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SIR  BULWER  LYTTON'S  CHARACTER  OF  MACAULAT. 


THE   VOICE   OF   BELLS. 

BT  PATniCK  SCOTT,  ESQ. 

Hark  !  tho  voico  of  bells  is  sending 
Welcome  through  tho  stricken  nir ; 
Loud  welcome  to  tlie  bmve  and  fair 
To  the  nuptial  altar  wending, 
One — two— three  1  list  the  warning, 
A  wedding-day 
Drives  care  away. 
Let  the  world  be  glad  this  rooming. 

Hark  1  again,  with  funeral  toll. 
Those  metal  tongues  are  swinging : 

Wherefore  do  ye  fright  my  soul  ? 
Oh  1  stop  your  mournful  ringing. 

Nay — the  bravo  roan  died  contending 
For  his  outraged  native  isle : 
And  should  we,  hearing,  sigh  or  smilo 

When  young  life  liath  such  an  ending  ? 
One— two— three !  list  tho  warning, 
And  think  of  earth 
As  little  worth. 
For  a  soul  hath  pass'd  this  morning. 

She  it  was  who  just  hath  died ; 

He,  'mid  tho  foeman's  slaughter, 
PerislVd  distant  from  his  bride 

By  all  the  Atlantic  water. 
Sigh  or  smilo  we  at  this  story? 
She,  in  little  time,  loved  well — 
He,  torn  from  dearest  earth-ties,  fell 
Wedded  to  immortal  glory. 
One — two^thrce  1  list  the  warning, 
Some  wear  away 
Life's  idlo  day. 
Some  die  nobly  in  the  rooming. 
^Constitutional  Press  Magazine, 


Part  of  an  Article  in  Blackwood's  Magazine. 
SIB  BULWER  LYTTON»S  CHARACTER  OF 

MACAULAY. 

BT  SIR  BULWER  LTTTON. 

The  effects  he  studied  by  tho  words  were  made. 
More  than  tho  art  with  which  the  words  were 

said. 
Perhaps  so  great  an  orator  was  ne'er 
So  little  of  an  actor ;  half  the  care 
Giv'n  to  tho  speaking  which  ho  gave  the  speech 
Had  miscd  his  height  beyond  all  living  reach ; 
Ev'n  as  it  was,  a  roaster  s  power  he  proved 
In  tho  three  tests — he  taught,  he  charmed,  he 

rooved. 
Few  compass  one ;  whatever  their  faults  may  be, 
Great  orators  alone  achieve  the  three. 

Best  in  his  youth,  when  strength  grew  doubly 

strong. 
As  tho  swift  passion  whirled  its  blaze  along; 
In  riper  vcars  his  blow  less  sharply  fell. 
Looser  tho  muscle,  tho'  as  round  its  swell ; 
The  dithyram  sobered  to  didactic  flow. 
And  words  as  full  of  light  had  less  of  glow. 
Tako  then  his  best :  and  first  the  speaker  view, 
The  bold  broad  front  paled  to  the  scholar's  hoe. 
And  eye  abstracted  in  its  still,  clear  blue. 
Firm  on  the  floor  he  sets  his  solid  stand, 
Rare  is  his  gesture,  scarcely  moves  a  hand ; 
Fall  and  deep-mouthed,  as  from  a  cave  pro- 
found. 


Comes  his  strong  ntteraoce  with  one  burst  of 

sound. 
Save  where  it  splits  into  a  strange,  wild  key. 
Like  hissing  winds  that  struggle  to  bo  freol 
And  at  the  close,  the  emotions,  too  rcprest 
By  the  curb'd  action,  overfatigue  tho  breast. 
And  the  voice  breaks  upon  the  captive  car. 
And  by  its  failure,  proves  the  rage  sincere. 
His  stvlo  not  essay,  if  you  once  admit 
Speech  as  sense  spoken,  essay  as  sense  writ ; 
Not  essav — ^rather,  argued  declamation. 
Prepared,  'tis  trae,  but  always  as  oration. 
A  royal  cloNquence,  that  paid,  in  stato, 
A  ceremonious  visit  to  debato. 
As  unlike  Burke  as  mind  could  be  to  mind. 
He  took  one  view  —  the  broadest  sense  could 

find- 
Never  forsook  it  from  the  first  to  last,  ' 
And  on  that  venture  nil  his  treasure  cast             i 
Just  as  each  scene  throughout  a  draroa's  plan 
Unfolds  tho  purpose  which  the  first  began, 
His  speaking  dramatized  one  strong  plain 

thonght, 
To  fuller  light  by  each  link'd  sentence  brought, 
A  home-trath  deck'd — ^where,  led  but  by  the 

star, 
Burke,  sailing  on,  discovered  troths  afar. 
Ho  triumph'd  thus  where  learning  fails  the  most, 
Perplexed  no  college,  but  haran^cd  a  host — 
Minds  tho  most  commonplace  rejoiced  to  view 
How  much  of  knowledge  went  to  things  they 

knew. 
From  ground  most  near  their  own  trite  house- 
hold walls. 
His  Lamp's  kind  Genius  raised  its  magic  halls 


A  MEMORY. 

A  siNOLB  chord,  strackbv  a  careless  hand. 
How  strange  that  it  should  bring  mo  back 
again 
A  melody  of  Home  and  Father-land, 
Restore  to  memory  words,  and  tone,  and 
strain! 

A  tender  accent,  but  a  trick  of  words. 
And  I  had  almost  heard  her  earnest  voice : 

Strange  how  tho  color  of  the  past  accords 
With  some  faint  shadow  on  our  present  joys ! 

A  passing  glance,  a  clear  eye  seeking  mine, 

I  felt  the  hot  blood  rashing  to  roy  heart; 
So  had  she  looked :  but  as  I  gazed,*  the  sign 

Melted  away,  the  stranger  had  no  part- 
No  part  with  her,  no  claim  upon  my  love, 

Iso  sympathv  to  mark  her  as  my  own : 
My  hopes  are  buried,  funeral-dust  above. 

And  dust  below,  a  tomb  all  lichen-grown. 

Stay  I  it  is  coming  back  so  clear  and  sweet, 
'That  wondrous  dream  of  youth ;  that  glowing 
past. 

Memory's  low  tones  the  plaintive  words  repeat. 
Soft,  indistinct,  an  accent  on  the  last. 

Yes ;  round  the  last  sad  scene  is  gathered  light. 
The  crimson  that  one  marks  at  evening's  close. 

The  golden  lining  to  the  clouds  of  night. 
Faith's  tender  Messing  on  our  bitterest  woes. 

-^Ladif's  Companum. 
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1.  (M  ihe  Origin  of  Species  by  Means  of 

Natural  SeUcHon,  or  the  Preservation 
of  Favored  Races  in  the  Struggle  for 
Life,  By  Charles  Darwin,  M.A.  8vo. 
1859. 

2.  On  the  Tendency  of  Varieties  to  dq>art 

Indefinitely  from  the  original  Type. 
By  Alfred  Kussel  Wallace.  (February, 
1858.)  Proceedings  of  the  Linnsan 
Society,  August,  1858. 

3.  Buffon,  Histoire  de  ses  Travaux  etde  ses 

Idces.  Par  P.  Flourens,  Sec.  Pcrp. 
I  de  lAcad^mie  des  Sciences.  12mo. 
'        1846. 

4.  Contributions  to  the  Natural  History  of 

the  United  States.  ByM.Agassiz.  4to. 
Vol  1.  (1.  Essay  on  Qassification.)  1857. 
6.  On  the  Flora  of  Australia,  etc.  By  Dr. 
Joseph  D.  Hooker,  F.R.S.  (Introduc- 
tory Essay.)    4to.    1859. 

6.  Essays  on  Ac  Spirit  of  the  Inductive 

PhUosopku  and  the  Philosophy  of  Oreo- 
Hon.  By  the  Rev.  Baden  Powell.  12mo. 
1855. 

7.  EHkroghtie,  ou  Traitk  de  la  OhUration 

Spontanee.  By  Professor  V.  A.  Pouchet 
8vo.    Paris,  1859. 

8.  Becherches  sur  V Archetype  et  les  Eomolo* 

gies  du  Sguelette  VertArk  Par  Profes- 
sor R.  Owen.    8to.    Paris,  1855. 

9.  Address  to  the  British  Association, 
Leeds.  By  Professor  R.  Owen.  8to. 
1858. 

10.  Palceontology ;  or  a  Systematic  Sum- 
mary of  Extinct  Animals,  etc.  By 
Professor  R.  Owen.    8vo.    1860. 

In  the  works  above  cited  the  question  of 
the  origin,  succession,  and  extinction  of 
species  is  more  or  less  treated  of,  but  most 
f^y  and  systematically  by  the  accomplished 
naturalist  who  heads  the  list.  Mr.  Charles 
Darwin  has  long  been  favorably  known,  not 
merely  to  the  Zoological  but  to  the  Literary 
World,  by  the  charming  style  in  which  his 
original  observations  on  a  variety  of  natural 
phenomena  are  recorded  in  the  volume  as- 
signed to  him  in  the  narrative  of  the  cir- 
cumnavigatory  voyage  of  H.M.S.  Beagle,  by 
Capt  Fitz  Roy,  F.R.S.  Mr.  Darwin  earned 
the  good  opinion  of  geologists  by  the  happy 
applications  of  Jiis  observations  on  coral 
reefs*,  made  during  that  voyage,  to  the  ex- 
planation of  some  of  the  phenomena  of  the 
dianget  of  level  of  the  earth's  crust.  Ho 
took  high  rank  amongst  the  original  explor- 
ers of  the  minute  organiiation  of  the  inver- 
tebrate animals,  upon  the  appearance  of  his 

#  On  the  Stmcture  and  Dittribution  of  Coral 
Beeft,  8vo.  1842. 


Society,  on  the  Cirripedia,  Sub-classes  Le- 
padidse  (1851),  and  Balanidcc  (1854).    Of 
independent  means,  he  has  full  command  of 
his  time  for  the  prosecution  of  original  re- 
search: his  tastes  have  led  him  to  devote 
himself  to  Natural  History ;  and  those  who 
enjoy  his  friendship   and   confidence    are 
aware  that  the  favorite  subject  of  his  obser- 
vations and  experiments  for  some  years  past 
has  been  the  nature  and  origin  of  the  so- 
called  species  of  plants  and  animals.    The 
octavo  volume  of  upwards  of  five  hundred 
pages  which  made  its  appearance  towards 
the  end  of  the  last  year,  has  been  received 
and  perused  with  avidity  not  only  by  the 
professed  naturalist,  but  by  that  far  wider 
intellectual  class  which  now  takes  interest  in 
the  higher  generalizations  of  all  the  sciences. 
The  same  pleasing  style  which  marked  Mr. 
Darwin's  earliest  work,  and  a  certain  artis- 
tic disposition  and  sequence  of  his  principal 
arguments,  have  more  closely  recalled  the 
attention  of  thinking  men  to  the  hypothesis 
of  the  inconstancy  and  transmutation  of 
species,  than  had  been  done  by  the  writings 
of  previous    advocates    of  similar  views. 
Thus  several,  and  perhaps  the  majorit)*,  of 
our  younger  naturalists  have  been  seduced 
into  the  acceptance  of  the  homoepathic  form 
of  the  transmutative  hypothesis  now  pre- 
sented to  them  by  Mr.  Darwin,  under  the 
phrase  of  ''  natural  selection." 

Dr.  Joseph  Hooker,  in  his  latest  work, 
above  cited,  writes  :— 


"  In  tlio  Introductory  Essay  to  tho  New  Zeal- 
and Flora,  I  advanced  certain  general  proposi- 
tions as  to  tho  origin  of  species,  wliich  I  refrained 
from  endorsing  as  articles  of  my  own  creed ; 
amongst  others  was  tlit  still  prevalent  doctrine 
that  these  are,  in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  tho 
term,  created  as  such,  and  are  immutable.  In 
the  present  essay  I  shall  advance  the  opposite 
hvpothesis,  that  species  are  derivative  ancf  muta- 
ble, and  this  chiefly  because,  whatever  opinions 
a  naturalist  may  liave  adopted  with  regard  to 
the  origin  ond  variation  of  species,  every  candid 
mind  must  odmit  that  the  facts  ond  arguments 
upon  which  ho  has  grounded  his  convictions  ro 
nnire  revision,  since  tho  recent  publication  by 
the  Linnieon  Society  of  tlie  ingenious  and  orig- 
inal reasonings  and  theories  of  Mr.  Darwin  and 
Mr.  Wallace.^'—P.  U. 

Mr.  Darwin  claims  another  convert  in  an 
older  name  of  scientific  note :  in  reference 
to  the  immutability  of  species,  he  tell  us, 
"  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  one  great  au- 
thority. Sir  Charles  Lyell,  from  further  reflec-^ 
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tion,  entertains  grave  doubts  on  this  subject" 
For  our  own  part,  goTemed  by  the  motto  of 
the  parent  society  for  the  promotion  of  nat- 
ural knowledge,  *'  nullius  in  verba,"  our  at- 
tention was  principally  directed,  in  the  first 
perusal  of  Mr.  Darwin's  work,  to  the  direct ' 
observations  of  nature  which  seemed  to  be 
novel  and  original,  and  to  the  additional 
grounds,  based  on  fact,  on  which  a  more  last- 
ing superstructure  of  the  theory  of  the  mu- 
tability of  species  might  be  raised.  These 
observations,  therefore,  claim  our  notice  be- 
fore we  proceed  to  discuss  the  general  theory 
of  the  work. 

Ko  naturalist  has  devoted  more  painstak- 
ing attention  to  the  structure  of  tiie  barna- 
cles than  Mr.  Darwin.  In  reference  to  the 
transitions  of  organs,  and  the  probability  of 
tiheir  conversion  from  one  function  to  an- 
other, he  states : — 

"Pedancalotcd  chripedcs  have  two  minuto 
folds  of  skin,  called  hi  me  the  OYigeroas  frena, 
which  serve,  through  the  means  of  a  sticky  se- 
cretion, to  retain  the  esgs  until  they  are  hatched 
within  the  sack.  These  cirripedes  bare  no 
branchisD,  the  whole  surface  or  the  body  and 
sack,  including  the  small  frena,  serving  for  res- 
piration. The  Balanidfls  or  sessile  cirripedes, 
on  the  other  hand,  have  no  ovigerous  frena,  the 
eggs  lying  loose  at  the  bottom  of  the  sack,  in 
the  well-enclosed  shell;  but  they  have  largo 
-  folded  branchisD.  Now  I  think  no  one  will  dh- 
pate  that  tlio  origcrous  frena  in  the  one  family 
are  strictly  homologous  with  the  branchiie  of  the 
other  family;  indeed,  they  graduate  into  each 
other.'*— P.  191. 

That  is,  a  series  of  modifications  are  af- 
firmed to  have  been  met  with  in  difierent 
species,  changing  a  respiratory  into  an  ovi- 
gerous  organ.  Should  this  graduation  of 
parts  be  confirmed,  and  the  respiratory  func- 
tion of  the  folded  men^branes  in  Balanidm 
be  determined,  Mr.  Darwin  will  have  con- 
tributed both  an  interesting  observation, 
and  a  valuable  discovery.  But  neither  in 
the  present  work,  nor  in  the  two  volumes 
published  and  illustrated  at  the  cost  of  the 
Ray  Society,  are  those  relations  of  the  folded 
membranes  in  the  Balanidie  with  the  heart 
orvascular  system  demonstrated,  which  could 
alone  prove  the  respiratory  fbnction  of  such 
memtomes. 

Mr.  Darwin  has  by  no  means  limited  him- 
self to  dissections  of  dead  animals,  but  has 
devoted  much  time  to  observation  of  the  liv- 
ing. Desirous  of  testing  the  truth  of  the 
assertions  respecting  the  slave-making  ants 
{Formica  Simguinea),  he  opened 


"  fourteen  nests  of  that  species  and  fonnd  a  fint 
slaves  in  all.  Males  and  fsrtile  fismoles  of  the 
slave  species  {Formca  fu»ca)  are  fonnd  only  in 
their  proper  communities,  and  have  never  been 
observed  in  the  nests  of  F.  aanquinea.  The 
slaves  are  black,  and  not  obove  baff  the  sice  of 
their  red  masters^  so  that  the  contrast  in  tbeif 
appearance  is  very  great.  When  the  nest  is 
Slightly  disturbed,  the  slaves  occasionally  come 
out,  and,  like  their  masters,  are  much  agitated 
and  defend  the  nest :  when  the  nest  is  much  dis- 
turbed and  the  larvie  and  pupie  are  exposed,  the 
slaves  work  eoetgetioally  with  their  masters  ia 
carrying  them  away  to  a  place  of  safety.  Ifttnce, 
it  is  clear,  that  toe  slaves  feci  quite  at  home. 
During  the  montlis  of  June  and  July,  on  Uirce 
successive  years,  I  have  watched  for  many  boor* 
several  nests  in  Surrey  and  Sussex,  and  never 
saw  a  slave  either  leave  or  enter  a  nost.  Dur- 
ing the  present  year,  however,  in  tho  month  of 
July  (1859),  I  came  across  a  community  with 
an  unusually  largo  stock  of  slaves,  and  I  ob- 
served a  few  slaves  mingled  with  their  masters 
leaving  the  nest,  and  marching  along  tlie  same 
road  to  a  tali  Scotch  fir-tree,  twenty-five  vards 
distant,  which  they  ascended  together,  probably 
in  search  of  aphides  or  cocci.  According  to 
Hnber,  who  had  ample  opportunities  for  oMer^ 
vation,  in  Switzerland,  tlio  slaves  habitually 
work  with  their  masters  in  making  the  nest,  and 
they  alone  open  and  close  the  doors  in  tho  morn- 
ing and  evening ;  and,  as  Hnbcr  expressly  states, 
their  principal  office  is  to  search  for  aphides. 
Another  day  my  attention  was  strnck  by  about 
a  score  of  the  slave-makers  bannting  tlio  same 
spot,  and  evidently  not  in  search  of  food ;  they 
approached  and  were  vigorously  repulsed  by  an 
inaependent  community  of  the  slave  species  (/*. 
fusca) ;  sometimes  as  many  as  three  of  these 
ants  clinging  to  the  legs  of  the  slave-making  F* 
tanrptinta.  The  latter  ruthlessly  killed  their 
small  opponents,  and  carried  their  dead  bodies 
as  food  to  their  nest,  twenty-nine  yards  distant ; 
but  they  were  prevented  from  getting  any  pupa 
to  rear  as  slaves.  I  then  dug  up  a  small  parcel 
of  the  pupo)  of  F.  fusca  from  another  nest,  and 
put  them  down  on  a  bare  spot  near  the  place 
of  combat ;  they  were  eagerly  seised,  and  car- 
ried off"  by  the  tyrants,  who  perhaps  foncied  that, 
after  all,  they  had  been  victorious  in  their  lat^ 
combat"— F.  291. 

Many  other  direct  observations  on  the  Fm 
sanguinea  of  England  are  recounted,  and  are 
contrasted  with  those  first  recorded  by  Hu* 
ber,  relative  to  the  slave-holding  F*  rt^ea^ 
cens  of  Switzerland. 

"  Such  are  the  facts,  though  tbey  did  not  need 
confirmation  by  me  in  regard  to  the  wonderful 
instinct  of  moking  slaves.  Let  it  bo  observed 
what  a  contrast  the  instinctive  habits  of  F.  son' 
guinea  present  with  those  of  the  F.  rtf/etccns. 
The  latter  does  not  build  its  own  nest,  c(oes  not 
determine  its  own  migrations,  does  not  collect 
food  for  itself  or  its  young,  and  cannot  even  feed 
itself:  it  is  absolutely  dependent  on  its  numer- 
ous slaves.  F.  samgmnea,  on  the  other  band, 
possesses  much  fewer  slaves,  and  in  the  early 
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Mrl  of  lliesimimer  extremely  feifk  Themasteiv 
oetermiDe  wlien  and  where  a  new  nest  shall  be 
formed,  and  when  the^  migrate  the  masters 
carry  the  slares.  Both  m  Switzerland  and  £n^ 
limd  the  slayes  seem  to  hare  the  ezclasirc  care 
of  the  larvae,  and  the  roasters  alone  go  on  slavo- 
inaldng  expeditions.  In  Swhserland  the  sUtos 
and  masters  work  together,  making  and  bring- 
ing material  for  the  nest :  both,  Imt  chiefly  the 
slaves,  tend,  and  millc,  as  it  may  be  called,  their 
aphides;  and  thns  both  collcK^t  food  for  the 
commnnity.  In  England  the  masters  ah>ne 
nsnally  leave  the  nest  to  collect  baUdin|^  ma- 
terials and  food  for  themselves,  their  slaves,  and 
larvsB.  So  that  the  masters  in  this  country  re- 
ceive much  less  service  from  their  slaves  than 
they  do  in  Switzerland/'— P.  223, 

The  instincts  of  die  bee  have  receiyed  not 
less  attention  from  Mr.  Darwin  than  those 
of  the  ant ;  and  he  has  also  enriched  this 
interesting  part  of  natural  history  by  new 
and  oriffiniar  remarks**  Desirous  of  testing 
the  mediuiical  hypothesis  of  the  Ibrmation 
of  the  hexagonal  cell,  out  of  an  original  cy- 
lindrical form,  by  pressure  of  surrounding 
cylinders,  Mr.  Darwin 

*'  separated  two  combs,  and  put  between  them  a 
lone,  thick,  square  (rectangular  t) '  strip  of  wax ; 
the  bees  instantly  b^an  to  excavate  minute  circu- 
lar pits  in  it ;  and  as  they  denned  these  little 
pits  they  made  them  wider  and  wider  nntil  they 
were  converted  into  shallow  basins,  appearing  to 
the  eye  perfectly  true  or  parts  of  a  sphere,  and 
of  about  the  diameter  of  a  cell.  It  was  most 
interesting  to  mo  to  observe  that  wherever  several 
bees  had  bcgnn  to  excavate  these  basins  near 
together,  they  had  begun  their  work  at  such  a 
distance  from  each  ouier,  that  by  the  time  the 
basins  had  acquired  the  above  stated  width  (i.e. 
about  the  width  of  an  ordinary  cell),  and  were 
in  depth  about  one-sixth  of  the  diameter  of  the 
sphere  of  which  they  formed  a  part,  the  rims  of 
the  basins  intersected  or  broke  into  each  other. 
As  soon  as  this  occurred,  the  bees  ceased  to  ex- 
cavate, and  began  to  build  up  flat  walls  of  wax 
on  the  lines  of  intersection  Mtween  the  basins, 
so  that  each  hexagonal  prism  was  built  upon 
the  festooned  edge  of  a  smooth  basin,  instead  of 
on  the  straight  edges  of  a  three-sided  pyramid 
as  in  die  case  of  onlinary  cells.'* — ^P.  228. 

With  regard  to  the  mechanical  origin  of 
the  bee's  cell,  Mr.J)arwin  proceeds  to  say  :— 

'*  In  one  well-marked  instance,  I  put  the  comb 
back  into  the  Iiivo,  and  allowed  the  oecs  to  go  on 
working  for  a  short  time,  and  again  examined  the 
cell,  and  I  found  that  the  rhombic  plate  had  been 
completed,  and  had  become  perfectly  flat;  it  was 

*  In  the  remarkable  volume  recently  published 
by  Lord  Brougham,  entitled  **  Tracts,  Matnematical 
and  Physica],**  which  have  been  produced  by  his 
lordship  at  various  times  from  the  year  1796  to  the 
year  1858,  will  be  found  an  excellent  paper  on  the 
mathematical  structure  of  bees*  cells,  read  before 
the  National  Institute  of  France,  by  Lord  Broug- 
ham, in  the  French  language,  in  May,  1868.  It  is 
a  sckntiflc  and  literary  curiosity. 


absolutely  impossible,  firom  the  extreme  thinness 
of  the  little  rhombic  plate,  that  they  could  have 
effected  this  by  gnawing  away  the  convex  side ; 
and  I  suspect  that  the  bees  in  such  cases  stand 
in  the  opposed  cells  and  push  and  bend  the  duo« 
tile  and  warm  wax  (which,  as  I  have  tried,  is 
easily  done)  into  its  proper  intermediate  plane, 
and  thus  flatten  it. 

'*  From  tho  experiment  of  the  ridge  of  ver* 
million  wax,  we  can  clearly  see  that  if  the  bees 
were  to  build  for  themselves  a  thin  wall  of  wax> 
they  could  make  their  cells  of  tho  proper  shape, 
by  standing  at  the  proper  distance  from  each 
other,  by  excavating  at  the  same  rate,  and  by 
endeavoring  to  make  eoual  spherical  hollows, 
but  never  allowing  the  spheres  to  break  into  each 
other."— P.  230. 

Mr.  Darwin,  while  coUeetinR  objects  of 
natural  history  in  the  rivers  of  Brazil,  was 
surprised  at  the  similarity  of  the  fresh-water 
insects,  shells,  etc.,  and  at  the  dissimilarity 
of  the  surrounding  terrestrial  beings,  com- 
pared with  the  fauna  of  Great  Britain,  and 
ne  was  led  to  ponder  on  this  power,  as  it 
seemed',  in  fresh-water  productions,  of  rang- 
ing widely.  He  ofiers  many  ingenious  sug- 
gestions to  account  for  the  phenomena,  and 
gives,  what  is  of  ^^reater  value,  the  following 
original  observation  and  experiment : — 

"  Two  facts  which  I  have  observed — and  no 
doubt  many  others  remain  to  bo  observed — throw 
some  light  on  this  subject.  When  a  duck  snd- 
denlv  emerges  from  a  pond  covered  with  duck- 
weed, I  have  twice  seen  these  little  plants  adher- 
ing to  its  back ;  and  it  has  happened  to  me  in 
removing  a  little  duckweed  from  ono  aquarium 
to  another,  that  I  have  quite  unintentionally 
stocked  the  one  witli  fresh-water  shells  from  tho 
other.  But  another  agencv  is  perhaps  more 
effectual :  I  snspendcd  a  duck's  feet,  which  might 
represent  those  of  a  bird  sleeping  in  a  natural 
pond,  in  an  aquarium,  where  many  ova  of  fresh- 
water shells  were  hatching;  and  I  found  that 
numbers  of  the  extrcmoTv  minute  and  just 
hatched  shells  crawled  on  the  feet,  and  clung  to 
them  so  flrmly  that  when  taken  out  of  the  water 
they  could  not  bo  jarred  off,  though  at  a  somo- 
whnt  more  advanced  age  tliey  would  voluntarily 
drop  off.  These  just-hatched  molluscs,  though 
aquatic  in  their  nature,  survived  on  the  duck's 
feet,  in  damp  air,  from  twelve  to  twenty  hours ; 
and  in  this  length  of  time  a  duck  or  heron  might 
fly  at  least  six  or  seven  hundred  miles,  and 
would  be  suro  to  alight  on  a  pool  or  rivulet,  if 
blown  across  sea  to  an  oceanic  island  or  to  any 
other  distant  point.'* — P.  385. 

The  mud  adhering  to  tho  feet  of  wading 
birds  may  serve  to  transmit  species  of  aquatio 
plants  far  away  from  their  native  streams. 

*'I  do  not  believe  (writes  Mr.  Darwin)  that 
botanists  are  aware  how  charged  the  mud  of 
ponds  is  with  seeds.  I  have  tried  several  little 
experiments,  bnt  will  here  give  only  the  most 
striking  case.  I  took,  in  February,  three  table- 
spoonfuls  of  mud  from  three  different  points 
beneath  the  water,  on  the  edge  of  a  little  pond. 
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This  mud,  \vhen  dry,  weighed  only  six  and 
three-fourths  ounces.  I  kept  it  covered  up  in 
mj  study  for  six  months,  pulling  up  and  count- 
ing each  plant  as  it  grew.  The  plants  were  of 
many  kinds,  and  were  altogether  five  hundred 
and  thirty-sevcn  in  number ;  and  vet  the  viscid 
mud  was  all  contained  in  a  breakfast  cup  1 
Considering  tlicse  facts,  I  think  it  would  be 
on  inexplicable  circumstance  if  water-birds  did 
not  transport  the  seeds  of  fresh-water  plants  to 
vast  distances,  and  if  consequently  the  range  of 
tliese  plants  was  not  very  great.  The  same 
agency  may  have  come  into  play  with  the  eggs 
of  some  of  tlie  smaller  fresh-water  animals." — 
P.  386. 

Facing  the  difficulty  of  the  transport  of 
firesh-water  or  land  shell-fish  across  long 
tracts  of  ocean,  on  the  supposition  of  a  trans- 
porting bird  occasionally  resting  on,  or  dip- 
ping in,  the  salt  sea,  or  in  the  case  of  such 
sheUs  adhering  to  drifted  timber,  Mr.  Dar- 
win made  more  experiments,  and  found — 

"  That  several  species  did  in  this  state  with- 
stand uninjured  an  immersion  in  sea-water  dur- 
ing seven  days :  one  of  these  shells  was  tlie  Helix 
pomaiia,  and  after  it  had  again  hybemated  I  put 
It  in  sea-water  for  twenty  days,  and  it  perfectly 
recovered.  As  this  species  has  a  thick  calcare- 
ous operculum,  1  removed  it,  and  when  it  had 
formed  a  new  membranous  one,  I  immersed  it 
for  fourteen  days  in  sca-watcr,  and  it  recovered 
and  crawled  nw'ay.'' — P.  897. 

Pigeons  being  monogamous,  and  prover- 
bial for  their  constancy,  are  peculiarly  favor- 
able for  experiments  and  practices  establish- 
ing and  propagating  varieties.  Such  va- 
rieties consequently  have  become,  under  the 
selective  care  of  man,  numerous  and  ex- 
treme. Believing  it  to  be  best,  in  reference 
to  the  question  of  the  origin  of  varieties,  to 
study  some  special  group,  Mr.  Darwin  took 
up  domestic  pigeons,  associated  himself  with 
several  eminent  pigeon-fanciers,  and  joined 
two  of  the  London  Pigeon  Clubs.  He  gives 
descriptions  of  the  leading  varieties:  and 
amongst  his  own  observations,  the  following, 
perhaps,  conveys  the  newest  matter  :— 

"  As  the  evidence  appears  to  mo  conclusive, 
that  the  several  domestic  breeds  of  pigeon  have 
descended  from  one  wild  species, — the  Rock- 
pigeon  (Cotumba  livia),  —  I  compared  young 
pigeons  of  various  breeds,  within  twelve  hours 
after  being  hatched ;  I  carefully  measured  the 
proportions  (but  will  not  hero  give  details)  of 
the  ueak,  width  of  mouth,  length  of  nostril  and 
of  eyelid,  size  of  feet  and  length  of  leg,  in  the 
wild  stock,  in  pouters,  fantails,  runts,  barbs, 
dragons,  carriers,  and  tumblers.  Now  some  of 
these  birds,  when  mature,  ditfer  so  extraordina- 
rily in  length  and  form  of  beuk,  that  they  would, 
I  cannot  doubt,  bo  ranked  in  distinct  genera,  had 
they  been  natural  productions.  But  when  the 
nestling  birds  of  theso  several  breeds  were  placed 
in  a  row,  though  most  of  tliem  could  be  distin- 
guished from  each  other,  yet  their  proportional 
oifferenccs  in  the  above  spedflod  several  points 


were  incomparably  less  than  in  the  full-grown 
birds.  Some  characteristic  points  of  diflerence 
— ^for  instance,  that  of  the  width  of  mouth- 
could  hardly  be  detected  in  the  young.  Bat 
there  was  one  remarkable  exception  to  this  rule, 
for  the  young  of  the  short-faced  tumbler  differed 
from  the  young  of  the  wild  rock-pigeon  and  of 
the  other  breeds,  in  all  its  proportions,  almost 
exactly  as  much  as  in  the  adult  state." — P.  445. 

These  are  the  most  important  original 
observations,  recorded  in  the  volume  of 
1859:  they  ore,  in  our  estimation,  its  real 
ferns, — few  indeed  and  for  apart,  and  leav- 
ing the  determination  of  the  origin  of  species 
veij  nearly  where  the  author  found  it ;  but 
a  nch  mine  of  such  researches  is  alluded  to 
and  promised  by  Mr.  Darwin,  in  a  more 
voluminous  collection  of  his  researches,  ex- 
tending over  a  period  of  eighteen  years  j 
and  to  these  every  naturalist  now  looks  for- 
ward with  keen  interest. 

The  interdependencies  of  living  beings  of 
different  kinds  and  ^des,  and  the  injuri- 
ous results  of  their  interruption,  have  long 
attracted  the  attention  of  observant  and  phi- 
losophic naturalists.  An  undue  importance 
indeed  was  at  one  time  attached  to  this  prin- 
ciple; it  was  deemed  to  be  so  absolute  as 
that  no  one  species  could  be  permitted  to 
perish  without  endangering  the  whole  fabric 
of  organization.    So  rope  sang : — 

"  From  Nature's  chain,  whatever  link  you  strike. 
Tenth  or  ten  thousandth,  breaks  the  chain  alike. 

Manifold  subsequent  experience  has  led  to 
a  truer  appreciation  and  a  more  moderate 
estimate  of  the  importance  of  the  depend- 
ence of  one  living  being  upon  another.  Mr. 
Darwin  contributes  some  striking  and  in- 
genious instances  of  the  way  in  which  the 
principle  partially  affects  the  chain,  or  rather 
net-work  of  life,  even  to  the  total  oblitera- 
tion of  certain  meshes.  And  truly,  extinc- 
tion has  made  wide  rents  in  the  reticulation 
as  now  represented  by  the  co-affinities  of 
living  species ! 

"From  experiments  which  I  have  tried,  I 
have  found  that  the  visits  of  bees,  if  not  in- 
dispensable, are  at  least  highly  beneficial  to  the 
fertilization  of  our  cloversi;  but  humble-bees 
alone  visit  the  common  red  clover  (Trifolium 
Pratense),  as  other  bees  cannot  reach  the  nectar. 
Hence  I  have  very  little  doubt,  that  if  the  whole 
genus  of  humble-bees  became  extinct  or  very 
rare  in  England,  the  heartsease  and  red  clover 
would  become  very  rare,  or  wholly  disappear. 
The  number  of  humble-bees  in  any  district  de- 
pends in  a  great  degree  on  the  number  of  field- 
mice,  which  destroy  their  combs  and  nests ;  and 
Mr.  H.  Newman,  who  has  long  attended  to  the 
habits  of  humble-bees,  believes  '  that  more  than 
two-thirds  of  them  are  thus  destroyed  oil  over 
England.'  Now  the  number  of  mice  is  largely 
dependent,  as  everv  one  knows,  on  the  number 
of  cats ;  and  Mr.  Newman  says,  '  Near  villages 
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and  small  towns  I  hare  found  the  nests  of  ham- 
ble-bccs  more  numorous  than  elsewhere,  which 
I  attribute  to  the  number  of  cats  that  destroy  the 
mice.'  Ilenco  it  is  quite  credible  that  the  pres- 
enco  of  a  feline  animal  in  largo  numbers  in  a  dis- 
trict might  determine,  through  the  intervention 
first  of  mice  and  then  of  bees,  the  frequency 
of  certain  flowers  in  that  district  1" — ^P.  73. 

This  is  very  characteristic  of  the  ingen- 
ious turn  of  thought  of  our  author ;  the 
more  sober,  or  perhaps  duller,'  naturalist 
would,  no  doubt,  appreciate  more  highly  a 
diy  statement  of  investigations,  suggested 
by  tbe  actual  extinction  of  red  clover,  and 
tracing  that  extinction  inductively,  by  the  as- 
certained absence  of  humble-bees  and  mice, 
badL  to  the  want  of  cats  in  the  neighborhood. 
For  the  direct  observation,  however  (if  it 
should  be  confirmed),  of  the  exclusive  re- 
lation o{Bombus  terrestris,  as  the  mechanical 
fecundator  of  THfolium  prataise,  natural 
Instory  may  be  mdebted  to  Mr.  Darwin. 
We  wish  wo  could  cite  other  instances  aug- 
menting this  debt  from  tbe  present  work ;  its 
chief  part,  however,  is  devoted  to  specula- 
tions on  the  origin  of  species ;  and  its  main 
object  is  the  advocacy  of  a  view  which  we 
find  moat  clearly  expressed  in  the  following 
passage.  Mr.  Darwin  refers  to  the  multitude 
of  the  individuals  of  every  species,  which, 
from  one  cause  or  another,  perish  either  be- 
fore, or  soon  after  attaining  maturity. 

"  Owing  to  this  struggle  for  life,  any  raria- 
tton,  however  sli;;ht  and  from  whatever  cause 
proceeding,  if  it  bo  in  any  degree  profitable  to 
an  individual  of  any  species,  in  its  infinitely 
complex  relations  to  other  organic  beings  and 
to  external  nature,  will  tend  to  the  preservation 
of  that  individual,  and  will  generally  be  inher- 
ited by  its  offspring.  The  offspring,  also,  will 
thos  have  a  better  chance  of  surviving,  for,  of 
the  many  individuals  of  any  species  which  are 
periodically  bom,  but  a  small  number  can  sur- 
vive. I  have  called  this  principle,  by  which  each 
slight  variation,  if  useful,  is  preserved,  by  the 
term  of  Natural  Selection,  in  order  to  mark  its 
relation  to  man's  power  of  selection.  We  have 
seen  that  man  by  selection  can  certainly  produce 
ffreat  results,  and  can  adapt  organic  beings  to 
his  own  use^,  through  tlie  accnmnlation  of  slight 
but  useful  variations,  given  to  him  by  the  hand 
of  Nature.  But  Natural  Selection,  as  we  shall 
hereafter  see,  is  a  power  incessantly  ready  for 
action,  and  is  os  immeasurably  superior  to  man's 
feeble  efforts,  ns  the  works  of  Nature  are  to 
thoscof  Art."— P.  61. 

The  sdentifio  world  haa  looked  forward 
with  peat  interest  to  the  facts  which  Mr. 
Darwm  might  finally  deem  adequate  to  the 
support  of  his  theory  on  this  supreme  ques- 
tion in  biology,  and  to  the  course  of  induc- 
tive original  research  which  might  issue  in 
throwing  light  on  "that  mystery  of  mys- 
teries.**   But  having  now  cited  the  chie^  if 


not  the  whole,  of  the  original  observatioiis 
adduced  by  its  author  in  the  volume  now 
before  us,  our  disappointment  may  be  con- 
ceived. Failing  tho  adequacy  of  such  ob- 
servations, not  merely  to  carry  conviction, 
but  to  give  a  color  to  tne  hypothesis,  wo  were 
then  left  to  confide  in  tho  superior  grasp  of 
mind,  strength  of  intellect,  clearness  and 
precision  of  thought  and  expression,  which 
might  raise  one  man  so  far  above  his  con- 
temporaries, as  to  enable  him  to  discern  in 
the  common  stock  of  facts,  of  coincidences, 
correlations  and  analogies  in  Natural  History, 
deeper  and  truer  conclusions  than  his  fellow- 
laborers  had  been  able  to  reach. 

These  expectations,  r;e  must  confess,  re- 
ceived a  check  on  perusing  the  first  sentence 
in  the  book. 

"  When  on  board  H.M.S.  *  Benglo,'  as  natur- 
alist, I  was  much  struck  with  ccitnin  facts  in  the 
distribution  of  the  inhabitants  of  South  Amer- 
ica, and  in  the  geological  relations  of  the  present 
to  the  past  inhabitants  of  that  conti  nent.  These 
facts  seemed  to  mo  to  throw  some  light  on  the 
origin  of  species — that  mystery  of  mysteries,  as 
it  has  been  called  by  some  of  our  greatest  phi- 
losophers."— ^P.  1. 

What  is  there,  we  asked  ourselves,  as  we 
closed  the  volume  to  ponder  on  this  para- 
^ph, — ^what  can  there  possibly  be  in  the 
inhabitants,  we  suppose  ne  means  aborigi- 
nal inhabitants  of  South  America,  or  in  their 
distribution  on  that  continent,  to  have  sug- 
gested to  any  mind  that  man  might  be  a  trans- 
muted ape,  or  to  throw  any  lignt  on  the  ori- 
S*n  of  tne  human  or  other  species  ?  Mr. 
arwin  must  be  aware  of  what  is  commonly 
understood  by  an  "  uninhabited  island  ;*'  he 
may,  however,  mean  by  the  inhabitants  of 
South  America,  not  the  human  kind  onlyi 
whether  aboriginal  or  otherwise,  but  all  the 
lower  animals.  Yet  again,  why  are  the  fresh- 
water polypes  or  sponges  to  be  called  **  in- 
habitants ''  more  than  the  plants  ?  Perhaps 
what  was  meant  might  be,  that  the  distribu- 
tion and  geological  relations  of  the  organ- 
ized beings  generally  in  South  America,  had 
suggested  transmutational  views.  They  have 
commonly  suggested  ideas  as  to  the  inde- 
pendent origin  of  such  localized  kinds  of 
plants  and  animals.  But  what  the  **  certain 
facts  "  were,  and  what  may  be  the  nature  of 
the  light  which  they  threw  upon  the  myste- 
rious beginning  of  species,  is  not  mentioned 
or  further  alluded  to  in  the  present  work. 

The  origin  of  species  is  the  question  of 
questions  in  zoologpr ;  the  supreme  problem 
which  the  most  untiring  of  our  original  la- 
borers, the  clearest  zoological  thinkers,  and 
the  most  successful  generalizers,  have  never 
lost  sight  of,  whilst  they  have  approached  it 
with  due  reverence.  We  have  a  right  to  ex- 
pect that  the  mind  proposing  to  treat  of,  and 
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assuimiig  to  have  solved,  the  problem,  should 
show  its  equalitv  to  the  task.  The  signs  oi 
such  intellectual  power  we  look  for  in  clear* 
ness  of  expression,  and  in  the  absence  of 
all  ambiguous  or  unmeaning  terms.  Now, 
the  present  work  is  occupied  bv  arguments, 
beliefis,  and  speculations  on  the  origin  of 
species,  in  which,  as  it  seems  to  us,  the  fun- 
damental mistake  is  committed,  of  confound- 
ing the  questions,  of  species  being  the  re- 
sult of  a  secondary  cause  or  law,  and  of  the 
nature  of  that  creative  law.  Various  have 
been  the  ideas  promulgated  respecting  its 
mode  of  operation ;  such  as  the  reciprocal 
action  of  an  impulse  irom  witiiin,  and  an 
influence  from  without,  upon  the  organiza- 
tion (Demaillet,  Lamarck) ;  premature  birth 
of  an  embryo  at  a  phase  of  development,  so 
distinct  from  that  of  the  parent,  as,  with 
the  power  of  life  and  growth,  under  that 
abortive  phase,  to  manifest  difiiwences  equiv- 
alent to  specific  (Vestiges  of  Creation)  i  the 
hereditary  transmission  of  what  are  (^ed 
«  accidental  monstrosities ; "  the  principle  of 
gradual  transmutation  by  ''degeneration" 
(Buffon)  as  contrasted  with  the  "progres- 
sional  '*  view. 

In  reference  to  the  d^nition  of  species, 
Lamarck,*  in  1809,  cited,  as  the  most  exact, 
that  of  "  a  collection  of  like  (semblables) 
individuals  produced  by  other  individuals 
equally  like  them  (pareils  4  euxV'  But  the 
progress  of  discovery,  especially,  perhaps, 
in  palflBontology,  led  him  to  affirm  tnat  spe- 
cies were  not  as  ancient  as  nature  herself, 
nor  all  of  the  same  antiquity ;  that  this  al- 
leged constancy  was  relative  to  the  circum- 
stances and  influences  to  which  every  in- 
dividual was  subject,  and  that  as  certain 
individuals,  subjected  to  certain  influences, 
varied  so  as  to  constitute  races,  such  varia- 
tions might  and  do  graduate  (s'avancent) 
towards  uie  assumption  of  characters  ^idiich 
the  naturalist  would  arbitrarily  regard,  some 
as  varieties,  others  as  species.  He  comments 
in  almost  the  words  of  Mr.  Darwin,  on  the 
embarrassment  and  confusion  which  the  dif- 
ferent interpretation  of  the  nature  and  value 
of  such  observed  differences,  in  the  works  of 
different  naturalists,  had  occasioned.t  The 
true  method  of  surveying  the  diversities  of 
organization  is  from  the  simple  to  the  com- 
pound forms,  which  course  I^marck  affirms 
to  be  graduated  and  regularly  progressive, 
save  where  local  circumstances,  and  others 
influencing  the  mode  of  life,  have  occasioned 
anomalous  diversities. 

Cuvier  had  preceded  Lamarck  in  specify- 
ing the  kinds  and  degrees  of  variation,  which 
his  own  observations  and  critical  judgment 
of  the  reports  of  others  led  him  to  admit. 

*  Philosophie  Zoologiquc,  8yo.  1809,  vol.  i.  p. 
14.  t  lb.  p.  56. 


**  Although  organisms  produce  (mly  bodiei 
similitf  to  themselves,  there  are  circumstances 
which,  in  the  succession  of  generations,  alter 
to  a  certain  point  their  primitive  form."  • 
Here  it  ma^  be  remarked,  that  the  whole 

Suestion  at  issue  hinges  upon  the  proof  of 
lie  determlnatioB  of  that  limit  of  variety* 
Cuvier  gives  no  proof  that  the  alteration 
stops  ''at  a  certam  point."  It  merely  ap- 
pears firom  what  follows,  that  his  means  of 
knowing  by  his  own  and  others'  observations 
had  not  carried  him  beyond  the  point  in 
question,  and  he  was  not  ^e  man  to  draiT 
conoludons  beyond  his  premises. 

"  Less  abundant  food/'  he  goes  on  to  say, 
"  makes  the  young  acquire  less  size  and  force. 
Climate  moro  or  less  cold,  air  moro  or  less 
moist,  exposure  to  light  more  or  less  continuous, 
produce  analogous  effects ;  but,  aboro  oil,  the 
pains  bestowed  by  man  on  the  animal  and  vege- 
table productions  which  he  raises  for  bis  uses^ 
the  consecntire  attention  with  which  he  restricts 
them  in  regard  to  exercise,  or  to  certain  kinds  of 
food,  or  to  influences  other  than  those  to  which 
they  would  be  subject  in  a  stato  of  nature,  aQ 
tend  to  olter  more  quickly  and  sensibly  their 
properties." 

Cuvier  admits  that  the  determination  by 
experiment  of  these  variable  properties,  o£ 
the  precise  causes  to  which  thev  are  due,  of 
the  degree  of  variability  and  of  the  powers 
of  the  modifying  influences,  is  still  very  imr 
perfect  ("  mais  ce  travail  est  encore  tr^s-im- 
parfait")  The  most  variable  properties  in 
organisms  are,  according  to  Cuvier,  size  and 
color, 

**  The  first  mainly  depends  on  abundonoe  of 
food  ;  the  second  on  light  and  many  other  canses 
so  ol»care  that  it  seems  to  vary  by  chance.  The 
length  and  strength  of  the  hairs  are  very  varia- 
ble. A  villons  plant,  for  example,  transported 
to  a  moist  place,  becomes  smooth.  Beasts  lose 
hair  in  hot  countries,  but  gain  hair  in  cold.  Cer> 
tain  external  parts,  sucli  ns  stamens,  thorns, 
digits,  teeth,  spines,  are  subject  to  variations  of 
number  both  in  the  moro  and  the  less ;  parts  of 
minor  importance,  such  as  barbs  of  wheat,  etc., 
vary  as  to  their  proportions  ;  homologous  parts 
{*  des  parties  de  nature  ondogue')  change  one 
into  another,  i.e.,  stamens  into  petals  as  ia 
double  flowers,  wings  into  fins,  feet  into  jaws, 
and  we  might  add,  adhesive  into  breathing 
organs  [as  in  the  cose  of  the  barnacles  cited  by 
Mr.  Darwin]." 

As  to  the  alleged  test  of  the  difference  be- 
tween a  species  and  a  variety  by  the  infecun- 
dity  of  the  hybrid  of  two  parents  which  may 
di&r  in  a  doubtful  degree,  Cuvier,  in  refer* 
ence  to  this  being  the  case  when  the  parents 
are  of  distict  species,  and  not  mere  varieties, 
emphatioEdly  affirms,  "  Cette  assertion  ne  re- 
pose sur  aucune  preuve"  (p.  11);  it  is  at 

*  Cuvier,  *'  Tableau  El^mentoire  do  rHistoire 
Notarelle,'*  8vo.  1798,  p.  9. 
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hft9t  eonstant  that  indaTiduals  of  the  same 
apeciesy  however  difierent,  produce  together  i 
**  quelque  diff^ens  qu'ils  ■oient,peavent  tou- 
jours  produire  ensemble."  But  Uuvier  warns 
us  not  to  eondude,  when  individuals  of  two 
different  races  produce  an  intermediate  and 
fecund  ofispnug*  that  they  must  be  of  the 
same  species,  and  that  they  have  not  been 
originally  distinct— *P.  13. 

"  •  Tho  number  of  Tarietics,  or  amount  of  va- 
riation/ says  Cavier,  'relates  to  geogrnphicsl 
circumstances/  At  the  present  day,  many  such 
varieties  appear  to  have  been  confined  aroand 
their  primitive  centre,  either  by  seas  which  they 
coald  neither  traverse  by  swimming  or  by  flight, 
or  by  temperatures  which  they  were  not  able  to 
support,  or  by  mountains  which  they  could  not 
cross,  etc."* 

^  Daily  observation,  eompanaon,  and  reflec- 
tion, on  recent  and  extinct  organisms,  pur- 
sued from  the  date  of  these  remarks  f  1798) 
to  the  dose  of  his  career  (1882)  failed  to 
brinff  the  requisite  proof,  or  to  impress  the 
mind  of  Cuvier  witn  any  amount  of  belief 
worth  mentioning,  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
cause  operative  m  the  production  of  the 
apedes  of  which  he  was  the  first  to  demon- 
•trate  the  succession. 

Lamarck,  without  contributing  additional 
results  from  observation  and  eiqierience, 
affirms  that  the  changes  defined  by  Cuvier 
do  not  "  stop  at  a  certain  point,**  but  pro- 
gress with  the  continued  operation  of  the 
causes  producing  them.  That,  moreover, 
Buch 'changes  of  form  and  structure  induce 
corre^Kmcung  changes  in  actions,  and  that 
•  change  of  actions,  growing  to  a  habit,  be- 
comes another  cause  of  altered  structure; 
that  the  more  frequent  employment  of  cer- 
tain parts  or  organs  leads  to  a  proportional 
increase  of  devdopment  of  such  parts ;  and 
that,  as  the  increased  exercise  of  one  part  is 
usually  accompanied  by  a  corresponding  dis- 
use of  another  part,  this  very  disuse,  by 
inducing  a  proportional  degree  of  atrophy, 
becomes  another  dement  in  the  progressive 
mutation  of  organic  forms.t 

These  principles  seem  entitled  to  be  re- 
garded as  of  the  nature  of  those  caUed 
••vewB  causae"  by  Bacon,  and  they  are 
agreeable  with  known  powers  and  properties 
of  animated  beings ;  only  observation  has 
not  disclosed  more  than  a  very  limited  ex- 

*  "  Les  vori^t^s  do  chacnno  ont  dd  6tre  d*autant 
pins  fortes  et  plus  nombrouses,  que  les  circon* 
stances  des  lieux  ou  de  ea  nature  lui  ont  permis  de 
s*^tendre  plus  ]oin ;  c*C8t  ce  qui  pent  faire  croire 
que  les  grandes  diAV^rences  quo  se  trouvent  parroi 
les  homrae^,  les  chicns,  et  les  autres  dtres  r^pan- 
ducs  portout  lo  monde,  no  sent  que  des  eflbts  des 
causes  accidentelles,  eu  un  mot,  des  varietet.'^-^  P. 
li. 

t  Philosophie  Zodogiqne,  8vo,  1800,  torn.  i. 
chaps,  iii.  vL  vii. 
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tent  of  tiieir  operation, — ^Umited  both  as  16 
the  time  in  which  that  operation  has  beea 
watched,  and  limited  consequently  as  to  the 
amount  of  the  change  produced. 

When  Cuvier  affinns  that  sudh  capadty  to 
vary  proceeds  only  to  a  certain  point,  he 
may  mean  that  it  has  not  been  watched  and 
traoed  beyond  such  point  Cuvier  admits 
the  tendency  to  hereditary  transmission  oi 
characters  dt  variation.  Is^dther  he  nor  any 
other  physiologist  has  demonstrated  the  or- 
ganic condition  or  prindple  that  should 
operate  so  as  absolutely  to  prevent  the  pro* 
gross  of  modification  of  form  and  structure 
oorrelativd;^  with  the  operation  of  modifying 
influenoes,  in  successive  gcnerationB.  But 
tiiose  who  hastilj  or  prematiurdy  assume  an 
indefinite  capacity  to  deviate  from  a  spedfie 
form  are  as  likely  to  obstruct  as  to  pro- 
mote the  solution  of  the  question. 

The  prin^les,  based  on  rigorous  and  ex- 
tensive observation,  which  have  been  estab- 
lished since  the  time  of  Cuvier,  and  have 
tended  to  impress  upon  the  minds  of  the 
most  exact  reasoners  in  biology  the  convio- 
tion  of  a  constantly  operating  secondary 
creational  law,  are  the  following : — ^The  law 
of  irrelative  or  vegetative  repetition,  referred 
to  at  p.  437,  of  Mr.  Darwin's  work ;  the  law 
of  umty  of  plan  or  rdations  to  on  archetype  $ 
the  analogies  of  transitory  embryonal  stages 
in  a  higher  animal  to  the  matured  forms  of 
lower  animals :  the  phenomena  of  parthaio- 
geneds;  a  certain  parallelism  in  the  laws 
governing  the  succession  of  forms  through- 
out time  and  space ;  the  progresnve  depar* 
ture  from  type,  or  from  the  more  generalised 
or  more  spedalized  structures,  exemplified 
in  the  series  of  spedes  from  their  first  mtnK 
duction  to  the  existing  forms.*    In  his  last 

gublished  workf  Prorassor  Owen  does  not 
esitate  to  state  ''  that  perhaps  the  most  im* 
portant  and  significant  result  of  palasontdo- 
gical  research  has  been  the  establishment  of 
the  axiom  of  the  eontinuoua  operation  of  tk€ 
ordained  becoming  of  living  things.**  The 
italics  are  the  author's.  As  to  his  own 
opinions  rep;arding  the  nature  or  mode  of 
that  *'contmuous  creative  operation,"  the 
Professor  is  silent  He  gives  a  brief  sum* 
mary  of  the  h}*potheses  of  others,  and  as 
briefly  touches  upon  the  defects  in  their  in- 
ductive bases.^  Elsewhere  he  has  restricted 
himself  to  testing  the  idea  of  progressiva 

*  The  most  numerous  illustmtions  of  this  prin- 
ciple are  to  be  found  in  Owen>  palasontological 
works  and  memoirs;  bnt  he  refrains  from  nnnoune- 
Inff  it  as  a  general  law,  probably  rej^ing  the 
induction  as  being  yet  incomplete. 

t  Paleontology,  or  a  Systematic  Summary  of 
Extinct  Animuls,  and  their  Geological  Relations, 
8TO.J  1860,  p.  8.;  and  President's  Address  to  the 
British  Association  at  Leeds,  1668,  p.  3. 

X  PolAOQtology,  p.  404. 
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transmutation  by  such  subjects  of  natural 
history  as  he  might  have  specially  in  hand ; 
as,  e.g.  the  characters  of  the  chimpanzee, 
gorilla,  and  some  other  animals. 

All  who  have  brought  the  transmutative 
speculations  to  the  test  of  observed  facts 
and  ascertained  powers  in  organic  life,  and 
have  published  the  results,  usually  adverse  to 
such  speculations,  are  set  down  by  Mr.  Dar- 
win as  "  curiously  illustrating  the  blindness 
of  preconceived  opinion;**  and  whosoever 
may  withhold  assent  to  his  own  or  other 
transmutationists'  views,  is  described  as 
'*  really  believing  that  at  innumerable  pe- 
riods of  the  earth's  history  certain  elemental 
atoms  suddenly  flawed  into  living  tissues.** 
(P.  483.)  Which,  by  the  way,  is  but  another 
notion  of  the  mode  of  becom'ing  of  a  species 
as  little  in  harmony  with  observation  as  the 
hypothesis  of  natural  selection  by  external 
influence,  or  of  exceptional  birth  or  develop- 
ment.   Nay,  Mr.  D.  goes  so  far  as  to  affirm — 

"  All  the  most  eminent  palaeontologists,  name- 
ly, Cuvicr,  Owen,  Agassiz,  Barrande,  Falconer, 
£.  Forbes,  etc.,  and  all  our  fn-eatcst  geologists, 
as  Lyell,  Murchison,  Sedgwick,  etc.,  have  unani- 
mously, oAen  vehemently,  maintained  the  im- 
mutability of  species." — t.  310. 

But  if  by  this  is  meant  that  they  as  iman- 
imously  reject  the  evidences  of  a  constantly 
operative  secondary  cause  or  law  in  the  pro- 
duction of  the  succession  of  specifically  dif- 
fering organisms,  made  known  by  Paleon- 
tology, it  betrays  not  only  the  confusion  of 
ideas  as  to  the  fact  and  the  nature  of  the 
law,  but  an  ignorance  or  indifference  to  the 
matured  thoughts  and  expressions  of  some 
of  those  eminent  authorities  on  this  supreme 
question  in  Biology. 

One  of  the  disciples  would  seem  to  be  as 
ahort-si^hted  as  the  master  in  regard  to  this 
distinction. 

"It  has  been  urged,"  writes  Dr.  Hooker, 
"  against  the  theory  that  existing  species  have 
arisen  through  tho  variation  of  pre-existing  ones 
and  the  destruction  of  intermediate  varieties, 
that  it  is  a  hasty  inference  from  a  few  facts  in 
tho  life  of  a  few  variable  plants,  and  is  therefore 
unworthy  of  confidence ;  but  it  appears  to  roe 
that  the  opposite  theory,  which  demands  an  in- 
dependent creative  act  for  each  species,  b  an 
equally  hasty  inference." — Uooker,  p.  xxv. 

Here  it  is  assumed,  as  by  Mr.  Darwin, 
that  no  other  mode  of  operation  of  a  second- 
ary law  in  the  foundation  of  a  form  with 
distinct  specific  characters,  can  have  been 
adopted  by  the  Author  of  all  creative  laws 
than  the  one  which  the  transmutationists 
have  imagined.  Any  physiologist  who  may 
find  the  Lamarckian,  or  the  more  diffused 
and  attenuated  Darwinian,  exposition  of  the 
law  inapplicable  to  a  species,  such  as  the 
gorilla,  considered  as  a  step  in  the  trans- 


mutative production  of  man,  is  forthwith 
clamored  against  as  one  who  swallows  up 
every  fact  and  every  phenomenon  regarding 
the  origin  and  continuance  of  species  *'in 
the  gigantic  conception  of  a  power  inter- 
mittently exercised  in  the  development,  out 
of  inorganic  elements,  of  organisms  the  most 
bulky  and  complex,  as  well  as  tho  most 
minute  and  simple."  Significantly  charac- 
teristic of  the  partial  view  of  organic  phen- 
enoma  taken  by  the  transmutationists,  and 
of  their  inadequacy  to  grapple  wiUi  the  work- 
ing out  and  discovery  of  a  ^;reat  natural  law, 
is  their  incompetency  to  discern  the  indica- 
tions of  any  other  origin  of  one  specific  form 
out  of  another  preceding  it,  save  by  their 
wa^r  of  gradual  change  through  a  series  of 
varieties  assumed  to  have  become  extinct. 

But  has  the  free-swimming  medusa,  which 
bursts  its  way  out  of  the  ovicapsule  of  a  cam- 
panularia,  been  developed  out  of  inorganic 
particles  ?  Or  have  certain  elemental  atoms 
suddenly  flashed  up  into  acalephal  form? 
Has  the  polype-parent  of  the  a(»lephe  nec- 
essarily oecome  extinct  by  virtue  of  such 
anomalous  birth  P  May  it  not,  and  does  it 
not  j>roceed  to  propagate  its  own  lower 
species  in  rej^ard  to  form  and  organization, 
notwithstandmg  its  occasional  production  of 
another  very  different  and  higner  kind.  Is 
tiie  fact  of  one  animal  giving  birth  to  an- 
other not  merely  specifically,  but  generically 
and  ordinally,  distinct,  a  solitary  one  P  Has 
not  Cuvier,  in  a  score  or  more  of  instances, 
placed  the  parent  in  one  class,  and  the  fit- 
ful offspring  in  another  class,  of  animals  f 
Are  the  entire  series  of  parthenogenetic 
phenomena  to  be  of  no  account  in  the  con- 
sideration of  the  supreme  problem  of  the  in- 
troduction of  fresh  specinc  forms  into  this 
planet  P  Are  the  transmutationists  to  mo- 
noj^olize  the  privilege  of  conceiving  the  pos- 
sibility of  the  occurrence  of  unknown  phen- 
omena, to  be  the  exclusive  propounders  of 
beliefs  and  surmises,  to  cry  down  every  kin- 
dred barren  speculation,  and  to  allow  no  in- 
dulgence in  any  mere  hypothesis  save  their 
own  ?  Is  it  to  be  endured  that  every  ob- 
server who  points  out  a  case  to  which  trans- 
mutation, under  whatever  term  disguised,  is 
inapplicable,  is  to  be  set  down  by  the  refuted 
theorist  as  a  believer  in  a  mode  of  manufac- 
turing a  species  which  he  never  did  believe 
in,  and  which  may  be  inconceivable  P 

We  would  ask  Mr.  Darwin  and  Dr.  Hooker 
to  give  some  thought  to  these  queries,  and 
if  they  should  see  the  smallest  meaning  in 
them,  to  reconsider  their  future  awards  of 
the  alternative  which  they  may  be  pleased 
to  grant  to  a  fcUow-laborer,  hesitating  to 
accept  the  proposition,  either  that  life  com- 
menced under  other  than  actually  operating 
laws,  or  that  **  all  the  beings  that  ever  lived 
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on  this  earth  have  descended,"  hy  the  way 
of  '*  natural  selection,"  from  a  hypothetical 
unique  instance  of  a  miraculously  created 
primordial  form. 

We  are  aware  that  Professor  Owen  and 
others,  who  have  more  especially  studied  the 
recently  discovered  astounding  phenomena 
of  generation  summed  up  under  the  terms 
parthenogenesis  and  alternation  of  genera- 
tions, have  pronounced  against  those  phe- 
nomena having,  as  yet,  helped  us  **  to  pene- 
trate the  mystery  of  the  origin  of  different 
species  of  ammals,"andhave  affirmed,  at  least 
80  far  as  observation  has  vet  extended,  that 
**  the  cycle  of  changes  is  aefinitely  closed ; " 
that  is,  that  when  the  ciliated  "  monad  "  has 
given  birth  to  the  **  gregarina,"  and  this  to 
me  "  cercaria,"  and  me  "  cercaria "  to  the 
**  distoma," — ^that  the  fertilized  egg  of  the 
fluke-worm  again  excludes  the  progeny  un- 
der the  infusorial  or  monadic  form,  and  the 
cycle  again  recommences.*  But  circum- 
stances are  conceivable,— changes  of  sur- 
rounding influences,  the  operation  of  some 
intermittent  law  at  long  intervals,  like  that 
of  the  calculating-machine  quoted  by  the 
author  of  "Vestiges," — unoer  which  the 
monad  might  go  on  splitting  up  into  monads, 
the  gregarina  mi^ht  go  on  hreeding  gre- 
garin£D,  the  cercana  cercaria;,  etc.,  and  tnus 
four  or  five  not  merely  different  specific,  but 
different  generic,  and  ordinal  forms,  zoolog- 
ically viewed,  might  all  diverge  from  an  an- 
tecedent quite  distinct  form.  For  how  many 
years,  and  by  how  many  generations,  did  the 
captive  polype-progeny  of  the  Medusa  aurita 
go  on  breeding  polypes  of  their  species 
'^Hydra  tuhd\t  without  resolving  themselves 
into  any  higher  form,  in  Sir  John  Dalyell's 
aquarium  !t   The  natural  phenomena  already 

gossessed  by  science  are  far  from  being  ex- 
austed,  on  which  hypotheses,  other  than 
transmutative,  of  the  production  of  species 
by  law  might  be  based,  and  on  a  foundation 
at  least  as  broad  as  that  which  Mr.  Darwin 
has  exposed  in  this  essay. 

We  do  not  adtrocate  any  of  these  hypothe- 
ses in  preference  to  ^e  one  of  "  natural  se- 
lection," we  merely  affirm  that  this  at  pres- 
ent rests  on  as  purely  a  conjectural  basis. 
The  exceptions  to  that  and  earlier  forms  of 
transmutationism  which  rise  up  in  the  mind 
of  the  working  naturalist  and  original  ob- 
server, are  so  many  and  so  strong  as  to  have 
left  the  promulgation  and  advocacy  of  the 
hjpothesis,  under  any  modification,  at  all 
tunes  to  individuals  of  more  imaginative 
teAperament ;  such  as  Demaillet  in  the  last 

*  Pre«idoiit*s  Address  to  tbe  British  Asflociation 
at  Leeds,  p.  27. 

t  See  the  beAutifuI  work  entitled,  "  Rare  and 
Remarkable  Animals  of  Scotland,**  4to.  vol.  1. 1847, 
by  SirJ.  0.  DolyelL 
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century,  Lamarck  in  the  first  half  of  the 
present,  Darwin  in  the  second  half.  The 
great  names  to  which  the  steadv  inductive 
advance  of  zoology  has  been  due  during 
those  periods,  have  kept  aloof  from  any  hy- 
pothesis on  the  origin  of  species.  One  only, 
m  connection  with  ms  pala;ontological  discov- 
eries, with  his  development  of  the  law  of  ir- 
relative repetition  and  of  homologies,  includ- 
ing the  relation  of  the  latter  to  an  archetype, 
has  pronounced  in  favor  of  the  view  of  the 
origin  of  species  by  a  continuouslv  opera- 
tive creational  law;  but  he,  at  tne  same 
time,  has  set  forth  some  of  the  strongest  ob- 
jections or  exceptions  to  the  hypothesis  of 
me  nature  of  that  law  as  a  progressively  and 
gradually  transmutational  one. 

Mr.  Darwin  rarely  refers  to  the  writings 
of  his  predecessors,  from  whom,  rather  than 
from  the  phenomena  of  the  distribution  of 
the  inhabitants  of  South  America,  he  might 
be  supposed  to  have  derived  his  ideas  as  to 
the  origin  of  species.  When  he  does  allude 
to  them,  their  expositions  on  the  subject  are 
inadequately  represented.  Every  one  study- 
ing the  pages  of  Lamarck's  original  chap- 
ters (iii.  vi.  vii.,  voL  L,  and  the  supplemen- 
tal chapter  of  "  additions  "  to  vol.  u.  of  the 
"Philosophie  Zoologique "),  will  see  how 
much  weight  he  gives  to  inherent  constitu- 
tional adaptability,  to  hereditary  influences, 
and  to  the  operation  of  long  lapses  of  time 
on  successive  generations,  in  the  course  of 
transmuting  a  species.  The  common  notion 
of  Lamarck's  pnilosophy,  drawn  from  the 
tirades  which  a  too  figurative  stvle  of  illus- 
trating the  reciprocal  influence  of  innate  ten- 
dencies and  outward  influences  have  drawn 
upon  the  blind  philosopher,  is  incorrect  and 
unjust.    Darwin  writes : — 

"  Nataralists  contiaaallv  refer  to  external  con- 
ditions, such  OS  climate,  food,  etc.,  as  the  on)y 
possible  cause  of  variation.  In  one  very  limited 
sense,  as  we  shall  hereafter  see,  this  may  be  true ; 
bat  it  is  preposterous  to  attribute  to  mere  exter- 
nal conditions,  the  stnicturo,  for  instance,  of  the 
woodpecker,  with  its  feet,  tail,  beak,  and  tongue, 
60  admirably  adapted  to  catch  insects  under  the 
bark  of  trees.  In  the  case  of  the  misseltoe, 
which  draws  its  nourishment  from  certain  trees, 
which  has  seeds  that  must  bo  transported  hy  cei^ 
tain  birds,  and  which  has  flowers  with  separate 
sexes  absolutely  requiring  the  ogency  of  certain 
insects  to  bring  pollen  from  one  flower  to  the 
other;  it  is  cqaallv  preposterous  to  account  for 
the  stroctnre  of  tliis  parasite,  with  its  relations 
to  several  distinct  organic  beings,  by  the  effects 
of  external  conditions,  or  of  habit,  or  of  the  vio- 
lation of  the  plant  itself. 

"  The  author  of  the  '  Vestiges  of  Creation ' 
would,  I  presume,  say  that,  oftcr  a  certain  un- 
known number  of  generations,  somo  bird  hod 
given  birth  to  a  woodpecker,  and  somo  plant 
to  the  misseltoe,  and  tuat  these  had  been  pro- 
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daced  perfect  as  we  now  sec  them ;  but  this  as- 
sumption seems  to  mo  to  be  no  explanation,  for 
it  leaYCS  the  cose  of  the  co-ndaptntions  of  organic 
beings  to  each  other  and  to  their  physical  condi- 
tions of  life  untouched  and  unexplained." — ^P.  3. 

The  last  cited  ingenious  writer  came  to 
the  task  of  attempting  to  unravel  the  **  mys- 
tery of  mysteries,"  wnen  a  grand  series  of 
embryological  researches  had  brought  to 
li^bt  the  extreme  phases  of  form  that  the 
higher  animals  passed  through  in  the  course 
of  foetal  development,  and  the  striking  anal- 
ogies which  transitory  embryonal  phases  of 
a  ni^her  species  presented  to  series  of  lower 
species  in  their  permanent  or  completely  de- 
.  yeloped  state.  He  also  instances  the  abrupt 
departure  from  the  specific  type  manifested 
by  a  malformed  or  monstrous  offspring,  and 
called  to  mind  the  coses  in  which  such  mal- 
formations had  lived  and  propagated  the  de- 
viating structure.  The  author  of  "Ves- 
tiges," therefore,  speculates — and  we  think 
not  more  rashly  or  unlawfully  than  his  critic 
has  done—on  other  possibiliues,  other  con- 
ditions of  change,  than  the  Lamarckian  ones ; 
as,  for  example,  on  the  influence  of  prema- 
ture birth  and  of  prolonged  foetation  in  es- 
tablishing the  beginning  of  a  specific  form 
different  m>m  that  of  the  parent.  And  does 
not  the  known  history  oi  certain  varieties, 
such  as  that  of  M.  Graux's  cachemir-wooled 
sheep,  which  began  suddenly  by  malforma- 
tion, show  the  feasibility  of  tnis  view?* 
"The  whole  train  of  animated  beings," 
writes  the  author  of  "  Vestig;es  of  Creation," 
^'are  the  results /Srs^,  of  an  inherent  impulse 
in  the  forms  of  life  to  advance,  in  definite 
times,  through  grades  of  organization  ter- 
minating in  the  highest  dicotyledons  and 
mammals ;  second,  of  external  physical  cir- 
cumstances, operating  re-actively  upon  the 
central  impulse  to  produce  the  reijuisite  pe- 
^^iliarities  of  exterior  organization,  —  the 
adaptation  of  the  natural  tneologian."  But 
he,  likewise,  requires  the  same  additional 
element  which  Mr.  Darwin  so  freely  invokes. 
"  The  gestation  of  a  single  organism  is  the 
work  of  but  a  few  days,  weeks,  or  months ; 
but  the  gestation  (so  to  speak)  of  a  whole 
creation  is  a  matter  involving  enormous 
spaces  of  time."  ..."  Though  distinctions 
admitted  as  specific  are  not  now,  to  ordinary 
observation,  superable,  time  may  have  a 
power  over  these."  ..."  Geology  shows 
successions^  of  forms  and  grants  enormous 
spaces  of  time  within  which  we  may  believe 
them  to  have  changed  fi-om  each  oUier  by 
the  means  which  we  see  producing  varieties. 
Brief  spaces  of  time  admittedly  sufficing  to 
produce  these  so-called  varieties,  is  it  unrea- 
sonable to  suppose  that  large  spaces  of  time 

*  Reporte  of  the  Juries  Exhibition  of  the  Works 
of  AU  Katioos,  8vo.,  1863,  p.  70. 


would  effect  mutations  somewhat  more  de- 
cided, but  of  the  same  character  ?  "  • 
Unquestionably  not,  replies  Mr.  Darwin  :— 

"  To  give  an  imaginary  example  from  changes 
in  progress  on  an  island :  let  the  organization 
of  a  canine  animal  which  preyed  chiefly  on  rab- 
bits, but  sometimes  on  hares,  become  slightly 
plastic ;  let  tliese  same  changes  cause  the  num* 
ber  of  rabbits  very  slowly  to  decrease,  and  the 
number  of  hares  to  increase ;  the  effect  of  thb 
would  bo  that  the  fox  or  dog  would  be  driren  to 
try  to  catch  more  hares ;  his  organization,  how- 
ever, being  slightly  plastic,  those  Individuals 
with  the  lightest  forms,  longest  limbs,  and  best 
eyesight,  let  the  difference  bo  ever  so  small, 
would  be  slightly  favored,  and  would  tend  to 
live  longer,  and  to  8ur\'ivo  during  that  time  of 
the  year  when  food  was  scarcest ;  they  would 
also  rear  more  young,  which  would  tend  to  in- 
herit those  slight  peculiarities.  The  less  fleet 
ones  would  be  rigidly  destroyed.  I  can  see  no 
more  reason  to  doubt  that  thc^e  causes  in  a  thou- 
sand generations  would  produce  a  marked  effect, 
and  adapt  the  form  of  the  fox  or  dog  to  the 
catching  of  hares  instead  of  rabbits,  tlian  that 
greyhounds  can  be  improved  by  selection  and 
careful  breeding."  t 

Of  course,  prosaic  minds  are  apt  to  bore 
one  by  asking  for  our  proofs,  ana  one  feels 
almost  provoked,  when  seduced  to  the  brink 
of  such  a  draught  of  forbidden  knowledge 
as  the  transmutationists  offer,  to  have  the 
Circean  cup  dashed  away  by  the  dry  remark 
of  a  president  of  the  British  Association  ;^ 

"  Observation  of  animals  in  a  state  of  nature 
is  required  to  show  their  degree  of  plasticity,  or 
the  extent  to  which  varieties  do  arise :  whereby 
grounds  may  bo  had  for  judging  of  the  proba- 
hility  of  the  elastic  ligaments  and  joint-structures 
of  a  feline  foot,  for  example,  being  superinduced 
upon  the  more  simple  structure  of  the  toe  with 
the  non-retractile  daw,  according  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  a  succession  of  varieties  in  time."  t 

This  very  writer  has,  however,  himself 
suggested  an  operative  cause  in  the  develop- 
ment of  organized  beings  of  a  different  and 
opposite  character  to  that  conceived  by 
"  Vestiges,"  to  produce  the  teleological  adap- 
tations. Professor  Owen  has  pointed  out 
the  numerous  instances  in  the  animal  king- 
dom of  a  principle  of  structure  prevalent 
throughout  the  vegetable  kingdom,  exempli- 
fied by  the  multiplication  of  organs  in  one 
animal  performing  the  same  ftmction,  and 
not  related  to  each  other  by  combination  of 
powers  for  the  performance  of  a  higher  func- 
tion. The  invertebrate  animals,  according 
to  the  professor,  afford  the  most  numerous 
and  striking  illustrations  of  the  princi^es 

*  Vestiges  of  Creation,  8vo.,  1846,  p.  281. 

t  "  On  the  Tendency  of  Species  to  form  Varie- 
ties/' etc.,  in  *'  Proceedings  of  the  Lmosean  Soci- 
ety," 1868,  p.  49. 

I  Address,  p.  44. 
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wbich  he  has  generalised  as  the  '*  Law  of 
IireladYe  Bepetition." 

**  We  perceive,"  says  be,  •*  in  the  fact  of  the 
endoskelcton  consiMing  of  a  succession  of  seg* 
ments  similarly  composed— in  the  very  power  of 
ennncioting  special,  general,  and  serial  homo- 
logies— an  illustration  of  that  law  of  vegetative 
or  irrelative  repetition,  which  ia  so  much  more 
conspicnously  manifested  by  the  segments  of  Uie 
exoskelcton  of  the  invertebrata :  as,  for  ex- 
amnio,  in  the  rings  of  the  centipede  and  worm, 
ana  in  the  more  ranltiplicd  parts  of  the  skeleton 
of  the  Echinodcrms.  The  repetition  of  similar 
segments  in  the  spinal  column,  and  of  similar 
elements  in  a  vertebral  segment,  is  analogous  to 
the  repetition  of  similar  crystals,  as  the  result  of 
the  polarizing  fbnro  in  the  growth  of  an  in- 
organic body.  Not  only  does  the  principle  of 
vegetative  repetition  prevail  more  and  more  as 
we  descend  in  the  scale  of  animal  life,  but  the 
forms  of  the  repeated  parts  of  the  skeleton  ap- 
proach more  and  more  to  geometrical  figures ; 
as  we  see,  for  example,  in  the  external  skeleton^ 
of  the  echini  and  star>ftshcs ;  nay,  the  calcifyine 
salt  assumes  the  same  crystalline  fignree  wnicn 
characterize  it,  when  deposited  and  subject  to  the 
general  polarizing  force  out  of  the  organised  body. 
Hero,  therefore,  we  have  direct  proof  of  the  con- 
currence of  such  general  all-pervading  polarizing 
force,  with  the  adaptive  or  special  organizing 
force,  in  the  development  of  an  animal  body/' 

In  addition,  therefore,  to  the  organizing 
principle,  however  explained,  producing  the 
special  ''  adaptations,^  and  admitted  as  the 
*<  second  "  power  in  the  production  of  species 
by  "  Vestiges,"  Professor  Owen  states— 

"There  appears  also  to  be  in  counter-op- 
eration during  the  building  up  of  such  bodies, 
a  general  polarizing  force,  to  the  operation  of 
wliich  the  similaritv  of  forms,  the  repetition  of 
parts,  the  signs  of  the  unity  of  orjg;anization  may 
oe  mainly  ascnbed ;  the  platonic  Uia  or  spe- 
cific organizing  principle  would  seem,"  ho  adds, 
**  to  be  in  antagonism  with  the  general  polar- 
izing force,  and  to  subdue  and  mould  it  in  sub- 
serviency to  the  exigencies  of  the  resulting  spe- 
cific form."  ♦ 

An  index  of  the  de^e  in  which  the  po- 
laric  or  irrelative  repetitive  fbroe  has  oper- 
ated is  given  hj  that  character  of  the  ani- 
mal's organization  which  is  expressed  by  the 
term  of  **  a  more  generalized  structure.  Y. 
Baer  pointed  out  that  the  structure  was 
"  more  generalized,"  in  the  ratio  of  the  prox- 
imity of  the  individual  to  the  starting  ^oint 
of  its  existence.  In  proportion  as  the  indi- 
vidual is  subject  to  the  action  and  re-action 
of  surroundin|f  influences,  in  other  words, 
as  it  advances  m  Ufc,  does  it  ao^uire  a  more 
qtecialized  structure— more  decided  specific 
and  individual  characters.t  Owen  has  shown 

*  Archetype  of  the  Vertebrate  Skeleton,  8vo, 
IMO,  p.  171. 

t  **  The  extent  to  which  the  resemblance,  ex- 
pressed by  the  term '  Unity  of  Organization,*  may 


that  the  more  generalized  structure  is  in  a 
very  significant  degree,  a  characteristic  of 
many  extinct  as  compared  with  recent  ani- 
mals ;  and  it  may  be  readily  conceived  tluit 
specialization  of  structure  would  be  the  re- 
sult of  the  progressive  modification  of  any 
organ  applied  to  a  special  purpose  in  the  an- 
imal economy. 

We  have  cited  these  attempts  to  elucidate 
the  nature  of  the  organizing  forces,  to  show 
the  jvevalent  condition  of  the  most  advanced 
physiological  minds  in  regard  to  the  cause 
of  the  successive  introduction  of  distinct 
species  of  plants  and  animals.  Demaillet 
invoked  the  operation  of  the  external  influ- 
ences or  conditions  of  life,  with  consenta- 
neous volitional  cfibrts,  in  order  to  raise 
species  in  the  scale,  as  the  fish,  e.  g.,  into 
the  bird.*  Buflbn  called  in  the  same  agency 
to  lower  the  specicr,  by  way  of  degeneration, 
as  the  bear,  e.  g.,  into  the  sea^  and  this 
into  the  whale.f  Lamarck  added  to  these 
outward  influences  the  effects  of  increased 
or  decreased  use  or  action  of  parts.  The 
Author  of  ''  Vestiges,"  availing  himself  of 
the  in^nious  illustration  of  a  pre-ordained 
exception,  occurring  at  remote  mtervals,  to 
the  ordinary  course,  derived  by  Babbage 
from  the  working  of  his  calculatmg  enginCi 
threw  out  the  suggestion  of  a  like  rare  ex- 
ception in  the  clmracter  of  the  offspring  of 
a  Known  species,  and  he  cites  the  results  of 
embryological  studies,  to  show  how  such 
"monster,"  either  by  excess  or  defect,  by  ar- 
rest or  prolongation  of  development,  might 
be  no  monster  in  fact,  but  one  of  the  pre- 
ordained exceptions  in  the  long  series  6f  nat- 
ural operations,  £^ving  rise  to  the  introduc- 
tion or  a  new  species.  Owen  applies  the  more 
recent  discoveries  of  Parthenogenesis  to  the 
same  mysterious  problem.  A  poljrpe,  e.  f,, 
breaks  up  into  a  pile  of  meduss  i  **  the  m- 
direct  or  direct  action  of  the  conditions  of 
life  "  might  tend  to  harden  the  integument 
and  change  the  medusa  into  a  star-fish.  But 
he  resists  the  seduction  of  possibilities,  and 
g^ovemed  by  the  extent  ox  actual  observa- 
tion, says: — "The  first  acquaintance  with 
these  marvels  excited  the  hope  that  we  were 
about  to  penetrate  the  mystery  of  the  origin 
of  species ;  but  as  far  as  observation  has  yet 
extended,  the  cycle  of  changes  is  definitely 
closed."! 

Mr.  Wallace  calls  attention  to  the  "  tra- 

be  traced  between  the  higher  and  lower  organized 
animals,  bears  an  inverro  ratio  to  their  approx- 
imation to  maturity.**  ( Owem^  Ltcturtt  <m  Iwetr^ 
UbraUt^  p.  645.) 

*  Toliiamed,  on  Entretiens  d*un  Philosophe  In- 
dien  avec  un  Missiooaire  Franoois,  Amsterdam, 
8vo,  1748. 

t  Histoire  Naturelle^  etc.,  4to,  torn.  xiv.  1766. 

X  Address  to  the  British  Association  at  Leeds, 
1858,  p.  27, 
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xnendous  rate  of  increase  in  a  few  years  from 
a  single  pair  of  birds  producing  two  young 
ones  each  year,  and  this  only  four  times  in 
their  life ;  in  fifteen  years  such  pair  would 
have  increased  to  nearly  ten  millions ! "  * 
The  passenger-pigeon  of  the  United  States 
exemplifies  such  rate  of  increase,  where  con- 
genial food  abounds.  But,  as  a  general  rule, 
the  animal  population  of  a  country  is  station- 
ary, being  kept  down  by  a  periodical  defi- 
ciency of  food,  and  other  checks.  Hence  the 
struggle  for  existence;  and  the  successful 
result  of  adapted  organization  and  powers 
in  a  well-developed  variety,  which  Mr.  Dar- 
win generalizes  as  **  Natural  Selection,"  and 
which  Mr.  Wallace  f  illustrates  as  follows : — 

"An  antclopo  with  shorter  or  weaker  logs 
must  necessarily  suffer  more  from  the  attacks  of 
the  felloe  cam i vera ;  the  passenger-pigeon  with 
less  powerful  wings,  would  sooner  or  later  be 
affected  in  its  powers  of  procuring  a  regular  sup- 
ply of  food."  I .  If,  on  the  other  hand,  "  any 
species  should  produce  a  variety  having  slightly 
increased  powers  of  preserving  existence,  that 
variety  must  inevitably  in  time  acquire  a  supe- 
riority in  numbers.''  **  During  any  change  tend- 
ing to  render  existence  more  difficult  to  a  spe- 
cies, tasking  its  utmost  powers  to  avoid  complete 
extermination,  those  individuals  forming  the 
most  feebly  organized  variety  would  suffer  first ; 
the  same  causes  continuing  the  parent  species 
would  next  puffer,  would  gradually  diminish  in 
numbers,  and  with  a  recurrence  of  similar  un- 
favorable conditions,  must  soon  become  extinct. 
The  superior  variety  would  then  alone  remain, 
and  on  a  return  to  favorable  circumstances 
would  rapidly  increase  in  numbers  and  occupy 
the  place  ot  the  extinct  species  and  variety. 
The  variety  would  now  have  replaced  the  species 
of  which  it  would  be  a  more  perfectly  developed 
and  a  more  highly  organized  form."  § 

Buffon  regarded  varieties  as  particular  al- 
terations of  species,  as  supporting  and  illus- 
trating a  most  important  principle — ^the  mu- 
tability of  species  themselves.  The  so-called 
varieties  of  a  species,  species  of  a  ^nus, 
genera  of  a  family,  etc.,  were,  with  him,  so 
many  evidences  of  the  progressive  amount 
or  degrees  of  change  which  had  been  super- 
induced by  time  and  generations  upon  a  pri- 
mordial type  of  animal.  Applying  this  prin- 
ciple to  the  two  hundred  mammahan  species 
of  which  he  had  given  a  history  in  his  great 
work,  he  believed  himself  able  to  reduce 
them  to  a  very  small  number  of  primitive 
stocks  or  families.  ||  Of  these  he  enumerates 
fifteen :  besides  which,  Buffon  specifies  cer- 
tain isolated  forms,  which  represent,  as  he 

*  Proceedings  of  the  Liuniean  Society,  1858,  p. 
65. 

t  Proceedings  of  the  Linnasan  Society  (dated 
from  "  Teniate/*  February,  1868),  vol.  iii.  p.  68. 

1  Wallace,  loc.  cit  p.  86. 

4  lb.,  p.  68. 

0  Histolre  Natmelle,  torn.  xiv.  p.  388. 


forcibly  and  truly  expresses  it,  both  spedes 
and  genus ;  *  such  are  the  elephant,  rhinoc- 
eros, hippopotamus,  giraffe,  camel,  lion,  bear, 
and  mole,  t  Pakcontology  has  since  re- 
vealed the  evidences  of  the  true  nature  and 
causes  of  the  present  seeming  isolation  of 
some  of  these  lorms. 

Such  evidences  have  been  mainly  opera- 
tive with  the  later  adopters  and  difiusers  of 
Buffon's  principle  in  the  reduction  of  the 
number  of  primitive  sources  of  existing  spe- 
cies, and  the  contraction  of  the  sphere  of  di- 
rect creative  acts.  Thus  Lamarck  X  reduces 
the  primordial  fcnins  or  prototypes  of  an- 
imals to  two,  viz.  the  worm  (vers),  and  the 
monad  (infusoires) ;  the  principles  which  in 
the  course  of  illimited  time  operated,  on  his 
hypothesis,  to  produce  the  present  groups  of 
animals  led  firom  the  vibrio,  througn  the  an- 
nelids, cirripeds,  and  molluscs  to  nshes,  and 
there  met  the  ot^er  developmental  route  by 
way  of  rotifers,  polypes,  radiaries,  insects, 
arachnides,  and  Crustacea.  The  class  of 
fishes,  deriving  its  several  forms  firom  com- 
binations of  transmuted  squids  and  crabs, 
then  proceeded  through  the  well-defined  ver- 
tebrate pattern  up  to  man.  With  a  philo- 
sophic consistency,  wanting  in  his  latest 
follower,  Lamarck  sums  up:  ''Cette  s^rie 
d'animaux  commen^ant  par  deux  branches 
oil  se  trouvent  les  plus  imparfaits,  les  pre- 
miers de  chacune  de  ces  branches  ne  resol- 
vent Pexistence  que  par  g6n6ration  directe 
ou  8pontan6e."  §     ^  ^ 

Mr.  Darwin,  availing  himself  of  the  more 
exact  ideas  of  the  affinities  and  relationships 
of  animal  groups  obtained  by  subsequent  in- 
duction, says:  '*I  believe  tliat  animals  have 
descended  from  at  most  onlpr  four  or  five 
progenitors,"  [evidently  meanmg,  or  answer- 
ing to,  the  type  forms  of  the  four  or  five 
*'  sub-kingdoms  "  in  modem  zoology],  *^  and 
plants  from  an  equal  or  lesser  number.^ 

But  if  the  means  which  produce  varieties 
have  operated  <'  through  the  enormous  species 
of  time,  within  which  species  are  changed,"  || 
the  minor  modifications  which  produce,  im- 
der  our  brief  scope  of  observation,  so-called 
varieties,  might  well  amount  to  differences 
equivalent  to  those  now  separating  sub-king- 
doms; and,  accordingly,  *<  analog}',"  Mr. 
Darwin  logically  admits,  ''would  lead  us 
one  step  further,  namely,  to  the  belief  that 
all  animals  and  plants  have  descended  from 
some  one  prototjrpe ; "  ^  and  summing  up 
the  conditions  which  all  living  things  have 

*  "  Quelques  esp6ces  Isoldes,  qui,  comme  celle 
de  Thomme,  fassent  en  mdme  temps  esp6ce  et 
genre." — Tom.  cit.  p.  886. 

t  lb.,  p.  860. 

i  Philosophie  Zoologique,  vol.  ii.  p.  468. 

I  lb.,  p.  463. 

|1  Vestiges  of  Creation,  p.  281. 

1  Op.  cit.,  p.  484. 
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in  common,  this  writer  infers  from  that  an- 
aloffy,  that  probably  all  the  organic  beings 
which  have  ever  lived  on  this  earth,  have 
descended  from  some  one  primordial  form, 
into  which  life  was  first  breathed."  * 

By  the  latter  scriptural  phrase,  it  may  be 
inferred  that  Mr.  Darwin  formally  recog- 
nizes, in  the  so-limited  beginning,  a  direct 
creative  act,  something  like  that  supernat- 
ural or  miraculous  one  which,  in  the  preced- 
ing page,  he  defines,  as  '*  certain  elemental 
atoms  which  have  been  commanded  suddenly 
to  flash  into  living  tissues."  ^  He  has,  doubt- 
less, framed  in  his  imagination  some  idea  of 
the  common  organic  prototype ;  but  he  re- 
frains frt)m  submitting  it  to  criticism.  He 
leaves  us  to  imagine  our  globe  void,  but 
so  advanced  as  to  be  under  the  conditions 
which  render  life  possible ;  and  he  then  re- 
stricts the  Divine  power  of  breathing  life 
into  organic  form  to  its  minimum  of  direct 
operation.  All  subsequent  organisms  hence- 
forward result  from  properties  imparted  to 
the  organic  elements  at  the  moment  of  their 
creation,  pre-adapting  them  to  the  infinity  of 
complications  and  their  morphological  re- 
aults,  which  now  try  to  the  utmost  the  natu- 
ralist's faculties  to  comprehend  and  classify. 
And  we  admit  with  Buckland,  that  such  an 
aboriginal  constitution,  *'  far  from  supersed- 
ing an  intelligent  agent,  would  only  exalt 
our  conceptions  of  the  consummate  skill  and 
power,  that  could  comprehend  such  an  infi- 
nity of  future  uses,  under  future  systems, 
in  the  original  groundwork  of  his  creation." 

We  would  accordingly  assure  Professor 
Owen  that  he  ''  may  conceive  the  existence 
of  such  ministers,  personified  as  nature  with- 
out derogation  of  the  Divine  power  j "  and 
that  he,  with  other  inductive  naturalists,  may 
confidently  advance  in  the  investigation  of 
those  "  natural  laws  or  secondary  causes,  to 
which  the  orderly  succession  and  progression 
of  organic  phenomena  have  been  commit- 
ted." t  We  have  no  sympathy  whatever 
with  biblical  objectors  to  creation  by  law,  or 
with  the  sacerdotal  revilers  of  those  who 
would  explain  such  law.  Literal  scriptural- 
ism  in  the  time  of  Lactantius,  opposed  and 
reviled  the  demonstrations  of  the  shape  of  the 
earth ;  in  the  time  of  Galileo  it  reviled  and 
persecuted  the  demonstrations  of  the  move- 
ments of  the  earth ;  in  the  time  of  Dean  Cock- 
bum  of  York,  it  anathematized  the  demon- 
strations of  the  antiquitv  of  the  earth ;  and 
the  eminent  geologist  woo  then  personified 
the  alleged  anti-scriptural  heresy,  has  been 
hurdly  kss  emphatic  than  his  theological 
mssailant,  in  his  denunciations  of  some  of 
the  upholders  of  the  "becoming  and  suc- 
oetsion  of  species  by  natiural  law,"  or  by 

♦  Op.  cit.  p.  484. 

t  On  the  Kature  of  Limbs,  p.  86. 
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''a  continuouslv  operating  creative  force." 
What  we  have  here  to  do,  is  to  express  our 
views  of  tlie  hypothesis  as  to  the  nature  and 
mode  of  operation  of  the  creative  law,  which 
has  been  promulgated  by  Messrs.  Wallace 
and  Darwin. 

The  author  of  the  volume  **  On  the  Origin 
of  Species,"  starts  from  a  single  supematu- 
rally  created  form.  He  does  not  aefine  it ; 
it  may  have  been  beyond  his  power  of  con- 
ception. It  is,  however,  eminently  plastic, 
is  modified  by  the  influence  of  external  cir- 
cumstances, and  propagates  such  modifica- 
tions by  generation.  Where  such  modified 
descendants  find  favorable  conditions  of  ex- 
istence, there  they  thrive ;  where  otherwise 
they  perish.  In  the  first  state  of  things,  the 
result  is  so  analogous  to  that  which  man 
brin^  about,  in  establishing  a  breed  of  do- 
mestic animals  from  a  selected  stock,  that  it 
suggested  the  phrase  of  **  Natural  Selec- 
tion ; "  and  we  are  appealed  to,  or  at  least 
**  the  ^oung  and  rising  naturalists  with  plas- 
tic mmds,*  are  adjured  to  believe  that  the 
reciprocal  infiuences  so  defined  have  operated 
through  divergence  of  character  and  extinc- 
tion, on  the  descendants  of  a  common  parent, 
so  as  to  produce  all  the  organic  beings  that 
live,  or  have  ever  lived  on  our  planet. 

Now  we  may  suppose  that  the  primeval 
prototype  began  by  producing  in  the  legal 
generative  way,  creatures  like  itself,  or  so 
slightly  afiected  by  external  infiuences,  as  at 
first  to  be  scarcely  distinguishable  frt>m  their 
parent.  When  as  the  progeny  multiplied 
and  diverged,  they  came  more  and  more 
under  the  influence  of  **  Natural  Selection," 
so,  through  countless  ages  of  this  law's  opera- 
tion, they  finally  rose  to  man.  But,  we  may 
ask,  could  any  of  the  protot^'pe's  descendants 
utterly  escape  the  surrounding  iQfluences? 
To  us  such  immunity,  in  the  iBimitable  pe- 
riod during  which  the  hypothesis  of  natural 
selection  requires  it  to  have  operated,  is  in- 
conceivable. No  living  being,  therefore,  can 
now  manifest  the  mysterious  primeval  form 
to  which  Darwin  restricts  the  direct  creative 
act ;  and  we  may  presume  that  this  inevita- 
ble consequence  of  his  hypothesis,  became  to 
him  an  insuperable  bar  to  the  definition  of 
that  form. 

But  do  the  facts  of  actual  organic  nature 
sQuare  with  the  Darwinian  h^-pothesis  ?  Are 
aU  the  recognized  organic  forms  of  the  pre- 
sent date  so  difierentiated,  so  complex,  so 
superior  to  conceivable  primordial  simplicity 
of  form  and  structure,  as  to  testify  to  the 
effects  of  natural  selection  continuously 
operating  through  untold  time?  Unques- 
tionably not.  The  most  numerous  hving 
beinffs  now  on  the  globe  are  precisely  those 
which  ofier  such  a  simplicity  of  form  and 
•  On  the  Kature  of  Limbs,  p.  482. 
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structure,  as  best  agrees,  and  we  take  leare 
to  affirm  can  onlv  agree,  with  that  ideal 
prototype  from  which,  by  any  hynothesis 
of  natural  law,  the  series  of  yegetaole  and 
animal  life  might  have  diverged. 

If  by  the  patient  and  honest  study  «id 
comparison  of  plants  and  animals,  under 
their  manifold  diversities  of  matured  form, 
and  under  every  step  of  development  by 
which  such  form  is  attained,  an j  idea  may 
be  gained  of  a  hypothetical  primitive  organ- 
ism,—if  its  nature  is  not  to  oe  left  wholly  to 
the  unregulated  fancies  of  dreamy  sperala^ 
tion — ^we  should  say  that  the  form  and  con- 
dition of  life  which  are  common,  at  one 
period  of  existence,  to  every  known  kind  and 
grade  of  organism,  would  be  the  only  conceiv- 
able form  and  condition  of  the  one  primordial 
being  from  which  **  Natural  Selection  "  inflnrs 
that  all  the  organisms  which  have  ever  lived 
on  this  earth  hiave  descended. 

Now  the  form  in  question  is  the  nucleated 
cell,  having  the  powers  of  receiving  nutri- 
tive matter  from  without,  of  assimilating 
such  nutriment,  and  of  propagating  its  kind 
by  spontaneous  fission.  These  powers  are 
called  '*  vital,"  because  as  long  as  they  are 
oontinued  the  organism  is  said  to  live.  The 
most  numerous  and  most  widely  difiused  of 
living  beings  present  this  primitive  grade  of 
structure  and  vital  force,  which  grade  is  in- 
ferior to  that  of  the  truly  definable  '<  plant '^ 
or  ^  animal,"  but  is  a  grade  represented  and 
passed  through  by  the  ^erm  of  every,  even 
the  highest,  dass  of  ammals,  in  the  course 
of  embr3ronic  development.  The  next  sta^ 
of  diflerentiated  or  advanced  organization 
are  defined  as  follows  in  Pnifotaor  Owen's 
last  publication  :— 

**  When  tho  organism  is  rooted,  has  neither 
moath  nor  8tomiu:h,  exhales  oxygen,  and  has 
tissues  composed  of  '  cellulose '  or  of  binary  or 
ternary  compounds,  it  is  called  a  'plant.* 
When  tho  organism  can  move,  when  it  receives 
the  natritive  matter  b^  a  mouth,  inhales  oxygen, 
and  exhales  carbonic  acid,  and  develops  tis- 
sues,  the  proximate  principles  of  which  are 
quateruary  compounds  of  carbon,  hydrogen, 
oxrgem,  and  nitrogen,  it  is  called  an  'animal/ 
But  the  two  divisions  of  organisms  called 
'  plants '  and '  animals '  are  specialized  members 
of  the  great  natural  groaps  of  living  things; 
and  there  are  numerous  organisms,  mostly  of 
minute  «izo  and  rctiiining  tho  form  of  nucleated 
cells,  which  oianifcst  tho  common  organic  char- 
acters, but  without  tho  distinctive  superadd itions 
of  true  plants  or  animals.  8uch  oi^ganisms  are 
called  *  protoxoa,'  and  include  the  sponges  or 
AmorpkantL,  the  Foramim/era  or  Bhizopods,  the 
Poi^^Mtiiiea^  tlie  DiaUmaceot,  Damidia,  Gntfo- 
rinct,  and  most  of  tho  so-called  Pol^geutria  of 
£hroabei^,  or  infnsorial  animalcules  of  older 
authors."*— 

#  Owen*s  Paleontology,  p.  4. 


All  these  would  be  intexpreted  as  tho 
earliest  evidences  of  the  modifying  and  spo- 
des-chanj^ing  influences,  according  to  the 
hypothesis  of  Lamarck.  They  aro  the  or- 
ganisms respecting  which  the  first  living 
physiologists  hesitate  to  apply  the  Harveian 
axiom  amne  vivwn  ab  ooo,  beheving  the  pos- 
ubiUty  of  then*  spontaneous  origin  to  be  by 
no  means  expenmentally  disproved.  The 
prevalence  of  the  essential  first  step  in  the 
production  of  all  higher  organisms,  viz. 
through  the  combined  matter  of  the  '*  germ- 
cell  I'  and ''  sperm-cell,"  has  no  doubt  strongly 
inclined  physiologists  to  believe  impregna-i 
tion  to  be  an  absolute  condition  of  the  be- 
ginning of  all  existing  organisms.  But,  as 
Uie  president  of  the  British  Association 
stated,  in  his  "  Address  "  at  Leeds : — 

" '  In  regard  to  lower  living  tilings,  analogy  is 
but  hazardous  ground  for  conclusions.  The 
singloHjelled  organisms,  such  as  many  of  the  so- 
called  animalcules  of  infusions,  which  arc  at  a 
stage  of  organization  too  low  for  a  definite  trans- 
fer to  either  tho  vegetable  or  animal  kingdoms, 
offer  a  field  of  observation  and  experiment  which 
may  yet  issue  in  givine  us  a  clearer  insight  into 
the  development  of  the  organic  living  cell.'—- 
'  Whether  an  independent  free-rooring  and  as- 
similating organism,  of  a  grade  of  structure 
similar  to,  and  scarcely  higher  than,  the  **  germ- 
cell,''  may  not  arise  by  a  collocation  of  particles, 
through  the  operation  of  a  force  analogous  to 
that  which  originally  formed  tho  eerm-cell  in  tho 
ovarian  stroma,  is  a  question  which  cannot  be 
answered  until  every  possible  care  and  pains 
have  been  applied  to  its  solution.' " — P.  S8. 

Professor  Pouchet  believes  that  he  is  au- 
thorized by  the  results  of  his  experiments  to 
answer  that  question  in  the  affirmative.  It 
is  one  of  supreme  importance,  and  which 
has,  hitherto,  never  received  such  an  amoimt 
of  painstaking  experimental  research  as  it 
ments  {  and  the  best  observations,  the  most 
carefully  conducted  and  ingeniously  devised 
arrangements  for  insuring  success,  are  un- 
doubtedly those  of  the  patiently  observant 
professor  of  Zoology  in  tne  "  Ecole  de  M^- 
ecine,"  and  *' Ecole  sun^eure  des  Sciences," 
at  Eouen.*  This,  at  least,  may  be  affirmed, 
that  the  inductive  groundwork  of  his  oppo- 
nents is  by  no  means  such  as  can  justify  an^ 
dogmatic  negation  of  Heterogeny  as  apph- 
cable  to  the  simplest  Protozoa. 

On  the  basis,  therefore,  of  analogical  prob- 
abilitv,  it  may  be  inferred : — ^that  the  prim^n 
ordial  as  well  as  all  other  forms  of  organic 
beings,  originate,  and  have  ever  originated, 
from  the  operation  of  secondary  and  contin- 
uously operating  creative  laws :  and  that  the 
various  grades  of  organisms  now  in  being, 

*  Pouchet,  **  H^tdroffdnie,  ou  Traits  do  la  G^n- 
Station  spontan^,  base  sur  des  uouvelles  £xpM- 
ences,**  8vo.,  1860. 
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from  the  microscopio  monad  upwards,  indi- 
cate the  Tarious  periods  in  time  at  which  the 
first  step  of  the  series  they  respectively  ter- 
minate oe^n.  The  monad  that  by  **  nat- 
ural selection  "  has  ultimately  become  man, 
dates  from  the  furthest  point  in  the  remote 
past,  upon  which  our  feigTiers  of  develop- 
mental nvpotheses  can  draw  with  unlimited 
credit:  the  monad  which  by  its  superficial 
vibratile  cilia  darted  across  the  field  of  the 
microscope  we  were  looking  through  this 
morning,  is  the  result  of  the  collocation  of 
particles  which,  without  <<  sudden  flash," 
took  place  under  the  operation  of  the  hete- 
rogeneous oimnizing  force  of  yesterday. 

Accordiiwly  we  find  that  every  grade  of 
structure,  urom  the  lowest  to  the  h^hest, 
from  the  most  simple  to  the  most  complex, 
is  now  in  being, — a  result  which  it  is  im- 
possible to  reconcile  with  the  Darwinian  hy- 
pothesb  of  the  one  and  once  only  created 

erimordial  form,  the  parent  of  all  subseouent 
ving  things.  The  cnanges  which  our  planet 
has  undergone  in  the  course  of  ffeoiogical 
time  have  oeen  accompanied  by  the  loss  of 
many  minor  links  whicn  connected  together 
the  existing  evidences  of  gradational  struc- 
ture ;  but  the  general  laws  regulating  the 
progress  and  diversity  of  organic  forms,  hav- 
ing oeen  the  same  throughout  all  time,  so  it 
happens,  according  to  ue  testimony  of  the 
most  experienced  palaeontologists,  that— 

'*  Every  known  fossil  belongs  to  some  one  or 
other  of  the  existing  classes,  and  that  the  organic 
remains  of  the  most  ancient  fossiliferons  strata 
do  not  indicate  or  suggest  thut  any  earlier  and 
different  group  of  beings  remains  to  be  dis- 
covered, or  has  been  irretrievably  lost  in  the  uni- 
versal metamorphism  of  the  oldest  rocks.^* 

That  forms,  recognized  as  species  by  their 
distinctive  characters  and  the  power  of  pro- 
pagating them,  have  ceased  to  exist,  and 
have  successively  passed  away,  is  a  fact  now 
unmiesttoned ;  that  they  have  oeen  extermin- 
atea  by  exceptional  cataclysmai  changes  of 
the  earth's  surface,  as  was  surmised  at  the 
first  acceptance  of  the  fact  of  extinction,  has 
not  been  proved ;  that  their  limitation  in 
time  may,  m  some  instances,  or  in  some  de- 
gree, be  duo  to  constitutional  changes,  accu- 
mulating by  slow  degrees  in  the  long  course 
of  generations,  is  possible :  but  all  the  trace- 
able and  observed  causes  of  extirpation  point 
either  to  continuous  slowly  operating  geolog- 
ical changes,  or  to  no  greater  sudden  cause 
than  the  apparition  of  mankind  on  a  limited 
tract  of  lancf  not  before  inhabited.  It  is  now, 
therefore,  generally  inferred  that  the  extinc- 
tion of  species,  prior  to  man's  existence,  has 
been  due  to  ordinary  causes-— ordinary  in  the 
tense  of  agreement  with  the  great  laws  of 
never-ending  mutation  of  geographical  and 
*  Owen's  Palaeontology,  p.  18. 
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dimatal  conditions  on  the  earth's  surface. 
The  individuals  of  species  least  adapted  to 
bear  such  influences  and  incapable  of  modify- 
ing their  organization  in  harmony  therewitn, 
have  perished.  Extinction,  therefore,  on 
this  hypothesis,  is  due  to  the  want  of  self- 
adjusting,  self-modifying  power  in  the  in- 
dividuals of  the  species. 

In  the  joint  paper  on  the  tendency  of 
varieties  to  form  raedes  by  natural  means 
of  selection,*  one  or  the  authors  writes  :— 

"  Any  minute  variation  in  stmcturo,  habits,  or 
instincts,  adapting  the  individual  better  to  the 
new  conditions,  would  tell  upon  its  vigor  and 
health.  In  the  struggle  it  would  have  a  bettor 
chance  of  surviving,  and  those  of  its  offspring 
which  inherited  the  variation  would  also  have  a 
better  chance.  Let  this  work  go  on  for  a  thou- 
sand venerations,  and  who  will  pretend  to  affirm," 
asks  Mr.  Darwin, "  that  a  new  species  might 
not  be  the  result  ?  " 

Thereupon  is  adduced  the  imaginary  ex- 
ample of  dogs  and  rabbits  on  an  island, 
which  we  have  already  dted. 

Now  this,  we  take  leave  to  say,  is  no  very 
profound  or  recondite  surmise ;  it  is  just  one* 
of  those  obvious  possibilities  that  might  float 
through  the  imagination  of  any  speculative 
naturalist ;  only,  the  sober*  seardier  after 
tnith  wetdd  prefer  a  blameless  silence  to 
sending  the  proposition  forth  as  explanatory 
of  the  origin  of  species,  without  its  mductive 
foundation. 

In  the  degeneration-theory  of  Bufibn,  man 
is  one  of  the  primitive  types,— the  created 
apes  and  monkeys  are  derivatives.  He 
might  have  illustrated  it  as  follows : — 

To  give  an  imaginary  example  &om  chan- 
ges in  progress  on  an  island :  let  the  organ- 
ization of  a  wild  man  feeding  chiefly  on 
finuts  become  slightly  plastic;  let  corre- 
sponding changes  cause  tne  sources  of  food 
on  the  ground  very  slowly  to  decrease,  and 
those  on  the  trees  to  increase  ;  the  effect  of 
this  woidd  be  that  the  man  would  try  to  climb 
more  for  food.  Suppose  also  that  a  tiger  or 
like  destructive  carmvore  should  swim  over 
and  settle  in  the  island,  which  happened 
to  be  destitute  of  flints  for  weapons.  The 
human  org^zation  being  slightly  plastic, 
those  individuals  with  the  longest  and  strong- 
est arms,  and  with  the  most  prehensile  use  of 
the  great  toe,  let  the  difference  be  ever  so 
small,  would  be  slightly  fiivored,  would  sur- 
vive during  that  time  of  the  year  when  food 
was  scarcest  on  the  ground,  but  ripe  and 
ready  on  certain  trees ;  they  would  aho  rear 
more  young  which  would  tend  to  inherit 
these  slight  peculiarities.  The  best  climbers 
would  escape  the  tigers,  the  worst  would  be 
rigidly  destroyed. 

♦  Br  Darwin  and  Wallace,  "  Proceedings  of  the 
LinnsBon  Society,"  August,  1868,  p.  45. 
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Buffon  would  have  seen  no  more  reason  to 
doubt  that  these  causes,  in  a  thousand  gen- 
erations, would  produce  a  marked  effect,  and 
adapt  the  form  of  the  wild  man  to  obtain 
fruits  rather  than  grains,  than  Darwin  now 
belieres  that  man  can  be  improved  by  selec- 
tion and  careful  interbreeding  into  a  nigher, 
more  heroic,  more  angelic  form!  The  ad- 
vocate of  Buffon's  hypothesis  might  point 
out  that  it  is  on  islands,  as  Borneo  and  Sum- 
atra, for  example,  where  the  orang-utan — 
the  obvious  residt  of  such  "  de^dation  by 
natural  selection" — is  exclusively  founa. 
And  is  it  not  there  also,  and  in  some  other 
islands  of  the  Malayan  Archipelago,  where 
the  next  step  in  the  scale  of  "  degeneration  ** 
is  exhibited  in  the  still  longer-armed  Ungkas 
and  other  tail-less  Bylobates  f  And  though 
we  call  them  "  tail-less  "  yet  they  have  tne 
"OS  coccygis;"  and  this  being  a  terminal 
appendage  of  stimted  vertebne,  offers  the 
very  condition  for  the  manifestation  of  an 
occasional  developmental  variety.  If  cats, 
after  accidental  mutilation  or  malformation, 
,  can  propagate  a  tail-less  breed,  why  may  not 
'  apes  produce  a  tailed  variety,  and  by  natural 
selection  in  a  lon^  course  of  ages,  degenerate 
into  endless  incipient  species  of  "baboons 
and  monkeys?*' 

But  Mr.  Darwin,  it  may  be  said,  repudi- 
ates the  coarse  transmutational  conditions 
and  operations  of  Buffon  and  Lamarck ;  or, 
if  there  be  anj  parallel  between  his  and  Buf- 
fon's  illustration  of  the  changing  of  species, 
at  all  events  such  parallels  must  run  in  oppo- 
site directions. 

Mr.  Darwin  starts  from  a  single  created  pro- 
totype, from  which  it  is  difficult  to  conceive 
he  can  mean  any  other  course  of  organic 
progress  than  an  ascensive  one.  But  ofthis, 
in  the  absence  of  a  definition  of  the  starting 
point,  we  cannot  be  perfectly  sure.  "  Natu- 
ral selection  "  may  operate  in  both  directions. 
The  following,  for  example,  woidd  have  been 
cordially  welcomed  by  Buffon  as  a  testimony 
in  favor  of  his  "  d4g6n^tion  "  hypothesis : — 

"  In  North  America  the  black  boar  was  seen 
by  Hcamc  swimming  for  hours  with  widely  open 
mouth,  thns  catching,  liko  a  whale,  insects  in  the 
water.  Even  in  so  cxtremo  a  case  as  this,  if  the 
supply  of  insects  were  constant,  and  if  better 
adapted  competitors  did  not  already  exist  in  the 
oonntry,  I  can  seono  difficalty  in  n  race  of  bears 
being  rendered,  bv  natural  selection,  more  and 
more  aquatic  in  their  structure  and  habits,  with 
larger  and  larger  moutlis,  till  a  creature  was 
produced  as  monstrous  as  a  whale."  * 

If  the  ursine  species  had  not  been  re- 
stricted to  northern  latitudes,  we  might  have 
surmised  this  to  have  been  one  of  the  wis  con- 
nected with  "  the  distribution  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  South  America,"  which  seemed  to 

«  Darwin,  p.  184.    (Uteditioo.) 


Mr.  Darwin,  when  naturalist  onboard  H.M.S. 
Beagle,  '*  to  throw  some  light  on  the  origin 
of  species."  •  But  the  close  resemblance  of 
the  style,  and  of  the  tone  and  frame  of  mind 
which  could  see  no  difficulty  in  the  adequacy 
of  the  above-cited  circumstances  of  '*  exter- 
nal conditions,  of  habit,  of  volition,"  to  change 
a  bear  into  a  whale,  to  those  exemplified  m 
the  "  Philosophie  Zoologique,"  point  strongly 
to  the  writings  of  Lamarck  as  the  true  sug- 
gester  of  Mr.  Darwin's  views  of  animat^ 
nature.  We  look,  however,  in  vain  for  any 
instance  of  h3rpothetical  transmutation  in 
Lamarck  so  gross  as  the  one  above  cited ; 
we  must  descend  to  older  illustrators  of  the 
favorite  idea,  to  find  an  equivalent  case  of 
the  bear  in  ptnrsuit  of  water-insects,  and  we 
find  one  in  the  following:— 

"  Car  il  peut  orrirer,  comroe  nous  s^arons 
qu'en  effet  il  arrive  assez  souvent,  quo  les  pois- 
ftons  ail^  ct  volans  chassanton  ^tnnt  chass^ 
dans  la  mer,  emport^s  du  desir  de  la  pro'ie  on 
do  la  crainto  de  la  mort,  ou  bicn  pouss^  pent- 
6tre  k  ^uelques  pas  du  rivago  par  dcs  vogues 
qu'excitoit  nne  temp^^te,  soient  toinb^s  dans  dea 
roseaux  ou  dans  des  herbages,  d*oh  ensuite  il  ne 
leur  fut  pas  possible  de  rcprendro  vers  la  mer 
Tessor  qui  les  en  avoit  tir^s,  et  qn*en  cet  ^tat  ils 
ayent  contract^  une  plus  j^rande  facultd  de  voler. 
Alors  leurs  nageoires  n'^tant  plus  baij^^^  des 
eaux  do  la  mer,  so  fendirent  et  se  dcfjctt^rent  par 
la  si^cheresse.  Tandis  qu'ils  trouvbrent  dans  les 
roseaux  et  les  herba^s  dans  lesquels  ils  (5toient 
tomb^,  quelqncs  alimens  pour  so  soutenir,  les 
tuyaux  de  leurs  nagcoircs,  sdparcs  les  uns  des 
autres,  se  prolongbrent  et  80  revetirent  de  barbes ; 
on,  pour  parlcr  plus  juste,  les  membranes  qui 
aupararant  les  avoicnt  tenus  colics  les  uns  aux 
autres  se  ro^tamorphos^rent.  La  barbo  form^ 
do  ces  pellicules  d^jet^cs  s'allongea  cllc-m€me ; 
la  pean  de  ces  animanx  se  rcvetit  insensiblemont 
d'un  duret  do  la  ro^me  conleur  dont  cllo^toit 
peinte,  et  ce  duvet  g;rnndit.  Les  petits  ailerons 
qu'ils  avoient  sous  lo  ventre,  ct  qui  comme  leurs 
nageoires,  Icur  avoient  aidd  k  se  promener  dans 
la  mer,  dcvinrent  dcs  pieds,  ct  leur  servirent  it 
marcher  sur  la  tcrro.  It  so  fit  encore  d'autres 
petits  changemens  dans  leur  figure.  Le  bee  ct 
le  col  des  uns  s'allongdrent ;  ccnx  dcs  autres  se 
raconr9irent:  il  en  fut  do  mOmo  du  resto  da 
corps.  Cependant  la  conformite  de  la  premiere 
Bgure  subsiste  dans  lo  total ;  et  eile  est  et  sera 
toujours  ais^o  h  reconnoitre. 

'*  Kxaminez  en  effct  toutes  les  esp^s  de  ponies, 
grosses  et  pctites,  mSmo  celles  dcs  Indes,  celles 
qui  sont  hupp^s,  ou  celles  qui  no  lo  sont  pas  ; 
celles  dont  les  plumes  sont  Itrcbours  telles  qu'on 
en  Toit  k  Damietto,  c'est-k-dire,  dont  le  plumage 
est  couch^  de  la  queue  h  la  tete ;  vous  trouverez 
dans  la  mer  dcs  csp^ces  tontcs  scmblables,  <5cail- 
leuses  ou  sans  dcaillcs.  Toutcs  les  cspeces  de 
perroquets  dont  les  plumages  sont  si  divers,  les 
oiseaux  les  plus  rarcs  et  les  plus  singulierement 
marqnetds  sont  confonnes  h  des  poissons  points, 
comme  eux,  de  noir,  de  brun,  de  gris,  do  jaonc, 

*  Darwin,  p.  1.    (Ist  edition.) 
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de  Tcrd,  de  roage,  do  violet,  do  coaleur  d'or  et 
d'azur ;  ct  ccla  precisdmcnt  dans  los  m^mcs  par- 
ties oil  Ics  plamngcs  do  cos  monies  oiseaux  sont 
diversifi^  d'une  maniero  si  bizarre."* 

Dexnaillet,  it  must  be  admitted,  enters 
more  fully  into  the  details  of  the  operation 
of  '<  natural  selection,"  in  changing  the  fish 
into  the  bird ;  and  it  is,  perhaps,  mm  this 
very  "naivet^"  in  the  exposition  of  his  theory, 
that  its  weakness  has  been  made  so  obvious 
to  later  zoologists  and  comparative  anato- 
mists. Mr.  Darwin  rarelv  shows  a  fair  front 
to  these  searching  tests ;  the  facts  of  the  man- 
ner of  transmutation,  as  they  might  have  pre- 
sented themselves  to  his  fancy,  are  not  stated 
with  the  "abandon"  of  the  old  French  Phi- 
losopher. Vague andgeneral as  is  the  illus- 
tration based  upon  Hearne's  remark,  it  is 
made  still  more  vague  in  a  later  reprint  of 
the  volume  **  On  the  Origin  of  Speciec."  It 
now  reads,  "  In  North  America,  the  black 
bear  was  seen  by  Heame  swimming  for  hours 
with  widely  opened  mouth,  thus  catching, 
almost  like  a  whale,  insects  in  the  water." 
(Ed.  1860,  p.  184.), 

"  Individuals,  it  is  said,  of  every  species, 
in  a  state  of  nature,  annually  pensh,"  and 
"the  survivors  will  be,  for  the  most  part, 
those  of  the  strongest  constitutions  anu  the 
best  adapted  to  provide  for  themselves  and 
offspring,  under  the  circumstances  in  which 
they  exist"  Now,  let  us  test  the  applica- 
bility of  this  postidate  to  the  gradual  muta- 
tion of  a  specific  form  bv  some  instance  in 
Natural  History  eminently  favorable  for  the 
assumed  results.  In  many  species,  nature  has 
superadded  to  general  health  and  strength, 
particular  weapons  and  combative  instincts, 
which,  as,  e.  g.,  in  the  deer-tribe,  insure  to 
the  strongest,  to  the  longest-winded,  the 
lorgest-anuered,  and  the  sharpest-snagged 
stags,  the  choice  of  the  hinds  and  the  chief 
share  in  the  propagation  of  the  next  gener- 
ation. In  such  peculiarly  gifted  species  we 
have  the  most  favorable  conditions  for  test- 
ing one  of  the  conclusions  drawn  by  Messrs. 
Darwin  and  Wallace  from  this  universally 
recognized  "struggle  for  the  preservation  of 
life  and  kind."  If  the  offspring,  inheritin|g 
the  advantages  of  their  parents,  did  in  their 
turn,  however  slightly  and  gpiduallY,  in- 
crease those  advantages,  and  give  birth  to  a 
still  more  favored  progeny,  with  repetition 
of  the  result  to  the  aegree  required  by  "  nat- 

*  '*  Telliamed,  ou  Entretiens  d*iin  Pbilosophc 
Indien  avec  an  Miesionaire  Francois,  Bur  la  Dim- 
inution do  la  Mer/*  etc.,  8vo,  Amsterdam,  1768. 
'  An  edition  in  two  volumes  of  this  oridnal  and 
tnggestire  work,  was  printed,  with  tlie  rife  of  tho 
author  (Deroaillet),  at  tho  Hague,  in  1756.  The 
passage  quoted  will  be  found  at  p.  166,  torn.  iL  of 
this  edition.} 
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ural  selection,"  — then,  according  to  the  rate 
of  modification  experimentally  proved  in  pig- 
eons, we  ought  to  find  evidence  of  progres- 
sive increase  in  the  combative  qualities  of 
antlers  in  those  deer  that  for  centuries  have 
been  under  observation  in  our  parks,  and 
still  more  so  in  those  that  have  fought  and 
bred  from  the  earliest  historical  times  in  the 
mountain  wilds  of  Scotland.  The  element 
of  "natural  selection,"  above  illustrated, 
either  is,  or  is  not,  a  law  of  nature.  K  it  be 
one,  the  results  should  be  forthcoming ;  more 
especially  in  those  exceptional  cases  m  which 
nature  herself  has  superadded  structures,  as 
it  were,  expressly  to  illustrate  the  conse- 
(juences  of  such  "  general  struggle  for  the 
life  of  the  individual  and  the  continuance  of 
the  race."  •  The  antlers  of  deer  are  expressly 
given  to  the  male,  and  permitted  to  him,  in 
fighting  trim,  only  at  the  combative  sexual 
season;  they  fall  and  are  renewed  annually ; 
thev  belong,  moreover,  to  the  most  plastic 
and  variable  parts  or  appendages  of  the  quad- 
ruped. Is  it,  then,  a  fact  that  the  fallow-deer 
propagated  under  these  influences  in  Wind- 
sor Forest,  since  the  reign  of  William  Itufus, 
now  manifest  in  the  superior  condition  of 
the  antlers,  as  weapons,  that  amount  and 
kind  of  change  which  tho  successions  of 
generations  under  the  influence  of  "  natural 
selection  "  ought  to  have  produced  ?  Do  the 
crowned  antlers  of  the  red  deer  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  surpass  those  of  the  turbaries 
and  submerged  forest-lands  which  date  back 
long  before  the  beginning  of  our  English 
history  P  Does  the  variability  of  the  (Artifi- 
cially bred  pigeon,  or  of  the  cultivated  cab- 
bage outweigh,  in  a  philosophical  consider- 
ation of  the  origin  of  species,  those  obstinate 
evidences  of  persistence  of  specific  tvpes  and 
of  inherent  hmitation  of  change  of  cnaracter, 
however  closely  the  seat  of  such  characters 
may  be  connected  with  the  "best  chance 
of  taking  care  of  sdf  and  of  begetting  off- 
spring?" If  certain  bounds  to  the  varia- 
bility of  specific  characters  be  a  law  in  na- 
ture, we  then  can  see  why  the  successive 
Erogeny  of  the  best  antlered  deer,  proved  to 
e  best  by  wager  of  battle,  should  never 
have  exceeded  the  specific  limit  assigned  to 
such  best  possible  antlers  under  that  law  of 
limitation.  If  unlimited  variability  by  "  nat- 
ural selection "  be  a  law,  we  ought  to  see 
some  degree  of  its  operation  in  the  peculiarly 
favorable  test-instance  just  quoted. 

That  the  variability  of  an  organism  to  a 
certain  extent  is  a  constant  and  certain 
condition  of  life  we  admit,  otherwise  there 

*  "  Individual  males  have  had,  in  successive  gen- 
erations, some  slight  advantage  over  other  males  in 
their  weapons,  om  have  transmitted  these  advan- 
tages to  their  male  olbpriog.**— i>arvtfi,  p.  89 
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would  be  no  distinguishable  individuals  of  a 
species.  The  forester,  by  the  operation  of 
tnis  law  of  variability,  is  able  to  distinguish 
his  individual  oaks,  the  shepherd  his  partic- 
ular sheep,  the  teacher  his  several  scnolars. 
This  true  and  proved  law  of  variability  is, 
in  fact,  the  essential  condition  of  individu- 
ality itself.  We  have  searched  in  vain,  from 
Demaiilet  to  Darwin,  for  the  evidence  or  the 
proof,  that  it  is  only  necessary  for  one  indi- 
vidual to  vary,  be  it  ever  so  uttle,  in  order 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  variability  is  pro- 
gressive and  unlimited,  so  as,  in  the  course 
of  generations,  to  change  the  species,  the 
genus,  the  order,  or  the  class.  We  have  no 
objection  to  this  result  of  "natural  selec- 
tion" in  the  abstract ;  but  we  desire  to  have 
reason  for  our  faith.  What  we  object  to  is, 
that  science  shoidd  be  compromised  through 
the  assumption  of  its  true  character  by  mere 
hv^otheses,  the  logical  consequences  of 
wmch  are  of  such  deep  importance. 

The  powers,  aspirations,  and  missions  of 
man  are  such  as  to  raise  the  study  of  his 
origin  and  nature,  inevitably  and  by  the  very 
necessity  of  the  case,  from  the  mere  physio- 
logical to  the  psychological  sta^e  of  scien- 
tific operations.  Everv  step  in  the  progress 
of  tins  study  has  tended  to  obliterate  the 
technical  barriers  bv  which  logicians  have 
sought  to  separate  the  inquiries  relating  to 
the  several  parts  of  man's  nature.  The  con- 
siderations involved  in  the  attempt  to  dis- 
close the  origin  of  the  worm  are  inadeouate 
to  the  requirements  of  the  higher  problem 
of  the  origin  of  man ;  and  it  may  be  that  the 
conditions  of  that  problem  are  beyond  our 
present  powers  of  acquiring  certam  knowl- 
edge. 

To  him,  indeed,  who  may  deem  himself 
devoid  of  soul  and  as  the  brute  that  per- 
isheth,  any  speculation,  pointing,  with  the 
smallest  feasibilitv,  to  an  intelligible  notion 
of  the  way  of  coming  in  of  a  lower  organized 
species,  may  be  sufficient,  and  he  need  con- 
cern himself  no  further  about  his  own  rela- 
tions to  a  Creator.  But  when  the  members 
of  the  Boyal  Institution  of  Great  Britain 
are  taught  by  their  evening  lecturer  that 
such  a  limited  or  inadequate  view  and  treat- 
^  ment  of  the  great  problem  exemplifies  that 
application  of  science  to  which  England 
owes  her  greatness,  we  take  leave  to  remind 
the  managers  that  it  more  trvly  parallels  the 
abuse  of  science  to  which  a  neighboring  na- 
tion, some  seventy  years  since,  owed  its 
temporar)'  degradation.  By  their  fruits  may 
the  promoters  of  true  and  false  philosophy 
be  known.  We  gazed  with  amazement  at 
the  audacity  of  the  dispenser  of  the  hour's 
intellectual  amusement,  who,  availing  him- 
self of  the  technical  ignorance  of  the  major- 
ity of  bis  auditors,  sought  to  blind  them  as 


to  the  frail  foimdations  of  "  natural  selec- 
tion **  by  such  illustrations  as  the  subjoined : 

Eyrax  JRhinoceroa  Tapir  Horae 

I       I       r     I 


:oT 


PALiEOtHERE. 

Tumbler  Bunt  Pouter  FtmtaU 

I  I  I  I 

ROCBL-PIGEON. 

The  above  diagrams  were  set  before  an 
intelligent  audience  by  a  profbssor,  in  whom 
they  naturally  repose  coimdence  as  to  facts 
specially  belonging  to  his  science,  as  paral- 
lel instances  of  departure  from  type:  the 
one  illustrating  the  extent  and  directions  in 
which  varieties  diverge  from  a  type  form,  in 
long  course  of  time,  oy  **  natural  selection ; " 
the  other  showing  the  correlative  examples 
of  such  divergence,  in  a  short  course  of  time, 
through  human  selection.  He  told  them 
that,  in  the  latter  series,  the  skeleton  varied 
in  regard  to  the  number  of  vertebrro ;  but 
did  not  remark  that  it  was  in  the  variable 
region  of  the  tail,  on  which  no  ornithologist 
ever  depended  for  a  specific  character,  neimer 
did  he  state  that  the  tlleged  difference  in 
the  number  of  dorsal  vertebrsB*  was  one 
that  is  merely  simulated  by  a  greater  or  less 
extent  of  the  process  of  anchylosis  over  a 
region  of  the  spinal  column  in  which  every 
vertebrae  was  originally  distinct.  With  re- 
gard to  the  parallel  diagram,  no  allusion  was 
made  to  sucn  differences  in  the  relative  posi- 
tion of  the  cranial  bones  as  the  following, 
viz.:  that  in  the  palseotherium,  as  in  the 
tapir,  the  maxillary  bones  intervene  between 
and  separate  the  nasal  bones  from  the  inter- 
maxillary bones ;  whilst  in  the  horse,  as  in 
the  hyrax,  the  nasal  and  intermaxillary  bones 
are  united  as  far  as  their  extremities ;  that, 
consequently,  the  external  nostril  is  bounded 
by  four  bones  in  the  horse,  but  by  six  in  its 
implied  progenitor ;  that  there  is  as  marked 
a  difference  in  the  conformation  of  the  orbit, 
which  is  encircled  by  the  union  of  the  malar 
with  the  frontal  bone  in  the  horse,  but  is 
left  widely  open  or  incomplete,  by  the  want 
of  such  union  in  the  same  two  cranial  bones 
of  the  pakDOthere.  The  advocate  of  the 
"natural  selection"  view  exaggerated  re- 
semblances and  glossed  over  discrepancies 
(^  structure.  The  resemblance  of  the  False- 
othere  to  its  four  hypothetical  descendants, 
in  respect  of  their  more  generalized  or  more 
specialized  structures,  was  flippantly  afiirmed 
to  be  as  that  of  a  father  to  his  four  sons !  f 

♦  Darwin,  p.  22. 

t  Professor  Huxley's  Lecture  "  On  Species  and 
Races  aud  their  Origin,*'  Friday,  February  10th, 
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Nothing  was  said  to  give  his  hearers  a  no- 
tion of  the  important  difference  between  the 
horse  and  palseothere  in  the  structure  and 
implantation  of  the  whole  dental  system. 
Yet  the  horse  resembles  the  elephant  in  hav- 
ing a  long  mass  of  complexly  interblended 
dental  substances  deeply  implanted  in  a  large 
simple  socket ;  whOst  the  pahcothere  differs 
from  both,  in  having  a  short  mass  or  crown 
of  differently  disposed  dental  substances  im- 
planted by  several  long  fangs  in  a  corre- 
spondingly complex  socket.  To  the  compe- 
tent anatomist  a  score  of  such  anatomical 
differences  would  be  present  to  the  memory 
in  contrasting  the  two  alleged  parallel  series 
of  diferences  from  selection  natural  and  hu- 
man ;  to  which  differences  in  the  palsonto- 
logical  series  nothing  comparable  in  essential 
value  has  been  pointed  out  in  the  varieties 
of  Columba  /trto.  The  competent  paleon- 
tologist, moreover,  would  detect  the  super- 
ficial character  of  the  knowledge  that  would 
interpose  the  tapir  in  any  series  leading  from 
pakeotherium :  ne  would  point  to  the  eocene 
lophiodon  as  the  true  ancestor  of  the  tapir 
on  the  derivative  hypothesis. 

Neither  zoology  nor  physiology  as  yet, 
however,  possesses  a  single  fact  to  support 
the  idea  that  six  incisor  and  two  canine 
teeth,  as  in  the  pakeothere,  could  be  blended 
or  changed,  by  progressive  transmutation, 
into  the  pair  of  large  scalpriform  teeth  that 
pojects  from  the  fore  part  of  the  lower  jaw 
in  the  hyrax  or  scriptural  coney.  The  gen- 
uine cultivator  of  science  and  true  represen- 
tative of  the  minds  on  which  the  glory  and 
greatness  of  nations  depend,  would  feel 
bound  to  illustrate  any  series  of  observed 
varieties  of  a  species  by  a  true  paralleL  The 
hoofed  mammals  whick  afford  this  parallel 
with  the  diverging  series  of  pigeons,  are  the 
following : — 

Tumbler  BurU  Pouter  Faniail 

I 1   I   I 
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COLUMBA  LIVIA. 
Bacer    Dray-horse   Barb    OaUowav 

III! 


ABi 


EQUUS  CABALLUS. 

Here  the  differences  in  regard  to  size,  color, 
development  of  tegumentary  appendages, 
number  of  caudal  vertebrs,  lengtn  or  stunt- 
edness  of  muzzle,  relative  lengm  of  limb  to 
body,  etc.,  are  closely  analogous  with  the  di- 
versities which  Mr.  Darwin  has  dwelt  upon 
in  the  first  chapter  of  his  work.  And  not 
only  are  the  subjects  of  the  above  diagrams 
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morpholoffically  but  physiologically  alike; 
not  merely  are  the  differences  of  u)rm  and 
structure  similar  and  equivalent,  but  the 
powers  of  procreation  are  the  same.  "  The 
nybrids  or  mongrels  from  between  all  the 
domestic  breeds  of  pigeons  are  perfectly 
fertile ; "  *  so,  likewise,  are  the  hyorids  or 
monffrels  from  between  all  the  domestic 
breeds  of  the  horse.  Now,  as  this  is  not  the 
case  with  the  hybrid  between  any  variety  of 
the  horse  and  of  the  ass,  it  may  be  inferred 
that  the  physiological  distinction  would  be, 
at  least,  as  great,  or  more  insuperable,  be- 
tween the  horse  and  the  tapir,  or  the  rhinoc- 
eros, or  the  palaeotherium.  The  infertility^ 
or  very  rare  fertility,  of  the  solipedous  mide, 
even  when  paired  with  a  true  horse  or  ass, 
and  the  absolute  infertility  of  such  hybrids 
inter  se,  are  facts  so  notorious,  that  the  pro- 
fessorial advocate  cf  ** natural  selection" 
was  compelled  to  admit  that  his  alleged  par- 
allel broke  down  at  the  physiologicd  test, — 
the  most  important  element  of  the  compar- 
ison. 

It  is  assumed  by  Mr.  Darwin  that  varia- 
tions, useful  in  some  way  to  each  being,  oc- 
cur naturally  in  the  course  of  thousands  of 
generations  (p.  80),  that  such  variations  are 
reproduced  in  the  offspring,  and,  if  in  har- 
mony with  external  circumstances,  may  be 
heightened  in  still  further  modified  descend- 
ants of  the  species.  The  transmission  and 
exaggeration  of  a  variety,  step  by  step,  in 
the  generative  series,  essential  to  the  theory 
of  "  natural  selection,"  implies  the  fertility 
of  the  individuals  constituting  the  several 
steps  of  the  series  of  transmutation.  But 
numerous  instances,  familiar  to  every  zoolo- 
gist, suggest  an  objection  which  seems  fetal 
to  the  theory,  since  they  show  extreme  pe- 
culiarities of  structure  and  instinct  in  indi- 
viduals that  cannot  transmit  them,  because 
they  are  doomed  to  perpetual  sterility. 

The  most  numerous  and  important  mem- 
bers of  the  hive,  which  collect  the  pollen  on 
their  peculiarly  expanded  thighs,  and  the 
honey  in  their  peculiarly  valvular  crop  or 
*' honey-bag,"  and  which,  in  the  construc- 
tion of  celb  of  a  shape  adapted  to  contain 
the  greatest  possible  quantity  of  honey  with 
least  possible  consumption  of  wax,  have  prac- 
tically solved  a  recondite  mathematical  prob- 
lem, are  the  neuters,  or  females  with  abor- 
tive sexual  organs, — "  non-breeding  females  " 
of  our  great  physiologist  Hunter.  From  the 
hypothetical  protoplastic  progenitor  of  all 
ammal  species,  what  an  enormous  series  of 
**  slight  modifications  of  structure  and  in- 
stinct" must  have  rolled,  snow-boll  like, 
along  the  articulate  line  of  departure,  to  have 
accumulated,  according  to  *' natural  selec- 
I  tion,"  in  the  Apis  mdl^ea^  which  in  the 

•  Darwio,  p.  26. 
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days  of  Moses  exercised  as  now  their  struc- 
tures and  instincts  in  the  **  land  flowing  with 
milk  and  honev ! " 

So  also  in  the  family  of  ants,  the  neuters 
or  sterile  females  form,  in  certain  species, 
two,  or  even  three  castes, — soldiers,  workers, 
nurses.  In  Cryptoctnta  the  workers  of  one 
caste  "  carry  a  wonderful  sort  of  shield  on 
their  heads ; "  in  the  Mexican  genus,  Myr^ 
tnecoq/stus,  the  workers  of  one  caste  are  fed 
hy  the  workers  of  another  caste,  and  have 
an  enormously  expanded  ahdomen  where  a 
sort  of  honey  is  secreted  and  stored,  which, 
like  domestic  cattle  they  supply  to  the  rest 
of  the  community.  Mr.  Darwin,  with  one 
of  his  usual  happy  illustrations,  compares 
the  workers  of  the  ^*  driver  ant "  (Anomma), 
to  a  '*  set  of  workmen  huilding  a  house,  of 
whom  many  were  five  feet  four  inches  high, 
and  many  sixteen  feet  high ;  but  we  must 
suppose  that  the  larger  workmen  had  heads 
four  instead  of  three  times  as  big  as  those 
of  the  smaller  men,  and  jaws  nearly  five 
times  as  big ; "  in  short,  the  most  grotesque 
and  extravagant  scene  in  a  pantomime  is 
realized  in  the  industrial  community  of  a 
West  African  ant. 

Yet  all  these  instances  of  exaggerated  pe- 
culiarities of  structure  and  instinct  are  mani- 
fested in  individuals  which  never  could  have 
transmitted  them. 

No  zoologist,  perhaps,  is  better  acquainted 
with*  these  fatal  exceptions  to  his  principle 
of  the  or^nization  or  species  by  hereditary 
transmission  of  variation  characters,  than 
Mr.  Darwin.  He  could  not,  with  any  pre- 
tension to  free  and  candid  discussion,  pass 
over  the  chief  instances  which  have  checked 
the  natural  disposition  of  all  zoologists  to 
obtain  inductively  an  intelligible  idea  of  the 
most  mysterious  phenomena  of  their  science. 
But  the  barrier  at  which  Cuvier  hesitated, 
Mr.  Darwin  rushes  through,  and  thus  he  dis- 
poses of  the  difficidty : — 

**  Wo  have  even  slight  differences  in  the  horns 
of  different  breeds  of  cattle  in  rotation  to  an  arti- 
ficially impeifcct  state  of  the  male  sex ;  for  oxen 
of  certain  breeds  have  longer  horns  than  in  other 
breeds,  in  comparison  with  the  horns  of  the  bulls 
or  cows  of  the  same  breeds.  Hence  I  can  see  no 
real  difficalty  in  any  character  having  become 
correlated  with  the  sterile  condition  of  certain 
members  of  insect  communities:  the  difficulty 
lies  in  understanding  how  such  correlated  modi- 
fications of  structure  could  have  been  slowly 
accumulated  by  natural  selection. 

"  1  have  such  faith  in  the  powers  of  selection, 
that  I  do  not  doubt  that  a  breed  of  cattle,  always 
yielding  oxen  with  extraordinarily  long  horns, 
could  bo  slowly  formed  by  carefully  watching 
which  individuai  bulls  and  cows,  when  matched, 
produce  oxen  with  the  longest  horns ;  and  yet 
no  one  ox  could  ever  have  propagated  its  kind. 
Thus  I  believe  it  has  been  with  social  insects  :  a 


slight  modification  of  structure,  or  instinct,  cor- 
related with  the  sterile  condition  of  certain  mem- 
bers of  the  community,  has  been  advantageous  to 
the  community :  consequently  the  fertile  males 
and  females  of  the  same  community  flonnshcd, 
and  transmitted  to  their  fertile  offspring  a  ten- 
dency to  produce  sterile  members  having  the 
same  modification." — P.  238. 

It  is  a  notorious  and  constant  fact,  that 
the  castrate  bovine  has  longer  horns  than 
either  the  perfect  male  or  female.  The  pro- 
gressively elongating  result  in  the  case  of 
the  oxen,  about  whicn  our  theorist  does  not 
doubt,  has  not  been  proved  experimentally. 
It  is  capable  of  proof^or  disproof.  In  scien- 
tific questions  of  far  less  import  than  the 
origin  of  animal  species,  involving  our  own, 
small  value,  if  any,  is  attached  to  suppositi- 
tious cases. 

It  is,  doubtless,  by  no  means  necessary 
that  we  should  sow  a  seed  of  the  very  cauh- 
flower  we  eat  in  order  to  ^t  more  cauli- 
flowers j  seed  of  other  individuals  of  the 
same  stock  will  sufllce.  So  the  bee-keeper 
feels  satisfied  that  the  progeny  of  the  im- 
pregnated young  queen  will  exercise  all  the 
wonderful  instincts  which  result  in  the  pro- 
duction of  wax  and  honey,  as  efiectively  as 
the  virgin-sisters  of  the  queen-mother,  who 
were  destroyed  in  the  preceding  winter.  And 
our  readers  may  well  wonder  what  all  this 
has  to  do  with  the  explanation  of  the  acquisi- 
tion of  the  adaptive  structures  and  instincts 
of  neuter  bees,  by  homoeopathic  doses  of 
Lamarckian  transmutation,  accumulating 
through  a  long  series  of  hereditary  trans- 
missions ?  We  cannot  reply ;  we  can  only 
quote,  with  no  less  amazement,  our  author  :— 

"  This  difficalty,  though  appearing  insupera- 
ble, is  lessoned,  or,  as  I  believe,  disappears,  when 
it  is  remembered  that  selection  may  be  applied 
to  the  family,  as  well  as  to  the  individual,  and 
may  thus  gain  the  desired  end.  Thus,  a  well 
flavored  vegetable  is  cooked,  and  the  individual 
is  destroyed  ;  but  the  horticulturist  sows  seed  of 
the  same  stock,  and  confidently  expects  to  ^t 
nearly  the  same  variety  ;  breeders  of  cattle  wish 
the  flesh  and  fat  to  Iks  well  marbled  together ; 
the  animal  has  been  slaughtered,  but  the  breeder 
goes  with  confidence  to  the  same  family." — ^P. 
237. 

Now  every  step  in  the  production  of  the 
breed  or  family  of  cattle  may  have  been  ob- 
served and  recorded ;  and  many  of  the  inci- 
dents of  the  transmutativc  journey  of  the 
edible  variety  of  cabbage  from  the  wild  stock 
may  be  similarly  known ;  but  this  is  just  the 
knowledge  that  we  desiderate  in  regard  to 
the  creation  of  the  honey-bee  by  the  way  of 
**  natural  selection ; "  and,  instead  of  satisfy- 
ing our  craving  with  the  mature  fruit  of  in- 
ductive research,  Mr.  Darwin  offers  us  the 
intellectual  husks  above  quoted,  endorsed 
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hj  his  finn  belief  in  their  nutritiye  soffi- 
aency ! 

To  more  intelligible  propositions  in  sup* 
port  of  bis  hypothesis,  wo  marginally  noted, 
OS  we  perused  them,  the  difficulties  or  excep- 
tions which  rose  in  our  mind.  We  have  stdl 
room  for  a  few  of  these  illustrations  of  the 
groundwork  of  **  natural  selection." 

"From  looking  at  species  as  only  strongly 
lAarkcd  and  wcll-dcfincu  variotics,  I  was  led  to 
anticipate  that  tho  species  of  the  larger  ^nera 
in  encn  country  wonld  oftcncr  present  varieties, 
than  tho  species  of  t!io  smnllcr  ceuera.  To  test 
I  tho  truth  of  this  anticipation  I  have  arranged 
!  the  plants  of  twelvo  countries,  and  tho  coleop- 
terous insects  of  two  districts,  into  two  nearly 
equal  masses,  the  species  of  tho  larger  genoraon 
ono  side,  and  those  of  tho  smaller  genera  on  tho 
other  side,  and  it  has  invariably  proved  to  bo 
the  caso  that  a  larger  proportion  of  the  species 
on  tho  side  of  the  larger  genera  present  varieties, 
than  on  tho  side  of  tho  smaller  genera." — ^P.  55. 

The  elephant  is,  however,  a  small  genus, 
indeed,  one  of  the  smallest  in  the  sense  of 
the  number  of  species  eomposinjf  it,  which 
are  indeed  but  two,  the  Elepkaa  Jndicus  and 
EUphas  Africanus  of  Cuvier.  But  the  range 
of  variety  in  both  African  and  Indian  kinds 
is  by  no  means  inconsiderable.  Livingstone 
addjB  instances  in  the  elephants  of  the  Zam- 
besi, and  the  terms  "  Dauntelah,"  "  Mook- 
nah,**  etc.,  applied  by  the  Indian  and  Sin- 
ghalese entrappers  of  the  wild  proboscidians 
to  the  different  varieties  that  are  captured, 
•till  more  exemplify  this  tendency  to  vary  in 
individuals  of  a  ''small  genus.^'  Another 
exception  to  Mr.  Darwin's  rule  as  strongly 
and  quickly  suggests  itself  in  the  genus  PWi' 
ecus,  Naturahsts  seem  unwilling  to  admit 
more  species  than  theBomean  Pongo  (Pxih- 
ecu9  Wurmbii,  seu  ScUyrua  of  Wurmb),  and 
the  smaller  orang  (i^.  morio)  since  estab- 
Hshed  by  Owen.  But  the  varieties  in  regard 
to  the  cranial  crests,  to  color,  to  relative 
length  of  arms,  appears  by  a  memoir  from 
the  pen  of  the  latter  naturalist,*  to  be  both 
numerous  and  well  marked.  On  the  other 
Land,  the  species  of  tho  antelope  genus  have 
not  Utherto  presented  any  notable  varieties 
to  tho  observation  of  naturalists ;  and  yet 
the  ^enus,  in  respect  to  tho  number  of  these 
species,  is  one  of  tho  largest  in  tho  mamma- 
liui  class.  There  may  be,  of  course,  a  differ- 
ence in  different  classes  of  organisms  in  this 
respect.  Plants  and  invertebrates  may  better 
exemplify  Mr.  Darwin's  proposition  than 
fishes,  reptUes,  or  quadrupeds.  But  an  hy- 
pothesis applied  to  all  livmg  things  can  only 

•  ^  Charnctcra  of  the  skull  of  the  male  PUhtau 
morto,  witii  remarks  on  tho  varieties  of  Pithtau 
Satyrvi^''*  by  Professor  Owen.  Zoological  Transac- 
tions, voL  iv.  p.  163.    1S&6. 
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be  sustained  by  laws  and  rules  of  a  like  gen- 
erality of  apphcation. 

Mr.  Darwin's  arp^iment  for  a  common 
origin  of  all  the  varieties  of  dovecot  pigeon, 
leads  him  to  afBrm,  *'  all  recent  experience 
shows  that  it  is  most  difficult  to  get  any 
wild  animal  to  breed  freely  under  domestica- 
tion." (P.  24.)  But  the  recent  experience  at 
the  Zoological  Gardens  of  London  tcUs  a 
different  story.  Three  young  individuals, 
two  males  and  one  female,  of  those  most 
strange  exotic  quadrupeds,  tho  giraffe,  were 
transported  from  their  African  wilderness  to  . 
tho  menagerie  in  Hegent's  Park  in  1836.  ' 
No  sooner  had  they  attained  tho  proper  age 
in  1838  than  they  bred ;  and  there  has  been 
no  other  interval  in  the  repetition  of  the  act 
than  that  which  the  phenomena  of  a  fifteen 
months'  gestation  and  seven  months'  suck- 
ling necessarily  interpose.  ''Nine  fawns 
have  been  produced  without  any  casualty."* 
A  pair  of  the  largest  and  wildest  of  ante- 
lopes fthe  Eland,  A.  Oreas)  is  transported 
from  tne  boundless  sunny  plains  of  South 
Africa  to  the  confinement  of  a  park  in  cloudy 
and  rainy  Lancashire;  they  breed  freely 
there,  and  become  the  parents  of  elands  now 
widely  distributed  over  Great  Britain,  and 
promising  in  another  century  to  be  as  com- 
mon in  our  parks  as  fallow  decr.f  What 
conditions  might  seem  more  adverse  to  health 
andprocreative  power  than  such  as  are  ex- 
empufied  by  the  contrast  of  tho  den  and  the 
pond  appropriated  to  the  hippopotamus  in 
the  Jardin  ctes  Plantes,  with  that  noblo  river 
where  these  most  uncouth  of  African  wild 
beasts  disported  themselves  prior  to  their 
capture  P  Before  two  years  elapse  after  the 
arrival  of  the  youn^  male  and  female,  they 
produce  a  fine  offspring. 

Such  are  the  signs  of  defective  information 
which  contribute,  almost  at  each  chapter,  to 
check  our  confidence  in  the  teachings  and 
advocacy  of  tho  hypothesis  of  "  Natural  Se- 
lection.'' But,  as  we  have  before  been  led  to 
remark,  most  of  Mr.  Darwin's  statements 
elude,  by  their  vagueness  and  incomplete- 
ness, the  test  of  natural  history  facts*  \ 
Thus  he  says : —  ' 

**  I  think  it  highly  probable  that  our  do-  ' 
mestie  dogs  have  *'  descended  from  several 
wild  species."  It  may  be  so;  but  what  are 
the  species  hero  re&rred  toP  Are  they 
known,  or  named,  or  can  they  be  defined  ^ 
If  so,  why  are  they  not  indicated,  so  that  ih& 
naturalist  might  have  some  means  of  judging 
of  the  degree  of  probability,  or  value  of  las 
surmise,  and  of  its  bearing  on  the  hypothesis^^ 

''Isolation,  also,"  says  Mr.  Darwin,  '*i8: 
an  important  element  in  the  process  of  natiu 

♦  Edinb.  Review,  January,  1800,  p.  179* 
t  lb.,  pp.  167-9. 
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xal  Beleetion.''  But  how  can  one  seleet  if 
a  thinp^  be  "  isolated  P  "  Even  using  the 
word  in  the  sense  of  a  confined  area,  Mr. 
Darwin  admits  that  the  conditions  of  life 
'*  throughout  such  area,  will  tend  to  modify 
all  the  individuals  of  a  species  in  the  same 
manner,  in  relation  to  the  same  conditions." 
(P.  104.)  No  evidence,  however,  is  given  of 
a  species  having  ever  been  created  in  that 
way ;  but  granting  the  hypothetical  influence 
and  transmutation,  there  is  no  selection  here. 
The  author  adds,  *'  Although  I  do  not  doubt 
that  isolation  is  of  considerable  importance 
in  the  production  of  new  species,  on  the 
whole,  I  am  inclined  to  believe,  that  large- 
ness of  area  is  of  more  importance  in  the 
production  of  species  capable  of  spreading 
widely."— P.  106. 

Now,  on  such  a  question  as  the  ori^  of 
species,  and  in  an  express,  formal,  scientific 
treatise  on  the  subject,  the  expression  of  a 
belief,  where  one  looks  for  a  demonstration, 
is  simply  provoking.  We  are  not  concerned 
in  the  author^s  beliefs  or  inclinations  to  be- 
Heve.  Belief  is  a  state  of  mind  short  of 
actual  knowledge.  It  is  a  state  which  may 
govern  acti(m,  when  based  upon  a  tacit  aa- 
mission  of  the  mind's  incompetency^  to  prove 
a  proposition,  coupled  with  submissive  ac- 
ceptance of  an  autnoritative  dogma,  or  wor- 
ship of  a  favorite  idol  of  the  mind.  We 
readily  concede,  and  it  needs,  indeed,  no 
ghost  to  reveal  the  fact,  that  the  wider  the 
area  in  which  a  species  mav  be  produced,  the 
more  widely  it  will  spread.  But  we  fail  to 
discern  its  import  in  respect  of  the  great 
question  at  issue. 

We  have  read  and  studied  with  care  most 
of  the  monographs  conveying  the  results  of 
close  investigations  of  particular  groups  of 
animals  but  have  not  fbtmd  what  Darwin 
asserts  to  be  the  fact,  at  least  as  regards  all 
those  investigators  of  particidar  groups  of 
animals  and  plants  whose  treatises  he  has 
jead,  viz.,  that  their  authors  "are,  one  and 
all,  firmlv  convinced  that  each  of  the  weH- 
marked  forms  or  species  was  at  the  first 
independently  created."  Our  experience  has 
heen  that  the  monographers  referred  to  have 
rarely  committed  themselves  to  any  conjec- 
tural hypothesis  whatever,  upon  the  origin  of 
the  fspecies  which  they  have  closely  studied. 

iDarwin  appeals  from  the  "experienced 
naturalists  wnose  minds  are  atocked  with  a 
multitude  of  facts "  which  he  assumes  to 
have  been  "viewed  firom  a  point  of  view  op- 
posite to  his  own,"  to  the  "  few  naturalists 
endowed  with  much  flexibility  of  mind,"  for 
a  fsvorable  reception  of  nis  hypothesis. 
We  must  confess  that  the  minds  to  whose 
conclusions  we  incline  to  bow  belong  to  that 
truth-loving,  truth-seeking,  truth.imparting 


dass,  which  Bobert  Brown,*  Bojanu8,t  Ru- 
dolphi,  Cuvier,^  £hrenberfi;,§  Hcrold,||  Kolli- 
ker,^  and  Siebold,  worthily  exemplify.  The 
rightly  and  sagaciously  generalizing  intellect 
is  associated  with  the  power  of  endurance  of 
continuous  and  laborious  research,  exempla- 
rily  manifested  in  such  monographs  as  we  nave 
quoted  below.  Their  authors  are  the  men 
who  trouble  the  intellectual  world  little  with 
their  beliefs,  bt^  enrich  it  greatly  with  their 
proofs.  If  close  and  long-continued  research 
sustained  by  the  determination  to  get  ac- 
curate results,  blunted,  as  Mr.  Darwin  seems 
to  imply,  the  far-seeine  discovering  faculty, 
then  are  we  driven  to  tma  paradox,  viz.,  that 
the  elucidation  of  the  higher  problems,  nay 
the  highest  in  biology,  is  to  be  sought  for  or 
expected  in  the  lucubrations  of  those  natu> 
rausts  whose  minds  are  not  weighted  or 
troubled  with  more  than  a  discursive  and 
superficial  knowledge  of  nature. 

Lasting  and  fruiuul  conclusions  have,  in- 
deed, hitherto  been  based  only  on  the  pos- 
session of  knowledge;  now  we  are  called 
upon  to  accept  an  hypothesis  on  the  plea  of 
want  of  knowledge.  The  geological  record, 
it  is  averred,  is  so  imperfect!  But  what 
human  record  is  not  ?  Especially  must  the 
record  of  past  organisms  be  much  less  per- 
fect than  of  present  ones.  We  freely  adnut  it. 
But  when  Mr.  Darwin,  in  reference  to  the 
absence  of  the  intermediate  fossil  forms 
required  by  his  hypothesis— and  only  the 
zootomical  zoologist  can  approximatively 
appreciate  their  immense  numbers — the 
countless  hosts  of  transitional  links  which, 
on  "natural  selection,"  must  certainly  have 
existed  at  one  period  or  another  of  the 
world's  history — when  Mr.  Darwin  exclaims 
what  may  be,  or  what  may  not  be,  the  forms 
yet  forthcoming  out  of  the  graveyards  of 
strata,  we  would  reply,  that  our  only  ground 
for  prophesying  of  what  may  come,  is  by  the 
analogy  of  what  has  come  to  light.  We  may 
expect,  e.g.,  a  chambered-shell  from  a  sec- 
ondary rock;  but  not  the  evidence  of  a 
creature  linking  on  the  cuttle-fish  to  the 
lump-fish. 

Mr.  Darwin  asks,  "  How  is  it  that  varie- 
ties, which  I  have  called  incipient  species,  be- 
come idtimately  good  and  distinct  species  P  " 
To  which  we  rejoin  with  the  question : — ^Do 
they  become  good  and  distinct  species  ?  Is 
there  any  one  instance  proved  by  observed 

4f  Prodromtis  Flone  Kovte  HolIandiflB. 

t  Anatome  Testudinis  Europseee. 

X  M^moires  pour  servir  h  rAuatomie  des  Mollus- 
ques. 

^  Die  InfusioDsthiercbcn,  als  vollkommene  Or- 
ganismen. 

II  Disqnisitiones  de  Aiiimalinm  vcrtebris  caren- 
tium,  etc. 

^  EntwickeluDgsgeschichto  des  Cepbalapoden 
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fSKts  of  nxch  taransmutation  ?  We  have 
searched  the  volume  in  Tain  for  soch.  When 
'we  see  the  intervals  that  divide  most  species 
from  their  nearest  con^ners,*in  the  recent 
aiul  especially  the  fossil  series,  we  either 
doubt  tne  fkct  of  progressive  conversion,  or, 
as  Mr.  Darwin  remarks  in  his  letter  to  Dr. 
Asa  Gray,*  one's  '*  unaginodon  must  fill  up 
very  wide  blanks." 

Ihe  last  ichthyosaurus,  by  which  the  genus 
disappears  in  the  chalk,  is  hardly  distinguish- 
able  specifically  from  the  first  ichthyosaurus, 
which  abruptly  introduces  that  strs^ige  form 
of  sea-lizard  in  the  lias.  The  oldest  Ptero- 
dactyle  is  as  thorough  and  complete  a  one  as 
the  ktett.  No  contrast  can  be  more  remark- 
able, nor,  we  believe,  more  instructive,  than 
the  abimdance  of  evidence  of  the  various 
species  of  ichthvosaurus  throughout  the  ma- 
nne  strata  of  tne  oolitic  and  cretaceous  pe- 
riods, and  the  utter  blank  in  reference  to  any 
form  calculated  to  enlighten  us  as  to  whence 
the  ichthvosaurus  came,  or  what  it  graduated 
into,  beK>re  or  after  those  periods.  The 
lUialiosauria  of  the  secondary  ueaA  were 
superseded  by  the  Cetacea  of  the  tertiary 
ones. 

Professor  Agassiz  a£Snns  :— 

"  Between  two  saccessive  geological  periods, 
changes  hnve  taken  place  among  plants  and 
animals.  But  none  of  these  primordial  forms 
of  life  which  nataralists  call  species,  are  known 
to  baTO  changed  during  any  of  these  periods. 
It  cannot  bo  denied  tliat  tlie  species  of  different 
saccessive  periods  are  supposed  by  some  nat> 
urslists  to  derive  their  distinguishmg  featnres 
from  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  those 
of  preceding  oges,  but  this  is  a  mere  supposition^ 
supported  neitiier  by  physiological  nor  by  geo- 
logical  evidence ;  and  tlie  assumption  that  aai- 
mals  and  plants  may  change  In  a  similar  man- 
ner during  one  and  the  same  period  is  equally 
gratuitous."  f 

Cuvier  adduced  the  evidence  of  the  birds 
and  beasts  which  had  been  preserved  in  the 
tombs  of  Egypt,  to  prove  that  no  change  in 
their  specific  cnaractcrs  had  taken  place  dur- 
ing the  thousands  of  years — two,  three,  or 
five — ^which  had  elapsed,  accorcUng  to  the 
monumental  evidence,  since  the  incuviduals 
of  thoee  species  were  the  subjects  of  tiie 
mummifier^s  skilL 

Professor  Agassiz  adduces  evidence  to 
sliow  that  there  are  animals  of  species  now 
living  which  have  been  for  a  much  longer 
period  inhabitants  of  our  globe. 

"  It  has  been  possible/'  he  writes, "  to  trace  the 
formation  and  growth  of  our  coral  reefs,  espc- 

*  Proceedings  of  the  LinnKon  Society,  1868,  p. 
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cially  In  Florida,  with  snflScient  precision  to  as- 
certain that  it  most  take  alK)ut  eight  thousand 
years  for  one  of  those  conil  walls  to  rise  from 
Its  foundation  to  the  level  of  the  surface  of  tlio 
ocean.  There  ore  around  the  southernmost  ex- 
tremity of  Florida  alone,  four  such  reefs,  con- 
centric with  one  another,  which  can  be  slK)wn  to 
have  grown  up  one  after  the  other.  This  jnves 
for  the  beginning  of  the  first  of  those  reefs  nn 
age  of  over  thirty  thousand  yeai-a  ;  and  yet  the 
corals  by  which  they  were  all  built  up  are  the 
same  identical  species  in  all  of  them.  These 
facts,  then,  furnish  as  direct  evidence  as  we  can 
obtain  in  any  branch  of  physical  inquiry,  ttiat 
some,  at  least,  of  the  species  of  animals  now  ex- 
isting, havfi  been  in  existence  over  thirty  thou- 
sand years,  and  have  not  nndcnrone  the  slisht- 
est  change  during  the  whole  of  that  period."* 

To  this,  of  course,  the  transmutationista 
reply  that  a  still  longer  period  of  time  might 
do  what  thirty  thousand  years  have  not  done. 

Professor  Baden  Powell,  for  example,  af- 
firms:— '*  Though  each  species  may  have 
possessed  its  peculiarities  unchanged  for  a 
lapse  of  time,  the  fisict  that  when  long  pe- 
riods are  considered,  all  those  of  our  earlier 
period  are  replaced  by  new  ones  at  a  later 
period,  proves  that  species  change  in  tiie 
end,  provided  a  sufficiently  long  time  is 
granted."  But  here  lies  the  fallacy:  it 
merely  proves  that  species  are  changed,  it 
gives  us  no  evidence  as  to  the  mode  of 
change;  transmutation,  gradual  or  abrupt, 
is  in  this  case  mere  assumption.  We  have 
no  objection  on  any  score  to  the  change;  we 
have  the  greatest  desire  to  know  how  it  is 
brought  aoout.  Owen  has  long  stated  his 
belief  that  some  pre-ordained  law  or  second- 
ary cause  is  operative  in  bringing  about  the 
change ;  but  our  knowledge  of  such  law,  if 
such  exists,  can  only  be  acquired  on  the  pre- 
scribed terms.  We,  therefore,  regard  the 
painstaking  and  minute  comparisons  by 
Cuvier  of  the  osteological  and  every  other 
character  that  could  be  tested  in  the  mum- 
mified ibis,  cat,  or  crocodile,  with  those  of 
the  species  living  in  his  time ;  and  the  equally 
j^osopbical  investigations  of  the  polypes 
operating  at  an  interval  of  thirty  thousand 
years  in  the  building  up  of  cored  reefs,  by 
the  profound  paleontologist  of  Netichatei, 
as  ra  f ar  higher  value  in  reference  to  the 
inductive  determination  of  the  question  of 
the  origin  of  species  than  the  speculations  of 
Demailiet,  Bufibn,  Lamarck,  *' Vestiges," 
Baden  Powell,  or  Darwin. 

The  essential  element  in  the  complex  idea 
of  species,  as  it  has  been  variously  framed 
and  defined  by  naturalists,  viz.,  the  blood- 
relationship  between  all  the  individuals  of 
such  species,  is  annihilated  on  the  hypothe- 
sis of  **  natural  selection."    Accoromg  to 

*  Ibid.,  p.  68. 
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this  view  a  genus,  a  family,  an  order,  a  class, 
a  sub-kingdom, — the  individuals  severally 
representing  these  ^ades  of  difference  or 
relationship, — now  differ  from  individuals  of 
the  same  species  only  in  degree :  the  species, 
like  every  other  group,  is  a  mere  creature 
of  the  brain ;  it  is  no  longer  from  nature. 
WiUi  the  present  evidence  from  form,  struc- 


ture, and  procreatiTe  phenomena,  of  the 
truth  of  the  opposite  proposition,  that  **  class- 
ification is  tne  task  of  science,  but  species 
the  work  of  nature,"  we  believe  that  this 
aphorism  will  endure ;  we  are  certain  that  it 
has  not  vet  been  refuted ;  and  we  repeat  in 
the  words  of  Linneeus,  **  Classis  ei  Ordo  est 
sapientias,  Species  natune  opus." 


An  English  Ladt  of  Kank  as  the  Wife 
OF  A  Bedocin  Chief. — "  Hadji,"  the  Syrian 
correspondent  of  tho  Boston  Traveller,  famishes 
the  following  account  of  the  freaks  of  an  Eng^ 
Ush  lady  of  rank  and  beauty,  who  has  lately  be- 
come tho  wife  of  a  Bedouin  chief: — 

**  At  the  hotel  of  Mr.  Barey  I  found  a  most 
singular  specimen  of  the  English  woman,  who 
seems  to  emulate  tho  character  of  tho  famous 
and  onco  powerful  Lady  Hester  Stanhope. 
Known  as  Lady  Digby,  slio  excites  the  mirth 
and  ridicule  of  tho  natives,  but  as  tho  wife  of 
Sheikh  Mi^^uil — tho  Bedouin  chief  of  Damascus 
—she  wiolds  a  powerful  influenco  among  the 
Bedouins  of  tho  desert.  Possessed  of  nn  ample 
fortune,  Lady  Ellenborough,  once  tho  favorite 
of  the  court  of  St.  James,  after  her  fall  and 
divorce  tho  wife  of  a  Russian  nobleman,  and 
then  of  a  Greek  prince,  established  herself  in 
Damascus  a  few  years  ago.  Here  she  prevailed 
upon  a  noted  !^douin  chief  to  put  away  his 
wives  and  live  with  her.  They  spend  their  win- 
ters in  town  and  their  summers  in  the  desert, 
where  she  visits  tho  old  wives  of  tho  sheikh,  tak- 
ing with  her  many  beautiful  presents  to  appease 
their  wrath  and  jealousy. 

"  She  has  frequently'bcen  seen  in  the  desert, 
habited  in  the  one  loose  robe  of  the  children  of 
the  sandy  waste,  barefooted  and  bareheaded. 
In  Damascus  sho  wears  the  long  white  sheet, 
which  covers  her  figure,  but  lives  in  good  Eng- 
lish style,  still  retaining  the  luxuries  of  civilized 
life  and  a  French  maid.  Her  constant  attend- 
ance upon  Protestant  worship,  when  in  town, 
gives  travellers  frequent  opportunities  of  seeing 
her ;  and  l)cing  a  majestic  woman  in  appearance, 
and  still  retaining  traces  of  a  wondrous  beauty, 
sho  always  excites  attention  and  inquiry.  I  hear 
that  sho  has  lately  had  her  marriage  with  the 
sheikh  legalized  b^  the  cadi  of  Damascus,  and 
recorded  by  the  Bntish  consulate. 

**  Her  lord  and  master — for  in  this  conntry  a 
husband  is  most  emphatically  a  '  lord  of  crea- 
tion ' — possesses  nothing  cither  in  face  or  figure 
to  ottract  a  woman  of  culti\'ated  taste.  Small 
in  stature,  darker  than  a  mulatto,  with  small, 
piercing  black  eyes,  and  walking  with  the  swag- 


gering gait  of  the  Bedouin,  ho  disappoints  evory 
one  who  sees  him  ;  for  one  would  naturally  ex- 
pect to  see  something  in  tho  appearance  of  the 
man  which  would  account  for  this  singular  freak 
of  an  English  lady  of  rank  and  fortune  in  choosing 
for  herself  a  husband  from  among  tho  rude  sons 
of  the  desert.  But  such  expectations  are  far 
from  being  mot  at  sight  of  this  most  inferior 
specimen  of  the  Bedouin  race.  This  interesting 
couple  are  now  on  their  way  for  Europe,  where 
Lady  Digby  hopes  to  educate  and  civilize  her 
tawny  spouse." 


Mb.  Chubch  evinces  almost  as  much  inven- 
tion in  bestowing  names  upon  his  pictures  as  he 
does  in  painting  them.  ''  Twilight  in  tlie  Wil- 
derness," the  title  of  his  new  landscape  is  almost 
as  good  a  namo  as  "  The  Heart  of  the  Andes ; " 
and  there  aro  many  who  think  the  new  picture 
is  the  better  one  of  tho  two.  It  has,  without  a 
doubt,  more  poetical  feeling  and  unity  of  design, 
and,  in  certam  parts,  has  never  been  excelled  by 
any  of  his  previous  performances.  Now,  that 
he  has  finished  this  picture,  he  will  probably  go 
to  work  upon  his  studies  of  icebergs,  which  he 
brought  from  Newfoundland  last  year,  and  give 
us  a  composition  of  ocean  grandeurs  worthy  of 
a  companionship  with  his  Niagara,  his  Heart  of 
the  Andes,  and  his  Twilight  in  tho  Wilderness. 
-—Tribune, 


Clbbotmen  who  wish  to  know  how  to  advise, 
manage,  or  direct  certain  worldly,  discordant 
and  troublesome  members,  may  find  it  worth 
while  to  have  tho  heads  of  such  examined,  their 
true  characters  thoroughly  delineated  and  laid 
open  to  view,  by  which  they  may  bo  tho  better 
enabled  to  govern  themselves,  and  to  make  less 
trouble.  Professor  Fowler,  308  Broadway,  gives 
his  exclusive  attention  to  practical  phrenology. 
Clergymen  are  invited  to  call. 

A  FBAOXBKT  of  his  dearly  bought  experience 
is  given  incidentally  by  Mr.  Sala,  in  his  lost 
paper  on  **  Hogarth^"  where  he  relates  how  *'  an 
early  patron  "  onco  pressed  him  to  write  "  a 
good  poem"  —  "in  the  Byron  style,"  you 
"  know,''  and  offered  him  a  guinea  for  it  down. 
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From  Chambers's  Journal. 
A  BOTTLK  DEPARTMENT. 

In  the  month  of  May,  1859,  a  South  Aus- 
tralian fisherman  saw  a  bottle  washed  on 
shore  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Murray. 
Ho  picked  it  up,  and  found  it  quite  incrusted 
with  small  shells.  On  opening  the  bottle,  a 
piece  of  paper  appeared,  on  which  a  few 
words  were  written,  to  the  effect  that  the 
writer  was  on  board  a  ship  coming  from 
Liverpool ;  that  on  the  4th  of  May,  1857, 
the  ship  was  near  the  Cape  de  Verd  islands ; 
that  the  paper,  enclosed  in  a  bottle,  was  about 
to  be  cast  into  the  sea ;  and  that  the  finder 
of  the  paper,  whoever  he  might  be,  was  re- 
quested to  send  it  to  the  writer's  brother  at 
Sheffield. 

Let  us  make  the  singular  voyage  of  this 
paper  the  text  for  a  brief  discourse. 

That  light,  solid  bodies,  floating  on  the 
surface  of  the  ocean,  will  move  hither  and 
thither  by  fhe  action  of  ebb  and  flood 
tide,  we  all  know ;  that  a  strong  wind  will 
have  the  same  effect,  irrespective  of  tide,  we 
also  know ;  and  sailors  know,  if  landsmen  do 
not,  that  there  are  moving  currents  in  the 
ocean  independent  both  of  winds  and  tides. 
But  it  is  not  known,  until  after  long-contin- 
ued and  carefully  made  observations,  what 
is  the  average  amount  and  direction  of  move- 
ment at  any  particular  place.  In  all  prob- 
ability, he  was  no  very  profound  philosopher 
who  nrst  conceived  the  idea  of  testing  this 
matter  by  watching  floating  bodies  on  the 
surface  of  the  water ;  it  was  rather  the  man- 
ner of  realizing  the  idea,  than  the  idea  itself, 
that  deserves  notice.  A  glass  bottle,  or  a 
metal  vessel  shaped  like  a  bottle,  will  sink 
in  water  if  left  open,  because  the  specific 
gravity  of  glass  and  metal  is  greater  than 
that  of  water ;  but  if  the  bottle  be  securely 
corked  and  sealed,  it  will  float,  on  account 
of  the  interior  being  filled  with  air  instead 
of  water.  Let  us  suppose  that  a  passenger, 
on  the  way  to  Australia,  throws  such  a  bot- 
tle overboard:  unless  it  strikes  against  a 
rock,  it  may  float  about  for  a  long  period  of 
time.  But  how  is  the  thrower  ever  to  know 
whither  the  bottle  will  float,  or  on  what  shore 
it  may  be  thrown  ?  "  Well,"  says  some  in- 
genious individual,  whose  name  has  not  been 
handed  down  to  posterity,  *'  let  us  write  a 
few  words  on  a  piece  of  paper,  requesting 
the  finder  of  the  bottle  to  send  the  paper  to 
tome  particular  address."  The  right  plan 
is  hit  upon.  If  the  finder  be  good-natured 
enough  to  respond  to  the  appeal,  and,  more- 
over, make  a  record  of  the  when  and  the 
where  of  the  finding,  he  may  render  it  cer- 
tain that  the  bottle  has  performed  a  long 
and  carious  voyage,  although  the  details  of 
tihe  voyage  are  yet  unknown.  Thus  the  Aus- 
tralian uheiman  picked  up  a  bottle  which 
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had  for  two  years  been  knocking  about  the 
ocean,  and  must,  under  any  circumstances, 
have  travelled  manv  thousand  miles,  let  its 
course  have  been  what  it  might. 

Seventeen  years  ago,  it  occurred  to  Com- 
mander Becher  that  the  Nautical  Magazine 
might  be  made  the  vehicle  for  a  systematic 
record  of  these  interesting  bottle-voyages. 
For  a  period  of  thirty  or  forty  years  pre- 
viously, the  newspapers  had  occasional  par- 
agraphs to  the  efi'ect  that  a  bottle  had  been 
'*  nicked  up,"  containing  such  and  such  items 
or  information ;  and  the  question  arose, 
whether  these  records,  collected  and  tabu- 
lated, might  not  in  time  give  useful  informa- 
tion concemingthc  currents,  tides,  and  winds 
of  the  ocean.  Each  record,  it  is  true,  is  sub- 
ject to  possible  calamities,  numerous  and 
varied.  If  the  bottle  be  not  well  corked  and 
sealed,  water  will  enter,  and  bottle  and  pa- 
per will  go  to  the  bottom.  If  it  strilLes 
against  a  rock,  its  fate  is  equally  disastrous. 
If  it  fioats  to  some  shore,  it  may  be  at  a  spot 
where  it  escapes  human  observation  for  a 
year  or  more,  or  even  forever.  If  it  be  really 
picked  up  and  opened,  the  contents  may  be 
unreadable  by  the  finder;  or  he  may  not 
care  about  it;  or  he  may  be  too  poor  or  too 
ignorant  to  forward  the  paper  to  the  required 
destination.  Any  one  oi  tnese  contingencies 
mav  happen.  Still,  good  may  result  firom  a 
collecting  of  those  papers  which  do  come 
safely  to  hand,  even  if  tney  bo  only  one  in  a 
hundred.  So  Commander  Becher  thought, 
and  he  carried  out  his  plan  in  an  ingenious 
manner.  In  order  to  Keep  his  plan  within 
practicable  limits  at  first,  he  conmied  his  at- 
tention to  a  portion  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 
He  laid  down  a  chart  on  Mercator's  projec- 
tion, extending  from  six  degrees  south  lat- 
itude to  sixty-three  degrees  north  latitude; 
and  from  the  coasts  of  Lurope  and  Africa  on 
the  east,  to  those  of  North  and  South  Amer- 
ica on  the  west.  This  chart  he  caused  to  be 
engraved  to  the  size  of  about  eighteen  inches 
by  twelve.  On  it  he  laid  down  a  sort  of  his- 
tory of  every  bottle-voyage  of  which  authen- 
tic information  had  come  to  hand.  He  made 
a  black  spot  to  denote  the  place  of  the  ship 
when  the  bottle  was  thrown  into  the  sea; 
another  spot  to  denote  the  place  where  the 
bottle  was  picked  up;  and  a  straight  line 
connecting  the  two.  He  would  of  course 
have  preferred  to  trace  the  crooked  route- 
often,  doubtless,  a  t?ery  crooked  route — which 
the  bottle  had  really  followed ;  but  this  was 
precisely  the  kind  of  knowledge  which  he  did 
not  possess,  and  which,  indeed,  was  the  very 
problem  to  be  ultimately  solved.  One  hun- 
dred and  nineteen  bottles  had  their  voyages 
and  travels  put  into  print  in  this  way.  Very 
curious  it  is  to  see  the  lines  of  route  as  thus 
marked  out.    Some— let  the  actual  course 
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have  been  yfh&t  they  may— display  a  ten- 
dency from  cast  to  west ;  others  as  decided 
a  leaning  from  west  to  cast ;  and  each  is  a 
member  of  a  group  pretty  constant  in  its 
travelling  characteristics.  For  instance, 
most  of  those  which  were  thrown  into  the 
sea  near  the  north-west  coast  of  Africa  were, 
if  found  at  all,  (Hscovered  on  the  shores  of 
some  or  other  among  the  West  India  Isl- 
ands. If  set  afloat  anywhere  on  the  route 
between  England  and  New  York,  they  have 
a  tendency  to  effect  a  landing  about  the 
Scilly  Islands,  or  on  the  Cornwall  or  Devon 
coasts.  If  our  arctic  explorers  launched  a 
bottle  when  about  to  enter  the  stormy  seas 
of  Greenland,  there  was  a  fair  chance  that 
it  would  land  somewhere  on  the  Orkneys  or 
the  Hebrides ;  on  the  other  hand,  some  of 
the  bottles  appear  to  have  made  most  eccen- 
tric voyages ;  and  it  was  evident  that  much 
had  yet  to  bo  learned  before  the  varying  ef- 
fects of  currents,  tides,  and  winds  could  be 
known. 

This  bottle-chart  attracted  a  good  deal  of 
attention  among  nautical  men.  It  was  ren- 
dered more  useful  by  several  pages  of  ap- 
pended text,  giving  tne  chief  particulars  of 
each  bottle- voyage — such  as  the  name  of  the 
ship,  the  signature  of  the  person  who  cast 
the  bottle  into  the  sea,  the  date,  the  latitude 
and  longitude,  the  place  where,  and  the  time 
when,  the  bottle  was  picked  up,  and  the  in- 
terval which  had  elapsed  between  the  im- 
mersion and  the  finding  of  the  bottle.  A 
correspondence  which  fmlowed  the  publica- 
tion ot  the  chart  rendered  evident  tne  fact, 
Ihat  large  numbers  of  these  erratic  bottles 
are  always  floating  about,  having  a  much 
greater  chance  of  being  lost  altogether  than 
of  ever  coming  to  hand.  A  surgeon  on 
board  an  Indiamen  stated  that  he  tnrew  bot- 
tles overboard  every  day  during  the  voyage, 
each  bottle  contaimng  a  paper  with  a  memo- 
randum such  as  those  above  averted  to ;  so 
far  as  he  knew,  very  few  of  those  bottles 
reached  the  hands  of  persons  who,  took  any 
further  interest  in  the  matter.  Sometimes 
the  bottle,  or  its  paner,  had  much  to  go 
through  before  the  wisnes  of  the  writer  could 
be  fulBlled.  In  one  instance,  the  commander 
of  the  ChaniicUer  threw  a  bottle  overboard 
in  the  Atlantic ;  it  was  picked  up  by  a  peasant 
on  the  coast  of  Spain  four  months  afterwards  $ 
he  kept  it  two  months,  not  knowing  what  to 
make  of  the  matter;  it  passed  into  the 
hands  of  a  more  intelligent  Spaniard,  who 
sent  it  to  the  British  consul  at  Corunna,  by 
whom  it  was  forwarded  to  the  secretary  of 
the  admiralty.  Sometimes  the  object  of'^  the 
writer  was  evidently  a  useful  one — ^that  of 
contributing  his  mite  towards  a  history  of 
the  winds  and  waves ;  while  others  displayed 
xBore  vanity  and  waggei^,  the  paper  bemg 


filled  with  odd  scraps  of  verses  and  jokes. 
If  there  was  a  request  that  the  paper  should 
be  sent  to  the  admiralty,  foreign  officials 
displayed  readiness  in  complying  with  ^e 
request ;  and  even  if  the  parties  concerned 
were  only  moving  in  private  lifb,  the  same 
thing  was  often  courteously  done.  Thus, 
a  bottle  was  picked  up  on  the  French  coast» 
near  Bayonne,  which  had  been  thrown  into 
the  sea  nine  months  before  by  a  passenger 
on  board  the  merchant-ship  Lady  Louuta. 
The  writing  within  directed  that  the  paper 
should  be  sent  to  the  passenger's  brother,  to 
a  particular  address  at  Woolwich ;  and  after 
passing  through  many  hands,  the  paper  was 
transmitted  by  the  minister  of  marine  as 
directed. 

The  Ncmdical  Magazine  became  a  recog- 
nized treasury  for  narratives  of  these  bottle- 
voyages  ;  and  the  number  increased  so  fast» 
that  Commander  Becher  deemed  it  desirable 
to  revise  in  1852  the  chart  which  he  had 
prepared  in  1843.  He  added  sixty-two  to 
the  former  number,  and  rendered  his  chart 
a  much  more  fully  occupied  piece  of  paper 
than  before.  Again  did  the  contributions 
accumidate,  and  again  was  the  engraver  set 
to  work;  for  in  1856,  Commander  (now 
Captain)  Becher  caused  a  third  edition  of 
Uic  chart  to  be  prepared.  A  Mediterraneaa 
series  was  also  commenced  in  1853,  and  be- 
nnnings  have  been  made  for  an  Indian  and 
Pacific  series ;  but  for  a  long  time  to  come 
the  Atlantic  will  be  the  chiefscene  of  bottle- 
voyaging,  owing  to  the  large  number  of  ships 
that  are  always  crossing  it. 

Some  of  these  bottles  make  very  long  voy*- 
ages,  and,  considering  the  circumstance, 
often  in  a  short  space  of  time,  though  in 
other  cases  the  period  has  extended  over  sev- 
eral years.  As  we  have  already  remarked, 
however,  both  time  and  spojce  are  left  very 
vaguely  determined,  for  there  is  a  great 
doubt  whether  the  bottle  will  be  picked  up 
just  when  it  has  concluded  its  voyage ;  while 
tne  route  followed  is  in  almost  every  instance 
much  longer  than  a  straight  line  between  the 
two  points.  So  far  as  concerns  the  measured 
distance  in  a  straight  line,  we  find  instances 
of  690  miles,  2,020  miles,  2,260  miles,  3,600 
miles,  and  3,900  miles.  The  bottle  found  on 
the  Australian  coast  in  1859,  adverted  to  ia 
our  opening  paragraph,  must  have  made  a 
voyage  of  very  many  thousand  miles,  for  the 
editor  of  the  Nautical  Magazine,  judging 
from  the  known  directions  of  currents,  in- 
ferred that  it  had  been  carried  from  the  Cape 
de  Verd  Islands  eastward  or  south-east  by  tne 
Guinea  current,  then  westward  by  the  equa- 
torial current,  then  along  the  American  coast 
by  the  Brazilian  current,  then  across  the 
South  Atlantic  eastward  towards  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  and  then  across  a  wide 
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•tretch  of  ocean  to  Australia.  In  1858,  a 
bottle  traTelled  from  Manilla  to  the  Moluc- 
cas, about  1,000  miles,  in  six  months,  showing 
that  there  are  pretty  active  influences  at  work 
in  those  seas,  even  without  allowing  for  any 
unknown  sojourn  of  the  bottle  on  the  shore. 
This  sojourn  is  indeed  sometimes  a  long  one. 
A  bottle  from  the  Thunder^  in  1847,  was 
nearly  three  years  before  it  was  picked  up ; 
one  from  the  XarJb,  in  1838,  four  years ;  one 
from  the  Manning y  in  1810,  five  years ;  one 
from  the  Lady  Louisa,  in  1830,  nine  years ; 
one  from  the  Symmetry ,  in  1825,  ten  years ; 
one  from  the  Carshalton  Park,  in  1827,  eleven 
years.  The  most  lengthened  delay  ever  re- 
corded, was  that  of  a  bottle  from  the  Blonde, 
which,  thrown  into  the  sea  on  the  23d  of 
September,  1826,  on  a  voyage  from  Liver- 
pool to  New  York,  was  picked  up  on  the 
Prench  coast  on  the  15th  of  June,  1842 — 
nearly  sixteen  years  afterwards.  How  long 
it  haa  remained  in  that  spot  no  one  can  tell. 
It  has  been  contended  by  some  persons, 
seamen,  satans,  and  others,  that  the  voyages 
of  the  bottles  are  often  too  capricious  to  ren- 
der much  scientific  service;  and  they  ap- 
peal to  the  bottle-chart  for  many  curious 
instances  of  this.  Some  authorities  assert 
that  there  is  a  current  to  the  east  from  Lab- 
rador and  Newfoundland  towards  the  British 
Islands ;  yet  Sir  John  Boss  asserts,  that  in 

1818,  he  threw  into  the  sea  twenty-five  cop- 
per cylinders,  when  his  arctic  ship  was  about 
entcnng  Davis'  Strait ;  and  not  one  of  these 
floating  cylinders  was  ever  known  to  come  to 
band — a  fact  which  appeared  to  him  some-* 
what  incompatible  witn  received  notions.   In 

1819,  two  Dottles  were  thrown  out  on  one 
day  from  the  Newcastle ;  one  was  picked  up 
on  the  coast  of  Ireland,  and  the  other  at  the 
&r-distant  Azores. 

But  it  is  very  fairly  contended,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  these  so-called  "  capricious'' 
voyages  are  not  capricious  at  all ;  but  de- 
pend on  physical  causes  which,  though  not 
well  understood  at  present,  may  by  and  by 
be  rendered  intelligible  by  these  very  voy- 
ages themselves.  One  or  more  of  Boss' 
cylinders  may,  for  aught  we  know,  be  at  this 
moment  snugly  housed  in  some  creek  or  cove 
among  the  scantily  inhabited  Hebrides.  Of 
the  two  bottles,  one  of  which  travelled  to 
Ireland,  and  the  other  to  the  Azores,  both 
may  have  travelled  together  to  the  last- 
named  place,  where  one  ran  ashore,  while  the 
other  got  into  anotlier  current  which  swept 
it  round  to  Ireland;  for  it  is  known  that 
some  of  the  bottles  take  remarkably  circui- 
tous routes,  according  as  they  are  caught 
in  particular  currents.  Thus,  a  bottle  was 
thrown  into  the  sea  from  the  Prima  Donna 
ship  in  1850,  off  Cape  Coast  in  Africa ;  it 
vas  picked  up  on  the  coast  of  Cornwall ;  and 
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from  the  course  of  the  various  currents,  it  is 
believed  that  this  bottle  had  been  first  car- 
ried south  by  the  Guinea  current,  then  west 
by  the  equatorial  current,  then  north-west 
into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  then  by  the 
Gulf  Stream  to  Cornwall.  Many  singular 
examples  are  on  record,  tending  to  show  that, 
on  an  average,  there  is  an  eastward  move- 
ment of  the  surface-drift  in  the  northern  part 
of  the  Atlantic,  and  a  westward  in  the  trop* 
ical  part  The  Corsair  threw  out  two  bot- 
tles in  1338 ;  one  was  picked  up  160  miles 
off,  the  other  250  miles,  but  both  had  fol- 
lowed nearly  the  same  general  direction. 
The  Blonde,  already  mentioned,  threw  out 
two  bottles  in  1826,  within  five  days  of  each 
other ;  one  was  espied  fourteen  years  after- 
wards, and  the  other  nearly  sixteen  years, 
but  both  ne^ly  en  the  same  part  of  the 
French  coast.  The  Alexander  threw  out  two 
bottles  on  the  same  day  in  1818 ;  both  were 
found  fourteen  months  afterwards  on  our 
western  coasts.  When  Captains  Collinson 
and  M'Clure  started  for  Benring's  Strait  in 
1850,  in  search  of  Sir  John  Franklin,  they 
both  threw  bottles  into  the  sea  while  sailing 
down  the  Atlantic :  the  bottle  from  the  /n- 
vesiigator  (M'Clure)  was  launched  on  the 
22d  of  February,  about  600  miles  north  of 
the  equator ;  tliat  from  the  Enterprise  (Col- 
linson) was  launched  nearly  at  the  equator, 
on  the  3d  of  March.  After  voyages  of  186 
and  367  days,  respectively,  mese  bottles 
were  picked  up  almost  exactly  at  the  same 
spot  on  the  Honduras  coast.  The  Welling^ 
ton  threw  out  two  bottles  in  1836,  on  two 
consecutive  days :  one  was  found  nine  months 
afterwards,  the  other,  not  till  after  four 
years ;  but  this  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
second  bottle  happened  to  reach  the  same 
coast  at  a  spot  very  little  frequented.  The 
direction  of  the  current,  or  at  least  of  the 
surfiice-drifl,  was  very  singularly  shown  by 
the  voyage  of  a  bottle  in  1842.  A  ship  left 
Thurso  with  Highland  emigrants  for  Canada ; 
when  1,500  miles  out,  a  bottle  was  launched ; 
and  this  bottle  foimd  its  way  to  a  part  of 
the  coast  within  two  miles  of  the  very  port 
whence  the  ship  had  sailed  five  months  be- 
fore. 

Few  persons  now  doubt  the  usefulness  of 
this  system.  All  we  have  to  guard  against 
is,  hasl^  inferences  from  the  details  of  any 
particular  voyage.  Captain  Becher  remarks, 
in  connection  with  one  of  his  charts :  "  The 
imiformity  in  the  direction  of  the  courses 
between  the  points  of  departure  and  arrival 
is  very  remarkable  inmost  parts  of  the  chart. 
In  the  equatorial  regions,  and  in  the  more 
northern  latitudes,  when  the  effects  of  the 
Gulf  Stream  and  westerly  winds  prevail,  this 
uniformity  of  direction  is  remarkable;  as 
also  the  courses  of  those  few  which  have  been 
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thrown  oyer  on  the  eastern  limits  of  that 
stream.  So  that  in  many  parts  of  the  ocean 
before  us,  a  good  guess  might  be  made  at 
the  direction  which  a  bottle  would  take  when 
committed  to  the  sea.  So  far  as  the  surface- 
drift  is  concerned,  the  experiment  has  been 
succcssfuL"  The  admiralty  share  this  opin- 
ion; for  they  have  encouraged  the  officers 
of  the  oueen's  ships  to  launch  a  bottle  oc- 
casionally. 

Of  the  thousands — nay,  millions  —  of 
beer-bottles,  pole-ale  bottles,  wine  bottles, 
brandy-bottles,  pickle-bottles  which  are  tak- 
en out  annually  by  ships  leaving  our  shores, 
any  one  is  suitable  for  this  purpose,  if  prop- 
erly secured;  but  Captain  Fishboume,  of 
the  hydrographer's  department,  has  sug- 
gested a  better  arrangement  for  those  who 
really  wish  to  regard  this  matter  as  one  of 
scientific  interest.  Ho  suggests  that  the  bot- 
tles should  be  made  white  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  oxide  of  arsenic  into  the  liquid  glass 
of  which  they  are  made,  in  order  that  they 
may  be  more  visible  while  floating.  He  also 
advises  that,  when  a  bottle  is  picked  up  at 
sea  (not  on  the  shore),  it  should  be  opened, 
the  paper  read,  and  another  paper  inserted 
with  it,  stating  the  particulars  of  the  finding ; 
after  which  the  bottle  is  to  be  again  seal^, 
and  thrown  into  the  sea  at  once.  If  this 
were  done  three  or  four  times  in  succession, 
three  or  four  points  in  the  track  of  the  bottle 
would  be  maae  known,  and  a  rough  approx- 
imation to  its  curve  of  movement  might  be 
made.  So  far  as  we  can  detect,  by  examin- 
ing the  chart  and  records,  this  ingenious 
suggestion  has  not  yet  been  acted  on. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  examples  on 
record,  not  of  the  voyage,  but  of  the  nnding, 
of  a  floating  messenger,  occupied  the  atten- 
tion of  newspaper-readers  eignt  or  nine  years 
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ago.  It  is  known  that  in  1493,  Columbus, 
when  near  the  Azores,  encountered  a  dread- 
ful storm ;  and  it  is  stated  in  an  old  book  of 
voyages  that,  on  that  occasion,  being  doubt- 
ful whether  he  would  Hve  to  reach  Spain 
again,  he  wrote  a  few  particulars  of  his  voy- 
age on  a  piece  of  parchment,  enclosed  it  in  a 
keg  or  small  wooden  cask,  and  cast*  it  into 
the  sea — hoping  that  the  document  might 
reach  the  hands  of  his  Joint  sovereigns,  Fer« 
dinand  and  Isabella.  On  the  27th  of  August, 
1851  (so  said  the  Times t  on  the  authority  of 
an  American  newspaper),  Captain  d'Auber- 
viUe,  in  the  bark  Cnieftain  of^oston,  picked 
up  a  floating  substance  on  the  A&ican  coast, 
opposite  Gibraltar.  It  was  so  covered  with 
barnacles  and  seh-shells  that  its  nature  coidd^ 
not  at  first  be  determined;  but  on  closer 
scrutiny,  it  proved  to  be  a  small  cedar  ke^. 
When  opened,  the  keg  displayed  within  it 
a  cocoanut  shell,  coated  with  some  resinous 
composition ;  and  within  the  cocoanut  was 
a  piece  of  parchment  covered  with  verv  old 
writing,  which  none  on  board  coidd  read.  A 
merchant  at  Gibraltar,  however,  deciphered 
it,  and  found  that  it  purported  to  be  written 
by  Christopher  Columbus  in  1493 ;  that  the 
ship  was  in  a  dreadful  storm  between  Spain 
and  the  Azores;  and  that  Columbus  nad 
determined  to  throw  these  documents,  in 
three  kegs,  into  the  sea,  in  the  hope  that  one 
of  them,  at  least,  might  reach  the  shore. 
This  story  is  so  interesting  that  one  yearns 
to  believe  it  true.  A  keg  might  have  re- 
,maincd  for  more  than  three  centuries  and  a 
half  unseen  on  the  African  coast ;  but  still, 
we  ask,  where  is  the  keg,  and  where  is  the 
parchment  P  There  are  persons  in  Europe 
who  would  almost  give  its  weight  in  gold 
for  such  a  precious  testimony  of  the  great 
navigator. 


M.  Delaunat  is  engaged  in  preparing  a  set 
of  tables  of  tlie  moon's  motions,  which  arc  in 
process  of  pablication  by  the  Academy  of 
Sciences.  M.  Lo  Vcrricr  objected  to  them 
that  they  were  incorrect, — that  his  theory  of  the 
moon's  motion  did  not  concur  with  the  obscnra- 
tions.  M.  Dclaunny  replied  with  mnch  acrimony, 
and  a  pretty  quarrel  cnsaed,  which  for  several 
weeks  crowded  the  stances  of  the  Academy. 
When  M.  Lo  Vcrrier's  last  reply  was  finished 
in  the  s^nce  of  March  1 2th,  the  ^catcr  portion 
of  the  audience  left  the  hall.  M.  Dumas,  the 
great  chemist,  is  said  to  have  remarked,  with 


much  bitterness:  "I  did  not  know  that  there 
were  so  many  astronomers  in  Paris." 

BuBTiKO  IN  Cross-Roads. — The  practice  of 
burying  in  cross-roads  has  in  modem  times  been 
regardcid  as  a  mark  of  indignity ;  but  such  was 
not  its  original  intention.  In  ancient  times,  '*  it 
was  usual  to  erect  crosses  nt  the  junction  of  four 
crossHToads  as  a  place  solf-consecratcd,  accord* 
ing  to  the  pietv  or  the  age ;  and  it  was  not  with 
a  notion  of  indignity,  but  in  a  spirit  of  charity, 
that  those  excluded  from  holy  rites  were  buried 
at  the  crossing  roads,  as  places  next  in  sanctity 
to  consecrated  ground." — British  Magazine, 
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PAST  II. 
CHAFTEE  YI. 


"  My  prido,  that  took 
Fully  easily  all  impressions  from  below, 
Would  not  look  up,  or  half  despised  tlie  height, 
To  which  I  could  not,  or  I  would  not  climb, 
I  thought  I  could  not  breathe  in  that  fine  air." 

— Idtls  of  toe  Eiko. 

^'  Can  you  coiiie  and  take  a  turn  in  the 
Temple  Gardens,  Phoebe?"  asked  Bobert, 
on  the  way  from  church,  the  day  after  Owen's 
visit  to  Woolstone  Lane. 

Phcebe  rejoiced,  for  she  had  scarcely  seen 
him  since  his  return  from  Castle  Blanch,  and 
his  state  of  mind  was  a  mystery  to  her.  It 
was  long,  however,  before  he  afforded  her 
any  clue.  He  paced  on,  grave  and  ab- 
stracted, and  they  had  many  times  gone  up 
and  down  the  least  frequented  path,  before 
he  abruptly  said,  "  I  have  asked  Mr.  Parsons 
to  give  me  a  title  for  Holy  Orders.** 

'*  I  don't  quite  know  what  that  means." 

"  How  simple  you  are,  Phoebe,"  he  said, 
impatiently ;  **  it  means  that  St.  Wulstan's 
should  be  my  first  curacy.  May  my  labors 
be  accepted  as  an  endeavor  to  atone  for  some 
of  the  evil  we  cause  here." 

**  Dear  Robin !  what  did  Mr.  Parsons  say? 
Was  he  not  very  glad  P  " 

"  No ;  there  lies  the  doubt." 

"  Doubt  ?  " 

"  Yes.  He  told  me  that  he  had  engaged 
aa  many  curates  as  he  has  means  for.  I  an- 
swered that  my  stipend  need  be  no  consider- 
ation, for  I  only  wished  to  spend  on  the 
parish,  but  he  was  not  satisfied.  Many  in- 
cumbents don't  like  to  have  curates  of  inde- 
pendent lAeans ;  I  believe  it  has  an  amateur 
appearance." 

**  Mr.  Parsons  cannot  think  you  would  not 
be  devoted." 

«<  I  hope  to  convince  him  that  I  may  be 
trusted.    It  is  aU  that  is  left  me  now." 

**  It  will  be  very  cruel  to  you,  and  to  the 
poor  people,  if  he  will  not,"  said  Phoebe, 
warmly  5  "  what  will  papa  and  Mervyn  say  P  " 

"  I  shall  not  mention  it  till  all  is  settled ;  I 
bave  my  father's  consent  to  my  choice  of  a 
profession,  and  I  do  not  think  myself  bound 
to  let  him  dictate  my  course  as  a  minister. 
I  owe  a  higher  duty,  and  if  his  business 
scatters  the  seeds  of  vice,  surely, '  obedience 
In  the  Lord '  should  not  prevent  me  for  try- 
ing to  counteract  them." 

It  was  a  case  of  conscience  to  be  only 
judged  by  himself^  and  where  even  a  sister 
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like  Phoebe  could  do  little  but  hope  for  the 
best,  so  she  expressed  a  cheerful  hope  that 
her  father  must  know  that  it  was  right,  and 
that  he  woidd  care  less,  now  that  he  was 
away,  and  pleased  with  Augusta's  prospects. 

"  Yes,"  said  Robert,  "  ho  already  thinks 
me  such  a  fool,  that  it  may  bo  indifierent  to 
him  in  what  particular  manner  I  act  it  out" 

"  And  how  does  it  stand  with  Mr.  Par- 
sons?" 

"  He  will  give  me  an  answer  to-morrow 
evening,  provided  I  continue  in  the  same 
mind.  There  is  no  chance  of  my  not  doing 
so.  My  time  of  suspense  is  over ! "  and  the 
words  absolutely  sounded  like  relief,  though 
the  set,  stem  face,  and  the  long  breaths  at 
each  pause  told  another  tale. 

"  I  did  not  think  she  would  really  have 
gone !  "  said  Phoebe. 

"  This  once,  and  we  will  mention  her  no 
more.  It  is  not  merely  this  expedition,  but 
all  I  saw  at  Wrapworth  convinced  me  that  I 
should  risk  my  faithfulness  to  my  calling  by 
connecting  myself  with  one,  who,  with  all 
her  loveliness  and  generosity,  lives  upon  ex- 
citement She  is  the  very  light  of  poor 
Prendergast's  eyes,  and  he  cannot  endure  to 
say  a  word  in  her  dispraise;  she  is  con- 
stantly doing  acts  of  kindness  in  his  parish, 
and  is  much  beloved  there,  yet  he  could  not 
conceal  how  much  trouble  she  gives  him  by 
her  want  of  judgment  and  wilfidness ;  pat- 
ronizing and  forgetting  capriciously,  and  at- 
tending to  no  remonstrance.  You  saw  your- 
self the  treatment  of  that  schoolmistress.  I 
thought  the  more  of  this,  because  Prender- 
gast  is  so  fond  of  her,  and  does  her  full  jus- 
tice. No;  her  very  aspect  proves  that  a 
parish  priest  has  no  business  to  think  of 
her." 

Large  tears  swelled  in  Phoebe's  eyes.  The 
first  vision  of  her  youth  was  melting  away, 
and  she  detected  no  relenting  in  his  grave, 
resolute  voice. 

*'  Shall  you  tell  her  ?  "  was  aU  she  could 
say. 

*'  That  is  the  question.  At  one  time  she 
gave  me  reason  to  think  that  she  accepted  a 
claim  to  be  considered  in  my  plans,  and  un- 
derstood what  I  never  concealed.  Latterly 
she  has  appeared  to  withdraw  all  encourage- 
ment, to  reject  every  advance,  and  yet— 
Phoebe,  tell  me,  whether  she  has  given  you 
any  reason  to  suppose  that  she  ever  was  in 
earnest  with  me." 
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**  I  know  sbe  respects  and  Mkes  you  better 
than  any  one,  and  speaks  of  you  like  no  one 
else/*  said  PhcBbe ;  then  pausing,  and  speak- 
ing more  diffidently,  though  with  a  smile, 
**  I  think  she  looks  up  to  you  so  much,  that 
she  is  afraid  to  put  herself  in  your  power,  for 
fear  she  should  be  made  to  give  up  her  odd 
ways  in  spite  of  herself,  and  yet  that  she  has 
no  notion  of  losing  you.  Did  you  see  her 
face  at  the  station  P  " 

"  I  would  not !  I  could  not  meet  her  eyes ! 
I  snatched  my  hand  from  the  little  dinging 
fingers ; "  and  Robert's  voice  almost  became  a 
gasp.  "  It  was  not  fit  that  the  spell  should 
be  renewed.  She  would  be  miserable,  I 
under  constant  temptation,  if  I  endeavored  to 
make  her  share  my  work !  Best  as  it  is!  She 
has  80  cast  me  off  that  my  honor  is  no  longer 
bound  to  her ;  but  I  cannot  tell  whether  it 
be  due  to  her  to  let  her  know  how  it  is  with 
me,  or  whether  it  would  be  mere  coxcombry." 

"  The  Sunday  that  she  spent  here,"  said 
Phoebe,  slowly, ''  she  had  a  talk  with  me.  I 
wrote  it  down.  Miss  Fennimore  says  it  is 
the  safest  way — '* 

"  Where  is  it  ?  "  cried  Robert 

**  I  kept  it  in  my  pocket-book,  for  fear  any 
one  should  see  it,  and  it  should  do  harm. 
Here  it  is,  if  it  will  help  you.  I  am  afraid 
I  made  things  worse,  but  I  did  not  know 
what  to  say." 

It  was  one  of  the  boldest  experiments  ever 
made  by  a  sister ;  for  what  man  could  brook 
the  sight  of  an  unvarnished  statement  of  his 
proxy's  pleading,  or  help  imputing  the  fail- 
ure to  the  go-between  P 

"  I  would  not  have  had  this  happen  for  a 
thousand  pounds ! "  was  his  acknowledgment 
**  Child  as  you  are,  Phoebe,  had  you  not  sense 
to  know,  that  no  woman  could  endure  to  have 
that  said,  which  should  scarcely  be  implied  P 
I  wonder  no  longer  at  her  studied  avoidance." 

"  If  it  be  all  my  bad  management,  cannot 
it  be  set  right?  "  humbly  and  hopefully  said 
Phoebe. 

"  There  is  no  right ! "  he  said.  "  There, 
take  it  back.  It  settles  the  question.  The 
security  you  childishly  showed,  was  treated 
as  offensive  presumption  on  my  part  It 
would  bo  presuming  yet  further  to  make  a 
formal  withdrawal  of  what  was  never  ac- 
cepted." 

'  *  Then  is  it  my  doing  ?  Have  I  made  mis- 
chief between  you,  and  put  you  apart?  "  said 
poor  Phoebe,  in  great  distress.  "  Can't  I 
make  up  for  it?" 
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"  You  P  No,  you  were  omy  an  over  plain- 
spoken  child,  and  brought  about  the  crisis, 
that  must  have  come  somehow.  It  is  not 
what  you  have  done,  or  not  done ;  it  is  what 
Lucy  Saadbrook  has  said  and  done,  that 
shows  that  I  must  have  done  with  her  for- 
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ever. 

**  And  yet,"  said  Phoebe,  taking  this  as  for- 
giveness, "  you  see  she  never  believed  that 
you  would  give  her  up.  If  she  did,  I  am 
sure  she  would  not  have  gone." 

'*  She  thiidLS  her  power  over  me  stronger 
than  my  prindplee.  She  challenges  me — 
desires  you  to  tell  me  so.    We  shall  see." 

He  spoke  as  a  man  whose  steadfastness  had 
been  defied,  and  who  was  piqued  on  proving 
it  to  the  utmost  Such  feelings  may  savcHr 
of  the  wrath  ci  man ;  they  may  need  the 
purifying  of  chastening,  and  they  often  im- 
pel &r  beyond  the  bounds  of  sober  judg- 
ment ;  but  no  doubt  they  likewise  frequently 
render  that  easy  which  would  otherwise  have 
appeared  impossible,  and  which,  if  done  in 
hf^,  may  be  regretted,  but  not  repented, 
at  leisure. 

Under  some  circumstances,  the  harshness 
of  youth  is  a  healthy  symptom,  proving  force 
of  character  and  conviction,  though  that  is 
only  when  the  foremost  victim  is  self.  Rob- 
ert was  far  from  perfect,  and  it  might  be 
doubted  whether  he  were  entering  the  right 
track  in  the  right  way,  but  at  least  his  heart 
was  found,  and  there  was  a  fair  hope  that 
his  failings  in  working  their  punishment, 
might  work  their  cure. 

It  was  a  thorough  brotherly  and  Christian 
spirit  that  before  entering  the 'house,  he 
compelled  himself  to  say,  '*  Don't  vex  your- 
self, Phoebe,  I  know  you  did  the  best  you 
could,  as  kindly  as  you  could.  It  made  no 
real  difflsrence,  and  it  was  best  that  she 
should  know  the  truth." 

**  Thank  you,  dear  Robin,"  cried  Phoebe, 
grateful  for  the  consolation ;  *'  I  am  glad  yo« 
do  not  think  I  misrepresented." 

**  You  are  always  accurate,"  he  answered. 
"  If  you  did  any  thing  undesirable,  it  was 
representing  at  all.  But  that  is  nothing  to 
the  purpose.  It  is  aU  over  now,  and  thaxJi 
you  for  your  constant  good-will  and  patience, 
my  dear.  There  t  now  then  it  is  an  under- 
stood thing  that  her  name  is  never  spoken 
between  us." 

Meanwhile,  Robert's  proposal  was  under 
discussion  by  the  elders.    Mr.  Pacsons  had 
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no  abstract  dread  of  a  wealthy  curate,  but 
be  hesitated  to  accept  gratuitous  services, 
and  distrusted  plans  formed  under  the  im- 
pulse of  disappointment  or  of  enthusiasm, 
since,  in  the  event  of  a  change,  both  parties 
might  be  embarrassed.  There  iras  danger, 
too,  of  collisions  with  his  family,  and  Mr. 
Parsons  took  counsel  with  Miss  Charlecote, 
knowing  indeed  that  where  her  affections 
were  concerned,  her  opinions  must  be  taken 
with  a  qualification,  but  relying  on  the  good 
sense  formed  by  rectitude  of  purpose. 

Honor's  affection  for  Robert  Fulmort  had 
always  been  moderated  by  Owen's  antago- 
nism, her  moderation  in  superlatives  com- 
manded explicit  credence,  and  Mr.  Parsons 
inferred  more,  instead  of  less,  than  she  ex- 
pressed $  better  able  as  he  was  to  estimate 
that  manly  character,  gaining  force  with 
growth,  and  though  slow  to  discern  between 
good  and  evil,  always  firm  to  the  duty  when 
it  was  once  perceived,  and  thus  rising  with 
the  elevation  of  the  standard.  The  unde- 
monstrative temper,  and  tardiness  in  adopt- 
ing extra  habits  of  religious  observance  and 
profession,  which  had  disappointed  Honor, 
struck  the  clergyman  as  evidences  both  of 
sincerity  and  evenness  of  development,  prov- 
ing the  sterling  reality  of  what  had  been 
attained. 

"Not  taking,  but  trusty,"  judged  the 
vicar. 

But  the  lad  was  an  angry  lover.  How 
tantalizing  to  be  offered  a  fourth  curate,  with 
a  long  purse,  only  to  find  St  Wulstan's 
serving  as  an  outlet  for  a  lover's  quarrel, 
and  the  youth  restless  aud  restive  ere  the 
end  of  his  diaconate ! 

"  How  savage  you  are,"  said  his  wife,  "as 
if  the  parish  would  bo  hurt  by  his  help  or 
his  presence.  If  ho  goes — \6t  him  go— some 
other  help  will  come." 

"  And  don't  deprive  him  of  the  advantage 
of  a  good  master,"  said  Honor. 

"  This  wretched  cure  is  not  worth  flattery," 
he  said,  smiling. 

"Nay,"  said  Mrs.  Parsons,  "how  often 
have  I  heard  you  rejoice  that  you  started 
here." 

"  Under  Mr.  Charlecote,  yes." 

"  You  are  the  depository  of  his  traditions," 
said  Honor,  "  hand  them  on  to  Robert.  I 
wish  nothing  better  for  Owen." 

«Mr.  Parsons  wished  something  better  for 
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himself,  and  averted  a  reply,  by  speaking  of 
Robert  as  accepted. 

Robert's  next  request  was  to  be  made  use- 
ful in  the  parish,  while  preparing  for  his 
ordination  in  the  autumn  ember  week,  and 
though  there  were  demurs  as  to  unneces- 
sarily anticipating  the  strain  on  health  and 
strength,  he  obtained  his  wish  in  mercy  to  a 
state  only  to  be  alleviated  by  the  realities  of 
labor. 

So  few  difiiculties  were  started  by  his  fam- 
ily, that  Honora  suspected  that  Mr.  Fulmort, 
always  chiefly  occupied  by  what  was  imme- 
diately before  him,  hardly  realized  that  by 
taking  an  assistant  curacy  at  St.  Wulstan's, 
his  son  became  one  of  the  pastors  of  Whit- 
tington  streets,  great  and  little,  Richard 
Courts,  Cicely  Row,  Alice  Lane,  Cat  Alley, 
and  Tumagain  Comer.  Scarcely,  however, 
was  this  settled,  when  a  despatch  arrived 
from  Dublin,  headed,  "  The  Fast  Fly  Fish- 
ers ;  or,  the  modem  St.  Kevin,"  containing 
in  Ingoldsby  legend-like  rhymes,  the  entire 
narration  of  the  Qlendalough  predicament  of 
the  "  Fast  and  Fair,"  and  concluding  with  a 
piece  of  prose,  by  the  same  author,  assuring 
his  sweet  Honey,  that  the  poem  though 
strange,  was  true,  that  he  had  just  seen  the 
angelic  anglers  on  board  the  steamer,  and  it 
would  not  be  for  lack  of  good  advice  on  his 
part,  if  Lucy  did  not  present  herself  at  Wool- 
stone  Lane,  to  partake  of  the  dish  called 
humble  pie,  on  the  derivation  whereof  an- 
tiquaries were  divided. 

Half  amused,  half  vexed  by  his  levity,  and 
wholly  relieved  and  hopeful,  Honora  could 
not  help  showing  Owen's  performance  to 
Phoebe  for  the  sake  of  its  cleverness,  but  she 
found  the  child  too  young  and  simple  to 
enter  into  it,  for  the  whole  effect' was  an  en- 
treaty that  Robert  might  not  see  it,  only 
hear  the  facts. 

Rather  annoyed  by  this  want  of  apprecia- 
tion of  Owen's  wit,  Honora  saw,  neverthe- 
less, that  Phcebe  had  come  to  a  right  con- 
clusion. The  breach  was  not  likely  to  be 
diminished  by  finding  that  the  wilful  girl  had 
exposed  herself  to  ridicule,  and  the  Fulmort 
nature  had  so  little  sense  of  the  ludicrous, 
that  this  good-natmred  brotherly  satire  would 
be  taken  for  mere  deflsion. 

So  Honor  left  it  to  Phoebe  to  give  her  own 
version,  only  wishing  that  the  catastrophe 
had  come  to  his  knowledge  before  his  ar- 
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rangements  had  been  made  with  Mr.  Fax- 
sons. 

Phoebe  had  some  diffieulty  in  telling  her 
story.  Robert  at  first  silenced  her  perempp 
torily,  but  after  ten  minutes  relented,  and 
saidi  moodily,  *'  Well,  let  me  hear ! "  He 
listened  idthout  relaxing  a  muscle  of  his 
rigid  coimtenance,  and  when  Phoebe  ended 
by  saying  that  Miss  Charlecote  had  ordered 
Lucy's  room  to  be  prepared,  thinking  that 
she  might  present  herself  at  any  moment,  he 
said,  "  Take  care  that  you  warn  me  when  she 
comes.    I  shall  go  home  that  minute." 

**  Bobert,  Robert,  if  she  come  home  gdleved 
and  knowing  better — ** 

"  I  will  not  see  her ! "  he  repeated.  "  I 
made  her  taking  this  journey  the  test !  The 
result  is  nothing  to  me!  Phoebe,  I  trust 
to  you  that  no  intended  good  nature  of  Miss 
Charlecote's  should  bring  us  together.  Prom- 
ise me." 

Phoebe  could  do  nothing  but  promise,  and 
not  another  sentence  could  she  obtain  from 
her  brother ;  indeed  his  face  looked  so  for- 
midable in  its  sternness,  that  she  would  have 
been  a  bold  maiden  to  have  tried. 

Honora  augured  truly,  that  not  only  was 
his  stem  nature  deeply  offended,  but  that  he 
was  quite  as  much  in  dread  of  coming  under 
the  power  of  Lucy's  fascinations,  as  Cilia  had 
ever  been  of  his  strength.  Such  mutual 
aversion  was  really  a  token  of  the  fbroe  of 
influence  upon  each,  and  Honor  assured 
Phoebe  that  all  would  ccme  right. 

"  Let  her  only  come  home  and  be  good, 
and  you  will  see,  Phoebe !  She  will  not  be  the 
worse  for  an  alarm,  nor  even  for  waiting  till 
after  his  two  years  at  St.  Wulstan's." 

The  reception  of  the  travellers  at  Castle 
Blanch  was  certainly  not  mortifying  by  cre- 
ating any  excitement.  Charles  Charters  said 
bis  worst  in  the  words, "  One  week  I "  and  his 
wife  was  glad  to  have  some  one  to  write  her 
notes. 

This  indifibrence  fretted  Lucy.  She  found 
herself  loathing  the  perfumy  rooms,  the 
sleepy  voice,  and  hardly  able  to  sit  still  in  her 
restless  impatience  of  Lolly's  platitudes  and 
of  Charles'  insoueianccy  while  Rashe  could 
never  be  liked  again.  Even  a  lecture  from 
Honor  Charlecote  wouH  have  been  infinitely 
preferable,  and  one  grim  look  of  Robert's 
woukl  be  bliss ! 

No  one  knew  whether  Miss  Charlecote 
were  still  in  town,  nor  whether  Augusta  Ful- 


mort  were  to  be  married  in  England  or 
abroad ;  and  as  to  Miss  Murrell,  Lolly  lan- 
^piidly  wondered  what  it  was  that  she  had 
heard. 

Hungering  for  some  one  whom  she  could 
trust,  Lucilla  took  an  early  breakfast  in  her 
own  room,  and  walked  to  Wrapworth,  hoping 
to  catch  the  curate  lingering  over  his  coffee 
and  letters.  From  a  distance,  however,  she 
espied  his  form  disappearing  in  the  school<- 
poroh,  and  approaching,  hoard  his  voiod 
reading  prayers,  and  the  children's  chanted 
response.  Coming  to  the  oriel,  she  looked 
in.  There  were  the  rows  of  shiny  heads, 
fair,  brown,  and  black ;  there  were  the  long 
sable  back  and  chopped-hay  locks  of  the  cu- 
rate^-but  where  a  queenlike  figure  had  of 
old  been  wont  to  bend,  she  beheld  a  tallow 
face,  with  sandy  hair  under  the  most  precise 
of  net  caps,  and  a  straight  thread  paper 
shape  in  scanty  gray  stuff,  and  white  apron. 

Dizzy  with  wrathful  consternation.  Cilia 
threw  herself  on  one  of  the  seats  of  the 
porch,  shaking  her  foot,  and  biting  her  lip, 
frantic  to  know  the  truth,  yet  too  much  in^ 
censed  to  enter,  even  when  the  hum  of  united 
voices  ceased,  the  rushing  sound  of  rising 
was  over,  and  measured  footsteps  pattered 
to  the  classes,  where  the  manly  interroga- 
tions sounded  alternately  with  the  shrill  lit* 
tie  answers. 

Clump,  clump,  came  the  heavy  feet  of  a 
laggard,  her  head  bent  over  her  book,  her 
thick  lips  vainly  conning  the  unlearned  task, 
unaware  of  the  presence  of  the  young  lady, 
till  Lucilla  touched  her,  saying,  "What, 
Martha,  a  ten  o'clock  scholar  ?  " 

She  gave  a  little  cry,  opened  her  staring 
eyes,  and  dropped  a  ciurtesy. 

"Whom  have  you  hear  for  mistress?" 
asked  Lucilku 

"Please,   ma'am,   governess  is  runned 

away." 

"  What  do  you  mean  P  " 

"  Yes,  ma'am,"  replied  the  girl,  develop- 
ing powers  of  volubility  such  as  scholastic 
relations  with  her  had  left  unsuspected. 
"  She  ran  away  last  Saturday  was  a  week, 
and  there  was  nobody  to  open  the  school 
when  we  came  to  it  a  Sunday  morning,  and 
we  had  holidays  all  last  week,  ma'am,  and 
mother  was  terrified  *  out  of  her  life,  and 
father,  he  said  he  wouldn't  have  me  never 
go  for  to  do  no  such  thing;  and  that  he 
*  Terrify,  to  teaso  or  worry. 
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didn't  want  no  fine  ladies,  as  was  always 
spiting  of  me." 

"  Every  one  will  seem  to  spite  you,  if  you 
keep  no  better  hours,"  said  Lucy,  little  ed- 
ified by  Martha's  virtuous  indignation. 

Tho  girl  had  scarcely  entered  the  school 
before  the  clergyman  stood  on  the  threshold, 
and  was  seized  by  both  hands,  with  the 
words, "  O  Mr.  Prendergast!  what  is  this  ?  " 

"  You  here,  CiUa  ?  What's  the  matter  ? 
What  has  brought  you  back  ?  " 

"  Had  you  not  heard  ?  A  sprain  of  Ea- 
tia's,  and  other  things.  Nevermind.  What's 
all  this?" 

''Ah!  I  knew  you  would  be  sadly 
grieved ! " 

"  So  you  did  frighten  her  away ! " 

*'  I  never  meant  it.  I  tried  to  act  for  the 
best  She  was  spoken  to,  by  myself  and 
others,  but  nobody  could  make  any  impres- 
sion, and  we  could  only  give  her  notice  to 
go  at  the  harvest  holidays.  She  took  it  with 
her  usual  grand  air — ^" 

« Which  is  really  misery  and  despair. 
Oh,  why  did  I  goP    Go  on! " 

"  I  wrote  to  the  mother,  advising  her,  if 
possible,  to  come  and  be  with  tho  girl  till 
the  holidays.  That  was  on  Thursday  week, 
and  tho  old  woman  promised  to  come  on  the 
Monday— wrote  a  very  proper  letter,  allow- 
ing for  the  methodistical  phrases — but  on 
the  Saturday,  it  was  observed  that  the  house 
was  not  opened,  and  o^  Sunday  morning  I 
got  a  note— if  you'll  come  in  i'U  show  it  to 
you." 

He  presently  discovered  it  among  multi- 
tudinous other  papers  on  his  chimney-piece. 
Within  a  ladylike  envelope  was  a  thick, 
satin-paper,  queen's-sized  note,  containing 
these  words : — 

"Beverexd  Snt— It  is  with  the  deep- 
est feelings  of  regret  for  the  unsatisfactory 
appearance  of  my  late  conduct  that  I  ven- 
ture to  address  vou,  but  time  will  enable  me 
to  account  for  all,  and  I  can  at  the  present 
moment  only  entreat  you  to  pardon  any  in- 
convenience I  may  have  occasioned  by  the 
precipitancy  of  my  departure.  Credit  me, 
reverend  and  dear  sir,  it  was  onlv  the  law 
of  necessity  that  could  have  compelled  me  to 
act  in  a  manner  that  may  appear  question- 
able. Your  feeling  heart  wul  excuse  my 
reserve  when  you  are  informed  of  tho  whole. 
In  itko  mean  time,  I  am  only  permitted  to 
mention  that  this  morning  I  became  a  happy 
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wife.  With  heartfelt  thanks  for  aU  the  kind- 
ness I  have  received,  I  remain, 
"  Reverend  sir, 

**  Your  obedient  servant, 

"  Edna." 

**  Not  one  message  to  me,"  exclaimed  Lu- 
cilla. 

**  Her  not  having  had  the  impudence  is 
the  only  redeeming  thing ! " 

**  I  did  not  think  she  woidd  have  left  no 
word  for  me,"  said  Lucy,  who  knew  she  had 
been  kinder  than  her  wont,  and  was  really 
wounded.  "  Happy  wife  P  Who  can  it  be  ?  " 

"  Happy  wife ! "  repeated  the  curate.  "  It 
is  miserable  fool,  most  likely,  by  this  time." 

"  No  surname  signed !  What's  the  post- 
mark P  Only  Charing  Cross.  Could  you 
find  out  nothing,  or  did  you  not  think  it 
worth  while  to  look  ?  " 

"  What  do  you  take  me  for.  Cilia  P  I  in- 
quired at  the  station,  but  she  had  not  been 
there,  and  on  the  Monday  I  went  to  London, 
and  saw  the  mother,  who  was  in  great  dis- 
tress, for  she  had  had  a  letter  much  like 
mine,  only  more  unsatisfactory,  throwing  out 
absurd  hints  about  grandeur  and  prosperity 
— ^poor  deluded  simpleton ! " 

'*  She  distinctly  says  she  is  married." 

"  Yes,  but  she  gives  no  name  nor  place. 
What's  that  worth  ?  After  such  duplicity  as 
she  has  been  practising  so  long,  I  don't  know 
how  to  take  her  statement.  Those  people 
are  pleased  to  talk  of  a  marriage  in  the  sight 
of  heaven,  when  they  mean  the  devil's  own 
work!" 

"  No,  no!  I  will  not  think  it !  " 

"  Then  don't,  my  dear.  You  were  very 
young  and  innocent,  and  thought  no  harm." 

"  I'm  not  young — ^I'm  not  innocent ! "  fu- 
riously said  Cilly.  **  Tell  me  downright  all 
you  suspect" 

"I'm  not  given  to  suspecting,"  said  the 
poor  clergyman,  half  in  deprecation,  half  in 
reproof,  but  I  am  afraid  it  is  a  bad  business. 
If  she  had  married  a  servant,  or  any  one  in 
her  own  rank,  there  would  have  been  no 
need  of  concealing  the  name,  at  least  from 
her  mother.  I  feared  at  first  that  it  was  one 
of  your  cousin  Charles'  friends,  but  there 
seems  more  reason  to  suppose  that  one  of 
the  musical  people  at  your  concert  at  the  cas- 
tle may  have  thought  her  voice  a  good  spec- 
ulation for  the  stage." 

"  He  would  marry  her  to  secure  her  gains." 
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"  If  BO,  "why  the  secrecy  P  " 

"  Mrs.  Jenkins  has  taught  you  to  make  it 
as  bad  as  possible/'  burst  out  Lucy.  *'  Oh, 
why  was  not  I  at  home  P  Is  it  too  late  to 
trace  her,  and  proclaim  her  innocence  P  " 

"  1  was  wishing  for  your  help.  I  went  to 
Mr.  Charteristo  ask  who  thepexformers  were, 
but  he  knew  nothing  about  them,  and  said 
you  and  his  sister  had  managed  it  all." 

"  The  director  was  Derval.  He  is  fairly 
respectable,  at  least  I  know  nothing  to  the 
contrary.  Til  make  Charlie  write.  There 
was  an  Italian  with  a  black  beard  and  a  bass 
^  Toice,  whom  wc  have  had  several  times.  I 
saw  him  looking  at  her.  Just  tell  me  what 
sort  of  woman  is  the  mother.  She  lets  lodg- 
ings ;  does  not  she  P  ** 

"  Yes,  in  Little  Whittington  Street" 

'*  Dear  me !  I  trust  she  is  no  friend  of 
Honor  Charlecote's." 

"  Out  of  her  beat,  I  should  think.  She 
dissents." 

"  What  a  blessing !  I  beg  your  pardon, 
but  if  any  thing  could  be  an  aggravation,  it 
would  be  Honor  Charlecote's  moralities." 

"  So  you  were  not  aware  of  the  dissent ! " 

"  And  you  are  going  to  set  that  down  as 
more  deceit,  as  if  it  were  the  poor  thing's 
business  to  denounce  her  mother.  Now,  to 
show  you  that  I  can  be  sure  that  Edna  was 
brought  up  to  the  Church,  I  will  tcU  you  her 
antecedents.  Her  father  was  Sir  Thomas 
Deane's  butler ;  they  lived  in  the  village,  and 
she  was  very  much  in  the  nursery  with  the 
Miss  Deanes — ^had  some  lessons  from  the 
governess.  There  was  some  notion  of  mak- 
ing her  a  nursery  governess,  but  Sir  Thomas 
died,  the  ladies  went  abroad,  taking  her 
father  with  them,  Edna  was  sent  to  a  training 
school,  and  the  mother  went  to  live  in  the 
city  with  a  relation  who  let  lodgings,  and 
who  has  since  died,  leaving  the  concern  to 
Mrs.  Murrell,  whose  husband  was  killed  by 
an  upset  of  the  carriage  on  the  Alps." 

"I  heard  all  that,  and  plenty  besides! 
Poor  woman !  she  was  in  such  distress  that 
one  could  not  but  let  her  pour  it  all  out ;  but 
I  declare  the  din  rang  in  my  ears  the  whole 
night  after !  A  very  nice,  respectable-look- 
ing body  she  was,  with  jet-black  eyes  like 
diamonds,  and  a  rosy,  countrified  complex- 
ion, quite  a  treat  to  see  in  that  grimy  place, 
her  widow's  cap  as  white  as  snow,  but,  oh, 
such  a  tong^ue !  She  would  give  me  all  her 
spiritual  experiences— how  she  was  converted 


by  an  awakening  minister  in  Cat  Alley,  and 
yet  had  a  great  respect  for  such  ministers  of 
the  Church  as  fed  their  flocks  with  sincere 
milk,  mixed  up  with  the  biography  of  all  the 
shopman  and  clerks  who  ever  lodged  there, 
and  to  whom  she  acted  as  a  mother ! " 

'*  It  was  not  their  fault  that  she  did  not  act 
as  a  mother-in-law.  Edna  has  told  me  of  the 
unpleasantness  of  being  at  home  on  account 
of  the  young  men." 

'< Exactly!  I  was  spared  none  of  the 
chances  she  might  have  had,  but  the  only 
thing  worthy  of  note  was  about  a  cashier, 
who  surreptitiously  brought  a  friend  from 
the  **  hopera,"  to  overhear  her  singing  hymns 
on  the  Sunday  evening,  and  thus  led  to  an 
offer  on  his  part  to  have  her  brought  out  on 
the  stage." 

''  Ha !  could  that  have  come  to  any  thing  P  " 

"  No.  Mrs.  Murrell's  suspicions  took  that 
direction,  and  we  himted  down  the  cashier 
and  the  friend,  but  they  were  quite  exoner- 
atcd«  It  only  proves  that  her  voice  has  an 
unfortunate  value." 

*'  If  she  be  gone  off  with  the  Italian  bass, 
I  can't  say  think  it  a  fatal  sign  that  she 
was  slow  to  present  him  to  her  domestic 
Mause  Headrigg,  who  no  doubt  would  de> 
liberately  prefer  the  boards  of  her  coffin  to 
the  boards  of  the  theatre.  Well,  come  along 
— ^we  will  get  a  letter  from  Charles,  and  res- 
cue her — I  mean  clear  her." 

"  Wont  you  look  into  school,  and  see  how 
we  go  on  P  The  women  complained  so  bitter- 
ly of  having  their  children  on  their  hands, 
though  I  am  sure  they  had  sent  them  to  school 
seldom  enough  of  late,  that  I  got  this  young 
woman  from  Mrs.  Stuart's  asylum  till  the 
holidays.  I  think  we  shall  let  her  stay  on, 
she  has  a  good  deal  of  method,  and  all  seem 
pleased  with  the  change." 

"  You  have  your  wish  of  a  fright.  No,  I 
thank  you !  I'm  not  so  glad  as  the  rest  of 
you  to  get  rid  of  refinement  and  superiority." 

There  was  no  answer,  and  more  touched 
by  silence  than  reply,  she  hastily  said, 
"  Never  mind !  I  dare  say  she  may  do  bet- 
ter for  the  chidren ;  but  you  know  I,  who  am 
hard  of  caring  for  any  one,  did  care  for  poor 
Edna,  and  I  can't  stand  psans  over  your 
new  broom." 

Mr.  Prendergast  gave  a  smile  such  as  was 
only  evoked  by  his  late  rector's  little  daugh- 
ter, and  answered,  "No  one  can  be  more 
concerned  than  I.    She  was  not  in  her  place 
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here,  that  -was  certain,  and  I  ought  to  have 
minded  that  she  was  not  thrust  into  tempta- 
tion. I  shall  rememher  it  with  shame  to  my 
dying  day. 

"  Which  means  to  say  that  so  should  L" 

"  No,  you  did  not  know  so  much  of  the 
evils  of  the  world." 

"  I  told  you  before,  Mr.  Pendy,  that  Pm 
twenty  times  more  sophisticated  than  you 
arc.  You  talk  of  knowing  the  world?  I 
wish  I  didn't.    Pm  tired  of  everybody ! " 

And  on  the  way  homo  she  described  her 
expedition,  and  had  the  pleasure  of  the  cu- 
rate's sympathy,  if  not  his  entire  approval. 
Perhaps  there  was  no  other  being  whom  she 
BO  thoroughly  treated  as  a  friend,  actually 
like  a  woman  friend,  chiefly  because  he 
thoroughly  believed  in  her,  and  was  very 
blind  to  her  faults.  Bobert  would  have 
given  worlds  to  have  found  her  once,  what 
Mr.  Prendergast  found  her  atways. 

She  left  him  to  wait  in  the  drawing-room, 
while  she  went  on  her  mission,  but  presently 
rushed  back  in  a  fury.  Nobody  cared  a  rush 
for  the  catastrophe.  Lolly  begged  her  not 
to  be  so  excited  about  a  trifle,  it  made  her 
quite  nervous;  and  the  others  laughed  at 
her;  Bashe  pretended  to  think  it  a  fine 
chance  to  have  changed  **  the  Mfe  of  an  early 
Christian,"  for  the  triumphs  of  the  stage ; 
and  Charles  scouted  the  idea  of  writing  to 
the  man's  employer.  "He  call  Derval  to 
account  for  all  the  tricks  of  his  fiddlers  and 
singers  P    Much  obliged ! " 

Mr.  Prendergast  decided  on  going  to  town 
by  the  next  train  to  make  inquiries  of  Der- 
val himself,  without  farther  loss  of  time,  and 
QUy  declared  that  she  would  go  with  him, 
and  force  the  conceited  professor  to  attend ; 
but  the  curate,  who  had  never  found  any 
difliculty  in  enforcing  his  own  dignity,  and 
thought  it  no  business  for  a  young  lady,  de- 
clined her  company,  unless,  he  said,  she  were 
going  to  spend  the  day  with  Miss  Charle- 
cote. 

"  Pve  a  great  mind  to  go  to  her  for  good 
and  alL  Let  her  fall  upon  me  for  all  and 
sundry.  It  will  do  me  good  to  hear  a  decent 
woman  speak  again !  besides,  poor  old  soul, 
she  will  be  so  highly  gratified,  that  she  will 
be  quite  meek  "  (and  so  will  some  one  else, 
quoth  the  perverse  little  heart) ;  "  111  put  up 
a  few  things,  and  not  delay  you." 

"  This  is  very  sudden ! "  said  the  curate, 
wishing  to  keep  the  peace  between  her  and 
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her  friends,  and  not  willing  that  his  sunbeam 
should  fleet  so  "  like  the  Borealis  race ! " 
"  will  it  not  annoy  your  cousins  P  " 

"  They  ought  to  be  annoyed ! " 

*'  And  are  you  certain  that  you  would  find 
Miss  Charlecote  in  townP  I  thought  her 
stay  was  to  be  short" 

« I'm  certain  of  nothing,  but  that  every 
place  is  detestable." 

'*  What  would  you  do  if  you  did  not  find 
herP" 

"  Go  on  to  Euston  Square.  Do  you  think 
I  don't  know  my  way  to  Hiltonbury,  or  that 
I  should  not  get  welcome  enough-*ay,  and 
too  much,  there  P  " 

**  Then  if  you  are  so  uncertain  of  her 
movements,  do  you  not  think  you  had  better 
let  me  learn  thcni  Icfore  you  start.  She 
might  not  even  be  gone  home,  and  you  would 
not  like  to  come  back  here  again ;  if—" 

"  Like  a  dog  that  has  been  out  hunting," 
said  Lucilla,  who  could  bear  opposition  from 
this  quarter  as  from  no  other.  "  You  wont 
take  the  responsibility,  that's  the  fact.  Well, 
you  may  go  and  reconnoitre,  if  you  will ; 
but  mind,  if  you  say  one  word  of  what  brings 
you  to  town,  I  shall  never  go  near  the  Holt 
at  alL  To  hear — ^whenever  the  Baymonds, 
or  any  other  of  the  godly  school-keeping  sort 
come  to  dinner^-of  the  direful  effects  of  cer- 
tificated schoolmistresses  would  drive  me  to 
such  distraction  that  I  cannot  answer  for 
the  consequences." 

"  I  am  sure  it  is  not  a  fact  to  proclaim." 

"  Ah !  but  if  you  run  against  Mr.  Parsons, 
youll  never  abstain  from  telling  him  of  his 
stray  lamb,  nor  from  condoling  with  him 
upon  the  wolf  in  Cat  Alley.  Now,  there's  a 
fair  hope  of  his  having  more  on  his  hands 
than  to  get  his  fingers  scratched  by  meddling 
with  the  cats,  and  so  that  this  may  remain 
unknown.  So  consider  yourself  sworn  to 
secrecy." 

Mr.  Prendergast  promised.  The  good 
man  was  a  bit  of  a  gossip,  so  perhaps  her 
precaution  was  not  thrown  away,  for  he  could 
hardly  have  helped  seeking  the  sympathy  of 
a  brother  pastor,  especially  of  him  to  whose 
fold  the  wanderer  primarily  belonged.  Nor 
did  Lucy  feel  certain  of  not  telling  the  whole 
herself  in  some  unguarded  moment  of  confi- 
dence. AH  she  cared  for  was,  that  the  story 
should  not  transpire  through  some  other 
source,  and  be  brandished  over  her  head  as 
I  an  illostrationof  all  the  maxims  that  she  had 
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80  often  spumed.  She  ran  after  Mr.  Pren- 
dergast  after  he  had  taken  leave,  to  ^wam 
him  against  falling  in  'Woolstonc  Lane,  and 
desired  him  instead  to  go  to  Master's  shop, 
Trhcre  it  was  sure  to  he  known  whether  Miss 
Charlecote  were  in  town  or  not. 

Mr.  Prcndergast  secretly  did  grateful  honor 
to  the  consideration  that  would  not  let  him 
plod  all  the  weary  way  into  the  city.  Little 
did  he  guess  that  it  was  one  part  mistrust  of 
Us  silence,  and  three  parts  reviving  pride, 
which  forhade  that  Honora  should  know  that 
ho  had  received  any  such  commission. 

The  day  was  spent  in  pleasant  anticipa- 
tions of  the  gratitude  and  satisfaction  that 
would  he  excited  hy  her  magnanimous  re- 
turn, and  her  pardon  to  Honor  and  to  Roh- 
ert  for  having  heen  in  the  right.  She  knew 
she  could  own  it  so  graciously,  that  Bohert 
would  he  overpowered  with  compunction, 
and  forever  heholden  to  her,  and  now  that 
the  Charterises  were  so  unmitigatedly  hate- 
ful, it  was  time  to  lay  herself  out  for  good- 
ness, and  fling  him  the  rein,  with  only  now 
and  then  a  jerk,  to  remind  him  that  she  was 
a  free  agent. 

A  long-talked-of  journey  on  the  continent 
was  to  come  to  pass  as  soon  as  Horatia's 
strain  was  well.  Li  spite  of  wealth  and 
splendor,  Eloisa  had  found  herself  disap- 
pointed in  the  step  that  she  had  hoped  her 
marriage  would  give  her  into  the  most  eliU 
circles.  Languid  and  indolent  as  her  mind 
was,  she  could  not  hut  perceive  that  where 
Batia  was  intimate  and  at  ease,  she  continued 
on  terms  of  form  and  ceremony,  and  her  hus- 
band felt  more  keenly  that  the  society  in  his 
house  was  not  what  it  had  been  in  his  moth- 
er's time.  They  both  became  restless,  and 
Lolly,  who  had  already  lived  much  abroad, 
dreaded  the  dulness  of  an  English  winter  in 
the  country,  while  Charles  know  that  he  had 
already  spent  more  than  he  liked  to  recol- 
lect, and  that  the  only  means  of  keeping  her 
contented  at  Castle  Blanch,  would  be  to  con- 
tinue most  ruinous  expenses. 

"With  all  these  secret  motives,  the  tour 
was  projected  as  a  scheme  of  amusement, 
and  the  details  were  discussed  between 
Charles  and  Bashe  with  great  animation, 
making  the  soberness  of  Hiltonbury  appear 
both  tedious  and  sombre,  though  all  the 
time  Lucy  felt  that  there  she  should  again 
meet  that  which  her  heart  both  feared  and 
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yearned  for,  and  without  which  these  pleas- 
ures would  be  but  shadows  of  enjoyment. 
Yet  that  they  were  not  including  her  in  their 
party  gave  her  a  sense  of  angry  neglect  and 
impatience.  She  wanted  to  reject  their  in- 
vitation indignantly,  and  make  a  merit  of 
the  sacrifice. 

The  after-dinner  discussion  was  in  full 
progress  when  she  was  called  out  to  speak  to 
Mr.  Prendergast.  Heated,  wearied,  and 
choking  with  dust,  he  would  not  come  be- 
yond the  hall,  but  before  going  home,  he  had 
walked  all  this  distance  to  teU  her  the  result 
of  his  expedition.  Derval  had  not  been  im- 
civil,  but  evidently  thought  the  suspicion  an 
affiront  to  his  corpSf  which  at  present  was 
dispersed  by  the  end  of  the  season.  The 
Italian  bass  was  a  married  man,  and  had  re- 
turned to  his  own  coimtry.  The  clue  had 
failed.  The  poor  lost  leaf  must  be  left  to 
drift  upon  unknown  winds. 

"  But,"  said  the  curate,  by  way  of  com- 
pensation, "  at  Master's,  I  found  Miss  Char- 
lecote herself,  and  gave  your  message." 

"  I  gave  no  message." 

"  No,  no  I  because  you  would  not  send  me 
up  into  the  city,  but  I  told  her  all  you  would 
have  had  to  say,  and  how  nearly  you  had 
come  up  with  me,  only  I  would  not  let  you 
for  fear  she  should  have  left  town." 

Cilia's  face  did  not  conceal  her  annoy- 
ance, but  not  understanding  her  in  the  least, 
he  continued,  '*  I'm  sure  no  one  could  speak 
more  kindly  or  considerately  than  she  did. 
Her  eyes  fiUed  with  tears,  and  she  must  be 
heartily  fond  of  you  at  the  bottom,  though 
may  be  rather  injudicious  and  strict,  but 
after  what  I  told  her,  you  need  have  no 
fears." 

"  Did  you  ever  know  me  have  any  ?  " 

"  Ah,  well !  you  don't  like  the  word,  but 
at  any  rate  she  thinks  you  behaved  with 
great  spirit  and  discretion  under  the  circum- 
stances, and  quite  overlooks  any  little  im-  i 
prudence.    She  hopes  to  see  you  the  day  i 
after  to-moiTow,  and  will  write  and  tell  you  . 


BO. 


ft 


Perhaps  no  intentional  slander  ever  gave 
the  object  greater  annoyance  than  Cilly  ex- 
perienced on  learning  that  the  good  curate 
had,  in  the  innocence  of  his  heart,  repre- 
sented her  as  in  a  state  of  proper  feeling,  and 
interceded  for  her,  and  it  was  all  the  worse 
because  it  was  impossible  to  her  to  damp  his 
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kind  satis&ctioD,  otherwise  than  by  a  brief 
'<  Thank  you,"  the  tone  of  which  he  did  not 
comprehend. 

"  Waa  she  alone  ?  "  ^e  acked. 

'*  Didn't  I  tell  you  the  young  lady  was 
with  her,  and  the  brother." 

"Robert  FulmortP"  and  Cilla^s  heart 
sank  at  finding  that  it  could  not  have  been 
he  who  had  been  with  Owen. 

"  Ay,  the  young  fellow  that  slept  at  my 
house.  He  has  taken  a  curacy  at  St  Wul- 
«  Stan's." 

"  Did  he  tell  you  so ! "  with  an  Hi-con- 
cealed start  of  consternation. 

'*  Not  he }  lads  have  strange  mimners.  I 
should  have  thought,  after  the  terms  we 
were  upon  here,  he  need  not  hare  been  quite 
so  much  absorbed  in  his  book  as  never  to 
speak!" 

**  He  has  plenty  in  him  iiistead  oi  man- 
ners," said  Lucilla;  ''but  PU  take  him  in 
hand  for  it ! " 

Though  Lncilla's  instinct  of  defence  had 
spoken  up  for  Bobert,  she  felt  hurt  at  his 
treatment  of  her  old  friend,  and  could  only 
excuse  it  by  a  strong  fit  of  shy  conscious 
moodiness.  His  taking  the  cmracy  was  only 
explicable,  she  thought,  as  a  mode  of  show- 
ing his  displeasure  with  herself,  since  he 
could  not  ask  ner  to  marry  into  Whitting- 
tonia,  but  "That  must  be  all  nonsense," 
thought  she,  "  I  will  soon  have  him  down  off 
his  high  horse,  and  Mr.  Parsons  wiU  never 
keep  him  to  his  engagement-^^illy  fellow  to 
have  made  it— or  if  ho  does,  I  shall  only 
have  the  longer  to  plague  him.  It  will  do 
him  good.  Let  me  see  I  he  will  some  down 
to-morrow  with  Honor's  note.  Til  put  On 
my  lilao  muslin  with  the  innoeent  little  frill, 
and  do  my  hair  under  his  favcurite  ^et,  and 
look  like  such  a  horrid  little  meek  ringdove 
that  he  will  be  perfectly  disgnsted  with  him- 
self for  having  ever  taken  me  for  a  fishing 
eagle.  He  will  be  abject,  and  TU  be  gener- 
ous, and  not  give  another  peck  till  it  has 
grown  intolerably  stupid  to  go  on  being 
good,  or  till  he  presumes ! " 

For  the  first  time  for  many  weeks  LucHla 
awoke  with  the  impression  that  something 
pleasant  was  about  to  befall  her,  and  her 
wild  heart  was  in  a  state  of  glad  flutter  as 
she  donned  the  quiet  dress,  and  found  that 
the  subdued  coloring  and  graver  style  ren- 
dered her  more  softly  lovely  than  she  had 
ever  tten  herselil 
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The  letters  were  on  the  breakfast-table 
when  she  camo  down,  the  earliest  as  usual, 
and  one  was  from  Honor  Charlccote,  the 
first  sight  striking  her  with  vexation  as  dis- 
comfiting her  hopes  that  it  would  come  by  a 
welcome  bearer.  Yet  that  might  be  no  rea- 
son why  ho  should  not  yet  run  down. 

She  tore  it  open. 

**  My  dearest  Lucy — until  I  met  Mr.  Pren-  ' 
dergast  yesterday,  I  was  not  sure  that  you 
had  actuallv  returned,  or  I  would  not  liave  ' 
delaved  an  hour  in  assuring  you,  if  you  could  ' 
not  Qoubt  it,  that  my  pardon  is  ever  ready 
for  you. 

("  Many  thanks,"  was  the  muttered  com- 
ment. "  O  that  poor,  dear,  stupid  man, 
would  that  I  had  stopped  his  mouth !  ") 

"  I  never  doubted  that  your  refinement 
and  sense  of  propriety  would  be  revolted  at 
the  consequences  of  what  I  always  saw  to  be 
mere  thoughtlessness — " 

("  Dearly  beloved  of  an  old  maid  is,  I  told 
you  so ! ") 

« — ^but  I  am  delighted  to  hear  that  my 
dear  child  showed  so  much  true  delicacy  and 
dignity  in  her  trying  predicament—" 

("  Delighted  to  find  her  dear  child  not  ab- 
solutely lost  to  decorum !    Thanks  again.") 

" — and  I  console  myself  for  the  pain  it 
has  given  by  the  trust  that  experience  has 
proved  a  better  teacher  than  precept." 

("Where  did  she  find  that  grand  sen- 
tence P  ") 

"  So  that  good  may  result  from  past  evil 
and  present  sufiering,  and  that  you  may  have 
learnt  to  distrust  those  who  would  lead  you 
to  disregard  the  dictates  of  your  own  better 
sense." 

("  Meaning  her  own  self! ") 

"  I  have  said  all  this  by  letter  that  we  may 
cast  aside  all  that  is  painful  when  wo  meet, 
and  only  to  feel  that  I  am  welcoming  my 
child,  doubly  dear,  because  she  comes  own- 
ing her  error." 

("  I  dare  say !  Wo  like  to  be  magnani- 
mous; don't  weP  O,  Mr.  PrendergastI  I 
could  beat  you ! ") 

"  Our  first  kiss  shall  seal  your  pardon, 
dearest,  and  not  a  word  shall  pass  to  remind 
you  of  this  distressing  page  in  your  history." 

("  Distressing  t  Excellent  fun  it  was.  I 
shall  moke  her  hear  my  diary,  if  I  persuade 
myself  to  encounter  this  intolerable  kiss  of 
peace.    It  will  be  a  mercy  if  I  don't  serve 
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her  as  the  thief  in  the  fahle  did  his  mother 
Vfhen  he  was  going  to  he  hanged.") 

"I  will  meet  you  at  the  station  hy  any 
train  on  Saturday  that  you  like  to  appoint, 
and  early  next  week  we  will  go  down  to  what 
I  am  sure  you  have  felt  is  your  only  true 
home." 

(«  Haye  IP  Oh !  she  has  heard  of  their 
journey,  and  thinks  this  my  only  alterna- 
tive. As  if  I  could  not  go  with  them  if  I 
chose — ^I  wish  they  would  ask  me  though. 
They  shall !  I'U  not  he  driven  up  to  the 
Holt  as  my  last  resource,  and  live  tiiere  im- 
der  a  system  of  mild  hrowheating,  hecause  I 
can't  help  it.  No,  no !  Rohin  shall  find  it 
takes  a  vast  deal  of  persuasion  to  hend  me 
to  swallow  so  much  pardon  in  milk  and 
water.  I  wonder  if  there's  time  to  change 
this  spooney  simplicity,  and  como  out  in 
something  spicy,  with  a  dash  of  the  Bloomer. 
But,  may  he,  there's  some  news  of  him  in 
the  other  sheet,  now  she  has  delivered  her 
conscience  of  her  rigmarole.    Oh !  here  it 

i— ") 

"  Phoehe  will  go  home  with  us,  as  she  is, 
according  to  the  family  system,  not  sum- 
moned to  her  sister's  wedding.  Bohert 
leaves  London  on  Saturday  morning,  to 
fetch  his  hooks,  etc.,  from  Oxford,  Mr.  Far- 
sons  having  consented  to  give  him  a  title  for 
holy  orders,  and  to  let  him  assist  in  the  par- 
ish until  the  next  cmher  week.  I  thmk, 
dear  girl,  that  it  should  not  he  concealed 
from  you  that  this  step  was  taken  as  soon  as 
he  heard  that  you  had  actually  failed  for  Ire- 
land, and  that  he  docs  not  intend  to  return 
until  we  are  in  the  country." 

•  ("Does  he  not?  Another  act  of  coer- 
cion !  I  suppose  you  put  him  up  to  this, 
madam,  as  a  pleasing  course  of  discipline. 
You  think  you  have  the  whip  hand  of  me ; 
do  you  ?  Pooh  !  See  if  hell  stay  at  Ox- 
ford ! ") 

"  I  feel  for  the  grief  I'm  inflicting—" 

("  Oh,  so  you  complacently  think  '  now  I 
have  made  her  sorry ! ' ") 

" — hut  I  helieve  uncertainty,  waiting,  and 
heart  sickness  would  cost  you  far  more. 
Trust  me,  as  one  who  has  felt  it,  that  it  is 
far  better  to  feci  one's  self  imworthy  than  to 
learn  to  doubt  or  distrust  the  wortoiness  or 
-constancy  of  another." 

("  My  father,  to  wit  ?  A  pretty  thing  to 
«ay  to  his  daughter  t  What  right  has  she  to 
le  pining  and  complaining  after  him  P    He, 
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the  unworthy  one !  I'll  never  forgive  that 
conceited  inference !  Just  because  he  could 
not  stand  sentiment !  Master  Robert  gone !' 
Wont  I  soon  have  him  repenting  of  his  out^ 
break  P") 

"  I  have  no  doubt  that  his  feelings  are  un- 
changed, and  that  he  is  solely  influenced  by 
principle.  He  is  evidently  exceedingly  un- 
happy under  aU  his  reserve — " 

("  He  shall  be  more  so,  till  ho  beliaves  him- 
self, and  comes  back  humble !  I've  no  no- 
tion of  his  flying  out  in  this  way.") 

" — and  though  I  havo  not  exchanged  a 
word  with  him  on  the  subject,  I  am  certain 
that  his  good  opinion  will  be  retrieved  with 
infinite  joy  to  hmiself  as  soon  as  you  make 
it  possible  for  his  judgment  to  be  satisfied 
with  your  conduct  and  sentiments.  Grieved 
as  I  am,  it  is  with  a  hopeful  sorrow,  for  I  am 
sure  that  nothing  is  wanting  on  your  part 
but  that  consistency  and  sobriety  of  behav- 
ior of  which  you  have  newly  learnt  the  ne- 
cessity on  other  grounds.  The  Porsonses 
have  gone  to  their  own  house,  so  you  wilf 
not  find  any  one  here  but  two  who  will  feel 
for  you  in  silence,  and  we  shall  soon  be  in 
the  qidet  of  the  Holt,  where  you  shall  have 
all  that  can  give  you  peace  or  comfort  from 
your  ever-loving  old 

"  H.  C." 

**  Feel  for  me !  Never.  Don't  you  wish 
you  may  get  it  ?  Teach  the  catechism  and 
feed  caterpillars  till  such  time  as  it  pleases 
Mrs.  Honor  to  write  up  and  say  '  the  spec- 
imen is  tame ! '  How  nice !  No,  no.  FIX 
not  be  frightened  into  their  lording  it  over 
me !  I  know  a  better  way !  Let  Mr.  Rob- 
ert find  out  how  little  I  care,  and  get  him- 
self heartily  sick  of  St.  Wulstan's,  till  it  is, 
'turn  again  Whittington  indeed!'  Poor 
fellow,  I  hate  it,  but  he  must  be  cured  of  his 
airs,  and  have  a  good  fright.  Why  don't 
they  ask  me  to  go  to  Paris  with  them? 
Where  can  I  go,  if  they  don't  ?  To  Mary 
Cranford's  ?  Stupid  place,  but  I  will  show 
that  I'm  not  so  hard  up  as  to  have  no  place 
but  the  Holt  to  go  to !  If  it  were  only  pos- 
sible to  stay  with  Mr.  Prendergast,  it  would 
be  best  of  all !  Can't  I  tell  him  to  catch  a 
chaperon  for  me?  Then  he  would  think 
Honor  a  regular  dragon,  which  would  be  a 
shame,  for  it  was  nobody's  fault  but  his  !  I 
shaU  tell  him,  I'm  like  the  Christian  relig- 
ion, for  which  people  are  always  making 
apologies  that  it  doesn't  want  I  Two  years  I 
Patience !    It  will  be  very  good  for  Robin, 
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•nd  four-and-twenty  is  quite  soon  enough  to 
bite  off  one's  wings,  and  found  an  ant-hill. 
As  to  being  bullied  into  being  kissed,  pitied, 
pardoned,  and  trained  by  Honor,  111  never 
sink  BO  low !    No,  at  no  price.'' 

Poor  Mr.  Prendergast !  Did  ever  a  more 
innocent  mischief-maker  exist  P 

Poor  Honora !  Little  did  she  guess  that 
the  letter  written  in  such  love,  such  sympa- 
thy, such  longing  hope,  wotdd  only  excite 
fierce  rebellion. 

Yet  it  was  at  the  words  of  Moses  that  the 
king's  heart  was  hardened;  and  what  was 
the  end  ?  He  was  taken  at  his  word.  '<  Thou 
shalt  see  my  face  no  more." 

To  bo  asked  to  join  the  party  on  their  tour 
had  become  Lucilla's  prime  desire,  if  only 
that  she  might  not  feel  neglected,  or  driven 
back  to  Hiltonbury  by  absolute  necessity; 
and  when  the  husband  and  wife  camo  down, 
the  wish  was  uppermost  in  her  mind. 

Eloisa  remarked  on  her  quiet  stylo  of 
dress,  and  observed  that  it  would  be  quite 
the  thing  in  Paris,  where  people  wcro  so 
much  less  outre  than  here. 

"  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  Paris." 
.  '*  Oh  I  surely  you  go  with  us ! "  said  Eloisa ; 
'<  I  liko  to  take  you  out,  beeause  you  are  in 
so  different  a  style  of  beauty,  and  you  talk 
and  save  one  trouble!  Will  not  she  go, 
Caiarles?" 

"  You  see,  Lolly  wants  you  for  effect ! "  he 
said,  sneeringly.  "  But  you  are  always  wel- 
come, Cilly,  we  are  wofully  slow  when  you 
aint  there  to  keep  us  going,  and  I  should 
like  to  show  you  a  thing  or  two.  I  only  did 
not  ask  you,  because  I  thought  you  had  not 
hit  it  off  with  Rashe,  or  have  you  made  it 
up?" 

*'  Oh !  Rashe  and  I  understand  each  other," 
•aid  Cilly,  secure  that  though  she  would  never 
treat  Bashe  with  her  former  confidence,  yet 
as  long  as  they  travelled  en  grand  seigneur, 
there  was  no  fear  of  collisions  of  temper. 

*' Bashe  is  a  good  creature,"  said  Lolly, 
**  but  she  is  so  fast  and  so  eccentric  that  I 
liko  to  have  you,  Cilly,  you  look  so  much 
younger,  and  more  ladylike." 

*'  One  thing  more,"  said  Charles,  in  his 
character  of  head  of  the  family,  *'  shouldn't 
you  look  up  Miss  Charlccote,  Cilly  ?  There's 
Owen  straining  the  leash  pretty  hard,  and 
you  must  look  about  you,  that  she  does  not 
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take  up  with  these  new  pets  of  her's  and 
cheat  you." 

•'TheFulmortsP  Stuff!  They  have  more 
already  than  they  know  what  to  do  with." 

"  The  very  reason  she  will  leave  them  the 
more.  I  declare,  Cilly,"  ho  added,  half  in 
jest,  half  in  earnest,  "  the  only  seciurity  for 
you  and  Owen  is  in  a  double  marriage.  Per- 
haps she  projects  it.  You  fire  up  as  if  she 
had!" 

**  If  she  had,  do  you  think  I  should  go 
back ?  "  said  Cilly,  trjing  to  answer  lightly, 
though  her  cheeks  were  in  a  flame.  "  No, 
no,  I'm  not  going  to  let  slip  a  chance  of 
Paris." 

She  stopped  short,  dismayed  at  having 
committed  herself,  and  Horatia  coming  down, 
was  told  by  acclamation,  that  Cilly  was  go- 
ing. 

**  Of  course  she  is,"  said  forgiving  and 
forgetting  Rashe.  "  Litde  Cilly  left  beliind, 
to  serve  for  food  to  the  Rouge  Dragon  P 
No,  no  I  I  should  have  no  fun  in  life  without 
her." 

Rashe  forgot  the  past  far  more  easily  than 
Cilia  could  ever  do.  There  was  a  certain 
guilty  delight  in  writing 

"My  Dear  Honor, — ^Many  thanks  for 
your  letter,  and  intended  kindnesses.  The 
scene  must,  however,  be  deferred,  as  my 
cousins  mean  to  ^-inter  at  Paris,  and  I  coiA 
resist  the  chance  of  hooking  a  marshal,  or  a 
prince  or  two.  Rashe's  strain  was  a  ^reat 
sell,  but  we  had  capital  fim,  and  shall  hope 
for  more  success  another  season.  I  would 
send  you  my  diary  if  it  were  written  out  fair. 
We  go  so  soon  that  I  can't  run  up  to  London, 
so  I  hope  no  one  will  be  disturbed  on  my  ac- 
count. 

"  Your  affectionate 

Cilly." 

No  need  to  say  how  often  Lucilla  would 
have  liked  to  have  recalled  that  note  for  ad- 
dition or  diminution,  how  many  misgivings 
she  suffered  on  her  peculiar  mode  of  catch- 
ing Robins,  how  frequent  were  her  disgusts 
with  her  cousin,  and  how  often  she  felt  like 
a  captive.    The  captive  of  her  own  self-will. 

"  That's  right  I "  said  Horatia  to  Lolly, 
"I  was  mortally  afraid  she  would  stay  at 
home  to  fkll  a  prey  to  the  incipient  parson, 
but  now  he  is  choked  off,  and  Coldiorp  is 
really  in  earnest,  we  shall  have  the  dear  little 
morsel  doing  well  yet 
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Froni  The  Examiner. 
Poems  and  Essays.  B^  the  late  William 
Caldwell  Roscoe.  Edited,  with  a  Prefa- 
tory Memoir,  by  his  Brother-in-Law, 
Richard  Holt  Hutton.  In  Two  Volumes. 
Chapman  and  Hall. 

These  volumes  contain  all  that  was  writ- 
ten for  the  public  by  a  man  of  singular  worth 
and  refined  taste,  who  died  last  summer  at 
the  early  age  of  thirty-five.  They  will  share 
with  the  Essays  and  Remains  of  Alfred 
Vaughan  a  permanent  place  among  the  un- 
obtrusiye  books  that  lie  about  our  literature, 
with  the  beauty  and  truth  of  a  short  life  of 
promise  perfectly  expressed  in  them.  The 
subject  of  Mr.  R.  H.  Button's  delicately 
shaded  Memoir,  which  says  all  that  can 
complete  a  human  interest  in  the  collected 
Poems  and  Essays  which  it  introduces,  was 
the  grandson  of  the  biographer  of  Leo  X., 
by  form  of  faith  a  Unitarian,  and  trained  to 
the  bar,  which,  for  defect  of  health  and  other 
reasons,  he  exchanged  for  partnership  in  a 
stone  quarry  and  literary  ease.  Alfred 
Vaughan,  born  in  the  same  year  with  the 
voimger  Roscoe,  and  living  to  a  like  age, 
nad  begun  his  labor  in  the  world  as  a  Non- 
conformist minister.  The  two  men,  how- 
ever, difiering  in  theological  impressions, 
were  kindred  in  their  characters.  In  both 
we  find  delicacy  of  spiritual  aspiration,  ac- 
tivity of  criticism  at  once  honest  and  subtle, 
a  play  of  winning  humor,  a  sense  of  poetry, 
and  a  marked  tendency  rather  to  reflection 
than  to  action.  Alfred  Vaughan  was  the 
richer  in  acquired  knowledge,  William  Ros- 
coe applied  to  the  reading  that  he  shared 
with  the  million,  individual  reflection,  always 
interesting,  often  new.  His  character  is 
thus  caretully  summed  up  by  his  brother- 
in-law,  Mr.  Hutton,  in  tne  prefatory  Me- 
moir:— 

"  I  never  knew  any  other  roan  whose  death 
conld  have  made  so  deep  a  rent  in  the  hearts  and 
lives  of  other  men  outside  the  circle  of  bis  own 
family.  His  rich  humor,  his  singular  Iiarmony 
of  character,  his  sociol  case  and  insight,  the  ideal 
depth  and  patient  mcditatirencss  of  his  jodg- 
mcnt,  his  public  spirit  and  manly  political  mtcr- 
csts,  the  sincerity  and  trustfulness  of  his  friend- 
ship, the  rcflncd  and  human  character  of  his 
tastes,  the  perfect  veracity  and  light  fresh  beauty 
of  his  imagination,  and  the  true  humility  of  his 
faith,  had  made  him  on  object  of  hope  as  well  as 
love  to  many  of  his  companions.  There  were 
several,  I  believe,  who  would  have  been  really 
more  elated  by  his  success  than  by  their  own ; 
who,  had  ho  gained  a  poet's  fame,  would  have 
felt  their  own  life  brighter;  and  who  have  lost 
in  him  one  of  the  main  vital  springs  of  their 
own  happiness." 

We  are  tempted  to  illustrate  the  character 
of  the  mind  tnat  speaks  in  these  two  vol- 
umes by  one  or  two  more  extracts  from  Mr. 


Hutton's  Memoir.  It  is  a  piece  of  biogMiphy 
based  upon  private  affection,  partial  and  yet 
iudicious  in  its  tone,  that  within  a  little  space 
has  reproduced  with  a  singular  delicacy  the 
chief  lights  and  shades  of  the  character  it 
represents.  From  a  letter  to  himself  Mr. 
Hutton  furnishes  one  illustration  of  the  tone 
of  his  friend's  htmior. 

"  He  wrote  to  me  fVom  Wales  a  year  or  two 
ago:  'Farming  prospers  in  the  main;  it  is  a 
very  good  thing  to  combine  with  literature,  and 
has  an  excellent  tendency  to  make  one  covetous 
of  trifling  gains.  I  always  insist  on  seeing  every 
day  the  largo  parcels  of  copper  produced  by  the 
safe  of  milk.  I  ask  with  interest  whether  there 
is  twopence  more  than  yesterday ;  I  am  dejected 
when  there  is  a  falling  off  of  fourpcnce.  All  { 
the  money  wo  got  is  made  into  five^hilUng 
packets  of  coppers,  and  stowed  away  in  a  cup- 
board. This  gives  a  ponderous  sensation  of 
wealth,  makes  it  impossible  for  thieves  to  tak4 
it  all  away  at  once,  and  prevents  people  calling 
to  have  tlicir  bills  paid  until  they  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  bringing  a  horse  and  cart.'" 

And  there  is  a  trait  of  character  nicely 
observed  in  the  remark  upon  Mr.  Roscoe'a 
delight  in  amusing  children  with  tales  **  of 
which  pelicans,  puffins,  grasdioppers,  crick- 
ets, ponies,  or  dogs  were  the  heroes." 

"Reynard  the  Fox  was  one  of  his  favorite 
books  OS  n  child ;  and  it  almost '  broke  his  heart,' 
he  said,  when  in  later  life,  ho  met  with  a  beau- 
tifully illustrated  edition  of  it  which  was  fitted 
with  a  'moral  conclusion.'  It  was,  he  said^ 
Mike  the  wicked  doctor  who  put  pills  instead 
of  plums  into  his  pudding/ 

"  The  true  charm  of  the  animal  world  for  bin 
was,  that  it  had  independent  life  enough  of  it» 
own  to  call  much  fancy  and  insight  into  play  la 
interpreting  it,  and  yet  was  so  completely  tm- 
moral.  It  gave  a  free  range  and  sufficient  hints 
to  excite  the  imagination,  without  calling  oul 
that  exhausting  effort  by  which  the  spirit  rochet 
into  a  world  above  itself.  Mr.  Roscoe  says  in 
his  essay  on  ghosts,  that  the  occupation  which 
the  new  spirit-media  attribute  to  tne  world  of 
angels  is  about  as  noble  as  it  would  be  for  man 
to  occapy  himself  in  breathing  into  the  mind  of 
a  dog  the  sugsestions  '  bark/  '  smell  a  rat,'  or 
'  in  dictating  the  dreams  and  waking  thoughts 
of  a  growing  litter  of  pigs.'  This  remark  brings 
with  inexpressible  humor  and  force  before  the 
mind  the  real  existence  of  a  quasi-mental  world 
in  the  lower  creation,  on  the  conscious  life  of 
which  moral  and  spiritual  law  has  no  bearing 
whatever,  nay,  with  which  it  stands  in  grotesque 
contrast.  And  hence  exactly  its  attraction  fof 
him.  The  facts  of  natural  history  give  a  kind 
of  glimpse  of  the  pleasures,  and  domestic  occu- 
pations, and  politics,  so  to  Bay,  of  such  a  world 
— hints  which  his  imagination  could  expand  t6 
almost  any  extent  without  any  of  that  tension 
which  its  higher  tasks  require.  The  effort  to 
conceive  the  cares  and  aims  of  the  weasel  and 
the  water-rat  was  not  only  a  plunge  into  a  fresh 
and  independent  world,  but  one  beyond  tho 
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reach  of  those  banntin^  moral  and  spiritaal 
liffbts  and  shadows,  ^hich  sometimes  strained 
Mr.  Roscoo's  imagination  bejond  a  healthy 
temper." 

Mr.  Roscoe's  skill  in  Terse — and  the  first 
volume  cf  his  Bemains  consists  entirely  of 
tvro  tragedies  and  many  poems— is  illus- 
trated, toother  Tfith  much  of  his  character, 
in  these  hnes : — 

<<  TO  LITTLE  A.  C,  IK  THE  OAEDEK  AT  EAST- 

nURT. 


(I 


Come  my  beauty,  come  my  bird ; 
We  two  will  wander,  and  no  thiii 
Shall  mar  that  sweetest  solitude 

Of  a  garden  and  a  child, 
When  the  fresh  elms  are  first  in  bud, 

And  western  winds  blow  mild. 

"  Clasp  that  short-reaching  arm  about  a  neck 
Stript  of  a  deeper  love's  more  close  em- 
brace, 
And  with  the  solhiess  of  thy  baby-cheek 
Press  roses  on  a  care-distained  face. 

•*  What  ?  set  thee  down,  because  the  air 
Raffles  too  boldly  thy  brown  hair  ? 
Walk  then,  and  as  thy  tiny  boot 

Presses  the  grccnne'ss  of  the  sod. 
Teach  me  to  see  that  tottering  foot 
Uplifted  and  set  down  by  God ; 

**  Teach  mo  a  stronger,  tenderer  hand  tiian 
mino 
Sways  cvety  motion  of  thy  infant  frame ; 
Bid  mo  take  hold,  like  thee,  and  not  repine, — 
Weak  with  my  errors  and  deserved  shame. 

''How  1  home  again ?  ah,  that  soft  laughter 
Tells  me  what  voice  thou  hankcrest  after. 
Run,  run,  with  that  briglit  shining  face, 

And  little  hands  stretched  forth  apart. 
Into  a  mother^s  fond  embrace. 

Close,  closer  to  her  heart. 

"I  too  will  turn,  for  I  discern  a  yolce 

Which  whispers  mo  that  I  am  far  fh>m 
home; 
Bids  me  repent,  and  led  by  holier  choice 
Back  to  a  Father's  open  bosom  come;^ 

In  relation  also  to  the  best  of  his  two 
plays,  Violemia,  uhich  contains  many  a  fine 
tonch  of  natural  emotion,  BIr.  Hutton  illus- 
trates cnother  of  the  points  in  his  friend's 
character. 

"  Of  the  profound,  and  perhaps  exaggerated 
respect  which  Mr.  Koscoo  cherished  for  strict 
constitutional  forms,  as  the  signs  of  habitual  self 
control  in  a  political  society,  there  is  a  curious 
example  in  his  tragedy  of  VtoUnzia,  Almost 
lUi  his  friends  joked  him  about  the  trial  scene. 
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in  which  the  king,  who  would  have  been  most 
fitly,  as  well  as  most  justly,  crushed  at  once  as 
a  monster  of  guilt,  is  put  on  his  trial,  and  pro- 
nounced by  the  judges  beyond  their  jurisdiction. 
Not  till  then  will  Ethel  consent  to  take  it  on  his 
own  responsibility  solemnly  to  arcn^  the  hid- 
eous crime  which  hud  wrecked  his  o\vn  life.  No 
doubt  the  purpose  of  tho  dramatist  vms  to  bring 
out  very  strongly  the  scrupulous  sclf-distrust 
which  makes  Eth'cl's  '  tardy  and  diffident  spirit' 
fear  lest  personal  revenge  should  enter  into  his 
motives.  Tho  author  was  responsible,  as  ho 
says,  for  tho  denouement  *  as  a  poet  only,'  not  as 
a  moralist.  But  there  was  sometliing  more  than 
this,  I  bclie^^,  in  the  tenacity  with  which  Mr. 
Roscoo  clung  to  this  turn  in  tho  plot.  lie  had 
so  deep-rooted  a  rcverenco  for  quo  forms  and 
conventions  as  the  bulwarks  of  political  and  so- 
cial order,  that  though  one  of  his  friends  re- 
marked on  the  unsatisfactorincss  of  a  result 
which  insured  to  tho  king  *  his  costs,'  and  all,  I 
think,  regarded  this  extreme  legality  as  a  great 
blot  on  tho  play,  he  never  wavered  in  his  ad- 
herence to  it. 

''And  tlie  same  characteristic  came  out  in 
man^  other  ways.  Ho  not  onl)^  disliked  but 
despised  any  conventionalism  which  seemed  to 
represent  false  ideas,  and  was  often  exti-emcly 
bold  in  setting  it  at  defiance.  But  I  think  he 
disliked  still  more  any  thing  spasmodic  that  in- 
dicated a  want  of  self-regolating  power.  '  What 
do  you  mean,'  ho  once  wrote  to  his  sister,  *  by 
raving  about  the  shackles  of  society  in  that 
Carlylian  fashion  1  We're  too  methodical,  are 
we  ?  What  would  you  have  us  do  1  Wear  our 
boots  on  our  heads,  or  sleep  in  coal-scuttles? 
Eat  our  dinner  off  wheelbarrows,  or  always  use 
superlatives?  Should  we  then  be  "Realities  in 
the  age  of  Shams?'" 

Thoroughly  real  himself,  Mr.  Roscoe  at« 
tacked  afiectation  in  all  forms,  and  not  with 
least  relish  when  it  took  tho  form  of  scorn 
for  the  accepted  usages  of  life.  Of  all 
shams  there  was  none  that  seemed  to  anger 
opart  from  the  living  truth  of  individual  cx- 
him  more  than  the  sham  of  eccentricity, 

?res8ion.  The  Essays  ^thered  from  the 
National  and  other  Reviews  which  occupy 
the  second  volume  of  tho  Remains  abound 
in  genuine  expression  of  a  mind  that  labored 
unobtrusively  to  penetrate  to  the  essential 
truth  of  what  it  studied.  Even  where  his 
decision  as  a  critic  is  most  open  to  excep- 
tion, he  sets  wholesome  independent  thougnt 
before  his  readers,  and  excites  them  to  the 
exercise  of  their  own  faculties.  A  body  of 
consistent  reasoning  and  feeling  maybe  said 
even  to  bind  his  essays  upon  modem  poets 
into  an  instructiye  study  of  their  art. 
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Delivered  before  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  16th 
April,  I860,  by  the  Rt.  Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone, 
D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  Rector  of  the  University 
of  Edinburgh,  and  M.P.  for  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford. 

Principal,  Professors,  and  Students  of  the 
Universitrj  of  Edinburgh. 

I  cannot  estimate  lightly  the  occasion  on 
irhich  I  meet  you,  especially  as  it  regards 
the  younger  and  the  larger  part  of  my  aca- 
demical audience.  The  franchise  which  you 
have  exercised  in  my  favor  is  itself  of  a  na- 
ture to  draw  attention ;  for  the  legislature  of 
our  own  day  has,  by  a  new  deliberative  act 
invested  you,  tho  youngest  members  of  the 
imiversity,  with  a  definite  and  not  inconsid- 
erable influence  in  the  formation  of  that 
court,  which  is  to  exercise,  upon  appeal,  the 
highest  control  over  its  proceedings.  This 
is  a  measure  which  would  hardly  have  been 
adopted  in  any  other  land  than  our  own. 
Yet  it  is  also  one,  in  the  best  sense,  agreea- 
ble to  the  spirit  of  our  country  and  of  its 
institutions ;  for  we  think  it  eminently  Brit- 
ish to  admit  the  voice  of  the  governed  in  the 
choice  of  govemors-*to  seek,  through  di- 
versity of  elements,  for  harmony  and  unity 
of  result,  and  to  train  men  for  the  discharge 
of  manly  duties  by  letting  them  begin  their 
exercise  betimes. 

You  have  chosen,  gentlemen,  as  your  own 
representative  in  the  University  Court,  one 
widely  enough  separated  from  you  in  the  scale 
of  years ;  one  to  whom  much  of  that  is  past, 
which  to  you  is  as  yet  future.  It  is  fitting, 
then,  that  ho  should  speak  to  you  on  such  an 
occasion  as  that  which  unites  us  together 
— ^namely,  the  work  of  the  university,  as  a 
great  organ  of  preparation  for  after  life ;  and 
that,  in  treating  of  what  constitutes  the 
great  bond  between  us,  he  should  desire  and 
endeavor  to  assist  in  arming  you,  as  far  as 
he  may,  for  the  efibrts  and  trials  of  your  ca- 
reer. 

Subject  to  certain  cycles  of  partial  revolu- 
tion, it  is  true  that,  as  in  the  material  so  in  the 
moral  world,  every  generation  of  man  is  a  la- 
borer for  that  which  succeeds  it,  and  makes 
an  addition  to  that  great  sum-total  of  ac- 
chieved  results,  whicn  may,  in  commercial 
phrase,  be  called  the  capital  of  the  race.  Of 
all  the  conditions  of  existence  in  which  man 
difiers  from  the  brutes,  there  is  not  one  of 
greater  moment  than  this,  that  each  one  of 
Xhem.  commences  life  as  if  ho  were  the  first  of 
a  species,  whereas  man  inherits  largely  from 
those  who  have  gone  before.  How  largely, 
none  of  us  can  say;  but  my  belief  is  that, 
as  years  gather  more  and  more  upon  you, 
you  will  estimate  more  and  more  highly 
your  debt  to  preceding  ages.  If,  on  tho  one 
Land,  that  debt  is  capable  of  being  exagger- 


ated or  misapprehended — ^if  arguments  are 
sometimes  strangely  used  which  would  im- 
ply that,  because  they  have  done  much,  we 
ought  to  do  nothing  more ;  yet  on  the  other 
hand,  it  is  no  less  true  that  the  obligation  is 
one  so  vast  and  manifold  that  it  can  never  as 
a  whole  be  adequately  measured.  It  is  not 
only  in  possessions,  available  for  use,  enjoy- 
ment, and  security ;  it  is  not  only  in  lan- 
^[uage,  laws,  institutions,  arts,  religion ;  it 
IS  not  only  in  what  we  have,  but  in  what  we 
are.  For  as  character  is  formed  by  the  ac- 
tion and  reaction  of  the  human  being  and 
the  circumstances  in  which  he  lives,  it  fol- 
lows that,  as  those  circumstances  vary,  he 
alters  too,  and  he  transmits  a  modified — ^it 
ought  to  be  also  an  enlarged  and  expand- 
ing— nature  onwards  in  his  turn  to  his  pos- 
terity, under  that  mysterious  law  which  es- 
tablishes between  every  generation  and  its 
predecessors  a  moral  as  well  as  a  physical 
association. 

In  what  degree  this  process  is  marred,  on 
the  one  hand,  by  the  perversity  and  by  the 
infirmity  of  man,  or  restored  and  extended, 
on  the  other,  by  the  remedial  provisions  of 
the  Divine  mercy,  this  is  not  the  place  to  in- 
quire. The  progress  of  mankind  is  upon  the 
whole  a  chequej^ed  and  an  intercepted  prog- 
ress ;  and  even  where  it  is  full  formed,  stiB, 
just  as  in  the  individual,  youth  has  charms, 
that  maturity  under  an  inexorable  law  must 
lose,  so  the  earlier  ages  of  the  world  will 
ever  continue  to  delist  and  instruct  us  by 
beauties  that  are  exclusively  or  peculiarly 
their  own.  Again  it  would  seem  as  thougn 
this  process  (and  here  is  a  chastening  and 
a  humbhng  thought)  were  a  progress  ofman* 
kind,  and  not  of  the  individual  man ;  for  it 
seems  to  bo  quite  clear  that  whatever  be  thie 
comparative  greatness  of  the  race  now  and 
in  its  infant  or  early  stages,  what  may  be 
called  the  normal  specimens,  so  far  as  they 
have  been  made  known  to  us,  either  througn 
external  form  or  through  the  works  of  the 
intellect,  have  tended  rather  to  dwindle— or 
at  least  to  diminish,  than  to  grow  in  the  high- 
est elements  of  greatness. 

But  the  exceptions  at  which  these  remarks 
have  glanced,  neither  destroy  nor  materially 
weaken  the  profound  moment  of  the  broad 
and  universal  canon,  that  every  generation 
of  men,  as  they  traverse  the  vale  of  life,  are 
bound  to  accumulate,  and  in  divers  manners 
do  accumulate,  new  treasuscs  for  the  race, 
and  leave  the  world  richer  on  their  depart- 
ure, for  the  advantage  of  their  descendants, 
than,  on  their  entrance,  they  themselves  had 
found  it  Of  the  mental  portion  of  this 
treasure  no  small  part  is  stored — and  of  the 
continuous  work  I  have  described  no  small 
part  is  performed — ^by  universities;  which 
have  been,  I  venture  to  say,  entitled  to  rank 
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among  the  greater  lights  and  glories   of 
Christendom. 

It  is,  I  believe,  a  fact,  and  if  so,  it  is  a  fact 
highly  InstructiTe  and  sug^gestiye,  that  the 
umversity,  as  such,  is  a  Chnstian  institution. 
The  Greeks,  indeed,  had  the  very  largest 
ideas  upon  the  training  of  man,  and  pro- 
duced specimens  of  our  kind  with  gifts  that 
have  never  been  surpassed.  But  the  nature 
of  man,  such  as  they  knew  it,  was  scarcely 
at  all  developed ;  nay,  it  was  maimed,  in  its 
supreme  capacity — ^in  its  relations  towards 
Ood.  Hence,  as  in  the  visions  of  the  proph- 
et, so  upon  the  roll  of  history,  the  imposmg 
fabrics  of  ancient  civilization  never  have  en- 
dured. Greece  has  bequeathed  to  us  her 
ever-living  tongue  and  the  immortal  produc- 
tions of  her  intellect  Rome  made  ready 
for  Christendom  the  elements  of  polity  and 
law ;  but  the  brilliant  assemblage  of  endow- 
ments, which  constitutes  civilization,  having 
no  root  in  itself,  could  not  brook  the  shocks 
of  time  and  vicissitude ;  it  came  and  it  went ; 
it  was  seen  and  it  was  gone : — 

**  Hone  tantam  terris  ostendent  fata ;  neqae 
ultra  esse  sinent." 

We  now  watch,  gentlemen,  with  a  trem- 
bling hope,  the  course  of  that  later  and 
Chnstian  civilization  which  arose  out  of  the 
ashes  of  the  old  heathen  world,  and  ask  our- 
selves whether,  like  the  Gospel  itself,  so  that 
which  the  Gospel  has  wrought  beyond  itself 
in  the  manners,  arts,  laws,  and  institutions 
of  men,  is  in  such  manner  and  degree  salted 
with  perpetual  life,  that  the  s^tes  of  heU 
shall  not  prevail  against  it  P  Will  the  civil- 
ization, wnich  was  springing  upwards  from 
the  days  of  Charlemagne,  and  which  now, 
over  the  face  of  Europe  and  America,  seems 
to  present  to  us  in  bewildering  conflict  the 
mingled  signs  of  decrepitude  and  of  vigor, 
perish  like  its  older  'types,  and,  like  them, 
oe  known  thereafter  only  in  its  fraffments ; 
or  does  it  bear  a  charmed  life,  and  will  it 
give  diade  from  the  heat  and  shelter  from 
the  storm  to  all  generations  of  men  ? 

In  any  answer  to  such  a  question,  it  would 
perhaps  be  easier  to  say  what  would  not, 
than  what  would,  be  involved.  But  some 
things  we  may  observe,  which  may  be  among 
the  materials  of  a  reply.  The  arts  of  war 
are  now  so  allied  witn  those  of  peace,  that 
barbarism,  onco  so  terrible,  is  reduced  to 
physical  impotence ;  and  what  civilized  man 
nas  had  the  wit  to  create,  he  has  also  the 
strength  to  defend.  Thus  one  grand  de- 
structive agency  is  paralyzed.  ^  Time,  indeed, 
is  the  great  destroyer ;  but  his  power,  too,  is 
gr^tly  neutralized  by  printing,  by  commerce 
whidi  la}'s  the  founoations  of  friendship 
among  nations,  by  the  ease  of  communica- 
ti<m  which  binds  men  together,  by  that  dif- 
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fusion  of  intelligence  which  multiplies  the 
natural  guardians  of  civilization.  These  are 
perhaps  not  merely  isolated  phenomena, 
Perhaps  they  are  but  witnesses,  and  but  a 
few  amon^  many  witnesses,  to  the  vast 
change  which  has  been  wrought,  since  the 
advent  of  our  Lord,  in  the  state  of  man. 
Perhaps  they  re-echo  to  us  the  truth  that, 
apart  from  sound  and  sure  relations  to  its 
Maker,  the  fitful  efforts  of  mankind  must 
needs  be  worsted  in  the  conflict  with  chance 
and  change ;  but  that,  when  by  the  dispensa- 
tion of  Christianity  the  order  of  our  moral 
nature  was  restored,  when  the  rightful  king 
had  once  more  taken  his  place  imon  his 
throne,  then,  indeed,  civilization  mignt  come 
to  have  a  meaning  and  a  vitality  such  as 
had  before  been  denied  it.  Then,  at  length, 
it  had  obtained  the  key  to  aU  the  mysteries 
of  the  nature  of  man,  to  all  the  anomalies 
of  its  condition.  Then  it  had  obtained  the 
ground  plan  of  that  nature  in  all  its  fulness, 
which  before  had  been  known  only  in  rem- 
nants or  in  fragments ;  fragments  of  which, 
even  as  now  in  the  toppling  remains  of  some 
ancient  church  or  castle,  the  *true  grandeur 
and  the  ethereal  beauty  were  even  the  more 
conspicuous  because  of  the  surroundingruins. 
But  fragments  still,  and  fragments  omy,  un- 
til, by  the  bringing  of  life  and  immortality 
to  light,  the  parts  of  our  nature  were  re- 
united, its  harmony  was  re-established,  our 
life,  heretofore  a  riddle  unsolved,  was  at 
len^^th  read  as  a  discipline,  and  so  obtained 
its  just  interpretation.  AU  that  had  before 
seemed  idle  conflict,  wasted  energy,  barren 
effort,  was  seen  to  be  but  the  preparation  for 
a  glorious  future;  and  death  itself,  instead 
of  extinguishing  the  last  hopes  of  man,  be- 
came the  means  and  the  pledge  of  his  per- 
fection. 

It  was  surely  meet  that  a  religion  aiming 
at  so  much  on  our  behalf  should,  in  its  his- 
torical development,  provide  an  apparatus  of 
subsidiary  means  for  the  attainment  of  its 
noble  end  far  beyond  what  man  in  earlier 
days  had  dreamed  of.  To  some  of  the  par- 
ticular organs  formed  in  this  apparatus  for 
carrying  man  upwards  and  onwards  to  the 
source  of  his  being,  I  have  already  adverted. 
Read  in  the  light  of  these  ideas  the  appear- 
ance of  the  university  among  the  ^preat  in- 
stitutions of  Christian  civilization  is  a  phe- 
nomenon of  no  common  interest.  Let  us 
see  whether,  itself  among  the  historical  re- 
sults of  Christianity,  it  docs  not  vindicate  its 
origin,  and  repay,  so  to  speak,  the  debt  of 
its  birth,  by  the  service  that  it  renders  to  the 
great  work  of  human  cultivation. 

I  do  not  enter,  gentlemen,  into  the  ques- 
tion from  what  source  the  university  e^mo- 
Ic^cally  derives  its  name.  At  the  very  least, 
it  IS  a  name  most  aptly  symbolizing  the  pur- 
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pose  for  which  the  thing  itself  exists.  For 
the  work  of  the  uniyersity  as  such  covers  the 
whde  field  of  knowledge,  human  and  divine ; 
the  whole  field  of  our  nature  in  all  its  powers ; 
the  whde  field  of  time,  in  binding  toother 
successive  generations  as  they  pass  m  the 
prosecution  of  their  common  destiny ;  aiding 
each  to  sow  its  proper  seed  and  to  reap  its 
proper  harvest  from  what  has  been  sown  be- 
fore ;  storing  up  into  its  own  treasure  house 
the  spoils  of  every  new  venture  in  the  do- 
main of  mental  enterprise,  and  ever  binding 
the  present  to  pay  over  to  the  future  on  ac- 
knowledgement at  least  of  the  debt  which 
for  itseU  it  owes  the  past  If  the  work  of 
improvement  in  human  society  under  Chris- 
tian influences  be  a  continuous  and  progres- 
sive work,  then  we  can  well  conceive  why 
the  king's  daughter,  foreshadowed  in  Holy 
Writ,  has  counted  the  university  among  her 
handmaids.  If,  apart  from  what  may  be  the 
counsels  of  Providence  as  to  ultimate  suc- 
cess, it  lay  essentially  in  the  nature  of  Chris- 
tianity that  it  should  aim  at  nothing  less 
than  the  entire/egeneration  of  human  nature 
and  society,  such  a  conception  as  that  of  the 
university  was  surely  her  appropriate  ally. 
Think  as  we  wiU  upon  the  movement  of 
man's  life  and  the  course  of  his  destiny, 
there  is  a  fit  association,  and  a  noble  and 
lofty  harmony,  between  the  greatest  gift  of 
the  Almighty  to  our  race,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  subordinate  but  momentous  minis- 
tries of  those  chief  institutions  of  learning 
and  education,  the  business  of  one  among 
which  has  gathered  us  to-day. 

The  idea  of  the  university,  as  we  find  it 
historically  presented  to  us  in  the  middle 

J,  was  to  methodize,  perpetuate,  and  apply 
knowledge  which  existed,  and  to  adopt 
and  take  up  into  itself  every  new  branch  as 
it  came  successively  into  existence.  These 
various  kinds  of  knowledge  were  applied  for 
the  various  uses  of  life,  such  as  the  time  ap- 
prehended them.  But  the  great  truth  was 
always  held,  and  always  kept  in  the  centre 
of  the  system,  that  man  himself  is  the  crown- 
ing wonder  of  creation;  that  the  study  of 
his  nature  is  the  noblest  study  that  the  world 
affords ;  and  that,  to  his  advancement  and 
improvement,  all  undertakings,  all  profes- 
sions, all  arts,  all  knowledge,  all  institutions 
are  subordinated  as  means  and  instruments 
to  their  end. 

The  old  and  established  principle  was  that 
the  university  had  its  base  in  the  faculty  of 
arts ;  Utuversitasftmdata  est  in  ariUms.  It 
was  not  meant  by  this  maxim  that  the  fac- 
ulty of  arts  was  to  have  precedence  over  aU 
other  faculties,  for  this  honor  was  naturally 
and  justly  accorded  to  theology ;  both,  we 
may  suppose,  because  of  the  dignity  of  its 
subject-matter,  which  well  may  place  it  at 
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the  head  of  all  human  knowledge,  and  he^ 
cause  it  was,  so  to  speak,  in  possession  of 
the  ground,  and  in  the  exercise  of  very  pow* 
erful  influence,  at  the  period  when  the  less 
organized  institutions  for  teaching  began  to 
develop  themselves  into  their  final  form  of 
universities.  But  the  university  was  foimded 
in  the  principle  of  universal  culture;  and 
the  name  Ajrts  was  intended  to  embrace 
every  description  of  knowledge  that,  rising 
above  mere  handicraft,  could  contribute  to 
train  the  mind  and  faculties  of  man.  To 
say,  then,  that  the  university  was  founded 
in  arts,  was  to  assert  the  universality  of  its 
work.  The  assertion  was  not  less  true,  nor 
less  far-sighted,  because  those  who  first  made 
it  may  not  have  been  conscious  of  its  com-  > 
prehending  more  than  the  studies  of  the 
trivium  and  the  quadriviumf  which  included 
grammar,  rhetoric,  logic,  arithmetic,  music, 
geometry,  and  astronomy.  This  catalogue 
IS  indeed  a  brief  one,  as  compared  ^-ith  the 
countless  branches  of  modern  study;  yet 
within  its  narrow  bounds  it  contains  in  pnn- 
dple,  at  the  least,  the  philosophy  d  speech, 
the  philosophy  of  the  mind,  the  mathematical 
sciences,  pure  and  mixed,  and  the  fine  arts. 
It  is  both  more  easy  and  more  rational,  all 
circumstances  taken  into  view,  to  admire 
the  vastness  of  the  conception  of  the  univer- 
sity, than  to  wonder  that  it  was  at  first  but 
partially  unfolded  and  applied. 
The  sincerity,  the  sagacity,  the  energy  of 

nose,  with  which  the  old  universities  were 
jned  and  organized  may  be  discerned, 
as  in  other  ways,  so  by  the  progressive  ex- 
pansion of  their  studies.  Tne  Koman  law, 
after  remaining  long  almost  forgotten,  be- 
came known  anew  to  Europe;  and,  as  it 
grew  to  be  a  study,  the  universities  provided 
for  it  with  their  faculty  of  laws ;  and  with 
those  degrees,  principal  and  professors, 
which  call  this  day  for  my  grateful  apprecia- 
tion. Again,  when  the  final  triumph  of  bar- 
barism at  Constantinople  compelled  Greek 
learning  to  seek  a  home  in  the  west,  provis- 
ion began  to  be  made  forthwith  in  universi- 
ties for  its  reception.  I  think  my  distin- 
guished brother,  if  I  may  presume  so  to  call 
him  (Professor  Mansell),  could  tell  us  that 
one  of  the  first  of  those  foundations  was  made 
in  the  very  college  at  Oxford  which  he  him- 
self adorns.  And  the  study,  of  which  Greek 
learning  is  the  main  and  most  fruitful  as  well 
as  the  most  arduous  part,  made  its  way  un- 
der the  well-deserved  name  of  humanity,  to 
the  very  head  of  the  faculty  of  arts.  When 
in  all  physical  science  man,  guided  in  no 
small  degree  by  our  own  illustrious  Bacon, 
became  content  (in  Bacon's  language)  to 
acknowledge  himself  only  the  servant  and 
interpreter  of  Nature,  and  to  walk  in  the 
paths  of  patient  observation,  the  ground  was 
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laid  firat  for  that  faculty  of  medicine,  which 
has  attained  in  the  university  of  Edinburgh 
to  a  distinction  destined,  I  hope,  to  be  as 
long-UTed  as  it  is  without  douot  extraordi- 
nary. We  can  hardly  expect  that  human 
institutions  should,  without  limit  of  time, 
retain  the  flexible  and  elastic  tissues  of  their 
youth ;  and  universities  in  particular,  as  they 
have  grown  old  and  great,  have  come  to  in- 
terlace at  many  points  with  the  interests  and 
concerns  of  that  outer  world  which  has  but 
little  empathy  with  their  proper  work :  or 
they  might  have  displayed  at  this  day  an 
organization  as  complete,  relatively  to  the 
present  state  of  knowledge  and  inquiry,  as 
was  that  which  they  possessed  some  cen- 
torica  ago. 

The  older  history  of  the  imiversities  of 
Europe  not  only  presents  many  features  of 
the  utmost  interest,  but  upon  the  whole  in- 
spires satisfaction  and  challenges  praise  from 
the  impartial  observer. 

I  might  detain  you  long,  gentlemen,  upon 
the  various  kinds  of  good  they  did,  and  I 
might  search  long  without  discovering  any 
characteristic  evils  to  set  down  against  it. 
What  the  castle  was  to  the  feudal  baron, 
what  the  guild  was  to  the  infant  middle- 
dass,  they  were  to  knowledge  and  to  mental 
freedom ;  nor  was  it  only  tnat  from  them  lo- 
cal culture  received  local  shelter,  and  en- 
joyed through  them  an  immimit^  from  the 
assaults  of  barbarism  in  its  vicinity :  they 
established,  so  to  speak,  a  telegraph  for  the 
mind;  and  all  the  elements  of  intellectual 
culture  scattered  throughout  Europe  were 
brought  by  them  into  near  communion. 
Without  a  visible  head,  or  a  coercive  law, 
or  a  perilous  tendency  to  aggression,  thev 
did  for  tho  mind  of  man  what  the  unity  ot 
the  Roman  Church  aimed  at  doing  for  his 
souL  They  did  it  by  the  strong  sympathy 
of  an  inward  life,  and  by  a  common  interest 
and  impulse,  almost  from  their  nature  inca- 
pable of  being  directed  to  perverse  or  dan- 
gerous ends.  Indeed,  it  was  not  in  their 
nature  to  supply  the  materials  of  any  combi- 
nation formidable  to  other  social  powers  act- 
ing each  in  its  proper  sphere,  for  they  were 
on  every  side  watched  by  iealous  interests, 
and  kept  at  once  in  checK.  and  in  activity 
by  competition.  The  monasteries  for  the 
Church,  and  the  legal  and  medical  profes- 
sions with  their  special  establishments  of 
education,  as  they  were  matured  in  after 
times,  prevented  an  undue  ascendancy ;  while 
in  these  seats  alone  there  was  supplied  that 
good  preservative  against  excess  and  disor- 
der, tnat  human  knowledge  was  in  them  rc- 
ffardcd  as  a  whole,  and  its  various  branches 
bad,  from  their  very  neighborhood,  better 
definitions  of  their  proper  provinces,  and  of 
thdr  mutual  relations.    In  whatever  light 
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we  view  them,  there  was  a  completeness  in 
the  idea  and  work  of  universities,  in  propor- 
tion as  their  proper  development  was  at- 
tained, which  may  well  excite  our  wonder. 
They  aimed  alike,  as  we  have  seen,  at  the 
preservation  of  all  old  learning,  and  at  the 
appropriation  of  all  new.  They  bound  them* 
selves' to  prosecute  alike  those  studies  which 
fit  men  for  the  professions  and  tho  daily 
needs  of  life,  and  those  which  terminate 
upon  man  himself,  whether  by  the  investiga* 
tion  of  truth  or  by  the  pursuit  of  refinement. 
They  bore,  and  indeed  they  still  bear,  a  char- 
acter at  once  conservative  and  progressive. 
If  not  uniformly,  yet  in  general,  thcijr  influ- 
ence tended  to  mitigate  extreme  opmions : 
the  papal  power,  for  example,  knew  no  more 
formidable  curb  than  the  great  university 
of  Paris,  and  in  England  it  was  the  t»peci£d 
privilege  of  Oxford  to  rear  up  many  centuries 
ago  very  eminent  men  of  the  class  who  have 
been  well  described  by  a  German  writer  as 
reformers  before  the  Reformation.  I  speak 
now  of  mpn  of  action ;  but  in  both  of  the 
imiversities  I  have  named — and  they  are,  I 
think,  the  two  placed  by  Huber  at  the  head 
of  all  the  northern  universities — ^thore  were 
also  reared  many  men  of  the  first  order  in 

Eowcr  of  thought,  who  discussed  even  the 
ighest  subjects  with  a  freedom  as  well  as  a 
force  much  Deyond  what  has  been  tolerated 
in  the  Latin  church  since  the  alarm  and 
shock  of  the  Reformation.  Of  all  these,  tho 
best-known  name  to  modem  ears  is  Abclard ; 
for  it  is  associated  with  a  romantic  tale  cf 
passion,  which  some,  and  even  some  famous, 
writers  have  not  thought  it  beneath  them 
to  degrade.  But  quite  apart  from  the  pro- 
found and  sad  interest,  and  the  warning  les- 
sons of  his  history,  he  was  a  man  that  gave 
to  the  human  mind  one  of  those  enduring 
impulses  whose  eficcts  remain  long  after 
their  source  has  been  forgotten,  end  influ- 
ence the  course  of  thought,  and  through 
thought,  of  action,  after  many  generations. 

Universities  were,  in  truth,  a  great  medi- 
ating power  between  the  high  and  the  low, 
between  the  old  and  the  new,  between  spec- 
ulation and  action,  between  authority  and 
freedom.  Of  these  last  words,  in  their  ap- 
plication to  the  political  sphere,  modern  his- 
tory, and  tho  experience  of  our  own  time, 
afibrd  abundant  exemplification.  In  coun- 
tries which  enjoy  political  liberty,  the  uni- 
versities are  usually  firm  supports  of  the  es- 
tablished order  of  things ;  but  in  countries 
under  absolute  government  they  acquire  a 
bias  towards  innovation.  Some  excess  may 
be  noted  in  these  tendencies,  but  in  the  main 
they  bear  witness  against  greater  and  more 
pernicious  excesses.  To  take  instances— 
the  university  cf  Edinburgh  did  not  very 
easily  accommodate  itself  to  the  Revolutioii 
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of  1688 ;  it  was  long  in  the  eighteenth  cen-  j 
tury  before  Cambridge  returned  Whig  rep-  ; 
resentatives  to  parliament ;  and  I  believe  the  ! 
very  latest  of  the  Jacobite  nsings  and  riots  j 
occurred  in  Oxford.    On  the  other  hand,  in 
some  continental  countries  it  has  been  the 
practice  during  the  present  century,  "when 
the  political  horizon  threatened,  at  once  to 
dose  the  universities  as  the  probable  centres 
of  a^tation, — a  proceeding  so  strange,  ac- 
cording to  our  ideas  and  experience,  that 
the  fact  may  sound  hardly  credible;  and 
Tiithin  the  last  few  weeks  we  may  all  have 
seen  notices  in  the  public  journals  of  move- 
ments in  the  university  of  Borne  itself,  ad- 
verse to  the  pontifical  government. 

It  is  in  itself  deeply  interesting,  and  it 
should  augment  our  thankfulness  for  the 
amnio  liberties  we  now  enjoy,  to  trace  them 
back  to  their  cradle.  At  one  time  we  find 
nobles;  at  another,  country  gentlemen;  at 
another,  burgesses,  engagea  in  the  struggle 
against  arbitrary  power;  but  nowhere,  in 
the  ancient  history  of  this  country,  is  more 
deeply  engraven  her  unconquerable  love  of 
freedom  than  in  the  constitution  and  history 
of  her  universities.  Each  of  them,  as  a 
brotherhood,  bound  together  by  the  noble 
bond  of  learning,  was  a  standing  and  living 
protest  against  the  domination  of  mere 
wetdth  and  force  in  all  their  forms ;  and  they 
strengthened  themselves  for  their  conflict  by 
the  freedom  of  their  arrangements,  both  of 
teaching  and  of  discipline.  As  respects 
teaching,  I  neither  define  nor  dispute  the 
changes  that  the  altered  conditions  of  mod- 
em society  may  have  required ;  but  I  think 
there  is  no  doubt,  that  in  proportion  as  we 
can  give  a  just  freedom  to  teacning  by  intro- 
ducing into  it  the  element  of  a  wholesome 
competition,  do  we  approach  more  closely  to 
the  primitive  spirit  and  system  of  universi- 
ties. As  to  discipline,  we  may  read  the 
aversion  of  our  forefathers  to  all  slavish 
formalism  in  the  personal  freedom  which  has 
been  allowed  to  students — in  that  curious 
distribution  of  them  into  nations,  which  ap- 
pears to  have  aimed  at  a  system  of  self-gov- 
ernment combined  with  pupilage — in  the 
occasional  dangers,  sometimes  for  the  mo- 
ment serious  enough,  to  the  public  peace, 
which  occurred  from  lime  to  time ;  and  lastly, 
let  me  say,  in  those  sufirages  which  have  so 
long  been  enjoyed  in  Scotland,  and  which 
have  been  extended  to  you  under  the  author- 
ity of  Parliament.  It  is  indeed  a  fashion 
with  some  to  ridicule  that  method  of  dispu- 
tation which  was  used  for  testing  talents  and 
acquirements.  I  demur  to  the  propriety  of 
the  proceeding.  It  might  be  as  just  to  ridi- 
cule the  clumsiness  of  their  weapons  or  their 
tools.  These  disputations  were  clumsy  weap- 
ons I  but  the  question  after  all  is,  how  did 
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the  men  use  them  P  Let  us  confess,  the  de- 
fect was  more  than  made  good  by  the  zeal 
with  which,  in  those  times,  learning  was  pur- 
sued ;  their  true  test  is  in  the  capacity  and 
vi^or  which  they  gave  to  the  mina,  and  this 
trial  thev  can  well  abide. 

The  sketch  which  I  have  endeavored  to 
give,  though  longer  than  I  could  wish,  yet, 
touching;  as  it  does  a  subject  of  vast  and 
varied  interest,  is,  I  admit,  both  slight  and 
general,  and  would  require  much  adaptation 
m  detail  to  make  it  exactly  suit  each  case. 
But  it  is  essentially  a  picture  of  the  past. 


(( 
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The  simple  forms  into  which  society  was 
cast  at  the  time  whep  universities  were  equal 
to  their  work,  have  given  place  to  a  more 
extended  and  elaborate  organization,  with 
greatly  multiplied  wants ;  and  the  very  same 
state  of  society  which  now  mokes  immensely 
enlarged  demands  on  its  establishments  of 
learning  and  education,  has  likewise  reduced 
the  means  of  supplying  them;  for  thoso 
prizes  of  talent  and  energy,  and  those  op- 
portunities of  attaining  even  to  colossal  for- 
time,  with  which  the  outer  walks  of  life  now 
abound,  have  bid  down  the  modest  emolu- 
ments which  science  and  learning  offer  within 
the  precincts  of  universities,  have  altered 
the  prevailing  tone  of  mind  with  respect  to 
knowledge,  and  have  disposed  the  over- 
whelming mass  of  those  who  seek  for  educa- 
tion, to  seek  it  not  for  its  own  sake,  but  for 
the  sake  simply  of  its  bearing  on  the  pro- 
fessions and  pursuits  of  life. 

Amidst  a  warm  glow  of  reverence,  grati- 
tude, and  attachment,  there  is  discontent 
with  the  existing  Universities,  and  a  sense 
that  they  do  not  perform  all  their  work. 
Part  of  this  discontent  is  exacting  and  tm- 
reasonable ;  another  part  of  it  is  justified  by 
a  comparison  of  the  means  which  all  or  some 
of  them  possess  with  their  performances,  and 
ought  to  be  met  and  to  be  removed.  But 
besides  the  two  forms  of  discontent  I  havo 
named,  there  is  a  third,  which  is  neither  ir- 
rational, Hke  the  first,  nor  yet  remediable, 
like  the  second.  There  must  always  be,  es- 
pecially in  the  most  luminous  and  the  most 
energetic  minds,  a  sense  of  deficiency  which 
we  may  properly  call  discontent  in  regard  to 
the  shortcomings  of  universities  when  they 
are  put  to  the  test  of  measurement  beside 
the  abstract  and  lofty  standard  supplied  by 
their  conception,  their  aim,  and  their  older 
history.  The  truth  is,  that  that  standard  is 
one  which  it  surpasses  human  wit  to  reach, 
especially  in  a  period  marked,  as  is  this  of 
ours,  by  a  restless  activity  of  the  human 
spirit.  For  let  us  remember  that  it  is  the 
proper  work  of  universities,  could  the^  but 
perform  it,  while  they  guard  and  cultivate 
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all  aoacient  truth,  to  keep  tbemselves  in  the 
foremost  ranks  of  modem  discoverj,  to  har- 
monize continually  the  inherited  with  the 
acquired  wealth  of  mankind,  and  to  give  a 
charter  to  the  freedom  of  discussion,  while 
they  maintain  the  reasonable  limits  of  the 
domain  of  tradition  and  of  authority. 

The  question  how  far  endowments  for  edu- 
cation are  to  be  desired,  is  beset  with  peculiar 
diffictdty.  Where  they  are  small  ana  remote 
from  public  observation,  they  tend  rapidly 
to  torpor.  They  are  admirable  where  they 
come  in  aid  of  a  good-will  already  existing, 
but  where  the  good-will  does  not  exist  be- 
forehand, they  are  as  likely  to  stifle  as  to 
stimulate  its  growth.  Th^  make  a  high 
cultivation  accessible  to  the  youth  ifho  de- 
sires it,  and  who  could  not  otherwise  attain 
his  worthy  and  noble  end;  on  the  odier 
hand,  they  remove  the  spur  by  which  Prov- 
idence neutralizes  the  inoolence'of  man,  and 
moves  him  to  supply  his  wants.  If  the  teach- 
er, when  unendowed,  mav  be  constrained  to 
fore§[o  all  high  training  for  students,  and  to 
provide  only  for  their  lower  and  more  im- 
mediate demands;  on  the  other  hand,  the 
teacher,  when  endowed,  and  in  so  far  as  he  is 
endowed,  is  deprived  of  the  aid  which  per- 
sonal interest  and  private  necessities  can 
lend  to  the  sense  of  duty,  and  he  may  be 
tempted  to  neglect  or  to  minister  but  feebly 
to  tne  culture  of  his  pupils,  eithisr  in  its 
higher  or  in  its  lower  sense. 

And  it  is  never  to  be  forgotten,  that  amidst 
all  the  kinds  of  exertion  incident  to  our 
human  state,  there  is  none  more  arduous, 
none  more  exhausting,  than  the  work  of 
teaching  worthily  perfbrmed.  Some  men, 
indeed,  possess  in  this  department  a  princely 
gift,  which  operates  like  a  charm  upon  the 
young,  and  tney  follow  such  an  one  as  sol- 
diers follow  their  leader  when  he  waves  the 
banner  of  their  native  land  before  their  eyes. 
But  such  men  are  rare ;  they  are  not  less  rare 
than  are  great  men  in  any  other  walk  of  life. 
Speaking  generally,  the  work  of  teaching  is, 
even  when  pursued  with  the  whole  heart, 
even  when  felt  to  be  an  absorbing  work,  but 
moderately  successful ;  while  he  who  teaches 
with  half  ms  heart  does  not  reaUy  teach  at  all. 

There  are,  however,  considerations  which 
teil  on  the  other  side.  The  solidity  of  estab- 
lishments founded  on  old  endowments  sup- 
plies a  basis  on  which  there  are  ^dually 
formed  a  mass  of  continuous  traditions,  al- 
ways powerful  and  generally  noble ;  and  the 
very  name  of  them,  as  it  is  handed  on  from 
generation  to  generation,  becomes  a  watch- 
woiid  at  once  of  affectionate  remembrances 
and  of  loftv  aspirations.  They  lay  hold  of 
the  young  by  those  properties  which  are  the 
ifaiest  characteristics  of  youth ;  and  in  our 
happy  country  the  boy,  when  he  is  enrolled 
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as  a  member  of  one  of  these  institutions,  feels 
that  he  is  admitted  to  a  share  in  a  gretx  in^ 
heritance,  and  instinctively  bums  to  be  wor- 
thy of  the  badge  he  has  assumed. 

Again,  in  a  country  which,  like  this,  is 
both  firee  and  wealthy,  all  endowed  institu* 
tions  are  open  to  the  competition  of  the  un^ 
endowed,  and  few  establisnments  are  so  am- 
ply endowed  as  not  to  leave  room  for  the 
operation  on  the  teacher  of  those  ordinary 
motives  which  prompt  him  to  better  his  con- 
dition. This  remark  is  eminently  applicaUe 
to  the  universities  in  Scotland. 

It  is  indeed  alleged,  and  I  think  with  trath, 
that  the  ancient  universities  of  England, 
with  their  magnificent  endowments,  do  not 
effsct  so  much  as  they  ought  on  behalf  of 
either  education  or  of  learning;  with  the 
spirit  of  improvement  which  now  mles  in 
tnem,  and  with  the  powerfbl  aid  which  the 
legislature  has  given  for  the  more  firee  and 
efficacious  use  of  their  property,  I  believe 
that  they  will  both  further  enlarge  their  field 
and  plough  it  more  deeply.  But  when  all 
has  been  done  that  we  can  reasonably  hope, 
the  results  will  stlU  seem  small  when  com- 
pared with  those  produced  in  other  times 
and  in  other  countries ;  they  vnll  still  give 
rise  to  disappointment. 

Let  it  not,  on  that  account,  be  concluded 
that  it  would  be  well  to  strip  these  great  and 
ancient  foundations  of  their  trappings.  The 
real  merits,  the  real  perfbrmances  of  uni- 
versities, cannot  be  fiurly  judged  except  by 
fairly  measuring  the  strength  of  the  compet- 
ing power,  that  of  the  outer  world,  in  all  its 
busy  spheres.  The  fact  that  a  hundred 
pounds  will  not  bring  as  much  learning  in 
Ilngland,  or  even  in  Scotland,  as  in  6er- 
manv,  is  no  more  conclusive  of  this  case  than 
the  fact  that  neither  will  the  same  sum  buy 
as  manv  eggs ;  not  because  eggs  are  more 
scarce,  but  because  money  is  more  abundant. 

It  may  be,  though  I  will  not  presume  to 
assert  positively  it  is,  that  the  endowments 
of  learning  in  our  own  country  do  but  re- 
dress, and  that  partially,  the  relative  dis- 
advantage at  which,  but  for  them,  leaminff 
itself  must  have  been  placed  by  the  increased 
attractions  and  multiplied  openings  which 
the  exterior  spheres  m  modem  life  supply. 
This,  however,  we  all  must  feel,  that  now  is 
the  time  when  it  befits  every  teacher  and 
every  student  connected  with  all  these  great 
and  venerable  institutions,  to  bestir  himself, 
and  to  refhte,  at  least  in  lus  own  person,  the 
charge  that  endowment  gravitates  towards 
torpor  as  its  natural  consummation,  if  indeed 
we  desire  that  in  a  critical  though  not  an 
unkindly  ajge  the  universities  should  still 
enjoy  that  intelligent  respect  which  has  been 
paid  them  by  so  many  generations. 

I  have  been  assuming  all  along  that  aU 
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univeraities  are  united  by  a  paramount  bond 
of  common  interest,  and  I  have  therefore  dia- 
oussed  them  at  large.  If  now  we  contract 
our  view  to  the  universities  of  Scotland — ^if 
again  we  bring  it  yet  nearer  home,  and  look 
at  Edinburgh  alone,  we  have  the  consolation 
of  thinking  that  envy  herself  can  scarcely 
charge  either  the  whole  of  them,  or  this  one 
in  particular,  with  an  abuse  of  wealth. 

Li  the  history  of  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh, we  may  clearly  trace  the  national 
character  of  Scotland ;  we  find  there  all  that 
hardy  energy,  that  gift  of  extracting  much 
from  Httle,  of  husbanding  every  available 
provision,  and  of  supplying  the  defects  of 
external  appliances  and  means  from  within 
by  the  augmented  effort  and  courage  of  man, 
that  power  to  make  an  un^nial  climate  smile, 
and  a  hungry  soil  teem  with  all  the  bounties 
of  Providence,  which  have  given  to  Scotland 
a  place  and  a  name  among  men  so  far  be- 
yond what  was  due  to  her  geographical  ex- 
tent or  to  her  natural  resources.  The  pro- 
gress of  this  University  during  the  last  cen- 
tury— ^I  strive  to  speak  impartially — ^is  won- 
dexiul ;  from  the  days  of  Cfarstairs,  Fitcaim, 
Monro,  and  Sibbald,  at  its  beginning,  to 
those  of  Brown  and  Stewart,  of  Robertson 
and  Blair,  of  CuUen,  the  second  Monro,  of 
Black,  of  Flayfair,  of  Robison,  of  Sir  Wil- 
Ham  Hamilton,  and  many  others  both  before 
and  since  its  close. 

It  would  be  most  unjust,  in  any  review  of 
the  fortunes  of  this  Umversity,  not  to  notice 
that  great  peculiarity  in  its  condition — its 
subjection  to  the  local  municipal  authority. 
I  speak,  gentlemen,  of  what  history  tells.  I 
have  stated  that  it  is  the  business  of  univer- 
sities to  ffive  a  charter  to  freedom  of  discus- 
sion ;  and  I  am  sure  you  will  allow  me  to 
state,  without  prejudice,  the  impression  that 
a  perusal  of  the  ancient  history  of  Edin- 
burgh makes  on  my  mind.  In  heu  of  sov- 
ereigns, and  great  nobles  and  prelates,  for 
patrons,  visitors,  chancellors,  and  the  like, 
the  University  of  Edinbui^h,  as  a  general 
rule,  coidd  look  no  further  and  no  higher 
than  to  the  Council  of  the  *'  good  tonCn " 
itself.  A  relation,  originally  intended  for  a 
great  secondary  school,  survived  that  sti^e 
of  the  career  of  the  institution,  and  contin- 
ued to  influence  its  affairs,  when  it  was,  to 
all  intents  and  purposes,  a  University ;  and 
I  must  say  that  the  history  of  this  relation 
appears  to  be  highly  honorable  to  all  parties 
concerned.  On  the  side  of  the  teaching  body 
we  commonly  find  deference  and  trust  On 
the  side  of  tne  superintending  corporation, 
in  generations  gone  by — for  the  present  is 
not  within  the  sphere  of  my  discussion — 
we  find  patronage  effectively  and  intelligent- 
ly exercised,  and  the  most  assiduous  and 
mendly  care  bestowed  in  improving  and  en- 
larging die  organization.    I  speak  with  the 
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freedom  of  historical  inquiry,  nay,  with  a 
chartered  freedom  of  discussion  oefore  an 
academic  audience :  modem  times  do  not  fall 
within  my  province :  but  I  must  declare,  in 
looking  to  the  past,  that  it  will  indeed  be 
easier  for  the  Town  Council  of  our  own  day, 
in  the  discharge  of  the  large  and  important 
share  of  governing  duties  that  are  still  lodged 
in  its  hands,  to  faU  below,  than  to  rise  above, 
the  level  of  those  who  preceded  it  in  the 
critical  times  preceding  and  following  the 
Legislative  Umon. 

And  now,  mv  younger  friends,  you  to 
whom  I  owe  ide  distinction  of  the  office 
which  enables  and  requires  me  to  address 
you,  if  I  have  dwelt  thus  at  length  upon  ihe 
character  and  scope  of  universities,  and  their 
place  in  the  scheme  of  Christian  civilization, 
it  is  in  order  that,  setting  before  you  the 
dignity  that  belongs  to  them,  and  that  is  re- 
fiected  frx)m'them  on  their  members,  and  the 
great  opportunities  which  they  offer,  both  of 
advancement  and  of  improvement,  I  mieht 
chiefly  suggest  and  impress  by  facts,  which 
may  be  more  eloquent  than  precepts,  the 
responsibilities  that  are  charged  upon  you 
by  the  enjo3rment  of  these  gifts  and  blessings. 

Much,  however,  might  oe  said  to  you  on 
the  acquisition  of  the  knowledge  which  irill 
be  directly  serviceable  to  you  in  your  several 
professions.  Much  on  the  immense  value  of 
that  kind  of  training,  in  which  the  subjects 
learned  have  for  their  chief  aim  not  to  inure 
the  hand  (so  to  speak)  to  the^use  of  its  tools 
in  some  particular  art,  but  to*  operate  on  tho 
mind  itself,  and,  by  making  it  flexible,  mani- 
fold, and  strong,  to  endow  it  with  a  general 
aptitude  for  the  duties  and  exigencies  of  life. 
Much,  lastly,  on  the  frame  of  mind  in  which 
you  should  pursue  your  work. 

Of  these  three  branches,  the  topics  be- 
longing to  the  first  are  the  most  obvious  and 
simple,  for  it  requires  no  argument  to  per- 
suade the  workman,  that  he  must  be  duly 
frunished  with  his  tools,  and  must  know  how 
to  handle  them. 

The  reasons  are  less  directly  palpable 
which  have  made  it  the  habit  of  our  country 
to  spend,  where  means  permit  many  precious 
years  upon  studies'  void  in  a  ^at  degree  of 
immediate  bearing  unon  the  intended  occu- 
pations of  our  after  life.  There  may,  how- 
ever, be  the  means  of  showing  first,  that  even 
the  direct  uses  of  the  studies  which  you  in- 
clude under  the  general  designation  of  hu- 
manity, aro  more  considerable,  when  they 
are  collected  into  one  view,  than  might  have 
been  supposed ;  and,  secondly,  that  the  most 
distinguished  professional  men  bear  witness, 
with  an  overwhelming  authority,  in  favor  of 
a  course  of  education  in  which  to  train  the 
mind  shall  be  the  first  object,  and  to  stock 
it,  the  second. 

Man  is  to  be  trained  chiefiy  by  studying 
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and  by  knowing  man ;  and  we  are  prepared 
for  knowing  man  in  life  by  learning  nim  first 
in  booksy  much  as  we  are  taught  to  draw 
£rom  drawings  before  we  draw  from  nature. 
But  if  man  is  to  be  studied  in  books,  he  will 
best  be  studied  in  such  books  as  present  him 
to  us  in  the  largest,  strongest,  simplest,  in  a 
word,  the  most  typical  forms.  These  forms 
are  principally  found  among  the  ancients. 

Nor  can  the  study  of  the  ancients  be  dis- 
sociated from  the  study  of  their  languages. 
There  is  a  profound  relation  between  thought 
and  the  investiture  which  it  chooses  for  it- 
self ;  and  it  is,  as  a  general  rule,  most  true, 
that  we  cannot  know  men  or  nations  unless 
we  know  their  tongue. 

Diversity  of  language  was,  like  labor,  a 
temporal  penalty  inflicted  on  our  rcce  for 
sin ;  but  being,  like  labor,  originally  penal, 
like  labor  it  becomes,  by  the  ordinance  of 
God,  a  fertile  source  of  blessing  to  these  who 
use  it  aright.  It  is  the  instrument  of  thought, 
but  it  is  not  a  blind  or  dead  instrument :  it 
is  like  the  works  in  metal  that  Daedalus  and 
Vulcan  were  fabled  to  produce ;  and  even  as 
the  limping  deity  was  supported  in  hie  walk 
by  his  nymphs  of  so-calied  brass,  in  like 
manner  language  re-acts  upon  and  bears 
up  the  thoughts  from  which  it  springs,  and 
comes  to  take  rank  among  the  most  effective 
powers  for  the  discipline  of  the  mind. 

But  more  important  than  the  quest  of  pro- 
fessional knowledge,  more  vital  than  the 
most  effective  intellectual  training,  is  the  re-^ 
question  of  the  temper  and  aim  with 
which  ^e  youth  prosecutes  his  work. 

It  is  my  privilege  to  be  the  first  who  has 
ever  thus  addressed  you  in  the  capacity  of 
rector.  But  without  doubt,  your  ears  have 
caught  the  echo  of  those  affectionate  and 
weighty  counsels,  which  the  most  eminent 
men  ox  the  age  have  not  thought  it  beneath 
them  to  address  to  the  students  of  a  sister 
Scottish  university.  Let  me  remind  you 
how  one  of  European  fame,  who  is  now  your 
and  my  academical  superior,  how  the  sreat 
jurist,  orator,  philosopher,  and  legismtor, 
who  is  our  chancellor,  how  Lord  Brougham 
besought  the  youth  of  Glasgow,  as  I  in  his 
words  would  more  feebly,  but  not  less  ear- 
nestly, pray  you, ''  to  believe  how  incompara- 
bly tne  present  season  is  verily  and  indeed 
tbie  most  precious  of  your  whole  lives,"  and 
how  "  every  hour  you  squander  here  will," 
in  other  days,  **  rise  up  against  you,  and  be 
paid  for  by  years  of  bitter  but  tmavailing 
regrets."  Let  mo  recall  to  you  how  another 
lord  rector  of  Glasgow,  whose  name  is  cher- 
ished in  every  cottage  of  his  country,  and 
whose  strong  sagacity,  vast  range  of  experi- 
ence, and  energy  of  will  were  not  one  whit 
more  eminent  than  the  tenderness  of  his 
oonsciencc,  and  his  ever  wakeful  and  wearing 
tense  of  public  duty— let  me  recall  to  you 
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how  Sir  Bobert  Peel,  choosing  from  his 
quiver  with  a  congenial  forethought  that 
shaft  which  was  most  likely  to  strike  home, 
averred  before  the  same  academic  audience 
what  may  as  safely  be  declared  to  you,  that 
**  there  is  a  presumption,  amounting  almost 
to  certainty,  that  ii  any  one  of  you  will  de- 
termine to  be  eminent  in  whatever  profession 
you  may  choose,  and  will  act  with  unvarying 
steadiness  in  pursuance  of  that  determina- 
tion, you  will,  if  health  and  strength  be  given 
to  you,  infallibly  succeed."  The  mountain 
tops  of  Scotland  behold  on  every  side  of  them 
the  witness,  and  many  a  one  of  what  were 
once  her  morasses  and  her  moorlands,  now 
blossoming  as  the  rose,  carries  on  its  face 
the  proof,  that  it  is  in  man  and  not  in  his 
circumsttuices  that  the  secret  of  his  destiny 
resides.  For  most  of  you  that  destiny  will 
take  its  final  bent  towards  evil  or  tow- 
ards good,  not  from  the  information  vou  im- 
bibe, out  from  the  habits  of  mind,  thought, 
and  life  that  you  shall  acouire,  during  your 
academical  career.  Could  you  witn  the 
bodily  eye  watch  the  moments  of  it  as  they 
fly,  vou  woidd  see  them  all  pass  by  you,  as 
the  bee  that  has  rifled  the  heather  oears  its 
hone]^  through  the  air,  charged  with  the 
promise,  or  it  may  be  with  the  menace,  of 
the  future.  In  many  things  it  is  wise  to 
believe  before  experience— until  you  shall 
know,  and  in  oraer  that  you  may  know; 
and  believe  me  when  I  tell  you  that  the  thrift 
of  time  now  will  repay  you  in  after  life  with 
an  usury  of  profit  oeyond  your  most  san- 
guine dreams,  and  that  the  waste  of  it  will 
make  you  dwindle,  alike  in  intellectual  and 
in  moral  stature,  beyond  your  darkest  reck- 
onings. 

I  am  Scotchman  enough  to  know  that 
among  you  there  are  always  many  who  are 
already,  even  in  their  tender  years,  fighting 
with  a  mature  and  manful  co\|rage,  the  bat- 
tle of  life.  When  they  feel  themselves  lonely 
amidst  the  crowd ;  wnen  they  are  for  a  mo- 
ment disheartened  by  that  mfficulty,  whidi 
is  the  rude  and  rocking  cradle  of  every  kind 
of  excellence ;  when  tney  are  conscious  of 
the  pinch  of  poverty  and  self-denial,  let  them 
be  conscious,  too,  that  a  sleepless  eye  is 
watching  them  from  above,  that  Uieir  honest 
efforts  are  assisted,  their  humble  prayers  are 
heard,  and  all  things  are  working  together 
for  their  ^ood.  Is  not  this  the  true  life  of 
faith,  which  walks  by  your  side  from  your 
rising  in  the  morning  to  your  lying  down  at 
night — ^which  licrhts  up  for  you  the  cheerless 
world,  and  transfigures  all  that  you  encounter, 
whatever  be  its  outward  form,  with  hues 
brought  down  from  heaven  P 

These  considerations  are  applicable  to  all 
of  you.  You  are  all  in  trainmg  here  for  ed- 
ucated Hfe,  for  the  higher  forms  of  mental 
experience,  for  circles  limited  perhaps,  but 
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yet  dfdes  of  social  influence  and  leadership. 
Some  of  you  may  be  chosen  to  greater  dis- 
tinctions and  heavier  trials,  ana  may  enter 
into  that  dass  of  which  each  member,  while 
he  lires,  is  envied  or  admired : — 

"  And  when  be  dies  ho  leaves  a  lofty  name, 
A  Ught,  a  landmark,  on  the  cUffii  of  fame.'' 

And,  j^entlemen,  the  hope  of  an  enduring 
fame  is  without  doubt  a  powerful  incentive 
to  virtuous  action ;  and  you  may  suffer  it  to 
float  before  you  as  a  vision  of  refreshment, 
se(h>nd  always,  and  second  with  long  inter- 
val, to  your  conscience  and  the  will  of  Qod. 
For  an  enduring  fame  is  one  stamped  by  the 
judgment  of  the  future ;  of  that  ibture  which 
dispels  illusions,  and  smashes  idols  into  dust. 
Little  of  what  is  criminal,  little  of  what  is 
idle,  can  endure  even  the  first  touch  of  the 
ordeal;  it  seems  as  though  this  purging 
power  following  at  the  heels  of  man  and  try- 
ing his  work  even  here  and  now,  were  a 
witness  and  a  harbinger  of  the  great  final 
account. 

So  then  the  thirst  of  an  enduring  fame  is 
near  akin  to  the  love  of  true  excellence.  But 
the  fame  of  the  moment  is  a  dangerous  pos- 
session and  a  bastard  motive ;  and  he  who 
does  his  acts  in  order  that  the  echo  of  them 
may  come  back  as  a  soft  music  to  his  ears, 
plays  false  to  his  noble  destiny  as  a  Christian 
man,  places  himself  in  continual  danger  of 
dallying  with  wrong,  and  taints  even  ms  vir- 
tuous actions  at  their  source.  Not  the  sub- 
lime words  alone  of  the  Son  of  Qod  and  his 
apostles,  but  heathenism  too,  even  wlule  its 
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Vision  is  limited  to  the  passing  scene,  testi- 
fies with  an  hundred  tongues  that  the  pass- 
ing scene  itself  presents  to  us  virtue  as  an 
object,  and  a  moral  law,  graven  deeply  in 
our  whole  nature,  as  a  guide.  But  now, 
when  the  screens  that  so  bounded  human 
visicm  have  blen  removed,  it  were  sad  indeed, 
and  not  more  sad  than  shameful,  if  that  be- 
ing should  be  content  to  live  for  the  opinion 
of  the  moment,  who  has  immortality  for  his 
inheritance.  He  that  never  dies,  can  he  not 
afford  to  wait  patiently  awhile  P  And  can 
he  not  let  Faith,  which  interprets  the  pres- 
^  ent,  also  guarantee  the  future  P  Nor  are 
*  there  any  two  habits  of  mind  more  distinct 
than  that  which  chooses  success  for  its  aim 
and  covets  after  popularity,  and  that,  on  the 
other  hand,  which  values  and  defers  to  the 
jud^ents  of  our  fellow-^nen  as  helps  in  the 
attainment  of  truth. 

But  I  wculd  not  confound  with  the  sordid 
worship  of  popularity  in  after  lif<B,  the  grace- 
ful and  insonctive  love  of  praise  in  the  un- 
critical period  of  youth.  On  the  contrary,  I 
say,  avail  yourselves  of  that  stimulus  to  good 
deeds,  and  when  St  {ffoceedi  from  wmhj 


sources  and  lights  upon  worthy  conduct, 
yield  yourselves  to  the  warm  satisfaction  it 
mspires ;  but  yet,  even  while  jounff ,  and 
even  amidst  the  glow  of  that  dehght.  Keep  a 
vigilant  eye  upon  yourselves,  refer  the  honor 
to  Him  nrom  whom  all  honor  comes,  and 
ever  be  inwardly  ashamed  for  not  being 
worthier  of  his  gifts. 

But,  gentlemen,  if  you  let  yourselves  en- 
joy the  praise  of  your  teachers,  let  me  be- 
seech you  to  repay  their  care,  and  to  help 
their  arduous  work,  by  entering  into  it  witn 
them ;  and  by  showing  that  you  meet  their 
exertions  neither  witn  a  churlish  mistrust 
nor  with  a  passive  indifference,  but  with  free 
and  ready  gratitude.  Hely  upon  it,  they  re- 
quire your  sympathy;  and  thoy  require  it 
more  m  proportion  as  they  are  worthy  of 
their  work.  The  faithfUl  and  able  teacher, 
says  an  old  adage,  is  in  loco  parentis.  His 
diar^  certainly  resembles  the  mother's  care 
in  this :  if  he  be  devoted  to  his  task,  you  can 
measure  neither  the  cost  to  him  of  the  efforts 
which  he  makes,  nor  the  debt  of  gratitude 
you  owe  him.  The  great  poet  of  Italy — the 
profound  and  lofty  I>ante — ^had  had  for  an 
mstructor  one*  whom  for  a  miserable  vice, 
his  poem  places  in  the  regions  of  the  damned ; 
andl^yet  this  lord  of  song — ^this  nrophet  of 
all  tne  knowledge  of  his  time — ^tois  master 
of  every  pit  that  can  adorn  the  human  mind 
*-when  m  those  dreary  regions  he  sees  the 
known  image  of  his  tutor,  avows  in  lan- 
guage of  a  magnificence  all  his  own,  that 
he  cannot,  even  now,  withhold  his  sympathy 
and  sorrow  from  his  unhappy  teacher,  for  hie 
recoUects  how,  in  the  upper  world,  with  a 
Cither's  tender  care,  that  teacher  had  pointed 
to  him  the  way  by  which  man  becomes  im- 
mortal. 

Gentlemen,  I  have  detained  you  long. 
Perhaps  I  have  not  had  time  to  be  brief; 
certainly  I  could  have  wished  for  much  lar^ 
opportunities  of  maturing  and  veri^ring 
what  I  have  addressed  to  yon  upon  subjects 
which  have  always  possessed  a  nold  on  my 
heart,  and  have  long  had  public  and  palpable 
claims  on  my  attention.  Such  as  i  have,  I 
give.  And  now,  finally,  in  bidding  you  fare- 
well, let  me  invoke  every  blessing  upon  your 
venerable  University  in  its  new  career ;  upon 
the  youdi  by  whom  its  halls  are  gladdened, 
and  upon  tne  distinguished  head  and  able 
teachers  by  whom  its  places  of  authority  are 
adorned. 

*  Bmnetto  Latini. 

Se  foBse  pieno  tatto  *l  mio  dim&ndo^ 
Risposi  io  Ini,  vio  non  saresto  anoota 
DelV  amana  natara  posto  in  bando; 

Cbe  in  la  mente  nr  h  fitta,  od  or  m*  accofa 
La  cam  e  bnonn  imagine  patema 
Dl  voi  nel  mondo,  quando  ad  era  nd  ora 

iii  *DBegaavate  come  1*  aom  a*  et^rna. 
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Thb  following  stanzas  by  the  late  Thomas 
Campbell — never  included  in  his  pnblish^ 
works — are  obviously  the  first  expanded  sketch 
of  what  he  afterwards  condensed  into  that  most 
noble  sea-song:,  **  The  Battle  of  the  Baltic." 
The  editor  is  indebted  to  the  Rer.  GrevUle  J. 
Chester  for  permission  to  print  this  very  inters 
esting  poem. 

FIRST  EDITION  OF  "  THE  BATTLE  OF 
COPENHAGEN;'  MS. 

Of  Nelson  and  the  North 

Sing  the  day  I 
When,  their  haughty  powers  to  vex, 
He  engaged  the  Danish  docks, 
And  with  twenty  floating  wrecks 

Crowned  the  fray. 

All  bright  in  April's  san 

Shone  the  day  I 
When  a  British  fleet  came  down 
Through  the  Islands  of  the  Crown, 
And  by  Copenhagen  town 

Took  their  way. 

In  arms  the  Danish  shore 

Proudly  shone ; 
By  each  gun  the  lighted  brand. 
In  a  bold,  determined  hand. 
And  the  prince  of  all  the  land 

Led  them  on. 

For  Denmark  here  had  drawn 

All  her  might! 
From  her  battle-ships  so  yast 
She  had  hewn  away  her  mast, 
And  at  anchor  to  tue  last. 

Bade  them  fight 

Another  noble  fleet 

Of  their  line 
Bode  out;  bat  these  wen  nangfat 
To  the  batteries  which  they  brought 
Like  leviathaiM  afloat 

On  the  brine. 

It  was  ten  of  Sunday  mom 

By  the  chime : 
As  they  drifted  on  their  path. 
There  was  silence  deep  as  death, 
And  the  boldest  held  his  breath 

For  a  time. 

Ere  a  first  and  fatal  sound 

Shook  the  flood; 
Eoch  Dane  looked  out  that  day. 
Like  the  red  wolf  on  his  prey, 
And  they  swore  their  flags  to  sway 

0*er  our  blood. 

Kot  such  a  mind  possessed 

England's  tar ; 
'Twos  tlie  love  of  noble  game 
Set  his  oaken  heart  on  flame, 
For  to  him  'twas  all  the  same, 

Sport  or  war. 

All  hands  and  eyes  on  watch 

As  they  keep. 
By  each  motion  liglit  as  wings. 
By  each  step  thot  haughty  spnuM, 
Ton  might  know  them  for  the  kSig^ 

Of  the  deep. 


'Twas  the  Edgar  first  that  smote 

Denmark's  line; 
As  her  flag  the  foremost  soared, 
Murray  stampt  his  foot  on  board, 
And  a  hundred  cannons  roared 

At  the  sign. 

Three  cheers  of  all  the  fleet 

Sung  huzza; 
Then  from  centre,  rear,  and  yao. 
Every  captain,  every  roan. 
With  a  lion's  heart  began 

To  the  fray. 

Oh,  dark  grew  soon  the  beayens« 

For  each  gun. 
From  its  adamanthie  lips. 
Spread  a  death-shade  o^er  the  ships, 
Like  the  hurricane  eclipse 

Of  the  sun. 

Three  hours  the  raging  fa^ 

Did  not  slack. 
But  at  length  the  Fi;ma]s  drear 
Of  distress  and  wreck  appear. 
And  the  Dane  a  feeble  dieer 

Sent  us  back. 

The  sound  decayed,  their  shots 

Slowly  boom ; 
It  ceased,  and  all  is  wail. 
As  they  strike  the  shattered  sail, 
Or  in  conflagration  pale, 

Light  the  gloom. 

O  Death !  it  was  a  sight 

Filled  our  eyes ; 
But  we  rescued  many  a  crew 
From  tbo  wave  of  scarlet  hue, 
Ere  the  cross  of  England  flew 

O'er  her  prize. 

Why  ceased  not  here  the  strife, 

O  ye  brave  1 
Why  bleeds  Old  England's  band 
By  the  fire  of  Danish  land. 
That  smote  the  very  hand 

Stretched  to  save  ? 

But  the  Britons  sent  to  warn 

Denmark's  town, 
"  Proud  foes  let  vengeance  sleep. 
If  another  chain  shot  sweep. 
All  your  navy  in  the  deep 
Shall  go  down. 

"  Then  peace  instead  of  war 

Let  us  bring ; 
Ifjou  yield  your  conquered  fleet. 
With  the  crews,  at  England's  feet^ 
And  make  submission  meet. 

To  our  king." 

The  Dane  returned,  a  truce 

Glad  to  bring; 
"  He  would  yield  his  conquered  fleets 
With  the  crews,  at  EngUnd's  feet. 
And  make  submission  meet 

To  our  king." 

Then  death  withdrew  his  shades 

From  the  day. 
And  the  sun  looked  smiling  bright 
On  a  wide  and  woful  sight, 
Where  the  fires  of  funeral  light 

Died  away. 
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Yet  all  Amidst  her  wrecks 

And  her  gore, 
Proud  Denmark  blessed  oar  chief. 
That  he  gave  her  wounds  relief, 
And  the  sounds  of  joy  and  grief 

Filled  her  shore. 

Around,  outlandish  cries 

Loudly  broke ; 
But  a  nobler  note  was  rung, 
When  the  British,  old  and  young. 
To  their  bands  of  music  sung 

"Hearts  of  oat." 

Cheer,  cheer,  from  park  and  tower, 

London  town  1 
When  the  king  shall  ride  in  state 
From  St.  James'  royal  gate. 
And  to  all  his  peers  relate 

Our  renown. 

The  bells  shall  ring,  the  day 

Shall  not  close» 
But  a  blaze  of  cities  bright 
Shall  illuminate  the  night. 
And  the  wine  cup  shine  in  light 

As  it  flows. 

Yet,  yet  amid  the  joy 

And  nproar. 
Let  OS  think  of  them  that  sleep 
Full  many  a  fathom  deep. 
By  thy  wild  and  stormy  steep, 

Elsinore  I  ^ 

Brare  hearts,  to  Britain's  weal 

Once  so  true, 
Though  death  has  quenched  your  flame, 
Yet  immortal  be  your  name, 
For  ye  died  the  death  of  fame 

With  Riou. 

Soft  sigh  the  winds  of  heaven 

O'er  your  grave ; 
While  the  billow  mournful  rolls. 
And  the  mermaid's  song  condoles, 
Sing  glory  to  the  souls 

Of  the  brave. 

NIGHT. 

Oh,  the  beautiful  strange  visions  seen  within  the 
silent  night  1 

Then  when  heavy  eyelids  weigh  on  heavy  eyes 
that  hate  the  light. 

When  the  careworn  spirit,  resting  from  the  pen- 
ance and  the  pain. 

Sees  in  dreams  long-vanished  Edens  rich  with 
love  and  life  again. 

Then  dark  thoughts  no  more  molest  us:  dull 
and  leaden-hearted  men, 

Crael  in  their  lust  of  riches,  make  not  breath 
seem  bitter  then. 

Doubt  casts  not  its  poisonous  shadow.  Slow  de- 
spairs, that  rankle  deep, 

Pass  away,  as  if  forever,  exiled  from  the  land 
of  sleep. 

Then  once  more  we  see  the  faces  that  are  laid 

beneath  the  mould ; 
Then  wo  hear  sweet-meaning  voices— voices  that 

we  loved  of  old; 


Then  the  stainless  life  retumeth  laughing  through 

the  merry  hours, 
On  the  ancient  paths  of  childhood,  sown  around 

with  starry  flowers. 

Who  would  lose  the  dear  illusion — ^who  would 

wish  to  feel  it  less. 
Though  it  make  the  radiant  morning  thick  with 

blight  and  barrenness  1 
Let  the  weary  waking  hours,  forlorn  of  hope, 

creep  slowly  on. 
So  on  slumber's  couch  we  borrow  joyaunoe  from 

the  summers  gone. 

O  Sleep  1  dear  to  all,  then  dearest  when  strong 

sorrow  bows  us  down. 
Charming  care  with  golden  hours,  and  smoothing 

out  the  furrowed  frown ; 
Thou  that  blottest  from  existence  half  the  fever 

and  the  fear — 
Come,  kind  minister  of  healing,  come,  for  thoa 

art  needed  here. 

Come,  as  yesternight  thou  camest  I  had  deemed 

that  nevermore, 
Save  to  grief,  my  darkened  spirit  should  unlock 

its  sealM  door ; 
For  within  my  breast  I  shuddered,  shadowing 

forth  the  things  unseen. 
And  the  Past,  save  in  its  sorrow,  seemed  as  it 

had  never  been. 

For  I  thought  on  wasted  life— I  saw  a  future 

fearful  hour. 
Dread  misgivings,  formless  terrors,  evil  sights 

of  evil  power. 
When  the  clock  ticks  slow,  the  minutes  linger  in 

their  sullen  flight. 
And  the  ghastly  day*s  oppression  is  but  trebled 

in  the  night. 

When  no  more  the  shattered  senses  round  the 

throne  of  reason  dwell. 
Thinking  everv  sight  a  spectre,  every  sound  a 

passing  bell ; 
When  tlie  mortal  desolation  falleth  on  the  soul 

like  rain, 
And  the  wild  hell-phantoms  dance  and  revel  in 

the  burning  brain. 

Now  the  months  and  years  of  old,  far  from  the 

outer  feud  and  strife. 
Lay  before  roe  like  a  picture  breathing  with  the 

breath  of  life; 
And  I  saw  my  early  home,  as  when  it  was  a 

home  to  me. 
In  a  happy  land,  and  fairer  than  bright  lands 

beyond  the  sea. 

There  it  stood — ^the  self-same  village— even  as 
in  hours  of  old. 

When  the  stately  sun  descending  dipped  the  das- 
sling  panes  in  gold ; 

And  mcthoueht  for  many  an  hour,  yea  many  a 
peaceful  day  and  night, 

All  that  space  of  earth  was  steeped  in  one  de- 
licious faery  light. 

And  I  marvelled  not,  though  round  me  cluiter- 

ing  life  and  beauty  grew 
In  the  paradisal  stillness  visited  by  forms  I  knew ; 
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Yet  there  were,  beyond  all  others,  features  that 

I  loved  to  trace — 
Ah!  too  truly  I  remember — for   it  was   my 
.  mother's  face. 

'Twas  no  wonder  that  I  knew  thee,  as  thy  kind 

e^es  turned  to  mine, 
Happy  m  my  happiness,  while  I  was  thinking 

not  of  thine ; 
And  I  heard  thy  silver  accents  sweeter  than  all 

music  flow — 
Ah  me,  but  the  lapse  of  summers  changes  many 

things  below ! 

"  Mother,  wo  will  dwell  together  evermore,"  I 

seemed  to  say, 
Far  from  hence  life's  wheels  are  whirling ;  scarce 

an  echo  comes  this  way. 
Here  an  uneventful  rest  shall  fold  us  in  a  dream 

of  peocc, 
Here  our  love  through  silent  seasons  grow  with 

infinite  increase." 

But  I  woke-— as  one  who,  coming  from  far  lands 

beyond  the  wave, 
Finds  not  any  face  of  welcome — all  he  loved  are 

in  the  grave. 
Scarce  the  ancient  lumso  remaineth,  bartered  for 

a  stranger's  gold ; — 
Foreign  fires  upon  tlie  hearth,  whoso  very  flame 

is  dcatlily  cold ! 

Snrely,  'twas  some  evil  angel  woke  mo  ere  the 
dawn  began— 

Fiend,  who  could  have  heart  to  break  the  slum- 
bers of  a  wretched  roan ! 

Time  enough  ^'cfs  drooping  banners  once  mora 
to  behold  unfurled, 

When  the  warm  imperial  sunlight  widens  through 
a  weeping  world  I 

Breathing  soon  a  finer  sorrow,  I,  who  had  not 
wept  for  years. 

As  I  pondered  on  the  vision  felt  my  eyes  grow 
dim  with  tears ; 

And  I  know  that  never,  never,  while  Time  wings 
his  weary  flight. 

From  my  heart  of  hearts  shall  perish  the  remem- 
brance of  that  night. 

God  be  thanked  that  thy  sweet  phantom  swept 
across  m^  dreary  way, 

lighting  up  thine  own  dear  footprints  lest  thy 
child  should  turn  astray. 

Kow  for  roe,  my  loving  sisters,  Hope  and  Mem- 
ory embrace. 

Each  alike  henceforward  living  in  the  sunshine 
of  thy  face. 

Let  me  pass  in  some  sweet  vision  of  the  seasons 

long  gone  by ! 
Some  stray  touch  of  dreamy  fancy  haunt  me 

slumbering  ere  I  die ! 
Kindred  hands  of  welcome  lead  me  to  the  country 

for  awa^, 
Whero  the  spirit  never  needeth  interchange  of 

liight  and  Day ! 

P.  S.  W0B8LBT. 
'^Bladacood's  Magazine, 
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Husn  I  speak  low — tread  softly— 

Draw  the  sheet  aside : 
Yes,  she  docs  look  peaceful ; 

With  that  smile  she  died. 

Tet  stem  want  and  sorrow 

Even  now  yon  trace 
On  the  wan,  worn  features 

Of  the  still,  white  foce. 

Restless,  helpless,  hopeless, 

Was  her  bitter  part ; 
Now,  bow  still  tho  violets 

Lie  upon  her  heart. 

She  who  toiled  and  labored 

For  her  dailr  bread : 
See  the  velvet  hangings 

Of  this  stately  bed. 

Yes,  they  did  forgive  her, 

Brought  her  home  at  last, 
Strove  to  cover  over 

Their  relentless  past. 

Ah,  they  would  have  given 
Wealth  and  name  and  pride, 

To  see  her  looking  happy 
Once  before  she  died. 

They  strove  hard  to  please  her, 

But,  when  death  is  near. 
All,  you  know,  is  deadened — 

Hope  and  joy  and  fear. 

And,  besides,  one  sorrow^ 

Deeper  still,  one  pain — 
Was  beyond  them  :  healing 

Came  to-day  in  vain. 

If  she  had  but  lingered 

Just  a  few  hours  mora ; 
Or  had  this  letter  reached  her 

Just  one  day  before  I 

I  con  almost  pity 

Even  him  to-aay. 
Though  he  let  this  anguish 

Eat  her  heart  awov. 

Yet  she  never  blamed  him. 

One  day  you  shall  know 
How  this  sorrow  happened ; 

It  was  long  ago. 

I  have  rcod  his  letter : 

Many  a  wcnry  year 
For  one  word  she  hungered— 

There  ore  thousands  hero  I 

If  she  could  but  hear  it, 

Could  but  understand  f 
See,  I  put  the  letter 

In  her  cold  white  hand. 

Even  these  words,  so  longed  for. 

Do  not  stir  her  rest. 
Well,  I  should  not  murmur. 

For  God  judges  best. 

She  needs  no  more  pity ; 

But  I  mourn  his  mte, 
When  he  hears  his  letter 

Came  a  day  too  late. 

'■^AUthe  YearBoumL 
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From  The  Con»titntional  Press  ^lagazine. 

INFLUENCE  OF  EGYPTIAN  ARCHiKOL- 
OGY  ON  BIBLE  STUDIES. 

BT  BEOIKALD  STUABT  POOLS. 

I  HAVE  been  asked  *'  What  is  the  good  of 
hieroglyphics  ?  "  and  found  it  hard  to  give 
an  answer.  The  investigation  of  these  pri- 
meval records  of  what  men  thought  and  did, 
twO|  three,  and  even  four  thousand  years 
ago,  has  been  in  general  pursued  with  little 
or  no  reference  to  what  men  now  think  and 
do.  Learning  and  patience  have  been  de- 
voted to  minute  questions ;  while  the  ^nd 
human  subjects,  of  which  ^ese  are  insignif- 
icant portions,  have  been  neglected.  Thus 
a  pursuit  rich  in  its  promise  has  been  con- 
fined to  a  few,  and  the  many  have  not  cared 
for  it.  Were  it  generally  known  what  real 
good  may  be  derived  from  this  difficidt  study, 
what  unveiling  of  the  inner  life  of  the  oldest 
of  settled  nations,  what  clear  recovery  of 
traces  of  man's  first  true  belief,  what  a  new 
and  independent  commentary  on  the  Bible, 
the  learmng  of  Egypt  would  not  be  almost 
as  great  a  mvstery  as  when  the  priests  re- 
fused to  tell  tne  sacred  name  of  Osiris. 

I  know  that  many  are  weary  of  the  very 
mention  of  Egyptian  or  anv  other  archceol- 
ogy  in  relation  to  the  Bible.  They  say, 
"We  have  read  so  many  books  and  essays 
on  this  subject,  arguing  on  matters  pre- 
judged, that  we  do  not  believe  in  your  im- 
Eartiality.'^  I  quite  admit  that  on  the  re- 
gions side  there  has  been  reason  enough 
to  offend  any  clear-headed  or  honest  inquirer. 
But  I  have  found,  and  sdll  find,  quite  as 
much  written  on  the  other  side,  which  is  as 
repugnant  to  all  notions  of  judgment  and 
fairness.  To  the  end  of  time  the  majority 
on  both  sides  will,  intentionally  or  not,  wrest 
arguments  and  reason  on  false  grounds,  but 
this  does  not  justify  any  one  in  shutting  his 
ears  to  a  fair  statement  of  a  weighty  ques- 
tion. 

The  first  point  on  which  I  wish  to  touch 
is  the  evidence  of  a  primeval  revelation  af- 
forded by  the  Egyptian  mythology.  It  is 
now  admitted  by  every  competent  scholar 
that,  inwoven  with  the  tangleaweb  of  myths 
and  superstitions  which  mainly  compose  the 
strange  belief  of  Egypt,  we  trace  ever  and 
anon  the  golden  thread  of  truth.  Base  as 
were  many  of  the  tenets  among  which  the 
truth  was  thus  preserved,  it  was  never  losti 
and  not  only  so,  but  it  ever  maintained  its 
superiority.  The  whole  moral  teaching  of 
the  priests  depended  upon  it  To  it  was  due 
the  majestic  art  of  the  nation.  It  alone  had 
principles  of  vitality. 

The  Egyptians  believed  in  life  after  death, 
in  judgment  according  to  man's  deeds  on 
earth,  and  in  future  rewards  and  punish- 


ments. Their  belief  in  these  broad  troths 
is  quite  certain ;  the  more  minute  definition 
of  them  may  be  doubtful.  It  has  not  been 
determined  now  far  the  immortality  of  the 
soul  was  held ;  whether  the  ultimate  state 
was  supposed  to  be  one  of  separate  existence 
or  of  absorption  or  annihilation ;  whether  the 
rewards  or  punishments  were  believed  to  be 
purgatorial  or  etemaL  The  judge  of  the 
dead  was  Osiris,  the  great  foe  of  the  power 
of  eviL  Every  man  was  examined  before 
him  as  to  his  deeds  on  earth.  He  had  to 
reply  to  forty-two  questions,  each  one  relat- 
ing to  the  commission  of  a  particular  sin.',; 
If  acquitted,  he  became  an  Osiris,  taking  the 
name  and  form  of  the  judge,  and  being  ad- 
mitted to  the  ioys  of  the  Egyptian  Paradise, 
the  Alihloo,  whence  the  Greeks  derived  their 
Elysian  Fields.  A  woman  also  became  an 
Osiris,  taking  the  name  of  the  judge,  and 
not  that  of  Isis  his  wife. 

If  I  were  to  cite  late  and  second-hand  au- 
thority, I  might  much  enlarge  this  account, 
and  snow  a  greater  closeness  of  agreement 
with  revelation.  I  prefer  to  confine  myself 
to  what  can  be  learnt  from  the  Egyptian 
Bitual  and  the  early  religious  representations 
of  the  monuments.  The  Bitual  was  the  sa- 
cred book  of  the  Egyptians.  Countl^ 
copies  of  parts  and  some  of  the  whole,  writ- 
ten on  papyrus,  have  been  found  in  Egypt, 
chiefly  in  the  burial-grounds.  It  consists  of 
prayers  mainly  to  bo  said  by  the  deceased  in 
the  separate  state,  and  therefore  to  be  learnt 
by  him  while  on  earth.  Portions  of  it  are 
known  to  be  as  old  as  two  thousand  years 
B.C.,  and  there  are  copies  of  the  whole  writ- 
ten one  thousand  five  hundred  or  one  thou- 
sand four  hundred  years  B.C.  Much  of  it  is 
still  uninterpreted,  but  the  general  truths  I 
have  mentioned  are  admittca  to  be  declared 
in  it  with  great  clearness.* 

This  discovery  bears  with  surprising  force 
upon  a  controversy  of  the  hignest  import- 
ance. The  old  idea  that  Moses  based  the 
law  upon  the  Egyptian  belief,  has  lately 
found  many  adherents  in  the  German  school. 
These  have  been  so  accustomed  to  repeat 
this  old  scandal  that  they  have  ceased  to 
question  its  truth,  and  have  allowed  them- 
selves to  drift  away  into  a  very  dan^rous 
position.  So  long  as  we  knew  nothing  of 
the  Egyptian  religion,  except  from  the  re- 
presentations of  the  monuments  and  the  in- 
correct statements  of  ancient  writers,  it  was 
easy  enough  to  assert,  on  the  evidence  of  a 
few  outward  a^cements,  that  the  two  sys- 
tems were  identical  Now,  however,  our  fuller 

*  The  reader  will  find  an  interesting  paper  on 
the  Bitiiiil,  by  M.  de  Roag^,  in  the  February  Dtmi- 
ber  of  the  Betme  ArchMoyique  for  the  present  year. 
I  am  not,  however,  prepared  to  accept  his  dote 
defloition  of  the  principles  of  the  Egyptian  religion. 
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knofwledge  has  enabled  ub  to  find  die  very 
groundwork  of  the  Egyptian  relunon,  and 
the  result  is  this  paradox  for  the  Uermans. 
They  derive  the  law  from  a  system  alto- 
gether opposite  to  it  The  law  taught  the 
doctrine  of  rewards  and  punishments  during 
life,  the  Egyptian  religion  held  out  rewards 
and  nunisiuaients  after  death.  Yet  the  very 
people  who  maintain  the  Egyptian  origin  of 
the  law,  have  alleged  the  absence  in  it  of  a 
dear  mention  of  a  future  state,  as  proving 
that  Moses  was  not  acquainted  with  that 
great  truth ;  which  truth  wo  now  positively 
know  to  have  been  the  primary  doctrine  of 
the  Egyptian  rdigion. 

It  may  be  ren:uarked  that  the  knowlec^ 
we  now  have  of  the  current  belief  of  ue 
Elgyptians  clears  up  what  was  certainly  a 
great  difficulty.  Formerly,  we  held  that  the 
teamed  among  them  had  some  dim  idea  of  a 
future  state,  but  we  had  not  evidence  to  show 
that  even  they  believed  in  it  universally,  or 
whether  it  was  a  rdigious  doctrine,  or  merely 
the  result  of  philosophic  speculation.  Now 
we  know  that  the  whole  nation  believed  in 
life  after  death  and  future  rewards  and  pun- 
ishments ;  that  these  doctrines  were  the  basis 
ol  the  mortd  system  of  the  priests ;  and  that 
the  architecture,  the  literature,  and  the  very 
life  of  the  Egyptians  had  more  regard  to  the 
f^iture,  than  to  the  present  state.  Each  king 
occupied  years,  if  not  his  whole  reign,  in 
making  his  tomb.  So  important  was  the 
work,  that  he  j^erally  b^an  it  at  his  ac- 
cession^  sometimes  even  before.  All  the 
ceremonies  of  burial,  the  embalming  and 
preservation  of  the  body,  had  reference  to 
the  after-life  of  the  souL  If  the  tomb  were 
rock-hewn,  its  walls  were  decorated  with 
sculptures  or  paintings  relating  to  the  future 
state;  representing  the  terrible  judgment- 
scene,  die  happiness  of  the  blessed,  and  the 
misery  of  the  lost.  So,  too,  with  the  subjects, 
thougn  their  tombs,  in  the  eariier  ages  of 
the  monarchy,  bear  representations  referring 
to  their  occupations  during  Hfe.  Ilie  ancient 
Egyptian's  card  represented  him  as  a  dead 

man,  "the  Osiris" "justified,"*  and 

he  never  "  left  it  **  except  on  such  occasions 
as  the  funerals  of  the  buus  Apis.  ^  Ifayoung 
Egyptian  chose  a  scarabsus  with  a  device 
to  give  to  a  friend,  he  would  wish  "  a  perfbct 
life,"  or  more  distinctly,  a  happy  resurrection, 
**  May  your  name  remain,  ana  your  being  be 
xenewed."  Thus  the  idea  of  the  future  state 
and  man's  condition  as  depending  upon  his 
wmrks  done  in  this  life,  was  always  present 
to  the  whole  nadon,  from  the  king,  who 
superintended  the  making  of  his  tomb,  to  the 
pnestly  scu^^or  and  the  common  workman. 

♦  This  tens  **jui«flcd,"  literally  "tmth-OToken'' 
or  "  jiistice-«poii«n,**  it  someUoMt  replscea  by  **tk 
seocxid  time  h?  log.'* 


In  their  very  rejoicing  it  was  not  absent, 
even  if  the  story  of  the  mummy  at  the  feast 
be  not  true.  Hence  it  is  quite  clear,  that  the 
Israelites,  living  among  the  Egyptians,  them* 
selves  Egyptians  in  every  tmng  but  race, 
must  have  Known  that  thcro  was  a  future 
state  of  rewards  and  punishments.  The 
Mosaic  law  did  not  take  this  doctrine  as  a 
basis  of  teaching,  but  wo  nowhere  find  it 
denied.  Like  other  points  of  patriarchal 
belief,  it  was  retained  by  the  people  in  gen- 
eral, and,  if  almost  lost  in  the  troublous  and 
ignorant  days  of  the  Judges,  it  afterwards 
gained  greater  and  greater  hold  on  the  be- 
lief of  the  nadon,  imtil  it  was  clearly  pro* 
claimed  imder  the  new  and  more  distmct 
reveladon  of  the  gospeL 

The  illustradon  of  details  of  Biblical  his- 
tory which  the  Egypdan  monuments  afibrd, 
is  a  subject  of  great  importance,  from  its 
bearing  upon  the  accuracy  of  the  Bible.  It 
has  been  very  much  neglected,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  extravagant  expectadons  of 
many,  who,  in  the  early  days  of  Egyptian 
archeology,  looked  for  an  exact  account  of 
Israel  in  J^^ypt  from  the  monuments.  They 
never  perceived,  what  is  clear  enough,  though 
few  are  willing  to  admit  it,  that  we  have  no 
oonsecudve  chain  of  historical  monuments 
stretching  through  many  centuries.  In  the 
remotest  past  there  is  the  group  of  tombs 
around  the  greatest  pyramids  or  Memphis, 
which  tcU  us,  in  their  scidptures  and  inscrip- 
dons,  of  the  life  of  the  Egyptians  of  that 
time,  about  four  thousand  years  ago.  This 
group  may  extend  over  two  centuries.  Then 
there  is  a  great  blank,  with  here  and  there 
a  doubtful  and  shifting  stepping-stone  in  a 
dark  stream  of  historical  oblivion,  until  we 
reach  the  monuments  of  the  Twelfth  Dynas- 
ty, lasting  for  about  a  century  and  a  half, 
from  Abraham's  time.  Then  there  is  another 
great  chasm,  still  more  obscure  than  the  ear- 
lier one,  and  we  come  to  the  Eighteenth 
Dynasty,  beginning  about  1500  D.C.  The 
second  and  more  dense  time  of  darkness  is 
accounted  for  by  the  invasion  and  subjuga- 
tion of  Egypt  by  a  foreign  race,  the  Shep- 
herds, and  the  paucity  of  its  monuments 
confirms  the  statement  of  Manetho,  the  na- 
tive historian,  that  this  was  a  period  of  ter- 
rible intestine  war.  From  the  Eighteenth 
Dynasty  the  evidence  is  more  connected, 
although  often  a  hundred  years  or  more  is 
nearly  a  blank  in  the  history.  From  this  it 
follows,  that  if  the  Israelites  were  in  Egypt 
in  any  of  the  times  as  to  which  we  Imow 
nothing  from  the  Egyptian  monuments,  we 
could  expect  no  distmct  account  of  their  so- 
journ and  exodus.  If  we  take  the  ordinary 
reckoning  in  the  margin  of  our  Bibles — 
Ussher's  Chronology — the  sojourn  would 
mainly  frdl  befbre  ue  Eighteenth  Dynasty, 
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and  the  exodus  early  in  that  dynasty.  If  Tre 
take  the  reckoning  of  Hales,  vhich  many 
are  disposed  to  consider  the  best  Bible 
chronology,  both  sojourn  and  exodus  would 
fall  in  the  time  before  this  dynasty.  In 
either  case  we  could  scarcely  expect  any  re- 
ference to  the  Israelites,  but  setting  tbis 
aside,  although  Joseuh's  administration 
might  have  been  recorded,  the  disasters  of 
the  exodus  woidd  have  found  no  place  in  the 
annals  of  a  nation  that  was  especially  averse 
to  chronicling  defeat  The  kind  of  illustra- 
tion we  have  a  right  to  expect  does  not  re- 
late to  the  main  facts  of  the  history,  but  to 
such  matters  as  the  details  of  manners. 

In  these  matters  the  accuracy  of  the  Bi- 
ble is  strikingly  shown.  The  Greek  writers, 
some  of  whom,  and  especially  Herodotus, 
were  not  inaccurate  observers,  have  been 
cited  to  set  right  the  Biblical  account  In 
every  case  the  monuments  have  proved  that 
the  sacred  historian  was  correct,  and  the  pro- 
fane historian  in  error.  The  most  interest- 
ing illustrations  are,  however,  those  which 
show  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  country. 
These  are  quite  as  frequent  in  the  Prophets 
as  in  the  Pentateuch.  Thus  we  read  in  JSxo- 
dus,  that  when  the  Israelites  saw  Pharaoh  in 
pursuit  of  them  "  they  said  imto  Moses,  be- 
cause [there  were]  no  graves  in  ^^ni>t9  hast 
thou  taken  us  away  to  die  in  the  wildemess." 
(xiY.  11.)  The  prophet  Hosea  declared  of  the 
fugitives  of  Ephraim,  '*  Egypt  shall  gather 
them  up,  Memphis  shall  bury  them."  (ix.  6.) 
Egypt  18,  above  all  countries,  a  land  of  an- 
cient tombs.  The  rocky  ridge  that  shuts  in 
the  plain  and  valley  is  honeycombed  in  its 
face  with  sepulchral  erottos;  in  the  edge 
of  the  desert  are  countless  mummy-pits  {  on 
its  surface  are  many  built  tombs.  Scarcely 
a  day*s  journey  passes  but  the  voyager  up 
the  Nile  sees  some  of  these ;  first,  the  great 
chains  of  the  Pyramids;  then,  when  the 
mountain  approaches,  the  entrances  of  grot- 
tos along  its  face,  sometimes  a  field  of  sep- 
ulchres. Numerous  as  are  the  modem  tombs, 
thev  are  insignificant  by  the  side  of  their 
truly  innumerable  predecessors.  But  of  all 
the  ancient  sites,  Memphis  has  the  greatest 
necropolis.  For  about  fifteen  miles  this  city 
of  the  dead  extends  along  the  edge  of  the 
Great  Desert,  marked  from  afar  by  the  pyra- 
mids rising  regally  above  the  smaller  mon* 
uments.  Wherever  excavations  have  been 
made,  it  seems  as  though  there  had  been  an 
economy  of  space,  for  there  is  frequently  but 
a  narrow  passage  between  the  lines  of  tombs. 
No  other  eraveyard  in  Egypt  rivals  this. 
Therefore  the  prophet  spoke  of  it  instead  of 
Thebes  the  seatof^empire,  or  an;^  other  great 
town  better  known  in  Palestine.  Amos 
again  uses  the  inundation  of  the  Nile,  "  the 
flood  of  Egypt/'  as  a  symbol  of  the  dettmo- 


tion  that  was  coming  upon  his  land  and  peo- 
ple, (vm.  8 ;  IX.  5.)  t  have  never  seen  any 
thii^  that  so  completely  brought  before  me 
the  idea  of  a  destroving  flood  as  the  inunda- 
tion of  the  Nile.  The  river  bursts  tlurouffh 
its  banks  and  covers  the  whole  valley;  in 
the  midst  rushes  a  broad  turbid  stream  agi- 
tated b^  the  strong  north  wind  blowing 
against  its  current ;  on  either  side  lan^arlu 
are  carried  away,  and  the  villages  stand  like 
islands  connected  by  dvkes,  wmch  the  water 
threatens  to  break.  Until  custom  has  used 
one  to  the  scene,  it  is  a  terrible  realization 
of  the  calamitiet  of  a  flood.  I  have  dwelt 
upon  these  less-known  topics  in  preference 
to  the  histories  of  Joseph  and  Moses  which 
have  been  more  carefiilly  studied.  Yet  both 
these  will  gain  a  fresh  interest  with  those 
who  will  read  them  with  the  Egyptian  mon- 
uments for  illustration.  There  they  may  see 
the  investiture  of  a  Joseph  with  his  badges 
of  office,  the  robe  of  fine  linen,  and  collar  of 
gold ;  there  the^  may  see  the  com  carefully 
stored  in  granaries,  as  though  for  the  years 
of  famine.  Such  boats  as  the  papyrus-ark 
of  Moses  are  there  shown,  and  tnere  are  for- 
dgn  brickmakers  under  hard  taskmasters. 
The  whole  series  of  sculptures  is  an  unin- 
tended commentary  upon,  and  an  impartial 
witness  to,  the  truth  of  the  Bible  history. 

I  may  here  mention  a  modem  illustration. 
It  is  well-known  that  many  ancient  Egyp- 
tian customs  are  yet  observed.  Among 
these  one  of  the  most  prominent  is  the  wail- 
ing for  the  dead  by  the  women  of  the  house- 
hold, as  well  as  those  hired  to  mourn.  In 
the  great  cholera  of  1848  I  was  at  Cairo. 
This  pestilence  frequently  follows  the  course 
of  rivers.  Thus,  on  that  occasion,  it  ascended 
the  Nile,  and  showed  itself  in  great  strength 
at  BooUik,  the  port  of  Cairo,  distant  from  the 
city  a  mile  and  a  half  to  the  westward.  For 
some  days  it  did  not  traverse  this  space. 
Every  evening  at  sunset,  it  was  our  custom 
to  go  up  to  the  terrace  on  the  roof  of  our 
house.  There,  in  that  calm  still  time,  I 
heard  each  night  the  wail  of  the  women  of 
Bool&k  for  their  dead  borne  along  in  a  great 
wave  of  sound  a  distance  of  two  miles,  the 
lamentation  of  a  city  stricken  with  pesti- 
lence. 8o,  when  the  first-bom  were  smitten, 
"  there  was  a  great  cry  in  Egypt ;  for  [there 
was]  not  a  house  where  [there  was]  not  one 
dead."    (Exodus  xm.  30.) 

Perhaps  the  most  important  use  of  Egyp- 
tian arclueology  in  reference  to  the  Biue  is 
the  maimer  in  which  it  illustrates  tlie  fulfil- 
ment of  phrophecy.  Here,  again,  I  know 
that  many,  wearied  by  the  rash  and  presump- 
tuous int^retations  of  propheev  which  have 
of  late  years  abounded,  will  object  to  the 
very  discussion  of  the  subject  x  et  if  they 
acknowledge  the  truth  of  the  Bible,  they 
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miut  be  {nepsred  to  give  &  i 
enitioii  to  tae  propheciea  it 
belief  in  the  inspiration  of  tl 
ia  a  necenaary  coiuequeQce  o 
tiutb  of  the  Bible.  'rhereUii 
— a  prophecy  must  either  I 
or  aa  impoBture. 

In  oonsequence  of  the  iinc 
which  prophecy  has  been  atad 
of  Biblical  inquiry  htu  bee 
many  vho  have  not  felt  any 
authenticity  of  the  Seriptiu 
have  adopted  viewi  of  the  n 
I  prophecy  m  some  depree  tend 
dj^ty,  and  to  weaken  the 
Dinne  origin.  Thus  Prof 
ftToiding  the  rocks  on  which 
vewel,  it«eta  into  very  dou 
He  thua  mitei  in  the  prefk 
tmd  I^Uatine ! — 

"  Those  ivho  nsit  or  dencri 
sacred  liistorr,  expressly  for  < 
ing  confinoatioDsorScriptnre,  ■ 
to  niUlead  thenisclTcs  and  olhei 

ongbt  not  to  prevent  us  from  thi 
ing  any  such  evidences  as  can  t 
the  faithfulness  of  IIid  sacred  re 
Ono  Each  sid  is  some  times  st 
posed  fulfilment  of  ancient  pror 
pcaroDce  nhicb  some  of  the  ii 
Arabian  cities  present  to  the  i: 
Bnt,  as  a  g«n«Tal  rule,  these  at 
misditevoas  to  the  cause  whici 
nphold.  The  present  aipect  ol 
rather,  for  the  most  pan,  be  t 
Tincina  proof  that  the  spirit  of  p 
to  be  boand  down.  The  conti 
of  Damsscus  and  Sidon,  Iho  ( 

r  the  e 

posrera  wliich  they  once  rcptvsen 
■noQomeiils  of  a  most  imporiao 
that  the  narningl  delivered  by  ■  I 
were  aimed  not  sgainit  slocks 
theo,  as  always,  against  living 


prophecy  to  a  tropical  sense. 
answer  is,  How  coidd  men's  ac 
if  their  bodies  did  not  suffer! 
tiona  be  punished  except  by 
their  fields  and  cities  P  Pro: 
reply  is  a  citation  of  the  reitoi 
dties,  aome  yet  standing,  wl 
denonnced  aa  to  be  utterly  d 
propheriea,  hoverer,  either  d 
their  final  nuo,  or  else  did  not 
pending  calamitiea  to  be  the  I 
fiJl  upon  them.  Aaealon,  F 
if  Dot  at  once  deatrojed,  cei 
periahed  manv  centunea  -'-' 


•till  ■  city ;  out  where  haa 
nioce  literally  ftUflUed  than  i 
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13.)  Except  SaiSy  Memphis,  the  greatest 
dtj  of  Egypt,  is  alone  unmarked  by  the 
rums  of  temples.  The  remains  are  utterly 
insignificant,  although  the  tombs  are  great 
and  extensive  enough  to  show  the  size  and 
wealth  of  the  city.  So,  too,  of  Thebes  it  is 
propheued,  "No  shall  be  rent  asunder" 
(£zek.  XXX.  16),  which  may  merely  refer  to 
the  distress  of  its  people ;  but  when  we  stand 
amid  its  ruins,  torn  oy  a  great  earthquake, 
of  which  Eusebius  has  preserved  the  record, 
we  incline  to  the  literal  interpretation.  No- 
where else  in  Egypt  has  the  solid  masonrv 
of  the  temples  been  thus  destroyed.  StiU 
more  distinct  are  the  prophecies  of  the  dry- 
ing of  the  Red  Sea,  which  has  taken  place 
since  the  latest  date  to  which  perverted  in- 
genuity has  endeavored  to  bring  down  the 
nhetic  writings.  '*  The  Lord  shall  utterly 
roy  the  tongue  of  the  Egyptian  sea.** 
Saiah  xi.  15.)  "  The  waters  shall  £ul 
m  the  sea."  (Isaiah  xix.  5.)  In  the  last 
two  thousand  years  the  head  of  the  Oulf  of 
Suez  has  retired  some  twenty  miles.  Who 
can  look  at  that  dried-up  l>ed  and  doubt 
"  the  sure  word  of  prophecy  ?  "  So  is  the 
failure  of  the  Nile  foretold  (Isaiah  xix.  6), 
and,  apparently,  also  the  destruction  of  its 
seven  streams  (xL  15),  although  the  latter 
passage  may  mean  not  that  the  ^;yptian  river 
should  be  smitten  in  **  the  seven  streams," 
but  that  ''the  river,"  that  is  Euphrat^ 


should  be  smitten  **  into  seven  streams."  In 
any  case,  the  Nile  in  the  Delta  has  so  failed, 
that  now  the  onfy  navigable  4)ranches  are  the 
two  that  were  formerly  artificial  canals,  so 
that  the  seven  streams  are  fordable.  Not 
less  definite  are  the  prophecies  of  the  failure 
of  the  papyrus  and  other  reeds,  and  the 
flax,  the  destruction  of  the  fisheries,  and  the 
consec^uent  ruin  of  the  main  branches  of 
Egyptian  industry.  (Isaiah  xix.)  Not  less 
remarkable  is  the  exact  fulfilment  of  these 
predictions.  The  papyrus  is  unknown  in 
Egypt,  the  reeds  are  no  longer  a  feature  of 
its  vegetation,  English  cotton  is  sold  in  its 
streets  in  the  place  of  its  once  famous  fine 
linen,  and  its  nsheries  can  scarcelv  support 
the  half-savape  population  of  a  small  district 
In  the  political  history,  the  one  pro|^ecy 
that  '<  Tnere  shall  be  no  more  a  prince  of  the 
land  of  Eg^t "  (Ezek.  xxx.  13),  has  heen 
literally  fulmted  in  the  stranger  rule  that  has 
been  the  curse  of  the  count^  since  the  sec- 
ond Persian  conquest,  more  than  two  thou- 
sand years  ago. 

^  Egyptian  archsBology  has  had  the  reputa- 
tion of  being  a  narrow  and  fruitless  pursuit. 
I  have  endeavored  to  show  that,  if  rightly 
prosecuted,  it  has  the  highest  human  inter- 
est In  these  davs  of  contest,  so  important 
a  province  should,  not  be  left  to  those  who 
are  indifierent  or  hostile  to  the  best  purpose 
of  honest  and  earnest  inquiry. 


Cbopset's  Vibw  ov  the  HnnsoK.  One  of 
the  most  beautiful  pictures  of  the  season  is  not  iu 
the  exhibition  of  the  Royal  Academy.  It  is  a 
lar^o  landscape  painting,  bv  Jasper  Cropsey, 
representing  n  view  on  the  Hudson  river,  from 
the  heiglits  above  one  of  the  small  towns  upon 
its  banks.  The  spectator  stands  hi^h  up,  and 
somewhat  back,  upon  a  wooded  hill  with  an  open- 
ing before  him,  through  which  is  a  broad  view  of 
tbo  river;  the  land  descending  from  the  fore- 
ground to  the  nearest  bank,  which  is,  however, 
quite  in  the  distance.  The  time  is  autumn,  and 
Uie  foliage  of  tlio  tull  trees  ond  tangled  under- 
wood, intermingles  a  brilliant  green  with  colors 
of  red  and  yellow  that  vie  in  richness  and  in- 
tensity with  the  hue  of  flowers.  Everjr  one  who 
has  visited  America  knows  how  glowing  is  the 
scenery,  —  how  it  altogether  surpasses  the  ex^ 
perience  of  Europe,  and  would  seem  to  those 
who  have  seen  no  mora  than  the  picture  exas- 
perated. In  the  painting  before  us,  however,  it 
18  generally  a^^rced  that  the  painter  has  rather 
suMucd  these  brilliant  tones  tluin  otherwise.  The 
country  is  seen  under  a  vivid  sun. 

The  subject  is  treated  with  (rreat  skill.  With 
a  sharp  eye  and  a  firm  hand,  Mr.  Cropsey  is  en- 
abled to  seize  the  precise  forms  of  organic  life,  or 
the  broken  ground,  in  all  their  variety  and  force; 
and  the  ciFect  of  air  is  conveyed  by  the  move^ 
ment  in  the  atmosphere  above,  by  the  smc^o 


which  goes  danduff  from  the  steamer's  funnel, 
and  by  the  endless  cnange  of  tint  which  prevadcs 
the  entire  scene.  Still,  as  in  nature,  the  vary- 
ing forms  and  countless  tints  of  innumerablo 
glancing  shadows  viewed  under  one  sun  by  one 
pair  of  eyes,  are  blended  into  a  harmonious 
whole.  There  is  complete  life  and  thorough 
repose. 

One  little  trait  will  illustrate  the  completeness 
with  which  the  work  is  done ;  It  is  a  test  which 
we  have  often  applied  to  pictures,  and  very  sel- 
dom found  them  answer  to  it.  In  nature,  the 
forms  of  the  foliage,  the  position  of  the  tree- 
trunks,  the  leaves  and  the  flower-stems,  will  be 
found  to  present  an  endless  variety  of  direction. 
The  landscape  painter  too  oflcn  suffers  his  hand 
to  fall  into  a  pattern  :  if  any  variety  be  intro- 
duced, the  variations  are  repeated  at  certain  in* 
tervals ;  and  an  uiorganic  mechanism  ma^  be 
detected  at  a  glance.  There  is  nothing  of  the 
kind  in  Mr.  Cropsey's  picture.  It  is  this,  as  well 
as  the  force  and  fireedoiu  of  the  coloring,  which 
makes  you  feel  that  placed  before  the  canvas, 
yon  stand  upon  the  wooded  height,  looking  over 
the  vast  expanse  of  the  Hudson  valley,  breath- 
the  verv  air  of  that  magnificent  region.  The 
painter's  magic  makes  the  room  wall  (^en, 
and  the  possessor  of  the  picture  becomes  owner 
of  one  of  the  loveliest  and  grandest  estates 
in  which  eye  can  revel — Spectator, 
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THE  ELD£S*S  DAUGHTER. 

Cast  hor  forth  ia  her  shame ; 

She  is  no  daughter  of  mine ; 
We  had  an  honest  name, 

All  of  our  house  and  line ; 
And  she  has  brought  as  to  shame. 

What  are  you  whispering  there, 

Parleying  with  sin  at  uie  doort 
I  have  no  blessing  for  her ; 

She  is  dead  to  mo  evermore  :— 
Dead  I  would  to  God  that  she  were  I 

Dead !  and  the  grass  o'er  her  head ! 

There  is  no  shame  in  dying : 
They  were  wholesome  tears  we  shed 

Where  all  her  little  sisters  are  lying ; 
And  the  lovo  of  them  is  not  dead. 

I  did  not  curse  her,  did  It 

I  meant  not  that,  O  Lord  I 
We  are  cursed  enough  already ; 

Let  her  go  with  nerer  a  word  :— 
I  have  blessed  her  often  already. 

You  are  the  mother  that  bore  her, 

I  do  not  blame  you  for  weeping ; 
They  had  all  gone  before  her. 

And  she  had  our  hearts  a-keeping ; 
And  oh  the  lore  that  we  bore  her  1 

I  thought  that  she  was  like  yon ; 

I  thought  that  the  light  in  her  face 
Was  the  youth  and  the  morning  dew, 

And  the  winsome  look  of  grace : 
But  she  was  noTcr  like  you. 

Is  the  night  dark  and  wild  t 

Dark  u  the  way  of  sin— 
The  way  of  an  erring  child. 

Dark  without  and  within.— 
And  tell  me  not  she  was  beguiled. 

What  should  beguile  her,  truly  ? 

Did  we  not  bless  them  both  t 
There  was  gold  between  them  duly. 

And  we  blessed  their  plighted  troth ; 
Though  I  ncTcr  liked  him  truly. 

Let  us  read  a  word  from  the  Book; 

I  think  that  my  eyes  grow  dim  ^— 
She  used  to  sit  in  the  nook 

There  by  the  side  of  him. 
And  hand  me  the  holy  Book. 

I  wot  not  what  ails  me  to-night ; 

I  cannot  lay  hold  on  a  text. 
O  Jesus  1  guide  me  aright, 

For  my  soul  is  sore  perplexed. 
And  the  Book  seems  dark  as  the  night. 

And  the  night  is  stormy  and  dark ; 

And  dark  is  the  way  of  sin ; 
And  the  stream  will  be  swollen  too ;  and  hark, 

How  the  water  roars  in  the  Lynn  I— 
It*8  an  ugly  ford  in  the  dark* 

What  did  you  say  ?    To-night 
Might  she  sleep  in  her  litue  bed  ?— 


Her  bed  so  pure  and  white  1 

How  often  I've  thought  and  said 
They  were  both  so  pure  and  white  I 

But  that  was  a  lie — for  she 

Was  a  whited  sepulchre ; 
Yet  oh  I  she  was  white  to  me. 

And  Fve  buried  my  heart  in  her ; 
And  it's  dead  wherever  she  be. 

Nay,  she  never  could  lay  her  head 

Again  in  the  little  white  room 
Wliere  all  her  little  sisters  were  laid ; 

She  would  see  them  still  in  the  gloom. 
All  chaste  and  pure— 4>ut  dead. 

We  will  go  altogether, 

She,  and  vou,  and  I ; 
There's  the  l>lack  peat*hag  'mong  the  heather, 

Where  we  coula  all  of  us  lie. 
And  bury  our  shame  together. 

Any  foul  place  will  do 

l!  or  a  grave  to  us  now  in  our  shame  :— 
She  may  lie  with  me  and  you. 

But  she  shall  not  sleep  with  them. 
And  the  dust  of  my  fathers  too. 

Is  it  sin,  you  say,  I  have  spoken  ? 

I  know  not ;  my  head  feels  strange ; 
And  something  in  me  is  broken ; 

Lord,  is  it  the  coming  change  1 
Forgive  the  word  I  have  spoken. 

I  scarce  know  what  I  have  said ; 

Was  I  hard  on  her  for  her  fall  ? 
That  was  wrong ;  but  the  rest  were  dead. 

And  I  loved  her  more  than  them  nil — 
For  she  heired  all  the  love  of  the  dead. 

One  by  one  as  they  died, 
The  love  that  was  owing  to  them 

Centred  on  her  at  my  side ; 
And  then  she  brought  us  to  shame. 

And  broke  the  crown  of  my  pride. 

Lord,  pardon  mine  erring  child  1 

Do  we  not  all  of  us  err  ? 
Dark  was  my  heart  and  wild ; 

Oh,  might  I  but  look  on  hor 
Once  more,  my  lost  loved  cbild  I 

For  I  thought,  not  long  ago. 
That  I  was  in  Abraham's  bosom. 

And  she  lifted  a  face  of  woe, 
Like  some  pale,  withered  blossom. 

Out  of  the  depths  below. 

Do  not  say,  when  I  am  gone. 

That  she  brought  mv  gray  hairs  to  the  grave 
Women  do  that ;  but  let  her  alone; 

She'll  have  sorrow  enough  to  brave ; 
That  would  turn  her  heart  mto  stone. 

Is  that  her  hand  in  mine  f 

Now,  give  me  thine,  sweet  wifo : 
I  thank  Sieo,  Lord,  for  this  grace  of  thine. 

And  li^ht,  and  peace,  and  life ; 
And  she  is  thine  and  mine. 
— JfocoitWan'f  Magaxim.  Obwbll. 
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We  are  frequently  told  that  ^i^e  live  in  a 
very  materialistic  a^,  which,  where  it  is 
not  wholly  absorbed  m  pleasure  and  amuse- 
ment, only  cares  about  intellectual  exertion 
in  its  bearing  on  political  objects  or  the  pur- 
suit of  wealth.  Our  ears,  it  is  said,  are 
stuffed  with  cotton,  and  thereby  dead  to  the 
«  voices  of  the  Infinite,"  and  regardless  of 
all  the  great  problems  of  the  soul  and  the  uni- 
verse. In  spite  of  all  this,  however,  meta- 
physics contmuo  to  flourish  and  abound,  and 
as  they  excite  controversy,  we  conclude  that 
they  mid  readers.  Those  who  are  inclined 
to  take  a  gloomy  view  of  the  fortunes  of  ab- 
stract thought,  may  be  re-assured  when  thev 
see  the  number  of  works  devoted  to  it  whicn 
are  constantly  appearing.  The  circles  made 
^y  Mr.  Mansers  plunge  into  that  "Par- 
son's Pleasure,"  the  "Limits  of  Religious 
Thought,"  are  still  spreading.  To  Mr.  Mau- 
rice has  succeeded  as  a  critic  of  that  work 
Dr.  John  Young,  who  takes  the  field  in  a 
book  entitled  "The  Province  of  Reason." 
Mr.  MansePs  article  on  "  Metaphvsics,"  in 
the  Encpclopmdia  Britannica,  is  also  about 
to  appear  in  a  separate  form.  The  Bamp- 
ton  lecturer's  metaphysical  opinions  are  also 
the  subject  of  a  chapter  in  Dr.  Whewell's 
"  Philosophy  of  Discovery,"  which  forms  the 
concluding  portion  of  his  great  work  on  the 
Inductive  Sciences  in  general.  The  Master 
of  Trinity  has  also  nearly  ready  a  second 
volume  of  his  "  Platonic  Dialogues  for  Eng- 
lish Readers  " — and  Oxford  adds  her  quota 
to  the  appreciation  of  the  academic  sage 
through  Mr.  Poste,  of  Oriel,  who  has  latdy 
publisned  a  translation  of  the  PhUebus, 
Scotland  is  represented  by  Dr.  M'Cosh,  who 
has  brought  out  a  large  volume  of  the  "  In- 
tuitions of  the  Mind."  Mr.  Bains'  Psvchol- 
ogy  forms  the  subject  of  an  article  in  the 
new  number  of  the  National  Review.  Mr. 
Craik  appears  with  an  enlarged  and  revised 
edition  of  his  Introduction  to  Bacon  (our 


interest  about  whom  is  at  the  present  day 
purely  of  a  speculative  kind) ;  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  Dublin,  seldom  behindhand  in 
matters  of  pure  philosophy,  is  to  be  repre- 
sented by  the  Rev.  J.  Macmahon's  "  Trea- 
tise on  Metaphysics,  chiefly  in  connection 
with  Hevealea  Religion." — What  degree  of 
interest  on  the  part  of  the  (7e7ierar  public 
this  metaphysic  crop  really  represents,  it  is 
difficult  to  say,  because  readers  are  now  so 
numerous,  and  the  quantity  of  books  pub- 
lished so  far  beyond  any  one's  power  to 
keep  up  with,  that  there  has  come  to  be  a 
special  public  for  every  thing.  The  ques- 
tion, however,  is  likely  to  be  tested  by  Mr. 
Herbert  Spencer,  who  has  issued  proposals 
for  publishing,  hti  subscription,  a  connected 
series  of  philosophical  works,  to  form  a  com- 
plete system.  London  readers  would  not 
expect  such  a  project  to  succeed,  but  thev  are 
perhaps  unaware  what  a  considerable  follow- 
mg  Mr.  Spencer  has  in  the  provinces.  At 
Bradford,  for  instance,  as  we  hear,  he  is  a 
sort  of  Pope — enjoying  a  reputation  like 
Voltaire's  at  the  time  wnen  that  potentate's 
influence  was  greatest.  No  thinker,  except 
perhaps  Mr.  Mill,  is  considered  worthy  of 
oeing  placed  anywhere  near  him ;  and  even 
the  ktter  philosopher's  views  are  now,  prob- 
ably, not  so  palatable  as  formerly  to  the 
thorough-going  advocates  of  universal  suf- 
frage and  redistribution  of  landed  property. 
While  we  are  on  the  subject  of  metaphysics^ 
wo  will  take  an  opportunity  of  suggesting  a 
reprint  in  this  line  to  some  (in  both  senses) 
spectdaiice  publisher.  Mr.  Bohn  has  issued 
a  translation  of  Kant's  Kriiihf  but  readers 
often  require  some  additional  help  besides  a 
translator's  notes.  We  wonder  tnat  no  one 
has  thought  of  republishing  in  a  separate 
volume  Mr.  Wirgman's  articles  on  Kant, 
which  appeared  many  years  since  in  the  En- 
cydopasaia  Londinensis.  They  form  the  easi- 
est introduction  to  the  German  philosopher 
with  which  we  are  acquainted. 


J 


AasBino  in  Agricultural  Plants. — ^Dr. 
E.  W.  Davy  has  detected  arsenic  in  peas,  cab- 
bages, and  Swedish  turnips,  which  had  been 
manarcd  with  sapcrphospuate  of  limo.  This 
fertilizer  is  very  extensively  manufactured  in 
England,  especially  for  use  on  the  turnip  crop, 
from  various  phosphatic  minerals,  and  from 
bones,  by  the  help  of  arsenical  oil  of  vitriol. 


The  arsenic,  being  thus  proved  to  enter  vegeta- 
tion,  may  very  easily  and  naturally  pass  into  an- 
imals, and  bo  retained  in  their  organism.  This 
is  another  striking,  presumptive  proof  of  the 
wortbletsness  of  that  toxological  evidence  which 
hangs  a  man  on  the  strength  of  minute  traces 
of  arsenic  being  found  in  working  up- several 
pounds  of  flesh  and  viscera. 
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From  Tho  Constitational  Press  Magazine. 
THE  KOOLAGH:    OR,  SNOWSTOBH  AT 

ERZUOOM. 

BY  THE  EEV.  JOSEPH  WOLFF,  D.D.,  LL.D. 

It  was  in  the  month  of  December,  1843, 
that  I  }eft  Trebizond  for  Erzroom,  on  my 
way  to  Bokhara  for  the  second  time,  the  oli- 
ject  now  being  to  ascertain  the  fate  of  Col- 
onel Stoddart  and  Captain  Conolly.  I  was 
Soin^  thither  in  the  character  of  an  English 
emsh— a  holy  man,  whom  even  the  most 
barbarous  eastern  tribes  were  likely  to  re- 
spect, and  allow  to  pass  unmolested;  and 
tnerefore  my  dress  consisted  of  a  clergyman's 
preaching  gown,  a  doctor's  hood,  and  shovel 
hat  Our  small  party  included  only  three 
souls,  viz.,  an  excellent  Tartar,  who  was  sent 
with  me  by  the  pacha  of  Trebizond ;  his  ser- 
vant Miclialovitch,  who  was  a  Russian ;  and 
myselil  The  distance  betwixt  Trebizond 
and  Erzroom  is  about  one  hundred  and  fif- 
teen miles ;  and  in  summer  the  journey  may 
be  performed  in  four  days ;  in  the  depth  of 
winter,  however,  it  is  very  different ;  and  we 
were  more  or  less  wading,  from  the  1st  to 
the  10th  of  December,  up  to  our  necks  in 
snow,  before  we  reached  our  place  of  desti- 
nation. 

On  our  way  we  lodged,  at  night,  in  the 
abodes  of  the  poor  moimtaineers,  in  huts 
and  occasional  small  villages.  Some  of  these 
people  being  Turks,  ana  some  Armenians, 
who  received  us  very  kindly  in  their  meagre, 
but  not  uncomfortable,  homes;  where,  fa- 
tigued with  travelling  on  horseback,  which 
never  suited  me,  and  almost  frozen  to  death, 
I  was  thankful  to  lie  down  and  rest,  and 
have  the  provisions  we  had  brought  with  us 
cooked  in  their  simple  way. 

During  the  journey,  we  passed  through 
the  Armenian  town  of  Goomish-khanan, 
where  there  are  silver  mines ;  and  the  bishop 
hospitably  entertained  us  there ;  and  another 
time  we  rested  at  the  house  of  an  Armenian 
merchant,  who  enlivened  our  evening  with 
the  timbrel  and  dance.  We  also  halted  at 
Bayboot,  where  the  reception  was  not  so 
fri^dlv;  for  an  Armenian,  recentlv  come 
from  Jerusalem  where  the  English  oishop- 
ric  had  just  been  established,  spread  a  sus- 
picion that  this  had  been  done  with  a  view 
to  uproot  the  Armenian  Church  there.  On 
reacning  Erzroom,  I  was  received  with  open 
arms  in  the  houses  of  my  English  friends, 
Mr.  Brandt  the  consul,  Colonels  WilHams* 
and  Farrant,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Redhouse,  and 
the  Hon.  Robert  Curzon;  and  the  last  named 
ffentleman  bein^  very  ill  at  this  time,  I  visited 
nim,  and  administered  the  Holy  Communion 
tolum. 

•  Now  Sir  WUlism  Fenwick  Williamt,  of  Ktn, 
Bait. 


The  citjr  of  Erzroom,  with  about  forty 
thousand  mhabitants,  stands  on  level  ground 
about  six  thousand  feet  above  the  sea.  It  is 
situated  at  the  foot  of  Moimt  Ararat,  sur- 
rounded by  a  mountainous  range,  and  is  op- 
proached  oy  narrow  passes,  often  with  preci- 
pices at  the  side,  into  which,  when  the  frozen 
snow  lies  deep,  the  traveller  and  his  mule  by 
a  single  false  step  disappear  forever.  The 
climate  of  Erzroom  experiences  the  two  ex- 
tremes of  heat  and  cold ;  and  the  tempera- 
ture in  winter  freezes  the  breath  of 'the  trav- 
eller into  icicles,  which  rattle  on  his  beard 
and  moustache. 

In  addition  to  the  kindness  which  I  re- 
ceived from  m^  countrymen  at  Erzroom,  the 
Pasha  Al-Haj-Khaleel-Kamelee  called  on 
me,  and  said  he  should  not  allow  me  to 
spend  one  &rthing  in  travelling  through  Uie 
province;  and  so  my  Christmas  was  most 
agreeably  passed,  and  I  intended  to  resume 
myjoumey  towards  Persia  in  the  beginning 
of  January.  But  on  the  day  of  my  intended 
departure,  before  I  set  out — ^very  early  in 
the  morning— a  caravan  of  Persian  mer- 
chants, with  sixty  miiles  laden  with  goods, 
and  accompanied  by  a  French  physician  who 
was  employed  in  the  Turkish  service,  and 
was  on  nis  way  to  Bayazeed,  started  on  their 
road,  whilst  I  was  to  follow  them  about  noon, 
when  the  weather,  which  had  been  threaten- 
ing, was  expected  to  have  cleared  up.  Ac- 
cording to  tnis  od^ice  and  arrangement  of 
my  friends,  I  deferred  my  leavetoking  for  a 
few  hours,  and  was  then  accompanied  to  the 
outskirts  of  the  town  by  a  cavalcade,  for  we 
were  all  on  horseback,  which  consisted  of 
Colonels  Williams  and  Farrant,  Messrs. 
Brandt  and  Redhouse,  and  Zohrab,  Mr. 
Brandt's  dragoman,  who  had  assembled  to 
witness  my  departure,  and  cheer  me  on  the 
road.  But  now,  let>  us  pause  a  moment  at 
this  spot  outside  of  Erzroom,  and  survey  the 
scene  before  us.  In  frout  was  the  lofty  Ara- 
rat, rising  to  more  than  seventeen  thousand 
feet  (called  Agrti-Dagh  by  the  Turks),  which 
was  split  and  broken  by  chasms  and  prec- 
ipices on  every  side ;  and  from  its  highest 
points  mighty  avalanches  were  falling,  and 
dealiug  destruction  on  all  below.  It  is  very 
remarxable  in  this  region,  that  so  long  as 
the  skies  are  covered  with  mist,  and  the  air 
blows  mildly,  the  traveller  may  proceed  on 
his  way  in  safety;  but  woe  to  tnat  wretched 
man  who  is  caught  in  the  midst  of  the  moun- 
tains, when  a  chilling  wind  portends  the  com- 
ing storm.  Soon  and  suddenly  shrieks  are 
heard  from  all  sides,  koolagh,  koolagh,  ^foo* 
lagh!  which  may  be  translated  "snow- 
spout,"  and  which  is  more  sudden  in  its  ar- 
rival, and  far  more  dangerous  in  its  course, 
than  all  the  sammooms  uiat  ever  swept  the 
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desert  For  from  these  the  traveller  can 
protect  himself,  by  Ipng  down ;  but  not  so, 
if  overtaken  by  the  dreadful  koolagh.  This 
terrific  foe  is  no  common  snoW'^hower  fiN)m 
the  clouds,  but  it  comes  when  no  cloud  is  to 
be  seen.  The  air  blows  intensely  cold,freez«> 
ing  your  fingers  as  you  hold  the  mule's 
bndle,  and  your  feet  in  the  stirrup:  and» 
almost  instantaneously,  the  beast  which  car- 
ries you  may  be  floundering  body  deep  in 
snow,  whose  sharp  particles,  dashed  against 
your  face,  cut  tho  skin  and  blind  the  eyes ; 
and  in  the  next  moment  you  may  fall  over  a 
precipice  and  be  lost. 

The  koolagh  is  thus  caused.  A  great  cir- 
culation of  wind  immediately  follows  upon 
the  withdrawal  of  the  clouds ;  and  rusmng 
in  draughts  from  aU  sides  through  the  clefts 
of  the  mountains,  it  sveeps  the  snow  from 
every  crevice  and  comer,  and  fonning  a 
kind  of  whirlwind,  it  carries  up  the  frozen 
snow  from  the  ground  in  a  column,  which 
falls  and  buries  every  thing  beneath.  Such 
is  the  koolaghf  or  snow-spout — the  most 
dreadful  enemy  which  the  traveller  in  these 
parts  has  to  encounter.  When  it  breaks 
forth  death  stares  him  in  the  face  on  everv 
side ;  the  fearful  coldness  of  the  wind  is  sucn 
that  he  realizes  Dante's  idea  of  the  det^h  bv 
cold  in  hell — ^that  overpowering  cold  which 
destroyed  an  army  of  five  hundred  thousand 
men  in  Russia.     The  snow,  congealed  to- 

f  ether,  comes  down  upon  him  on  all  sides, 
[e  is  rendered  powerless  in  his  frozen  body, 
hands,  and  feet ;  whilst  the  maddened  an- 
imal he  rides  on,  rushes  down  the  snow-filled 
chasm,  and  neither  rider  nor  horse  are  ever 
seen  again.  Happier  is  he  who  is  at  once 
crushea  by  the  mighty  avalanche. 

With  the  best  hopes  that  I  shoiild  escape 
any  danger  on  my  way,  Colonel  Williams 
would  nevertheless  not  allow  me  to  depart 
from  Erzroom,  without  more  protection 
against  the  inclement  weather,  than  the 
oferical  dress  in  which  I  had  been  travelling 
afibrded.  He  therefore  enveloped  me  in 
huge  trousers,  and  a  loose  coat  lined  with 
woITb  skin :  a  woollen  shawl  was  tied  round 
my  waist,  and  my  legs  were  thrust  into  lack- 
boots,  with  fur  inside  that  rose  to  my  nips ; 
and  in  this  immanageable  dress — ^which  I 
eventually  discarded  as  soon  as  I  was  out 
of  sight  of  my  friends,  and  fairly  set  off  on 
m^  journey— I  was  now  sitting  on  horseback 
with  the  rest,  whilst  Colonel  WUUams  ex- 


claimed, "  I  will  ^ve  you  a  toast,  in  Tenedos 
wine,  which  we  will  orink  with  three  times 
three — ^Wolff's  health !  and  a  happy  journey, 
and  safe  return  to  him  from  Boknara ! "  The 
colonel  tiien  filled  his  glass,  and  began  '*  Hip ! 
hip  I  ''-^but  before  the  word  was  thrice  re* 
peated,  the  sky  broke  out  clear,  the  chill- 
ing wind  bnrst  forUi,  and  shrieks  tram  the 
town,  from  the  adjoining  houses,  and  from 
the  escort  of  soldiers,  **  koolagh !  kooloffkt 
koolagh ! "  announced  the  presence  of  the 
dxeamul  visitant. 

AH  of  us  had  but  one  instant  allowed  for 
slipping  into  shelter,  before  the  "snow« 
spout"  had  arrived  with  all  its  desolfUang 
strength.  The  whole  town  was  at  once  so 
completely  buried  in  snow,  that  when,  in  a 
few  minutes,  I  sought  to  regain  my  lodgings 
which  were  close  at  hand,  I  could  not  reach 
them  till  after  a  struggle  of  two  hours  through 
the  frozen  mass,  which  filled  the  streets. 
Three  days  after  this  occurrence,  the  dead 
bodies  of  the  merchants  and  the  French  phy« 
sician  who  had  gone  out  of  the  town  in  the 
morning  of  the  day  on  which  I  intended  to 
start,  were  brought  back ;  but  very  little  of 
their  merchandize  could  be  recovered. 

^  In  a  few  days  I  proceeded  on  my  journey, 
divested  of  my  snow  dress,  and  arrived  safclv 
at  the  monastery  of  Kara-Kleesia,  near  which 
one  hundred  and  twenty  four  thousand  Ar- 
menians were  baptized  bvthe  great  Gregory 
Lusawritsh,  who  foundea  both  that,  and  the 
monastery  of  Etsh-Miazin.  And  thanks  be 
to  thee,  good  Gregory  Lusawritsh— justly 
called  Lusawritsh,  which  means  '*the  £n- 
H^htener," — for  thou  didst  enlighten  King 
Tirtat,  and  thy  nation  with  the  Dght  of  the 
gospel!  Yes,  again,  I  thank  thee,  thou 
founder  and  builder  of  the  monastery  of 
Kara-Kleesia,  for  what  could  I  have  aone 
in  my  journey,  when  I  arrived  at  tho  spot, 
where  thy  house  of  pious  hospitality  stands, 
if  this  monument  of  thy  love  had  not  been 
at  hand  to  receive  me :  for  there  again — ^the 
second  time — ^I  heard  the  shrieks,  **Koolagh! 
koolagh  /  "  and  had  only  just  time  to  reach 
the  homestead  of  the  worthy  monks,  who 
recognized  and  welcomed  their  old  fnend 
Joseph  Wol£ 

Traveller,  remember,  and  be  on  your  guard 
at  Sultaniah ;  nor  venture  to  travel  there,  as 
I  did,  during  December  and  January,  lest 
you  hear  the  shriek— ^e  fatal  shriek,  "Koo- 
laghl*' 
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66       church's  picture,  "  twilight  in  the  wilderness.*' 


GOD'S  HOROLOGE. 

Hark  I  God's  horologe  is  striking— 

In  yon  vaulted  dome  above ; 
Myriad,  myriad  orbs  triumphant 
March  majestic  to  the  chant, 

Hymning  God's  exhaustless  love. 

Hark  !  God's  horologe  is  striking — 
Earth's  "  orbed  maiden  "  hears  the  call, 

Throws  off  her  dew-besprinkled  hood, 

And  steps  in  loving  servitude, 
To  scatter  light  and  peace  o'er  all. 

Hark  !  God's  horologe  is  striking — 
Wild  ocean  rolls  in  ceaseless  sweep, 

By  vaster  higher  influence  bound, 

Id  ebb  and  flow  still  circling  round, 
His  waves  the  measured*  cadence  keep. 

Hark !  God's  horologe  is  striking — 
From  lowly  nest  the  lark  up-springing, 

Soars  boldly  to  God's  throne  on  high, 

Pouring  his  lavish  minstrelsy 
To  shame  our  feeble  earthly  singing. 

Hark !  God's  horologe  is  striking- 
Each  tiny  form  of  loveliness, 

Each  insect  frail,  each  perfumed  flower. 

Starts  into  life  to  bless  the  Power 

That  willed  its  being  for  an  hour. 
And  dies  in  quiet  thankfulness. 

Hark !  God's  horologe  is  striking. 

Shall  man  alone  refuse  to  hear  ? 
Still  grovel  in  life's  miry  ways, 
Forget  his  little  share  of  praise. 

Nor  track  a  Father's  footsteps  near  ! 

Ciod's  horologe  will  strike  once  mora ; 
It  may  bo  in  the  dead  of  night, 
When  conscience  has  put  out  her  light. 

And  loving  beacon-fires  are  o'er. 

God's  horologe  will  strike  for  thee  ! 

Canst  thou  look  up  in  his  pure  eyes  ? 
Hop'st  thou  to  hear  his  cry,  "Well  dono?* 
Is  thy  bright  crown  of  victory  won. 

That  waits  thee  now  in  Paradise? 
"■^Englishwoman**  Journal,  E.  G.  H. 


CHURCH'S  PICTURE,  "  TWILIGHT  IN  THE 

WILDERNESS." 

Around  this  soft,  though  lonely  scene, 
Twilight  breathes  thouglitfulness  serene. 
It  is  the  holiest  hour  of  day. 
Then  hearts  are  touched  by  every  ray 
Which  welcome  dearer,  surer  wins. 
Than  joy's  high  noon  of  glaring  light, 
Or  flammg  morn,  when  youth  be^ns 
To  gnzo  with  hope's  entrancing  sight. 
The  picture  saddens,  yet  inspires 
Eve's  pensive  tears,  the  glowing  fires 
Reflected  from  the  liidden  sun 
Have  here  commingled  victory  won, 
Which  the  subdued,  calm  spirit  owns. 
While,  to  its  ear  revealing  tones. 


Seem  all  the  sky,  the  river  still, 
The  purple  billsv  the  air  to  fill ; 
And  Memory,  startled  in  her  bower. 
Obeys  the  music  of  the  hour, 
Happy  the  skill  which  tlins  can  make 
Colors,  like  tones,  the  heart  awake. 
Not  hues  of  gold  and  emerald  blended. 
Where  sky  to  earth  has  soAly  bowed. 
With  deep,  empurpled  haze  attended. 
Not  the  bright  oars  of  crimson  cloud. 
That  cross  the  highest  sky,  and  shine 
As  if  with  tlieir  own  light,  combine 
With  waving  hills  and  leaves  that  glow. 
Each  like  a  trembling,  glancing  star; 
And  waters  that  in  silence  flow. 
And  gleam  through  deepening  shades  afor 
Not  all  these  hues,  and  light,  and  shade. 
With  which  the  landscape  is  arrayed. 
Combine  so  deeply  to  impress 
The  soul  with  Nature's  loneliness. 
And  splendor,  as  they  prove  the  power, 
To  give  to  thought  her  genial  dower. 
And  to  sincere  emotion  sway; 
For,  tliis  sof^  close  of  beauteous  day, 
Though  in  the  distant  wilderness. 
Which  human  footsteps  seldom  prem, 
Wfiere  is  no  sign  of  human  life 
Or  human  care  or  human  strife, 
Is  full  of  gentlest  sympathy. 
And  glows  with  sweet  Iramanitr. 
It  speakaand  sings,  and  breathes  of  love, 
Which  earth  like  heavenly  vesture  wean. 
The  priceless  gift  of  skies  above ; 
And  every  heart  that  gift  which  shares. 
With  nature  gleaming  in  the  smiles 
Of  the  sun's  radiance^  as  he  springs, 
Or  reigns  at  noonday,  or  beguiles 
With  plaintive  light  his  setting  brings. 
Shall  feel  the  tenderness  conveyed 
By  brightness  softening  thus  to  shades 
And  shall  derive  a  blessing  fair 
From  every  ray  that  glances  there. 
Though  sadness  be  the  undertone 
From  this  sweet  harp  of  colors  thrown, 
Tet  gladness  strikes,  in  turn,  the  chordfli 
And  tempered  joyfuhiess  affords 
The  kind  transitions,  gentle  changes 
Of  feelings  sombre,  cheerful  ranges. 
When  smiles  and  tears,  in  harmony. 
Obey  alteniate  melody. 
This  benison  the  picture  shows. 
While  parting  day  in  beauty  ^lows. 
That  memory  has  a  force  divine. 
To  make  life's  sombre  scenes  to  shine 
WitH  light  whose  blended  rays  shaU  ([Tf6 
Power  in  the  joyful  past  to  live, 
And  that  hope,  also,  can  bestow 
A  grace  fulfilment  cannot  know. 
So,  "  Twilight  in  the  Wilderness" 
Shall  on  the  heart  the  lesson  press 
Of  patience,  glorifying  sorrow, 
And  waiting  for  a  blissful  morrow. 

W.  G.  D. 
— N,  T.  Evening  Po$i, 
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INSTALLATION  ADDBE5S 

Of  th«  Riglit  Honorable  Hemy  Lord  BrottghftiOy 

ete^  otc.  Chancellor  of  the  unirersity  of  Kd- 

inbnrgh.  Delivered  on  the  18th  Hay,  1860. 

With  Notes. 

Great  as  is  the  pleasure  of  meeting  you 
oA  this  occasion — ^great  beyond  mj  power  of 
eitpression — there  are  unavoidably  mingled 
irith  these  feelings  others  of  a  painful  na- 
ture. All  that  surrounds  us  recalls  the  mem- 
ory of  those  whom  we  have  lost — ^the  teach- 
ers of  other  days :  Dalzell,  whose  learned 
I  and  useful  labors  contributed  so  much  to  re- 
rive  the  taste  for  Gr6ek  literature,  which  he 
'Ww  wont,  in  somewhat  irreverent  terms,  to 
charge  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant 
urtth  having  extinguished,  at  least  wiUi  hav- 
ing banished  prosody  from  the  mttive  coun- 
tiy  of  Buchanan;  Dunbar,  who  most  ably 
and  efiectually  improved  upon  his  master ; 
Flayfair,  deeply  imbued  with  mathematical 
and  physical  science,  possessing  in  the  high- 
est degree  the  talent  so  often  wanting  in  its 
cultivators,  of  conveying  instruction  to  oth- 
ers ;  Robison,  master  of  the  same  science  in 
all  its  branches,  teaching  it  by  his  invalua- 
ble writings,  and  whose  errors  on  subjects 
into  which  he  made  digressions,  those  who 
most  differed  with  him  were  prone  to  excuse, 
almost  to  admire,  from  his  perfect  sincerity 
and  purity  of  purpose ;  Stewart,  illustrating 
the  great  geometrician's  name  which  he  in- 
herited with  his  genius,  by  a  dcHcacy  of  taste 
and  a  bewitching  eloquence  so  rarely  found 
in  alliance  with  such  severe  studies,  and  en- 
abling him  powerfully  to  inculcate  the  truths 
of  the  moral  and  political  science  which  he 
bore  so  ample  a  part  in  founding.  While 
the  voice  of  these  men  seems  yet  to  fill  my 
ear,  the  form  of  one  yet  more  illustrious 
rises  before  me  in  all  the  grace  of  his  ven- 
erable aspect,  the  Father  of  Modern  Chem- 
istry, to  whom  we  owe  our  acquaintance 
with  the  nature  of  the  bodies  that  compose 
our  planet  nearly  as  much  as  from  Newton 
we  derive  our  knowledge  of  its  relations  to 
the  universe.  Tes !  within  these  walls  I  en- 
joyed the  happiness  of  sitting  with  his  numer- 
ous class  in  breathless  silence,  and  riveted 
attention,  while  Black  recounted  the  history 
of  his  immortal  discoveries,  and  with  his  own 
hands  performed  the  experiments  by  which 
they  had  been  made,  perhaps  wiUi  the  instru- 
ments he  had  used,  acting  over  again  before 
oar  eyes  the  same  part  which  had  changed 


the  face  of  science,  laying  the  deep  and  broad 
foundations  of  his  imperishable  renown. 

But  there  are  other  sad  recollections  that 
now  force  themselves  on  the  mind— recollec- 
tions of  the  fellow-students  who,  imder  the 
same  masters,  gained  those  accomplishments 
which  made  themselves  the  ornaments  of  so- 
ciety, the  sdid  learning  and  practical  knowl- 
edge which  made  them  its  benefactors,  min- 
istering at  the  altars  of  their  country,  ad- 
ministering her  laws,  amending  her  institu** 
tions,  improving  her  literature,  and  taking 
their  station  among  the  best  friends  of  man- 
kind, the  fearless,  the  consistent  apostles  of 
piety,  humanity,  and  freedom — and  all  have 
now  passed  away,  leaving  their  memory  for 
our  comfort,  their  example  for  our  encour- 
agement; the  Duncans,^  Lundies,^  Gilles- 
pies,'  Thompsons,^  Birbeck,*  Keeve,®  Camp« 
bell,^Leyden,®  Graham,^  Mackenzie,^^  Scott,!* 
Cranstoun,^  Moncreiff,!*  Ersldne,!*  Eeddie,** 
Kinnaird,"  Ward,"  Seymour,!^  Grant,i» 
Cockbum,^  Brown,^  Homer,=2  jeflrey,^  and 
latest,  not  least  of  our  losses,  Murray,^ — 

*  Bev.  U.  Doncan,  to  whom  we  owe  savinga 
banks. 

*  Rev.  H.  Lnndie,  a  sound  divine  and  eloquent 
preacher. 

«  Rev.  W.  Gillespie,  well  known  for  his  poems, 
especially  "  Consolation." 

^  Rev.  A.  Thompson,  celebrated  for  his  eloquence 
in  the  pulpit  and  the  Church  Courts. 

fi  Dr.  G.  Birbeck,  founder  of  Mechanics*  Insti- 
tutes in  England,  and  of  Lectures  to  Working  Men 
at  Glasgow. 

0  Dr.  H.  Reeve,  an  eminent  physician  at  Nor- 
wich, and  allied  by  marriage  to  the  celebrated  fam- 
ily of  the  Taylors. 

7  T.  Campbell,  author  of  the  ''  Pleasures  of 
Hope,**  and  the  nnest  lyrical  poems  cf  late  times. 

8  J.  Leyden,  author  of  sonnets,  much  admired. 

9  J.  Graham,  author  of  the ''  Sabbath  '^  and  other 
poems. 

i<)  J.  n.  Mackenzie,  afterwards  Lord  Mackenzie, 
an  eminent  judge. 

11  W.  Scott,  afterwards  Shr  Walter. 

12  G.  Cranstonn,  afterwards  Lord  Corehouse,  m 
great  lawyer,  advocate,  and  judge. 

IS  James  MoncreifT,  afterwards  Lord  M.,  one  of 
the  greatest  lawyers  and  judf^es  In  modem  times* 

1*  W.  Krskino,* known  by  his  able  works,  espe- 
cially on  East  Indian  affairs. 

w*J.  Reddie,  a  fprtut  lawyer,  whoso  early  retire- 
ment to  a  proYincial  judicial  office  aloiio  nrerentcd 
him  from  rising  to  the  highest  place  on  tlic  bench. 

^  C.  Kinnaird,  afterwards  Lord  Kinuoird,  dis- 
tinguished in  Parliament 

"  J.  W.  Ward,  afterwards  Lord  Dudley,  and  Sec- 
retary for  Foreign  Aflhurs. 

M  Lord  Webb  Seymour,  eminent  for  his  great 
learning,  espcclolly  m  physical  science. 

^  R.  Grant,  aftcrwaras  Sir  R.,  Governor  of  Bom- 
bay, distinguished  in  parliament  and  by  his  literary 
talents  ;  brother  of  Lord  Glcnelg. 

^  U.  Cockbum,  afterwards  l^rd  Cockbnm,  em- 
inent as  an  advocate  and  judge. 
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Clandite  jam  Parcie,  nimiam  reserata  sepnl- 

clira 

Claadite!  plus  jnsto  jam  domns  ista  patet  1 " 

—  Ovid.  Cons. 

I  can  dwell  no  longer  in  the  retrospect.  It 
is  our  duty,  instead  of  indulging  in  unavail- 
ing regrets  over  the  past,  to  cast  our  eye 
forwards,  and  bestir  ourselves  that  we  may 
become  the  worthy  successors  of  those  who 
have  gone  before  us.  My  reverend  kinsman, 
dur  great  principal  (Robertson),  the  last 
time  the  silver  tones  of  that  voice  were  heard 
on  a  public  occasion,  when  the  foundation  of 
the  new  building  was  laid,  justly  extolled  the 
University  as  attracting  students,  not  only 
from  all  parts  of  the  British  dominions,  but 
from  almost  every  country  in  Europe,  and 
from  every  State  in  America.  Long  may 
this  intercourse  continue,  so  advantageous 
to  all  parties !  While  we  gather  hints  for 
our  improvement  from  others,  we  greatly 
benefit  them ;  and  the  interests,  the  blessed 
interests,  of  peace  are  promoted,  not  only  by 
the  interchange  of  benefits,  but  by  the  nat- 
ural tendency  of  men's  feelings  to  look  back 
with  satisfaction,  even  with  tenderness,  upon 
the  residence  of  their  early  years,  and  to 
cherish  the  remembrance  of  the  lessons  then 
taught  Thus,  upon  the  memory  of  our 
nearest  neighbors  in  Europe,  there  will  re- 
main impressed  the  great  truth  that  popular 
rights  can  exist,  and  be  respected  without 
the  tyranny  of  the  populace;  that  liberty 
does  not  necessarily  degenerate  into  licen- 
tiousness ;  and  that  abject  slavery  is  not  the 
only  refuge  from  anarchy.  Our  kinsfolk  of 
the  new  world  may,  in  after  life,  recollect 
having  known  a  community,  in  which  a 
church  is  established  without  the  existence 
of  a  single  civil  disqualification  attached  to 
religious  belief,  a  community  in  which  the 
most  enlightened  and  respectable  citizens 
do  not  abstain  from  taking  their  share  in 
public  proceedings,  in  which  the  interference 
of  the  multitude  with  the  administration  of 
justice  is  a  thing  unheard  of,  nay,  regarded 
as  incredible,  and  in  which  the  irresponsible 
mob-tyrant,  the  instant  that  one  of  his  many 
heads  appears,  is  at  once  put  down  by  the 

^  T.' Brown,  afterwards  Professor  of  Moral  Phi- 
losophy, and  known  by  his  metaphysical  writings. 

^  F.  iloruer,  eminent  in  Parliament  and  for  his 
writings  on  political  economy. 

**  K  Jeffrey,  afterwards  Lord  Jeffrey,  fonnder  of 
the  **  Lilinbtirgh  Keview,**  and  a  great  advocate 
andjud^. 

**  J.  A.  Murray,  afterwards  Lord  Murray,  an  em- 
inent judge  and  man  of  letters. 


ordinary  action  of  the  law.  Above  all,  our 
American  friends  may  reflect  with  satii&c- 
tion  upon  having  been  educated  in  a  city 
famed  for  being  the  first  to  declare,  by  its 
judges,  the  great  law,  that  a  slave's  fetters 
fall  from  him  the  moment  he  touches  British 
ground.  [Note  1.]  The  natives  of  southern 
Europe,  Sicily,  Naples — but  none  such  will 
be  sufibred  by  their  despot  to  resort  hither, 
and  they  must  learn  without  our  instruction^ 
if  experience  has  not  already  taught  them, 
the  nature  of  a  tyrant — **Non  uUum  mon^ 
strum  necfcedius,  nee  ietrius,  ncque  dis  Aom- 
intbtuque  magis  invisum  terra  genuit;  qui 
quanquam  formd  hominis  tamen  immanitate 
morum  vastisHmas  viticit  bellucu" — Cic.  de 
Bepub. 

But  even  our  English  neighbors  may 
profit  not  only  by  our  teaching,  but  by  the 
principles  upon  which  our  system  is  found*, 
ed.  The  subject  of  extramural  instruction 
(on  which,  however,  I  entirely  agree  with  our 
Lord  Rector)  may  be  left  untouched;  and 
the  vexed  question  between  the  tutorial  and 
the  professorial  method,  may  also  be  put  on 
one  side ;  it  is  subject,  however,  to  an  ob- 
servation, which,  whoever  considers  the  mat- 
ter without  the  exclusive  partiality  arising 
from  local  prejudice,  is  pretty  sure  to  make, 
that  the  blending  together  of  the  two  meth- 
ods is  preferable  to  the  adoption  of  either 
alone.  But  the  great  benefits  that  attend 
our  plan  of  home  instead  of  college  residence 
can  hardly  be  doubted ;  and  it  should  always 
be  kept  in  mind  that  the  English  plan 
originated  entirely  in  the  accidental  circum- 
stance of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  being  mere 
villages  when  the  universities  were  founded 
[Note  2],  and  all  the  pupils  being  strangers 
come  from  remote  districts.  It  can  hardly 
be  doubted  that  had  either  been  founded  in 
a  great  town,  that  plan  would  not  have  been 
followed.  In  a  small  place  good  reasons 
may  certainly  be  given  for  it ;  but  in  such 
cities  as  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow,  the  resi-. 
dence  of  students  under  the  paternal  roof  is 
a  great  benefit  accessible  to,  at  least,  the 
whole  inhabitants.  When  the  London  Uni- 
versity was  established  (now  called  Univer- 
sity College),  this  important  consideration 
entered  into  our  views  quite  as  much  as  the 
bringing  the  advantages  of  an  academical 
education  within  the  reach  of  those  who 
could  not  afford  the  expense  of  the  old  uni- 
versities. 
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Taught  in  this  school,  and  trained  to  the 
capacity,  whether  for  speculation  or  for  the 
pursuits  of  active  life,  strangers  from  other 
lands,  as  well  as  our  fellow-suhjects,  have 
made  our  university  worthily  known  hy  its 
fruits ;  nor  can  there  he  a  douht  that  it  will 
continue,  under  its  jaew  constitution,  to  pre- 
fer the  same  claims  to  general  respect  and 
gratitude.  But  I  should  not  discharge  the 
duties  of  the  high  office  to  which  the  kind- 
ness of  your  hody  has  raised  me,  if  I  did  not 
avail  myself  of  this  occasion  for  offering  such 
suggestions  and  advice  as  I  deem  of  a  useful 
tendency,  to  those  hy  whom  I  have  the  honor 
of  heing  surroimded.  They  may  he  of  little 
value,  and  may  possess  no  other  merit  than 
that  they  residt  from  the  reflection  of  many 
long  years,  and  of  a  somewhat  various  experi- 
'  ence ;  hut  they  are  delivered  with  feeUngs  of 
respect,  only  surpassed  hy  those  of  affection- 
ate kindness. 

First  of  all,  it  is  to  he  ohserved,  that 
though  the  acquisition  of  general  knowledge 
is  a  primary  duty,  and  the  confining  our  at- 
tention within  iiie  narrow  limits  of  one  or 
two  hranches  enfeehles  the  mind,  impairing 
its  [powers,  and  even  prevents  our  entire 
mastery  of  the  selected  branches,  yet  it  is  on 
every  account  highly  expedient,  indeed,  all 
but  absolutely  necessary,  to  single  out  one 
branch  as  the  main  object  of  attention.  This 
selection  is  required  by  the  impossibility  of 
thoroughly  mastering  different  unconnected 
kinds  of  knowledge,  and  the  risk  of  distrac- 
tion, which,  passing  from  one  subject  to  an- 
other occasions,  the  danger  even  of  the  great- 
est evil  occurring,  that  of  superficial  learning, 
— ^the  rule  being  infiexible,  that  no  one  sub- 
ject, or  part  of  a  subject,  must  be  studied 
without  going  to  the  very  bottom,  fully  and 
accurately,  of  what  we  would  learn ;  not  pro- 
posing to  ourselves,  it  may  be,  to  go  beyond 
a  certain  length,  but  as  far  as  we  profess  and 
propose  to  go,  becoming  thoroughly  master 
of  the  subject.  There  is,  however,  another 
reason  for  selecting  one  special  branch.  We 
thus  draw,  as  it  were,  a  meridian  line,  to 
which  all  our  steps  in  other  directions  may 
be  referred.  The  acquisitions  thus  made  de- 
rive additional  interest  from  their  connection 
with  the  principal  and  prevailing  pursuit: 
the  attention  to  these  is  kept  awake,  and  the 
memory  in  proportion  retentive,  of  the  ac- 
cessory or  subordinate  matters,  while  they 
lend  help  and  illustration  to  the  main  object 
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of  our  study.  That  object  is  of  engrossing 
though  not  exclusive  interest;  it  does  not 
preclude  a  moderate  attention  to  others ;  but 
this  selection,  this  singleness  of  entire  ab- 
sorption, is  absolutely  necessary  to  avoid 
the  dispersion  of  the  faculties,  caused  by 
intemperate  devotion  to  several  subjects, 
whereof  the  certain  tendency  is  to  produce 
mediocrity  in  all,  making  ordinary  capacity, 
even  when  united  to  great  industry,  3deld 
but  little  return  of  value;  and  from  the 
rarest  endowments,  which,  temperately  and 
judiciously  used,  might  render  the  most  im- 
portant service,  only  obtaining  the  exhibition 
of  varieties  more  wonderfhl  than  useful,  like 
the  displays  of  the  mocking-bird,  which  can 
warble  aU  the  notes  that  make  the  grove 
vocal,  but  has  no  song  of  her  own.  [Note 
14.] 

That  genius  is  of  universal  application 
cannot  be  denied ;  but  the  interests  of  science, 
and  generally,  of  mankind  as  well  as  of  the 
individual,  require  that  it  should  not  be  so 
applied.  The  great  lights  of  the  world  afford 
few  if  any  exceptions  to  this  rule.  Had  Bar- 
row's [Note  3]  professional  studies,  and  his 
attention  to  the  eloquence  of  the  pulpit,  not 
interfered  with  his  mathematical  pursuits, 
he  would  probably — ^Fermat  [Note  3],  but 
for  his  official  duties  and  his  general  specu- 
lations, would  certainly — ^have  made  the  dis- 
covery of  the  calculus,  to  which  both  had  so 
nearly  approached.  What  might  not  have 
been  expected  from  the  bold  and  happy  con- 
jectures of  Franklin,  under  the  guidance  of 
the  inductive  method  so  familiar  to  him  in 
all  its  rigor,  had  he  not  devoted  his  life  to 
the  more  important  cause  of  his  country  and 
her  liberties.  Priestley's  discoveries,  all  but 
accidental,  however  important,  were  confined 
in  their  extent,  and  perversely  misappre- 
hended in  their  results,  by  the  controversies, 
religious  and  political,  which  engrossed  his 
attention  through  life.  Descartes,  instead 
of  the  one  great  step  which  the  mathematics 
owe  him,  was  destined  to  make  vast  progress 
in  physical  science,  and  not  to  leave  his  name 
chiefly  known  by  a  mere  baseless  hypothesis, 
had  he  not  been  seduced  by  metaphysical 
speculation;  and  Leibnitz  [Note  4],  but  for 
the  same  seduction,  joined  to  his  legal  labors, 
would  assuredly  have  come  near  the  New- 
tonian system  in  Dynamics,  as  ho  had  pre- 
ferred a  just  claim  to  share  in  its  analytical 
renown.    On  the  other  hand,  mark  the  happy 
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iMulto  of  eoncontrated  powers  in  Bacon 
"wkely  abstaining  [Note  5]  from  tlie  applica- 
tion of  Lis  own  philosophy  when  ho  found 
that  previous  study  had  not  fitted  him  for 
physical  inquiries  $  Newton,  avoiding  all  dis- 
traction, save  when  he  deemed  that  his  high- 
est duties  required  some  intermission  of  his 
habitual  labors.  Nay,  had  Leonardo  da 
Vinci  [Note  3]  indulg^  in  the  investigations 
of  natural  science  for  which  he  possessed  so 
remarkable  a  talent,  and  has  left  such  felici- 
tous anticipations  in  them,  his  name  as  one 
of  the  first  of  artists  would  have  been  un- 
known ;  and  had  Voltaire  prosecuted  [Note 
3]  the  study  of  chemistry,  in  which  he  was 
so  near  making  two  of  the  greatest  discov- 
eries, we  should  never  have  had  the  tragedies, 
the  romances,  and  the  general  history*-<-*the 
foundations  of  his  fame. 

But  the  same  principle  applies  to  active 
life  as  to  the  pursuits  of  science  and  letters. 
Every  one  should  have  «  special  occupation, 
the  main  object  of  his  attention,  to  which  all 
others  are  subordinate,  and  all  more  or  less 
referable.  With  most  men  this  is  inevitable, 
because  they  are  engaged  in  professional 
employment;  but  all  ought  to  single  out 
some  pursuit,  whether  speculative  or  active, 
as  the  chief  occupation  of  life.  Nothing 
conduces  more  to  comfort  and  happiness; 
nothing  is  a  greater  safeguard  against  the 
seductions  of  indolence,  or  of  less  innocent, 
perhaps  not  loss  hurtful,  indulgences ;  noth- 
ing gives  a  greater  relish  and  zest  to  the 
subordinate  pursuits.  He  who  has  profes- 
sional duties,  has  no  right  to  call  any  time 
that  is  not  earned  by  the  discharge  of  those 
duties  his  own,  for  other  occupations,  whether 
of  relaxation,  or  oven  of  mental  improve- 
ment. His  business  is  the  master;  but 
where  there  is  no  such  servitude,  I  strongly 
recommend  the  voluntary  forming  of  the  re- 
lation between  master  and  slave,  by  the 
choice  of  a  pursuit,  and  submitting  to  its 
claims  upon  our  time  and  our  attention  as 
paramount. 

After  the  very  general  advice  which  I  have 
offered,  it  may  be  thought  that  there  are 
many  particular  subjects  deserving  consider- 
ation )  but  these  may  safely  be  left  to  the  care 
of  the  learned  and  excellent  persons  who,  in 
various  departments,  are  chaiged  with  the 
duties  of  this  University.  On  one  or  two 
matters  I  would  ask  their  and  your  permis- 
sion to  dwell,  and  but  for  a  few  minutes ; 


not  that  I  can  suppose  these  suljects  to  be 
neglected  b^  the  teachers,  but  that  I  would 
eamestlyjom  my  voice  to  theirs,  and  inculcate 
the  closest  attention  to  them.  The  study  dT 
Attic  oratory  is  one  matter  which  cannot  be 
too  strongly  pressed  upon  the  pupil ;  that  of 
the  ancient  analysis  is  another.  The  ten- 
dencjr  of  mathematical  studies  in  the  present 
day  IS  to  disregard  the  Greek  geometry ; 
that  of  classical  studies  is  well  to  cultivate 
Greek  learning,  but  rather  to  exalt  the  poets 
above  the  orators — Pace  Bedoris  Magnifici 
dixerim,  gut  in  rostris  omnea  veneres  Attice 
dicendi  consecutus,  scriptiaveropoHus  'ofojoo- 
^tXoc  videtur.  The  immeasurable  superionty 
of  the  Ghreek  to  the  Roman  oratory  is  not 
only  evinced  by  the  devotion  of  the  greatest  X 
master  of  the  latter  to  the  Attic  models,  l>y 
his  constant  study  of  them,  by  his  never 
ceasing,  even  in  advanced  life,  to  practise 
Greek  declamation,  by  his  imitating,  nay, 
translating  firom  them  in  his  finest  passages ; 
but  one  consideration  is  decisive  on  this 
head.  The  Greek  oratory  is  incomparablj 
better  adapted  to  our  modem  debating,  busi* 
ness-like  habits ;  and  while  it  may  be  truly 
affirmed,  that,  with  all  their  excellence, 
hardly  one  of  Cicero's  orations  could  even  in 
part  ever  be  borne  either  by  the  senate  or 
the  forum  in  our  times,  there  is  hardly  one 
of  the  Greek  which  mi^ht  not,  in  circum- 
stances like  those  for  which  they  were  com- 
posed, wiUi  a  few  alterations,  be  delivered 
before  our  tribunals  uid  our  public  assem- 
blies. Some  of  Demosthenes'  very  finest 
orations  were  those  in  private  causes  (the 
i/diuriKoi)f  and  composed  to  be  delivered  by 
the  parties,  one  of  them  bv  himself.  They 
ore  very  little  studied  now,  out  they  well  de- 
serve ample  attention  both  for  the  matter 
and  the  composition. 

The  example  of  the  ancient  masters  is  ever 
to  be  kept  before  you  in  one  important  par- 
ticubr,— their  excessive  core  in  preparing 
their  speeches.  Of  this  the  clearest  proou 
remain.  Cicero's  having  a  book  of  passages, 
to  be  used  on  occasions,  is  well  known ;  in- 
deed, we  have  his  own  account  of  it,  and  Joi 
the  mistake  he  once  made  in  using  it  (Ad, 
AH,  xvL) ;  but  the  book  of  Proiemia  wnich 
Demosthenes  kept  has  come  down  to  us,  the 
only  doubt  being  raised  (though  I  hardly 
think  there  can  be  any)  whether  they  were, 
like  Cicero's  passages,  kept  ready  for  use,  or 
prepared  ])assages  of  speeches,  me  prepara- 
tion of  which  in  the  whole  he  had  not  time 
to  finish.  One  thing  is  certain,  that  he  was 
very  averse  to  extempore  speaking,  and 
most  reluctantly,  as  he  expessedit,  '*  trusted 
his  success  to  fortune;''  and  his  orations 
abound  in  passages,  and  even  ports  of  pas- 
sages, again  and  again  used  by  him  with  suph 
improvements  as  meir  reception  on  delivery. 
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or  Ilk  oim  subsequent  Teflaetian  logi^eited. 
There  is  even  great  parsunony  shown  in  pre- 
senring  small  portions  unchanged  when  the 
nght  composition  had  been  attamed.  I  have 
•examined  this  subject  yer^^  fiilly  on  difiexent 
occasionsi  and  I  find  the  yiews  taken  are  Ap- 
proved by  Attic  scholars  both  in  England 
and  France.  But  I  dwell  upon  the  subject 
at  present  in  order  to  illustrate  theneeessi^ 
of  mil  preparation,  and  of  written  composi- 
tion to  those  who  woiildattain  real  excellence 
in  the  rhetorical  art  In  truth,  a  certain 
profidency  in  public  speaking  may  be  ac- 
.quired  by  any  one  who  cnooses  often  to  try  it, 
and  can  harden  himself  against  the  pain  of 
.frequent  failures.  If  he  is  a  person  of  no 
capacity  his  speeches  will  be  very  bad  ;  but 
though  he  be  a  man  of  eenius,  they  will  not 
be  eloquent.  A  sensibfo  remark,  or  a  fine 
image,  may  occur ;  but  the  loose,  and  slov- 
enly, and  poor  diction,  the  want  of  art  in 
oombining  and  disposing  of  his  ideas,  the  in- 
ability to  bring  out  many  of  his  thoughts, 
and  the  incompetency  to  present  any  of  tnem 
in  the  best  and  most  efficient  form,  will  re- 
duce the  spet^er  to  the  level  of  an  ordinary 
talker.  His  diction  is  sure  to  be  clumsy,  in- 
correct, unlimited  in  <|uantity,  and  of  no 
value.  Such  a  speaker  is  never  in  want  of 
a  word,  and  hardly  ever  has  one  that  is  worth 
having— ''iSine  hoe  gmdem  conadenta  (says 
Quintillian,  speaking  of  written  composi- 
tion),'»p»a  ilia  exUmpore  dicendi  facaUas 
immtm  modo  loquacUatemdabitf  et  verba  in 
Icd^ris  nascefUia."  (x.  iii)  It  is  a  common 
error  to  call  this  natural  eloquence ;  it  is  the 
reverse ;  it  is  neither  natural  nor  eloquent. 
A  person  under  the  influence  of  strong  feel- 
ings or  passions  pouring  fi>rth  all  that  fills 
his  mind,  produces,  a  pownrfhl  efiect  on  his 
hearers,  and  often  attains,  without  any  art, 
the  highest  beaudes  of  rhetoric  The  lan- 
guage of  the  passions  flows  easily ;  but  it  is 
concise  and  simple,  and  the  very  opposite  of 
the  wordiness  just  described.  The  untrained 
speaker,  who  is  also  unpractised,  and  utters 
according  to  the  dictates  of  his  feelings,  now 
and  then  succeeds  perfbctly  f  but  in  these 
rare  instances,  he  would  not  be  the  less  suc- 
cessful for  having  studied  the  art,  while  that 
study  would  enable  him  to  succeed  equally 
in  aU  he  delivers,  and  would  give  him  the 
same  control  over  the  feehn^js  of  others  what- 
ever might  bo  the  state  of  his  own.  Herein, 
indeed,  consists  the  value  of  the  study }  it 
enables  him  to  do  at  all  times  what  nature 
only  teaches  upon  rare  occasions.  Nor  is 
there  a  better  corrector  of  the  faults  com- 
plained of  in  the  dotpienoe  of  modem  times 
ibaa  the  habitual  contemplation  of  the  an- 
cient models,  more  especialljr  the  chaste 
besutiei  of  the  Greek  con^osition,  and  the 


diligent  practice  of  severe  written  prepara- 
tion. 

It  is  the  greatest  of  all  mistakes  to  fancy 
that  even  a  carefully  prepared  passage  can- 
not be  delivered  before  a  modem  assembly. 
I  once  contended  on  this  point  with  on  ac- 
complished classical  scholar,  and  no  incon- 
siderable speaker  himself,  Lord  Melbourne, 
who  immediately  undertook  to  point  out  the 
passages  whieh  I  had  prepareid,  and  those 
which  were  given  off-hand  and  on  the  in- 
spiration of  the  moment.  He  was  wrong  in 
almost  every  guess  he  made.  Lord  Den- 
man,  on  a  more  remarkable  occasion,  at  the 
bar  of  the  House  of  Lords,  in  the  queen's 
case,  made  the  same  mistake  upon  the  pas- 
sa^  delivered  before  the  adjournment  in  the 
middle  of  the  first  day  of  the  defence.  The 
objecUoamade,  that  prepared  passa^  are 
arnficial,  and  disclose  the  preparation,  is 
wholly  groundless.  In  the  first  place,  noth- 
ing can  be  more  artificial  than  a  speech 
must,  in  almost  all  cases,  necessarily  be, 
which  is  any  thing  beyond  mere  conversa- 
tion. Next  it  is  the  diction,  not  the  sub- 
stance, which  is  prepared ;  and,  finally,  if 
the  art  used  is  shown  and  not  concealed,  the 
artist  alone  is  in  fault.  It  is  hardly  neces- 
sary to  observe,  that  the  Attic  eloquence  has 
been  dwelt  upon,  and  the  example  of  the 
Attic  orators,  without  reference  to  their  lan- 
guage^sowell  adapted  to  all  the  uses  as  well 
of  poetry  as  of  prose,  by  its  flexions,  its  par- 
ticles, and  its  roots  ancf  idoms  both  origmal 
and  enriched  from  other  dialects.  But  our 
Saxon  English,  though  far  inferior,  has  great 
power,  and  is  capable  of  much  refinement 
in  its  use,  keeping  it  pure  from  ell  undue 
admixture  of  foreisn  tongues,  whether  mod- 
em or  ancient,  and  from  barbarous  coinage 
of  new  w<»His  and  phrases ;  while  its  possi- 
ble improvement,  by  the  adoption  of  some- 
what from  the  classical  Scotch,  may  deserve 
consideration.    [Note  7.] 

The  ancient  analysis  or  Greek  geometry, 
the  other  subject  specified,  well  deser\'es  dil- 
igent attention.  Tne  preference  of  the  mod- 
em analysis,  justifiea  by  its  far  greater 
power,  has  been  found  not  only  to  supersede 
but  unnecessarily  to  exclude  aU  study  of  the 
ancient.  This  is  very  unfortunate ;  ifor  the 
Greek  geometry  has  eminent  and,  in  some 
respects,  pecuhar  merits.  Its  elegance  is 
the  object  of  admiration  even  with  those 
most  devoted  to  the  methods  that  have  sup- 
planted it.  The  exercise  which  it  gives  to 
the  reasoning  faculties  is  as  peculiar  to  its 
investig^ons  as  the  elegance  by  which  they 
are  distinguished.  At  each  step  the  preced- 
ing stops  are  kept  present  to  tne  mind,  and 
the  result  is  arrived  at,  not  by  a  mechanical 
operation,  but  by  a  sustained  chain  of  rea- 
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Boning.    That  it  is  incomparably  less  power- 1 
ful  tmtn  the  algebraic  geometry,  which  we 
owe  to  the  happy  suggestion  of  Descartes 
and  the  babsequent  discovery  of  Newton  and 
Leibnitz,  cannot  be  denied.    But  that  its 
powers  have  been  much  underrated  is  man- 
ifest from  the  extraordinary  success  of  Mat- 
thew Stewart  in  solving  problems  before 
deemed  beyond  its  reach,  Kepler's  prob- 
lem and  the  inverse  problem  of  centripetal 
forces ;  although  it  may  well  be  ouestioned 
if  he  could  by  mere  geometrical  analysis 
have  pursued  these  investigations  had  New- 
ton's demonstration  not  been  known  to  him. 
Li  one  respect,  however,  the  ancient  analy- 
sis has  a  singular  merit,  the  discussion  of 
limits.    Its  careful  exhaustive  process  of  ex- 
amining all  the  cases  in  which  any  solution 
is  possible,  and  thus  preventing  all  over- 
signt,  is  invaluable,  and  might  furnish  sug- 
ffestions  of  importance  to  the  modem  ana- 
lyst.    The  remarkable   error   into   which 
Newton  fell  in  his  solution  of  the  problem — 
justly  termed  by  him  longe  omnium  difficWi- 
mum  (of  finding  the  comet's  trajectory  from 
three  observations),  could  never  have  oc- 
curred under  the  ancient  method;  for,  in 
discussing  the  limits,  it  would  have  been 
found  that  the  16th  Lemma  has  a  porismat- 
ick  case,  and  that  it  is  the  case  of  tne  comet, 
a  matter  never  observed  until  F.  Boscowich 
hit  upon  it  in  1739,  all  of  which  was  known 
before,  being  that  the  Newtonian  solution 
must  be  erroneous,  because  it  threw  the 
comet  of  that  year  on  the  wrong  side  of  the 
sun.    Though  these  merits  unquestionably 
belong  to  the  ancient  analysis,  nothing  can 
be  more  inaccurate  than  the  view  sometimes 
taken  by  its  admirers,  that  it  is  more  strict 
in  its  demonstrations  than  the  modem ;  there 
can  be  no  degrees  of  certainty,  and  the  proofs 
are  absolutely  certain  in  both. 

When  the  study  of  the  Greek  geometry  is 
recommended  to  those  whose  rule  with  the 
Prificipia,  must  be  nodumd  versate  man&, 
tersaie  diumd,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind 
how  highly  the  author  of  that  immortal  work 
prized  the  ancient  method  of  investigation, 
as  we  learn  both  from  the  internal  evidence 
of  the  book  itself,  and  from  the  statement 
of  his  friend  and  follower  Halley,  himself  a 
diligent  student  of  the  Greek  geometry. 
Let  the  high  authority  of  M.  Chasles  be 
added,  himself  a  great  master  of  the  most 
recent  improvements  of  the  calculus ;  and  in 
this  place  it  would  be  wrong  to  pass  over 
the  distinguished  names  of  Wallace  and 
Ivory,  both  deeply  imbued  with  the  princi- 
ples of  the  modem  analysis,  and  expert  in 
their  application,  but  diligently  cultivating 
the  ancient  also.  They  were  great  analysts 
in  aU  respects ;  and  the  latter  the  most  emi- 


nent mathematioian  that  has  appeared  in 
this  country  since  Sir  I.  Newton. 

But  these  studies  are  less  connected  with 
the  business  of  active  life  than  others  %  the 
Greek  geometry  not  at  all,  and  the  Attic  ora* 
tory  only  important  as're&iing  the  taste,  and 
being  subservient  to  the  perfection  of  our 
own.    Eloquence,  however,  can  onbr  in  these 
times  be  worthily  ^nployed  for  nirthering 
objects  little  known  to,  or  if  dimly  perceived, 
little  cared  for  by  the  masters  of  the  art  in 
ancient  days :  the  rights  of  the  people — tiie 
improvement  of  their  condition-*tneir  ad- 
vancement in  knowledge  and  refinement- 
above  aU  for  maintaining  the  cause,  the  s^ 
cred  cause,  of  peace  at  home  and  abroad. 
Suffer  me  to  dwell  somewhat  upon  the  inti- 
mate connection  of  this  last  most  important 
subject  with  the  education  of  youth,  the  for- 
mation of  their  opinions,  the  cherishing  of 
right  feelings  upon  the  merits  of  those  whose 
history  is  taugnt,  or  who  are  known  as  con- 
temporaries, at  least  as  having  flourished  in 
times  near  our  own.    Historians  and  polit- 
ical reasoners,  the  instmctors  of  the  people, 
have  ill  discharged  their  duty  in  this  most 
important  respect.    Partaking  largely  in  the 
delusions  of  the  vulgar,  which  they  were 
bound  to  dispel,  and  dazzled  by  the  specta- 
cle of  great  abilities,  and  still  more  of  their 
successful  exertion,  they  have  held  up  to 
admiration  the  worst  enemies  of  mankind, 
the  usurpers  who  destroyed  their  liberties, 
the  conquerors  who  shea  their  blood — ^men 
who,  in  the  pursuit  of  power  or  of  fame, 
made  no  account  of  the  greatest  sufferings 
they  could  inflict  on  their  fellow-creatures. 
The  worst  cruelty,  the  vilest  falsehood,  has 
not  prevented  the  teachers  of  the  world  from 
bestowing  the  name  of  Qreat  upon  these 
scourgers,  as  if  themselves  belonged  either 
to  iJ^e  class  of  ambitious  warriors  and  in- 
triguing statesmen,  or  to  the  herd  of  ordi- 
nary men  whom  successful  crimes  defrauded 
at  once  of  their  rights  and  their  praises ;  and 
to  this  must  be  ascribed  by  fax  the  greater 
part  of  the  encouragement  held  out  to  un- 

Erinc^)led,  profligate  conduct  in  those  who 
ave  the  destinies  of  nations  in  their  hands. 
It  is  not,  however,  merely  by  abstaining 
from  indiscriminate  praise,  or  by  dwelling 
with  disproportioned  earnestness  upon  the 
great  qualities,  and  passing  lightly  over  the 
bad  ones,  of  eminent  men,  and  thus  leaving 
a  false  impression  of  their  conduct,  that  his- 
torians err,  and  pervert  the  opinions  and 
feelings  of  mankind.  Even  if  they  were  to 
give  a  careful  estimate  of  each  character,  and 
pronounce  just  judgment  upon  the  whole, 
they  would  still  leave  by  far  the  most  im- 
portant part  of  their  duty  unperformed,  un- 
less they  also  framed  their  narrative  so  as 
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to  ezeite  oar  interest  in  the  worthy  of  past 
times ;  to  make  us  dwell  with  delignt  on  the 
scenes  of  human  improvement  $  to  lessen  the 
pleasure  too  naturally  felt  in  contemplating 
successful  courage  or  skill,  whensoever  these 
are  directed  toimds  the  injury  of  manldnd ; 
to  call  forth  our  scorn  of  perfidious  designs, 
however  successful  $  our  detestation  of  cruel 
and  bloodthirsty  propensities,  however  pow- 
erful the  talents  by  wluch  their  indulgence 
was  secured.  Listead  of  holding  up  to  our 
admiration  the  **  pride,  pomp,  and  circum- 
stance of  glorious  war,**  it  is  the  histori- 
an's duty  to  make  us  regard  with  unceasing 
delight  the  ease,  worth,  and  happiness  of 
blessed  peace ;  he  most  remember  that — 

"Peace  hath  her  victories, 
No  less  renowned  than  war's." — ^Miltok. 

And  to  celebrate  these  triumphs,  the  prog- 
ress of  science  and  of  art,  the  extension  and 
security  of  freedom,  the  improvement  of  na- 
tional institutions,  the  difiusion  of  general 
prosperity,  exhausting  on  such  pure  and 
wholesome  themes,  all  the  resources  of  his 
philosophy,  all  the  graces  of  his  style,  giving 
nonor  to  whom  honor  is  due,  withholding 
all  incentives  to  misplaced  interest  and  vi- 
cious admiration,  and  not  merely  by  general 
remarks  on  men  and  on  events,  but  by  the 
manner  of  describing  the  one  and  recording 
the  other,  causing  us  to  entertain  the  proper 
sentiments,  whether  of  respect  or  interest, 
or  of  aversion  or  indifference,  for  the  various 
subjects  of  the  narrative.  Consider  for  a 
moment  what  the  perpetrators  of  the  great- 
est crimes  that  afflict  humanity  propose^  to 
themselves  as  their  reward  for  overrunning 
other  countries  and  oppressing  their  own. 
It  is  the  enjoyment  of  power,  or  of  fame,  or 
of  both — 

'*  He  can  requite  tbee»  for  be  knows  the  charms 
That  call  fame  on  sach  material  acts  as  these. 
And  1)0  can  spread  thy  name  over  lands  and 

seas 
Whatever  clime  the  sun's  broad  circle  warms." 

— Milton. 

Unquestionably  the  renown  of  their  deeds, 
their  name  being  illustrious  in  their  own 
day,  and  living  aner  them  in  future  ages,  is, 
if  not  the  uppermost  thought,  yet  one  that 
fills  a  large  place  in  their  minds.  Surely,  if 
they  were  well  assured  that  every  writer  of 
genius,  or  even  of  such  merit  as  secured  his 
page  firom  oblivion,  and  every  teacher  of 
youth,  would  honestly  hold  up  to  hatred  and 
contempt  acts  of  injustice,  cruelty,  treachery, 
whatever  talents  tney  might  display,  what- 
ever success  they  might  achieve,  and  that 
the  opinions  and  feelings  of  the  world  would 
join  m  thus  detesting,  and  thus  scorning,  it 
la  not  romantic  to  indulge  a  hope  that  some 


practical  discouragement  might  be  giyen  to 
the  worst  enemies  of  our  species.  ,  That  in 
this,  as  in  every  thing  else,  there  is  action 
and  reaction,  cannot  oe  doubted.  The  ex- 
istence of  the  popular  feeling  in  its  strengtl^ 
beguiles  the  nistorian,  and  instead  of  en- 
deavoring to  reclaim,  he  panders  to  it. 
Sounder  and  better  sentiments  might  grad- 
ually be  diffused,  and  the  bulk  of  mankind 
weaned  from  their  fatal  error,  of  which  the 
heavy  price  is  paid  by  themselves  in  the 
end. 

It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  the  degree  of 
reprobation  due  to  such  crimes  must  partially 
depend  upon  the  age  in  which  they  have 
been  committed,  and  the  nation  to  which  the 
offender  belong    It  would  be  a  gross  ex- 
aggeration of  leclings,  right  in  themselves, 
were  the  same  blame  attached  to  usurpation 
or  conquest  among  eastern  nations  as  among 
Europeans ;  or  among  Europeans  in  the  da]£ 
ages,  as  aU,  when  calmly  considering  their 
conduct,  without  hesitation  pronounce  upon 
grants  and  conquerors  in  the  present  day. 
But  one  consideration,  oftentimes  referred 
to,  is  never  to  be  admitted  as  an  extenua- 
tion, much  less  a  defence,  of  unjust  hostili- 
ties— ^the  propensity  of  man  to  war,  called 
the  incuraole  propensity  by  those  who  make 
no  attempt  to  cure  it.    This  is  the  very  worst 
and  most  vulsar  form  of  necessity' — the  de- 
ming  man's  free  will,  and  impiously  making 
Heaven  the  author  of  our  guilt ;  but  the  ab- 
surdity is  equal  to  the  wickedness  of  the  pre- 
text.   The  self-same  topic  might  be  used  in 
excuse,  or  in  palliation  or  the  ordinary  crimes 
of  pillage  and  murder ;  nay,  might  be  ap- 
plied as  well  to  physical  as  moral  evil,  and 
given  as  a  reason  against  using  the  lightning 
rod  to  protect  us  from  the  storm,  or  against 
taking  precautions  to  escape  the  venom  of 
the  snaxe  when  his  rattle  warns  us,  or  the 
fury  of  the  tiger  when  he  howls  in  the  forest. 
Yet,  what  but  the  proneness  of  men  to  suc- 
cumb under  great  genius,  wickedly  used, 
can  be  urgued  in  extenuation  of  Napoleon's 
usurpation,  by  which  he  made  France  pay 
for  her  delivery  from  the  anarchy  and  blood- 
shed of  the  republic,  with  the  utter  loss  of 
her  freedom ;  and  in  extenuation  of  his  dread- 
frd  wars,  waged  to  gratify  an  almost  insane 
ambition,  at  the  cost  of  the  people's  mis- 
ery, and  the  massacre  and  pillage  of  their 
neighbors  ?    From  the  heignt  to  which  his 
arms  had  raised  him  of  all  but  emperor  of 
the  west,  and  from  the  eminence  so  dearly 
purchased  by  the  French,  of  having  dictated 
terms  to  all  the  sovereigns  in  their  own  cap- 
itals— ^he  and  they  were  hurled.    Twice  they 
had  the  bitter  mortification  of  receiving  the 
law  in  their  own  capital  from  those  they  had 
onoe  trampled  upon ;  and  his  fate  and  their 
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humiliation  -was  ihe  work  of  headstrong  pas- 
sions blinding  his  reason,  after  extingmsh- 
ing  his  humane  feelings. 
The  btest  and  best  historian  of  his  reign 

!M.  Thiers),  ^ough  filled  with  admiration 
or  his  genius,  ana,  as  is  natural  to  human 
weakness,  leaning  towards  the  hero  of  his 
tale,  has  been  compelled  to  account  for  his 
downfall  by  six  capital  errors,  committed 
through  lust  of  dominion  which  no  conquests 
could  satiate,^  and  through  the  caprices 
which,  sooner  or  later,  are  sure  to  spring  up 
in  the  soil  of  despotic  power  uncontrolled. 
Of  these  six  errors,  any  one  would  have 
sufficed  to  shake,  almost  to  subvert,  his 
power ;  and  every  one  of  them  had  caused 
the  destruction  of  thousands,  the' wretched- 
ness of  millions.  It  woiild  only  be  by  a 
perversion  of  all  right  feelings  if  the  spec- 
tacle of  his  fate  comd  excite  our  pity,  or  if 
we  could  regard  his  expulsion  from  France 
amidst  the  execrations  of  the  people  whom 
he  had  plunged  into  slavery,  misery,  and 
discomfiture,  his  attempt  at  self-destruction, 
his  wretched  end,  a  solitary  prisoner  in  a 
remote  island— ^ as  other  than  the  just  retri- 
bution by  unexampled  suffering  for  unex- 
ampled crimes ;  by  the  pride  wmch  had  for 
selt-indulgcnco  humbled  all  others,  being 
laid  prostrate  in  its  turn ;  by  that  wretched- 
ness falling  at  length  on  himself,  which, 
whensoever  he  had  a  purpose  to  serve,  he 
never  had  hesitated  to  make  others  undergo. 
Let  it  be  remembered  that  in  every  war 
which  he  waged,  from  his  assumption  of 
supreme  power  until  his  banishment  to  Elba,  ^ 
he  was  Uie  aggressor;  that  each  one  was 
undertaken  for  his  personal  aggrandizement, 
with  a  thin  disguise  of  national  glory ;  the 
glory  of  France,  of  which  he  was  not  a  na- 
tive— and  we  have  the  measure  of  his  guilt. 
The  death  of  En^hien,  the  sufferings  of 
Wrigjht,  the  punishment  of  Palm  (all  pro- 
ceeding f^om  that  excess  of  cruelty  which 
fear  is  so  apt  to  engender  in  a  violent  tem- 

Ser),  and  the  tortures  of  Toussaint,  are  often 
welt  upon  because  the  fortunes  of  individ- 
uals, presenting  a  more  definite  object  to  the 
mind,  strike  our  imagination  and  rouse  our 
feelings  more  than  wretchedness  in  larger 
masses,  less  distinctly  perceived.  The  out- 
rage upon  religion  by  his  declaring  himself 
a  Mahometan,  to  further  his  views  m  Egyptf 
and  the  equal  outrage  upon  morality  by  tne 
mingled  force  and  firaud  in  his  circumvention 
of  the  Spanish  princes,  have,  in  like  manner, 
been  singled  out  as  peculiar  subjects  of  re- 
proach. But  to  the  eye  of  calm  reflection, 
the  undertaking  an  unjustifiable  war  for  a 
selfish  purpose,  or  the  persisting  a  day  long- 
er than  necessary  in  a  contest  which  was 
b^;un  on  right  grounds,  presents  a  more 
gnevous  object  of  contemplation,  implies  a 


disposition  more  pernicious  to  the  world,  and 
is  ntted  to  call  down  a  reprobation  far  more 
severe. 

The  history  of  later  times,  indeed  of  oar 
own  country,  affords  a  contrast  to  the  fil- 
ings and  the  vices  which  we  have  been  view- 
ing, and  the  contemplation  of  which  may 
well  excite  sorrow  for  the  great  genius  whicn 
they  perverted,  and  abhorrence  of  the  mis- 
chievous uses  to  which  they  turned  it  Of 
our  own  illustrious  captain  and  statesman, 
who  defeated  all  Napoleon's  marshals  in  the 
cause  of  his  counti^  and  her  alUcs,  and  who 
ended  by  overcoming  Napoleon  himself,  it 
might  not  be  fit  to  speak  in  this  view,  be- 
cause, though  no  one  can  have  the  least 
doubt  how  he  would  have  acted  in  a  like  po- 
sition, yet  he  never  had  the  opportunity  of 
declining  the  assumption  of  power  beyond 
the  law.  But  in  Washington  we  may  con- 
template every  excellence,  military  ana  civil, 
applied  to  the  service  of  his  country  and  of 
mankind.  A  triumphant  warrior  unshaken 
in  confidence,  when  the  most  sanguine  had 
a  right  to  despair;  a  successful  ruler  in  all 
the  difficidties  of  a  course  wholly  untried ; 
directing  the  formation  of  a  new  government 
for  a  ^eat  people,  the  first  time  so  vast  an 
experiment  nad  ever  been  tried  by  man; 
voluntarily  and  unostentatiously  retiring 
from  supreme  power  with  the  veneration  of 
all  parties,  of  all  nations,  of  all  mai^dndy 
that  the  rights  of  men  might  be  conserved, 
and  that  his  example  might  never  be  ap- 

Sealed  to  by  vulgar  tyrants.  It  will  be  the 
uty  of  the  historian  and  the  sage  in  all  ages 
to  omit  no  occasion  of  commemorating  this 
illustrious  man ;  and  until  time  shall  be  no 
more,  will  a  test  of  the  progress  which  our 
race  has  made  in  wisdom  and  in  virtue,  be 
derived,  from  the  veneration  paid  to  the 
immortal  name  of  Washin^on. 

But,  though  the  offence  is  great  of  passing 
over  the  crimes  of  eminent  men  without  duly 
expressing  the  abhorrence  and  contempt 
which  they  raise  in  all  rational  and  virtuous 
minds,  care  must  be  taken  to  describe  fuUy 
their  merits,  to  set  forth  their  great  qualities, 
and  to  admit  those  ^ood  ones  waich  are 
sometimes  found  even  m  wicked  and  wholly 
unprincipled  men,  and  much  more  in  those 
whose  crimes  are  an  exception  to  their  gen- 
eral character.  The  truth  of  history  and 
interests  of  Justice  require  this  candid  state- 
ment ;  but  It  must  be  added,  that  the  bene- 
fits are  not  inconsiderable  which  result  from 
dwelling  on  these  better  parts,  and  impress- 
ing them  on  men's  minds  with  the  authority 
of  great  names  which  may  influence  some, 
while  the  mere  example  will  arrest  the  atten- 
tion of  all.  Thus  the  wickedness  of  Henry 
the  Fifth's  wars  of  mere  plunder,  end  his 
feebleness  in  sacrificing  Oldcastle,  the  most 
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distinguiflhed  person  of  the  age»  to  the  fury 
of  the  higots  whom  he  was  courting,  must 
ever  be  related  with  a  full  admission,  not 
indeed  of  the  benefits  which  our  constitution 
derived  from  the  costs  of  his  expeditions  re- 
quiring the  popular  consent  to  his  supplies, 
but  of  his  great  capacity  as  a  commander, 
his  general  sincerity  and  frankness,  so  rare 
in  princes  and  statesmen  of  those  times,  and 
his  freedom,  at  least,  from  such  a  stain  of 
cruelty  as  attaches  to  the  memory  of  his 
uncle,  the  Black  Prince  [Note  8],  whom  Mr. 
Hume  describes  as  a  perfect  character  "  to 
the  hour  of  his  death  unstained  by  any  blam- 
able  action,"  suppressing  the  massacre  of 
3,000  persons  of  both  sexes  and  all  ages  at 
Limoges  before  his  face  in  his  last  iUness. 
So  the  unjust  and  sanguinary  wars  of  Ed- 
ward IXL  with  Scotland  and  France  must 
not  shut  our  eyes  to  his  great  talents,  both 
in  the  field  and  in  government,  to  tho  mild- 
ness of  his  admimstration,  and  to  the  im- 
provements which  he  effected,  both  in  our 
jurisprudence  and  our  constitution. 

When  we  describe  the  habitual  fraud  and 
falsehood  of  Elizabeth  [Note  9],  her  mal- 
treatment of  Mary,  and  covert  attempts  to 
take  her  off  by  assassination,  her  sacrifice 
of  Davison  for  obeying  her  commands  for 
the  execution  in  order  to  support  her  false 
denial  of  these  commands, — ^we  must  at  the 
same  time  commemorate  her  great  qualities 
for  government,  b^  which  she  preserved  the 
peace  of  her  dommions  in  a  season  of  ex- 
treme difficulty,  from  reliffious  as  well  as 
political  dissensions,  and  ner  allowing  no 
influence  whatever  in  the  management  of 
public  afiairs  to  those  favorites  with  whom 
m  secret  she  led  a  life  of  indulgence  little 
scrutinized  by  most  Protestant  historians. 
But  far  more  princes,  while  justly  held  up 
to  reprobation  tor  their  tyranny,  and  to  con- 
tempt for  their  sordid  scnemes  carried  into 
execution  at  the  public  expense,  in  fact  by 
the  plunder  of  their  subjects,  deserve  just 
commendation  for  their  encouragement  of 
the  arts  and  advancing  the  improvement  of 
their  country.  Instead  of  denying  all  merit 
to  Lorenzo  ^Note  10]  del  Medici,  or  ascrib- 
ing his  munificence  to  vanitv,  we  are  only  to 
lament  that  his  accomplishments  and  his 
patronage  of  genius  should  have  dazzled 
good  men,  friends  of  liberty  as  well  as  of 
letters,  and  blinded  them  to  the  conduct  of 
one  who  enslaved  his  country,  directed  its 
resources  by  a  series  of  fraudident  devices  to 
his  own  profit,  treacherously  intrigued  to 
subvert  the  power  of  his  neighbors,  shed  the 
blood  of  his  adversaries  at  home,  sometimes 
by  his  official  tools,  sometimes  by  delivering 
tnem  over  to  the  mob,  when  their  atrocious 
offences  against  him  might  have  been  surely 
visited  by  the  law.    T^e  even  the  worst  of 


rulers,  those  whose  cruelty  and  profligacy 
are  the  detestation  of  all  mankind-~our  own 
Bichard  III.  and  the  Borgias^the  former  is 
believed  upon  ri^ht  evidence  to  have  com- 
mitted many  crimes  beside  those  of  which 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  while  just  praise  is 
not  ^ven  to  his  capacity,  his  courage,  and 
his  improvement  of  our  jurisprudence,  and 
the  mildness  of  his  government  to  all  but 
the  nobles ;  and  the  Borgias  have  not  been 
generally  noted,  as  they  deserved,  for  their 
talents  m  government,  their  protection  of 
learning,  and  especially  their  promotion  of 
the  important  study  of  jurisprudence.  The 
caprice  of  historians  in  some  sort  resembles 
that  of  the  vulgar,  either  struck  by  signal 
turpitude  and  regarding  it  as  pervading  gen- 
erally and  excluding;  Si  exception,  or  only 
viewing  the  exception  and  making  it  the 
rule  of  decision.  A  Bor^a  is  held  incapa- 
ble of  any  good  of  any  kind,  a  Lorenzo  m- 
capable  of  cviL  Notlung  can  tend  more  to 
keep  men  in  ignorance  tnan  such  exaggera- 
tions ;  and  they  have  the  hurtful  efi'ect  of 
intercepting  the  instruction  which  a  contem- 
plation of  the  real  state  of  the  fiicts  in  .each 
case  is  fitted  to  impart. 

The  ills  that  have  proceeded  from  the  great 
scourge  of  later  days  have  been  adverted  to, 
as  wcU  as  the  miscnievous  effects  of  the  ad- 
miration which  he  excited,  and  which  un- 
happily has  not  ceased  to  inspire  the  people 
whom  he  most  injured.  But  some  of  his 
great  qualities  it  would  be  impossible  to  ad- 
mire too  much;  andthoug^h  ms  genius  may 
be  pronounced  inimitable,  m  some  things  his 
example  may  be  followed,  and  therefore  it  is 
fit  that  these  should  be  recorded.  There  is 
indeed  an  obvious  expediency  in  dwelUng 
rather  upon  qualities  tne  example  of  whi^ 
may  lead  to  imitation,  than  upon  genius 
however  calculated  to  command  admiration. 
Genius,  which  consists  in  the  rare  gifts  of 
rich  f&ncy,  perception  of  resemblances,  and 
differences  not  apparent  to  ordinary  minds, 
but  admitted  by  all  as  soon  as  suggested, 
quick  and  sure  judgment,  and  the  power  of 
not  only  abstracting  the  attention  from  all 
objects  save  one,  but  of  directing  it  and  con- 
centrating upon  that  one.  This  is  what  we 
call  genius :  the  gift  of  very  few,  and  the 
works  of  which  are  to  be  admired  at  an  aw- 
ful distance.  The  ordinary  qualities  which 
a  diligent  study  and  a  fixed  aesire  to  excel 
may  place  more  or  less  within  the  reach  of 
all,  are  most  fit  to  be  recommended  by  the 
example  and  success  of  distinguished  indi- 
viduals. Of  these  Napoleon  possessed  two 
in  an  eminent  degree;  they  can  never  be 
sufficiently  kept  in  mind,  and  they  are  of 
universal  application, — ^the  strict  economy 
of  time,  in  compliance  with  the  maxim, 
**  Take  care  of  tne  minutes,  the  bom  will 
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take  care  of  themselves/'  and  the  habit  of 
invariably  mastering  the  whole  of  whatever 
subject  or  part  of  a  subject  he  considered 
himself  interested  in  being  acquainted  with. 
The  captain  who  carried  him  to  Elba  ex- 
pressed to  me  his  astonishment  at  his  pre- 
cise, and  as  it  were  familiar,  knowledge  of 
all  the  minute  details  connected  with  the 
ship.  I  heard  from  one  engaged  in  the  great 
Helvetic  mediation,  1802,  that  though  the 
deputies  soon  found  how  hopeless  they  were 
of  succeeding  with  the  First  Consul,  yet  they 
felt  themselves  defeated  in  the  long  discus- 
sion by  one  more  thorougnly  master  of  all 
the  details  of  the  complicated  question  than 

^  they  could  have  believed  it  possible  for  any 
foreigner  to  become.  My  illustrious  friend, 
the  Duke  of  Wellington,  had  a  like  consum- 
mate acquaintance  with  whatever  subject  he 
was  called  upon  to  consider  practically. 
Among  others,  may  be  mentioned  his  apply- 
ing himself  at  once  to  the  most  minute  de- 
ta^  of  anjr  matters,  however  remote  from 
his  professional  pursuits,  as  I  have  heard 
Lord  Olenelg  describe  with  wonder  his  be- 
coiAing  familiar  in  a  few  days  with  the  whole 
of  a  complicated  question  respecting  the 
navigation  of  the  Euphrates,  when  his  lord- 
ship was  minister  for  India;  and  then  all 
military  men  knew  how  thoroughly  the  duke 
understood  the  whole  details  of  regimental 
economy  and  discipline;  which  Napoleon 
did  not  so  well  know,  because  he  cared  not 
80  much  for  the  comforts  of  his  men,  nor  was 
at  all  sparing  of  their  lives  (a  principal  ob- 
ject at  all  times  with  the  duke) ;  but  he  had 
a  knowledge  almost  preternatural  of  the  place 
where  each  corps,  or  even  company,  of  his 
yast  armies  was  to  be  found  at  any  given 
time,  because  this  was  intimately  connected 
wiUi  the  use  he  might  make  of  what  he  some- 
what unfeelingly  termed  the  "  raw  material" 
These  examples  of  the  rule  which  forbids 
BU])erficial  knowledge  absolutely,  and  pre- 
scribes going  to  the  bottom  of  any  subject, 
or  such  part  of  any  subject,  as  we  intend  to 
learn,  give  it  the  sanction  of  both  those  em- 
inent men's  experience,  and  show  that  it  is 
recommended  oy  their  invariable  success. 

The  effect  of  action  and  reaction  upon  the 
historian  and  the  mtdtitude  has  been  ad- 

■  verted  to.  As  re^rds  the  actors  in  the  af- 
fairs of  the  world  it  is  not  to  be  overlooked ; 
and  it  may  even  afford  some  extenuation  of 
their  faults.  The  mtdtitude  are  in  a  meas- 
ure the  accomplices,  if  not  the  instigators,  of 
those  who  for  selfish  objects,  betray  their  in- 
terests, and  work  their  misery  or  their  ruin. 
Seduced  by  the  spectacle  of  triumphant  force, 
stricken  with  wonder  at  the  mere  exercise  of 
ffreat  faculties  with  great  success,  men  with- 
draw tiieir  eyes  from  the  means  by  which 
the  ends  are  attained,  and  lose  their  natural 


hatred  of  wickedness  in  their  admiration  of 
genius  and  their  sense  of  power.  It  is  truly 
a  disinterested  admiration,  for  they  them- 
selves pay  the  price ;  and  their  oppression, 
with  every  suffering  that  misgovemment  can 
inflict,  is  the  result  of  the  cruelty  which  they 
did  not  abhor,  the  meanness  which  they  did 
not  scorn  when  dazzled  with  the  false  lustre 
shed  over  detestable  or  despicable  deeds  of 
brilliant  capacity  crowned  with  victory.  Na- 
poleon knew  how  safely  he  might  rely  upon 
this  delusion,  and  he  knew  that  the  people 
whom  he  enslaved  and  ruined  were  intoxi- 
cated with  the  glory  which  he  gained  and 
for  which  they  so  heavily  paid.  In  one 
respect,  at  least,  he  was  less  to  blame  than 
they ;  he  faced  the  danger,  if  he  witnessed 
the  miseries  of  war ;  while  they,  in  perfect 
safety,  upheld  him  in  his  course  to  make 
the  country  unprofitably  powerful  by  the 
slaughter  of  thousands  and  the  misery  of 
milhons.  Surely,  surely,  a  most  sacred  duly 
is  imposed  upon  the  teachers  of  mankind^ 
whether  historians  who  record  or  reasonera 
who  comment  upon  events,  to  exert  all  their 
powers  for  weaning  them  from  this  fatal  de- 
lusion—to mark,  as  their  worst  enemies, 
those  who  would  cherish  the  feelings  of  mu- 
tual aversion  or  jealousy  between  nations 
connected  by  near  neighborhood,  which 
makes  hostility  most  pernicious,  and  friendly 
intercourse  most  beneficial — and,  above  all, 
unceasingly  to  impress  upon  their  minds  the 
contrast  oetween  the  empty  renown  of  war, 
with  its  unspeakable  horrors,  and  the  solid 
glory  of  peace,  as  real  as  its  blessings  are 
substantial.  It  is  said  that  the  present  ruler 
of  France  returned  from  his  successful  cam- 
paign impressed  with  a  deep  sense  of  theae 
norrors,  and  that  his  wise  devotion  to  the 
peaceful  improvement  of  the  country  has 
oeen  stimulated  by  the  recollection  of  the 
scenes  he  had  witnessed.  Let  us  hope  and 
trust  that  no  vile  flatterer  will  ever  succeed 
in  tempting  him  to  abandon  his  course,  and 
that  he  wul  join  all  virtuous  and  rational 
men  in  discountenancing  the  feelings  which 
under  his  predecessor  were  productive  of  such 
misery  to  Trance  and  to  the  world — feelings 
which  imposed  and  still  impose  upon  all 
neighboring  nations  the  heavy  cost  of  un- 
ceasing watchftilness  and  preparation. 

It  is  not  enough,  however,  tnat  the  instruc- 
tors of  the  people,  and  especially  of  youth, 
avoid  propagating  dan^rous  errors,  and  im- 
planting, or  encouraging  in  their  growth, 
feelings  hostile  to  the  best  interests  of  man- 
kind. Their  duty  is  to  inculcate  principles 
and  cherish  sentiments  having  uie  direct 
tendency  to  promote  human  happiness.  Now 
the  wisdom  of  ancient  times,  though  it  dealt 
largely  with  the  subject  of  our  passions,  and 
generally  with  the  nature  of  man  in  the  ab- 
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Btract,  never  stooped  to  regard  as  worthy  of 
consideration  the  rights,  me  comforts,  and 
the  improvement  of  the  community  at  large. 
The  people  were  appealed  to  when  advantag^e 
coula  be  taken  of  their  prejudices,  or  their 
feelings  could  be  excited  lor  a  particular  pur- 
pose ;  their  advancement  in  Knowledge  and 
refinement  was  little  regarded ;  and  he  who 
devoted  himself  to  rendering  them  real  ser- 
vice, was  viewed  as  going  out  of  the  ordinary 
path,  and  seeking  glory  in  a  singular  and 
mntastic  wav  i  "  rtdc  guceso"  says  Cicero, 
addressing  Julius  Caesar,  *^ne  tua  divina  vir- 
tus admiratUmis  plus  sit  liabitura  quam 
gloria,  si  quidem  gloria  est  illustris  etper- 
vagata  mtutorum  et  fnagnomm,  vd  in  suos, 
velin  pairiam,  vd  in  omne  genus  hominum 
foma  meritorum**  (pro  Mabcello,  viii). 
The  space  was  supposed  impassable  which 
separates  the  vulgar  from  tne  philosopher 
and  the  statesman.  They  were  not  even  re- 
garded as  much  above  the  brutes  which  per- 
ish J  "  Simul  sapientibus  placet "  says  Taci- 
tus, ^^non  cum  corpore  extinguunter  Magnje 
ANiMiE."  A  sounder  philosophy  and  a  piurer 
religion  have  in  modem  times  entirely  abol- 
ished all  such  distinctions;  and  to  consult 
the  interests  and  promote  the  improvement 
in  every  way  of  the  great  body  of  the  people 
is  not  only  the  object  of  all  rational  men's 
efforts,  but  the  best  title  to  public  respect, 
and  the  direct  road  to  fame.  The  instruc- 
tors of  youth  have  thus  devolved  upon  them 
the  duty  of  directing  the  minds  of  their  pupils 
towards  the  most  important  purposes  wmch 
their  acquirements  can  serve  to  promote — 
the  diffusion  of  knowledge  among  the  peo- 
ple, and  their  general  improvement,  incul- 
cating the  grand  lesson  of  morals  as  well  as 
of  wisdom,  that  whatever  they  learn,  of  what- 
ever accomplishments  they  become  possessed 
—in  a  word,  all  their  acquired  talents  as 
much  as  their  natural  gifts,  are  a  trust  held 
for  the  benefit  not  more  of  themselves  than 
of  their  fellow-creatures,  and  of  the  use 
whereof  they  shall  one  day  have  to  render  a 
strict  account.  The  impressions  left  on  the 
mind  in  early  years  are  so  lively  that  they 
last  through  life ;  and  when  partially  efiaced 
by  other  studies,  or  by  the  cares  of  the  world, 
they  still  exert  tome  influence,  and  may  often 
be  found  far  more  than  is  supposed  to  modify 
the  counteracting  or  neutrahzing  influences 
which  they  cannot  resist.  This  undoubted 
truth  is  not  the  less  important  for  being  often 
admitted,  though  there  is  reason  to  fear 
oftener  admitted  than  acted  upon  in  j)ractice. 
The  difl'erence  between  ancient  times  and 
modem  in  one  great  particular  cannot  be  too 
constantly  kept  before  the  eyes  of  youth,  the 
difference  arising  from  the  art  of  printing, 
and  its  important  effects,  the  discussion  of 
all  questions  by  written  addresses  to  much 


ppreater  numbers  than  can  attend  nublio  meet- 
ings. The  orator  has  thus  a  fellow-laborer^ 
it  may  be  a  supporter  or  an  opponent,  but 
certainly  a  rival  m  the  author,  who  no  longer, 
as  of  old,  addresses  a  select  few,  at  a  differ- 
ent time,  perhaps  long  after  the  occasion  of 
the  discussion,  but  addresses  the  same  per- 
sons who  form  the  orator's  audience,  and 
vast  numbers  besides,  nearly  at  the  same 
time  and  in  the  same  circumstances.  It  is 
needless  to  observe  how  incalculably  this  in- 
creases the  importance  of  the  literary  class 
of  the  community,  and  this  never  can  be  too 
deeply  impressed  upon  the  student.  All  the 
heavv  responsibility  which  rests  on  this  class, 
should  be  unceasingly  dwelt  upon ;  nor  can 
there  be  a  more  fit  thing  than  to  cite  the 
words  of  Mirabeau,  who  held  the  literary 
character  in  the  highest  estimation,  gloiying 
in  the  name  of  cutjor,  proud,  and  not 
ashamed  of  receiving  the  wages  of  his  labor 
necessary  for  his  support,  albeit  of  a  house 
more  under  the  dominion  of  family  pride 
than  any  in  France — to  the  excess  of  deny- 
ing their  relationship  with  the  great  engineer 
who  belonged  to  tneir  race  (Xtiqueti),  and 
conferred  more  real  glorv  upon  them  than 
all  its  other  members.  Mirabeau  thus  apos- 
trophizes literary  men : — 

"  All !  s'ils  86  d^voucraient  legalement  an  no- 
ble metier  d'etre  utiles  1  Si  leur  indomptable 
amour  propre  pouvait  composer  avec  luim^me, 
et  sacrincr  la  gloriole  k  la  dignit^I  Si  nu  lieu 
de  s'avilir,  de  s'cntre  declarer  r^ciproquemcnt 
leur  influence,  ils  rennissaicnt  leurs  cnorts  et 
Icurs  travaux  pour  terrasser  rnrabition  qui  usnrpe 
Timposteur  qui  €gare,  lo  Iftche  qui  so  vend ;  si 
m^prisant  le  vil  metier  do  gladiatenrs  litteraires, 
ils  BO  croissaint  en  v^ritablcs  fr^res  d'armcs  cen- 
tre les  pr^JDgds ;  le  mensonge,  le  charlatainsme, 
la  tyrannie,  de  quclque  genre  qu'ello  soit,  en 
moins  d'uu  sibcte  la  face  de  la  terre  serait 
cbang^." 

"  Ah  !  would  they  but  devote  themselves  hon- 
estly to  the  noble  art  of  being  useful  1  if  their 
indomitable  vanity  would  compound  with  itself, 
and  sacrifice  fame  to  dignity !  if,  instead  of  vili- 
fying one  another,  and  tearing  one  another  in 
pieces,  and  mutnally  destroying  their  influence, 
they  would  combine  their  exertions  and  their 
labors  to  overthrow  the  ambitious  who  usurps, 
the  impostor  who  deceives,  the  base  who  sells 
himself;  if,  scorning  the  vile  vocation  of  literary 
gladiators,  they  banded  themselves  like  true 
brethren  in  arms  against  prejudice,  fali-ehood, 
quackery,  tyranny,  of  whatever  description,  in 
less  than  a  centurv  the  whole  face  of  the  earth 
would  be  changed!" 

It  is  pleasing,  it  is  also  useful,  to  reflect 
upon  the  tendency  of  academical  studies  to 
pierce  beyond  our  walls,  and  by  means  of 
popular  assemblies,  and  the  press,  to  spread 
over  the  people  the  knowledge  here  acouired. 
Not  onlv  have  the  lectures  occasionally  de- 
livered by  our  professors  beyond  the  pre- 
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dncts  had  the  happiest  effects  upon  the  mid- 
dle classes,  but  they  have  extended  to  the 
working  men.  It  was  indeed  a  pupil  of  this 
university  (Dr.  Birkbeck),  afterwards  trans- 
ferred to  a  quasi  collegiate  chair  at  Glasgow, 
who,  sixty  years  ago,  made  the  great  step  of 
lecturing  upon  scientific  subjects  to  the  work- 
ing classes.  In  the  town  where  Watt,  in  his 
workshop,  applied,  in  philosophical  princi- 
ple, the  knowledge  he  had  learned  from 
Black,  to  the  construction  of  the  great  en- 
gine which  has  almost  changed  the  face  of 
the  world,  the  attempt  was  most  appropri- 
ately made  and  with  complete  success,  to 
demonstrate  that  the  highest  intellectual 
cultivation,  and  a  keen  relish  for  the  sub- 
Hme  truths  of  science,  is  compatible  with 
die  daily  toil  and  cares  of  our  humbler 
brethren.  A  further  encouragement  to  the 
spread  of  such  studies  has  been  recently 
^ven  by  the  English  universities  in  bestow- 
mg  honors  of  a  class  subordinate  to  aca- 
demical, after  due  examination.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  we  shall  follow  so  admira- 
ble an  example. 

The  instructors  of  youth  have  no  more 
important  duty  than  to  inculcate  the  ^reat 
truth  ever  through  life  worthy  of  a  urge 
riiare  in  the  guidance  of  our  conduct,  that  it 
is  beneficence  rather  than  benevolence — at 
least  benevolence  shown  in  beneficence — 
which  can  be  regarded  as  a  virtue,  and  en- 
titled to  confidence  and  respect.  Mere  good 
dispositions,  unless  guided  by  good  judg- 
ment, may  be  admired  as  amiable,  but  must 
be  barren  of  good  fruit,  and  may  even  pro- 
duce eviL  Charity,  ill  bestowed,  may  prove 
more  hurtfUl  than  selfishness ;  and  they  who 
have  impoverished  themselves,  or  their  heirs, 
may  find  others  yet  more  injured  by  their 
iffnortuice  or  eirora,  as  gifts  WoWd  with 
the  best  intentions  have  been  found  to  pro- 
mote the  immorality  and  propagate  the  dis- 
eases which  they  were  designed  to  prevent. 
Foundling  and  small-pox  hospitals,  both  in 
England  and  Ireland,  and  on  the  continent, 
are  the  proofs.  But  where  the  will  to  serve 
mankind  unites  with  the  knowledge  how  to 
serve  them — ^where  the  will  is  followed  hj 
the  deed,  and  the  desire  to  do  good  is  mti- 
fied  at  a  personal  sacrifice — ^there  can  be  no 
greater  merit  in  the  eyes  of  men,  nor  any, 
let  us  humbly  affirm,  more  fitted  to  obtam 
the  approval  of  Heaven.  It  is  bountifully 
ordered  that  such  conduct  shall  even  in  this 
life  be  rewarded  both  by  an  approving  con- 
science and  by  the  delight  which  the  reflec- 
tion affords.  But  generous  acts  are  limited 
by  our  means,  and  we  Can  only,  in  a  few  in- 
stances,  have  this  enjoyment.  I  have  known 
a  small  circle  of  persons  who  made  a  point 
of  doing  some  act  of  kindness  to  individuals 
daily— that  h  dailv  on  an  average*— keeping 


what  was  termed  a  Titus'  account,  firom  the 
Roman  emperor  who  deemed  every  day  lost 
in  which  some  deed  of  mercy  or  faTor  had 
not  been  done.  But  such  indulgences  are 
confined  by  our  circumstances,  or  our  neces- 
sary avocations.  Then  let  us  compound  by 
acts  which  have  a  beneficial  tendency  on  a 
larger  scale,  and  give  whole  classes  of  our 
fellow-creatures  cause  to  bless  our  name. 

Such  is  the  duty,  and  such  ou^ht  to  be 
the  pleasure,  of  all  men,  each  in  his  station; 
and  at  every  age,  from  the  entrance  into 
active  life  down  to  its  close,  even  of  those 
whose  years  make  it  necessary  to  relax, 
though  by  no  means  to  give  up  tneir  labors. 
From  an  entire  discontinuance  of  work  they 
would  vainly  seek  repose, — 

"  The  want  of  occapation  is  not  rest ; 
A  mind  quite  vacant  is  a  mind  distrcst." 

— COWPKB. 

I  In  former  times  it  was  very  usual  for  those 
whose  lives  had  been  passed  in  camps  or 
courts,  wearied  with  the  turmoil  and  anxie- 
ties of  war,  or  the  busy  restlessness  of  in* 
trigue,  to  seek  repose  in  the  cloister  in 

"  The  deep  solitados  and  awful  cells." 

where  they  fancied  that 


"  Heavenly  pensive  meditation  dwells ;'' 

and  fondly  hoped,  by  superstidous  obser- 
vances, to  efface  their  own  memory  of  evil 
deeds,  or  to  propitiate  Heaven  by  mortifica- 
tions which  tormented  themselves,  and  bene- 
fited no  one.  Even  many  whose  course  had 
been  blameless,  and  who  had  only  to  lament 
the  advance  of  age  unfitting  them  for  active 
life,  sought  the  cloistered  shade  with  the 
same  design  of  enjoying  rest  and  seeking 
the  divine  favor  by  unprofitable  service.  In 
our  day  a  wiser  and  more  virtuous  course  is 
taken  by  those  who  are  no  longer  able  to 
perform  all  the  duties  which  had  exhausted 
the  strength  of  their  youth.  They  still  feel 
able  to  contribute  their  share,  though  far  less 
than  they  could  wish,  to  the  service  of  man- 
kind. They  trust  that  their  solacing  them- 
selves with  classical  reminiscences  may  be 
pardoned  to  their  period  of  life,  as  well  as  the 
prolixity  of  spirits  which  attends  it ;  and  at 
any  rate,  they  can  abstain  from  hurtful  and 
degrading  indulgences,  and  from  the  indul- 
gence of  inaction  and  indolence  as  degrading, 
if  less  hurtfrd. 

"  Pieriis  pollent  stndiis,  multoque  redundant 
Eloqnio;  nee  dcsidiis,  dapibusve  pamiis 
Indulgcro  jnyat ;  nee  tanta  liccntia  vita 
Abripit,  nut  mo  res  tas  lascitla  rclaxat ; 
Sed  gravlbus  cans  animum  sortita  senilcm, 
Ignea  longava  frsenator  corde  juventus. 

^-Cland.  Prob,  con. 

If  in  action  good  intentions  avail  nothing 
irithout  deeds,  and  even  deeds  are  of  no  merit, 
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howeyer  well  meant,  unless  wisely  done^  so 
opinions  as  opinions,  and  without  reference 
to  actions,  are  of  no  value  except  for  their 
truth,  their  soundness ;  and  this  is  alone  to 
be  regarded  in  their  adoption.    Their  favor 
with  man,  their  subservienc;^  to  a  particular 
purpose,  their  accordance  with  a  nrevailing 
'prejudice,  their  striking  novelty  ana  original- 
itj'  or  repugnance  to  commonly  received  doc- 
tnnes-— are  all  wholly  extraneous  to  that 
which  alone  must  be  considered  in   our 
inquiries,  and  especially  in  our  teaching. 
Their  truth  or  falsehood  is  ever  to  be  re- 
garded, and  nothing  else*    But  in  the  same 
degree  in  which  the  pursuit  of  truth  must 
be  the  sole  object,  so  is  the  bearing  entirely 
with  those  who  dissent  from  us  a  paramount 
duty ;  indeed  the  one  position  is  involved  in 
the  other.    We  cannot  be  in  search  of  truth 
alone,  but  in  pursuit  of  something  else,  if 
we  do  not  allow  others  to  hold  their  opin- 
ions, however  different  from  ours.    The  dif- 
ference can  only  be  the  ground  of  our  disap- 
E roving  or  pitying,  but  on  no  account  of 
laming.    If  they  Imve  honestly  formed  their 
opinions  upon  whatever  subject,  moral,  po- 
litical, or  religious,  they  may  he  blamed  for  the 
misconduct  of  the  understanding,  but  not  for 
the  opinions,  however  erroneous,  to  which  it 
has  led  them.    To  Qod  they  are  responsible, 
not  to  man,  and  in  proportion  to  the  im- 
portance of  the  subject  is  the  responsibility 
neavjr ;  on  the  subject  of  religion,  therefore, 
heaviest  of  all,  because  then  even  careless- 
ness, oversight^  is  criminal;    deeply  to  be 
blamed  by  men,  though  not  to  be  punished, 
and  in  the  si^^t  of  God  one  of  the  gravest 
ofienccs.    It  is  strange  how  great  in  all  ages 
has  been  the  confusion  of  ideas  on  this  sub- 
ject, and  greatest  upon  matters  where  it 
was  most  nurtful — ^religious  opinion.    Men 
justly  regarded  these,  as  of  cul  others,  the 
most  important,  and  error  the  most  to  be  de- 
]dored ;  and  that  every  temporal  considera- 
tion was  comparatively  insignificant.    But 
they  also  supposed  that  belief  was  under  the 
absolute  and  immediate  control  of  the  will, 
and  therefore,  having  the  power,  they  drew 
the  inference  that  they  had  not  only  a  right, 
but  a  duty  to  exercise  their  power  in  ccn^ 
polling  the  unbeliever  or  destroying  him,  as 
!touis  IX.  (St.  Louis)  the  mildest  and  most 
conscientious  of  piinces  (but  whose  fanati- 
cism cost  the  lives  of  thousands  as  well  as  his 
own)  held  it  the  duty  of  a,  true  knight  when 
he  met  unbelievers  not  to  reason  with  them, 
but  put  them  to  death.    So  little  could  he 
have  opened  his  mind  to  comprehend,  much 
lesa  to  embrace  the   doctrine   of  Bishop 
Jeremjr  Taylor,  delivered  by  him  as  that  of 
nJH  rational  men— •*'  No  man  can  change  his 
opinion  when  he  will,  and  using  force  may 
Dake  a  hypocrite  but  never  a  right  believer. 
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Louis  might  have  found  the  same  doctrine 
in  the  fathers  of  his  church,  in  St.  Ambrose, 
and  also  in  St.  Gregory,  who  expressly  de« 
clares  that  no  man  is  to  be  hated  for  his 
error  any  more  than  error  is  to  be  loved  for 
the  sake  of  those  who  hold  it.  [Note  11.] 
All  intolerance  of  every  kind  proceeds  from 
the  same  confusion  of  ideas,  the  more  mis- 
diievous  because  oftentimes  perfectly  honest ; 
from  that  of  St  Louis  and  of  the  Inquisi- 
tion down  to  the  milder  form  of  attaching 
civil  disqualifications  to  religious  opinions, 
and  even  to  political  when  they  have  at  some 
periods  been  connected  with  religious  belief. 
The  prejudices  and  gross  errors  in  which 
such  persecution  in  all  its  forms  originates, 
cannot  be  too  carefully  gufirded  against  in 
practice,  or  too  fully  exposed  in  teaching. 

The  sound  doctrines  on  all  subjects  of 
moral,  political,  and  theological  sacnce  at 
all  times  taught  within  these  walls,  have  es- 
tablished the  character  of  the  Universitv  upon 
a  solid  foundation.    But  it  is  not  to  oe  for- 
gotten that  injury  to  the  cause  of  truth  haa 
been  done  by  a  very  eminent  person  in  whose 
^eat  capacity  and  cdebrity  this  city  takes  a 
just  pride,  how  much  soever  his  talents  may 
have  oeen  misapplied ;  and  it  well  becomes 
the  instructors  of  youth  strenuously  to  coun- 
teract the  influence  of  David  Hume,  both  on 
account  of  the  incalculable  importance  of  the 
subjects  on  which  he  was  misled,  and  also  in 
respect  of  a  far  less  material  circumstance, 
the  disposition  of  ignorant  persons  in  other 
countries  to  represent  him  as  having  pro- 
moted an  infidel  school  or  sect  in  Scotland. 
It  is  fit  on  this  point  that  the  truth  should 
be  plainly  spoken, — Mr.  Hume  was  not  a 
sceptic  either  in  his  political  or  his  religious 
errors.    His  opinions  were  perfectly  decided 
when  they  could  be  held  upcn  positive  or 
affirmative  positions  j  and  as  decided  as  any 
that  could  be  held  upon  mere  negations. 
He  was  the  adversar;^  of  popular  rights,  and 
the  ally  of  the  EngEsh  High  Church  P&rty 
against  these  rights,  widely  as  he  dincrcd 
from  all  churches  upon  the  grounds  of  their 
belief  and  upon  tne  foundations  of  their 
power.    He  was  upon  all  reh'gion,  both  na- 
tural and  revealed,  a  disbeliever  rather  than 
an  unbeliever,  rejecting  the  evidence  of  the 
former  and  declaring^  it  to  be  whoU^  insuffi- 
cient to  prove  the  existence  of  a  Deity  or  the 
immortality  of  the  soul,  and  holding  the 
statements  upon  which  the  latter  rests  to  be 
not  only  false  but  impossible.    This  is  not 
scepticiem,  but  dogmatism.    It  is  the  asser- 
tion that  of  a  miracle  there  can  be  no  proof; 
that  of  a  God  and  future  state  there  is  no 
proof,  no  reason  whatever  for  believing  it. 
This  then  is  atheism,  as  much  as  any  person 
of  sound  mind  can  hold  the  opinion ;  and 
this  ought  constantly  to  be  exposed  aa  suc^ 
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and  refuted.     PortunateW  there   are   the 
means  of  triamphant  refutation;    for   the 
-whole  ar^ment  of  Mr.  Hume  rests  u^on  an 
entire  misconception  of  the  nature  of  induc- 
tive reasoning ;  and  it  is  not  too  much  to 
affirm  that  if  he  had  ever  attended  to  any 
hranch  of  natural  philosophy,  he  could  not 
have  fallen  into  so  manifest  an  error.    There 
is  no  one  part  of  the  argument  which  would 
not  destroy  all  inductive  science.    All  gen- 
eralization would  be  put  an  end  to ;  experi- 
mental inquiries  must  stand  still ;  no  step 
could  be  made,  no  conclusion  drawn  bej'ona 
the  mere  facts  observed;  and  the  sacnce 
must  be  turned  from  the  process  of  general 
reasoning  upon  particular  facts,  into  the 
bare  record  of  those  particular  facts  them- 
selves.   The  late  discoveries  in  fossil  osteol- 
ogy afford  additional  proof  of  Mr.  Hume's 
hasty  assumption  both  on  the  question  of  a 
Providence  and  on  that  of  miracles.    It  is 
now  proved  by  evidence  which  he  must  have 
admitted  to  be  sufficient,  that  at  one  remote 
period  in  the  history  of  our  globe  there  was 
an  exertion  of  creative  power  to  form  the 
human  and  certain  other  races  not  before 
existing ;  so  that  he  must  have  believed  in 
the  miracle  of  creation,  that  is,  the  interpo- 
sition of  a  being  powerful  enough  to  suspend 
the  established  order  of  things,  and  make  a 
new  one.    The  argument  rests  on  the  same 
grounds  as  to  a  future  state,  in  so  far  as  he 
denies  the  proof  of  a  power  to  continue  the 
soul  apart  from  the  body.    But  there  is  this 
material  difference  in  tne  evidence  that  our 
induction  is  conclusive  as  to  the  existence 
of  the  Deity  and  the  independent  and  sep- 
arate nature  of  the  soul,  but  onljr  proves  the 
probability  of  its  continued  existence.    Its 
entirely  oifiEerent  nature   from   matter   as 
shown  in  the  quickness  of  its  operations ; 
its  independence  of  the  bod^  proved  by  the 
faculties  sometimes  becoming  stronger  as 
the  body  decays ;  above  aU,  its  surviving  the 
complete  change  of  the  body,  so  that  hardly 
a  particle  of  the  corporeal  frame  remains, 
while  the  mind  continues  unchanged,  unless 
perhaps  by  gaining  strength — all  demon- 
strate its  different  constitution  and  its  inde- 
pendent existence ;  and  as  there  is  no  one 
example  of  annihilation  in  the  universe,  what 
is  termed  destruction  being  only  dissolution 
and  new  combination — and  the  soul,  from 
the  singleness  of  its  nature,  without  parts, 
heing  incapable  of  such  destruction,  we  are 
left  to  infer,  from  the  prevalence  of  benev- 
olent design  in  all  the  Creator's  works  that 
'he  will  continue  what  he  has  formed,  and  so 
largely  endowed  and  bountifully  cherished. 

It  IS  not  perhaps  just  to  consider  Mr. 
"Hume's  unfortunate  views  as  adopted  from 
the  desire  to  take  a  Hne  different  from  the 
commonly  received   opinions,  though  the 


force  of  this  temptation  to  a  young  author 
may  be  naturally  enough  suspected.    But 
that  his  political  prejudices  biassed  his  mind 
can  hardly  be  doubted.    He  had  formed  the 
worst  opinion  of  the  Commonwealth-men  in 
the  seventeenth  century  and  of  their  suc- 
cessors, the  Whigs  in  his  own  day ;  and  the  . 
fanaticism  of  the  former  gave  him  a  preju- 
dice aeainst  their  religious  principles,  like 
that  of  the  Tories  and  Preethinkers  in  Queen 
Anne's  time.    His  inaccuracy  as  an  historian, 
from  his  Tory  prejudices  and  his  habitual 
carelessness,  is  now  universally  admitted; 
indeed  even  where  he  had  no  bias  of  opinion^ 
and  feeling  to  mislead  him,  that  inaccuracy^ 
appears  manifest,  as  in  the  suppression  or 
all  mention  of  the  Limoges  massacre,  when 
describing  the  Black  Prince's  whole  conduct 
through  life  as  without  a  stain.    Of  the  like 
carelessness  in  some  instances,  and  prejudice 
in  others,  his  writings  on  religious  subjects 
give  constant  proofs.    The  entire  misappli- 
cation [Note  12]  of  Archbishop  Tillot son's 
argument  on  the  real  presence  is  one  in- 
stance ;  and  the  perversion  or  ignorance  of 
inductive  science  is  another ;  to  which  may 
be  added  his  failing  to  observe  that  the  argu- 
ment a^inst  miracles  would  apply  to  cases 
of  testimony  which  may  be  put  as  quite  de- 
cisive, and  which  he  nimself  must  admit. 
The  admirable  st>*le  of  this  great  author,  and 
his  acuteness  and  ingenui^  have,  in  his  re- 
ligious and  historical  works,  only  served  for 
the  propagation  of  error ;  and  the  contrast  is 
very  remarkable  which  they  present  to  his 
writings  on  subjects  of  which  he  had  made 
himseu  master,  and  on  which  he  had  no  bias 
to  mislead  him.     In  his  political  discourses^ 
when  he  was  only  in  search  of  truth,  and 
uninfluenced  by  the  authority  of  great  names, 
or  the  dominion  of  popular  prejudice,  or  the 
clamors  of  particular  interests,  he  first  un- 
folded and   enfored  the  sound  principles 
which  guide  the  commercial  policy  of  mod- 
em times.    It  would  be  impossible  too  highly 
to  commend  these  discourses,  or  too  steadily 
to  keep  in  view  the  cause  of  their  superiori^ 
to  his  other  works. 

Greatly  as  this  celebrated  writer  is  to  be 
blamed  K>r  the  rashness  of  his  speculations, 
and  his  yielding  to  the  bias  whicn  appears  to 
have  influenced  him  in  these  and  other  in- 
quiries, he  is  almost  entirely  free  from  the 
cnarge  justly  made  against  Voltaire  and  his 
contemporaries,  some  of  them,  as  Voltaire 
himself  mere  Deists,  of  treating  these  mat- 
ters with  ridicule,  or  ribaldry,  or  with  a  lev- 
ity wholly  unsuited  to  the  sacred  subject; 
and  fitted  only  to  inffict  pain  upon  conscien- 
tious believers.  With  the  exception  of  a 
sentence  or  two  in  the  essay  on  miracles,  his 
writings  preserve  the  most  unbroken  gravity, 
indeed  all  the  seriousness  which  is-so  oecom- 
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ing.  The  same  praise  belongs  to  Bousseau, 
who  indeed  was  a  reluctant  unbeliever,  but 
he  had  none  of  the  reasoning  power  which 
Hume  possessed,  so  that  his  unbelief  is  less 
to  be  censured. 

It  has  been  deemed  necessary  to  state 
these  things  respecting  Mr.  Hume,  in  order 
that  his  authority  may  be  reduced  to  its  just 
dimensions,  and  especially  with  youn^  men 
led  away  by  his  great  name  and  his  mcon- 
testably  great  merits  in  some  important  par- 
ticulars. 

But  besides  counteracting  that  influence, 
the  studies  themselves  in  which  he  has  been 
the  promoter  of  error,  are  of  such  vast  im- 
portance, one  of  them  the  most  momentous 
of  all,  that  no  pains  can  be  deemed  too  great, 
no  care  too  unremitting,  to  exclude  false 
doctrine,  and  inculcate  sound  opinions. 

Nor  is  it  only  in  teaching  divinity,  techni- 
callv  so  called,  in  imfolding  the  truths  of  re- 
vealed religion  that  this  duty  can  be  dis- 
charged. The  great  doctrines  of  natural 
thoolog}'  demand  the  closest  attention,  and 
afibrd  the  most  valuable  support  to  the  teach- 
ers of  the  revealed  word.  Nothing  can  be 
more  groundless  than  the  jealousy  some- 
times felt,  but  oftener  professed,  of  natural 
religion  by  the  advocates  of  revealed.  Bacon, 
who  had  his  prejudices  on  the  subject  of 
final  causes  occasioned  by  the  abuse  of  that 
doctrine,  describes  natural  reUgion  as  **  the 
key  of  revealed,  which,"  as  he  says,  "  opens 
our  understanding  to  the  genuine  spirit  of 
the  Scriptures,  umocking  our  belief  so  that 
we  may  enter  upon  the  serious  contemplation 
of  the  Divine  power,  the  characters  of  which 
are  so  deeply  engraven  in  the  works  of  the 
creation."  (De  Dig.  et  Ang.  Lib.  L)  New- 
ton has  said,  "Be  Deo  de  quo  uHqtie  exphe- 
fwrnenis  disserere  ad  phUosophiam  naturalem 
pertmety  (PrinciptOj  8c7wl,  gen,)  Locke 
declares  that  he  who  would  take  away  reason 
to  make  way  for  revelation,  puts  out  the 
light  of  both,  as  if  we  should  persuade  a  man 
to  put  out  his  eyes  the  better  to  receive 
**  the  remote  light  of  an  invisible  star  by  a 
telescope  "^  (Hum,  Underst,  iv.  19-4) ;  and 
TiUotson,  in  his  great  sermon  preached  be- 
fore the  king  and  queen  upon  the  occasion 
of  the  naval  victory  in  1672,  aflBrms  that 
••  the  principles  of  natural  religion  are  the 
foundation  of  that  which  is  revealed." 

It  is  therefore  most  desirable  that  a  line 
of  demarcation  should  not  bo  drawn  by  the 
teachers  of  revealed  religion,  so  as  to  ex- 
clude from  their  province  the  great  truths  of 
natural  religion,  as  the  subject  of  deep  and 
continual  attention,  and  the  teachers  of  the 
latter,  and  of  moral  philosophy  generally, 
ought  to  be  less  shy  than,  unhke  Paley,  they 
too  often  arc,  of  a  reference  to  the  truths  of 
the  Gospel  dispensation.    That  dispensation 


may  be  safelv  rested  upon  its  own  proofs ; 
but  should  the  weight  of  authority  be  re- 
quired in  its  favor,  we  may  assurccUy  ask  if 
any  one  can  pretend  to  be  a  better  judge  of 
physical  and  mathematical  evidence  than  Sir 
Isaac  Newton ;  of  moral  evidence  than  Mr. 
Locke ;  of  legal  evidence  than  Lord  Hale, 
all  of  whom,  and  after  full  inquiry,  were  firm 
believers  of  the  Gospel  truths.  But  not  only 
is  the  habit  to  be  deplored,  of  drawing  a  line 
between  theology  and  the  other  branches  of 
learning ;  it  is  equally  necessary  that  no  line 
should  oe  drawn  between  these  and  natural 
religion.  There  is  hardly  any  head  of  phi- 
losophy which  is  not  connected  with  it ;  and 
these  sciences,  as  well  as  natural  religion, 
must  gain,  by  keeping  this  connection  con- 
stantly in  view,  and  not  considering  that  to 
treat  of  the  one  subject  we  must  go  out  of 
the  other.  The  wonders  of  the  natural  world 
have  in  all  ages  been  dwelt  upon,  as  show- 
ing the  hand  of  the  Creator  and  Preserver 
at  every  step  of  our  inquiries;  and  each 
new  discovery  has  added  to  the  devout  con- 
fidence of  tne  student;  for  instance,  the 
late  discovery  of  the  law  of  the  stability 
[Note  12]  of  the  universe,  so  little  suspected 
before  our  day,  that  men  argued  on  the  ne- 
cessity of  interference  to  retain  the  planets 
in  their  paths,  has  thus  afibrded  a  very  strik- 
ing illustration  of  the  rational  optimism, 
wmch  is  the  best  solution  of  the  ancient,  but 
constantly  recurring  question —  "  ffo^ev  to 
Kfuanf." 

Thus,  then,  natural  theology  stands  at  the 
head  of  all  sciences  for  the  sublime  and  ele- 
vating nature  of  its  objects.  It  tells  of  the 
creation  of  all  things,  of  the  mighty  power 
that  fashioned  and  sustains  the  universe,  of 
the  exquisite  skill  that  contrived  the  wings 
and  beaks  and  feet  of  insects  invisible  to  the 
naked  eye,  and  that  lighted  the  lamp  of  day, 
and  launched  into  space  comets  myriads  of 
times  larger  than  the  earth,  whirling  ten 
thousand  times  swifter  than  a  cannon  ball, 
and  two  thousand  times  hotter  than  red-hot 
iron.  It  passes  the  bounds  of  material  exist- 
ence, and  raises  us  from  the  creation  to  the 
Author  of  nature.  Its  office  is  not  only  to 
mark  what  things  are,  but  for  what  purpose 
they  were  made  by  the  infinite  wisdom  of  an 
all-powerful  Being,  with  whose  existence  and 
attributes  its  high  prerogative  is  to  bring  us 
acouaintcd.  If  we  prize,  and  justly,  the  de- 
lightful contemplations  of  the  other  sciences ; 
if  we  hold  it  a  marvellous  gratification  to 
have  ascertained  exactly  the  swiftness  of  the 
remotest  planets,  the  number  of  grains  that 
a  piece  of  lead  would  weigh  at  their  surface, 
and  the  degree  in  which  each  has  become 
flattened  in  shape  by  revolving  on  its  axis ; 
it  is  surely  a  yet  more  noble  employment  of 
our  faculties,  and  a  still  higher  privilege  of 
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our  nature,  humbly  but  ccmfidently  to  ascend 
from  the  universe  to  its  great  First  Cause,  and 
investigate  the  unity,  the  personality,  the 
intentions,  as  veil  as  the  matchless  skill  and 
mighty  power  of  EUm  who  made  and  moves 
and  sustains  those  prodigious  bodies,  and  all 
that  inhabit  them.    But  moral  science  lends 
liberally  the  same  lights,  and  bestows  the 
same  enjoyments.    For  He  also  created  the 
mind  of  man,  bestowed  upon  him  a  thinking, 
a  reasoning,  and  a  feeling  nature,  placed  him 
in  a  universe  of  wonders,  endowed  him  with 
fiiculties  to  comprehend  them,  and  to  rise 
b)r  his  meditations  to  a  knowledge  of  their 
Divine  cause.    The  connection  of  attention 
with  memory,  the  help  furnished  by  the  in- 
fluence of  curiosity  and  the  force  of  habit; 
the  uses  to  which  the  feelings  and  the  pas- 
sions are  subservient,  as  love  to  the  contin- 
uance of  the  race,  the  affections  to  the  rear- 
ing of  it,  hope  to  encourage  and  sustain,  fear 
to  protect  from  danger,  all  the  instincts  of 
all  creatures,  in  some  acting  with  a  marvel- 
lous accuracy  such  as  reason  could  not  sur- 
pass [Note  14],  and  all  perfectly  suited  to 
the  position  dT  the  individuals— *these  are 
not  more  marvels  of  the  Divine  skill  than  of 
tiie  benevolence  which  pervades  all  creation, 
moral  as  well  as  matenaL    But  societies  of 
men,  man  in  his  social  capacity,  is  the  spe- 
cial object  of  divine  love,  nihU  esiprincipi 
Uli  Leo  qui  omnem  hunc  mundwnregU^  qw>d 
quidem  in  tcrrisJicU  acceptius^  quam  eoneilia 
caiusQue  hominumjure  90ciati,  quas  civikUes 
qppdtcmiur;  the  same  pleasing  and  usefrd 
consequences  result  from  the  study  of  man 
in  his  social  as  in  his  individual  capacity, 
and  from  a  contemplation  of  the  structure 
and  the  functions  of  the  political  world — ^the 
nice  adaptation  of  our  species  for  the  social 
state ;  the  increase  of  our  powers  as  well  as 
the  multiplications  of  our  comforts  and  our 
enjoyments  by  union  of  purpose  and  of  ac- 
tion ;  the  subserviency  of  the  laws  govern- 
ing the  structure  and  motions  of  ike  ma- 
terial world  to  the  uses  of  man  in  the  state 
of  society,  the  tendency  of  his  mental  facul- 
ties and  moral  feelings  to  further  the  prog- 
ress of  social  improvement;  the  premspo- 
sition  of  political   combinations,  even   in 
unfavorable  circumstances,  to  produce  good, 
and  the  inherent  powers  by  which  evil  b 
avoided,  compensated,  and  repaired;    the 
singular  laws,  partly  physical  and  partly 
moral,  by  which  the  numbers  of  mankind  are 
maintained  and  the  balance  of  the  sexes  nre- 
served  with  unerring  certainty — ^these  form 
only  a  portion  of  the  marvels  to  which  the 
eyes  of  the  political  observer  are  pointed, 
and  by  which  his  attention  is  arrested ;  for 
there  is  hardly  any  one  political  arrangement 
which  by  its  structure  and  functions,  does 
not  shed  a  light  on  the  capacities  of  human 


nature,  and  illustrate  the  power  and  the  wis- 
dom of  the  Providence  to  which  man  looks 
up  as  his  MidLor  and  Preserver. 

But  most  important,  and,  to  our  feeble 
nature,  roost  consolatory,  is  the  impression, 
which  all  our  study  of  this  vast  subject 
leaves,  of  perfbct  wisdom  being  accompanied 
by  constant  benevolence.  Tms  is  declared 
by  all  the  works  around  us,  and  is  degpW 
fi^t  in  all  the  sentiments  of  our  mind.  We 
find  everywhere  proo&  that  we  Uve  under 
a  Euler  who,  unCke  human  lawgivers,  &i 
oftener  proclaims  rewards  than  denounces 
punishments.  Furthermore,  it  is  a  general 
rule,  and  would  be  found  absolute  and  uni* 
versal  if  our  knowledge  embraced  the  whole 
system,  that  while  pleasure  is  held  out  to 
induce,  much  more  than  pain  to  deter,  the 
pleasure  is  beyond  what  would  suffice ;  there 
IS  gratification  more  than  requisite  f  and  this 
can  only  be  because  the  Giver  of  good  de- 
lights  in  the  happiness  of  his  creatures. 
Such  contemplations  at  once  gratify  a  scien- 
tific curiosity,  and  afford  a  moral  inaulgence  i 
they  prove  that  the  awfhl  Being,  of  whose 
existence  we  are  made  certain,  and  whom 
we  know  as  our  Creator,  is  the  Good  Being 
by  whose  preserving  care  we  are  cherished, 
"  the  greatness  of  whose  mercy  reachcth  unto 
the  heavens.  His  truth  above  the  clouds ;  ^ 
and  sentiments  of  pie^  and  devotion  arise 
to  fill  our  minds  which  he  alone  can  reject 
who  has  the  faith  of  Epicurus  and  the  feel- 
ings of  a  Stoic. 

The  thorough  exposing  of  these  truths,  and 
dwelling  unceasingly  upon  them,  is  not  re- 
Quired  tor  supporting  the  character  of  this 
famous  University ;  but  it  must  afford  pure 
delight,  both  to  the  teacher  and  the  pupil. 
Above  aU,  is  the  necessity  of  making  upon 
the  mind  of  early  youth  an  impression  which 
never  can  wear  out  by  lapse  of  time,  or  be 
e&ced  by  the  rival  influences  of  other  con- 
templations, or  be  obliterated  by  the  cares 
of  the  world.  The  lessons  thus  learned,  and 
the  feelings  engendered  or  cherished,  will 
shed  their  auspicious  influence  over  the  mind 
through  life ;  protecting  against  the  seduc- 
tions of  prosperous  fortune,  solacing  in  afflic- 
tion, prepanng  for  the  great  chaAge  that 
must  close  the  scene,  by  habitual  and  confi- 
dent belief  in  the  '*  Xing,  eternal,  immortal, 
invisible,  the  only  wise  God,"  and  the  hum- 
ble hope  of  immortality  which  the  study  of 
His  works  has  inspired,  and  which  the  gra- 
cious announcements  of  His  revealed  word 
abundantly  confirm. 

NOTES. 

KOTE  I. 

Thb  case  of  Somerset  tho  negro  was  on  a 
BabeoM  corpus,  in  the  Coart  of  King's  Bench  in 
1772.    Bnt  it  only  decided  that  a  master  could 
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not  cftny  hit  ilave  oat  of  the  coantrj.  Lord 
Mansfield  states  the  question  to  be  on  the  rolid^ 
ity  of  the  return  to  the  writ,  namely,  that  be  was 
kept  on  board  the  vessel  to  be  sold  abroad,  and 
this  being  hold  insufficient,  ho  was  discharged. 
The  clear  and  unhesitating  opinion  of  York, 
Attorney  General  (aftcrwanls  Lord  Hardwick), 
and  of  'Talbot,  Solicitor  General,  (afterwards 
Lord  Talbot),  had  been  giren  many  years  before 
denying  that  a  slave  became  free  on  coming  into 
the  British  dominions.  The  case  of  Knight  r. 
Wedderbum,  in  Scothmd  six  years  after,  first  de- 
cided the  general  question  which  had  been  raised 
in  tJie  case  of  Shedon,  a  negro,  eleven  years 
before,  but  was  not  disposed  of  by  the  Court, 
the  negro  having  died  while  the  discussion  went 
on. 

In  England,  therefore,  it  had  only  been  deter- 
mined that  a  slave  could  not  be  carried  out  of 
the  country  back  to  the  Colonies  by  his  master. 
But  in  Scotland  it  was  first  declared  by  judicial 
decision  that  he  was  in  all  respects  wliutevor 
fcoe. 

KOTB  II. 

The  early  history  of  the  universities,  Oxford 
and  Cambridge,  is  very  obscure,  and  therefore 
matter  of  controversy.  That  of  the  two  towns  is 
somewhat  less  doubtful,  though  by  no  means 
certain.  Oxford  at  the  Conanest  had  about  two 
hundred  and  fifty  houses  able  to  pay  the  tax  to 
the  Domesday  Survey,  the  rest,  nearly  twice  as 
many,  being  m  a  ruined  and  decayed  state.  Its 
first  charter  as  a  University  is  in  28  Henry  III. 
A.  D.  1244.  But  Mcrton  College,  the  earliest, 
had  been  founded  above  two  centuries  earlier,  in 
the  Confessor's  time.  The  alleged  foundation 
by  Alfred,  towards  the  end  of  the  ninth  century, 
if  fabulous,  but  there  was  a  great  resort  of  schol- 
ars there,  and  he  probably  patronixcd  the  schools. 
Cambridge  at  the  Conquest  had  not  three  hun- 
dred houses.  The  first  charter  to  the  University 
was  in  15  Henry  III.  1231;  and  the  earliest 
foundation  of  a  college,  that  of  Peterhouse,  was 
a  good  deal  later,  in  1257.  But  there  was,  as  at 
Oxford,  a  seat  of  learning  much  earlier,  prob- 
ably in  the  seventh  century.  The  number  of 
pupiU  attending  these  seats  of  learning  in  the 
more  early  times  is  quite  unknown.  In  the 
times  somewhat  later,  as  in  the  eleventh  and 
thirttenth  centuries,  tbsre  are  most  exaggerated 
accounts  in  some  authors.  Thus,  Wood,  altrem, 
Ox,  i.  266,  quoting  a  M.  V.  chronicle,  gives 
30,000  as  attending  temp,  Henry  HI.,  and  15,- 
000  at  the  time  of  the  foundation  of  Merton 
two  hundred  years  before.  But  though  these 
aro  manifestly  gross  exaggerations,  it  is  certain 
that  a  vast  many  more  students  must  have  re- 
sorted thither  than  tlie  vilUge  could  accommo- 
date. 

NOTE  III. 

Barrow's  method  of  tangents  certainly  was  a 
near  approach  to  the  dificrentlal  calculus ;  in- 
deed, Montuila  regards  it  as  a  distinct  amicipa- 
tion  of  the  calculus.  But  Furmat  and  Cavalteri 
had  preceded  him  on  the  same  ground.  Bar- 
row was  a  profound  theologian,  and  devoted 
mach  time  to  the  subject.  His  sermons  were 
rather  treatises  than  discourses,  bat  his  eloquence 
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was  remarkable.  The  length  of  his  sermons  was 
extraordinary,  ^  often  an  hour  and  a  half,  and 
sometimes  much  more ;  and  once  he  delivered  a 
discourse  of  between  three  and  four  hours. 

Furmat,  beside  his  method  of  finding  the  sub- 
tangent,  has  given  the  rule  of  neglecting  the  pow- 
ers above  the  first  of  very  small  quantities,  as 
indefinitely  inconsiderable  compared  with  those 
first  powers.  It  is  therefore  not  to  bo  wondered 
at,  that  Lngrange  and  La  Place  should  have  re- 
garded him  as  the  real  inventor  of  the  calculns. 
His  name  stands  high  among  the  great  magis- 
trates of  Franco,  and  his  correspondence  with 
Gatsendi,  Pascal,  and  others,  is  full  of  acute  and 
profound  observations  on  subjects  of  various 
kinds. 

Voltaire  came  near  the  discovery  of  latent 
heat,  and  the  composition  of  the  atmosphere  as 
shown  in  the  calcination  of  metals  and  the  sup- 
port of  flame.  In  his  prize  memoir  on  fire,  he 
says  distinctly,  that  heat  is  the  cause  not  only  of 
the  fluidity  of  liquids,  but  of  gasseous,  or  per- 
manent elasticity;  and  he  remarks  on  the  temper- 
ature of  two  liqnids  mixed,  being  less  than  miglit 
be  expected  from  their  temperatures  when  sepa- 
rate. Upon  the  calcination  of  metals  he  sug- 
gests the  probability  of  the  increased  weight  of 
the  calx  arising  from  some  matter  diff'uscd  in  the 
air,  and  that  any  other  operation  by  which  tho 
calx  receives  an  increase  of  weight,  probably  is 
from  tho  same  source,  and  not  from  the  matter 
of  heat.  —  See  Acad.  de$  Sciences,  Prix,  tom.  iv. 
p.  169. 

KOTB.  rv. 

Leibnitz's  two  papers  in  the  Leipsig  ^cfa  Eru' 
ditontm,  1689,  and  his  manner  of  referring  to 
the  abstract  of  the  Prineipia,  which  he  had  read 
before  writing  them,  clearly  show  that  the  one 
on  the  heavenly  bodies  (Tentamen  de  Motuum 
Codestium  Causis),  was  only  in  consequence  of 
Sir  I.  Newton's  successful  investigation  <^  the 
suliject  having  been  previously  known  to  him,  and 
that  even  if  wo  admit  his  solution  not  to  have  been 
token  from  the  Newtonian  (which  Sir  Isaac  him- 
self believed  it  had),  still  that  Leibnitz  never 
would  even  have  attempted  it,  but  for  his  knowl- 
ledgo  of  Newton's  success  and  his  having  seen 
tho  Abstract,  which  is  now  universally  believed 
to  have  been  made  by  Sir  Isaac  himself.— Btbt, 
Journal  de*  Savans,  1852. 

norm  v. 

That  Bacon  possessed  in  no  degree  the  power 
of  applying  his  own  principles  to  physical 
science  is  undeniable.  Even  the  inquiry  re- 
specting beat  is  suflScient  to  prove  this ;  for  it  is 
only  a  collection  of  facts  and  some  suggestions 
of  experiment  or  observation,  and  no  conclusions 
are  drawn  from  them.  The  Sylva  Siflvarttm  is 
thoughout  a  work  of  hasty  ioduction,  superficial 
examination  of  facts,  ami  most  fimciful  theories; 
it  shows  an  entire  disregard  of  his  own  rules  of 
philosophizing.  But  even  in  his  great  work,  the 
De  Augmentis,  we  find  tho  most  startling  posi- 
tions. He  considers  that  the  nature  of  angela 
and  spirits  may  be  investigated  scwntificall^,  in- 
cluding the  nature  of  demons  or  unclean  spirits, 
to  which  he  assigns  in  this  braach  of  science  tho 
same  place  that  poisons  hold  in  physics,  and 
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vices  iQ  ethics.  {Lib,  ii.  c.  2.)  Divination  from 
dreams  and  ecstasies,  and  death-bed  climpses, 
he  treats  as  a  science  deserving  of  cnTtivation, 
though  he  cautions  ns  ogninst  sorcery,  or  the 
practice  of  witchcraft.  (£i6.  ii.  c.  2 ;  iv.  c.  3.) 
He  complains  of  treatises  in  natural  history, 
"  l>eing  swelled  with  figures  of  animals,  and  oth- 
er superfluous  matter ; "  and  of  mathematics 
controlling  natural  philosophy,  instead  of  serv- 
ing as  her  handmaid.    {Lib,  iii.  c.  6.) 

It  must  have  been  some  extraordinary  misin- 
formation that  could  make  Frederick  Schlogel 
describe  Bacon  as  having  "  made  and  complet- 
ed many  important  discoveries,  and  apparently 
having  had  n  dim  and  imperfect  foresight  of 
many  others."  (Lectures  on  the  Hist,  of  Litera- 
ture,'Bch,  xiii. )  There  is  some  truth  in  the  latter 
port  of  this  statement ;  in  the  former,  absolutely 
none.  That  lie  suggested  experiments  and  oo- 
scrvations  which  in  other  hands  have  proved 
fruitful,  may  be  affirmed,  but  not  of  the  fanciful 
inferences  which  he  supposed ;  and  in  a  few  in- 
stances, he  anticipated  future  discoveries,  as  that 
of  radiant  heat  plainly  indicated  in  Nov,  Org, 
Lib.  ii.  c.  12. 

KOTE  VI. 

Leonardo  da  Vinci  had  the  happiest  genius  for 
physical  science  experimentally  investigated,  and 
for  the  mixed  mathematics  particularly.  He  al- 
most anticipated  Torricelli,  and  certainly  was 
acquainted  with  the  weight  of  the  atmosphere. 
He  made  considerable  {)rogrcss  in  hydraulics. 
He  came  so  near  isopcrimctrical  investigations 
as  to  be  aware  that  bodies  descend  quicker  in 
the  arc  than  in  the  chord,  though  he  has  not 
given  the  demonstration.  He  invented  the  cam- 
ora-obscnra  and  the  hygrometer.  He  states 
that  the  air  which  supports  flame  is  also  respir- 
able.  These  and  others  of  his  anticipations  are 
treated  of  in  M.  Libri's  able  and  learned  work, 
**  Histoire  <Um  ScienceM  MathemcUiques  en  Italie" 
liv.  ii.,  and  more  folly  in  Venturi's  "  Essaiei  sur 
le$  ouvragea  Physico-Mathemaliques  de  Leonardo 
da  Vinci/^  founded  upon  his  MS.  which  remain, 
and  are  now  in  the  Imperial  Library  at  Paris. 
It  is  further  to  bo  noted  that  Leonardo  da  Vinci 
wrote  in  favor  of  inductive  science,  and  on  ex- 
perimental inquiries  as  alone  deserving  the  at- 
tention of  men  engaged  in  the  study  of  natural 
philosophy. 

KOTB  VII. 

The  pure  and  classical  language  of  Scotland 
must  on  no  account  be  regarded  as  a  provincial 
dialect,  any  more  than  French  was  so  regarded 
in  tlie  reign  of  Henry  V.,  or  Italian  in  that  of 
the  first  Napoleon,  or  Greek  under  the  Roman 
empire.  Nor  is  it  to  bo  in  any  manner  of  way 
considered  as  a  corruption  of  the  Saxon ;  on  the 
contrary,  it  contains  much  of  the  old  and  gen- 
uine Saxon,  with  an  intermixture  from  the 
Northern  nations,  as  Danes  and  Norse,  and 
some,  though  n  small  portion  from  the  Celtic. 
But  in  whatever  way  composed,  or  from  what- 
ever sources  arising,  it  is  a  national  language, 
used  by  the  whole  people  in  their  early  year8,l)y 
many  learned  ana  gifted  persons  throughout 
life,  and  in  which  are  written  the  laws  of  the 


Scotch,  their  judicial  proceedings,  their  ancient 
history,  above  all,  their  poetr}'. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  English  lan- 
guage would  greatly  gain  by  being  enriched 
with  a  immbcr  both  of  words  and  of  phrases,  or 
turns  of  expression  now  peculiar  to  the  Scotch. 
It  was  by  such  n  process  that  the  Greek  became 
the  first'  of  tongues,  as  well  written  as  spoken. 
Nor  can  it  be  for  n  moment  admitted  that  the 
Scotch  hns  less  claim  to  this  partial  adoption 
than  the  Doric  had  to  mingle  with  the  Ionian, 
or  the  .£olic  with  the  Attic.  Indeed,  of  .^Solic 
works  there  are  none,  while  there  is  a  wholo 
body  of  Scotch  classics.  Had  Theocritus  lived 
bcforo  any  poet  like  Findar  made  frequent  use 
of  the  new  Doric,  his  exquisite  poems,  so  much 
tinged  with  Sicilian,  must  have  given  that  dia- 
lect admission  into  the  pure  Greek.  Indeed, 
Pindar,  himself  Boeotian,  and  naturally  disposed 
to  use  the  old  Doric,  had  recourse  to  the  new 
for  its  force  of  expression,  probably  as  much  as 
he  would  have  done  had  he,  like  Theocritus, 
been  a  Sicilian,  as  Moschus  did,  who  bclongea 
to  those  colonies  in  Asia  Minor,  the  cradle  of 
the  language  and  literature  of  Greece.  It  must 
be  observed,  that  when  we  refer  to  the  free  ad- 
mission of  various  dialects  into  the  classical  lan- 
guage of  Greece,  we  should  bear  in  mind  tlio 
peculiar  fastidiousness  of  the  Attic  taste,  and  its 
scrupulous  rejection  cf  all  barbarisms  and  all 
solecisms — all  words  in  languages  not  purely 
Greek,  and  all  turns  of  expression  arising  from 
a  corruption  of  that  pure  tongue. 

Would  it  not  afford  means  of  enriching  and 
improving  the  English  language,  if  full  and  ac- 
curate glossaries  of  approved  Scotch  wonls  and 
phrases  —  those  successfully  used  by  the  best 
writers,  both  in  ])rose  and  verse — were  given, 
with  distinct  explanation  and  reference  to  au* 
thorities  ?  This  has  been  done  in  Franco  and 
I  other  countries,  where  some  dictionaries  accom- 
.  pany  the  English,  in  some  cases  with  Scotch 
synonymcs,  in  others  with  varieties  of  expression. 

KOTB  VIII. 

Henry  V.  can  only  be  acquitted  of  cruelty  in 
comparison  of  the  worst  offence  of  the  Black 
Prince,  for,  both  at  the  battle  of  Aglncourt  and 
at  the  siege  of  Montercau,  his  conduct  was  en- 
tirely reprehensible.  The  massacre  of  the  pris- 
oners at  Agincourt  is  said  by  Juvenal  dcs 
Ursins  (312)  to  have  been  14,000,  but  this  is 
probably  an  exaggeration.  That  their  number 
was  great  cannot  l^  doubted,  because  the  defence 
of  Henry  is,  that  they  would  have  overpowered 
him,  on  the  expected  arrival  of  6,000  to  join  the 
constable.  A  false  alarm  of  their  coming  during 
the  battle  is  said  to  have  caused  the  massacre, 
of  which  Hall  (70)  gives  a  frightful  description. 
Hardynge,  who  was  present,  represents  the  mas- 
sacre as  having  taken  place  after  the  battle,  on 
a  false  alarm  of  a  new  enemy  coming  up,  where- 
upon, he  says,  "thei  slew  all  prisoners  down- 
right, sauf  dukes,  and  erles,  in  fell  and  cruel 
wise"  (375).  The  offence  at  Montereau  was 
truly  atrocious,  although  the  number  destroyed 
was  much  smaller.  Eleven  or  twelve  of  the 
garrison,  persons  of  rank  to  whom  he  had  given 
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quarter,  were  hanged  in  sight  of  the  governor, 
one  by  one,  for  tho  purpose  of  inducing  him  to 
surrender,  by  working  on  his  feelings. — Mons- 
trektf  ch.  ccxxxvi.  vol.  iii.  120;  Hallf  102.  He 
put  twenty  Scotch  prisoners  to  death  at  the  cap- 
ture of  Melun,  on  pretence  that  they  were  guilty 
of  treason  iu  taking  arms  against  him. 

KOTB  IX. 

The  despatches  of  Quamba  (bishop  of  Aquila) 
the  Spanish  ambassador  to  England,  are  at 
Siroonicn,  and  they  give  Philip  various  particu- 
lai-s  quite  impossible  to  reconcile  with  EHzabetlrs 
innocence  as  to  Dudley.  She  had  cited  to  tho 
ambassador  in  refutation  of  tho  charge,  her  bed- 
room and  Dudley's  being  remote  from  each 
other;  but  sho  soori  after,  on  tho  alleged  un- 
wholcsomeness  of  Dudlcy^s  apartment,  had  it 
removed  so  as  to  be  close  to  her  own.  The  am- 
bassador also  states  her  having  become  large  in 
her  person,  which,  ho  says,  was  ascribed  to 
dropsy,  and  that  afterwards  the  enlargement 
disappeared. 

Thero  are  at  Siroanca  also  letters  from  an 
Enelish  lady  about  court,  describing  to  Philip, 
in  Uio  strongest  terms,  tho  dissoluteness  of  the 
queen  and  tho  court.  Her  occasional  lovers 
wero  Balton,  Mountjov,  Blount,  Simier.  (See 
D^peches  de  la  Motto  Feneion,  ii.,  119, 122.) 

An  account  of  Arthur  Dudley,  her  natural 
son  by  Leicester,  is  given  in  Sir  H.  Ellis'  letters, 

in. 

Somo  late  writers  have  questioned  Elizabeth's 
guilt  08  to  Davison,  alleging  that,  in  the  order 
for  Mary's  execution,  his  namo  is  now  discov- 
ered to  have  been  forged  by  her  ministers.  Such 
discoveries  in  history  are  most  suspicions. 

KOTE  X. 

There  is  no  longer  any  controversv  as  to  the 
political  conduct  of  Lorenzo ;  not  onl^r  as  to  his 
being  tho  destroyer  of  tho  free  constitution  of 
Tuscany,  but  liis  intrigues,  and  his  violent  pro- 
ceedings both  towards  tho  adverse  factions  and 
towards  foreign  countries.  Sismondi,  with  all 
his  hereditary  feelings  of  dislike  towards  the 
family,  leans  against  iiim  in  the  cases  which  are 
in  dispute  ;  but  he  abundantly  admits  his  great 
merits,  and  tho  proofs  which  he  adduced  of  his 
sordid  measures  of  finance,  and  of  his  cruel  con- 
duct, aro. quite  decisive.  {liepub.  It.,  chaps.  83, 
90,  vol.  xi.)  Sismondi  was  quite  awaro  of 
Bruto's  bias,  from  having  lived  at  Lyons  among 
the  Florentine  exiles,  enemies  of  tho  Medici,  and 
he  never  relies  on  him  upon  any  controverted 
matter  except  once  (ch.  85),  on  a  point  of  little 
or  no  importance,  and  even  on  this  the  adoption 
by  Alficri  of  the  popular  tradition  is  somewhat 
of  n  confirmation.  In  all  tho  other  references 
to  Bruto,  thero  are  difi'crcnt  confirmatory  au- 
thorities of  contemporary  historians. 

It  should  always  be  kept  in  mind  that  tho 
Hcdici  family,  with  all  their  faults  and  failings, 
and  though  chargeable  not  only  with  usurpation, 
tyranny,  and  intrigue,  but  in  many  instances 
with  sanguinary  proceedings,  are  very  far,  even 
in  the  worst  portions  of  their  history,  from  tho 
guilt  which  has  made  tho  names  of  other  princes, 
the  Fubvertcrs  of  Italian  republics,  the  disgrace 
of  tho  same  age.   The  Sfonuis  and  Viscontis  of 


Milan,  equal  in  profligacy  and  cruelty  to  the 
worst  of  tho  Bomaii  emperors,  need  not  be 
named  as  a  contrast  to  the  Medici,  rather  than 
surpassing  them  in  misconduct.  But  others,  as 
tho  Gonzagos  of  Mantua,  tho  D'Estes  of  Fer- 
rara,  also  stood  far  more  conspicuous  than  the 
Medici  for  public  crimes,  and  without  tho  redeem- 
ing qualities  which  tho  latter  possessed.  It  is 
singular  enough  that  Charles  V.'s  choice  of  the 
prince  whom  he  should  raise  to  tho  dignity  of 
grand  duke  at  his  own  coronation,  should  have 
lain  between  the  worst  and  the  best  of  those 
named,  the  Sforzas  and  tho  Medici, — the  others, 
far  more  deserving  the  favor,  as  candidates  for 
the  honor  were  but  little  considered,  probably 
because  of  their  inferior  importance. 

The  same  partiality  for  the  Lorenzo  and  tho 
Medicis  generally  has  never  been  shown  towards 
by  far  the  most  eminent  of  Lorenzo's  successors. 
After  the  government  became  monarchial,  Leo- 
pold I.,  one  of  the  most  enlightened  and  virtu- 
ous sovereigns  that  ever  ruled  over  any  country, 
tho  great  benefactor  of  Tuscany,  and  of  Austria 
when  he  became  emperor,  but  never  having  pat- 
ronized the  arts,  nor  distinguished  himself  bj 
intrigues  or  conspiracies  whilo  grand  duke,  he  is 
hardly  even  mentioned  by  historians. 

MOTE  XI. 

Ambrose,  Ep.  40.  —  Certum  est  ut  prasvaricato- 
rem  facias  aut  martvrem  (t.e.,  by  using  compul- 
sion.) Greg.  i.  43. — ^Jequo  propter  errorem  odieo 
habeas  hominem  neque  propter  hominem  dili^ 
giamns  errorem. 

KOTE  XII. 

Tillotson's  argument  against  tho  doctrine  of 
the  real  presence  rests  on  this  :  that  tho  doctrine 
requires  us  to  believe  against  the  evidence  of  our 
senses,  upon  the  evidence  of  thoso  senses,  namely, 
to  believe  that  bread  is  flesh,  when  wo  perceive 
it  to  bo  bread,  because  we  read  tho  arguments 
and  tho  Scriptures  which  represent  it  as  flesh, 
and  read  by  our  senses. 

The  argument  of  Hume  against  miracles  is 
wholly  different.  But  that  argument  itself 
would  require  the  disbelief  of  such  a  statement 
as  this.  A  number  of  relators  of  various  de- 
scriptions, including  men  noted  for  disbelief  of 
miracles,  and  accustomed  to  doubt  if  not  to  dis- 
believe all  religion,  tell  a  story  of  having  seen 
a  person  just  deceased,  who  conversed  with  them 
as  he  was  wont  to  do  in  his  lifetime,  and  com- 
municated a  fact  which  we  had  told  him  on  his 
death-bed,  and  which  was  only  known  to  our- 
selves ;  the  thing  having  occurred  just  before  wo 
told  it  to  tho  dying  man,  and  ho  having  ^ cen  no 
one  else  before  he  died.  This  relation  of  these 
various  persons  which  would  forco  every  man 
of  common  understanding  to  lend  his  belief,  is, 
according  to  Mr.  Hume's  ai^umeut,  to  bo  en- 
tirely rejected,  as  much  as  any  ordinary  ac- 
count of  a  miracle.  His  argument  admits  of  no 
exception,  and  is  absolute  or  it  is  nothiuj^.  The 
Essay  on  Miracles  abounds  in  enlarged  views  on 
the  subject  of  testimony,  showing  deep  thought 
and  acuteness,  however  erroneous  tho  main 
argument.  Tho  caution  which  it  inculcates 
against  credulity,  and  tho  necessity  of  sifting 
evidence,  in  all  cases  is  akin  to  the  important 
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argumentfl  of  Voltaire,  to  show  the  nncertaintj 
of  Ancient  history  in  manj  particulars  ;  and  on 
tiheae  subjects  his  scepticism,  lilce  Voltnirc's,  was 
most  justifiable.  The  instances  cited  of  Hume's 
carelessness,  prejudices,  and  untrnstworthincss, 
as  an  historian  are  too  numerous  and  too  well 
known  to  require  mention.  The  admirable  work 
of  Mr.  Brodio  is  decisiye  of  his  merits  as  an  his- 
torian. There  has  seldom  if  ever  apf>eared  a  more 
searching  investigtion  of  the  like  kind. 

NOTE    XIII. 

The  stability  of  the  system,  or  the  oscillation 
of  the  form  of  the  orbits  between  limits  absolute- 
ly fixed,  depends  upon  the  eccentricities  being 
small,  or  the  orbits  nearly  circular,  the  inclina- 
tion of  the  planes  in  which  the  bodies  rcTolve 
also  small,  and  most  especially  on  the  motions 
being  all  in  one  direction  (from  west  to  east). 
On  this  last  circumstance  depends  the  equation 
between  the  squares  of  the  eccentricities,  the 
masses,  and  the  square  roots  of  the  axes  assuring 
the  stability.  But  on  the  force  of  attraction  be- 
ing inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance  de- 
pends the  fixity  of  the  axis ;  no  other  conceivable 
proportion  could  produce  it.  Now  all  the  cir- 
cumstances arc  contingent  not  necessary  truths ; 
all  are  ro&ttci's  of  fact  Thus,  any  planet  or  sat- 
ellite might  have  had  a  much  larger  eccentricity, 
or  some  might  have  revolred  from  west  to  east, 
and  some  from  east  to  ivest.  Laplace  has  cal- 
culated, that  witli  respect  to  this  one  circum- 
stance of  the  motions  being  all  in  one  direction, 
it  is  four  million  of  millions  to  one  against  this 


arrangement  bayine  been  otherwise  than  by  a 
great  first  cause,  and  that  it  is  only  1,826,214  to 
one  that  the  sun  will  rise  on  the  morrow  of  any 
given  day ;  and  that,  consequently,  the  improba- 
bilify  is  above  two  millions  of  times  less  that  tho 
sun  should  rise  to-morrow  than  that  the  system 
should  hare  been  framed  otherwise  than  by  one 
creating  power.  But  so  little  was  the  law  of 
stability  suspected  in  former  times,  that  we  find 
Dr.  J.  Burnett  (Boyle,  Led.  it,  78)  arguing  that 
the  yariations  in  the  orbits  are  so  low  they  may 
go  on  for  many  tbonsand  years  before  any  ex- 
traordinary interference  becomes  necessary  to 
correct  tho  deviation,  and  adding  that,  "such 
small  irregularities  cast  no  discredit  on  the  good 
contrivance  of  the  whole.'*  This  subject  of  the 
stability  is  treated  of  in  the  M^caniqut  Celeste, 
and  in  tlie  Systkme  du  Monde ;  and  tlie  calcula- 
tion of  probability,  in  the  Throne  Anahtiqu% 
des  Probabilii^s  (1812);  and  the  Essai  PMloso- 
phtque  sur  Us  ProttahUii€s  (1814). 

HOTB  xiy. 

However  near  an  approach  to  reason  may  b« 
observed  in  many  instincts,  as  in  the  arcbitec* 
ture  of  tho  bee,  it  is  remarkable  how  entirely 
there  is  an  absence  of  all  which  is  called  rcfinop 
ment  and  taste.  Thus,  the  nightingale's  exqui- 
site musical  power  is  accompanied  with  a  pronc- 
ness  to  imitate  the  least  melodious  sonnds-^os, 
in  the  south  of  Europe,  the  croaking  of  frogs  is 
often  apparently  preferred  by  her  to  her  own 
usual  warbling. 


BoGERs'  Wood  Carving.  In  the  Spectator 
of  Juno  tho  11th,  1859,  wo  noticed  tho  restora- 
tion, then  going  on,  of  St.  MichaeVs  Church, 
Comhill,  and  tno  part  which  Mr.  Rogers,  the 
eminent  wood-carver  of  Soho  Square,  took  in  it. 
Since  that  date  tho  work  has  been  finished,  and 
opened  under  the  immediate  presence  of  the 
prince  consort.  In  order  to  perpetuate  the 
gems  of  wood-carving  executed  with  so  much 
taste  and  feeling  by  his  father,  Mr.  George  Al- 
fred Rogers  has  had  the  whole  of  the  carved 
bench-ends  photographed,  and  published  in  a 
book.  A  more  beautiful  book  we  have  scarcely 
ever  seen  ;  for  without  coloring,  or  other  adven- 
titious aids,  tho  objects  carved  stand  out  so  dis- 
tinctly, as  to  make  the  beholder  think  he  is  really 
looking  npon  tho  actual  carved  wood.  Some  of 
the  carvings  are  particularly  striking, —the  goat 
in  the  wilderness,  tho  pelican,  a  oranch  of  a 
mulberrv-trec,  and  tho  ogony  in  the  garden.  We 
might,  however,  enumerate  every  piece  of  tho 
work,  for  thej  are  all  excellent.  And  the  pho- 
tographic artist  has  done  justice  both  to  him- 


self and  the  carver.   There  are  notes  in  the  book 
touching  every  subject,  pleasantly  rendered. 


Mb.  Murray  is  preparing  for  publication  n 
work  on  the  Volcanoes,  Geysers,  and  Glaciers  of 
Iceland,  tho  result  of  a  summer's  exploration 
by  Captain  Charles  S.  Forbes,  R.N. 

Messrs.  Lokohan  akd  Co.,  announce  as 
forthcoming,  'Tort  Royal:  a  Contribution  to  the 
history  of  Religion  and  Literature  in  France," 
by  Mr.  Charles  Beaid,  B.A.  Tho  work  is  to 
bo  in  two  volumes. 


A  WORK  on  "  The  Origin  and  Succession  of 
Life  on  the  Earth,'*  by  Mr.  John  Phillips,  Pro- 
fessor of  Geology  at  the  University  of  Oxford, 
is  in  the  hands  of  Messrs.  J.  H.  Parker  and  Co. 


A  WORK  on  "  Metaphysics,  or  the  Philosophy 
of  Consciousness,  Phenomenal  and  Real,"  by 
Henry  L.  Mansel,  B.D.,  is  in  the  press,  for 
Messrs.  Adam  and  Charles  Black,  Edmburgh. 
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THE  RAMSGATE  LIFE-BOAT:  A  BESCUE.* 

CHAFTEIl  I. 

X  WS£CK  OFF  XAROATE. 

The  nir^ht  of  Sunday,  tho  twelfUi  of  Feb- 
ruar}%  in  tho  present  year,  was  what  sailors 
call  a  very  dirty  ni^ht  Heavy  masses  of 
clouds  skirted  the  horizon  as  the  sun  set ;  and, 
as  the  night  drew  on,  violent  gusts  of  wind 
swept  along,  accompanied  with  snow-squalls. 
It  was  a  dangerous  time  for  vessels  in  the 
channel,  and  it  proved  fataito  one  at  least. 

Before  the  light  broke  on  Monday  morn- 
ing, tlie  thirteenth,  the  Margate  lugger. 
Eclipse^  put  out  to  sea  to  cruise  around 
the  sands  and  shoals  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Margate,  on  tho  look-out  for  anv  disas- 
ters that  might  have  occurred  dunng  the 
night  The  crew  soon  discovered  that  a 
vessel  was  ashore  on  the  Margate  Sands, 
and  directly  made  for  her.  She  proved  to 
be  the  Spanish  brig  Samaritano^  of  one  hun- 
dred and  seventy  tons,  bound  from  Antwerp 
to  Santandcr,  and  laden  with  a  valuable  and 
miscellaneous  cargo.  Her  crew  consisted  of 
Modesto  Crispo,  captain,  and  eleven  men. 
It  seems  that  during  a  violent  8r|uall  of  snow 
and  wind  tho  vessel  was  driven  on  tho  sands, 
at  about  half-past  five  in  the  morning ;  the 
crew  attempted  to  put  off  in  the  ship's  boats, 
but  in  vain ;  the  oars  were  brdcen  in  the  at- 
tempt, and  the  boats  stove  in* 

Tlie  lugger,  Eclipse^  sai^e  was  running  for 
the  brig,  spoke  a  Whitstable  smack,  and  boi^ 
rowed  two  of  her  men  and  her  boat.  They 
boarded  the  vessel  as  the  tide  went  down,  and 
lioped  to  be  able  to  get  her  off  at  high  water. 
For  this  purpose  six  Margate  boatmen  and 
two  of  the  Whitstable  men  were  left  on  board. 
But,  Vrith  tho  rising  tide,  the  gale  came  on 
a|rain  in  all  its  fury,  and  they  soon  gave  up 
ail  hopes  of  saving  tho  vessel.  Thev  hoisted 
their  boat  on  board,  and  all  hands  began  to 
feel  that  it  was  no  longer  a  question  of  saving 
the  vessel,  but  of  saving  their  own  lives.  The 
sea  be^an  to  break  funously  over  the  wreck, 
lifting  lier,  and  then  bumping  her  with  crush- 
ing force  upon  the  sands,  ller  timbers  did 
not  long  withstand  this  trial  of  their  strens^th ; 
a  hole  was  soon  knoi^ked  in  her;  she  filled 
frith  water,  and  settled  down  upon  the  sand. 
The  waves  began  now  to  break  over  the  deck ; 
the  boat  was  speedily  knocked  to  pieces  and 
8W#»pt  overboard ;  the  hatches  were  forced  up, 
and  some  of  the  cargo  floated  on  deck,  and 
iras  washed  away.  The  brig  began  to  roH 
fearfully  as  the   waves  one  after   another 

♦  The  fbllowing  narrative  is  by  ond  who  had  th^ 
best  local  opportonitics  of  t>dng  accnrato,  and  of 
receiving  acccants  of  every  detail  of  the  rescue 
ficom  the  lips  of  the  men  wlso  were  engaged  in  it 


crashed  over  her;  and  the  men,  fearing  that 
rfie  would  be  forced  on  her  bn>adside,  cut  the 
weather  rigging  of  tho  mainmast,  and  it  was 
speedily  swept  overboard.  All  hands  now 
sought  refuge  in  the  forerigging.  Nineteen 
lives  had  then  no  other  hope  between  them 
and  a  terrible  death  than  the  few  shrouds  of 
that  taking  mast.  The  wind  swept  by  them 
with  hurricane  force ;  each  wave  that  brt^e 
upon  tho  vessel  sprang  up  into  columns  of 
foam,  and  drenched  them  to  the  skin ;  the  air 
was  full  of  spray  and  sleet,  which  froze  upon 
them  as  it  fell.  And  thus  they  waited,  hout*  i 
after  hour,  and  no  help  came,  until  one  and 
all  despaired  of  life* 

In  the  mean  while,  news  of  the  wreck  had 
spread  like  wildfire  through  Margate.  In 
spite  of  the  j^ale  and  blinding  snow-squalls, 
many  struggled  to  the  cliff,  and  with  spy- 
glasses tried  to  penetrate  the  flying  scud, 
or  to  gtdtk  through  the  breaks  in  the  storm, 
glimpses  of  the  wreck. 

As  soon  as  they  saw  the  peril  the  crew  of 
the  brig  were  in,  the  smaller  of  the  two  Mar- 
gate life-boats  was  manned  and  made  to  the 
rescue^  But  all  the  efforts  of  her  crew  were 
in  vmn ;  the  gale  was  furious,  and  the  seas 
broke  over  and  filled  the  boat  This  her  eal- 
lant  crew  heeded  little  at  first,  for  they  had 
every  confidence  in  the  powers  of  the  boat  to 
ride  ^ely  through  anjr  storm,  her  air-tight 
compartments  preventing  her  from  sinking ; 
but  to  their  dismay  they  found  that  she  was 
losing  her  buoyancy  and  fast  becoming  un* 
manageable ;  she  was  filling  with  water,  which 
came  up  to  the  men's  waists.  Tho  air-boxes 
had  evidently  filled ;  and  they  remembered, 
too  late,  that  the  valves  with  which  each  box 
is  provided,  in  order  to  let  out  any  water  that 
may  leak  in,  had  in  tho  excitement  of  starting 
been  lefl  unscrewed.  Their  boat  was  then 
no  longer  a  life-boat,  and  the  strujrgle  became 
one  for  their  own  safety.  Although  then 
within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  the  bng,  there 
was  no  help  for  it ;  the  boat  was  unmanage- 
able, and  tne  only  chance  of  life  left  to  the 
boatmen  was  to  run  her  ashore  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible on  the  nearest  part  of  the  coast  It  was 
doubtfnl  whether  they  would  bo  able  to  do 
even  this,  and  it  was  not  until  after  four  hours' 
battling  with  the  sea  and  ^e  that  they  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  ashore  m  Wcstgate'Bay. 
There  the  coast-^ard  were  ready  to  receive 
them,* and  did  their  best  to  revive  the  ex- 
hausted men.  As  soon  as  it  was  discovered 
that  the  first  life-boat  had  become  disabled, 
the  big  life-boat  (The  Friend  of  all  Nations) 
was  got  ready.  With  much  trouble  it  was 
dragged  round  to  the  other  side  of  tho  pier, 
and  there  launched.  Away  she  started,  her 
brave  crew  doing  their  utmost  to  battle  with 
the  gale,  and  work  their  way  out  to  the  brig ; 
but  all  their  effotis  were  in  vain.    The  tre* 
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mendous  ^ind  and  sea  overpowered  them; 
the  tiller  pave  Vay ;  and,  after  a  hard  strug- 
gle, this  hte-boat  was  driven  ashore  about  a 
mile  from  the  town. 

With  both  their  life-boats  wrecked,  the 
Margate  people  gave  up  all  hopes  of  saving 
the  crew  of  the  vessel.  There  seemed  no 
hope  for  it ;  they  must  be  content  to  let  them 
perish  within  their  sight  But  this  should  not 
be  the  case  until  every  possible  effort  had 
been  made ;  and  two  lu^rgers,  The  Nelson  and 
The  Livelf/y  undaunted^  the  fate  of  the  life- 
boats, put  off  to  the  rescue.  The  fate  of  one 
was  soon  settled ;  a  fearful  squall  of  wind 
caught  her  before  she  had  got  many  hundred 
yards  clear  of  the  pier,  and  swept  her  fore- 
mast out  of  her ;  and  her  crew,  m  turn,  had 
to  make  ever}*^  possible  effort  to  avoid  being 
driven  on  the  shore-rocks  and  wrecked.  The 
Lively  was  more  fortunate ;  she  got  to  sea,  but 
could  not  cross  the  sand,  or  get  to  the  wreck. 
The  Margate  people  began  to  despair ;  and, 
when  the  tidings  passed  among  the  crowd 
that  the  lieutenant  of  the  Margate  coast-guard 
had  sent  an  express  to  Bamsgate  for  the 
Ram^ato  steamer  and  life-boat,  it  was 
thought  impossible,  on  the  one  hand,  that 
they  could  make  their  way  round  the  North 
Foreland  in  the  teeth  of  so  tremendous  a 
gale,  or,  on  the  otlier,  that  the  ship  could  hold 
together,  or  the  crew  live,  exposed  as  they 
were  in  the  rigging,  during  the  time  it  would 
of  necessity  take  for  the  steamer  and  boat  to 
get  to  them. 

We  now  change  the  scene  to  Ramsgate. 

CHAPTER  n. 
UAKIKO   FOB  THE  WBEOK. 

From  an  early  hour  on  the  Monday  morn- 
ing, groups  of  boatmen  had  assembled  on  the 
pier  at  Bamsgate,  occasionally  joined  by  some 
of  the  most  hardy  of  the  townspeople,  or  by  a 
stray  visitor,  attracted  out  by  the  wild  scene 
that  the  storm  presented.  In  the  intervals 
between  the  snow-squalls,  they  could  faintly 
discern  a  vessel  or  two  in  the  distance  run- 
ning before  the  gale ;  and  they  were  all  keenly 
on  the  look-out  for  signals  of  distress,  that 
they  might  put  off  to  the  rescue.  But  no 
such  signal  was  given.  Ever}'  now  and  then, 
as  the  wind  bDomcd  by,  some  landsman 
thought  it  the  report  of  a  gun  from  one  or 
other  of  the  three  light-vessels  which 'guard 
the  dangerous  Goodwm  Sands;  but  the  boat- 
men shook  their  heads,  and  those  who  with 
spy-glasses  kept  a  look-out  in  the  direction  of 
ttie  light-vessels  confirmed  them  in  their  dis- 
bclietl 

About  nine  o'clock,  tidings  came  that  a  brig 
was  ashore  on  the  Woolpac^  Sands,  off  Mar- 
gate. It  was,  of  course,  concluded  that  the 
two  Margate  life-boats  would  go  to  the  res- 


cue ;  and,  although  there  was  much  anxiety 
and  excitement  as  to  the  result  of  the  attempt 
the  Margate  boatmen  would  make,  no  one 
had  the  least  idea  that  the  services  of  the 
Bamsgate  boat  would  bo  required.  Thus 
time  passed  on,  until  twelve  o'clock,  when 
most  of  the  men  went  away  to  dinner,  leav- 
ing a  few  only  on  watch.  Shortly  after 
twelve,  the  coast-guard  man  from  Margate 
hastened  breathless  to  the  pier  and  to  the 
harbor-master^  office,  saying,  in  answer  to 
eager  inquiries,  as  he  hurried  on,  that  the  two 
Margate  life-boats  had  been  wrecked,  and 
that  the  Bamsgatb  boat  was  wanted.  The  har- 
bor-master immediately  cave  the  order  to  man* 
the  life-boat  No  sooner  nad  the  words  passed 
his  lips  than  the  sailors  who  had  crowded  around 
the  door  of  the  office  in  expectation  of  the  or- 
der, rushed  away  to  the  boat.  First  come,  first 
in ;  not  a  moment's  hesitation,  not  a  thought 
of  further  clothing!  The  news  soon  spread; 
each  boatman  as  be  heard  it  made  a  hasty 
snatch  at  his  south-wester  cap  and  bag  of  water 
proof  overalls,  and  raced  down  to  the  boat 
and  for  some  tune  boatman  after  boatman  was 
to  be  seen  rushing  down  the  pier  hoping  to 
find  a  place  still  vacant  for  him.  If  tue  race 
had  been  to  save  their  own  lives,  instead  of 
to  risk  them,  it  could  scarce!  v  have  been  more 
hotly  contested.  Some  of  those  who  had  won 
the  race,  and  were  in  the  boat,  were  ill-pre- 
pared with  clothing  for  the  hardships  they 
would  have  to  endure ;  for,  if  they  had  not 
their  things  at  hand,  they  would  not  delay  a 
moment  to  obtain  them,  fearing  that  the  crew 
might  bo  made  up  before  tucy  got  there. 
These  were  suppliea  by  the  generosity  of  their 
friends,  who  had  come  down  better  prepared 
although  too  late  for  the  enterprise ;  the  cork 
jackets  were  thrown  into  the  boat,  and  put  on 
by  the  men.  The  powerful  steam-tug,  Aid, 
belonging  to  the  hai'bor,  and  which  has  her 
steam  up  night  and  day  ready  for  any  emer- 
gency tjiat  may  arise,  got  her  steam  to  full 
power,  and,  with  her  brave  and  skilful  mas- 
ter, Daniel  Beading,  in  command,  took  the 
boat  in  tow,  and  made  her  way  out  of  the  har- 
bor. James  Hogben,  who,  with  Beading,  has 
been  in  many  a  wild  scene  of  danger,  com- 
manded the  life-boat  It  was  nearly  low 
water  at  the  time,  but  the  force  of  the  gale 
was  such  that  a  good  deal  of  spray  was  dash- 
ing over  the  pier,  and  the  snow,  which  was 
falling  in  blinding  squalls,  had  drifted  and 
eddied  in  every  protected  nook  and  comer, 
making  it  hard  work  for  the  excited  crowd 
who  had  assembled  to  see  the  life-boat  start, 
to  battle  their  way  through  the  drifts  and 
against  the  wind,  snow,  and  foam,  to  the  head 
of  the  pier.  There  at  last  they  assembled, 
and  many  a  heart  failed  as  they  saw  tlie 
steamer  and  boat  clear  the  pier  and  encoun- 
ter the  first  rush  of  the  wind  and  sea  out«de. 
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'*  She  seemed  to  go  oat  under  water,*' said  one 
old  fellow  5  "  I  wouldn't  have  gone  in  her  for 
the  universe ; "  and  those  who  did  not  know 
the  heroism  that  such  scenes  called  forth  in  the 
breasts  of  our  watermen,  could  not  help  won- 
dering somewhat  at  the  eagerness  that  had 
been  displayed  to  get  a  place  in  the  boat  — 
and  this  although  thev  knew  that  the  two 
Margate  life-boats  had  been  already  wrcckod 
in  the  attempt  to  get  the  short  distance  which 
separated  Margate  from  the  wreck,  while  they 
would  have  to  battle  their  jvsly  through  the 
gale  for  ten  or  twelve  miles  before  they  could 
get  even  in  sight  of  the  vessel.  It  sais  noth- 
ing against  the  daring  or  skill  of  the  Margate 
Ix^tmen,  or  the  efficiency  of  their  boats  that 
they  failed.  In  such  a  gale,  success  was  jd- 
most  impossible  without  the  aid  of  steam. 
With  it  they  would  probably  have  succeeded ; 
without  it  the  Ramsgate  boat  would  certainly 
have  failed. 

As  soon  as  the  steamer  and  boat  got  clear 
of  tlie  pier  they  felt  the  full  force  of  the  storm, 
and  it  seemed  almost  doubtful  whether  they 
could  mbkc  any  progress  against  it.  Getting 
out  of  the  force  of  the  tide  as  it  swept  round 
the  pier,  they  began  to  move  ahead,  and 
were  soon  ploughing  their  way  through  a  per- 
fect sea  of  foam.  The  steamer,  with  engmes 
working  full  power,  plunged  along;  every 
wave,  as  it  broke  over  her  bows,  flying  up, 
sent  its  spray  mast  high,  and  deluded  the  deck 
with  a  tide  of  water,  which,  as  it  swept  afl, 
gave  the  men  on  board  enough  to  do  to  hold 
on.  The  life-boat  was  towing  astern,  with 
^y  fathom  of  five-inch  hawser — an  enor- 
mously strong  rope,  about  the  thickness  of  a 
man's  wrist.  Her  crew  already  experienced 
the  dangers  and  discomforts  they  were  ready 
to  submit  to  without  a  murmur,  perhaps  for 
many  hours,  in  their  eflbrt  to  save  life.  It 
would  be  hard  to  ^vc  a  description  to  enable 
one  to  realize  their  position  in  the  boat.  The 
use  of  a  life-boat  is,  that  it  will  live  where 
other  boats  would  of  necessity  founder ;  they 
arc  made  for,  and  generally  only  used  on,  oc- 
casions of  extreme  danger  and  peril,  for  terri- 
ble storms  and  wild  seas.  Tiie  water  flows 
in  the  boat  and  over  it,  and  it  still  floats. 
Some  huge  rolling  wave  will  break  over  it 
and  for  a  moment  bury  it,  but  it  rises  in  its 
buoyancy,  and  shakes  itself  free ;  beaten  down 
on  Its  broadside  by  the  waves  and  wind,  it  rises 
on  keel  again,  and  defies  them  to  do  their  worst. 
Such  was  the  noble  boat  of  which  we  are 
writinff.  The  waves  that  broke  over  her 
drenched  and  deluged,  and  did  every  thing 
but  drown  her.  The  men,  from  the  moment 
of  their  clearing  the  pier  to  that  of  their  re- 
turn, were  up  to  their  Knees  in  water.  They 
bent  ibrwaru  as  much  as  they  could,  eacn 
with  a  firm  hold  upon  the  boat.  The  spray 
and  waves  beat  and  broke  upon  their  backs; 
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and,  although  it  could  not  penetrate  their 
waterproof  cIothin<r»  it  chilled  them  to  the 
bone  —  for,  as  it  feD,  it  froze.     So  bitter  was 
the  cold  that  their  very  mittens  were  frozen 
to  their  hands.    After  a  tremendous  8ti*ugglo 
the  steamer  seemed  to  be  making  licad  against 
the  storm ;  they  were  well  clear  of  the  pier, 
settled  to  their  work,  and  getting  on  gallantly. 
They  passed  through  the  cud  channel,  and 
had  passed  the  black  and  white  buoys,  so  wcU 
known  to  Ramsgate  visitors,  when  a  fearful 
sea  came  heading  towards  them.    It  met  and 
broke  over  the  steamer,  burled  her  in  foam, 
and  swept  along.    The  life-boat  rose  to  it, 
and  then,  as  she  felt  the  strain  on  the  rope, 
plunged  into  it  stem  on,  and  was  for  a  mo- 
ment nearly  buried.    The  men  were  almost 
washed  out  of  her;  but  at  that  moment  tho 
tow-rope  gave  way  to  the  tremendous  strain ; 
the  boat,  lifted  with  a  jerk,  was  flung  round 
by  the  force  of  the  wave,  and  for  a  moment 
seemed  at  the  mercy  of  the  sea  which  broke 
over  her  amidships.    "  Oars  out  I "  was  tho 
cry  as  soon  as  the  men  had  got  their  breath. 
They  labored  and  labored  to  get  the  boat's 
head  to  the  wind,  but  in  vain ;  the  force  of 
the  calc  was  too  much  for  them,  and,  in  spito 
of  all  their  eflbrts,  they  drifted  fast  to  tho 
Broke  Shoal,  over  which  the  sea  was  beating 
heavily ;  but  tho  steamer,  which  throughout 
was  handled  most  admirably,  both  as  regards 
skill  and  bravery,  was  put  round  as  swiftly  as 
possible,  and  very  cleverly  brought  within  a 
yard  or  two  to  windward  of  the  boat  as  she 
lay  athwart  the  sea.    They  threw  a  hauling 
line  on  board,  to  which  was  attached  a  bran- 
new  hawser,  and  acain  took  the  boat  in  tow. 
The  tide  was  still  flowing,  and,  as  it  rose, 
the  wind  came  up  in  heavier  and  heavier 
gusts,  brining  witn  it  a  blinding  snow  and 
sleet,  which,  with  the  foam,  flew  through  the 
boat,  still  freezing  as  it  fell,  till  the  men  looked, 
as  one  remarked  at  the  time,  like  a  body  of 
ice.     They  could  not  look  to  wlndwanl  for 
the  drifting  snow  and  heavy  seas  continually 
running  over  them ;  but  not  one  heart  failea, 
not  one  repented  of  winning  the  race  to  tho 
life-boat.     Ofl*Broadstairs  they  suddenly  felt 
tho  way  of  the  boat  stop.    "  The  rope  broken 
again,"  was  the  fii*st  thought  of  all ;  but,  on 
looking  round,  as  they  were  then  enabled  to 
do,  the  boat  being  no  longer  forced  through 
the  seas,  they  discovered  to  their  utter  dismay 
that  the  steamer  had  stopped.    They  thought 
that  her  machinery  had  broken  down,  and  at 
once  despaired  of  saving  the  lives  of  the  ship- 
wrecked ;  but  soon  they  discos  ered,  to  their 
ioy,  that  tho  steamer  had  merely  stopped  to 
let  out  more  cable,  fearful  lest  it  might  oreak 
again,  as  they  fought  their  way  round  tho 
]North  Foreland.    It  was  another  hour's  strug- 
gle before  they  reached  tho  Korth  Foreland. 
There  the  sea  was  running  tremendously  high. 
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The  gale  iras  still  increasing;  the  snow,  the 
slcct,  and  spray  rushed  by  irith  hurricane 
speed.  Although  it  was  only  the  early  afler- 
noonf  the  air  was  so  darkened  with  the  storm, 
that  it  seemed  a  dull  twilight.  The  captain 
of  Uie  boat  was  stecrins ;  ne  peered  out  be- 
tween his  coat-collar  and  cap,  but  looked  in 
vain  for  the  steamer.  He  knew  that  she  was 
all  right,  lor  the  rope  kept  tight ;  but  many 
times,  although  she  was  only  one  hundred 
yards,  ahead,  he  could  see  nothing  of  her. 
Still  less  able  were  the  men  on  lx)ard  the 
steamboat  to  see  the  life-boat  Oflen  did 
they  anxiously  look  astern  and  watch  for  a 
break  in  the  drifl  and  scud  to  see  that  she 
was  all  right ;  for,  although  they  still  felt  the 
strain  upon  the  rope,  she  migut  be  towing 
idong  bottom  up,  or  with  every  man  washed 
out  of  her,  for  any  thing  they  could  tell.  Sev- 
eral times  the  fear  that  the  life-boat  was  gone 
came«over  the  master  of  the  steamer.  Still 
steamer  and  boat  battled  stoutly  and  success- 
fully against  the  storm. 

As  soon  as  they  were  round  the  North 
Foreland,  the  snow-squall  cleared,  and  they 
sighted  Margate,  all  anxiously  looking  for  the 
wreck ;  but  nothing  of  her  was  to  be  seen. 
They  saw  a  lugger  riding  just  clear  of  the 
pier,  with  foremast  gone,  and  anchor  down, 
to  prevent  her  being  driven  ashore  by  the 
sale.  They  next  sighted  the  Margate  life- 
boat, abandoned  and  washed  ashore,  m  West- 
gate  Bay,  looking  a  complete  wreck,  the 
waves  breaking  over  her.  A  little  beyond 
this,  they  caught  sin^ht  of  the  second  life-boat, 
also  ashore ;  and  then  they  learnt  to  realize 
to  the  full  the  gallant  efforts  that  had  been 
made  to  save  the  shipwrecked,  and  the  des- 
truction that  had  been  wrousht,  as  effort 
after  effort  had  been  overcome  by  the  fury  of 
the  gale. 

But  where  was  the  wreck  ?  They  could 
see  nothing  of  her :  had  she  been  beaten  to 
pieces,  all  lives  lost,  and  were  they  too  late  ? 
A  heavy  mass  of  cloud  and  snow-storm  rolle<l 
on  to  windward  of  them,  in  the  dbrection  of 
the  Margate  Sands,  and  they  could  not  make 
out  any  signs  of  the  wreck  there.  There  was 
just  a  chance  that  it  was  the  Woolpack  Sand 
that  she  was  on.  They  thought  it  the  more 
likely,  as  the  first  intelhgenco  which  came  of 
the  wreck  declared  that  such  was  the  case ; 
and  accordingly,  they  determined  to  make  for 
the  Woolpack  Sand,  which  was  about  three 
miles  furt  ner  on.  Tliey  had  scarcely  decided 
upon  this,  when,  most  providentially,  there 
was  a  break  in  the  drifl  of  snow  to  wmdward, 
and  they  suddenly  caught  sight  of  the  wreck. 
But  for  this  sudden  clearance  in  the  storm 
they  would  have  proceeded  on,  and,  before 
they  could  have  found  out  their  mistake  and 
got  back,  every  soul  must  have  perished.  The 
master  of  the  steamboat  made  oat  the  flag  of 


distress  flying  in  the  rigging,  the  ensign  union 
downwards ;  she  was  doubtless  the  vessel  they 
were  in  search  of.  But  still  it  was  a  questioa 
how  they  could  get  to  her,  as  she  was  on  the 
other  side  of  the  sand.  To  tow  the  boat  round 
the  sand  would  bo  a  long  job  in  the  fhce  of 
such  a  gale ;  and  for  the  boat  to  make  across 
the  sand  seemed  almost  impossible,  so  tny 
mendous  was  the  sea  which  was  running  over 
it  Nevertheless^  there  was  no  hesitation  on 
the  part  of  the  life-boat  crew.  It  seerned  a 
forlorn  hope,  a  rushing  upon  destruction,  to 
attempt  to  sail  through  such  a  sui*f  and  sea ; 
but  to  go  round  the  sands  would  occasion  a 
delay  which  they  could  not  bear  to  think  of. 
Without  hesitation,  then,  they  cast  off  the  tow- 
rope,  and  were  about  setting  sail,  when  they 
found  that  the  tide  was  running  so  furiously 
that  it  would  be  necessary  for  them  to  hie 
towed  at  least  three  miles  to  the  eastward, 
before  they  would  be  sufficiently  far  to  wind*- 
ward  to  fetch  the  wreck.  It  was  a  hard 
struggle  to  get  the  tow-rope  on  board  again, 
and  a  heavy  disappdntment  to  all  to  6nd  that 
an  hour  <»*  so  more  of  their  precious  time 
must  be  consumed  before  they  conld  get  to 
the  rescue  of  their  perishing  brother  seamen; 
but  there  was  no  help  for  it ;  and  away  they 
went  again  in  tow  of  the  steamer.  The  snow^ 
squall  came  on,  and  they  lost  sight  of  the 
vessel ;  but  all  were  anxiously  on  the  look-out ; 
and  now  and  then  in  a  lifl  of  the  squall  they 
could  catch  a  glimpse  of  her.  They  could  see 
that  she  was  almost  buried  in  the  sea,  which 
broke  over  her  in  great  clouds  of  foam ;  and 
again  many  and  weary  were  the  doubts  and 
speculations  as  to  whether  or  no  any  one  on 
board  the  wreck  could  still  be  alive. 

For  twenty  minutes  or  so  they  battled 
against  the  wind  and  tide.  The  gale,  which 
had  been  steadily  increasing  since  the  monn- 
ing,  came  on  heavier  than  ever ;  and  the  sea 
was  running  so  furiously,  that  even  the  new 
rope  with  which  the  boat  was  being  towed 
could  not  resist  the  increasing  strain,  and 
suddenly  parted  with  a  tremendous  jerk. 
There  was  no  thought  of  picking  up  the  cable 
again.  They  could  stand  no  further  delay, 
and  one  and  all  rejoiced  to  hear  the  captain 
give  orders  to  set  the  sail. 

CHAPTER  ui. 
THE    BESCUE  AKD  TBS   BETUIUr. 

Harder  still  the  gale,  and  the  rush  of  the 
sea,  and  the  blinding  snow — the  storm  was 
at  its  height.  As  they  headed  for  the  sands, 
a  darkness  as  of  night  seemed  to  settle  down 
upon  them;  they  could  scarcely  see  each 
other;  but  on  through  the  raging  sea  they 
drove  the  gallant  boat  As  they  approached 
the  shidlow  water, — the  high  part  ik  the  sand, 
where  the  heaviest  sea  was  breaking,-^ they 
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could  see  spreading  itsolf  before  them,  stand- 
ing out  in  the  gloom,  a  barrier-wall  of  foam ; 
for,  as  the  waves  brdse  on  the  sand,  and 
clashed  together  in  their  recoil,  they  mounted 
up  in  columns  of  foam,  which  was  caught  by 
the  wind,  and  carried  awav  in  white  stream- 
ing clouds  of  spray,  and  the  fearful  roar  of 
the  beating  waves  could  be  beard  above  the 
gale.  But  straight  for  the  breakers  they 
made.  No  wavering,  no  hesitation,  not  a 
heart  failed ! 

The  boat,  although  under  only  her  donblo- 
reeied  forcsad  and  mizen,  —•  as  little  sail  as 
she  could  could  i)ossibly  carry, — was  driven 
on  by  the  hurricane  force  of  the  wind.  On 
through  the  outer  range  of  breakers  she 
plunged,  and  then  came  indeed  a  struggle 
for  life.  The  waves  no  longer  rolled  on  in 
foaming  ranks,  but  leaped  md  clashed  and 
battled  together  in  a  raging  boil  of  sea.  They 
broke  over  the  boat;  the  surf  poured  in  first 
on  one  side  and  then  on  the  other;  some 
waves  rushed  over  the  boat,  threatening  to 
sweep  every  man  out  of  her.  "  I^ook  out,  my 
men  I  hold  on !  bold  on ! "  was  the  crv  when 
this  happened ;  and  each  man  threw  himself 
down  with  his  breast  on  the  thwart,  and;  with 
both  arms  clasped  round  it,  hugged  it,  and 
held  to  it  against  the  tear  and  wrestle  of  the 
wave,  while  the  rush  of  water  poured  over 
their  backs  and  heads  and  burieu  them  in  its 
flood.  Down  for  a  moment  boat  and  men  all 
seemed  to  sink ;  but  the  splendid  boat  rose  in 
her  buoyancy  and  freed  uerself  of  the  water 
which  had  for  a  moment  buried  her,  and  her 
crew  breathed  apiin.  A  cry  of  triumph  arose 
irom  them  —  **  All  right !  all  right !  now  she 
goes  through  it;  hold  on,  my  boys  I "  A  mo- 
ment's lull ;  she  glided  on  the  crest  of  a  huge 
wave,  or  only  smaller  ones  tried  their  strength 
against  her;  then  the  monster  fellows  came 
Leading  on ;  again  the  warning  cry  was  given, 
"Lookout!  hold  on,  hold  on!'*  Thus,  until 
they  got  clear  of  the  sands,  the  fearftd  strug- 
gle was  oflcn  repeated.  But  at  last  it  ended, 
and  they  got  into  deep  water,  leaving  the 
breakers  behind  them.  They  had  then  only 
\l!e  huge  rolling  waves  to  contend  with,  and 
thev  seemed  but  as  little  in  comparison  to  the 
brol^en  water  they  had  just  passed  through 
and  escaped  from.  The  boat  was  put  before 
the  wind,  and  every  man  was  on  the  look-out 
for  the  wreck.  For  a  time  it  remained  so 
thick  that  there  was  no  chance  of  finding  her, 
when  again,  the  second  time,  a  sudden  break 
in  the  storm  revealed  her.  She  was  about 
half  a  mile  to  leeward.  They  shifted  their 
foresail  with  some  difficulty,  and  again  made 
in  for  the  sands  to  the  vessel  The  appear- 
ance of  the  wreck  made  even  the  IxKitmen 
ahudder.  She  had  settled  down  by  the  stem 
upon  the  sands,  the  sea  making  a  clear  breach 
over  her.    The  starboard-bow  was  the  only 
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part  <^  the  hull  visible ;  the  mainmast  was 
gone ;  the  foresail  and  foretopsail  was  blown 
adrift ;  and  ^eat  columns  of  foam  were  mount- 
ing up,  flymg  over  her  foremast  and  bow. 
They  saw  a  Mai^te  lugger  lying  at  anchor, 
just  clear  of  the  sand,  and  made  close  to  her. 
As  they  shot  by,  they  could  just  make  out 
through  the  roar  of  the  storm  a  hail  —  "  Eight 
of  our  men  on  board ; "  and  on  they  flew  into 
a  sea  which  would  in  a  moment  have  swamped 
the  lu^er,  nMe  boat  though  she  was.  Ap- 
proaching the  wreck,  it  was  with  terrible 
an2uety  they  strained  their  sight,  trying  to 
discover  wliethcr  there  were  still  any  men 
leil  in  the  tansled  mass  of  rig^ng,  over  which 
the  sea  was  breaking  so  furiously.  By  de- 
grees they  made  them  out.  "  I  see  one,  two, 
three  1  The  rigging  is  full  of  them  I  **  was  the 
cr^ ;  and,  with  a  cneer  of  triumph  at  being 
stiU  in  time,  they  settled  to  their  work. 

The  wreck  of  the  mainmast,  and  the  tre- 
mendous wash  of  the  sea  over  the  vessel,  pre- 
vented their  going  to  the  lee  of  the  wreck. 
This  increased  the  danger  tenfold,  as  the 
result  proved.  About  forty  yards  from  the 
wreck,  they  lowered  their  saib,  and  cast  the 
anchor  over  the  side.  The  moment  for  which 
the  boat  had  so  gallantly  battled  for  four 
hours,  and  the  shipwrecked  waited,  in  almost 
despair,  for  eight,  had  at  last  anived.  No 
shouting,  no  whisper  beyond  the  necessary 
orders ;  the  suspense  and  risk  are  too  tern- 
ble  1  Yard  by  yard  the  cable  is  cautiously 
paid  out,  and  the  croat  rolling  seas  are 
allowed  to  carry  the  boat  little  by  little  to 
the  vessel.  The  waves  break  over  them  — 
for  a  moment  burv  the  boat ;  and  then,  as 
they  break  upon  the  vessel,  the  spray  hides 
the  men,  lashed  to  the  rigging,  from  their 
sight.  They  hoist  up  the  San  a  little  to  help 
the  boat  sheer,  and  soon  a  huge  wave  lifts 
them ;  they  let  out  a  yard  or  two  more  cable 
by  the  run,  and  she  is  alongside  the  wreck  I 
With  a  cryj  three  men  jump  from  the  rig- 
ging, and  are  saved.  The  next  instant  they 
see  a  huge  wave  rolling  towards  them,  and 
might  and  main,  hand  over  hand,  all  haul  in 
the  cable,  and  draw  the  boat  away  from  the 
wreck,  and  thus  escape  being  washed  against 
her,  and  perhaps  over  her,  to  certain  destruc- 
tion. Again  they  watch  their  chance  and 
get  alongside.  This  time  they  manage  to 
remain  a  little  longer  than  before ;  and,  one 
after  another,  thirteen  of  the  shipwrecked 
leap  from  the  rigging  to  the  boat ;  and  away 
she  is  hsnln,  "Are  they  all  saved  V^  No; 
three  of  the  Spaniards  arc  still  lel^  in  the 
rigging;  they  seem  almost  dead,  luid  can 
scarcely  unlash  themselves  fVom  the  shrouds, 
and  crawl  down,  ready  for  the  return  of  the 
boat.  This  time  the  peril  is  greater  than 
ever.  They  have  to  go  quite  close  to  the 
vessel,  for  the  men  are  too  weak  to  leap ; 
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they  must  remain  longer,  for  the  men  have 
to  be  liAcd  on  board;  but  as  before,  coolly 
and  determinedly  tlicy  go  to  their  work ;  the 
cable  is  veered  out,  the  sail  manoeuvred  to 
make  the  boat  sheer,  and  i^ain  she  is  along- 
side ;  the  men  are  grasped  by  their  clothes, 
and  draped  into  the  boat.  The  last  in  the 
rigging  is  the  cabin-boy ;  he  seems  entancled 
in  the  shrouds.  (The  poor  little  fellow  had 
a  canvas  bag  of  trinkets  and  things  ho  was 
taking  home ;  it  had  caught  in  the  rigging ; 
and  hb  cold,  half-dead  h^ds  could  not  free 
it.)  A  strong  hand  grasps  him,  and  tears 
him  down  into  the  boat;  for  a  moment's  de- 
lay may  be  death  to  all.  A  tremendous  wave 
rushes  on  them ;  hold,  anchor  I  hold,  cable ! 
give  but  a  yard,  and  all  are  lost  I  The  boat 
Fifls,  is  washed  into  the  fore-rigging;  the  sea 
passes ;  and  she  settles  down  again  upon  an 
oven  keel !  If  one  stray  rope  of  all  tno  tan- 
gled rigging  of  the  vessel  had  caught  the 
boat,  she  would  have  capsized,  and  every 
man  in  her  have  been  in  a  moment  shaken 
out  into  the  sea.  The  boat  is  very  crowded ; 
no  fewer  than  thirty-two  men  now  form  her 
precious  freight.  Hiey  haul  in  cable  and 
araw  up  to  the  anchor  as  quickly  as  they  can, 
to  get  clear  of  the  wreck ;  an  anxious  time 
it  is.  At  last  they  are  pretty  clear,  and  hoist 
the  sail  to  draw  still  further  away.  There  is 
no  thought  of  getting  the  anchor  up  in  such 
a  gale  and  sea.  "She  draws  away,"  cries 
the  captain ;  "  pay  out  the  cable ;  stand  by 
to  cut  It ;  pass  the  hatchet  forward ;  cut  the 
cable :  quick,  my  men,  quick !  '*  There  is  a 
moment  8  delay.  A  sailor  takes  out  his  knife, 
and  begins  gashing  away  at  the  thick  rope. 
Already  one  strand  out  of  the  three  is  sev- 
ered, when  a  fearful  gust  of  wind  rushes  by ; 
a  crash  is  heard,  and  the  mast  and  sail  are 
blown  clean  out  of  the  boat  Never  was  a 
moment  of  greater  peril.  Away  with  the 
rush  of  tlie  wave  the  boat  is  again  carried 
straight  for  the  fatal  wreck;  the  cable  is 
^aid  out,  and  is  slack;  they  haul  it  in  as 
fast  as  they  can ;  but  on  they  go  swiflly,  ap- 

Earently  to  certain  destruction.  Let  them 
it  the  wreck  full,  and  the  next  wave  must 
wash  them  over  it,  and  all  perish :  let  them 
but  touch  it,  and  the  risk  is  fearful.  On  they 
are  carried ;  the  stem  of  the  boat  just  grazes 
the  bow  of  the  ship.  Some  of  the  crew  are 
ready  for  a  spring  into  the  bowsprit,  to  pro- 
long their  lives  a  few  minutes.  Mercifully, 
the  cable  at  that  moment  taughtens :  another 
yard  or  two  and  the  boat  must  have  been 
dashed  to  pieces.  Might  and  main  they  con- 
tinue tt>  haul  in  the  cable,  and  again  draw 
awa^'  from  the  wreck ;  but  they  do  it  with  a 
terrible  dread,  for  they  remember  the  cut 
strand  of  the  rope.  Will  the  remaining  two 
strands  hold?  The  strain  is  fearful;  each 
time  the  boat  lifls  on  a  wave,  the  cable  tight- 


ens and  jerks,  and  they  think  it  breaking; 
but  it  still  holds,  and  a  thrill  of  joy  passes 
through  the  hearts  of  all  as  they  hear  that 
the  cut  part  is  in.  The  position  is  still  one 
of  extreme  peril.  The  mast  and  sail  have 
been  dragging  over  the  side  all  this  time; 
with  muchi  difficulty  they  get  them  on  board. 
The  mast  had  broken  short  off,  about  three 
feet  from  the  heel.  They  chop  a  new  heel 
to  it,  and  rig  it  up  again  as  speedily  as  pos- 
sible ;  but  it  takes  long  to  do  so.  The  boat 
is  lying  in  the  trough  of  the  sea,  the  waves 
breaking  over  her ;  the  gale  blowing  as  hard 
as  ever;  the  boat  so  crowded  that  they  can 
scarcely  move;  the  Spaniards  clinging  to 
each  other,  the  terrors  of  death  not  having 
yet  passed  away  from  them.  They  know 
nothing  of  the  properties  of  the  life-boat,  and 
cannot  believe  that  it  will  live  long  in  such  a 
sea.  As  the  huge  waves  break  over  the  boat 
and  fill  it,  they  imagine  that  it  is  going  to 
founder;  and,  besides  this,  for  nearly  four 
hours  had  they  been  lashed  to  the  rigging  of 
their  vessel,  till  the  life  was  nearly  oeatcn 
and  frozen  out  of  them  by  the  waves  and 
bitter  wind.  One  of  them,  seeing  a  life-belt 
lying  under  a  thwart,  which  one  of  the  crew 
had  thrown  off  in  the  hnnr  of  his  work, 
picked  it  up  and  sat  upon  it,  by  way  of  mak* 
mg  himself  doubly  safe.  But  the  work  went 
on ;  at  last  the  mast  b  fitted  and  raised.  No 
unnecessary  word  b  spoken  all  this  time,  for 
the  life  and  death  struggle  is  not  yet  over, 
nor  can  be  until  they  are  well  away  from  the 
neighborhood  of  the  wreck ;  but,  as  they  hoist 
the  sail,  the  boat  gradually  draws  away,  the 
cable  is  again  paid  out  little  by  little,  and, 
as  soon  as  they  are  well  clear  of  the  vessel, 
they  cut  it,  and  away  they  go. 

The  terrible  suspense — when  each  moment 
was  a  moment  of  fearful  risk — from  the  time 
they  let  go  their  anchor  to  the  time  they  were 
clear  of  the  vessel  was  over.  It  had  lasted 
nearly  an  hour.  The  men  could  now  breathe 
freely ;  their  faces  brightened ;  and  from  one 
and  all  there  arose,  spontaneously,  a  pealing 
cheer.  They  were  no  longer  face  to  face 
with  death,  and  joyfully  and  thankfully  they 
sailed  away  from  the  breakers,  the  sands,  and 
the  wreck.  The  gale  was  still  at  its  height, 
but  the  peril  they  were  in  then  seemed  as 
nothing  compared  to  that  which  they  had  Icfl 
behind.  In  the  great  reaction  of  feeling,  the 
fi'eezing  cold  and  sleet,  the  driving  foam  and 
sea  were  all  forgotten ;  and  they  felt  as  light- 
hearted  as  if  they  were  out  on  a  pleasant 
summer's  cruise.  They  could  at  last  look 
around  and  see  whom  tney  bad  in  the  boat. 
Of  the  saved  were  eleven  Spaniards — the 
master  of  the  brig,  the  mate,  eight  seamen 
and  a  boy;  six  Margate  boatmen,  and  two 
Whitstable  fishermen.  They  then  proceeded 
in  search  of  the  steamer,  wluch,  after  casting 
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ihe  life-^jKNit  adrift,  had  made  for  ehelter  to 
the  back  of  the  Hook  Sand,  not  far  from  the 
Reculvcrs,  and  there  waited,  her  crew  anx- 
iously on  the  look-out  for  the  return  of  the 
life-boat  As  they  were  making  for  the 
steamer,  the  lugger.  Eclipse,  came  in  chase, 
to  hear  whether  all  hands,  and  especially  her 
men,  had  been  saved.  They  welcomed  the 
glad  tidings  with  three  cheers  for  the  life-boat 
crew.  &on  ader,  the  Whitstable  smack 
stood  towards  them  on  the  same  errand,  and, 
after  speaking  them,  tacked  in  for  the  land. 
The  night  was  coming  on  apace.  It  was  not 
until  thev  bad  run  three  or  four  miles  that 
they  sighted  the  steamer;  and,  when  they 
got  alongside,  it  was  a  difficult  matter  to  get 
die  sav^  crew  on  board.  The  gale  was  as 
hard  as  ever,  and  the  steamer  rolled  heavily ; 
the  men  had  almost  to  be  lifted  on  board  as 
opportunities  occurred ;  and  one  poor  fellow 
was  so  thoroughly  exhausted  that  they  had  to 
haul  him  into  the  steamer  with  a  rope. 

Again  the  boat  was  taken  in  tow,  almost 
all  her  crew  remaining  in  her ;  and  they  com- 
menced their  return  nome.  The  night  was 
very  dark,  altliouch  clear ;  the  sea  and  sale 
had  lost  none  of  their  force ;  and,  until  uiey 
got  well  round  the  North  Foreland,  the  strug- 
gle to  get  back  was  just  as  hard  as  it  had  been 
to  get  there.  Once  round  the  Foreland,  the 
wind  was  well  aft,  and  Uiey  made  easier  way ; 
light  after  light  opened  to  them ;  Kingsgate, 
Broadstairs,  were  passed;  and,  at  last,  the 
Ramsgate  pier-head  light  shone  forth  its  wel- 
come, and  they  began  to  feel  that  their  work 
was  nearly  over. 

A  telegram  had  been  sent  from  Margate, 
in  the  aitemoon,  stating  that  the  Ramsgate 
li{e4x>at  had  been  seen  to  save  the  crew ;  but 
nothing  more  had  been  heard,  and  the  sus- 
pense of  the  boatmen  at  Ramsgate,  as  they 
waited  for  the  life-boafs  return,  was  terrible. 
Few  hoped  to  see  them  again,  and,  as  hour 
after  hour  passed  without  tidings,  they  were 
almost  given  up.  During  the  whole  of  the 
afternoon,  and  evening,  anxious  eyes  were 
constantly  on  the  watch  for  the  first  signs  of 
the  boat's  coming  round  the  head  of  the  cliff. 
As  the  tide  went  down,  and  the  sea  broke 
less  heavily  over  the  pier,  the  men  could  ven- 
ture further  along  it,  until,  by  the  time  of  the 
boafs  return,  they  were  enabled  to  assemble 
at  the  end  of  the  pier.  When  the  steamer 
was  first  seen  with  the  life-boat  in  tow,  the 
lookers-out  shouted  for  ver^  joy ;  and,  as  they 
entered  the  harbor,  and  haii^,  **  All  saved ! " 
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cheer  after  cheer  for  the  life-boat's  crew 
broke  from  the  crowd. 

The  Spaniards  had  somewhat  recovered 
from  their  exhaustion  under  the  care  of  the 
steamboat  crew,  and  were  further  well  cared 
for  and  supplied  with  clothes  by  the  orders 
of  the  Spanish  Consul ;  and  the  hardy  Eng- 
lish boatmen  did  not  take  long  to  recover 
their  exposure  and  fatigues,  fearful  as  they 
had  been.  The  captain  of  the  Spaniard,  in 
speaking  of  the  rescue,  was  almost  overcome 
by  his  feelings  of  gratitude  and  wonder.  lie 
had  quite  made  up  his  mind  to  death,  believ- 
ing that  no  boat  could  by  any  possibility  come 
to  their  rescue  in  such  a  fearful  sea.  He 
took  with  him  to  Spain,  to  show  to  the  Spanish 
government,  a  painting  of  the  rescue,  execut- 
ed bv  Mr.  Ifold,  of  Ramsgate. 

There  is  an  interest  even  in  reading  the 
names  of  those  (however  unknown  to  us)  who 
have  done  gallant  deeds ;  we  give  therefore 
the  names  of  the  crew  of  the  life-boat,  and  of 
the  steamer.  Of  the  life-boat :  James  Ho^- 
ben,  captain ;  Charles  Meader,  Thomas  Tuck- 
er, PhilipGoodchild,  Edwanl  Stock,  William 
Penny,  WiKiam  Priestly,  George  IIcM»ben, 
William  Solly,  George  Forwood,  John  Stock, 
Robert  Solly.  Of  the  steam-tug:  Daniel 
Reading,  J.  Simpson,  W.  Wharrier,  T.  Nich- 
ols, J.  Denton,  tf.  Freeman,  T.  Larkins,  W. 
Penman,  W.  Matson,  W.  Solly.  Other  fear- 
ful scenes  have  most  of  these  men,  especially 
the  captains  of  the  life-boat  and  steam-tug, 
passed  through  in  their  efibrtr  to  save  life ; 
one  so  terrib^  that  two  out  of  the  crew  of  the 
life-boat  never  recovered  the  shock  given  to 
their  nerves.  One  died  a  few  montlis  after 
the  event,  and  the  other  to  this  day  is  ailing, 
and  subject  to  fits.  Of  the  splendid  life-boat 
too  much  cannot  be  said;  no  fewer  than 
eightj'-eight  lives  have  been  saved  by  her  dur- 
ing the  last  Ave  years.  Designed  and  built 
by  J.  Beeching  and  Sons,  boat-builders,  etc., 
of  Yarmouth,  she  won  the  Northumberland 
prize  of  one  hundred  cruineas  in  a  competition 
of  two  hundred  and  eighty  boats.  Each  time 
the  men  go  out,  their  confidence  in  her  in- 
creases, and  they  are  now  ready  to  dare  any 
thing  in  the  Northumberland  prize  life-boat. 
It  is  pleasing  to  be  able  to  add,  by  way  of 
postscript,  that  the  Board  of  Control  has  pre- 
sented each  man  engaged  in  this  rescue  with 
a  medal  and  £2,  and  that  the  Spanish  Gov- 
ernment has  also  gratefully  acknowledged  the 
heroism  of  the  men,  and  sent  to  each  a  medal 
and  £3. 
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From  The  Ladies*  Conpftaion. 
THE  CHAMOIS-HUNTER. 


I 


FBOM  THE  FBUSCB  OF  EMILE  60UVE8TBB. 

At  the  foot  of  the  narrow  gorge  of  the 
Enge,  not  far  from  the  village  of  Grindel- 
wald,  is  a  chalet,  now  abandoned,  bat  well 
known  as  having  been  the  home  of  one  of 
^e  few  families  who  still  preserved  the  heroic 
traditions  of  the  chamois  hunter.  To  the 
Hausers  of  £nge,  the  mountkin  had  always 
been  their  true  home:  they  had  preferred 
above  every  thing  the  wild  liberty  of  the 
heights,  the  glory  of  this  war  against  moun- 
tains and  abysses,  which  is  a  uat  of  perpet- 
ual defiance  of  death. 

Some  years  ago,  in  the  early  days  of  March, 
a  young  girl  was  leaning  against  the  wall  of 
this  chalet,  near  a  small  wmdow,  the  panes 
of  which  were  thickened  by  the  strong  m)st ; 
her  hands  joined,  her  head  hanging,  her 
whole  attitude  expressing  sorrow.    At  her 
feet  sat  a  young  man,  who,  seizing  one  cf 
her  hands,  said,  in  a  desponding  tone,  **  So 
it  is  true,  Freneli,  whilst  I  have  been  work- 
ing hard  at  a  distance,  in  the  hope  of  having 
ou  for  my  wife,  your  grandmother,  Trina, 
as  destined  you  for  my  Cousin  Hans  ?  *' 
♦*  It  is  too  true,  Ulrich." 
<*But  she  has  not  said  any  thing  either  to 
you  or  to  him.    If  you  tell  her  that  your 
neart  is  turned  anotner  way,  she  will,  per- 
haps, change  her  projects." 
FrencH  shook  her  head. 
**  My  grandmother  is  as  firm  in  her  pur- 
pose as  the  Eiger  is  on  its  base ;  and  it  wotild 
be  more  easy  to  overthrow  Uie  mountain 
than,  to  change  her  wilL" 

''But  are  you  sure  that  Hans  loves  you, 
Freneli  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  replied  the  girl,  with  a  shade  of 
bitterness,  <*  as  he  loves  the  chamois  he  hunts 
on  the  peaks.  Do  you  think  he  asks  its  con- 
sent? I  am  in  his'  eye  a  prey;  he  believes 
I  belong  to  him  only  because  he  wishes  it, 
and  he  will  treat  whoever  tried  to  carry  me 
away  from  him  as  the  hunter  treats  the  man 
who  robs  him  of  his  game ! " 

"  So  everybody  here  is  against  me!"  said 
Ulrich,  sadly. 

"  There  is  one  who  is  your  friend — that 
is  Uncle  Job.  Though  he  loves  the  moun- 
tain, and  regrets  that  you  have  thrown  a^^ay 
your  hunter's  rifle,  he  never  speaks  of  you 
but  with  afiection.    He  is  now  seeking  his 

Elants  and  crystals  on  the  heights,  but  I 
ope  he  wiU  return  this  evening." 
*'  Ah,  well !  I  do  not  return  to  Meyringen 
until  to-morrow ;  I  will  see  if  I  have  any 
thing  to  hope  from  my  uncle."  Then  ap- 
proaching FreneH,  he  put  his  arm  round 
her — "And  you,"  said  he,  "do  you  love 
me  so  little  that  you  could  be  happy  with 
Hans?" 


"  You  know  the  eontrary  too  well,**  repUed 
she,  with  emoticm,  trying  to  disengage  her- 
self 
"  So  you  will  help  me,  Freneli  ?  " 
"  As  much  as  a  poor  girl  can,  Ulrich." 
"  But  if  your  grandmother  and  Hans  per- 
sist?" 

"Then,"  repHed  she,  weeping,  "we  shall 
be  very  unhappy." 

Freneli's  grandmother  had  known  how  to 
preserve  aU  the  dignity  of  her  position  as 
head  of  the  household.  Brought  up  by  her, 
her  great-nephews,  Hans  and  Ulnch,  had 
learnt  never  to  question  her  will  up  to  the 
age  when  they  necame  chamois  nunters. 
But  Ulrich  had  none  of  the  feverish  passion 
necessary  for  this  wild  existence.  Every^ 
time  he  crossed  the  valleys  of  Lauterbnin- 
nen  or  Hasli,  he  would  stop  for  hours  watch- 
ing the  shepherds  carving  the  yew  and  the 
maple ;  and  in  the  hours  of  the  chase  he 
would  drop  his  rifle  at  his  feet,  to  cut  out 
some  new  imagination  in  a  bit  of  wood  taken 
from  the  roof  of  a  chalet.  At  length  a  carv- 
er at  Meyringen  offered  to  take  him,  and 
feeling  certain  that  it  would  secure  a  far 
more  comfortable  subsistence  to  Freneli  than 
hunting,  he  gave  his  rifle  to  Uncle  Job,  and 
set  out.  Two  years  of  hard  work  had  given 
him  the  first  place  among  the  Oberland 
sculptors,  and  he  amassed  the  sum  necessary 
for  the  reaHzation  of  his  dearest  hopes.  We 
have  seen  how  the  projects  of  the  grand- 
mother had  been  revealed  to  him  at  the 
moment  mhen  he  thought  he  had  gained  his 
end.  They  were  still  talking  when  Trina 
entered:  she  was  about  seventy  years  of 
age,  little,  thin,  and  bent  under  the  weighs 
of  years ;  but  her  gray  eyes  still  retained  the 

Stnetrating  fixity  of  those  of  a  bird  of  prey, 
ardly  had  she  crossed  the  threshold  when 
I  her  glance  rested  on  FreneH  and  Ulrich,  who 
I  were  visibly  embarrassed. 

"Ah!  an!"  said  she,  "here  is  company! 
You  here?  you—" 

"God  protect  you,  aunt,"  repHed  Ulrich. 
"  I  have  just  come  from  Meyringen — I  came 
to  ask  after  you." 

"  And  you  are  quietly  asking  Neli,"  said 
Trina.  "Hans  has  not  returned,  then? 
He  never  rests,"  said  she,  pointedly:  "he 
must  earn  the  bread  which  is  eaten  here 
on  the  glaciers.  You  did  weU  to  choose 
another  occupation;  the  chamois  run  too 
fast  for  feet  winch  like  to  be  stretched  at  the 
fireside." 

"  So  I  have  cause,  every  day,  to  rejoice  at 
my  determination,"  replied  Ulrich,  without 
guessing  the  irony  concealed  under  the  se- 
rious tone  of  Trina.  "  I  can  earn  as  much 
in  a  day  as  Hans  in  a  month — not  to  speak 
of  the  death  which  is  always  at  the  elbow  of 
the  hunter.    My  wife  wiU  not  tremble  every 
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time  the  edbo  of  the  avalanche  sounds  from 
the  Shreck-hom  or  the  Wetter-horn." 

The  old  woman  gave  him  a  look  which 
made  him  cast  down  his  eyes :  "Ah !  that  is 
what  you  have  just  been  making  Neli  under- 
stand," said  she. 

**  It  is  true  I  have  spoken  to  her  of  it/' 
said  he,  with  emotion :  *'  and,  since  you  have 
ffuessed  it,  there  is  no  further  reason  to 
be  silent  in  your  presence.  I  have  always 
wished  for  this  marriage ;  for  three  years 
past  we  have  both  thougnt  of  it  You  have 
known  me  from  the  cradle:  I  have  been 
brought  up  as  your  son :  you  know  I  have 
neither  cowardice  nor  malice  in  my  disposi- 
tion, and  my  wife  will  not  have  a  husoand 
without  a  heart.  May  God  punish  me  if  she 
ever  weeps  ibr  my  faults.  IM  FreneH  and 
me  be  happy.  Aunt  Trina,and  we  will  thank 
you  on  our  knees." 

He  had  token  the  hand  of  the  young  girl, 
and  stood  before  the  grandmother  in  a  sup- 
plicating attitude.  Sie  looked  upon  them 
like  a  vulture  on  two  turtle-doves:  then, 
shfddng  her  head — **  Do  you  know  Freneli's 
dowry? "  asked  she  of  Ulrich. 

'*  Her  do^Ty  ?  "  repeated  the  young  man } 
**  I  never  thought  she  had  one.  What  mat- 
ters a  dowry  to  me  P  " 

"But  it  matters  to  me$  for  it  ia  not  to 
enrich,  but  to  honor." 

Then,  going  to  a  worm-eaten  cupboard, 
she  took  a  rusty  key  from  her  pocket,  and 
with  difficulty  turned  the  lock,  throwing 
open  the  folding-doors,  within  which  were 
several  skulls  of  the  chamois,  surmounted 
with  the  branching  horns. 

"  What  is  this,  aunt?  "  cried  Ulrich,  whilst 
Freneli  gave  a  little  cry  of  surprise  i  "  where 
did  such  a  dowry  as  this  come  from  for 
Freneli?" 

**  From  the  fathers  of  her  father.  Thoojgh 
you  are  no  great  hunter,  you  may  pere^ve 
that  each  of  these  akuUs  has  belonged  to  an 
emperor  of  the  chamois." 

"Certainly,"  replied  Ulrich,  who  knew  that 
these  large  antlers  belonged  to  a  chamois  old 
enoiigh  to  be  the  chief  ot  its  tribe. 

"You  have  learnt  how  difficult  it  is  to 
reach  such  game;  for  many  years,  all  who 
have  married  the  daughters  of  our  house 
have  brought  to  their  betrothed,  as  a  wed- 
ding present,  an  emperor  of  the  chamois. 
Under  each  you  can  read  the  name  of  our 
ancestors.  The  last  was  hung  there  by  my 
Bon-in-law  when  he  came  to  ask  me  for  Fre- 
ndi*a  mother  —  I  showed  him  what  I  now 
^ow  you." 

"  And  what  did  he  say  ?  " 

"Nothing;  but  two  months  after  threw 
that  at  my  feet  which  you  see  there.  If  he 
Lad  not  brought  it,  my  daughter  and  I  would 
have  waited  for  a  more  skiuul  hunter." 
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The  two  lovera  exdianged  a  look  of  de» 
spair. 

"What!"  cried  Ulrich;  "and  you  would 
place  such  an  honor  above  every  thing  else  ? 
Then  the  wishes  of  her  who  nuurries  are  of 
no  consequence  to  you ;  her  happiness  is  not 
your  concern ;  but  only  that  you  may  have 
m  your  family  the  best  hunter  in  the  moun- 
tain?" 

"  And  w;e  have  always  had  it,"  replied  the 
old  woman  with  pride. 

"  But  what  has  it  brought  you,  if  not  pov- 
erty, anguish,  and  widowhood  ?  Where  are 
the  remaina  of  those  who  placed  the  trophies 
there  of  which  you  are  so  proud  ?  Have 
they  not  all  the  avalanche  for  their  winding- 
^eet,  and  tbe  precipice  for  their  cemcterv^  ?  " 

"  Who  said  the  contrary  P  "  replied  Trlna, 
with  haughty  coldness.  "  Havel  spoken  of 
long  life,  rest,  and  riches  ?  In  our  old  his* 
tory  have  you  not  read  of  noble  families  who 
lost  aU  their  men  in  war  ?  Well,  our  hus- 
bands die  on  the  mountains ;  it  is  their  bat- 
tle-field. Disgrace  will  begin  with  the  first 
who  dies  in  his  bed  I " 

As  she  finished  these  words,  footsteps  were 
heard  in  the  path  leading  to  the  cabin: 
Freneli  raised  her  head,  bent  her  ear,  and 
said,  "  It  is  he." 

Almost  at  the  same  moment  the  door 
was  rudely  pushed  open,  and  Hans  crossed 
the  threshold  in  the  complete  dress  of  the 
chamois-hunter.  He  entered  like  a  whirl- 
wind, and  stopping  in  the  middle  of  the  room, 
let  the  but-end  of  his  rifle  fall  heavily  on  the 
fioor.  Trin&  saw  in  a  moment  that  he  had 
not  been  successfiiL  Without  saying  a  word, 
she  signed  to  Freneli  to  rouse  the  fire,  whilst 
she  herself  went  to  the  cupboard  to  bring  out 
refreshment.  It  was  then  only  that  the 
hunter  perceived  Ulridi. 

"  God  preserve  thee,  Hans ! "  said  the  lat* 
ter,  advancing  to  meet  him. 

The  cousin  did  not  reply,  but  he  glanced  at 
Freneli,  whom  he  surprised  with  her  eyes 
fixed  on  the  young  sculptor.  He  approached 
the  fire  without  a  word^  and  seated  himself 
in  the  comer. 

Although  accustomed  to  his  morose  si- 
lence, Ulrich  seemed  rather  surprised  this 
time :  he  placed  himself  in  the  other  comer 
of  the  hearth,  his  arms  folded,  and  his  shoul- 
der resting  against  the  wall.  "We  must 
believe  that  chamois  are  not  abundant  in  the 
Alps,"  said  he,  with  a  slight  shade  of  irony, 
"  since  Cousin  Hans  comes  back  as  he  went ! " 

The  hunter  shmgged  his  shoulders,  and 
replied  disdainAiUy,  "Whoever  said  that 
chamois  were  plentifrd,  when  the  thaw  allows 
them  to  find  pasture  on  the  highest  peeks  ?  " 

"  Then  you  have  not  sought  tncm  so  high  P" 

Hans  threw  him  a  savage  glance :  "  I  come 
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from  the  Schreck-hom ! "  said  he,  with  em- 
phasis. 

At  this  name  the  women  turned.  The 
Schreck-horDi  or  Peaks  of  Fear,  are  the 
highest  points  which  rise  over  Mettemberg : 
rarely  does  the  hunter  venture  there,  and  it 
is  the  last  resort  of  the  chamois. 

"The  Schreck-hom!"  said  Trina,  in  a 
tone  of  emotion — **do  you  really  come  from 
thence  ?  " 

"  Why  not  ?  "  said  Hans. 

"  It  is  there  they  all  rest — ^the  father  of 
Freneli,  the  father  of  her  mother,  and  the 
father  of  her  grandfather.  There  is  an  old 
hatred  between  our  family  and  the  Schreck- 
hom." 

"And  even  on  these  heights  you  have 
seen  nothing  ?  "  asked  Ulrich. 

"  I  have  seen  a  herd  of  chamois  with  their 
emperor." 

Three  exclamations  burst  forth.  All  ap- 
proached, questioning  him  at  the  same  time. 
Hans  drew  himself  up ;  a  beam  of  joy  light- 
ened his  heavy  features. 

"  Yes,  I  have  seen  them.  It  was  in  one 
of  the  defiles  which  open  at  the  foot  of  the 
smaller  peak.  I  examined  them  well  with 
my  telescope,  and  advancing  to  a  nearer 
point,  had  the  sentinel  within  range,  when 
he  bounded  aside  to  warn  the  herd,  and  all 
set  off  the  emperor  at  the  head.  There  were 
nine!" 

Trina  shuddered  at  the  last  words.  *'  You 
are  sure  of  the  number?"  said  she,  quickly. 
"  You  have  counted  them  P  " 

"  As  certainly  as  I  can  coimt'  the  fingers 
on  my  hand.  I  pursued  them  for  three 
hours  among  the  peaks,  and  across  the  gla- 
cier, four  times.  X  was  near  enough  to  hear 
the  whistling  of  the  emperor  i  but  a  creectBse 
or  an  aiguille  have  always  cut  me  short. 
On  arriving  at  the  Eiger,  whilst  turning  a 
point  of  rock,  the^  had  disappeared." 

"  It  is  they !  it  is  they ! "  responded  the  old 
woman,  pensively.  "Nine  chamois — the 
emperor  at  the  head !  Impossible  to  reach 
them ;  and  when  at  last  you  are  near,  aU  dis- 
apnear.  Freneli's  father  saw  them  a  month 
before  his  death." 

Hans  trembled  in  spite  of  himself. 

"Do  you  think  they  are  the  chamois  <f 
tgare7nent9**  *  said  he,  shmgging  his  shoul- 
ders. 

"  Who  knows  ?  "  said  Trina ;  "  the  Evil 
Spirit  is  there  in  his  kingdom." 

"Have  I  said  the  contrary?  But  what 
matters  it  ?  for  eleven  years  I  have  braved 
him  in  his  home  ?  By  my  head,  I  care  no 
more  for  him  than  the  marmot  in  the  rocks. 
Listen  to  what  I  promise :  before  eight  days 

*  Fantastic  cbnmoU,  whicb  are  huated  in  vain, 
and  lead  tbe  pursuer  to  precipices. 


are  past  there  shall  be  on  this  table  a  haunch 
of  the  emperor  which  I  have  just  been  hunt- 
ing." 

This  oath  was  accompanied  by  a  glance 
thrown  at  Freneli  which  made  Ulrich  trem- 
ble. Then  followed  a  long  silence,  for  the 
words  of  Hans  were  never  lightly  spoken. 
He  drew  to  the  table  to  partake  of  the  mis- 
erable repast,  which  consisted  of  a  bit  of 
black  bread  and  ^oor  cheese.  Turning  to 
the  sculptor,  he  said  ironically : — 

"  I  suppose  my  cousin  has  no  appetite  for 
the  poor  wsire  of  a  himter's  dinner  ?  " 

"Who  speaks  of  poor  fare  ?  "  intenrupted  a 
voice  f^om  the  threshold,  and  Uncle  Job  ap- 
peared with  his  hammer  and  tin  box.  Fren- 
eli ran  to  meet  him,  and  the  old  man  gave 
her  a  basket  which  was  hung  on  his  arm. 

"  Take  care,  Neli,  my  girl,"  said  he,  gayly ; 
"  it  contains  neither  plants,  nor  stones,  nor 
butterflies.  Open  the  lid,  and  show  Hans 
what  I  bring." 

She  drew  out  successively  eggs,  smoked 
lard,  three  white  loaves,  and  a  little  bottle 
of  Kisrchwasser :  the  hunter,  who  seemed 
indifferent  to  the  former,  received  Uie  latter 
with  an  interjection  of  content. 

"Ah!  ah!"  said  the  old  man,  "I  am 
glad  to  find  an  open  spot  in  your  heart  into 
which  I  can  send  a  ray  of  sunshine.  Good- 
day,  Trina ;  and  you,  Weli,  cook  these  provi- 
sions. Come,  Ulrich,  my  boy,  sit  down :  we 
will  sup." 

Addressing  each  in  his  jovial  tone,  he  in- 

2uired  if  Hans  had  been  successful,  and  how 
flrich  liked  his  position  at  Meyringen.  For 
more  than  forty  years  Uncle  Job  had  been 
exposed  to  all  the  fatigues  and  perils  of  these 
desolate  solitudes  in  seeking  crystals  and 
wHd  plants. 

Whilst  the  unconquerable  boldness  of 
Hans  found  in  this  grand  scenery  the  Evil 
Spirit  onlV}  Job's  resigned  sweetness  saw 
none  butOod.  The  nrstwas  the  strength 
that  braves ;  the  second  the  simplicity  which 
admires ;  nothing  had  troubled  the  serenity 
of  his  mind ;  youth,  in  departing,  had  left  a 
ray  of  joy,  as  the  setting  sun  leaves  a  rosy 
reflection  on  the  white  peaks. 

"  Where  have  you  found  all  these,  uncle  ?  " 
inquired  Ulrich. 

"  At  the  Hotel  of  Lauterbmnnen.  This 
morning  the  waiter  bought  all  my  crystals 
that  I  got  from  Rosenlaui ;  and  yesterday  I 
discovered  in  a  rock,  imcovered  by  the  thaw, 
a  real  nest  of  crystal.  It  is  hidden  in  the 
side  just  over  the  abyss ;  but,  with  a  rope,  a 
man  may  reach  it :  to-morrow  I  return  there. 
Speaking  of  it,  Hans,  in  crossing  the  Wen- 
gem  Alp  I  saw  the  traces  of  chamois ;  I  can 
point  out  the  spot." 

"  Thank  you,  I  know  of  others,"  replied 
Hans. 
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"  There  are  a  large  number,  and  it  is  easy 
ground  for  hunting." 

"  I  do  not  seek  easy  ground.  Formerly,  I 
suppose,  it  might  have  tempted  Ulrich." 

''  You  are  right,  Hans,  for  it  tempts  me 
to-day,"  replied  the  carver.  "  If  you  will 
show  me,  uncle,  to-morrow,  I  will  set  off  in 
search." 

"  You ! "  cried  Hans,  rising  j  "  by  my  life, 
do  you  speak  seriously  ?  " 

"  Is  it  true,"  cried  the  old  man,  "  you  will 
give  up  wood-carving  to  return  to  the  moun- 
toin?'^ 

**  To-night  I  will  sleep  under  your  roof, 
and  you  shall  give  me  my  rifle,  and  show  me 
tiic  traces.    I  will  try,  at  least." 

**  God  be  praised ! "  said  the  old  man } 
"the  child  returns  to  us.  Do  you  hear 
what  he  will  do,  Trina  ?  " 

"  The  wind  carries  away  words,"  replied 
the  aunt,  coldly  j  "  we  must  see  actions." 

**  We  shall  see !  we  shall  see !  This  very 
evening  I  shall  pray  our  heavenly  Father  to 
encourage  him,  and  bring  under  his  rifle  the 
finest  emperor  of  the  chamois." 

"  Yes ! "  cried  Ulrich,  seizing  the  old  man's 
arm.  '*Ah!  ask  for  that,  uncle;  for  such 
happiness  I  would  give  you  the  better  part 
of  my  life ! " 

As  Uhich  pronounced  these  words  Hans 
surprised  a  look  which  passed  between  him 
ana  Frcneli.  He  frowned,  and  his  Ups  con- 
tracted, but  said  nothing. 

Ulrich  took  leave,  and  disappeared  with 
Uncle  Job,  who  lived  in  a  neighboringchalet, 
smaller  and  more  miserable  than  Trina's, 
the  inner  walls  of  which  were  covered  with 
sparkling  stones,  dried  plants,  and  butter- 
flies:  the  owner  himself  completed  the  sin- 
gularity of  the  picture,  in  his  old-fashioikd 
costume,  his  long  gray  beard,  and  the  white 
curls  of  his  hair  hangmg  over  his  neck. 

Long  before  the  dawn  appeared,  Ulrich  and 
bis  uncle  were  up,  prepanng  the  necessaries 
for  their  expedition:  the  former  examined 
irith  care  the  rifle  which  he  had  used  in  his 
old  davs  of  chamois-hunting,  and  having  as- 
sured nimself  that  each  of  the  two  barrels 
had  its  priming,  he  covered  them  with  a 
leather  envelope,  and  joined  his  uncle,  who, 
In  the  mean  time,  had  rolled  the  cord  round 
him  by  which  he  was  to  make  his  perilous 
descent,  and  put  into  his  bag  the  iron  hooks 
and  short  lever  indispensable  to  his  success. 
It  had  needed  all  the  deep  love  of  the  young 
man  and  the  certaitity  that  Trina  would  only 
five  Freneli  to  him  who  fulfilled  the  sing^u* 
far  conditions  imposed  by  her,  to  decide  him 
to  return  to  an  existence  wluch  he  already 
knew  so  well ;  no  other,  indeed,  can  expose 
to  so  many  fati^es,  privations,  and  perils^ 
In  spite  of  this,  they  began  their  journey : 
the  sky  was  still  dark,  and  the  snowy  sum- 
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mits  were  marked  out  against  the  £unt  hori- 
zon. The  stream  of  the  Lutschine  roared  in 
the  valley;  the  wind  surged  through  the 
pines,  loaded  with  snow ;  and  occasionally 
the  sound  of  the  axe  was  heard  in  the  lower 
slopes.    Job  turned  to  his  companion. 

**I  do  not  like  this  morning,"  said  he, 
with  a  thoughtful  air;  "the  fog  caps  the 
Faul-Hom.  Yesterday  the  sky  at  simset 
was  for  a  long  time  red,  and  the  moon  rose 
in  a  fiery  circle.  I  fear  something  bad  is 
comine  from  the  south." 

"  We  are  only  in  the  beffinning  of  March," 
objected  Ulrich,  "  and  tne  fcehn  *  is  gen- 
eraUv  much  later." 

**  That  is  what  I  said  to  myself;  but  yet, 
appearances  are  bad.  When  you  are  on  the 
heights,  have  an  eye  to  the  horizon." 

Ihey  are  now  climbing,  with  the  firm  and 
equal  step  of  mountaineers,  the  slopes  which 
separate  the  Eiger  from  the  Wengem  Alp  i 
and  on  reaching  ^e  first  stage  of  the  moun- 
tain, the  early  rays  of  the  dawn  burst  over 
the  peaks,  enveloping  them  in  a  purple  light, 
and  showing  all  the  spurs  of  the  Eiger  and 
Schreck^hom  confusedly  lighted  up ;  whilst 
the  valley  of  Grindewald  still  remained 
plunged  in  darkness.    Uncle  Job  stopped. 

*'  Here  we  must  separate,  dear  boy ! "  said 
he.  **  Have  you  understood  my  explanations  P 
and  can  you  find  your  way  P  Let  us  eadk 
go  in  the  Keeping  of  God,  and  ask  him  to  be 
our  guide  I " 

Uncle  Job  tode  off  his  hat,  and  Ulrich  did 
the  same ;  and,  leaning  (m  his  pointed  bUton, 
the  old  man  began  aloud  one  of  those  extem- 

Eore  prayers  wnioh  the  mountaineers  know 
ow  to  apply  to  every  hour. 
^  At  this  moment  uie  sun,  which  had  just 
risen,  inundated  the  moimtain  with  rosy 
hues,  which  rapidly^  passed  from  summit  to 
summit  like  a  luminous  avalanche.  Peak» 
heaped  on  peaks»  precipices,  and  ravines 
came  successively  out  of  obscurity,  and  took, 
so  to  speak,  their  place  in  this  gieantic  pan- 
orama. At  this  moment,  when  the  old  man 
dosed  his  prayer  by  a  holy  '^amen,"  tha- 
moniing  light  fell  on  him,  and  enveloped 
him  in  a  sort  of  dazzling  glory.  Job  turned 
to  the  east  with  a  gesture  of  gratitude. 

"All  at  the  right  time,"  said  he,  smil- 
ing ;  *'  here  is  one  who  will  show  us  the  game 
and  the  precipice ;  the  rest  depends  on  our 
prudence.  Eemember  the  proverb  of  the 
chamois-himter :  *  A  heart  firmer  than 
brass,  and  two  eyes  in  every  finger.' " 

"  I  will  try  not  to  forget  it,"  said  Ulrich. 

"  Then  God  be  with  you,  my  son ! " 

"  And  with  yon  alsO)  uncle  f " 

They  exchanged  an  affectionate  look,  and 
separated.    The  young  man,  as  he  proceeded 

^  A  BOQtb  wind,  or  whirlwind,  which  in  Switz-' 
erland  ushers  in  the  early  days  of  spring. 
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on  his  way,  watched  the  old  man  bury  him- 
self in  the  deep  ravines  of  the  mountain  side ; 
and  when  he  lost  sight  of  him,  he  could  hear 
Iris  clear  musical  voice  singing  the  psalm 
repeated  by  the  martyrs  of  tne  Itefonnation 
when  they  marched  to  the  stake :  "  Behold 
the  happy  day ! " 

Inspirited  by  the  sound,  the  young  sculp- 
tor hastened  his  steps.  The  summer  chalets 
on  the  lower  stages  of  the  mountain  were 
nearly  buried  under  their  shroud  of  snow ; 
soon  even  the  stunted  pines  disappeared, 
and  at  length  he  reached  the  defile  which  his 
uncle  had  described  to  him — a  deep  tunnel 
in  the  rock,  where  the  sun  could  never  pen- 
etrate. He  was  on  the  point  of  entering, 
when  a  dark  shadow  rose  before  him,  and  he 
recognized  his  cousin  Hans.  His  face  was 
even  more  gloomy  than  usual,  as  he  stood  in 
the  centre  of  the  path ;  and  Ulrich  could  not 
repress  an  exclamation  of  surprise. 

"You  here,  Hans!  How  did  you  get 
here?" 

"Is  there  but  one  path  in  theWengem 
Alp  ?  "  he  asked,  coldly. 

"  And  what  are  you  doing  here  P  *'  ^ 

"I  came  to  see  you:  I  was  waiting  for 
you." 

"  You  have  something  to  sav  to  me  P  " 

*'  Are  you  not  going  to  seek  the  chamois 
my  uncle  saw  yesterday  P  " 

"  Certainly.^' 

"  You  will  not  find  them.  I  have  just  seen 
the  traces :  they  are  gone  to  the  glaciers." 

"  WeU,  I  shall  follow  them  in  that  direc- 
tion." 

"  You  are  determined  P  " 

"  Why  not  P  " 

"  Then  we  will  hunt  together,"  said  Hans. 

It  was  the  first  time  that  Ulrich  had  re- 
edved  such  an  invitation,  and  he  looked  sur- 
prised. 

"Are  you  afraid  of  my  company  P"  asked 
Hans,  roughly. 

"  Why  should  I  fear  it  P  " 

"Who  knows P  Perhaps  you  think  you 
may  have  to  follow  me  too  far  and  too  long." 

"On  my  Kfe,  I  have  not  thought  so?" 
said  Ulrich,  proudly.  "  Although  you  are  a 
better  hunter  than  I,  I  fancy  I  can  go  where 
you  go!" 

"  Let  us  set  out  then." 

Hans  began  to  climb,  and  the  hunters 
loon  found  themselves  at  the  entrance  of 
those  tremendous  glaciers  which  stretch 
:Away  for  near  a  hundred  and  fifty  leagues. 
JSere  was  the  Mer-Olac^  of  Orindclwald 
and  Aletsch ;  still  further,  those  of  Viescher, 
Finster,  Arr,  Lauter,  and  Gauli. 

Hans  studied  the  cUfibrent  directions,  then, 
without  saying  a  word,  struck  to  the  south. 
His  step  had  a  feverish  rapidity  and  a  pro- 


voking certainty :  the  more  difficult  the  road 
became  the  more  he  quickened  his  pace, 
crossing  crevasses,  climbing  rocks,  or  de- 
scending icy  ravines  with  a  kind  of  disdain. 

Ulrich,  who  at  first  followed  silentlv,  won- 
dered where  this  wild  course  would  lead  to» 
^nd  asked  who  could  hope  to  find  chamois 
on  the  ocean  of  ice  whicn  surrounded  them. 

Hans  contented  himself  with  replying: 
"  Still  further,"  and  pointing  to  the  horizon. 

Other  glaciers  were  crossed,  other  mo- 
raines climbed ;  and  to  every  fresh  questi(m 
the  furious  hunter  replied,  "  Still  further! " 

At  length  they  reached  a  terrace  formed 
at  the  side  of  a  yawning  &;ulf.  The  young 
sculptor  then  stopped  nearly  breathless,  and 
wiped  his  wet  brow. 

Hans  turned  round.  Nothing  about  him 
indicated  this  long  walk ;  his  face  was  pale, 
his  step  as  quick,  his  breathing  as  free  as 
ever. 

"  Well,  bold  hunter,  are  you  at  the  end  of 
your  strength  P  "  said  he  mockinely. 

"  Not  yet ;  though  you  seem  determined 
to  try  my  powers  to  the  utmost." 

"  Why  nave  you  taken  up  your  rifle 
again  P  "  asked  Hans  abruptly. 

Ulrich  seemed  embarrassed. 

"  I  was  obliged,"  said  he  rising, "  for 

a  reason ^which  you  will  know  in  time. 

Let  us  go  now." 

"  No,  stop !  I  have  no  need  to  wait  to 
know  all  you  can  tell  me.  You  have  b^un 
himtingagain  because  it  is  the  only  way  to 
obtain  Freneli,  and  you  love  her." 

"  It  is  true,"  said  Ulrich.  "  Is  it  to  ask 
me  this  that  you  waited  in  the  Wengem  Alp» 
and  led  me  as  far  as  here  ?  " 

*^'  So  you  avow  it,"  said  Hans  with  com- 

Eressed  lips  j  "  and  yet  you  know  that  I 
ave  also  chosen  Neli  for  my  wife ;  say,  are 
you  ignorant  of  that  P  " 

"  No :  but  as  Neli  is  free  our  wishes  are 
nothing :  she  alone  shall  choose." 
"  And  you  know  she  has  done  so  already : 
ou  have  profited  by  your  advantages  to  turn 
er  heart  to  yourself.  I  have  only  suffered  in 
silence ;  I  only  brought  black  bread  to  the 
house,  whilst  you  came  with  your  carvings. 
But  you  cannot  suppose  that  I  shall  let  you 
rob  me  of  my  happiness  without  revenge  P  " 
^  "What  do  you  mean? "interrupted  Ul- 
rich, shuddering. 

Hans  seized  his  arm.  "  Listen !  I  wished 
to  speak  to  you  where  no  one  could  inter- 
rupt us:  understand  what  I  say.  I  will  have 
Neli — ^I  will,  whatever  happens !  and  if  any 
one  dare  to  take  her  from  me  I  will  kill  him, 
even  were  he  my  friend  or  my  brother !  It 
is  six  years  since  I  married  Neli  in  m^  mind ; 
I  have  carried  this  idea  with  me  into  the 
mountain  to  keep  me  company ;  and  I  have 
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talked  ^th  her,  and  found  rest  and  pleasure 
in  her ;  belieye  me,  do  not  cross  my  hopes, 
or  some  evil  will  happen  to  you." 

*'  What  you  have  just  said  does  not  come 
from  yoiurself,  cousin,  but  from  the  Evil 
Spirit  which  tempts  you,  and  speaks  in  your 
place.  Leave  God  to  direct  all  things  :  -who 
juiows  but  he  "will  soon  do  what  you  de- 
mand. You  know  the  condition  by  which  to 
obtain  Freneli:  in  each  trying  to  fulfil  it, 
one  of  us  may  meet  the  fate  reserved  for  all 
the  Hausers,  and  leave  the  place  free  to  the 
other." 

Hans  fixed  his  flaming  eyes  on  Ulrich. 

"And  this  other you  hope  may  be 

yburself!" 

Ulrich  shook  his  head. 

"You  know  that  all  the  chances  are 
against  me,  and  I  only  should  have  a  right 
to  complain  if  I  did  not  count  on  the  help  of 
Him  wno  is  above  all." 

"  But  when,  think  you,  will  he  decide  be- 
tween us  P  " 

"  At  this  moment,  perhaps,"  interrupted 
the  carver,  who  for  some  moments  had  been 
listening  to  the  rising  wind  and  increasing 
darkness.  "  Thy  anger  has  made  thee  blind 
and  deaf,  but  look  around  and  listen."  He 
pointed  to  the  south. 

"  On  my  salvation,"  said  Hans, "  you  have 
spoken  like  a  prophet ;  your  prediction  will 
be  accomplished,  for  the  fann  is  coming. 
Do  you  feel  this  hot  windP  Do  you  see 
those  clouds  of  fog  gathering  below  ?  In  a 
few  moments  it  wm  be  here ;  you  wished 
God  to  decide  betiiv'een  us.  He  has  heard 
Tou ;  he  who  can  descend  to  the  Enge  shall 
nave  NelL  Adieu !  take  care  ^  of  your  lifb ; 
I  am  going  to  try  and  save  mine." 

Without  waiting  a  reply,  Hans  ran  to  the 
narrowest  part  of  the  crevasse  and  jumped 
across.  Ulrich  tried  in  vain  to  recall  him, 
he  was  soon  out  of  sight.  The  latter  having 
no  power  to  cross  the  fissure,  took  his  way 
ba^  to  the  glacier,  instead  of  fining  the 
heights,  where  the  south  wind  is  less  felt, 
and  descended  towards  the  Wengem  Alp  as 
quickly  as  possible ;  but  the  snow  was  begin- 
ning to  thaw,  the  clouds  advanced  rapidly, 
idready  the  near  peaks  had  disappearea,  and 
ihefcehn  arrived  in  all  its  violence.  Carried 
away  by  its  eusts,  he  continued  the  obli(^ue 
descent  of  the  glacier,  busied  only  in  avoid- 
ing the  crevasses  which  would  have  swal- 
lowed him  up,  and  thus  reached  a  hollow, 
where,  sheltered  from  the  wind  he  could  lie 
down  and  take  breath. 

When  he  rose  the  fog  had  cleared  away, 
but  his  road  became  more  and  more  difiicult : 
the  thaw  was  rapidly  proceeding;  streams 
increased  to  torrents,  were  rolling  down  the 
mountains  and  uniting  themselves  to  other 
raging  waters.    From  time  to  time  moun- 
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tains  of  snow,  formed  durins  the  winter,  fell 
into  ruins,  and  their  overthrow  closed  up 
one  or  other  of  the  roads.  Ulrich  sought 
an  outlet  in  vain:  here  a  cascade  stopped 
up  the  ledge  on  which  he  was  advancing; 
there  an  avalanche  buried  the  passaee ;  to 
the  right  an  arch  gave  way ;  to  tne  left  a  fis- 
sure suddenly  opened.  Everywhere  the  crash- 
ing of  the  ice,  tne  furious  gusts  of  wind,  the 
thunders  of  the  avalanche,  the  roaring  of 
the  unbridled  waters,  and  above  all  this 
chaos,  night  rapidly  drew  on  to  take  away 
his  last  hope. 

Still  he  struggled ;  the  thought  of  Freneli 
ffave  him  a  desire  to  live,  wmch  increased 
his  strength.  Unhappily  he  knew  not  where 
he  was,  and  stopping  to  recognize  the  near- 
est peaks,  a  feanul  noise  resounded  from  the 
depths  of  the  glacier,  and  at  .the  same  mo- 
ment he  staggered ;  the  glacier  trembled  \m- 
der  his  feet.  Soon  a  second  shock  threw 
him  down;  then  others  succeeded,  and  he 
could  no  longer  hide  from  himself  the  fact 
that  the  glacier  was  in  motion  and  descend- 
ing towards  the  valley. 

Knowing  that  the  least  delay  was  a  ques- 
tion of  life  or  death,  the  young  man  set  off 
to  gain  some  firm  resting  place.  He  had 
nearly  reached  the  edge  of  this  frozen  river, 
and  crossed  many  a  bridge  of  snow  without 
suspecting  it,  when  in  a  moment  the  footing 
gave  way,  and  he  had  onlv  time  to  throw 
out  his  arms  to  hold  himself  up,  ere  he  was 
buried  up  to  the  waist.  It  was  a  moment  of 
the  deepest  anxiety :  holding  his  breath  and 
immovable,  he  remained  some  seconds  in 
the  same  attitude,  then  stretched  out  his 
hand  to  reach  his  rifle,  hoping  to  use  it  as  a 
support,  but  the  softened  snow  yielded  to  the 

pressure,  and  he  disappeared  in  the  abyss. 
•  •  •  •  • 

The  next  day  the/oAnhad  ceased  to  blow, 
but  its  effects  might  be  traced  in  the  disap- 
pearance of  the  snow  from  the  heights,  and 
the  swollen  torrents  which  were  rushing  into 
the  valle}'s.  Having  taken  refuge  on  one  of 
the  highest  peaks.  Uncle  Job  had  passed  the 
night  m  safety,  and  was  tranquilly  descend- 
ing to  the  slopes,  when  his  cunosity  was 
aroused  by  the  alteration  in  the  position  of 
the  glacier  in  which  Ulrich  lay  buried.  Ad- 
vancing with  precaution  over  the  frozen  sur- 
face, he  perceived  the  crevasses  here  closed, 
there  enlarged,  and  bridges  of  snow  fallen 
in  all  parts.  Near  one  of  these  bridges  he 
perceived,  half-buried  in  the  snow,  an  object 
to  which  at  the  first  moment  he  did  not  at- 
tach much  importance ;  but  hardly  had  he 
touched  it  before  he  recognized  with  a  wild 
cry,  Ubrich's  rifie.  He  turned  full  of  fear  to 
the  yawning  chasm,  where  footsteps  mieht 
still  be  traced,  and  the  spot  where  the  fall 
took  place.    He  knelt  down,  and  putting  hit 
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head  to  the  opening,  shouted  loudly.  There 
was  no  reply :  a  second  and  a  tmrd  shout 
followed.  After  the  lost  some  confused 
■ounds  were  heard.  Ho  rose  quickly,  im- 
rolled  his  cord,  and  having  fixed  it  in  the 
ice,  dropped  it  into  the  fissure.  For  a  lonjg 
time  it  hung  floating ;  again  he  renewed  his 
shouts :  at  last  it  seemed  as  if  the  cord 
moved.  Suddenly  the  oscillation  ceased,  he 
who  was  ascending  stopped. 

"Courage!'*  cned  Uncle  Job;  "another 
effort ! "  Still  it  was  immovable.  "  Come, 
it  is  I,  Ubrich !  God  has  brought  me  to  your 
assistance ;  help  yourself,  my  son,  if  you  will 
■ee  Trina  and  Neli  again.'* 

The  cord  moved  again,  and  after  many  at- 
tempts, a  head  rose  above  the  chasm :  to 
eve^  hair  hung  an  icicle,  and  the  face  was 
frozen.  To  see  the  automaton-like  move- 
ment you  might  have  fancied  it  a  corpse  ^• 
vanized  by  some  magical  incantation,  with- 
out voice  or  sense. 

The  old  mountaineer  uttered  an  exclama- 
tion of  joy,  and  seeking  his  gourd,  he  poured 
some  drops  of  brandy  mto  the  young  man's 
mouth,  rubbing  him  vigorously  with  snow. 

"  Thanks  to  God  and  to  you !  "murmured 
Ulrich  at  length,  be^nning  to  yield  to  the 
sleepy  languor  of  fatigue  and  cold. 

"All  in  good  time,"  interrupted  Job; 
"but  stand  up  and  move  about." 

"Not  yet--after  a  while."  And  Ulrich 
closed  his  eyes. 

"  There  will  be  no  time  afterwards — get 
up,  strength  will  come  in  walking,  and  we 
will  rest  at  the  first  chalet.  If  you  stop 
here  you  are  a  dead  man ;  stand  up  there  is 
life  at  stake." 

He  dragged  his  nephew  on  towards  the 
edge  of  the  glacier,  tottering,  his  head  droop- 
ing, his  eyes  closed.  His  blood  at  length 
began  to  circulate,  and  he  described  his  fall 
and  long  agony  in  the  abyss.  He  then  in- 
quired:— 

"  Have  you  seen  Hans  ?  " 

"  Not  himself,  but  his  footsteps,  pursuing 
the  trace  uf  the  chamois." 

"  Ah !  it  is  the  herd  he  sought  led  by  the 
emperor.    Was  it  at  the  foot  of  the  Eiger  P  " 

"  No ;  exactly  to  the  right  of  us." 

The  young  man  stopped,  gazed  intently 
in  the  same  direction,  then  forced  his  uncle 
back  with  himself  under  the  shelter  of  a 
rock. 

"  What  is  there  P  "  said  Job. 

"  See !  see ! "  murmured  Ulrich,  "  at  the 
turn  of  the  pasturage  there ! " 

The  old  man  perceived  at  length  a  herd  of 
nine  chamois  with  their  emperor  flying  so 
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rapidly  that  they  must  be  pursued.  After 
another  search  tney  recognized  Hans  on  the 
cornice  of  a  rock  which  overlooked  them* 
He  was  boimdinj^  from  rock  to  rock  in  a 
kind  of  wild  delirium,  seeing  nothing  but  hit 
prey ;  and  having  got  a  few  steps  in  advance 
of  the  emperor,  jumped  on  the  last  point  of 
rock  separated  by  the  cornice.  The  chamois 
passed  at  his  feet,  he  fired,  and  the  emperor 
lelL  The  hunter  uttered  a  cry  of  victory 
which  might  be  heard  by  those  watching 
him  ;  but  as  he  raised  himself,  the  kind  m 
bracket  on  which  his  foot  rested  gave  way» 
he  stretched  out  his  arms  to  save  himself. 
It  was  too  late — ^his  hands  slipped  over  the 
icy  rocks,  and  bounding  from  point  to  poitft^ 
fell  broken  to  pieces  twenty  paces  from  the 
chamois  he  had  just  shot. 

Some  hours  after,  they  brought  the  dis* 
figured  body  of  Hans  to  the  chalet.  Trina* 
who  had  heard  of  the  accident  before  from 
Uncle  Job,  received  the  bier  at  the  door. 
She  looked  for  some  time  at  the  dead,  wring- 
ing her  hands  in  wild  griefl 

"  Another,"  she  murmured ;  "  but  it  was 
to  be—  Like  NcU's  father,  he  had  seen  the 
chamois  d'kgarement —  it  was  a  warning— 
the  Spirit  of  the  Mountain  is  too  strong  at 
this  moment :  the  last  of  the  Hausers  is  to 
be  laid  under  the  earth." 

She  watched  by  the  bedside,  speechless, 
and  refusing  comfort  until  the  funeral  day. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  valley  came  in  crowds 
to  pay  the  last  homage  to  the  remains  of  the 
himter.  His  body  was  stretched  on  a  bier 
made  of  branches,  his  head  resting  on  the 
chamois  which  had  cost  him  his  life.  Be- 
hind came  the  haggard  face  of  the  grand- 
mother, with  Ulrich  and  Neli  in  tears. 

The  loss  of  Hans  was  a  shock  from  which 
Trina  never  recovered.  She  became  weaker 
and  weaker,  and  after  a  few  months  her  last 
hour  arrived.  She  died,  her  eyes  fixed  on 
the  dark  cupboard,  which  had  been  opened 
at  her  request,  and  where  the  horns  of  the 
last  chamois  killed  by  Hans  had  been  placed 
with  the  rest. 

Henceforth  alone  and  mistress  of  her  fate, 
Freneli  became  the  wife  of  Ulrich,  and  went 
with  him  to  Meyringen,  where  Uncle  Job 
soon  joined  them. 

Whoever  crosses  the  valley  of  Hasli,  or 
the  heights  of  the  Brunig  and  Great  Shei- 
deck,  is  pretty  sure  to  meet  the  indefatigable 
seeker  of  crystals,  singing  the  old  psalm 
tunes,  whilst  the  rolling  of  the  cascades  and 
the  noise  of  the  falling  avalanche  accompany 
him  like  an immenseorgan. 

C.  Russell. 
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Memoirs  of  the  Queens  of  Prussia,  By  E.  W* 
Atkinson,  One  VoL  Svo.  W,  Kent  fr  Co. 
1858. 

England  has  a  national  interest  in  the 
history  of  Prussia.  It  is  not  yet  two  years 
ago  since  she  consigned  to  the  heir  apparent 
of  the  Prussian  throne  the  princess  royal  of 
England ;  and  from  the  affectionate  interest 
t?hich  the  nation  took  in  the  event,  it  seemed 
as  if  each  family  was  sending  forth  the  first 
and  best-beloved  of  their  daughters,  and  were 
following  her  with  the  tearful  interest  of  a 
family.  The  rough  sailors,  who  parted  from 
the  princess  at  Gravesend  with  moist  eyes, 
and  bade  her  husband  tend  her  carefully  and 
treat  her  well,  on  pain  of  their  displeasure, 
expressed  the  national  desire  that  her  future 
fortunes  among  a  strange  people  might  bo  as 
happy  as  her  childhood.  JCor  was  it  without 
anxiety*  that,  amidst  many  omens  of  happiness, 
the  nation,  who  had  watched  her  youth,  and 
rejoiced  in  her  opening  promise,  saw  her 
transplanted  into  a  (brcign  continental  court 
He  who  is  on  the  throne  of  an  absolute  gov- 
ernment, or  stands  on  its  steps,  is  not  lilely 
to  be  left  untried.  Nor  is  the  history  of  any 
despotic  country  without  its  warning,  that  the 
most  favorable  promise  of  princes  may  be 
blighted  by  the  intrigues  of  tnose  who  would 
rise  to  power  through  the  weakness  of  the 


sovereign. 


The  kingdom  of  Prussia  only  dates  from 
the  beginning  of  the  last  century ;  yet,  though 
no  long  line  of  kings  has  occupied  the  throne, 
the  fate  of  their  consorts  has  not  been  enria- 
blc.  Two  of  the  Prussian  sovereigns,  the 
second  and  the  fidh,  made  the  life  of  their 
consorts  unhappy  by  their  vices.  The  tem- 
per of  the  third  king,  who,  with  some  estima- 
ble qualities,  had  a  roughness  which  amounted 
to  mania,  has  been  made  familiar  to  us  in 
Mr.  Carlisle's  history.  The  queen  of  his  cele- 
brated successor,  Frederick  the  Great,  was  a 
princess  of  Brunswick  Bevem,  and  was  forced 
apon  the  prince  by  the  peremptory  commands 
of  his  father.  He  discovered,  indeed,  under 
the  shyness  of  her  first  appearance,  occasioned 
by  circumstances  so  unfavorable,  a  mind  wor- 
thy of  esteem  and  a  heart  full  of  affection.  It 
was  not  her  fault  that  she  was  thoroughly 
loved;  and,  indeed,  during  the  few  years 
•pent  by  the  crown  prince  and  her  at  Rhcins- 
ber^,  in  the  literary  retirement  which  Fred- 
erick affected,  there  was  an  interval  of  do- 
mestic union  which  rendered  more  trying  the 
estrangement  of  later  years.  Nor  was  this 
estrangement  due  to  the  wife.  She  raised 
herselT  to  be  the  worthy  partner  of  her  hus- 
band. His  love  was  the  spell  which  devel- 
oped ber  faculties.    From  an  tmtaught  girl 


she  grew  into  the  matured  and  intelligent 
woman.  She  became  versed  in  the  literary 
subjects  which  occupied  Frederick.  She  reaa 
and  thought  and  listened.  AVith  a  woman's 
tact,  she  penetrated  the  character  of  the  men 
who  frequented  the  prince's  society;  and, 
while  Frederick  was  bandyins  flattery  with 
Voltaire,  his  princess  detectea  the  baseness 
which  lurked  under  that  French  polish  of  wit 
and  genius.  But  while  her  position  was  ap- 
parently strong,  and  her  husband's  esteem 
manifest,  the  loving  heart  discovered  that 
there  was  no  return  to  her  deep  affection.  It 
does  not  appear  that  Frederick  was  naturally 
heartless ;  his  feeling  towards  both  his  parents 
refbtes  this.  But  ne  had  entered  on  two 
courses  of  life  which  are  sure  to  blunt  affec- 
tion, and  to  harden  the  heart  He  threw  off 
belief  in  Christianity,  and  he  allowed  himself 
the  free  indulgence  cf  vice.  Sadly  in  his 
later  years,  when  the  contrast  of  old  Ziethen'a 

Eiety  was  presented  to  him,  did  he  confess 
is  error  and  repent  it;  but  he  said  it  was 
then  too  late  to  cnange.  The  affection  ef  a 
true-hearted  wife  was  neglected,  till  he  left 
himself  morose,  sullen,  and  dissatisfied,  to  pass 
his  old  age  in  the  company  of  his  dogs ;  with 
many  admirers,  but  with  scarce  a  friend. 
The  affection,  indeed,  from  which  he  isolated 
himself,  remained  on  the  part  of  his  wife,  in- 
variably true.  The  prince  of  her  young  af^ 
fection  remained  throughout  her  life  the  idol 
of  her  heart  All  his  chilling  coldness,  his 
neglect  of  his  wife,  while  he  paid  attention  to 
his  mother  and  sisters;  her  seclusion,  left  sol- 
itary in  the  capital  while  Frederick  gathered 
his  family  round  him  at  Hheinsberg ;  his  indif- 
ference to  her  feelings  when  she  lost  her 
favorite  brother  in  his  wars ;  his  determina- 
tion not  to  confide  to  her  either  his  pleasures 
or  his  sorrows ;  his  court  at  Charlottenburg, 
where  his  queen  was  only  suffered  to  spend 
the  day,  and  had  to  return  at  night  to  Berlin ; 
—  these  things,  hard  as  they  were,  could  not 
shake  an  affection  which  was  fixed.  In  de- 
feat, as  in  victory,  when  she  was  a  fugitive 
from  the  capital,  or  when  she  welcomed  her 
husband's  return  as  conqueror;  surrounded 
at  times  with  a  blaze  of  state ;  admired  for 
her  beauty ;  reviewing  by  the  side  of  her  hus- 
band his  gallant  troops,  and  partaking  of  his 
triumphs  with  an  existing  people;  or  when 
she  had  to  melt  down  the  silver  ornaments  of 
the  palace  to  send  her  husband  supplies ;  and 
when  she  fled  to  Magdeburg,  while  the  ene- 
my laid  waste  her  summer  retreats,  —  Eliza- 
beth Christina  remained  the  same  simple, 
earnest,  and  faithful  woman.  In  the  year 
1747,  we  find  her  writing  to  her  brother:  — 
**  I  can  now  write  with  a  more  tranciuil  heart 
that  I  did ;  for,  God  be  praised,  our  dear  king 
is  again  better,  and  out  of  all  danger;  he  has 
been  very  ill,  and  I  have  suffered  a  thousand 
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inqmetudes.  If  I  had  dared,  I  should  have  I 
gone  to  Potsdam  myself  to  sec  him."  Again 
she  says :  "  I  have  received  a  most  obliging 
and  craeious  letter  from  the  dear  master,  apoE 
ogizms  for  not  alighting  here  as  ho  passed, 
and  giving  mo  notice  that  he  will  come  and 
see  mo  here  some  day."  From  her  solitude 
at  Schonhausen  she  writes  that  people  avoid 
her,  and  that  she  is  not  included  in  the  invi- 
tations to  Potsdam.  *^  Yet  it  is  not  all  this 
magnificence  which  attracts  me,  but  the  dear 
master  who  inhabits  the  place.  I  still  think 
with  pleasure  of  the  times  of  Rheinsberg, 
when  I  enjoyed  perfect  contentment,  having 
been  kindly  received  by  a  master  whom  I 
cherish,  and  for  whom  1  would  sacrifice  my 
life.  Ah  I  what  regret  do  I  feel  now  when 
all  is  chaitgcd ;  but  my  heart  will  always  be 
the  same,  and  I  hope  that  all  will  again  be  as 
of  old ;  this  solo  hope  supports  me." 

But  though  the  neglected  queen  could  not 
but  feel  this  usage,  she  bore  it  without  a  mur- 
mur. Some  longings  to  be  with  her  husband, 
in  place  of  those  courtiers  who  cared  little  for 
him,  escaped  her ;  but  she  acquiesced  in  his 
will ;  and  her  delight  that  her  sister,  who  had 
married  the  prince  of  Prussia,  should  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  courtrcircle  from  which  she  was 
excluded,  was  unselfish  and  generous.  She 
occupied  herself  in  works^  of  charity,  and  was 
the  munificent  friend  of  the  distressed.  She 
followed  her  husband  in  her  thoughts  through 
the  long  struggle  of  the  seven  years'  war; 
and  while  others  were  cast  down  by  defeat, 
her  strength  of  mind  and  piety  were  never 
shaken.  In  the  midst  of  danger  she  lived  in 
her  tranquil  thoughts ;  finding  the  company 
of  her  books  better  than  that  of  her  train, 
and  seeking  that  peace  which  the  mind  that 
seeks  is  sure  to  nnd.  The  veneration  with 
which  she  was  regarded  by  the  people  followed 
her  everywhere.  **  Never,"  says  one  of  the 
great  Prussian  preachers,  "  shall  I  forget  those 
stormy  Magdeburg  hours  in  which  her  maj- 
esty, during  the  wars,  set  an  example  of  the 
highest  piety  and  most  heroic  confidence  in 
God.  When  the  prudent  and  the  cowardly 
trembled,  she  alone  was  unshaken  in  her  clad 
hope  for  the  future."  The  sermon  which 
hailed  the  restoration  of  peace  cxpresEcd  the 
general  feeling:  "God  preserve  the  mother 
of  this  land,  who  prayed  for  us  in  time  of 
need.^ 

This  life,  so  tried  by  private  sorrow  and 
public  trouble,  had  other  afilictions.  She  had 
seen  her  sister  happily  married  to  the  prince 
of  Prussia.  But  the  prince  had  died  broken- 
hearted ;  and  his  son,  who  had  succeeded  to 
his  expectations  and  had  married  the  queen's 
niece,  had  brought  on  himself  calamities, 
which  were  all  the  heavier  that  they  were 
the  eflcct  of  his  vices  and  entailed  the  ruin 
of  his  unfortunate  wife.    The  offspring  of  this 


unhappy  union  was  committed  by  Frederick 
to  his  queen,  and  by  her  was  brought  up  with 
tender  care.  The  child  requited  this  with 
the  strongest  affection ;  and  her  letterii  when 
she  became  duchess  of  York,  showed  ihat  her 
regard  remained  unabated.  The  last  years 
of  the  queen's  life  were  spent  at  Schonhau- 
sen, where  Frederick  iisited  her  once  a  year 
on  her  birthday.  Death  carried  off"  her  most 
intimate  friends ;  and,  at  lencth,  in  1 786,  her 
husband  followed.  lie  died  forsaken,  as  he 
wrote,  by  all  the  world,  but  retaining  his  es- 
teem for  his  wife,  requiring  that  every  one 
should  treat  her  with  attention,  and  bequeath- 
ing her  to  liis  nephew  with  the  strongest  tes- 
tunonies  of  regard.  The  rest  of  her  life  glided 
tranquilly  away,  comforted  by  the  respect  and 
afi*ection  both  of  courtiers  and  people.  No 
marriage  of  any  note  was  considerea  satisfac- 
tory unless  the  old  queen  was  present ;  and 
Earents  sought  her  benevolent  smile  at  the 
aptism  of  their  children.  The  walks  round 
her  park  were  open  to  the  citizens ;  one-half 
of  her  income  was  spent  in  charit}',  and  a 
colony  of  Bohemian  exiles  found  a  refuge 
near  the  walls  of  her  palace.  As  the  trees 
had  been  felled  during  the  wars,  she  replanted 
them  in  her  old  age;  "for,  though  I  shall 
never  see  the  trees  grow  up,  it  will  please  me 
to  watch  the  young  plants,  and  to  think  that 
the  place  will  be  charming  after  I  am  gone." 
At  the  ago  of  eighty-one,  with  few  dry  eves 
that  day  in  Berlin,  she  was  carried  to  her 
rest ;  but  not  till  she  had  blessed  her  great- 
nephew  at  the  most  important  crisis  of  his 
life,  and  welcomed  his  young  and  blooming 
bride,  whose  life  we  must  now  relate. 

The  reign  of  the  fifth  king  of  Prussia,  which 
bejjan  in  1786  and  ended  in  November  1797, 
had  been  scandalous  from  its  vices,  and  had, 
by  the  natural  influence  of  example,  cor- 
rupted Prussian  society  to  the  core.  The 
avowed  scepticism  of  Frederick  the  Grant  had 
tainted  the  opinions  of  his  court ;  and  the 
vices  which  had  begun  in  infidelity  flourished 
luxuriantly  under  the  reicn  of  his  successor, 

Frederick  William  II.  He  did  not  preserve 
the  military  reputation  of  his  countr}-,  and 
his  campaign  against  the  French,  after  the 
Revolution r  brought  on  him  defeat  and  dis- 
grace. His  sons,  as  they  grew  to  manhood, 
witnessed  with  shame  the  transgressions  of 
their  father.  The  state  of  the  court,  and  the 
wrongs  done  to  their  mother,  moved  them ; 
and  the  eldest  prince  felt  them  the  more  keen- 
ly, after  he  and  his  brother  had  met,  in  their 
passage  through  Frankfort,  the  two  princesses 
of  Mecklenburg  Strelitz,  and  had  chosen 
them  for  their  wives.  It  was  in  1798,  whilst 
the  horrors  of  the  French  revolution  were 
running  their  course,  and  those  passions  were 
boiling  which  were  to  scathe  the  whole  of 

Europe,  that  the  young  princes  met  their 
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brides  at  Potsdam,  and  made  their  entrance 
into  Berlin  on  a  winter's  day  in  December. 
Statesmen  as  well  as  poets,  old  rough  war- 
riors and  gentle  women,  were  alike  enchant- 
ed by  the  young  princess  who  had  married 
the  crown  prince.  In  describing  her,  the 
most  prosaio  became  poetical;  and  Goethe 
celebrated  her  as  a  heavenly  vision.  There 
never  was  a  marriage  more  aui^icious.  It 
was  grounded  on  pure  affection,  a  love 
which  lasted  throudi  life.  The  differences 
of  character  were  happily  met  —  his  gravity 
by  her  loveliness,  his  reserved  silence  oy  her 
cneerful  candor ;  her  brighter  hopes  cheered 
his  anxieties,  and  her  sanguine  tcmnerament 
checked  his  disposition  to  melancholy.  It  is 
true  that  the  courtiers  were  greatly  disquieted 
when  they  saw  etiquette  grievously  set  at 
naught  by  the  youn^  coupk.  The  princess 
horrified  fier  stiif,  grim  old  attendant,  when 
she  snatched  one  of  the  fiflv  fprls  who  wel- 
comed her  with  flowers,  ancf  kissed  the  wan- 
dering child;  and,  shocking  to  say,  when 
Berlin  wished  to  illuminate  in  honor  of  the 
marriage,  tbe  crown  prince  begged  the  citi- 
zens to  give  the  moncv  meant  forthe  illumina- 
tion to  the  poor.  They  persisted  in  calling 
each  other  **  thou ; ''  walked  hand  in  hand  in 
their  garden,  without  tlieir  suite;  and  the 
prince  would  drive  his  wife  in  an  open  car- 
raige  without  a  retinue.  When  the  king, 
who,  in  spite  of  his  vices,  had  a  warm  heart, 

§  resented  his  daughter-in-law,  on  her  birth- 
ay,  with  Oranienberg,  the  princess,  desirous 
that  the  poor  should  share  in  her  pleasure,  ex- 
claimed, *^  Now  I  only  want  a  handful  of  gold 
lor  the  poor  of  Berlin."  "And  how  big 
would  the  birthday  child  like  the  handful  to 
be  ?  "  said  the  king.  "  As  big  as  the  heart  of 
the  kindest  of  kings,**  was  her  prompt  reply. 

Oranienberg  was  found  too  large  for  their 
imall  income  and  simple  tastes ;  and  on  the 
iann  of  Paretz,  near  Potsdam,  in  a  moderate- 
sized  house,  without  state,  their  life,  before 
they  ascended  the  throne,  was  passed.  It 
was  there  that  their  eldest  son,  afterwards 
king  of  Prussia,  was  bora,  and  that  they  had 
to  mourn  the  untimely  death  of  the  crown 

Srincc*s  brother,  and  the  death  of  the  queen 
ow2i^cr  in  a  ripe  old  affe.  In  the  autumn 
of  1797,  Frederick  William  succeeded  his 
father  on  tbe  tlirono ;  but  though  their  resi- 
dence and  position  were  changed,  the  new 
flovcreigns  retained  their  simple  habits,  walked 
the  streets  like  their  subjects,  made  purchases 
in  the  fair,  and  allowed  the  citizens  to  witness 
the  pure  taste  and  affection  which  character- 
ized their  rulers.  The  example  was  not  lost 
on  the  citizens;  and,  though  the  courtiers, 
tainted  by  the  infidelity  and  vice  of  two 
reigns,  declined  this  new  standard  of  purity, 
ihe  homely  virtues  of  the  middle  classes  were 
itrengthened  by  the  example.    The  visit  of 


the  sovereigns  to  the  provinces,  afler  their 
accession,  lefl  strong  impressions  on  the  minds 
of  their  subjects ;  acts  oi  the  kindest  consider- 
ation, on  the  part  of  the  queen,  endeared  her 
to  young  and  old.  Her  impressions  of  delight, 
when  she  visited  the  Silesian  mountains,  were 
remembered  long  afler  by  those  who  wit- 
nessed them.  Om  men,  who  had  ferried  her 
through  the  subterranean  lakes  in  the  mines, 
who  had  seen  her  grasp  her  husband's  hand, 
and  heard  her,  as  she  received  vivid  impres- 
sions of  awe  and  delight,  whisper,  "  Slowly, 
good  steersman ;  oh )  sbwly,"  treasured  up  thu 
recollection  for  their  later  life ;  recalled  that 
thoughtful  and  beautiful  face,  "  grand  like  a 
queen,  yet  as  simple  as  a  chikl;*'  and  said, 
with  tears  trickling  down  their  cheeks,  "  that 
in  all  their  lives  they  had  never  seen  a  woman 
with  such  a  face  as  hers ;  why  did  the  good 
God  let  her  die  so  early  ?  "  Whatever  were 
the  defects  in  the  king's  character  as  a  politi* 
cian,  our  esteem  for  the  man  remains;  the 
deep  piety  which  both  he  and  the  queen  man- 
ifested is  recorded  to  us  by  attentive  wit* 
nesses,  and  the  sketch  which  Bishop  Egbert 
gives  of  their  domestic  habits  is  a  picture  to 
dwell  upon. 

We  turn  back,  before  entering  on  rougher 
scenes,  to  the  incident  of  the  poor  woman, 
who  had  wandered  into  the  queen's  seat  at 
church,  and  at  the  sign  of  the  kind  lady  sat 
down  unconscious.  Aflerwards  reproached 
by  the  grand-marshal,  she  retired  in  disquiet ; 
but  the  Gueen  could  not  be  satisfied  till 
Bishop  Egoert  went  and  comforted  her.  We 
think  of  that  sabbath  evening,  when  in  the 
society  of  a  few  friends,  while  dwelling  on  the 
sermon  they  had  heard  from  the  story  of 
Buth,  they  had  sunk  into  solemn  reflection, 
till  the  king  rose  and  whispered  to  his  wife, 
**  I  and  my  house,  we  will  ser^'o  the  Lord," 
and  withdrew  to  meditation  and  prayer.  But 
this  life  of  peace  was  cast  on  the  most  troubled 
period  of  European  history,  and  was  tried  bv 
some  of  the  sorest  disasters  that  ever  befeU 
Prussia. 

Frederick  William  succeeded  to  an  em- 
barrassed exchequer.  The  reputation  of  the 
Prussian  armies  had  suffered  during  the 
French  revolutionary  wars.  The  ambition 
of  Napoleon,  when  he  was  embarking  in  his 
wars  of  aggression,  found  in  Prussia  disordered 
finances  and  divided  councils.  The  three  min- 
isters who  were  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
Prussian  cabinet  were  men  of  worthless  char- 
acter, two  of  them  foreigners.  Over  such 
a  ministry,  influenced  by  their  sympathies, 
some,  at  least,  gained  by  bribes.  Napoleon  ex- 
ercised an  easy  command.  The  <  ousin  of  the 
king.  Prince  Louis  Ferdinand,  was  a  man  of 
great  ability,  prcmpt  in  action,  and  of  firm 
decision.  He  had  much  respect  for  the  king's 
abilities,  and,  mourned  that  his  want  of  con- 
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fidence  in  himself  should  prevent  their  exer- 
eise.  He  used  to  appeal  to  the  (jueen  to 
rouse  her  husband.  Unhappil}r  the  influence 
of  the  ministers  arrested  the'  king's  decision ; 
and  the  treaty  which  one  of  them  made  with 
Kapoleon,  after  the  battle  of  Austerlitz,  de- 
stroyed the  character  of  Prussia.  The  events 
which  followed,  and  the  undisguised  resolu- 
tion of  Napoleon  to  mi^e  Prusda  the  next 
victim,  overthrew  the  policy  of  the  ministry, 
and  hurried  the  kin^  into  war.  He  had  hesi- 
tated when  his  decision  might  have  secured 
him  the  alliance  of  Russia  and  Austria.  He 
allowed  himself  to  be  plunged  into  war  when 
Napoleon  was  strengtnenc^  by  success ;  and 
when  the  other  European  states  were  e»- 
tranged  from  Prussia  by  her  own  misconduct 
The  conduct  of  the  war  was  characterized 
by  the  same  want  of  judgment  The  choice 
at'  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  as  general  was  a 
fittal  blunder.  The  coancik  ofPnisia  were 
betrayed  to  Napoleon,  and  the  incapacity 
which  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  had  formerly 
^wn  was  now  increased  by  ago.  The  gal- 
lant Prince  Louis  fell  at  the  commencement 
of  the  war,  and  the  total  defeat  at  Jena  an- 
nihilated the  hopes  of  Prussia.  The  ^ueen 
was  a  partaker  of  the  full  weight  of  this  dis- 
aster, as  she  had  accompanied  her  husband 
to  the  army,  both  to  cheer  him  by  her  pres- 
ence, and  to  encourage  the  troops.  She  was, 
indeed,  of  a  mind  equal  to  the  difficulties ; 
while  the  king  was  depressed,  she  was  col- 
lected ;  and  Gcntz,  who  met  her  in  the  camp, 
was  struck  with  the  precision  with  which  she 
reasoned,  and  the  just  iudgment  which  she 
fintncd  both  of  men  and  events.  Whatever 
could  be  done  under  the  unfavorable  circum- 
stances of  the  campaign  was  suggested  by 
her ;  and  the  cheenul  smile  and  sweet  voice 
with  which  she  said  to  the  soldiers,  '* Chil- 
dren^ fi^ht  like  Prussians,"  inspired  courage 
which  indeed  was  vain,  as  there  were  no 
gcnerab  to  direct  it  Ailer  the  fatal  battle 
of  Jena,  she  retired  ftom  Berlin  to  Kiistrin, 
and  from  thence,  as  Leipsic  and  Berlin  were 
in  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  and  Masdeburg 
fell,  she  fled  with  the  king  to  Kbnigsberg. 
The  king's  fainting  spirits  were  sustained  by 
her  resolution;  but  the  trial,  though  it  could 
not  overcome  her,  bent  her  to  the  ground. 
Her  subjects  mourned  when  they  saw  her 
grief-bowed  head  as  she  walked  at  Kiistrin, 
with  the  kins,  on  the  walls;  and  those  who 
were  admitted  to  her  presence  at  Konigsberg 
marked  with  sorrow  the  traces  of  deep  suffer- 
ing in  her  face.  She  had,  indeed,  personal 
as  well  as  public  wrongs  to  endure.  As  Na- 
poleon found  that  the  queen  was  the  object 
of  the  loyal  affections  of  the  Prussians,  he 
felt  that  the  best  mode  of  detaching  them 
£rom  their  allegiance  was  to  defame  her  char- 
acter.    The  £>ulest  calynmies  against  her 


were  circulated  in  pnbKc  journals;  and  when 
the  anguish  caused  by  this  and  her  husband's 
danger  overthrew  her  health,  public  calami- 
tics  thickened  upon  her.  For  a  fortnight  she 
had  been  in  danger  from  a  low  fever,  when 
news  came  of  fresh  defeats.  On  a  damp 
winter^s  day  she  had  to  fly  from  Konigsberg 
and  to  take  refuge  in  Memcl,  the  only  town 
which  remained  to  them.  Still,  through  all 
her  illness  and  sorrow,  no  word  of  impatience 
escaped  her,  and  her  smiles  and  kind  words 
cheered  her  attendants.  The  assistance  of 
the  Emperor  Alexander  changed  the  face  of 
affairs,  and  the  queen  was  enabled  to  return 
to  Konigsberg,  and  to  give  her  tune  to  the 
instruction  m  her  children.  The  literary 
men,  who  found  a  refuge  there  and  were  ad- 
mitted to  her  society,  speak  with  enchantment 
of  her  character — the  childlike  ingenuous- 
ness, the  winning  attention,  and  the  thought- 
ful kindness.  To  her  son,  then  a  boy  of 
twelve,  she  expressed  her  secret  feelings,  be- 
cause she  wished  to  strengthen  his  character; 
but  with  others  she  never  talked  on  politics. 
History,  education,  manners,  were  her  favor- 
ite topics;  but  above  all  religion.  Bishop 
Borowski's  society  was>a  ^reat  comfort  to  her. 
He  found  her  at  times  in  an  agony  of  tears, 
when  she  poured  forth  the  woiSs,  "  My  God, 
my  God,  why  hast  thou  forsaken  roe  ?  But 
he  heard  her  also  bear  witness  to  the  consola- 
tions of  religion.  **I  have  been  reading,** 
she  said  to  him,  **  that  precious  1 26th  Psalm, 
on  which  we  spoke  toffcthcr  when  you  were 
last  here.  Amidst  all  &e  sorrow  it  expresses, 
the  conquering  hope  rises  like  the  morning 
dawn ;  and  througn  the  storm  of  misfortune 
one  hears  the  glad  song  of  the  victor.  There 
is  in  it  a  spint  of  sadness  yet  of  triumph,  of 
resignation  yet  of  glad  confidence;  it  is  a 
hallelujah  in  tears.  These  sentiments  en- 
couraged her  under  every  reverse.  Writing 
to  her  father  from  Konigsberg  in  May,  1807, 
when  there  was  a  gleam  of  light,  she  says 
that,  '*  Dantzig  held  out ;  Bliicher  was  in  the 
field ;  all  will  yet  be  well,  and  we  shall  yet 
be  happy."  The  following  month  she  writes 
from  Mcmel,  afler  Dantzig  and  Konigsberg 
had  fallen,  that  she  will  soon  have  to  leave 
the  kingdom  with  her  children ;  "  but  I  direct 
my  eyes  to  Heaven,  from  whence  comes  all, 
both  of  good  and  of  evil ;  and  my  firm  be- 
lief is,  that  He  will  not  send  more  than  we 
can  bear."  And,  again,  in  a  later  letter,  she 
writes,  **  On  the  path  of  right  to  live,  to  die, 
or,  if  so  it  must  be,  to  live  upon  bread  and 
salt,  never  shall  I  be  wholly  unhappy."  Hope 
was  now  gone,  yet  she  says :  ^  l  et  all  comes 
from  thee,  Father  of  Goodness;  my  &ith 
cannot  waver,  though  I  can  hope  no  more." 
One  who  had  seen  tier  in  May,  1807,  writes 
thus  of  her  habits :  ^*  The  queen  leads  a  most 
retired  life ;  the  exercise  or  benevolence  and 
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bumanity  fiUs  up  her  days.  She  seeks,  so 
fkr  as  her  sex  permits,  to  alleviate  the  mis- 
eries occasioned  by  war ;  she  provides,  with 
incessant  efforts  and  with  considerable  con- 
tributions, for  the  wounded  and  the  needy. 
She  visits  no  theatres,  gives  no  concerts  nor 
balls;  but  every  one  who,  like  myself,  has 
the  pleasure  of  approaching  her,  must  ac- 
knowledge that  she,  or  else  no  woman  upon 
earth,  realizes  the  hiffh  idea  of  fairest  woman- 
hood. Not  striking  but  softly  magical  is  the 
impression  which  she  makes  on  all.  The 
calm,  the  resignatbn,  with  which  she  bears 
her  misfortunes,  deeply  touches  the  heart." 

From  these  scenes  of  suffering,  but  of  tran- 
quil patience,  she  was  led  to  a  sharper  trial. 
The  defeat  of  the  Russian  forces  disposed  the 
emperor  of  Russia  to  make  peace ;  and  the 
temptations  which  Napoleon  iield  out  to  him 
on  toe  side  of  ambition,  drew  both  emperors 
into  a  close  friendship.  Prussia  had  now  to 
learn  how  much  her  confederacy  with  Rusna 
cost  her.  The  assistance  of  Russia  had  been 
fruitless,  her  desertion  was  fatal.  Happily, 
however,  the  designs  of  Napoleon  were  too 
openly  made  known.  He  hunself  had  stated 
^at  hb  intentionvwas  to  name  Jerome  Buona- 
parte kin^  of  Prussia,  and  to  expel  the  royal 
family.  Even  to  Alexander  he  divulged  his 
prefect  of  crushing  the  Prussian  throne  and 
Leaving  the  sovereign  scarcely  a  margrave  of 
Brandenburg.  But  such  projects  alarmed 
Alexander;  to  have  on  his  frontier  such  a 
neighbor  as  Napoleon  was  seriously  to  be 
deprecated.  What  fidelity  to  treaties  would 
not  make  him  do  was  suggested  by  his  own 
interest.  He  exerted  himself  to  preserve 
Prussia;  and,  as  he  hoped  much  from  the 
talent  and  fascination  of  tlie  queen,  he  invited 
her  to  Tilsit  It  was  a  bitter  trial  to  meet 
the  usurper  who  had  conquered  her  country, 
and  the  slanderer  who  had  defamed  her 
character.  ^*  What  struggles  it  has  cost  me," 
ahe  writes  in  her  diary,  "  God  only  knows ! 
It  wil^  cost  me  much  to  be  courteous  to  him ; 
but  the  hardship  is  required  of  mo,  and  I  am 
used  to  make  sacrifices.**  Her  presence  was 
indeed  necessary;  for  the  kin^  of  Ptiissia, 
naturally  dejected,  and  now  depressed  by 
misfortune,  was  present, — a  sad  and  helpless 
qiectator  of  arrangements  which  he  coulu  not 
influence.  When  he  spoke  to  Napoleon  of 
the  pain  of  losing  hereditary  provmces,  Nar 
p<4eon  answered  with  contempt, "  Such  losses 
are  common  in  the  chances  of  war."  When 
he  answered,  *'That  one  could  not  forget 
Ibem  any  more  than  one  can  forget  iiis 
cradle; "'"The  camp  should  be  the  cradle," 
answered  Napoleon ;  *^  a  man  has  no  time  to 
diink  of  such  things."  With  these  disposi- 
tiotts,  and  this  insolence  of  conquest,  it  was 
not  likely  that  a  woman's  influence  could 
pravaiL    Yet  the  queen  did  all  in  her  power. 
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She  arrived  on  the  5th  of  July,  at  Tilsit,  and 
was  received  by  Napoleon  with  outward  cour- 
tesy. At  dinner  she  was  seated  between  the 
two  emperors,  and  Napoleon  paid  her  the 
utmost  attention.  He  admitted  afVcrwards 
not  only  her  singular  beauty,  but  her  bewitch- 
ing power ;  that  in  spite  of  all  bis  efforts  she 
constantly  led  the  conversation,  returned  at 
pleasure  to  her  subject,  and  directed  it  as  she 
chose ;  but  still  with  so  much  tact  and  dcli- 
cacv,  that  it  was  impossible  to  take  offence. 
In  her  interviews  with  Napoleon,  she  pleaded 
with  warm  eloquence  the  cause  of  her  country ; 
she  conjured  him  to  prove  himself  a  heror  by 
showing  magnanimity  to  a  vanquished  foe, 
to  grant  her  the  happiness  of  being  able  to 
assure  him  that  he  had  wcm  her  esteem,  and 
at  least  to  give  back  Magdeburg.  Napoleon 
was  moved  for  a  moment ;  his  resolution  was 
shaken,  but  the  blight  of  Talleyrand's  influ- 
ence interposed.  "  Shall  posterity  say  that 
Napoleon  sacrificed  his  greatest  conquest  to  a 
pretty  woman  ?  "  Before  her  departure,  the 
unhappy  queen  made  a  last  effort ;  and  then 
finding  it  useless,  threw  herself  sobbing  into 
her  carriage,  overwhelmed  with  the  convic- 
tion of  the  useless  degradation  to  which  she 
had  submitted. 

The  Elbe  became  the  boundary  of  Prussia, 
and  an  enormous  sum  was  laid  upon  the  im- 
poverished country.  The  king  and  queen 
returned  to  Memei,  where  in  a  country  town 
and  in  a  private  house,  they  passed  a  life  of 
the  strictest  economy.  Many  a  citizen  was 
better  lodged,  and  kept  a  better  table ;  the 
golden  plate  of  the  great  Frederick  was 
melted  aown ;  and  loans  and  gif^s  from  their 
sympathizing  subjects  were  received  in  order 
to  meet  the  French  contribution.  The  king 
and  queen  were  much  affected  by  letters 
from  their  subjects  in  Lower  AVestplialia, 
whom  they  were  obliged  to  abaj)don.  "  Our 
hearts  were  nigh  to  break,"  so  the  latter  ran, 
"  when  we  read  thy  farewell  to  us ;  we  could 
not  persuade  ourselves  that  we  should  cease 
to  be  thy  true  subjects,  we  who  loved  thee 
always  so  much." 

Under  this  cloud  the  faith  of  the  queen  did 
not  fail,  nor  her  strength  of  mind.  **The 
king,"  she  writes,  ^*  is  greater  than  his  qrpo- 
nent ;  he  has  refused  a  confederacy  with  evil, 
and  this  will  bring  Prussia  a  blessing  somo 
day."  The  king  derived  comfort  from  hb 
wife's  strength  ot  mind,  and  from  the  consolar 
tions  of  his  friend  Bishop  Borowski.  lie 
opened  to  him  the  counsels  of  God  from  His 
word,  and  led  him  to  see  through  this  soro 
discipline  a  vista,  of  future  blessings.  In  every 
thing  the  vigor  of  the  queen's  mind  was  felt» 
Hardcnburg  and  Stein  were  the  ablest  minis- 
ters of  Prussia.  Stein  had  been  unjustly  dis- 
missed early  in  1807,  through  the  cabal  of  a 
rival  minister.    Hardcnburg  had  been  sacri- 
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ficed  to  tbe  peremptorj  orders  of  Napoleon. 
Before  his  retirement  ho  had  entreated  the 
king  to  send  for  the  able  and  faithful  Stein ; 
but  it  was  natural  that  Stein  should  remem- 
ber the  wrongs  he  had  received.  Then  it  was 
that  the  queen  wrote  to  him  a  letter  of  en- 
treaty, and  slic  prevailed.  "  Stein  is  coming,** 
she  writes,  *^  anu  with  him  a  little  li^ht  dawns 
upon  me.**  *'  Thank  God,**  she  writes  a^ain, 
**  Stein  is  here ;  that  is  a  proof  that  God  has 
not  forsaken  us.**  It  was  indeed  a  fearful 
state  of  things  which  the  new  minister  of  the 
interior  had  to  face.  A  weak  country  was 
trampled  under  foot  by  a  gi*asping  conqueror. 
The  Prussian  ambassador  at  Paris  was  refused 
an  interview  with  the  emperor,  and  was 
treated  by  his  minister  for  foreign  afiairs  with 
insolent  contempt  Prussia  must  take  care 
how  she  behaved,  her  future  fate  depended 
on  her  submission.  A  portion  of  Silesia  had 
been  lefl  to  her.  Now  it  was  torn  awapr ;  the 
concession,  it  was  said,  had  been  a  mistake, 
a  slip  of  the  pen.  *^  Say,  if  that  be  not  enough,** 
writes  the  queen, "  to  justify  despair  ?  **  Mar- 
shal Soult  domineered  over  Prussia,  —  **  he 
does,**  the  queen  writes,  *^  what  he  chooses, 
and  may  hold  us  prisoners  in  Memel  for 
years.**  An  enormous  contribution  must  be 
paid,  and  to  secure  it  the  French  demanded 
nve  fortresses,  to  be  garrisoned  with  40,000 
Frenchmen,  who  were  to  be  clothed  and  fed 
at  the  expense  of  Prussia.  **This  is  our 
frightful  pcKsition ;  everyone  here  is  in  despair. 
My  future  is  of  the  gloomiest.  If  we  only 
keep  Berlin ;  but  sometimes  the  thought 
weighs  on  my  boding  heart,  that  that,  too,  will 
be  taken  from  us  and  made  the  capital  of 
another  kingdom.  Then  I  should  have  only 
one  wish, — to  emigrate  far  away,  to  live  as 
private  people,  and,  if  possible,  foi^et.**    The 

2ueen*s  leehngs  are  more  fulljr  developed  in 
er  letters  to  her  father,  written  early  in 
the  spring  of  1808 :  — 

"  All  18  over  with  ns  for  the  present,  if  not  for- 
ever. For  my  life,  I  hope  nothing  more.  I 
have  resigned  myself,  and  in  this  resignation,  in 
this  disncnsation  of  heaven,  I  am  now  tranautl 
and  enjoy  repose,  which,  if  it  be  not  earthly 
happiness,  is  something  more,  oven  spiritaai 
peace.** 

She  then  remarks,  in  ycry  striking  terms, 
on  the  dealings  of  Providence,  which  em- 
ployed Napoleon  as  its  instrument  to  correct 
the  vices  ot  German  institutions,  and  to  break 
up  that  old  system  which  should  pass  away. 
And  then  she  speaks  of  him  with  a  true  proph- 
ecy, as  not  firm  and  secure  upon  his  flitter- 
ing throre.  "For,"  she  says,  "truth  and 
i'usticc  only  are  calm  and  secure ;  while  he,  in 
is  boundless  ambition,  consults  only  himself 
and  his  personal  interest ;  dazzled  by  success, 
and  thinking  nothing  impossible  to  him,  he  is 


therefore  without  all  moderation ;  and  he  wha 
does  not  keep  within  measure,  loses  his  bal- 
ance and  faUs."  Her  belief  in  God  and  in 
liis  moral  government  ^ve  her  an  assured 
hope  that  the  reign  of  violence  would  be  tem- 
porary, and  that  better  times  would  come. 
Of  herself  slie  speaks  in  terms  alike  touching 
in  their  resignation  and  foreboding.  "The 
0ood  which  is  to  come  we  shall  not  behold,*' 
she  says,  "  but  shall  die  upon  the  road.  As 
God  wills;  all  as  he  wills  it;  but  I  find 
strength,  courage,  and  cheerfulness  in  tliia 
hope,  which  lies  deep  in  my  soul.  Hie  world 
is  m  a  course  of  transit ;  we,  too,  must  pass 
through  it.  Let  us  take  heed  that  every  day 
renders  us  more  prepared  and  better." 

Yet  she  had  her  consolations.  The  king's 
affection  was  constant;  "his  friendship,  his 
confidence,  and  aficctionate  behavior  make 
my  happiness.**  As  the  French  troops  had 
partially  evacuated  Prussia,  the  royal  family 
was  able,  by  Januaiy,  1808,  to  remove  to 
Konigsberg.  There  Louisa,  whose  health  had 
suffered  severely,  gave  birth  to  a  daughter. 
A  touching  ceremonial  took  place  at  its  bap- 
tism, when  representatives  from  the  various 
classes  of  old  Prussia  stooi^  sponsors  to  the 
child,  and,  as  they  laid  their  hands  upon  it, 
prayed  in  mutual  sorrow  that  the  king  and 
his  people  might  remain  united.  As  the  spring 
came  on,  the  king  hired  a  small  country  house 
near  Konigsberg,  to  which  he  removed  his 
family ;  a  house  so  small  as  not  to  contain  all 
the  royal  children,  but  they  were  surrounded 
with  the  affection  of  their  people,  who  watched 
at  their  own  doors  to  see  them  pass,  and  to 
bless  them,  hung  garlands  of  flowers  on  their 
gate  to  mark  the  king's  birthday,  and  paid  to 
the  queen  the  homaco  of  a  warm  attachment^ 
which  was  increased  by  her  acts  of  consider- 
ate kindness.  The  village  country  house 
revived  the  thoughts  and  pleasures  of  their 
earlier  days,  "xou  will  gladly  hear,  dear 
father,**  she  writes,  "  that  the  misfortune  which 
has  struck  us,  has  not  penetrated  to  our  mar« 
ried  and  domestic  happiness,  but  has  rather 
confirmed  and  purified  it.  The  king^  the  best 
of  men,  is  more  affectionate  and  kin(f  than 
ever.  I  oflen  think  I  see  in  him  still  the 
lover  and  the  bridegrocnn.  More  given  as  ho 
is  to  actions  than  to  words,  I  recognize  lus 
consideration  and  love  for  me  ever)' where. 
Only  yesterday  he  said  to  mo  quietly  and 
simply,  with  his  truthful  eyes  fixed  upon  me. 
*  Dear  Louisa,  thou  hast  becom6  to  me  stili 
dearer  and  more  precious  in  misfortune.  Now 
I  know  from  experience  what  I  possess  in 
thee.'*'  Then  sbe  tells  her  father  of  the 
character  of  her  children ;  "  on  whom,"  she 
says,  "  oiur  eyes  dwell  with  satisfaction  and 
hope.  One  does  not  require  much  to  be  con* 
tented ;  health,  au*,  tranauil  sccnary,  a  few 
shady  trees,  a  few  flower  oeds,  and  an  arbofi 
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are  enougli.  Mr  husband  and  I  arc,  with 
our  children,  sufficient  for  ourselves ;  besides 
t  1  have  good  books,  a  good  piano,  and  a  ^ood 
conscience,  and  thus  one  can  live  more  quietly 
amidst  the  storms  of  life,  than  those  by  whom 
tho  storms  are  excited." 

In  the  interest  of  her  children,  and  in  the 
study  of  histor}',  the  queen  sought  to  forget 
her  misfortunes.  As  the  future  was  dark,  she 
atrove  to  live  in  the  light  of  the  past ;  and 
realizing  with  her  fervid  ima^ation  the 
great  characters  of  the  past,  she  painted  to 
tne  historian  the  scenes  and  men  whom  he 
I  had  described,  with  a  vivid  power  which  sur- 
prised him.  She  in  her  modesty  was  the  only 
one  who  was  unconscious  of  her  power ;  the 
compliment  of  the  historian  she  tliought  was 
naia  to  her  rank,  and  her  great  minister, 
Dtein,  was  aroused  at  last  to  say,  **  O  gra- 
cious queen,  how  unjust  is  your  distrust  of 
your  own  judgment ! " 

Another  subject,  which  powerfully  inter- 
ested, her,  was  the  education  of  tho  people. 
She  saw  the  deep  corruption  of  tho  upper 
classes ;  her  hope  was,  that  by  good  trainmg 
tho  lower  mi^ht  be  improved.  She  read 
eagerly  every  book  which  treated  of  this  sub- 
ject, and  iblfowed  with  eager  delight  the  new 
plans  and  writings  of  Pestalozzi.  "  Were  I 
my  own  mistress,  I  would  get  into  mjr  car- 
riage and  roll  away  to  FestSozzi  in  Switzcr- 
bnd,  to  thank  the  noble  man  with  tears  in 
my  eyes.  He  docs  his  best  for  mankind.  In 
the  name  of  mankind,  I  thank  him  for  if 

One  passage  in  Fcstalozzi's  work  struck 
her :  "  Sorrow  and  suffering  are  God's  bless- 
ings.'* "Yes,"  she  said,  "and  even  in  my 
sorrow  I  can  say,  it  is  God's  blessing ;  how 
much  nearer  am  I  to  God  by  reason  of  it." 
The  fearful  events  which  were  passing  filled 
her  mind.  In  July,  1808,  she  refers  to  the 
day  as  the  anniversary  of  her  interview  with 
Kapoleon.  "  Ah  !  what  a  remembrance  1  how 
I  suffered  then !  suffered  moro  for  the  sake 
of  others  than  myself!  I  wept,  I  entreated 
in  the  name  of  pity  and  humanity,  in  the 
name  of  our  misfortunes,  of  the  laws  which 
govern  the  world ;  and  I  was  only  a  woman, 
and  yet  how  highly  exalted  above  this  ad- 
Tcrsary."  Tlie  monstrous  attack  of  Napoleon 
on  Spain  added  to  her  gloom.  "  It  is  a  new 
finger  trace  of  the  iron  hand,"  she  writes, 
*•  which  is  passing  over  the  face  of  Europe  — 
a  warning  one  for  us."  The  gallantry  of  the 
Spaniards  inspired  her  with  some  hope.  But 
fi^h  blows  were  at  hand.  The  faithful  Stein, 
who  had  occasioned  Napoleon's  anper  by  his 
manly  policy,  was  compelled  to  resign.  The 
kindness  of  tho  Emperor  Alexander  brought 
some  alleviation.  In  proceeding  to  Erfurth, 
be  had  passed  through  Kdnigsbei^,  and  had 
urged  the  king  and  queen  to  return  his  visit 
at  St  Fetenbuig.    They  did  so  early  in  1809, 
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wero  received  with  the  utmost  attention,  and 
overwhelmed  with  gifts;  but  Louisa  turned 
from  the  splendor  and  the  gifts  which  the  em- 
peror heaped  upon  her  with  a  weary  heart 
When  some  one  remarked  to  her  afterwards 
on  the  beauty  of  a  set  of  pearl  ornaments 
which  she  wore,  "  Yes,"  she  said, "  I  kept 
these  back,  when  I  had  to  part  with  all  my 
o^her  jewels.  Pearls  suit  me.  They  are  em- 
blematic of  tears,  and  I  have  shed  so  many." 
It  was  a  relief  to  her  to  return  to  Eonigsberg. 
"  Nothing  dazzles  me  now,"  she  said,  "  and 
once  more  I  repeat,  my  kingdom  is  not  of  this 
world."  Her  mend  Borowski  thus  describes 
her :  "  Iler  seriousness  has  a  quiet  cheerful- 
ness about  it;  and  the  faith  and  coura^ 
which  God  gives  her,  spread  over  her  whole 
being  a  sweetness  which  may  be  called  dig- 
nified. Her  eyes,  indeed,  have  lost  theur 
early  liveliness,  and  one  sees  in  them  that  she 
has  wept,  and  still  weeps  much;  but  they 
have  acquired  a  mild  expression  of  soft  mel- 
ancholy and  silent  longmg,  which  is  better 
than  mere  joyousness.  The  bloom  has  van- 
ished from  her  cheeks,  and  is  replaced  by 
a  sofl  pallor ;  vet  her  face  is  still  fair,  and  tho 
white  roses  there  please  me  almost  better 
than  the  earlier  red  ones.  Hound  her  mouth, 
where  a  sweet  happy  smile  used  to  play,  one 
now  from  time  to  time  remarks  a  trembling 
of  the  lips,  which  speaks  of  pain,  but  not  ot 
bitter  pain."  The  gallant  stnWio.in  the 
TjTol  gave  her  a  momentary  delight  She 
hailed  the  fiame  of  freedom  kindled,  as  she 
says,  both  in  the  mountains  of  the  T)'rol  and 
of'^ Spain.  "What  a  man  is  thb  Andreas 
Hofcr ;  a  peasant  is  become  a  general,  and 
what  a  general !  His  arms  are  prayer,  his 
ally  God.  He  fights  on  bended  Knee,  with 
folded  hands,  and  conquers  as  with  the  Nam- 
ing sword  of  the  cherubim."  Then  she  hopes 
that  the  days  of  tho  maid  of  Orleans  may  re- 
turn, and  that  thus,  perhaps,  the  evil  adver- 
sary will  be  overcome.  But  the  war  with 
Austria  darkened  her  prospects.  Her  birth- 
day had  been  kept  by  the  simple  citizens  of 
Eonigsberg  in  March,  180D,  by  a  banquet  at 
tho  castle  and  a  fete  given  by  tho  inhabitants 
of  tho  town.  Tiio  poor  queen  was  ill,  and 
was  heart-broken  with  sorrow  and  foreboding. 
Reproaches  fell  upon  her,  a  huge  burden  of 
sorrow ;  she  says  she  "  had  to  sigh  and  swal- 
low her  tears."  "  My  birthday,"  she  writes  to 
ter  confidential  friend,  "  was  a  fearful  day  for 
me.  My  heart  seemed  breaking.  I  danced, 
I  smilea,  I  said  pleasant  things  to  the  fete- 
givers.  I  was  friendly  to  every  one,  while 
all  the  time  I  knew  not  which  way  to  turn 
for  misery.  To  whom  will  Frussia  bclonff 
next  year  ?  whither  shall  we  all  be  dispersed  r 
God  Almighty,  Father,  have  pity ! " 

When  afterwards  she  heard  of  the  defeat  of 
Austria  at  Wagram,  she  writes,  —  "  Alas !  O 
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God,  how  much  trouble  is  gone  over  mo ! 
ITiou  alone  helpest.  I  no  longer  believe  in 
Bn  earthly  future.  God  knows  where  I  shall 
be  buried;  scarcely  on  German  ground. 
Austria  sings  her  swan  song,  and  then,  ade 
Gcrmania. 

But  at  length  there  was  a  change  for  the 
better.  Prince  William,  after  Ions  negotia- 
tion, obtained  the  evacuation  of  Prussia  by 
the  French  troops.  Two  days  before  Christ- 
mas, 1809,  the  kin^  and  queen  returned  to 
Berlin.  However  oasely  the  upper  classes 
had  succumbed  to  Napoleon,  the  heart  of  the 
citizens  was  true.  They  sent  as  their  gift  a 
new  carriage  to  meet  the  queen  out  of  Berlin, 
which  they  had  lined  with  lilac,  her  favorite 
color ;  and  in  the  midst  of  thundering  cannon 
and  pealing  bells,  the  king  on  horseback,  and 
the  queen  m  her  new  carriage,  re-entered  the 
capital. 

In  the  previous  autumn  she  had  given  birth 
to  a  prince ;  and  her  health,  undermined  by 
vorrow  and  the  severe  climate,  had  been  un- 
usually delicate.  She  had  then  longed  for  a 
return  to  Berlin ;  but  now,  when  her  wish  was 
granted,  and  she  bent  forward  eagerly  to  see 
each  well-known  spot,  and  to  return  her  peo- 
I)le's  greetings,  the  change  that  had  passed 
since  she  had  entered  tlio  capital  a  nappy 
bride  sixteen  years  before,  came  across  her, 
and  her  smiles  were  mingled  with  tears. 

In  her  desertion  she  nad  found  a  faithful 
fHcnd.  On  a  public  occasion  Napoleon  had 
uttered  one  of  his  scandalous  falsehoods 
a^inst  her.  The  French  clergyman,  Erman, 
an  old  man,  bluntly  exclaimed,  *^  That  is  false, 
sire  I"  which  so  astonished  Napoleon,  that 
ho  passed  the  remark  by.  Now,  on  a  public 
occasion,  the  queen  went  to  the  old  man  with 
her  filled  glass,  drank  "  to  the  health  of  the 
knight  who  had  the  courage  to  break  a  lance 
for  the  honor  of  his  queen,  and  asked  him  to 
pledge  her. 

But  though  the  joy  of  the  citizens  and  the 
delight  of  her  husband  brought  soothing 
thoughts,  joy  came  too  late  for  the  worn 
spirit  and  overtasked  frame.  She  had  borne 
up  during  the  tension  of  anxiety,  but  her 
strength  gave  way  in  the  first  moment  of 
rest  She  had  herself  said,  as  she  returned 
to  Berlin,  "  I  feel  overpowered  with  joy,  but 
black  foreboding  trouble  me."  At  first,  a 
subdued  melancholy  took  the  place  of  her 
usual  cheerfulness,  and  slight  attacks  of 
spasms  showed  where  the  malady  had  fixed 
itself.  But  she  revived  as  spring  advanced ; 
her  piety  brought  composure ;  that  piety 
which  spoke  little,  which  approached  religion 
with  a  sort  of  difiident  humility,  and  yet  pre- 
sented to  the  thoughtful  observer  the  evidence 


of  a  longing  and  thirsting  for  holiness  which 
could  not  be  mistaken.  She  received  the  ^ 
sacrament  on  Easter  Sunday,  and  the  clergy- 
man, who  administered  it,  spoke  afterwards 
of  that  scene  as  one  never  to  be  forgotten. 
Her  countenance  seemed  lighted  up  with 
holiness,  and  her  noble  features  wore  a 
heavenly  expression.  Her  old  father,  the 
Duke  of  Mecklenburg-Strelitz,  had  met  her 
in  Berlin.  She  had  promised  to  return  his 
visit  in  summer,  and  see  once  more  her  grand- 
mother, who  was  too  infirm  to  travel.  Oa 
the  24Ui  of  June  she  removed  toNcu-Strclitz, 
where  she  was  welcomed  by  all  her  own 
family,  and  where  the  king  joined  her  on  the 
28th.  She  spoke  to  her  brother  of  her  hap- 
piness, and  wrote  a  line  on  her  fathcr*s  desK, 
the  last  she  ever  wrote,  expressive  of  her  joy. 
On  the  29th  the  attack  of  spasms  of  the  heart 
came  on;  she  rallied  at  first,  and  though 
during  the  king's  absence  (who  was  compelled 
to  return  to  Berlin)  the  medical  men  iK)ped 
that  the  danger  was  over,  the  spasms  returned 
with  increased  force. 

She  lay,  except  when  the  attack  was  on 
her,  in  perfect  peace,  looking,  as  some  one  re- 
marked, like  an  angel,  and  repeating  to  hex«- 
self  parts  of  hymns  which  she  oad  learned  in 
her  childhood.  The  king's  letters  she  put 
under  her  pillow,  and  read  them  with  de- 
light. For  lier  husband  and  children's  sake 
she  clunff  to  life.  "  It  would  be  hard,"  she 
said,  'Mf  I  should  die ;  think  of  the  kin^  and 
the  children!"  Before  the  last  attack  the 
king  returned,  and  on  the  19th  of  July  all 
was  over.  His  arm  was  round  her  when  the 
spasms  became  more  violent.  *^  Lord  Jesus, 
make  it  short,"  she  said,  gave  a  low  sigh,  and 
80  departed. 

The  kin^s  anguish  and  afiection  were 
shown  in  his  after-life.  The  mausoleum  at 
Charlottenbui^  bears  witness,  through  the 
genius  of  Ranch,  to  the  lost  queen.  The 
school  for  the  training  of  females,  and  the 
almshouses  for  the  poor  set  up  in  her  mem- 
ory, were  called  by  her  name.  The  order  of 
the  Iron  Cross  was  instituted  on  her  birthday; 
and  when  the  great  struggle  came,  and  Prus- 
sia once  more  took  her  part  in  behalf  of  the 
liberties  of  Europe  on  the  well-fought  fields 
of  Dresden,  and  Xeipsic,  and  Quatre  Bras, 
the  arm  of  many  a  Prussian  soldier  was  nerved 
and  his  heart  steadied  by  the  recollection  of 
her  wrongs  whom  Prussia  had  lost, — lost 
through  imperial  crutlty  and  selfish  ambition; 
but  not  till  she  had  made  for  herself  a  spot- 
less fame  which  has  given  lustre  to  queens, 
and  set  an  example  which,  we  trust,  wiH 
secure  a  lasting  ulcssing  to  the  Prussian 
throne. 
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From  The  Saturday  Beview,  26  May. 
LOBD  BROUGHAM  AT  EDINBUBGH. 

The  new  constitution  of  the  university  of 
the  north  has  been  inaugurated  "with  all  the 
splendor  that  befits  its  traditional  prestige, 
its  many  gr^ind  associations,  and  its  lofty 
designs.  Two  orators,  both  among  the  most 
illustrious  of  their  day,  have  accepted  its 
highest  posts  of  honor,  have  dignified  its 
ceremonials  by  their  presence,  and  have  set 
themselves  to  describe,  with  all  the  authority 
which  realized  success  commands,  the  ob- 
iects  whichrthe  scholar  should  place  before 
nim  as  the  goal  of  his  ambition,  and  the 
rules  by  which  he  may  best  defy  the  solicita- 
tions of  self-indulgence,  faint-heartedness, 
or  despair,  and  most  safeljr  tread  the  narrow 
and  arduous  path  by  which  alone  the  diffi- 
culties of  life  must  be  surmounted,  and  for- 
tune's crowning  height  at  last  attained. 

The  ceremony  to  which  the  Edinburgh 
students  were  last  week  invited  was  just  one 
of  those  which  must  fire  the  coldest  and  most 
unimpressible  temperament  with  something 
of  sentiment  and  enthusiasm.  A  former 
student  of  the  university,  full  of  years  and 
honor,  crowned  with  every  distinction  that 
falls  within  the  reach  of  varied  powers  and 
dauntless  resolution,  returning  to  the  scene 
of  his  earliest  labors,  and  surveying  the  long 
and  eventful  retrospect  which  the  time  and 
place  natiu'ally  suggested,  could  not  fail  to 
arouse  the  interest  and  to  touch  the  feeling 
of  his  hearers.  It  is  to  associations  of  this 
kind  that  great  schools  and  colleges  owe 
much  of  that  irresistible  fascination  which 
thev  exercise  over  the  minds  of  all  who  come 
'witnin  the  range  of  their  influence.  Nothing 
could  serve  more  to  stimulate  a  boy  to  great 
exertions,  to  suggest  the  possibility  of  a 
ffrand  career,  ana  to  fix  his  attention  on  no- 
ble schemes,  than  the  consciousness  of  being 
united  by  common  interests  and  attachments 
to  men  whoso  abilities  have  carried  them  far 
above  the  ordinary  level  of  society.  There 
is  a  certain  solidarity  of  greatness  by  which 
every  member  of  the  fraternity  shares  some- 
thing of  the  distinction  which  a  sin£[le  indi- 
vidual may  enjoy.  Thus  a  university  is  a 
bond  of  union,  not  only  between  different 
ages,  but  between  the  opposite  extremes  of 
the  same  generation.  Tno  poor  Scotch  lad 
who  has  just  entered  upon  his  curriculum  of 
study  may  be  encouraged  by  the  knowledge 
that  the  chancellor  oi  his  university  sub- 
mitted to  the  same  routine  and  confronted 
the  same  difficiUties  as  give  the  coloring  to 
hit  own  existence.  Lord  Brougham  seems 
to  have  felt  this  when  he  recalled  "the 
breathless  ulence  and  riveted  attention" 
irith  which  he  had,  '<  within  those  very  walls, 
received  the  instructions  of  the  teachers  of 
other  days,"  and  when  he  went  through  the 


long  list  of  his  own  illustrious  fellow-stu- 
dents "  who,  under  the  same  masters,  gained 
those  accomplishments  which  made  them 
the  ornaments  of  society,  the  solid  learning 
and  practical  knowledge  which  made  them 
its  benefhctors,  ministering  at  the  altars  of 
their  country,  admistering  her  laws,  amend- 
ing her  institutions,  improving  her  literature 
and  taking  their  station  among  the  best 
friends  of  mankind,  the  fearless,  the  consist- 
ent apostles  of  piety,  humanity,  and  freedom 
— all  now  passed  away,  leaving  their  memory 
for  our  comfort,  their  examples  for  our  en- 
couragement." 

Such  men  as  these  are  not  the  models  for 
a  selfish,  indolent,  or  careless  career,  and  the 
contemplation  of  their  characters  must,  one 
would  imagine,  tend  in  the  greatest  degree 
to  shame  a  young  man  into  shaiing  ofl"  the 
frivolity  which  too  often  lasts  on  when  every 
innocent   characteristic   of  childhood   has 

Eassed  away,  and  to  force  him  to  realize 
ow  serious  and  valuable  a  matter  the  edu- 
cational period  of  his  existence  deserves  to 
be  esteemed.  Nothing  indeed  can  be  sim- 
pler or  more  homely  tnan  the  advice  which 
the  great  orator  urged  most  earnestly  upon 
his  hearers.  To  economize  the  spare  min- 
utes of  life,  to  master  one  thing  at  a  time, 
and  to  master  it  thoroughly — ^to  concentrate 
every  effort  upon  a  single  branch  of  employ- 
ment, and  to  make  that  the  nucleus  round 
which  all  subsidiary  information  may  be  ar- 
ranged— such  are  the  commonplace  maxims 
which  Lord  Brougham  thinks  it  especially 
necessary  to  impress  upon  the  students  of 
Edinburgh.  A  less  distinguished  speaker 
might  have  shrunk  from  them  as  l»elow  the 
dignity  of  the  occasion,  and  might  have 
gratified  the  ingenuity  of  an  academical  au- 
dience by  metaphysical  subtleties,  or  his 
vanity  by  some  aostruse  speculation.  Lord 
Brougham  could  be  content  with  a  lower 
and  less  pretentious  flight.  His  whole  phi- 
losophy is  eminently  utilitarian.  He  values 
intellectual  ability  just  in  proportion  as  it 
contributes,  not  to  the  exaltation  of  a  single 
individual,  but  to  the  increased  happiness 
and  comfort  of  the  mass  of  mankind.  "  The 
wisdom  of  ancient  times,  though  it  dealt 
largely  with  the  subject  of  our  passions  and 
generally  with  the  nature  of  man  in  the  ab- 
stract, never  stooped  to  regard  as  worthy  of 
consideration  the  rights,  the  comforts,  and 
the  improvement  of  the  community  at  lar^c." 
Lord  Brougham  warns  his  audience  against 
80  false  a  view  of  the  objects  of  learning. 
He  protests  against  the  notion  of  an  "  im- 
passable space  which  separates  the  vulgar 
from  the  philosopher  and  the  statesman." 
He  shrinks  with  norror  from  the  cold  and 
merciless  theory  which  degraded  the  mast 
of  mankind  to  the  level  of  the  brute  area* 
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tion.  "  A  sounder  philosophy  and  a  purer 
religion  have  in  modem  times  entirely  abol- 
ished all  such  distinctions/'  The  ameliora- 
tion of  society  is,  he  thinks,  no  unworthy 
employment  for  the  most  exalted  powers, 
and  this  genial  and  condescending  temper 
gives  the  principal  coloring  to  his  treatment 
of  every  subject  which  falls  within  the  ran^ 
of  his  long  and  discursive  address.  In 
morals,  it  leads  him  to  contend  **  that  it  is 
beneficence  rather  than  benevolence  which 
can  be  regarded  as  a  virtue,  and  entitled  to 
confidence  and  respect."  In  literature,  it 
forces  him  to  apostrophize  writers  in  the 
language  of  Mirabeau — "Ah,  would  they 
but  devote  themselves  honestly  to  the  noble 
art  of  being  useful."  The  greatest  rhetori- 
cian of  his  day  sees  in  oratory  only  a  means 
to  the  same  unpretentious  result:  "Elo- 
quence," he  says,  "  can  only  in  these  times 
be  worthily  employed  for  furthering  objects 
little  known  to,  or,  if  dimly  perceived,  uttle 
cared  for  by,  the  masters  of  the  art  in  an- 
cient days — tbe  rights  of  the  people,  the  im- 
provement of  their  condition,  their  advance- 
ment in  knowledge  and  refinement — above 
all,  for  maintaining  the  cause — ^the  sacred 
cause— of  peace  at  home  and  abroad."  His- 
tory, in  the  same  way,  is  deserting  her  true 
and  honorable  vocation  when,  dazzled  by 
splendor  of  genius,  or  the  imposing^  scale  of 
achievements,  she  forgets  the  real  interests 
of  our  species,  and  holds  up  to  admiration 
"  the  worst  enemies  of  mankind — ^the  usurp- 
ers who  have  destroyed  their  liberties,  the 
conquerors  who  shed  their  blood."  Lord 
Brougham  looks  at  once  to  the  influence 
which  such  a  mode  of  treatment  is  likely  to 
exercise  upon  the  actors  in  the  afiairs  of  life. 
The  multitude  are  too  often  pursuaded  into 
bein^  the  accomplices  of  some  illustrious 
criminal.  "Seduced  by  the  spectacle  of 
triumphant  force,  stricken  with  wonder  at 
the  mere  exercise  of  ffreat  faculties  with 
great  success,  men  withcuraw  their  eyes  from 
the  means  by  which  the  ends  are  attained, 
and  lose  their  natural  hatred  of  wickedness 
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in  their  admiration  of  genius  and  their  sense 
of  power."  The  splendors  of  a  Napoleonic 
rkgime  are  but  a  poor  equivalent,  m  Lord 
Brougham's  estimation,  for  the  crimes  and 
miseries  which  its  establishment  entailed, 
and  for  the  ruined  liberties  in  which  it  re* 
suited. 

Never  have  the  true  ends  of  power  been 
more  nobly  and  simply  laid  down,  or  a  higher 
conception  of  the  responsibilities  of  learning 
enforced  upon  a  learned  audience.  The 
Edinburgh  university  has  the  honorable  dis- 
tinction of  attracting  students,  not  only  from 
various  parts  of  England,  but  from  the  con<r 
tinent  and  from  the  States  of  America.  Lord> 
Brougham  has  suggested  some  of  the  useM 
lessons  which  these  alien  learners  may  carry 
away  with  them  to  their  own  countries.  The 
Frenchman  will  understand  that  popular 
rights  do  not  involve  popular  tyranny,  and 
that  absolutism  is  not  the  only  alternative 
for  anarchy.  The  American  will  appreciate 
the  advantage  of  a  government  in  wnich  re- 
spectable men  will  consent  to  act,  and  of  an 
administration  of  Justice  which  the  mob  can- 
not influence.  The  Neapolitan  will,  in  the 
clear  atmosphere  of  northern  freedom,  see 
despotism  in  all  its  true  deformity.  English- 
men will  understand  the  advantage  of  a  stu- 
dent's home  life.  All,  we  should  hope,  who 
had  the  honor  of  listening  to  the  chancellor's 
inaugural  address  will  have  been  infected 
with  something  of  the  candor  and  large- 
mindedncss,  the  calm  judgment,  the  sincere 
love  of  justice,  the  lofty  morality,  which  the 
veteran  philosopher — almost  the  only  sur- 
vivor of  a  race  of  great  men — endeavored  to 
impart  to  a  generation  with  which  his  name 
has  already  become  historical.  Our  age  is, 
in  one  respect,  exceptionally  privileged — ^we 
are  rich  in  the  wisdom  of  old  men,  and  in  a 
disturbed  and  threatening  epoch  we  may 
certainly  think  ourselves  fortunate,  no  less 
that  Lord  Lyndhurst  still  takes  his  place  in 
our  senate,  than  that  Lord  Brougham  is  the 
presiding  genius  of  one  of  our  great  univer- 
sities. 


It  is  a  notion  too  commonly  entertained  not 
only  by  the  public  but  even  by  educated  medical 
men  who  have  not  made  disenscfi  of  the  brain 
tlicir  special  study,  that  many  fatal  affections  of 
this  class  are  sudaenlif  developed  without  having 
been  preceded  by  nny  premonitory  symptoms  or 
by  any  organic  changes  of  the  brain  or  its  ap- 
pendages. It  is  for  the  purpose  of  disabusing 
nis  readers  of  this  error,  and  guarding  them 
against  its  lamontablo  conseauences,  that  Dr. 
Forbes  Winslow  lias  written  Lis  treatise  "  On 
Obscure  Disease  of  the  Brain  and  Disorders  of 
the  Mind."    The  absence  of  all  premonitory 


symptoms,  so  frequently  insisted  upon  the  friends 
of  patients  who  have  succumbed  to  apparently 
sudden  disease  of  the  brain,  is  rendered  incrcd- 
ble  by  the  evidence  of  long-standing  disease  dis- 
covered after  death.  The  symptoms  must  have 
been  there,  and  the  patient  might  have  been 
saved,  had  their  im])ort  been  understood  by  him 
or  his  friends.  Hence  the  manifest  importance 
of  a  book  that  teaches  unprofessional  readers  to 
apprehend  the  signs  of  incipient  cerebral  disease, 
as  readily  as  they  do  those  of  other  maladies  for 
which  the  physician  is  consulted  in  good  time.— 
Spectator, 
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From  The  Rzammer,  2  June. 
THE  BRUCE  WAB. 
To  suffer  for  the  madness  of  kings  is  the 
ancient  fate  of  nations,  and  perhaps  there 
was  some  consolation  in  the  fact  that  the 
authors  of  the  evil  were  mighty  men.  The 
old  Trojan  chief  found,  in  Helen's  surpassing 
beauty,  a  fair  and  sufficient  excuse  for  all  the 
troubles  of  Troy.  It  was  no  shame,  he  said, 
to  undergo  many  woes  for  such  a  woman, 
who  escessiycly  resembled  a  goddess  in  the 
face*  But  where  are  we  to  find  consolation 
fin:  the  present  war  with  a  third  of  the  human 
race?  where  is  the  Agamemnon  to  ^ve 
dignity,  or  the  Helen  to  grace  this  calaimty  P 
There  is  nothing  like  either.  A  small  envoy 
has  plunged  us  mto  this  huge,  unwieldy  war. 
He  was,  to  say  the  best,  not  known  as  a  man 
of  any  remarkable  capacity,  but  he  was,  for- 
sooth, the  brother  of  Lord  Elgin,  and  upon 
that  family-claim  the  destinies  of  two  em- 
pires were  entrusted  to  his  hands.  To  his 
frecipitancy  in  ordering  the  attack  in  the 
^eiho,  what  a  frightful  amount  of  waste  of 
blood  and  treasure  may  hereafter  be  dis- 
tinctly referable,  and  also  what  grieyous 
financial  embarrassments.  Thewar  with  all 
its  consequences  is  the  Bruce  war.  It  was 
bis  act  both  to  put  us  in  the  wrong  and 
to  get  us  beaten  in  the  wrong,  and  to  the 
consequent  loss  of  our  prestige  is  attributa- 
ble the  emperor's  obstinacy  in  rejecting  the 
ultimatum  of  our  goyemment,  and  accepting 
the  hazards  of  renewed  hostilities.  We  may 
be  told  that  it  is  ungenerous  to  cast  re- 
proaches upon  an  officer  for  an  error  in  judg- 
ment, but  something  more  than  generosity 
is  required  in  the  exercise  of  opinion  upon 
cdnduct  fraught  with  mighty  consequences. 
And  if  Mr.  Bruce  is  to  be  excused  for  error 
of  judgment,  not  so  is  the  goyemment  that 
appointed  a  man  capable  of  so  great  an 
error,  and  instructed  nim  so  ill  to  ayoid  it. 
Lord  Malmesbury  indeed  declares  that  he 
never  conteinplated  as  possible  the  proceed- 
ings oi  Mr.  Bruce  in  the  Peiho;  but  be  that 
as  it  ma^,  there  was  room  and  authority  for 
those  high-handed  proceedings  under  the 
letter  of  the  instructions. 

And  here  we  are  now  in  the  beginning  of 
a  war  the  end  of  which  none  can  foresee,  and 
few  now  living  may  see.  For  what  is  before 
Qs  ?  Let  us  imagine  England  at  war  with 
all  Europe,  with  this  difference,  that  the  con- 
tinent should  be  much  more  populous  than  it 
ia,  and  much  less  warlike.  But  the  similar- 
ity would  be  in  this,  that  the  people  of  one 
part  of  the  continent  would  haye  no  sym- 
pathy with  or  concern  for  the  people  of  an- 
other part  The  parallel  of  Europe  will,  how- 
6Tcr,  only  serve  us  for  the  illustration  of  the 
scale  of  operations,  and  the  absence  of  any 
thing  homogeneous  and  6)inpathetic  in  the 


population.  There  is  a  pecuHaritjr  exclu- 
sively Chinese,  which  makes  war  with  them 
utterly  different  from  war  with  any  other 
people  on  earth.  This  is  their  carelessness 
and  recklessness  of  life.  China  has  too  much 
life,  more  life  than  her  land  and  her  water 
can  ^ve  room  for  and  support  The  de- 
struction of  life  is  therefore  hardly  regarded 
as  an  evil  even  when  it  is  the  work  of  an 
enemy.  Suppose  we  slay  a  hundred  thou- 
sand, the  only  reflection  would  be,  so  much 
the^  better  for  those  that  survive  and  take 
their  places.  The  decimation  of  the  popula- 
tion would  hardly  be  looked  upon  as  loss, 
and  the  emperor  would  probably  feci  that  his 
enemies  had  rendered  iiis  flowery  people  a 
service  by  weeding  it  of  its  rank  luxuriance. 
For  himself,  he  will  take  §jood  care  to  keep 
out  of  the  way,  and  reconcile  himself  to  aU 
the  rest,  unless,  as  may  happen,  our  hostil- 
ities lead  to  the  overthrow  of  the  dynasty 
and  a  state  of  anarchy. 

The  Chinese  are  the  very  opposite  of 
a  warlike  people ;  but  paradoxical  as  it  may 
sound,  this  does  not  contribute  to  the  suc- 
cess of  war  with  them.  They  hold  war  in  no 
honor  j  they  think  it  far  secondary  to  letters, 
ceremony,  and  etiquette.  Victory,  there- 
fore, does  not  humiliate  them.  Ihey  con- 
sole themselves  with  their  proverbial  sa}'ir.g, 
that  **  flints  are  harder  than  eggs,  but  not  so 
valuable."  Barbarians  can  use  their  force 
and  craft  to  bum  and  destroy,  but  the  inner 
people  pride  themselves  on  knowing  better 
things.  They  are  thus  proof  against  us  in 
two  respects,  their  inhumanity  and  their  con- 
ceit Ihey  will  neither  care  for  the  killed, 
nor  be  mortified  by  defeat,  and  we  may  re- 
peat what  we  call  our  triumphs  ^vithout  mak- 
mg  the  slightest  impression.  They  have  but 
one  sensitive  side,  and  that  is  the  pocket,  by 
an  action  on  which  alone  we  can  extort  terms. 


From  The  Fxamincr,  2  Jane. 
THE  BEJECTION  OF  THE  ULTIMATUM. 

The  following  important  correspondence 
was  laid  on  the  table  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons on  31  May : — 

Me.  Bbuce  to  the  Senior  Secretary  op 
State,  Pano-Wan-Chang. 

Shanghai^  March  %ik. 
The  undersigned,  etc.,  has  the  honor  to 
address  a  communication  to  his  Excellency 
Pang-Wan-Chang,  a  senior  secretary  of  state, 
and  their  excellencies  the  members  of  the 
groit  council  of  his  majesty  the  emperor  of 
China.  Tho  undersigned  has  the  honor  to 
state  that,  as  in  duty  oound,  he  has  laid  be* 
fore  her  Britannic  majesty's  government  a 
foil  narrative  of  all  tho  circumstances  attend- 
ing his  journey  to  the  mouth  of  the  Tien-tsin 
Biver  last  summer  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
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changing  the  ratifications  of  the  treaty  of 
Tien-tsin,  as  required  by  the  provisions  of 
that  treaty,  on  or  before  the  2Gth  of  June, 
1859.  Besides  the  whole  of  his  correspond- 
ence ^th  the  imperial  commissioners  and 
other  officers  of  the  imperial  government, 
the  undersigned  has  transmitted  to  the  gov- 
ernment of  her  Britannic  majesty  a  copy  of 
the  imperial  decree,  dated  the  9th  of  August, 
and  handed,  by  the  emperor's  desire,  to  the 
United  States  minister,  Mr.  Ward,  on  the 
eve  of  his  departure  from  Pfekin. 
The  decree  begins  as  follows : — 
**  Last  year  the  ships  of  the  English  sailed 
into  the  port  of  Tien-t^  and  opened  a  fire 
on  our  troops.  We  accordingly  instructed 
Sangkolin-sm,  prince  of  the  Khorchin  tilbe, 
to  adopt  the  most  stringent  measures  for  the 
defence  of  Taku,  and  (the  envoys  of)  the  dif- 
ferent nations  coming  up  to  exchange  trea- 
ties on  this  occasion  were  told  by  Kweiliang 
and  Hwashana  at  Shanghai  that  Taku  was 
thus  strictly  guarded,  ana  that  they  must  go 
round  by  the  port  of  Peh-tanjj.  The  Eng- 
lishman Bruce,  notwithstanding,  when  he 
came  to  Tien-tsin,  in  the  fifth  moon,  did  not 
abide  by  his  ori^al  understanding  with 
Kweiliitng  and  his  colleague,  but  actually 
forced  his  way  into  the  port  of  Taku,  des- 
troying our  defensive  apparatus." 

The  undersigned  did  not  fail  at  once  to 
apprise  the  government  of  her  Britannic  maj- 
esty that  the  emperor  had  been  singularly 
misled.  Had  it,  indeed,  been  signihed  by 
him  by  the  commissioners  at  Shanghai  that 
his  majesty  had  decided  on  closing  to  foreign 
envoys  the  natural  and  most  convenient 
highway  to  his  capital,  such  evidence  of  an 
iinfriendly  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  im- 
perial government  would  certainly  have  been 
regarded  by  the  undersigned  as  fit  matter 
of  remonstrance  and  negotiation.  No  inti- 
mation of  the  kind,  however,  was  conveyed 
to  the  imdersigned  in  the  letters  of  the  im- 
perial commissioners.  The  port  of  Peh-tang 
was  never  named  by  them,  nor  did  the  un- 
dersigned  enter  into  any  engagement  with' 
them  other  than  that  contained  m  his  letter 
of  the  ICth  of  May,  in  which  he  acquainted 
his  Excellency  Kweiliang  of  the  nature  and 
object  of  his  mission,  and  of  his  intention  to 

Erocecd  by  ship  to  Tien-tsin,  from  which  city 
e  requested  his  Excellency  to  give  the  nec- 
essary orders  for  his  conveyance  to  Pekin. 
He  ieg9  to  enclose  copy  of  this  letter,  as 
also  of  that  received  from  the  imperial  com- 
missioner of  tho  12th  of  June.  These  will 
prove  that  the  undersized  was  allowed  to 
quit  Shanghai  in  total  ignorance  of  the  em- 
peror's objection  to  his  employment  of  the 
usual  river  route.  A  like  silence  on  the 
fubjeet  of  the  imperial  prohibition  was  ob- 


served towards  Admiral  Hope,  commander^ 
in-chief  of  her  majesty's  naval  forces  in  these 
seas,  when,  in  furtherance  of  the  objects 
made  known  to  his  Excellency  Kweiliang  in 
the  letter  above  cited,  he  appeared  on  tho 
l7th  of  June  at  the  mouth  of  tho  river  to 
announce  the  approach  of  the  imdersigned 
and  his  colleague  the  minister  of  France. 
The  admiral  was  assured  that  tho  passage 
had  been  closed  by  the  so-called  militia^ 
whom  he  found  in  charge  of  the  booms  ob» 
structing  it,  without  the  orders  of  their  ffov* 
emment,  none  of  whose  officers,  the  muitia 
repeatedly  affirmed,  was  near  the  spot ;  also 
that  it  was  closed,  not  against  foreigners, 
but  against  a  native  enemy.  These  fiodse 
representations  were  supported  by  false  ap« 
pearances;  the  batteries  of  the  forts  were 
masked,  no  banners  were  displayed,  no  sol- 
dier discovered  himself.  Still  further  to  pre* 
vent  verification  of  the  statements  of  the 
militia,  no  communication  was  allowed  widi 
the  shore.  After  promising  to  remove  the 
obstacles  at  the  river  mouth,  tho  militia  re- 
pudiated the  promise.  They  conducted  them- 
selves with  rudeness  and  violence  to  the  of- 
ficers who  were  sent  to  speak  with  them,  ia 
one  instance  proceeding  so  far  as  to  threaten 
the  life  of  a  gentleman  despatched  with  a 
message  from  the  admiraL 

Such  was  the  state  of  things  when  the  un- 
dersigned arrived  outside  me  bar  on  the 
20th  of  June.  Finding  that  tho  officials 
persisted  in  keeping  aloof,  while  the  militia 
continued  to  assert  that  the  obstruction  of 
the  river  wny  was  their  own  imauthorized 
act,  he  called  on  the  admiral  to  take  suck 
steps  as  would  enable  him  to  readi  the  cap- 
ital by  the  time  appointed.  This,  after  due< 
notite  given  to  the  militia,  and  after  receiv- 
ing frt>m  them  an  assurance  on  the  prcvioua 
evening  that  they  should  certainly  have  noth-^ 
ing  further  to  communicate,  the  admiral  was 
proceeding  to  efiect,  on  the  2dth  of  June, 
the  eighth  day  from  his  arrival,  when  the 
iorts,  which  had  been  for  these  eight  days  to 
all  appearances  deserted,  suddenly  opcnod 
fire  upon  his  squadron.  Apparently  to  cover 
this  treacherous  conduct,  the  officers  in. 
charge  of  the  forts  have  imposed  another 
fiction  on  his  imperial  majesty,  who  hasi 
been  led  to  believe  that  the  British  squad- 
ron assumed  the  ofibnsive  by  bombarding- 
the  forts.  This  is  utterly  without  founda- 
tion ;  no  shot  was  fired  until  tho  battenet 
had  opened ;  the  ships  having  no  other  ob- 
ject in  advancing  but  to  remove  the  obsta- 
cles placed  across  the  river  without  author- 
ity. 

The  facts  of  the  case  are  simply  those, 
stated  by  the  undersigned;  and  her  Britao^ 
nic  majesty's  government,  after  mature  de* 
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liberatioii,  have  decided  that  whether  the 
emperor  of  China  iras  co^izant  of  this  act 
of  nostility,  or  whether  it  was  directed  by 
his  officers,  it  is  an  outrage  for  which  the 
Chinese  government  must  be  held  responsi- 
ble. Her  Britannic  majesty's  government 
reouire,  therefore,  an  immediate  and  uncon- 
ditional acceptance  of  the  following  terms  :— 
1  That  an  ample  and  satisfactory  apology 
be  made  for  the  act  of  the  troops  who  fired 
on  the  ships  of  her  Britannic  majesty  from  the 
forts  of  Taku  in  June  last,  ana  that  all  guns 
and  material,  as  well  as  the  ships  abandoned 
on  that  occasion,  be  restored^  2  That  the 
ratifications  of  liie  treaty  of  Tien-tsin  be 
exchanged  without  delay  at  Pekin;  that 
when  the  minister  of  her  Britannic  majesty 
proceeds  to  Pekin  for  that  purpose,  he  be  per- 
mitted to  proceed  up  the  nver  by  TcJlu  to  the 
dty  Tien-tsin  in  a  Britsh  vessel ;  and  that 
provision  be  made  by  the  Chinese  authori- 
ties for  the  conveyance  of  himself  and  of  his 
suite  with  due  honor  from  that  city  to  Pekin. 
3  That  full  effect  be  ^ven  to  the  provisions 
of  the  said  treaties,  mcluding  a  satisfactory 
arrangement  to  be  made  for  prompt  payment 
of  the  indemnity  of  four  million  taels,  as 
stipulated  in  the  treaty,  for  losses  and  mili- 
tary expenses  entailed  on  the  British  govern- 
ment by  the  misconduct  of  the  Canton  au- 
thorities. The  undersigned  is  further  directed 
to  state  that  in  consequence  of  the  attempt 
made  to  obstruct  the  passage  of  the  under- 
signed to  Pekin,  the  understanding  entered 
into  between  the  Earl  of  Elgin  and  the  im- 
perial commissioners  in  October,  1858,  with 
respect  to  the  residence  of  the  British  min- 
ister in  China,  is  at  an  end,  and  that  it  rests 
henceforward  exclusively  with  her  Britannic 
majesty,  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of 
Article  H  of  the  treaty  of  Tien-tsin,  to  de- 
cide whether  or  not  she  shall  instruct  her  min- 
ister to  take  up  his  abode  permanently  at 
Pekin.  The  undersigned  has  further  to  ob- 
serve that  the  outrage  at  the  Peiho  has  com- 
Selled  her  majesty's  government  to  increase 
er  forces  in  China  at  a  considerable  cost, 
and  the  contribution  that  may  be  reauired 
from  the  Chinese  government  towaras  de- 
fraying this  expense  will  be  greater  or  less, 
according  to  the  promptitude  with  which  the 
demands  above  made  are  satisfied  in  frill  by 
the  imperial  government.  The  undersigned 
has  oiuy  to  add  that,  unless  he  receives 
within  a  period  of  tlurty  days  from  the  date 
of  this  communication,  a  reply  conveying 
the  unqualified  assent  of  his  majesty,  the 
emperor  of  China,  to  these  demands,  the 
British  naval  and  military  authorities  will 
proceed  to  adopt  such  measures  as  they  may 
deem  advisable,  for  the  purpose  of  compel- 
ling the  emperor  of  China  to  observe  the 
oigagements  contracted  for  him  by  his  plen- 
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ipotentaries  at  Tien-tsin,  and  approved  by 
his  imperial  edict  of  July,  1858. 
''  The  undersigned,  etc. 

"  F.  W.  A.  BRUCE." 


Decree. 


(Translation.) 

The  great  council  writes  a  reply  (to  the 
Commissioner  Ho,  which  he  is)  to  transmit. 
The  council  received  yesterday  (or  a  short 
time  since^  a  despatch  from  the  commis- 
sioner, ana  with  it  a  communication  he  had 
forwarded  from  the  British  Minister  Bruce, 
the  contents  of  which  have  occasioned  the 
council  the  greatest  astonishment. 

He  states  (1),  for  instance,  that  Peh-tang 
was  never  alluded  to  by  the  imperial  com- 
missioners, Kweiliang  and  his  colleagues.  It 
appears  that  last  year  the  imperial  commis- 
sioners, Kweiliang  and  his  colleagues,  waited 
for  the  British  minister  at  Shanghai  for  the 
express  purpose  of  considering  with  him  in 
person  all  the  conditions  proper  to  an  ex- 
chanee  of  treaties.  On  ascertaining  that 
the  Minister  Bruce  had  arrived  at  Wu-sung, 
they  wrote  to  him  several  times  t^  enga^ 
him  to  meet  them ;  their  object  being,  m 
fact,  to  acquaint  him  that  Taku  was  mrti* 
fied  (or  that  the  arrangements  had  been 
made  for  keeping  people  out  of  Taku),  and 
that  he  must  go  dy  the  way  of  Peh-tang. 
He,  however,  repelled  them,  refusing  them 
an  interview.  The  imperial  commissioners 
Kweiliang  and  his  colleagues,  moreover,  in- 
formed him  that  vessels  of  war  must  on  no 
account  (2)  cross  the  bar ;  but  the  British 
Minister  Bruce  paid  no  attention  to  these 
words  s  and  when  on  arriving  off  the  Tien- 
tsin coast  (or  the  port  or  ports  of  Tien-tsin), 
Hang,  governor-general  of  Chih-li,  des- 
patched an  officer  with  a  communication  to 
the  effect  that  he  was  to  proceed  by  the  way 
of  Peh-tang,  and  sent  him  a  present  of  pro- 
visions, he  woidd  receive  nothing  but  sud* 
denly  brought  his  vessels  into  Taku,  and 
(commenced)  destroying  the  defensive  ap- 
paratus there  placed.  How  can  he  allege 
that  he  never  received  the  slightest  intima- 
tion that  he  was  to  go  bv  Peh-tang  ?  And, 
as  he  was  coming  to  excnange  treaties,  why 
did  he  bring  with  him  ships  of  war?  It 
was  plainly  his  intent  to  pick  a  quarreL 
How,  then,  can  he  (when  the  blame  is  all  his 
own)  charge  China  with  shortcomings  tow- 
ards him. 

The  defences  prepared  at  Taku  are  not 
either  (as  he  implies)  prepared  to  keep  out 
the  British  (3).  Suppose  that  some  other 
nation's  ships  of  war  were  to  go  to  the  length 
of  presenting  themselves  under  British  colors, 
could  it  be  left  to  them  to  commit  any  breach 
of  propriety  they  pleased  ?    Well,  then,  the 
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defences  of  Takv  cannot  possibly  be  removed, 
even  when  the  treaty  snail  have  been  ex- 
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the  demand  fbr)  indemnity  under 

ferent  heads,  and  fbr  the  restitution  of 
ffuns,  arms,  and  vessels,  is  yet  more  against 
aecorum  (4).  The  war  expenses  of  Uhina 
have  been  enormous.  The  cost  of  defending 
the  coast  from  Kwang-tung  and  Fuh-kicn 
up  to  Tien-tsin,  from  first  to  last,  has  not 
been  short  of  several  millions  of  money. 
Were  she  to  demand  repayment  of  England, 
England  would  find  that  her  expenses  do  not 
amount  to  the  half  of  those  of  China. 

As  to  restoring  ships  and  guns,  the  year 
before  last  England  destroyed  the  forts  at 
Taku,  and  obtamed  possession  of  a  number 
of  guns  belonging  to  Qiina ;  ought  she  not, 
then,  on  her  part  to  be  considering  how  to 
make  these  good  ?  But,  besides  Uiis,  half 
the  British  smps  and  guns  (demanded)  were 
sunk  in  the  sea ;  they  are  not  in  the  posses- 
sion of  China  at  aU.  The  question  may  be 
dropped,  therefore,  by  both  parties  alike. 

Then  there  is  (the  announcement  that)  the 
compromise,  the  treaties  once  exdianged  (the 
ministei^,  was  to  have  resided  somewnere 
ebe,  is  at  an  end.  The  compromise  by  which 
once  the  treaties  were  exchanged  (the  minis- 
ter^ was  either  to  select  some  other  place  oi 
residence,  or  to  visit  (the  capital)  whenever 
there  might  be  business  of  importance  to 
transact,  was  definitely  setded  by  the  British 
Minister  Elgin  in  n^tiating  with  the  im- 
perial Commissioner  Kweilianj^  and  his  col- 
kagues.  The  revocation  of  this  compromise 
now  (announced)  is  even  more  unreasonable 
(than  all  the  other  propositions). 

Last  year  when,  after  the  Amerioans  had 
exchanged  their  treaty,  there  was  an  altera- 
tion in  the  rate  of  tonnage  dues,  and  the 
ports  of  Tai-wan  and  Cheng-chow  (Swatow) 
were  opened  to  trade,  the  British  minister 
earnestly  praved  for  a  like  arrangement  (in 
his  favor).  The  Enjglish  had  not  exchangBd 
their  treaty,  but  his  majestv  the  emperor, 
liberal  to  foreign  nations,  ana  full  of  tender 
consideration  lor  the  interests  of  commerce, 
graciously  sanctioned  an  extension  of  the 
boon  to  the  English,  for  which  thev  should 
be  e^uallv  grateful  (5).  But,  if  the  com- 
promise duly  negotiated  is  to  be  annulled, 
there  will  be  no  impropriety  on  the  part  of 
China  if  she  cancel  the  arrangement  by  which 
she  has  conceded  to  the  English  (the  same 
advantage  of)  the  improvements  in  tonnage 
dues  and  trade  that  accrues  to  the  Americans 
imder  their  treaty. 

To  come  to  the  (British  minister's)  request 
to  be  treated  with  courtesy  when  he  comes 
north  to  exchange  treaties.  If  he  be  sincere 
in  his  desire  for  peace,  let  the  commissioner, 
when  he  shall  have  thought  over  all  the  de- 


tails of  the  treaty,  those  which  it  will  be- 
proper  to  give  efibct  to,  and  those  respecting 
which  compromise  (or  exrangement)  is  to  be 
made,  negotiate  (with  the  Bridsh  minister), 
and  when  both  parties  shall  be  perfectly 
agreed,  if  he  come  north  without  vessels  of 
war,  and  with  a  moderate  retinue,  and  will 
wait  at  Peh-tang  to  exchange  the  treaties, 
China  will  not  tuie  him  to  task  {at  what  i^ 
gone  bv.  He  must  be  directed  to  aeouaint 
himself  with  the  rules  (observed  or  laid  oown) 
at  the  exchange  of  tne  American  treaties, 
and  the  course  to  be  nursued  will  be  further 
discussed  with  him  (by  the  commissioner)^ 
But  if  he  be  resolved  to  brin^  up  a  numb^ 
of  vessels  of  war,  and  if  he  insist  m  proceed* 
ing  by  way  ci  Takn,  this  will  show  that  his 
true  purpose  is  not  the  exchan^  of  treaties, 
and  It  must  be  left  to  the  mgh  officer  in 
charge  of  the  coast  for  port)  defences  to 
take  such  steps  as  shall  be  thereby  rendered 
necessary  (lii.f  as  shall  accord  with  reason)* 

The  despatch  written  on  this  occasion  (by 
the  British  minister)  is,  in  much  of  its  lan- 
guage, too  insubordinate  and  extravagant 
(for  the  coundl)  to  discuss  its  propositions 
more  than  superfidallv  (lit.,  to  go  deep  into 
argmnent).  For  the  niture  he  must  not  h9 
so  wanting  in  decorum. 

The  above  remarks  will  have  to  be  com* 
municated  by  the  commissioner  to  the  British 
minister,  whom  it  will  behoove  not  to  adhere 
obstinately  to  his  own  opinion,  as,  so  diung, 
he  will  give  cause  to  much  trouble  hereafter. 

A  necessary  communication. 

[In  copying  this  Chinese  State  Paper,  we  cannot 
refrain  from  saying  that  we  think  the  English  en- 
tirely in  the  wro^g,  and  the  Chinese  cnth^Iy  in  ths 
right.  It  makes  one*8  heart  nche  to  think  of  the 
misery  which  Barbarism  is  about  to  inflict  upon 
Civilization. — Living  Afft.l 
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THE  DIPLOMATIC  HORIZON. 

Amono  the  motives  which  induced  the 
Lords  to  take  the  very  serious  step  of  en- 
forcing the  retention  of  a  tax  repealed  by 
the  Commons,  a  promin^it  place  is  to  be 
assigned  to  the  conviction  that  the  money 
w^  DO  needed  fbr  the  defSence  of  the  country 
and  of  Europe.  The  war  with  China  was  on 
the  lips  of  the  speakers.  A  very  differ^it 
war  was  in  their  minds.  Mr.  Gladstone's 
Budget  is  justly  condemned  as  tending— 
if  not,  as  its  juudous  friends  insinuate,  ac- 
tually meant — to  cripple  the  nation  on  the 
eve,  it  may  be,  of  a  great  struggle.  It  is 
too  true  tmit  the  cruel  and  profligate  rapac- 
ity of  the  French  Government  still  threatens 
Europe  with  war.  Public  accounts  announce 
continued  activity  in  the  French  arsenals, 
and  now  additions  to  the  already  enonnon* 
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wxaSben  of  tke  French  anny.  With  these 
accooBts  our  private  information  entirely 
eorreapoadfu  If,  indeed,  we  were  to  believe 
all  the  statements  that  come  to  us,  we  should 
be  driven  to  the  conclusion  that  the  imme- 
diate aim  of  the  FTeneh  Emperor's  aggres- 
sive preparations  was  our  shores.  Sut  it 
hat  never  seemed,  nor  docs  it  now  seem,  to 
us  probable  that  we  shall  be  the  next  as- 
sailed. The  trial  which  awaits  us  is  not  that 
of  maldng  up  our  minds  to  defend  our  own 
country,  as  to  which  we  are  all  agreed.  It 
is  that  of  making  up  our  minds  to  assist  with 
our  whole  force  the  next  European  nation 
whidi  may  become  the  victim  of  an  aggres- 
sion sure,  ultimately,  to  extend  to  ourselves. 
There  is  among  us,  as  there  has  been  in  all 
nations  bound  to  other  nations  by  interest 
and  duty,  and  threatened  in  common  with 
4hem,  a  party  anxious,  from  shortd^ed 
•elfishness,  to  desert  the  confederacy,  and 
convinced--4f  wilful  infatuation  can  be  called 
conviction— that  the  insolent  a£^;ressor  will 
be  appeased  by  weakness  and  submission. 
On  tne  cooperation  of  this  party,  which  he 
has  done  his  utmost  to  secure — as  \rcll  as 
on  the  personal  connections  which  he  has 
been  unha{^ily  able  to  form  with  our  lead- 
ing statesmen  —  Louis  Napoleon  probably 
oaleulates  as  a  check,  at  anv  critical  moment, 
upon  what  he  must  see  to  be  the  rising  spirit 
of  the  English  people.  But  he  probably  cal- 
eulates  still  more,  and  certainly  with  much 
better  reason,  on  the  great  fleet  which  he  is 
creating — it  may  be,  not  for  immediate  pur- 
poses of  maritime  aggression,  but  as  a  screw 
on  England,  while  ms  other  designs  are  car- 
ried out,  first,  perhaps,  in  the  East,  then 
upon  the  lUiine. 

,  We  will  go  as  &r  as  any  peacemonger  in 
abusing  war,  and  deploring  the  waste  of 
national  wealth  in  powder  and  shot.  The 
present  situation  seems  to  us  no  more  ^ori- 
ous  than  being  waylaid  by  a  highwayman  or 
chased  by  a  pirate.  The  only  comfort  we 
can  draw  from  it  is,  that  the  nation  may  be- 
come—and, indeed,  it  has  already  become— 
greater  under  the  trial,  and  that  the  issue  of 
the  contest  may  be  to  ^uell,  once  for  all,  tiie 
spirit  of  French  ambition,  and  give  to  Eu- 
lope,  and  to  France  herself,  the  blessing  of 
secure  and  lasting  peace.  But  it  is  idle  to 
doubt  the  existence  or  the  imminency  of  the 
danger.  It  springs,  as  we  have  before  said, 
from  no  personal  or  accidental  cause,  but 
from  causes  deeply  seated  in  the  history  and 
temper  of  the  French  people.  Fawning  on 
the  emperor  to  prevent  French  aggression, 
is  like  stroking  the  crater  of  Vesuvius  to 
prevent  an  eruption.  If  Louis  Napcdeon  is 
not  the  elect  ofitte  French  people,  he  is  their 
zei^esentative.  With  the  exception  of  that 
small  party  of  Ckmstitntionalists,  whieh  our 
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statesmen  have  done  their  best  to  alienate', 
ail  France  goes  with  him  heart  and  soul  hi 
his  schemes.  Not  a  twinge  of  shame  was 
felt  by  the  nation  at  the  annexation  of  Savoy^ 
or  at  the  nefarious  arts  by  which  it  was  ac- 
complished. The  mendacity,  the  duplicity 
the  hypocritical  pretexts,  the  insolent  mock- 
ery of  universal  suflS^ge,  as  they  led  to  Ae 
a^^grandizement  of  France,  were  received 
witii  unalloyed  satisfaction  and  imiversal 
applause.  This  proof  of  the  utter  absence 
of  a  controlling  conscience  in  a  nation  armed 
with  enormous  powers  of  aggression,  is  the 
really  formidable  part  of  the  Savoy  afiair. 
When  our  government,  in  manifest,  though 
irregular,  self-defence,  seized  the  Danish  fleet 
at  Copexihagen,  its  act  was  arraigned,  and 
has  never  ceased  to*  be  arraigned  by  a  large 
party  in  the  nation,  as  contrary  to  the  laws 
of  morality  and  the  national  honor.  Lord 
Pahnerston  was  condemned  by  the  House 
of  Commons  for  his  fiUibustering  in  China ; 
and  if  a  majority  of  the  constituencies  re- 
versed the  condemnation,  they  did  so  in  the 
conviction  that  his  act  was  reconcilable  with 
honor,  strengthened,  perhaps,  by  the  recol- 
lection of  his  conduct  and  that  of  his  op- 
ponents during  the  Bussian  war.  But  in 
France,  it  is  enough  for  the  author  of  a 
hundred  perfidies  and  treacheries  to  plead 
that  he  has  added  to  the  sacred  territory  of 
"  the  sun  of  nations,"  and  his  statue  is  at 
once  crowned  with  laurels,  and  placed  by 
French  historians  in  the  pantheon  of  ever- 
lasting fame.  What  has  France  left  herself 
but  mditary  ambition  ?  What  hold,  but  tiie 
gratification  of  her  military  ambition,  has 
Louis  Napoleon,  or  any  adventurer  who  may 
climb  into  his  place  when  he  is  gone,  upon 
the  heart  of  a  nation  which,  to  do  it  justice, 
has  never  been  content  with  bread  alone  P 
Six  hundred  thousand  Frenchmen  are  in 
arms,  and  a  vast  fleet  has  been  collected  for 
the  indulgence  of  the  ruling  passion.  Would 
the  ruler  of  France  be  permitted,  even  if  he 
were  disposed,  to  send  tne  men  back  to  their 
homes  inglorious,  and  leave  the  fleet  to  rot 
useless  in  the  ports? 

The  diplomatic  horizon  !s  everywhere  dark, 
and  in  the  east  it  portends  storm.  Yet,  upon 
the  whole,  it  is  not  unhopeful.  The  tradi- 
tional object  of  French  diplomatists  is  to 
Bxirround  France  with  weak  and  subservient 
nations.  That  object  is  now  in  a  fair  way 
to  be  completely  frustrated  by  a  course  of 
events  to  which  France  herself  has  unwit- 
tinrijr  contributed.  The  enterprise  of  Gari- 
baldi tends  to  liberate  Italy  from  the*  French 
as  well  as  from  the  Bourbons  and  the  Aus- 
trians.  Of  this  fact  the  French  government, 
through  its  journals,  has  shown  itself  well 
aware.  An  attempt  will  probably  be  made 
to  set  up  a  Frencn  satrapy  in  place  of  the 
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expelled  tyrant  of  Naples,  as  an  attempt  was 
tnade  to  set  up  a  French  satrapy  in  place  of 
the  expelled  grand  duke  of  Tuscany ;  but 
there  is  reason  to  hope  that  it  will  be  made 
with  no  better  success.  The  real  Muratist 
party  at  Naples  consists  of  two  or  three  sur- 
viving officials  of  the  old  Muratist  rkgime ; 
and  an  appeal  to  universal  suif&age,  managed 
by  French  agents  and  coerced  bjr  the  French 
bayonets  which  we  are  not  surprised  to  hear 
are  for  the  present  to  remain  at  Home,  is  a 
scheme  which,  familiar  as  it  may  be  to  the 
imperial  mind,  it  would  surely  not  be  very 
difficult  to  foiL  We  may  venture  to  hope, 
therefore,  that  Italy  will  be  great  and  inde> 
,  pendent  In  Germany,  matters  look  not  so 
well.  The  Prussian  regent's  assurance  of 
universal  loyalty  to  the  fatherland  must,  we 
fear,  be  read  rather  as  an  exhortation  than 
as  a  statement  of  fact.  Yet  even  in  Ger- 
many all  is  at  bottom  tending  the  right  way. 
After  the  blow  which  French  vengeance  has 
infficted  on  her,  Austria  must  reform  thor- 
oughly, and  restore  the  independence  of  her 
dinerent  populations,  or  she  must  die.  The 
issue  of  her  wavering  fate  is  now  the  grand 

Eoint  of  interest  in  European  politics.  But, 
e  that  issue  what  it  mav — ^whether  Austria 
deceive  all  expectation  by  nutting  tyranny 
and  Jesuitism  nnally  behind  her,  and  return- 
ing  to  the  better  path,  or  whAher  she  go  to 
pieces,  as  every  thing  now  portends---she 
will  cease  to  be  a  power  of  evil  in  German 
councils ;  and  nothing  but  her  influence  pre- 
vents Germany  from  being,  for  defensive 
purposes  as  least,  a  united  nation.  No 
doubt,  should  a  crisis  immediately  arrive,  a 
road  might  be  opened  to  the  enemy  by  the 
treachery  of  the  petty  German  princes  whose 
meanness  French  diplomatists  so  thoroughly 
imderstand,  and  have  so  often  tunied  to  fatal 
account.  The  partial  mediatization  of  petty 
principalities  which  took  place  after  the  war 
with  Napoleon  has,  unfortunately,  not  proved 
a  real  approach  to  that  great  European  ob- 
ject—the unity  of  the  German  nation.  It 
has  rather  tended  to  create  in  the  confeder- 
acy separate  interests  of  a  stronger  and  more 
uncontrollable  kind.  The  old  confederation, 
with  as  many  independent  states  as  there  are 
days  in  the  year,  was  in  some  respects  more 
*  capable  of  being  controlled  by  a  Diet  or  a 
dictator  in  the  nour  of  danger,  and  offered 
less  facility  to  an  intriguing  enemy  seeking 
to  form  a  treacherous  combination  in  his 
own  favor.  To  expect  self-sacrifice  of  the 
German  princes  would  be  imbecile.  It  is 
the  misfortune  of  royalty,  especially  of  petty 
royalty,  to  be  reared  in  a  fool's  paradise  of 
consecrated  selfishness,  which  shuts  out  all 
thoughts  more  noble  than  the  preservation 
of  dynastic  interests.  But  across  the  boun- 
daries of  the  petty  states  an  intense  desire 


for  union,  and  an  intelligent  sense  of  the 
common  interests  of  the  nation,  have  spread 
through  the  whole  German  race ;  and  it  may 
well  be  hoped  that  in  case  of  extremity  an 
effort  would  be  made,  under  the  leadership 
of  Prussia,  which  would  shake  royal  ana 
serene  traitors  out  of  their  thrones.  French 
intrigue  is  indirectly  accelerating  German 
unity,  as  the  seizure  of  Savoy  has  roused 
the  spirit  of  Italian  independence.  And 
with  Germany  united,  Italy  free,  Spain  re- 
stored to  something  of  her  pristine  spirit, 
and  England  as  she  is,  Europe  and  liberty 
will  not  have  much  cause  to  fear  lest  they 
should  be  piled  into  a  pedestal  for  the  vani^ 
of  Paris. 


From  The  Saturday  Review,  26  May.     ' 
SPANISH  AMERICAN  REPUBLICS. 

The  Spanish  American  republics  have 
now  for  thirty  years  been  the  opprobrium  of 
liberty,  and  the  firiends  of  free  institutions 
have  grieved  over  them  too  long  not  to  be 
glad  of  any  explanation  which  does  away 
with  the  necessity  of  dwelling  on  their  wild 
pell-mell  of  revolutions,  constitutions,  civil 
wars,  and  dictatorships.  Such  an  explana- 
tion is  furnished  by  an  interesting  paper  in 
the  Bevue  des  Deux  Mondes.  The  point  of 
it  is  that  the  disturbances  of  Mexico  and  of 
South  America  proceed  nearly  exclusively 
from  the  Indian  clement  in  those  countries. 
Englishmen  have  been  dimly  conscious  that 
the  so-called  Spanish  Americans  are  a  mon- 
grel race,  but  they  have  probably  had  very 
inadequate  ideas  of  the  extent  to  which  the 
Spanish  blood  has  been  diluted,  and  it  is 
certainly  a  fact  known  to  few  tiiat  almost 
every  revolutionary  leader  is  a  pure  Indian. 
We  are  curiously  misled  hj  tne  Spanish- 
sounding  names  of  these  Mexican  and  South 
American  worthies.  Many  of  us  have  the 
impression  that  Juarez,  Vidaurri,  and  Deg- 
ollado  are  as  actual  Spanish  gentlemen  as 
Sartorius,  Narvaez,  and  O'DonneU.  Yet  the 
truth  is,  that  the  three  persons  named,  who 
are  all  Mexicans,  generals,  and  Constitution- 
alists, are  neither  more  or  less  than  full- 
blooded  Indians,  and  are  therefore  much 
nearer  relations  of  the  Ojibbeways  who  were 
exhibited  in  London  a  few  seasons  ago  than 
of  any  Hidalgo  in  Spain.  It  need  not  be 
said  that  this  circumstance  entirely  destrojrs 
the  importance  of  the  Spanish  American 
revolutions  as  precedents  or  illustrations. 
The  king  of  Siam,  according  to  Sir  John 
Bowring,  is  a  very  intelligent  sovereign,  and 
the  establishment  of  a  Ncpaulese  republic  at 
Katmandoo  would  be  a  very  sin^lar  event, 
but  nobody  would  dream  of  basing  any  po- 
litical lesson  on  the  intellect  of  the  Siamese 
monarch  or  on  the  democratic  institutions 
of  Napaul.     Consciously  or  unconsciouslyi 
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we  regard  no  changes  of  government  as  po- 
litical phenomena  having  interest  for  our- 
selves except  such  as  occur  among  races 
"which  were  reared  in  the  religion  and  civil- 
ization of  Western  Eiurope.  A  revolution  or 
civil  vfQX  in  Spanish  America  is  at  most 
curious.  The  only  feeling  stronger  than 
curiosity  -which  it  should  excite  is  pity  for 
the  minority  of  Europeans  or  semi-Europeans 
which  remains  in  most  of  these  countries, 
and  is  oppressed  or  massacred  at  pleasure 
by  masters  who,  though  they  speak  Spanish 
and  call  themselves  Christians,  are,  in  real- 
ity, savages  let  loose. 

The  difference  between  a  European  and 
an  Indian  leader  is  well  illustrated  by  the 
history  of  the  rival  presidents  of  the  Mexican 
republic  Juarez,  tne  so-called  Constitution- 
ahst  president  who  was  lately  besieged  in 
Vera  Cruz,  is,  as  has  been  stated,  an  Indian 
of  unmixed  blood.  Miramon,  who  has  been 
styled  the  president  of  the  Church  party,  is, 
on  the  contrary,  a  Frenchman  by  the  father's 
side  and  a  Spaniard  by  the  mother's — in 
other  words,  a  European  descended  firom 
two  of  the  finest  races  in  Europe.  Of  the 
merits  of  the  contest  in  which  these  two 
leaders  are  engaged  we  shall  only  saj  that 
it  has  been  grossly  misapprehended  m  the 
United  States  and  in  England.  It  turns  on 
the  confiscation  of  Church  property ;  and  this 
circumstance  has  caused  some  degree  pf  mild 
favor  to  be  extended  hero  and  in  America 
to  Juarez,  who  is  the  champion  of  the  anti- 
clerical faction.  But  it  is  the  most  foolish 
of  mistakes  to  institute  a  comparison  be- 
tween the  pillage  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Oiurch  in  Mexico  and  the  curtailment  of  its 
excessive  endowments  in  such  a  country  as 
Sardinia.  The  Mexican  der^  are  certamly 
indolent  and  ignorant,  according  to  European 
standards ;  but,  with  all  their  defects,  they 
alone  prevent  the  Mexican  people  from  re- 
lapsing into  the  belief  and  practices  of  sav- 
age life.  The  Haytian  negro,  when  the  de- 
struction of  the  whites  relieved  him  from 
the  control  of  his  priests,  went  straight  back 
to  his  Obi,  which  ne  scarcely  dei^s  to  over- 
lay with  a  thin  varnish  of  Christianity ;  and 
the  Mexican,  whether  Indian  or  mongrel,  can 
scarcely  even  now  bo  kept  by  all  the  vigi- 
lance of  his  spiritual  pastor  from  throwing 
himself  into  sorcery  ana  fetish-worship.  The 
cause  cf  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  m  Mex- 
ico 18  thereibro  for  once  the  cause  of  civiliza- 
;tion ;  and,  if  the  truth  were  known,  it  wotdd 
prolxibly  be  found  that  Juarez,  who  is  pane- 
gyrized by  the  American  papers  as  the  lib- 
eral and  cnhghtened  antagonist  of  spiritual 
despotism,  is  simply  the  foe  of  the  priests 
because  he  prefers  some  private  enchant- 
ment of  his  own  to  the  celebration  of  the 
S188S.    It  is  not,  however,  in  their  views  of 
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clerical  influence  that  Miramon  and  Juarez 
are  most  advantageously  contrasted.  The 
writer  in  the  Hevue  des  Deux  Mondes  men- 
tions several  incidents  in  Miramon's  career 
which  are  curiously  characteristic  of  the 
European  as  distinguished  from  the  Indian. 
He  was  originally  called  to  the  presidency 
while  engaged  in  a  campaign  at  a  distance 
from  the  capital.  A  pronunciamiento  had 
been  successfully  accomplished  in  the  city  of 
Mexico,  and  the  revolutionists  thought  to 
strengthen  themselves  by  placing  at  their 
head  a  young  and  victorious  generaL  Mir- 
amon, immediately  on  his  return  to  Mexico, 
disavowed  the  entire  revolution,  and  refused 
to  accept  the  distinction  profiered  to  him. 
This  unheard-of  disinterestedness  naturally 
caused  him  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  very  dif- 
ferent sort  of  Conservative  from  any  hiUierto 
known  in  that  cocr.trv,,  and  is  the  foundation 
of  all  his  political  iiidSuence.  Other  actions 
of  his  mentioned  in  the  Bemu  are  his  imme* 
diate  restoration  of  large  sums  of  money 
seized  by  his  lieutenants,  and  his  repeated 
refusals  to  shed  more  blood  than  could  be 
helped.  The  virtues  thus  indicated  would 
not  be  extraordinarily  remarkable  in  Europe, 
and  it  is  evident  that  in  Mexico  they  might 
have  proceeded  quite  as  much  from  calcma- 
tion  as  from  character ;  but  the  thing  to  be 
noted  is,  that  these  actions  of  Miramon's  are 
just  those  which  no  man  of  Indian  breed  is 
capable  of  practising.  No  politician  of  the 
native  race  ever  yet  sacrificed  the  opportun- 
ity of  elevating  himself  to  station,  or  gave 
back  money  wmch  he  could  spend,  or  spared 
an  enemy  whom  it  was  safe  to  kilL  Juarez 
sold  his  country  to  the  Americans  without  a 
pang ;  but  civilized  men  have  done  this  be- 
fore him,  and  the  fatal  symptom  about  him 
is  not  his  treason,  but  his  aosolute  inability 
to  forego  an  immediate  for  an  ultimate  ad- 
vantage, or  to  disappoint  for  one  day  his 
savage  instincts  of  cupidity  and  revenge. 

In  all  Central  and  South  America  there 
are  only  two  countries — Brazil  and  Chili — 
which  are  not  governed  by  absolute  dicta- 
tors imder  the  forms  of  a  Republic.  With 
hardly  one  exception,  these  dictators  are  pure 
Indians,  or  mmattoes  in  whom  the  Indian 
and  negro  are  mixed,  or  men  with  some 
Spanish  blood  in  their  veins,  who,  like  the 
early  Norman  settlers  in  Ireland,  have  con- 
tracted a  taste  for  sava^  life,  and  have  ab- 
jured the  habits  of  civihzation.  Of  this  last 
class  there  are  some  curious  samples  in 
South  America  —  such  as  Urquiza  in  the 
Argentine  Confederation,  Castilla  in  Peru, 
ana  the  Monagas  family,  who,  though  now 
displaced,  all  but  succeeded  in  founding  a 
dynasty  in  Venezuela.  All  these  dictators 
have  one  peculiarity  in  common.  Though 
they  have  all  commenced  their  reign  by  ex- 
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peUing  the  legifilature  of  their  country  at 
the  point  of  the  bayonet,  they  invariably 
belong  to  the  Constitutionalist  or  Liberal 
party.  This  party  has  its  newspapers  and 
its  pamphlets,  on  lookins  into  Wnich  the 
reader  sees  the  maxims  of  extreme  French 
socialistic  democracy  enforced  in  statelv 
Castilian*  Is  there,  then,  a  leaven  of  social- 
ism in  Spanish  America  P  Not  a  bit  of  it. 
It  is  all  a  sham  and  a  pretence,  like  the 
Christianity,  the  civilization,  and  the  Euro- 

?ean  tongue.  The  true  contest  is  between 
Jnitarianism  and  Federalisnh^  &  dispute 
which,  in  form,  involves  the  question  whetiier 
the  State  shall  be  governed  from  its  capital 
or  shall  be  split  into  nearly  independent 
provinces^  but  which,  in  reahty,  resolves  it- 
self into  a  struggle  between  me  European 
and  the  Indian— the  man  of  culture  and  the 
savage.  All  the  enlightenment  and  educa- 
tion of  Spanish  America  is  confined  to  the 
older  cities,  the  seats  of  Spanish  dominion 
under  the  monarchy.  If  the  Unitarians  pre- 
vail, it  is  the  comparatively  civilized  capital 
which  governs  the  wild  men  of  the  nrovinces. 
If  the  r ederalists  have  their  way,  tne  savage 
of  the  open  country  rules  the  civilized  man 
of  the  city.  As  a  fact,  the  controversy  has 
universally  ended  in  the  triumph  of  the  Fed- 
eralists ;  and  as  the  Indians  and  mongrels, 
who  are  the  strength  of  this  faction,  have  no 
idea  of  freedom  and  no  capacity  for  rule, 
their  success  has  always  resulted  in  the 
boldest  or  bloodiest  among  them  seizing  the 
reins  of  government  and  proclaiming  nim- 
self  dictator.  We  have  said  that  if  these 
events  excite  any  emotion  in  us,  it  should 
be  compassion  for  the  unhappy  inhabitants 
of  such  places  as  Lima,  Quito,  Caraccas, 
Buenos  Ayrcs,  Montevideo,  or  the  city  of 
Mexico.  Their  civilization  is  but  a  poor  one 
at  best,  but  they  have  had  their  age  of  hero- 
ism, and  a  short  era  of  freedom,  and  the^ 
have  sensibility  enough  to  feel  tJie  humih- 
ation,  as  well  as  the  other  consequences,  of 
being  governed  by  men  who  always  conduct 
themselves  like  savages,  and  sometimes  like 
monsters. 


From  The  Spectator,  2t  Mny. 

THE  MARRIAGE   OF  THE  PRINCE  OF 

WALES. 

There  is  a  rumor  abroad  about  the  forth- 
coming matrimonial  alliance  of  the  heir- 
apparent  to  the  British  throne  with  a  princess 
of  Prussia.  German  newspapers)  solemn 
alwavs  and  full  of  erudition,  inform  us  that 
all  tne  particulars  of  this  union  have  long 
been  determined,-*arrangcd,  in  fiict,  at  the 
time  of  the  nuptials  of  our  princess-royal 
with  yowag  Pnnce  Frederick  William  dT 
Prussia,    it  was  then  settled,  we  are  giv^ 


to  understand,  that  ^lere  should  be  a ''  double 
marriage''  between  the  royal  families  of 
Great  Britain  and  of  Hohenzollem :  such 
double  marriage  as  was  seriously  contem- 
plated a  century  ago  by  the  then  monarchs 
of  England  and  Irussia,  but  unfortunatdy 
broken  off  at  the  eleventh  hour,  to  the  great 

grief  of  a  certain  crown-prince,  Frederick,  no 
ss  than  of  his  latest  British  biographer. 
Indeed,  history  tells  us  that  German  pnncet 
have  always  been  very  fond  of  arranging 
these  cross-alliances  as  we  might  call  them ; 
and  that  it  is  owing  to  the  principle  which 
they  involve,  that  the  whole  of  European 
royalty  is  at  the  present  moment  one  vast 
family  of  brothers,  sisters,  and  cousins.  The 
Emperor  Napoleon  is,  we  believe,  the  onfy 
monarch  of  the  western  world  not  directly  re- 
lated to  this  august  family ;  though  even  he, 
by  means  of  more  or  less  distant  cousinship, 
is  somewhat  drawn  towards  the  mystic  circle. 
With  this  single  exception,  if  it  is  such,  the 
whole  of  the  royal  houses  ci  Europe  form  but 
one  family,  all  the  members  of  which  are 
blood  relations.  The  stock  or  root  of  tins 
family  is  in  Germany — ^the  "fittheriand" 
pre-eminently — and  it  is  there,  apparently, 
that  a  continual  desire  is  Mt  more  and  more 
to  unite  the  branches  of  this  tree,  more  and 
more  to  engraft  like  on  like.  The  title  of 
courtesy  of  **  mon  fir^,"  by  which  Eurqiean 
sovereigns  address  each  oUier,  is  to  become 
ultimately  a  complete  reality. 

This  progressive  tendency  towards  a  doae 
family  union  of  all  the  irresponsible  rulers 
of  the  civilized  world  is  a  rather  impcnrtant 
fact  in  modem  history,  and  one  deserving 
the  attention  of  others  than  h^nlds  and  puv- 
suivanta  at  arms.  Like  every  thing  else  in 
this  eublunary  world  of  ours,  there  are  at 
least  two  sides  from  which  this  question  may 
be  envisaged,  a  favorable  and  an  unfavor- 
able. On  the  one  side,  there  is  an  imdoubted 
advantage  in  these  family  alliances  of  kings 
for  the  general  peace  of  Europe.  Though,  as 
we  all  uiow,  brothers  do  sometimes  quarrel 
and  have  disagreeable  misunderstandings, 
yet  on  the  whole,  the  contrary  is  the  case, 
nature  having  made  the  wise  provision  that 
of  all  ties  which  keep  men  together,  none 
shall  be  so  strong  and  so  poweri'ul  as  the  tie 
of  blood.  A  mere  glance  over  the  political 
events  of  the  last  four  or  five  centuries  shows 
that  international  wars  have  almost  invaria- 
bly been  guided,  if  not  actuall^r  pknned  1^ 
sovereigns  not  connected  by  fiinuly  alliances ; 
and,  that  these  wars  have  diminished  in 
Europe  in  a  direct  ratio  to  the  increeee  of 
relationship  between  the  different  princes. 
It  would  be  easy  to  adduce  examples  of  tMs 
proposition,  even  during  so  recent  a  period 
as  that  from  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  and 
the  establishment  of  tl^  Holy  Allisnce  up  to 
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the  present  time.  This  is  the  bright  Me  of 
the  quesdoB  of  roy&l  £imily  alliances  i  but 
"while  properly  valuing  the  advantages  so 
cox^Bxred,  we  have  not  the  less  to  consider 
the  reverse  of  the  medal.  The  latter  aspect 
may  be  resumed  under  two  principal  heads : 
the  danger  tlureatening  to  the  freedom  of  na- 
tions by  a  too  intimate  alti^ice  of  their 
rolers,  and  the  peril  menaoing  the  r^el  race 
itsdf  in  such  unnatural  restraint  of  lAoodi 
Perhaps  to  the  first  of  these  possibilities  not 
too  much  importance  need  be  attached*  since 
it  is  pretty  well  agreed  ihaX  if  a  nati<m  is 
'  really  ripe  for  freedom  and  worthy  of  enjoying 
liberty,  no  sovereign,  or  association  of  sov- 
ereigns, will  ever  be  powerfrd  enough  to  pre* 
vent  such  ei\joyment.  Bemains,  theretore, 
the  second  and  more  immediate  peril  of 
princely  alliances,  the  degeneracy  of  the 
royal  race.  Without  subscriMag  in  full  to 
Mr.  Darwin's  theories  about  the  progress  of 
the  species  by  means  (^  **  natural  se&etion,'' 
it  is  yet  a  fact  not  to  be  d^ed  that  a  certain 
amount  of  intermixture  between  different 
races  is  absolutelv  necessary  for  the  physical 
as  well  as  moral  well-being  of  the  human 
family.  The  conformation  to  this  rule  has 
an  apt  illustration  in  our  own  little  island, 
where  Saxon,  Dane,  Celt,  Norman,  Scot, 
and  Pict,  intermarrying  for  a  thousand  gen* 
^rations,  have  produced  one  of  the  &est 
races  on  earth,  one  sending  its  ofiishoots 
through  all  the  comers  of  the  habitable 
globe,  and  girding  the  earth  with  the  sound 
of  its  ^[>eech.  Again,  the  non-observance 
of  this  rule  is  as  visibly  elucidated  in  the  his- 
tory of  many  Oriental  tribes ;  and  ereai  in 
l^ertain  instances  in  the  condition  of  small 
sections  of  the  population  of  Europe.-  There 
are  villages  in  some  of  the  upper  cantons  of 
Switzerland,  regions  surroonded  by  mighty 
mountain  walls,  and  shut  off  by  almost  im« 
paassble  barriers  from  the  rest  of  the  world, 
where  the  inhabitants  have  been  in  the  habit 
of  intermarrying  for  centuries,  and  where 
the  result  has  been  that  either  the  race  has 
died  out  completely,  or,  wcnrse  still,  has  been 
traaslbrmed  into  that  horrible  form  of  human 
dn^generac^,  known  as  cretin.  With  such 
examples  before  us,  we  may  well  fbar  for  the 
fbturo  of  the  ereat  European  fbmilv  of  sov- 
ereigns, should  the  tendency  to  mtermar- 
riiwes  continue  among  them. 

It  is  a  rather  curious  fact  in  the  history  of 
modem  European  nations,  that  whereas  in 
the  great  bulk  of  the  population  there  has 
been  for  a  long  period  pest  a  continually  in*- 
ercaainff  spread  of  equality  among  the  differ- 
ent ranks  and  classes^  just  the  contrary  has 
been  the  ease  in  the  one  sdect  rank  above 
the  subject,  the  class  of  sovereign  families. 
Peer  and  peasant  now  jostle  each  other  in 
the  street,  wear  the  same  garments,  eat  very 


nearly  ^e  same  food,  Mid,  as  dtisens  c^the 
state,  have  precisely  the  same  duties  and 
responsibilities,  and  obey  the  same  ktws.  A 
m6salHance  of  a  coroneted  marquis  with  a 
poor  and  pretty  milliner  does  not  startle  the 
world  v^  much  nowadays ;  and  the  rise 
of  a  lawyer's  clerk  to  the  cbancellorship  of 
ate  exchequer  is,  even  by  the  Conservatives 
of  this  generation,  looked  upon  as  rather 
natural  than  otherwise.  But,  strangely 
enough,  while  thus  the  barriers  which  tiie 
pride  (^  rank  and  birth  of  former  times 
created  are  drawn  away  one  by  one,  there  is 
a  huge  boundary  of  a  new  kind  forming  at 
the  very  pinnacie  of  society,  and  creating  a 
deeper  chasm  than  ever.  Boyalty  is  sepa<* 
rating  itself  from  the  people,  and  forming, 
what  never  it  was  before,  a  distinct  class, 
the  different  members  of  which  are  strictly 
on  a  level,  but  unconnected  with  ftny  other 
class  below.  According  to  this  new  law  of 
Ebenbiirtigkeit,  as  exposed  in  the  Almanach 
de  Chiha,  a  prince  of  lichtensteln,  sovereign 
of  a  territory  of  one  and  a  half  square  miles, 
may  ask  the  hand  of  a  princess  royal  of 
Great  Britain,  in  strict  propriety,  but,  in  re- 
turn, would  have  a  right  to  think  it  pre- 
sumptuous if  even  the  yotmgest  of  his  eleven 
daughters  were  demanded  in  marriage  by 
the  possessor  of  half  an  English  county,  the 
lord  of  a  thousand  acres.  The  former  union, 
though  unequal  in  the  highest  degree,  would 
be  enregistered  as  perfectly  en  r^^le;  the 
latter,  a  match  of  &r  more  parallel  mterest, 
would  be  set  down  as  a  decided  m^alliance« 
While  all  the  other  ranks  of  society  flow  into 
each  other,  joining  more  and  more,  royalty 
acknowledges  no  connecting  root  with  any 
other  clasSf  but  will  stand  alone  apd  by  itself, 
like  the  gods  of  Greece  on  the  Olympian 
Hills,  only  <Hffering  greatly  in  their  portrait 
galleries.  Tins  desire,  we  say,  of  forming 
the  royal  families  of  Europe  into  a  distinct 
class,  unapproachable  from  below,  has  its 
origin  in  Germany,  the  country  of  prince- 
dom, par  excellence.  In  all  the  rest  of  Eu- 
ropean ^oimtries,  England  included,  the 
principle  was  unknown  imtil  within  a  com- 
paratively recent  period  of  modem  times. 
Every  tyro  in  English  history  is  aware  that 
our  kinss  of  old  married  the  daughters  of 
the  lano,  considering  them  perfecBy  eben- 
biirtig,  and  fit,  in  every  respect,  to  be  their 
consorts  on  the  throne.  It  was  only  a  cen- 
tury ago,  in  the  reign  of  the  third  George, 
that  the  legislature  of  the  realm  was  asked 
to  interfere  with  this  illimited  liberty  of 
royalty  to  choose  consorts  wherever  and 
whenever  they  liked.  Henry  Frederick, 
Duke  of  Cumberland,  son  of  Frederick 
Prince  of  Wales,  having  married,  on  the  2d 
of  October,  1771,  Mrs.  Horton,  widow  of  Mr. 
Christopher  Horton,  of  Catton  Hall,  Derby- 
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■hire,  Qeorge  HI.  became  bo  enraffed  at  this 
act  of  his  weak-minded  brother  tnat  he  not 
onlv  issaed  an  order  forbidding  the  duke 
ana  his  consort  to  appear  at  court,  but  at 
the  same  time  forwarded  a  message  to  Par- 
liament, recommending  a  IcgislatiTC  pro- 
vision for  preventing  any  of  the  royal  family 
firom  manying  without  the  consent  of  the 
sovereign.    But,  humble  though  the  legis- 
lature was  at  that  period,  in  respect  to  all 
ffovemment  measures,  the  Royal  Marriage 
Act  prepared  by  the  ministers  met  with  ex- 
traordinary resistance  in  both  Houses.    The 
Teutonic  notion  of  royalty,  as  a  class  bv 
itsdf,  seemed  repulsive  to  the  British  mina, 
and  ^e  peers  as  well  as  the  representatives 
of  the  people,  employed  every  degree  of  par- 
liamentary sluU  to  defeat  the  bill,  or,  at  least, 
to  obstruct  its  progress.    New  motions  were 
continually  made,  either  to  expunge  the  orig- 
inal clauses,  or  to  amend  the  most  excep- 
tionable parts,  and  the  result  was,  that  in 
the  end  ministers  had  to  let  the  veto  of  the 
lung  be  limited  to  the  age  of  twenty-five. 
But  even  the  concession  was  far  from  being 
approved  of  in  the  Lower  House,  where  Mr. 
William  Dowdeswell  became  the  leader  of 
a  compact  minority,  who  amied  that  if 
English  princes  were  by  law  allowed  to  gov- 
ern the  realm  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  they 
scarcely  ought  to  be  forbidden  by  law  to 
marry  according  to  their  own  choice  before 
the  age  of  twenty-five.    Popular  wit  at  once 
embedded  this  argument  in  some  lines  which 
came  to  be  sung  throughout  the  land : — 

"  Quoth  Dick  to  Tom,—'  This  Act  appears 
Absurd,  as  I'm  alive, 
To  take  the  Crown  at  eighteen  years 
The  Wife  at  twenty-five. 


tt 


*  The  mystery,  how  shall  we  explain  1 
For  Bare  as  Dowdeswell  said. 


Thus  early,  if  they're  fit  to  reign, 
They  must  be  fit  to  wed,' 

"  Quoth  Tom  to  Dick,—'  Thou  art  a  fool» 
And  little  know'st  of  life, 
Alas  1  'tis  easier  far  to  rule 
A  kingdom  than  a  wife.' " 

But  popular  wit,  no  more  than  parlia^ 
mentarjr  opposition,  was  able  to  obstruct  the 
determinea  will  of  the  king,  and  the  minis- 
terial phalanx  in  the  legislature,  and  after 
several  months  of  hostile  resbtance  on  the 
part  of  the  Liberals,  the  bill  passed,  March 
24, 1772,  the  third  reading  by  the  small  ma-^ 
joritv  of  168  against  115.    The  Act  thus 
voted,  enacted  that  no  member  of  the  royal 
fiunily,  beinff  under  the  age  of  twenty-nve 
years,  should  contract  marriage  without  the 
sovereign's  sanction ;  but  that  on  attaining 
the  stated  age,  they  should  be  at  liberty, 
should  such  sanction  be  withheld,  to  solem- 
nize the  proposed  union,  under  the  Airther 
condition  that,  having  announced  to  the 
Privy  Council  the  name  of  the  person  they 
wished  to  espouse,  an  entire  year  should 
elapse  without  either  House  of  Parliament 
adoressing  the  sovereign  against  it    Thus 
originated  the  fiamous  Koyai  Marriage  Act, 
which  is  still  holding  in  Donds  the  princes 
of  British  lineage,  forbidding  them  to  do 
what  is  allowed  to  the  most  humble  of  sub- 
jects, and  controlling  their  feelings  in  the 
very  point  where  human  sentiments  should 
be  most  free  and  unrestrained.     We  do 
away,  in  our  time,  with  so  much  that  is  dark 
and  unwholesome,  we  pride  ourselves  so 
greatly  in  elevating  the  purely  hvman  above 
uie  narrow  confines  of  fortuitous  circum- 
stances :  would  it  not  then  be  a  step  in  the 
right  direction,  if  we  began  to  thinx  of  re- 
considering the  Royal  Marriage  Act  with  a 
view  to  its  repeal  P 


Traksmission  or  Parcels  through 
Pneumatic  Tubes. — A  prospectus  has  been 
issued  of  the  Pneumatic  Despatch  Company,  to 
he  established  for  the  construction  of  pneumatic 
tubes  for  the  conyeyance  of  despatches  and 
parcels  between  the  various  stations  in  the  me- 
tropolis. Tlie  system  has  for  several  years 
ibecn  privately  in  operation,  the  Electric  and  In- 
ternational Telegraph  Company  having  em- 
ployed it  between  their  central  station  in  Loth- 
4)ury  and  the  subsidiary  stations  at  ComhiU  and 
the  Stock  Exchange,  the  original  despatches 
'being  sent  to  save  a  repetition  of  each  message. 
It  is  now  proposed  to  lay  down  a  complete  and 
•extended  series  of  public  lines  in  JLonaon,  on  a 
scale  which  will  receiyo  not  merely  papers  and 


packets,  but  parcels  of  considerable  balk,  indnd- 
m^  the  mail  bags  of  the  post-office  betweenP the 
railways  and  the  district  offices.  It  is  considered, 
also,  that  it  will  be  found  desirable  to  connect 
the  various  government  establishments.  The 
capital  is  to  bo  £250,000,  in  £10  shares,  but,  as 
it  18  intended  in  the  first  instance  to  lay  down  a 
short  central  line,  which  will  not  cost  more  than 
£14,000,  the  first  issue  of  shares  will  be  limited  to 
a  total  of  £35,000,  the  subscribers  having  a  pre- 
emptive claim  to  the  remainder,  which,  howeyer, 
will  not  be  put  forth  until  the  success  of  the  first 
short  line  shall  have  been  satisfactorily  estab- 
lished. The  Marquis  of  Cliandos  is  the  chair- 
man, and  the  composition  of  the  board  is  such 
as  to  inspire  confidence. 
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From  BlAckwood*g  Magazine. 
THE  nOHT  FOB  THE  BELT. 

▲  UlT  8UKO  AT  ▲  FEAST  IH  PALL-MALL. 

X. 

Thb  Fancj  of  America 

By  all  Creadon  swore, 
A  British  champion  round  his  loins 

Should  gird  toe  Belt  no  more. 
With  strange  great  oaths  tliey  swore  it. 

And  chose  a  man  straightway, 
And  felt  his  arm,  and  saw  him  hit. 
And  loafed,  and  chewed,  and  coned,  and  spit. 

And  sent  him  to  the  fray. 

u. 
Sooth  was  this  picked  American 

Of  Irish  parents  horn, 
As  like  Columbia's  progeny 

As  wheat  to  Indian-corn ; 
Bat  'tis  the  boast  of  that  free  land 

To  take  the  stranger  in. 
And,  he  he  any  tint  bat  black, 

To  own  him  for  her  kin. 

III. 
I  do  not  know  tliat  great  men 

Arail  them  of  her  grace. 
That  shining  merit  makes  her  shores 

Its  chosen  resting-place ; 
Bat  the  persecuted  biiiglar, 

Or  the  man  of  many  wives, 
Or  he  whose  quick,  ingeniooa  wit 
With  legal  maxims  doth  not  fit. 

Still  seeks  that  land,  and  thrives. 

IT. 

America's  step-champion 

Went  forth  upon  tno  wave, 
Hieh  hopes  pursued  him  from  the  shore. 

And  prophcsyings  brave, 
"  Dollars  to  cents  no  wins  it ; 

Tes,  sir,  I  guess  he's  spry ; 
HeMl  whip  the  cussed  Britisner, 

Our  prime  Benecia  B'y." 

V. 

Like  ancient  heroes  fabled 

Of  strange  descent  to  be, 
The  Transatlantic  hero  claimed 

A  curious  pedigree ; 
His  dam  an  alligator, 

A  fiery  steed  his  sire. 
Remoter  (thus  the  tale  I  read) 
A  snapping-turtle  crossed  the  breed. 

Infusing  force  and  fire. 

TI. 

Fall  many  a  practised  warrior 

The  halls  of  Congress  hold. 
Full  many  a  gouger  dexterous, 

Full  many  a  rowdv  bold. 
With  dagger  or  revolver 

Prepared  to  legislate. 
Bat  Heenan  (so  twos  said)  conld  give 
The  skeericst  representative 

Defeat  in  such  debate. 

TII. 

Three  years  against  all  comers 

The  champion  keeps  the  ring. 
Keeps  it  agamst  what  fistic  might 

Toe  anirene  can  bring ; 


Three  years  the  mystic  girdle  ^ 

The  champion's  stren^h  had  graced, 

Pelides'  belt,  or  that  which  spanned 

The  sinewy  loins  of  Hector  grand. 
No  braver  heart  embraced. 

VIII. 

And  in  three  years  no  foeman 

Had  dared  dispute  the  prize ; 
All  feared  the  crashing  iron  fist 
Whoso  blow  not  Pollux  might  resist, 

Though  trained  amid  the  skies. 
But  now  the  loud  defiance 

Across  the  Atlantic  hurled, 
Warned  Sayers  he  must  guard  his  fame  ; 
Quotli  Tom,  "  All  right,  my  boys,  I*m  game  f 

Old  England  'gainst  the  worl^ ! " 

IX. 

Then  out  spake  Harry  Brunton, 

Sage  bottle-holder  he ; 
Quoth  he,  *'  I've  at  your  service,  Tom, 

My  counsel  and  my  knee." 
And  out  spake  Jemmy  Welsh  also 

(I  know  not  who  was  ho|, 
"  I  will  abide,  too,  at  thy  side. 

And  wet  the  sponge  for  thee." 

X. 

Across  the  sea  came  Heenan, 

Like  an  ancient  Argonaut, 
Tet  found  it  difficult  to  meet 

The  willing  foe  he  sought. 
For  in  times  so  tender-hearted, 

'Tis  the  fashion  to  prevent 
All  personal  damage  to  a  man. 

E'en  with  his  own  consent. 

XI. 

So  where'er  a  champion  goeth 

A  constable  doth  go 
(I  wbh  our  volunteers  may  watch 

Invading  Frenchmen  so) ; 
They  cannot  find  a  county 

Where  this  vigilance  doth  cease. 
And  many  hazards  strange  they  ran. 
And  pondered  many  a  cunning  plan. 

Ere  they  could  war  in  peace. 

XII. 

At  London  Bridge  there  waited 

A  train  immensely  long. 
And  with  the  dawn  the  oiampions  came. 

And  after  them  a  throng 
Of  men  in  shawls  deep-muffled. 

Unshaven  and  unwashed-— 
Men  who,  forewarned,  sat  up  all  night 
To  see  the  long-expected  fight ; 
Each  carriage  crammed,  the  word  "  All  right  1 " 

Was  pasMd,  and  off  they  dashed. 

XIII. 

But  quicker  still  the  telegraph 

Went  flashing  on  its  way ; 
"  Look  out,  police,  and  stop  the  fight ! 

The  wires  officious  say. 
From  east  and  west  came  breathless  in 

The  myrmidons  of  Mayne, 
Each  stands  aghast  and  gapes  and  stares. 
Its  freight  the  engine  past  them  bears- 
Lives  not  the  constable  that  dares 
'    Arrest  a  special  tram ! 
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XIT. 

Fast,  fast,  with  wheels  quick  spinniDg, 

That  train  for  lengthenioi;  sped. 
It  whirled  along  through  Caterham, 

Where  folks  wci*o  still  abed, 
Tamed  sharply^  short  at  R«igate, 

Passed  Dorking,  Gomshau,  8heire, 
Shalford  and  Guildford,  pausing  not. 
Rushed  by  the  camp  at  Aldershott, 
And  checked  in  a  coRTenient  spot 

Near  Famborough  its  career. 

XV. 

And  as,  when  April  sunshine 

All  torpid  life  revives. 
The  bees  with  flutter  and  with  bun 

Come  swarming  from  the  hivcs^ 
80  in  the  broad  bright  morning 

Poured  torth  the  pent-up  throng. 
And  clamorous  o'er  the  meadows  spread 
To  where  a  stream  in  oozj  bed 

Rolls  its  dall  length  along. 

xn. 

And,  throwing  off  their  wrappers, 

All  stood  in  open  view, 
Full  many  a  potentate  and  peer, 

And  reverend  prelate  too. 
And  judges  filled  with  learning. 

And  authors  kno^n  to  fame. 
Guardsmen  and  statesmen,  nobs  and  snobs. 

The  old  and  sick  and  lame. 

XVII. 

For  deep  in  English  bosoms 

A  germ  pugnacious  lies, 
And  skill  to  combat  still  calls  forth 

The  people's  sympathies ; 
They  love  to  see  men  daring, 

Tet  temperate,  cool,  though  bold ; 
Who  shows  no  fear  thev  love  to  cheer 

As  in  the  days  of  old. 

XVIII. 

And  with  the  crowd  came  veterane 

Whom  well  the  arena  knowt^ 
Acute  observers  of  the  hog. 

The  rally,  and  the  close :' 
The  noted  Quaker  bruiser 

From  Manchester  had  come. 
Who,  as  he  passed  a  ^ntleman. 

Still  scowled  and  bit  his  thomb ; 

XIX. 

Beneath  one  arm  a  bludgeon, 

Cut  from  an  olive  bon^h, 
Was  tucked — the  other  linked  his  mate^ 

(Mate  new  and  strange,  I  trow), 
The  flashy  chancellor,  who  bore 
'  Dark  marks  of  punishment. 
Where  Ben  with  might  put  in  his  right, 

And  left  him  stunned  and  spent. 


And  other  cause  for  sorrow 

The  chancellor  had  that  day. 
Knowing  how  for  a  shadow  he 

The  substance  tracked  away- 
Deep  felt  the  Homeric  critic 

The  ^le  tiiat  Homer  told, 
How,  in  the  barter,  Diomed 

Exchanged  his  brass  for  gold. 


And  Pam  was  there,  still  jaonty. 

Elastic,  trimly  laoed, 
But  looking  much  too  Frenchified 

To  suit  the  present  taste : 
His  pal,  the  Bedford  Bantam, 

Had  a  grandchild  weak  and  ill, 
And  though  ho  yearned  to  see  the  firay. 
Paternal  feelings  had  their  way ; 
The  old  'an  stayed  at  home  that  day 

To  nurse  his  little  Bin, 


The  babe  whose  idiot  features 

Ancestral  sins  disclose^ 
Despised  of  all,  disjprace  of  kiB^ 

And  ridicule  of  foes — 
Whose  misbegotten  being 

Is  dishonor  to  his  name» 
Link  in  a  still-desoeading  line 

To  end  in  woe  and  shame; 

XXIII. 

Bat  now  the  ring  was  forming 

Around  the  cmimpions  twain ; 
The  circling  crowd  kept  surging  on. 

And  then  surged  back  again ; 
And  the  weak  were  serely  damaged, 

And  by  dexterous  hands  and  sly 
Pockets  were  searched,  for  prigging  swelk 
(As  Ainsworth,  my  informant,  tells) 

Now  faked  the  nimmiBg  cly. 

XXIV. 

And  a  Saturday  Reviewer, 

One  Mr.  Bilious  Prig, 
An  old  young  fellow,  with  false  teeth 

And  a  verv  youthful  wig. 
Got  bonneted  bv  a  Scotchman, 

Who  jammed  his  hat  so  tight 
That  he  couldn't  get  it  off  again  * 

In  time  to  see  the  fight, 


And  'mid  the  throng  mov'd  darkly. 

Most  piteous  to  behold. 
His  feebngs  pent  from  natural  vent. 

For  he  couldn't  even  scold ; 
And  a  thief  who  picked  his  pocket. 

Got  ('twas  hardljr  worth  his  while) 
Prescriptions  for  aciditv 

And  a  remedy  for  bile. 

XXVI. 

Down  to  the  waist  the  champions 

Stood  naked  to  the  sight, — 
Secure  the  strong  American 

Appeared  in  towering  height ; 
His  arm  both  long  and  power^I, 

To  guard  or  deal  the  stroke :— 
Bedeath  the  white  skin,  to  and  fro, 
Glancing  the  steelv  muscles  go ; 
On  tmiik  and  limbs  the  sinews  show 

Like  ivy-stems  on  oak. 

XXVII. 

And  as  in  Rome's  arena, 
In  her  day  ofpower  and  pride» 

Some  fair-haired^eladiator,  nursed 
By  Trent's  ot  Thames'  side, 
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Matched  with  a  dneky  foeman, 

Of  Manritania's  brood ; 
80,  oppositie,  in  contrast  strong, 
.  Tiie  swarthy  cbampioa  stDod. 

ZXTIII. 

I  cannot  say  that  boxing 

Improves  the  human  face, 
That  cither  profile  clearly  showed 

A  flowing  Pliidian  trace ; 
And  any  antiaue  statnes 

They  resembled,  ronst  bo  those, 
A  little  chipt  from  long  neglect, 

And  damaged  in  the  nose. 

I  XXIX 

Chance  gave  the  choice  to  Heenan, 
Who  took  the  shaded  place ; 

Apollo  showered  his  rays  upon 
The  dazzled  Champion's  fkce. 

Both  smiling  stood,  both  cautions. 
At  distance  feigned  and  sparred. 

Like  men  who  fain  would  know  their  foe 

.'  Before  they  left  their  guard. 


But  soon  the  game  grows  earnest. 

More  swift  the  cMoging  blows ; 
like  some  great  engine,  to  and  fto 

The  stranger's  left  arm  goes ; 
Before  its  rushing  violence 

His  footing  none  may  keep ; 
And  twice  the  champion  reds  and  fidla 

'Afid  shoots  and  murmurs  deep. 


But  ever  he  nprises, 

With  step  both  firm  and  light. 
And  still  opposes  vigilance 

And  skill  to  strength  and  height: 
Still  as  the  towering  foeman 

Breaks  in  above  his  guard, 
The  oharapien,  hurled  like  stone  firotn  sling, 
Becaldtrant  across  the  ring. 

Goes  headlong  to  the  sward. 

XXXII. 

And  seeing  how  he  staggered 

Beneath  those  thundering  blows, 
Each  Yankee  loud  derided,      • 

Eatalting  through  his  nose. 
These  taunts  the  impatient  champSon 
.  To  iercer  action  stung, 
And,  springing  in,  he  dealt  a  stroke 
•  That  o'er  the  meadow  rung, 

XXXIII. 

Stern  as  the  stroke  of  cestus. 

Or  hand  in  glove  of  mail, 
Splitting  and  crushing  brow  and  cheek 

Like  corn  beat  down  by  haU ; 
The  tnli  foe  reels  before  it. 

And  counter  cheers,  as  loud 
Ai  hailed  the  American  before. 

Rise  from  the  wavering  crowd. 

XXXIV. 

Bot  now  a  general  murmur 

The  English  side  depressed, 
For  his  right  arm  the  chompion  hung 

Disabled  on  his  breast,— 


That  strong  right  arm,  whose  single  stroke. 


In  many  a  bloody  frov. 
Delivered  straight  and  mil. 
Decisive  of  the  day. 


had  been 


Yet  Saycrs,  dauntless  boxer. 

Bight  home  bis  left  hand  sped 
Thrice  and  again,  till  reekd  the  foe 

Wide-tottering,  streaming  red 
Like  stolwart  Bocchonalian 

Drunk  with  his  drink  divine, 
When  past  his  lips  the  (logon  slips. 

And  floods  bis  breast  with  wine. 

XXXTI. 

Long  time  these  modem  Spartans 

Contested  still  the  prize ; 
Long  steps  the  sun,  smoe  they  begun. 

Had  made  aeross  the  skies ; 
And  still,  with  fronts  undaunted, 

(Though  sore  defaced  and  smashed 
Like  figure-heads  on  hostile  prows) 

They  rose,  advanced,  and  clashed. 

XXXTII. 

Nor  can  the  Mnee  determine 

Who  most  renowned  should  be, 
He  who  through  that  stem  strife  displayed 
The  spirit  high  and  undismayed 

That  urged  him  o'er  the  sea, 
Or  he  who  strove  so  nobly, 

Though  reft  of  half  hia  might— 
Eqnal  the  valor,  shared  the  meed. 
Since  neither  was  by  fate  decreed 

Victorious  in  the  fight. 

XXXTIII. 

Most  impotent  conclusion 

Had  tnis  combat  long  and  stent. 
When  constables  and  lawless  mob 

Turned  all  the  scene  to  rout'— 
The  ring's  fair  precincts  broken. 

Wild  rallies,  aimless  blows, 
A  throng  that  on  the  arena  gained 
Until  no  fighting  space  remained — 
In  tnrmoil  vexed  tne  strife  attained 

Its  indecisive  dose :— •• 

XXXIX. 

Close  much  to  be  lamented. 

For  the  laurel  must  remain 
Without  a  wearer,  and  my  song 

Without  a  crowning  strain. 
Beyond  the  unsettled  issue 

ffew  arguments  ore  seen, 
And  disputants  their  weapons  wield. 
Manoeuvring  in  the  boundless  field 

Of  all  that  might  have  been. 


By  none  so  much  as  Hcenan 

Must  that  mischance  bo  felt, 
Who  back  to  those  expectant  shores 

Betums  without  the  belt. 
For,  though  exalted  office 

Ko  doubt  awaits  him  there. 
Yet,  beltless,  he  will  scarcely  gain 
What,  conqueror,  be  might  well  attain 

The  presidential  chair  1 
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XLI. 


Meanwlulo  there  swelled  through  London 

Vagae  rumors  of  the  fray, 
No  man,  whatever  his  own  affair, 

Thought  much  of  it  that  day- 
Swells  at  club  breakfasts,  pausing 

In  gastronomic  joys. 
And  little  bovs,  wno  going  to  school, 

Met  other  utde  boys, 

XLII. 

And  patriarchs  old  and  hoary, 

And  matrons  grare  and  staid. 
And  the  sick  with  hib  physician. 

And  the  swain  with  blushing  maid, 
Fair  penitents  conferring 

With  parsons  Puseyite, 
And  clients  with  their  men  of  law. 

All  asked,  How  went  thefyht  f 

ZLIII. 

And  well  may  both  brave  nations 

Be  proud  of  both  bravo  sons ; 
Through  all  the  triumphs  of  the  race 

A  thread  in  common  runs ; 
Still  Jonathan  must  feel  to  John 

As  son  to  noble  sire. 
Still  John  (tho'  sometimes  moved  to  chide). 
Watching  the  bo^  that  left  his  side. 
As  on  he  goes  with  giant  stride. 

Must  wonder  and  admire. 

ZLIV. 

Embalmed  in  verse  strong  Dares 

To  far  times  lives  anew, 
Why  not  strong  Heenan  ?    Have  we  not 

Our  brave  Entellos  too  ? 
And  I  would  some  worthier  poet. 

In  more  melodious  rhyme, 
Should  sing  the  Battle  of  the  Belt, 

And  send  it  down  through  time. 


H. 


SONG. 


Habk,  hark,  hark  I 

The  lark  sings  high  in  the  dark. 
The  raven  croaked  from  the  raven  stone ; 
I  spurred  up  my  charger,  and  left  him  alone ; 
For  what  should  I  care  for  his  boding  groan. 
Biding  the  moorland  to  come  to  mine  own : 

While  hark,  hark,  hark  1 

The  lark  sings  high  in  the  dark. 

Hark,  hark,  hark  1 

The  lark  sings  high  in  the  dark. 
Long  have  I  wandered  by  land  and  by  set. 
Long  have  I  ridden  by  moor  and  by  lea. 
Till  yonder  she  sits  with  her  babe  on  her  knee, 
Sits  at  the  window  and  watches  for  me. 

While  hark,  hark,  bark  I 

The  lark  sings  high  in  the  dark. 
'^Fnuer^s  Magazine,  C.  K. 


STILL  LIFE. 

A  BOAT  left  idly  rocking  at  its  chain 
Through  the  long  brightness  of  the  snmmer 
day. 
While  ever  past  it,  to  the  glad  blue  main. 
All  sweep  away. 

Foam  in  their  wake,  and  sunlight  on  their  sails. 
The  light  waves  laughing  round  them  as  thej 
pass; 
They  speed,  their  white  wings  spread  before  the 
gales, 

For  it,  alas ! 

Chained  to  the  narrow  inlet's  dull  green  tide 

That  sluggish  breaks  against  the  silent  shore. 
The  drifted  seaweed  clinging  to  its  side. 
The  idle  oar. 

Oh !  for  an  honr  of  motion  and  of  life. 

Dancing  along  the  lit  crests  of  the  sea. 
Even  as  the  white  gull,  through  the  calm  «nd 
strife. 

Goes  sweeping  freee  I 

Action,  and  purpose,  and  the  wholesome  task 

That  bends  the  supple  sinews  to  their  strength ; 
Scope  for  the  powers  within  me !  these  I  ask. 
And  lo  1  at  length 

I  ibel  the  freshness  of  the  rising  gale. 

The  long  wave  rolleth  inward  even  here, 
The  anchor  parts,  the  wind  is  in  the  sail. 

The  path  is  clear ! 
--^N,  Y.  Evening  Poet,  Emnu 


NOVEMBER  LEAVES. 

These  gray  November  days 
Suit  well  my  temper;  so  these  fallen  loavef 
lying 

In  all  the  miry  ways. 
Part  rotten,  part  just  dead,  part  only  dying. 

Pray  praprers,  chant  holy  lays. 
Preach  homihes  for  me  most  edifying. 

My  hopefnl«spring  is  past. 
My  mstlinp:  summer  and  my  harvest  season 

Unfruitful,  and  at  last 
My  fall-of-lcaf  hath  come ;  and  there  is  treason 

Against  the  bitter  blast 
Within  my  heart,  although  I  know  'tis  reason. 

November  leaves  must  fall, 
And  hopes  outworn,  the  timely  frost  must  sever. 

Leaving  their  branches  tall 
All  g^nnt  and  bare  and  black ;  but  not  forever. 

Thrice-strong  to  whom  befall 
These  kindly  frosts !    Let  snch  forget  tiiem 
never. 

— Ladiee*  Companion,  J,  A, 
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From  The  Saturday  Beview. 
THE  POETICAL  WORKS  OF  LEIGH  HUNT.* 

Lbioh  Hunt  was  one  of  a  class  of  authors 
who  fail  to  achieve  eminence  chiefly  because 
they  are  overshadowed  by  the  vicinity  of 
greater  reputations.  Ambitious  men,  of 
powers  below  ^e  highest,  should  choose  a 
Bne  of  their  own.  A  thirdrate  physician 
may  become  immortal  by  cultivating  one  of 
the  waste  places  of  natural  science,  and  a 
barrister  wno  has  scarcely  held  a  brief  in 
Westminster  Hall  may  dash  into  the  attor- 
ney-generalship of  an  obscure  colony.  It  is 
the  same  in  literature.  The  public  prefers 
relative  to  absolute  excellence.  With  a  just 
economy  of  time  it  will  read  a  book,  or  go 
to  see  a  sight,  which  is  reputed  to  be  the 
first  of  its  class.  It  does  not  care  to  dis- 
criminate between  the  comparative  elevation 
of  two  difierent  careers,  or  to  balance  the 
difficulty  of  success  in  that  which  is  open 
and  that  which  is  crowded.  Mr.  Leigh 
Hunt  wrote,  and  wrote  well,  in  a  variety  of 
•tyles,  but  in  each  one  he  was  fairly  beaten 
by  some  contemporary  poet.  The  •*  Story 
01  Bimini  "  contains  some  fine  passages,  but 
as  a  whole  does  not  approach  the  best  of 
Byron's  narrative  poems.  "  The  Palfrey," 
and  "  Wallace,"  are  poor  beside  Sir  Walter 
Boon's  lays  and  ballads.  The  "  Ode  to  the 
8un,"  perhaps  the  highest  fiight  of  poetry  in 
the  volume,  falls  short  of  the  simphcity  and 
grandeur  of  the  "  Ode  to  ^  Immortality." 
^'Oodiva,"  though  it  contains  the  choice 
Hne,  "Hear  how  the  boldest  naked  deed 
was  clothed  in  saintliest  beauty,"  has  not 
tiie  strange  transparency  of  Mr.  Tennyson's 
fragment  on  the  same  subject,  and  is  not 
comparable  to  his  masterpieces  on  kindred 
subjects.  The  result  is,  that  although  Mr. 
Hunt  has  written  real  poetry,  and  not  mere 
rhetoric  and  metaphysics  in  verse,  he  is 
scarcely  numbered  amon^  English  poets, 
and  probably  has  more  honor  with  the  less 
discriminating  but  more  sympathetic  Amer- 
ican public  than  in  his  own  country. 

The  present  volume,  as  we  learn  from  the 
introduction,  contains  those  of  his  poetical 
works,  which  the  author  thought  worthy  of 
preservation,  and  the  plan  of  arrangement 
was  settled  by  himself  before  his  death.  They 
are  distributed  into  "Narrative  Poems," 
**  Narrative  Modernizations,"  •*  Narrative 
Imitations,"  "Political  and  Critical  Poems," 
"  Sonnets,"  "  Blank  Verse,"  "  Miscellaneous 
Poems,"  and  "  Translations."  Adopting  this 
classification,  we  should  be  inclined  to  give 
the  preference  to  the  least  ambitious  works 
—to  the  Translations,  the  Imitations  of 

♦  The  Poetical  Works  of  Ltigh  JhmU  Now 
finally  collected,  revised  by  liimself,  and  edited  by 
hb  soo,  Thornton  Hunt.  London  and  New  York: 
Bootledgo  and  Co.    1660. 
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Chaucer  and  Spenser,  and  those  of  the  Nar« 
rative  Poems  which  are  really  metrical  tales» 
and  turn,  like  fables,  on  the  description  of 
simple  incidents.  It  is  natural  that  an  au- 
thor should  regard  with  partial  fondness  his 
more  elaborate  efforts ;  and  Mr.  Hunt,  like 
Southey,  does  "  not  pretend  to  think  that 
there  is  no  merit  in  tne  larger  pieces,"  and, 
like  him,  appeals  to  the  fact  that  "  they  have 
not  ceased  to  be  called  for  by  the  public." 
We  attach  very  little  value  to  this  test.  It 
varies  with  the  attractiveness  of  the  subject, 
the  notoriety  of  the  writer,  and  the  greater 
or  less  urgency  of  the  puffing.  Undismayed 
by  their  alleged  popularity,  and  by  the  as« 
sertion  that  tne  first  is  the  "  finest  narrative 
poem  which  has  appeared  in  the  English 
language  since  the  time  of  Dryden,"  we  pro- 
nounce "Rimini,"  "Corso  and  Emilia," 
"  The  Palfrey,"  and  even  "  Hero  and  Lcan- 
der,"  to  be  second-rate  productions,  deficient 
in  originality,  and  but  for  their  pictures  of 
scenery  very  Httle  above  the  level  of  the 
prize-poem.  It  is  perhaps  worth  whUe  to 
remark,  by  the  way,  that  the  line,  "  That 
ever  among  ladies  ate  in  hall,"  in  that  most 
beautiful  passage  which  describes  Elaine'i 
a^miratipnjjfJLanpelot,  occurs  word  for  woi 
in  Lorenzo's  lamentation  over  the  body  of 
Corso. 

Mr.  Leigh  Hunt  is  much  more  successful 
in  what  may  be  called  "cabinet  poems," 
where  sustained  power  is  less  necessary  than 
poetical  sympathy  and  grace  of  expression* 
"  Mahmoud,'* "  KSlspincBe,"  and  the  "  Trum- 
pets of  Doolkamein,"  are  happy  examples 
of  what  is  rapidly  becoming  a  lost  art — the 
art  of  telling  a  story  graphically  without 
marring  its  effect  by  subjective  interpola- 
tions. The  mine  of  self-consciousness  had, 
in  Mr.  Hunt's  earlier  days,  scarcely  been 
opened  to  poets.  B>Ton  himself,  though  he 
formed  a  kind  of  dark  background  to  his 
pictures  out  of  his  own  blighted  existence, 
sought  his  materials  and  refreshed  his  im- 
agination in  the  inexhaustible  richness  of 
nature.  Even  the  misanthropy  of  Manfred 
and  Childe  Harold  is  not  the  misanhtropy 
of  the  hero  in  "Maud"— the  Byronic  mel- 
ancholy is  not  the  melancholy  which  gives 
its  charm  to  "  In  Memoriam."  Leigh  Hunt's 
poetry — ^more  nearly  related  to  that  of  Keats 
than  to  that  of  Byron — still  essentially  be- 
longs to  the  earlier  manner  of  the  present 
century.  It  abounds  in  glowing  descrip- 
tions, ingenious  turns,  and  lively  sallies; 
but  it  is  strictly  confined  within  tne  domin- 
ion of  fancy,  and  never  aspires  to  teach  or 
to  interpret.  Perhaps  its  most  attractive 
characteristic  is  the  cneerful  tone  which  per- 
vades it,  in  spite  of  trials  and  misrepresen- 
tations which  might  well  have  soured  a  less 
equable  temper.    There  is  no  bitterness  of 
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gpirit  in  the  following  sonnet  **To  Hamp- 
fitead — ^Written  during  the  Author's  Impris- 
onment, August,  1813 : " — 

"  Sweet  upland,  to  wliose  walks  with  fond  re- 
pair, 
Oat  of  thy  western  slope  I  took  mj  rise, 
Day  after  day,  and  on  these  feverish  eyes 
Met  the  moist  fingers  of  the  bathing  air ; — 
If  health,  unearned  of  thee,  I  may  not  share, 
Keep  it,  I  pray  thee,  where  my  memory  lies, 
In  thy  green  lanes,  brown  dells,  and  breezy 
skies, 
Till  I  return,  and  find  thee  doubly  fair. 

^  Wait  then  my  coming,  on  that  lightsome  land, 
Health,  and  the  joy  that  out  of  nature 
springs. 
And  Freedom's  air-blown  locks; — but 
stay  with  me, 
Friendship, 'frank  entering  with  the  cordial 
hand. 
And  Honor,  and  the  Muse  with  growing 
wings. 
And  Love  Domestic,  smiling  equably." 

On  the  other  hand,  we  think  a  wise  dis- 
eretion  would  have  forborne  to  reprint  such 
«<  specimens  of  political  verse  **  as  the  lines 
on  the  "  St  James'  Phenomenon "  and  the 
"Coronation  Soliloquy."  Clever  and  witty 
the^  certsdnly  are,  but  the  interest  of  sucn 
souibs  is  quite  ephemeral,  their  vulgarity  is 
of  the  broadest  kind,  and  the  contrast  of 
their  spirit  with  that  of  the  "Odes  to  the 
Queen,"  and  on  the  births  of  the  Princess 
Royal,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  the  Prin- 
cess Alice,  is  somewhat  too  glaring.  No 
living  writer  of  reputation  would  venture  on 
satire  so  scurrilously  personal  as  the  whim- 
sical pasquinade  on  the  prince  regent's  hab- 
its and  appearance  :— 

"Hard  by  St.  James'  Palace 

You  may  see  this  prince  of  shockings, 
But  not  before  three, 
For  at  one,  d'ye  see. 

He  begins  to  put  on  his  stockings. 

*'  His  head,  or  else  what  should  be 

In  the  place  that's  on  his  shoulders, 
Is  nothing  but  hair, 
Frizs'd  hero  and  there. 

To  the  terror  of  all  beholders. 
That  it  has  a  mouth,  is  clear  from 

His  drinkings  and  his  vap'rings ; 
Bat  all  agree 
That  he  cannot  see, 

For  he'll  take  a  pig  for  a  prince. 

**  To  tell  yon  what  his  throat  is. 
Is  a  matter  a  little  pazzling ; 
But  I  should  guess. 
That  more  or  less, 
It  was  forty  yai^  of  muslin." 

On  the  other  hand,  we  question  whether  the 
Familu  Herald  would  accept  from  the  most 
maudlin  correspondent  loyalty  so  insipid  as 
this: — 


"  Blest  be  the  qneen  1    Blest  when  the  sun  goes. 

down; 
When  rises  blest.     May  love  line  soft  her 

crown. 
May  music's  self  not  more  harmanious  be, 
Than  the  mild  manhood  by  her  side,  and  she- 
May  she  be  yonng  forever — ride,  dance,  sing, 
'Twixt  cares  of  state,  carelessly  carolling,"  etc. 

Or  again,  the  description  of  the  aasem- 
blage  at  the  Prince  of  Wales'  christening, 
the  third  and  fourth  lines  of  which  are  con- 
siderately explained  in  a  note  to  allude  to  the 
late  king  or  Prussia  and  Alexander  von 
Humboldt : — 

"  Young  beauties  mixed  with  warriors  gray, 
And  choristers  in  lily  array, 
And  princes,  and  the  genicu  king, 
With  the  wise  companioning ^ 
And  the  mild  manhood,  by  whose  side 
Walks  daily  forth  his  two  years'  bride,"  etc. 

On  the  same  principle,  Mr.  Hunt,  in  the 
notes,  makes  a  g^eral  recantation  of  his 
jokes  on  the  Lake  poets.  This  is  "  coming 
in  like  a  lion  and  going  out  like  a  lamb^ 
with  a  vengeance,  and  would  be  pitiable  if 
it  were  not  so  very  common.  The  poetical 
development  of  individuals,  no  less  than  of 
nations,  has  a  tendency  to  begin  with  proph- 
edes  and  war-songs,  and  to  end  with  glori- 
fied nursery  rhymes  in  the  language  of  adula* 
tion  and  compliment 

There  are  two  thoroughly  modem  attri- 
butes which  Mr.  Leigh  Hunt's  poems  pe«- 
seas;  viz.,  obscurity  of  thought,  and  want 
of  finish  in  composition.  Whatever  accuse 
may  be  made  for  eitiiw  of  these  qualitiee 
taken  separately,  they  make  up  a  grave 
blemish  when  combined.  Keats  is  smne- 
times  quoted  as  the  founder  of  a  system  ac- 
cording to  which  metre  and  sound  are  sub- 
ordinated to  the  complete  development  of 
an  idea.  But  if  the  ear  is  to  be  offended, 
the  understanding  should  be  propitiated,  and 
the  difficulties  oisyntax  and  prosody  should 
be  presented  alternately.  At  all  events, 
triple  rhymes,  trochees  for  iambics,  and 
grammatical  liberties,  should  be  introduced 
onlv  where  there  is  a  dignuM  vindice  nodu9, 
and  the  gush  of  inspiration  may  be  supposed 
to  have  been  too  strong  for  the  restnctiona 
of  form.  But  no  such  itidulgence  can  be 
claimed  for  passages  so  tamdy  slipshod  aa 
the  following : — 

"  An  aged  nurse  had  Hero  in  the  place. 
An  under  priestess  of  an  humbler  race, 
Who  partly  serv'd,  partly  kept  watch  and  waid 
Over  the  rest,  but  no  good  love  debarred. 
The  temple's  faith  though  serious,  never  cross'd 
Engagements,  missed  to  their  exdiequer's  cost; 
And  tliough  this  present  knot  was  to  remain 
Unknown  a  while,  'twas  blessed  within  the  fane. 
And  much  good  thanks  expected  in  the  end 
From  the  dear  married  daughter,  and  the  wealthy 
friend. 
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Poor  Hero  looked  for  no  lach  thanks.     Her 

hand, 
Bat  to  be  held  in  his,  would  hare  given  tea  and 

land." 

In  £eu^,  several  of  the  occasional  poems 
are  suggestive  of  that  excruciatiDg  game 
caUed  "  confflomeration,"  in  ivhich  rl^mes 
have  not  on^  to  be  written  on  a  given  text, 
bat  two  snbtantives,  chosen  by  a  stranger  to 
the  subject,  must  be  woven  into  the  texture 
of  the  composition.  In  justice,  however,  to 
Mr.  Hunt  we  will  quote  the  sonnet  on  the 
Kile,  which  was  avowedly  struck  off  in  this 
extemporary  fashion,  and  is  certainly  a  very 
good  specimen  of  its  class : — 

"It  flows  through  old  hosh'd  JSgypt  and  its 
sands. 
Like  some  grave,  mighty  thought  threading 

a  dream. 
And  times  and  things,  as  in  that  vision, 
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Keeping  along  it  their  eternal  stands,*— 
Caves,  pillars,  pyramids,  the  shepherd  band 
That  roamed  through  the  young  world,  the 

glory  extreme 
Of  high  Scsostris,  and  tliat  southern  beam. 
The  laughing  queen  that  caught  the  worid^s 
great  hands. 

Then  comes  a  mightier  silence,  stern  and 

strong. 
As  of  a  world  left  empty  of  its  throng,. 
And  tlie  void  weighs  on  us ;  and  then  we 
wake. 
And  hear  the  fmitfbl  stream  lapsing  alone 
Twixt  villages,  and  thmk  how  we  shall 

take 
Oor  own  calm  journey  on  for  human  sake." 

One  poem  in  this  collection  is  remarkable, 
not  so  much  for  its  artistic  merit,  as  for  the 
moral  ends  which  it  is  designed  to  advance, 
and  which  are  categorically  announced  in  the 
prefatoiy  remarks.  The  long  and  bloody 
wars  arising  out  of  the  French  Revolution 
bad  excited  in  sensitive  minds  a  disgust  for 
ail  warfare  which  can  scarcely  be  conceived 
by  the  present  generation.  Traces  of  this 
aore  to  be  found  m  most  of  our  poets  during 
the  latter  half  of  George  IH's  rcign.    *'  Cap- 
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tain  Sword  and  Captain  Pen,"  with  its  ao^ 
companying  notes,  detailiag  the  actual  hor- 
rors of  battle-fields,  is  a  downright  and 
vigorous  attempt  to  discourage  war  by  a 
simple  revelation  of  its  cruel  mystenes. 
*'  Is  a  murder  in  the  streets  worth  attend- 
ing to— a  single  wounded  man  worth  carry- 
ing to  the  hospital-— ond  are  all  the  murders 
and  massacres  and  fields  of  wounded,  and 
the  madness,  the  confia^tions,  the  famines, 
the  miseries  of  families,  and  the  rickety 
frames  and  melancholy  bloods  of  posterity, 
only  fit  to  have  an  embroidered  handkerchief 
thrown  over  them  ?  Must  '  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen '  be  called  off,  that  they  may  *  not 
look  that  way,'  the  *  sight  is  so  shocking  ? ' 
Does  it  become  us  to  let  others  endure  what 
we  cannot  bear  even  to  think  of."  We  are 
tax  from  ridiculing  such  language  as  this  j 
for  we  believe  that  some  ^ood  may  be  done 
by  speaking  the  truth  during  lulls  and  lucid 
intervals ;  but  it  is  of  no  use  flpng  in  the 
face  of  mankind  when  the  fit  is  on  them. 
Our  opinion  of  human  nature  is  such  that 
we  have  more  faith  in  the  influence  of  com- 
mercial considerations  than  in  direct  appeals 
to  humanity.  People  who  might  be  moved 
by  the  calm  discussion  of  "  War "  in  Mr. 
Helps'  essays,  shake  off  the  impressions  pro- 
duced by  "  Captain  Sword  and  Captain  Pen  ** 
as  they  would  shake  off  the  harrowing  recol- 
lections of  the  sick-chamber  or  dissecting- 
room,  and  relegate  the  subject  to  the  hope- 
less category  or  necessarv  evils. 

In  most  of  Mr.  Hunt%  poetry  there  is  a 
delicacy  of  sentiment  and  a  freedom  from 
mannerism  and  straining  after  effect  which 
redeems  many  faults.  There  is  room  in  lit- 
erature for  the  pleasing  as  well  as  for  the 
acute  and  profound ;  and  in  these  days  it  is 
a  positive  relief  to  read  either  prose  or  poetry 
in  which  point  has  not  been  studied  to  ex- 
cess. The  aggressive  obtrusion  of  an  au- 
thor's cleverness  is  sometimes  perfectly  in- 
sulting, and  mars  that  serene  and  genial 
temper  of  mind  which  the  masters  of  utera- 
ture  love  to  produce  in  their  readers. 


Oim  readers  nuy  probably  remember  a  charm- 
ing little  book,  which  appeared  about  two  years 
ago,  called  "  Leuers  of  a  Bocrotbed."  These 
epistles  purported  to  bo  the  genuine  composirions 
of  a  lady  addressed  to  her  future  husband  dur^ 
ing  a  long  engagement,  and  were  professedly 
published  to  show  that  such  a  correspondence 
need  not  necessarily  be  of  such  a  ridiculous  na- 
ture as  nisi  prius  revelations  would  lead  us  to 
believe.  They  also  throw  some  light  on  the 
diaractcr  of  the  lover — who,  from  various  slight 
would  stem  to  have  been  a  stiff, 


harsh,  priggish  kind  of  man,  and  scarcely  worthy 
of  his  very  pleasant  correspondent.  Doubt, 
however,  is  now  thrown  on  the  frcnntnencss  of 
the  work  by  the  advertisement  of  a  novel  "  by 
the  same  author,'' — who  turns  out  to  be  Miss 
Margnerito  A.  Power, — the  niece,  we  conclude, 
of  LadyBIessing^on.  •  We  say  that  this  suggests 
a  doubt,  for  wo  imagine  that,  though  a  lady 
might  possibly  publish  her  love-letters  if  it  were 
quite  certain  that  her  name  could  not  be  known, 
yet  that  she  would  bo  scarcely  likely  to  give  her 
friends  the  power  of  identifying  her  as  the  author 
of  them. — rhe  Press, 
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THE   COTTAGES    OF  THE   ALPS. 


From  The  Examiner. 
The  Cottages  of  the  Alps :  or,  Life  and  Man- 
ners in  Switzerland.    By  a  Lady.    In  two 
volumes.    Sampson  Low,  Son,  &  Co. 
This  is  a  valuablo  sketch  of  the  present 
state  of  Switzerland  by  an  American  lady, 
who  has  already  written  a  good  account  of 
Peasant  Life  in  Germany,  but  cannot  make 
the  titles  of  her  two  worKS  uniform,  because 
in  republican  Switzerland  there  is  no  peas- 
ant class.     The  work  is  dedicated  to  the 
Princess  Dora  dlstria,  a  liberal  student  of 
Swiss  liberties,  come  from  the  East,  who 
met  with  sympathy  all  the  impressions  of 
the  lady  from  the  West.    The  social  state  of 
Switzerland,  in  the  present  time,  and  the 
forms  of  the  independence  threatened  by  the 
late  French  annexations, — as  well  as  by  the 
possible  ideas  for  which  France  may  here- 
after make  war, — are  yery  well  set  forth  by 
the  writer  of  the  book.    She  has  blended 
personal  detail  ^^dth  matter  of  research,  treats 
systematically  of  each  canton  in  turn,  and 
even  adds,  in  an  ajjpendix,  a  brief  outline  of 
Swiss  history.    It  is  not  eyery  Swiss  tourist 
who  cares,  as  this  lady  appears  to  haye  cared, 
mainly  about  the  life  of  the  people,  and  but 
incidentally  about  the  mountains.    Yet  she 
can  describe  passages  of  mountain  travel 
well.    Her  account  of  a  visit  to  the  Bhone 
glacier  is  worthy  of  a  traveller  whose  whole 
mind  is  devoted  to  the  picturesque.  Whether 
she  writes  of  men  or  glaciers,  the  lady  speaks 
with  refinement.  She  is  never  flippant,  never 
obtrusive  of  herself.    In  the  religious  feel- 
ing underlying  many  of  her  comments,  there 
is  a  broad,  wise  charity  predominant.    For 
example,  while  discussing  with  singular  fair- 
ness the  contrast  observed  by  every  traveller 
between  the  well-to-do  Protestant  and  the 
less  prosperous  Catholic  cantons,  she  re- 
marks the  drawback  suffered  by  the  Prot- 
estants in  the  removal  of  much  g&yety  out 
of  their  lives  by  the  severity  of  Calvinist 
opinion :  — 

"  The  well-meant,  bnt  ill-dirocted,  zeal  of  the 
Beformers  led  thom  to  forbid  the  dance  nnd 
song  and  festive  mirth,  not  knowing  that,  unless 
they  sttbstitutcd  something  in  their  place,  they 
only  produced  an  nchinp^  void,  which  drove  the 
revellers  to  darker  deeds.  The  human  mind 
cannot  live  on  vacancy,  and  it  must  be  one  of 
marvellous  construction  that  can  support  itself 
on  solitude.  Statistics  prove  that  excitement 
does  not  cause  so  much  insanity  as  meditation, 
and  not  so  many  cases  of  madness  occur  in  great 
cities  OS  in  rural  solitudes.  The  first  cose  of 
suicide  among  these  simpip  Alpine  people  was 
kno%vn  when  they  were  condemned  to  practise 
the  forms  of  a  new  religion  without  understand- 
ing ony  thing  of  its  spirit.  Neither  their  minds 
nor  hearts  had  received  any  cultivation  that 
fitted  them  for  a  serious  and  earnest  life.  What 
were  they  to  do,  or  think  about,  suddenly  con- 
pemnod  to  idleness,  with  no  food  for  thought. 


and  no  idea  of  even  the  meaning  of  mediti*'. 
tion? 

**  Statistics  also  prove  that  there  are  not  so 
many  cases  of  insanity  among  Catholics  gen- 
erally OS  among  Protestants.  One  reason  may 
be,  that  the  assurances  which  they  continually 
receive  of  pardon,  and  their  credulity  with  re- 
gard to  the  efficacy  of  the  means  they  use  for 
salvation,  preserve  them  from  disturbing  doubts 
and  fears,  and  the  amusements  which  they  are 
allowed  divert  them  from  speculations  which 
avail  nothing  even  with  strong  and  healthy  in- 
tellects, and  must  surely  destroy  weak  ones,  if 
tliey  do  not  utterly  distract  them. 

"  We  do  not  give  this  as  an  argument  in  favor 
of  Catholicism,  out  only  as  a  fact.  There  is  no 
reason  why  Protestants  should  not  be  os  happy 
as  Catholics.  Those  who  are  ignorant,  or  tliose ' 
who  need  it  for  any  reason,  whether  of  one  faith 
or  another,  shonld  be  furnished  with  healthful 
amusement ;  and  those  who  ore  content  with  in- 
tellectual cultivation  and  resources  should  en- 
deavor for  an  hour  to  conceive  what  they  Would 
do  without  them.'* 

The  writer  is  in  Friburg  and  among  Ges- 
senay  shepherds,  when  such  thoughts  are 
suggested  to  her.  We  quote  a  few  Oessenay 
customs :-» 

"  The  law  again  allowed  the  peasants  of  Ges- 
senay  first  to  dance  on  week  days  and  at  ecrtain' 
annual  festivals,  bnt  now  there  is  no  restriction 
— they  may  dance  all  the  year.  It  was  fonnd 
they  would  resort  to  the  woods  and  ravines  at 
mianight,  and  the  evil  consequences  became 
more,  and  had  a  more  frightful  fatality,  than 
when  they  were  permitted  to  assemble  at  proper 
times  and  in  proper  places.    .    .    . 

"  Thej  have  a  canons  custom  of  assembling 
at  little  inns  called  cabarets,  ofter  morning  ser- 
vice in  church  at  New  Year's  Eve,  every  tmmar- 
ried  youth  conducting  a  maiden,  whom  he  has 
chosen  for  the  occasion.  They  spend  two  or 
three  days  there  together,  and  when  they  leave 
are  betrothed.  The  marriages  are  performed  at 
the  Feast  of  Annunciation,  when  thty  go  in 
pairs  to  church,  powdered  to  corre^Mnd  with 
their  mountains,  and  the  bridegroom  carrying  a 
long  sword.  If  it  is  a  widow  who  marries,  they 
choose  a  kin^,  and  bear  him  on  their  shoulders 
around  the  village,  with  great  noise  and  shout- 
ing, finishing  with  theatricals,  representing  vari- 
ous scenes  in  their  history. 

"  A  traveller  relates  that  one  day,  when  climb- 
ing the  mountains,  he  met  a  young  girl  who  had 
sole  char;^  of  the  flocks  and  herds,  no  other 
person  being  within  miles  of  her.  He  asked  her 
to  give  him  a  cup  of  milk.  She  answered,  *  The 
milk  belongs  to  my  mother.'  '  But  I  am  very 
thirsty,'  said  the  wanderer.  She  looked  down  a 
moment  in  deep  thought,  and  then  ran  quickly 
away,  and  soon  returned  with  a  foaming  tank- 
ard. He  offered  her  money,  and  she  said  with 
serious  surprise,  *  You  told  me  you  were  tliirsty, 
and  I  gave  you  milk ;  what  would  my  mother 
say  if  I  told  her  milk  ?  '  " 

Of  books  of  travel  written  by  ladies  this 
is,  in  short,  one  of  the  most  liberal  and  sen- 
sible. 
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THE  ROOK. — LINES    IN   A   SEASON   OF   SICKNESS. 


THE   BEST   GIFT. 

Heabt,  tlioa  wiH  griere  no  more, 

Darkness  is  past ; 
Storm-cloud  and  gloom  are  o'er. 

Peace  come  at  last. 
Fate  smiles  at  lengtli  on 

The  web  she  bath  wove, 
Gives  one  to  love  me.  Heart, 

Some  one  to  love ! 

Sammcr  there  is  bat  one, 

Dajr  without  night ; 
Winter's  a  name  alone, 

No  frost  nor  blight- 
Grief  passes  Btinglets  by, 

Cares  pointless  prove, 
For  some  one  loves  me.  Hearty 

Some  one  I  love. 

Flowers  have  sweeter  sprang, 

Skies  seemed  more  clear, 
Birds  have  more  blithelj  sang. 

Heaven  seemed  so  near^ 
Life  cained  a  sadden  worth. 

All  price  above, 
Since  some  one  loves  me,  Heart, 

Since  I  have  loved. 

Harshness,  where  bides  it  nowl 

Sorrow,  where  fled  ? 
Weariness  buried  low, 

Joj  come  instead. 
Patience  that  hopcth  all. 

Trust  to  bo  proved, 
By  one  that  loves  me.  Heart, 

One  that  I  love. 

Speak  to  me,  silver  stream, 

Language  thon'st  found. 
Soft  clouds  of  sunset's  dream 

Floating  around. 
Toices  in  all  of  ye, 

Field,  brook,  and  grove, 
Whisper,  one  loves  me.  Heart, 

One  that  I  love. 

Sweet  rose,  thou  hast  a  roico 

In  thy  soft  breath, 
In  thy  world  I  rejoice— 

Hark  I  what  she  saith— 
"  Last  glimpse  of  Paradise, 

Where  I  had  birth. 
To  thee  is  granted, 

O  daughter  of  earth ; 
Prize  it,  and  treasure  it. 

All  else  above  "~^ 
Some  one  to  love  thee.  Heart, 

Some  one  to  love ! 


'^National  Maganne, 


F.O. 


THE   BOOK. 

Lit  the  Skylark  make  her  boast 

O^tlie  high  and  laurelled  host 

Who  have  hailed  her  Heaven's  Chorister  fo 

long : 
Let  the  Nightingale  repeat 
In  her  treble,  low  and  sweet. 
The  lays  that  in  her  honor  bate  been  tang ; 


Let  each  bird  in  her  degree. 
In  the  cload,er  on  the  tree. 
Have  the  meed  of  praisefnl  song  which  is  her 

duo. 
Her  proper  tribute,  whether 
For  ncr  song  or  for  her  feather- 
But  my  BcK>k  must  have  her  commendation 

too. 
Though  her  voice  be  somewhat  hoarse, 
Tet  her  language  is  not  coarse. 
As  the  case  is  witli  the  parrot  and  the  pye, 
Thongh  the  hue  be  modest  black,  i 

She  wears  satin  on  her  back,  ' 

And  as  fine  as  any  bird  that  wings  in  the  sky  I 
Though  her  notes  are  not  a  score, 
Tet  she  owns  a  many  more 
Than  the  Caekoo,  in  whose  praise  all  bordl  } 

agree, 
While  their  private  lives — ^I  guess, 
Mr.  R.  'twould  quite  distress 
To  name  his  wife  with  such  a  bird  as  she! 
Ob.  to  see  her  pick  up  sticks 

i Which  to  her  are  stone  and  bricks), 
^or  the  building  of  her  mansion  in  the  elm  t 
Oh,  to  see  her  roocher-beak 
Far  too  full  of  worms  to  f/woJr— 
'TIS  a  lesson  for  her  sex  throughout  the  realm  f 
True  it  is,  at  mom  and  eve. 
When  they  seek  their  nests  or  leave. 
There  seems  of^en  not  a  little  to  be  said ; 
But,  again,  of  this  we're  certain, 
They've  no  lectures  of  the  curtain, 
And  thev  shut  their  golden  beaks  when  they're 

abed! 
Oh,  in  sooth,  I  love  that  clangor 
That,  with  solemn,  dreamy  languor, 
Floateth  o'er  the   leafless   tree-tops 

spring, 
When,  with  haif-shnt,  dosky  pinion. 
In  the  Mareh  wind's  bine  dominion. 
The  Rook  unto  the  swaying  branch  doth 
For  its  slumbrous  music  yields 
Visions  of  familiar  fields. 
Dear  places  whither  Memory  loves  to  roam. 
Many  a  face  and  many  a  voice 
That  can  bid  this  heart  rejoice. 
Though  in  exile  from  its  friends  and  fW>m  ita 

home. 

^~Chamhen*$  JomnaL 
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LINES  IN   A  SEASON   OF   SICKNESS. 

BT  ▲  OOOD  LIVKK. 

My  Stomach's  ever  eravin^  for  enjoyment 

And  I  supply  ii, 

Because,  from  diet, 
I  do  derive  nnspeakable  enjoyment. 

Bat  then  there  comes  the  melancholy  qnestion. 

Why  do  I  suffer, 

A  poor  old  buff'er. 
So  much  from  gout  and  bile  and  indigestion  1 

Some  pec^le  goice  their  brains  with  emdition, 

LMrnmg  and  thhiking; 

Eating  and  drinking 
So  Pre  overworked  my  organs  of  nutrition. 

-^PimdL 


coHciaNiNo  oRowmo  au>. 
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From  Fruer'f  Magudne. 
CONCERNING  QR0WIN6  OLD. 

I  WAS  sitting,  on  a  yery  warm  and  bright 
summer  morning,  upon  a  grayestone  in  the 
churchyard.  It  was  a  flat  gravestonei  ele- 
yated  upon  four  little  pillars,  and  covering 
the  spot  where  sleeps  the  mortal  part  of  a 
Tenerable  clergyman  yrho  preceded  me  in 
my  parish,  and  who  held  the  diarge  of  it  for 
sixty  years.  I  had  gone  down  to  the  church- 
yard, as  usual,  for  a  while  after  breakfast, 
.with  a  little  companion,  who  in  those  days 
was  generally  with  me  wherever  I  went. 
And  while  she  was  walking  about,  attended 
by  a  solemn  dog,  I  sat  down  in  the  sunshine 
on  the  stone,  gray  with  lichen,  and  green 
with  moss.  I  thought  of  the  old  gentleman 
who  had  slept  below  for  fifty  years.  I  wcm- 
dered  if  he  had  sometimes  come  to  the 
churchyard  after  breakfkst  before  he  began 
his  task  of  sermon-writing.  I  reflected  how 
his  heart,  mouldered  into  dust,  was  now  so 
free  from  all  the  little  heats  and  worries 
which  will  find  their  way  into  even  the 
quietest  life  in  this  world.  And  sitting  there, 
I  put  my  right  hand  upon  the  mossy  stone. 
The  contrast  of  the  hand  upon  the  green 
surface  caught  the  eye  of  my  eompanion,  who 
was  not  four  years  old.  She  came  slowly 
up,  and  laid  down  her  own  hand  beside  mine 
on  the  mossy  expanse.  And  after  looking 
at  it  in  various  ways  for  several  minutes, 
and  contrasting  her  own  little  hand  with  the 
weary  one  which  is  now  writing  this  page, 
she  asked,  thoughtfully  and  doubtfully, — 
Was  your  hand  ever  a  Kttle  hand  like  mine  P 

Tes,  I  said,  as  I  spread  it  out  on  the  stone, 
and  looked  at  it :  it  seems  a  very  short  time 
since  that  was  a  little  hand  like  yours.  It 
was  a  fat  little  hand :  not  the  least  like  those 
thin  fingers  and  many  wrinkles  now.  When 
it  grew  rather  bigger,  the  fingers  had  gener- 
ally various  deep  cuts,  got  in  making  and 
^S^^  B^ups :  those  were  the  days  when  I 
intended  to  be  a  sailor.  It  gradually  grew 
bigger,  as  all  little  hands  will  do,  if  spared 
in  this  world.  And  now,  it  has  done  a  great 
many  things.  It  has  smoothed  the  heads 
of  many  children,  and  the  noses  of  various 
horses.  It  has  travelled,  I  thought  to  my- 
self, along  thousands  of  written  pages.  It 
has  paid  away  money,  and  occasionally  re- 
ceived it  In  many  things  that  hand  has 
fallen  short,  I  thought  i  yet  several  things 
which  that  hand  foimd  to  d0|  it  did  with  ito 


might  So  here,  I  thought,  were  three  hands, 
not  far  apart  There  was  the  little  hand  of 
infancy  j  four  dairies  were  lying  near  it  on 
the  gravestone  where  it  was  kid  down  to 
compare  with  mine.  Then  the  rather  skinny 
and  not  very  small  hand,  which  is  doing  now 
the  work  of  life.  And  a  couple  of  yards  be* 
neath,  there  was  another  hand,  whose  work 
was  over.  It  was  a  hand  which  had  written 
many  sermons,  preached  in  that  plain  churdi  i 
which  had  turned  over  the  leaves  of  the 
large  pulpit-Bible  (very  old  and  shabby) 
which  I  turned  over  now ;  which  had  often 
opened  the  door  of  the  house  where  now  I 
live.  And  when  I  got  up  from  the  grave- 
stone, and  was  walking  quietly  homeward, 
many  thoughts  came  into  my  mind  Ck>K* 
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And,  indeed,  many  of  the  most  afiSecting 
thoughts  which  can  ever  enter  the  human 
mind  are  concerning  the  lapse  of  Time,  and 
the  traces  which  its  lapse  leaves  upon  human 
beings.  There  is  something  tlttt  touches 
us  in  the  bare  thought  of  Growing  Old.  I 
know  a  house  on  certain  of  whose  walls  there 
hang  portraits  of  members  of  the  family  for 
many  years  back.  It  is  not  a  grand  house, 
where,  to  simple  minds,  the  robes  of  brocade 
and  the  suits  of  armor  fail  to  carry  home 
the  idea  of  real  human  beings.  It  is  the 
house  of  a  not  wealthy  gentleman.  The 
portraits  represent  people  whose  minds  did 
not  run  much  upon  deep  speculations  or 
upon  practical  polities  i  but  who,  no  doubt, 
had  many  thoughts  as  to  how  they  should 
succeed  in  getting  the  ends  to  meet  With 
such  people  does  the  writer  feel  at  home: 
with  such,  probably,  does  the  majority  of 
his  readers.  I  remember,  there,  the  por- 
trait of  a  frail  old  lady,  plainly  on  the  fur- 
thest confines  of  life.  More  than  fourscore 
years  had  left  their  trace  on  the  veneraHe 
head:  you  could  ISuioy  you  saw  the  aged 
hands  shaking.  Opposite  there  hung  the 
picture  of  a  blooming  girl,  in  the  fresh  May 
of  beauty.  The  blooming  girl  was  the 
mother  of  the  venerable  dame  of  fourscore. 
Painting  catches  but  a  glimpse  of  time  i  but 
it  keeps  that  glimpse.  On  the  canvas  the 
face  never  grows  old.  As  Dekker  has  it, 
**  False  colors  last  after  the  true  be  fied.** 
I  have  often  looked  at  the  two  pictures,  in  a 
confhsed  sort  of  reverie.  If  you  ask  what 
it  is  that  I  thought  of  in  lookhig  at  them,  I 
truly  cannot  tell  you.     The  fresh  young 
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beauty  was  the  mother :  the  aged  grand-dame 
wa«  tiie  child:  thai  was  really  alL  But 
there  are  certain  thoughts  upon  which  you 
can  raguely  brood  for  a  long  time. 

You  remember  reading  how  upon  a  day, 
not  many  years  since,  certain  miners,  work- 
ing hi  under  ground,  came  upon  the  body 
of  a  poor  fellow  who  had  perished  in  the 
sufbcating  pit  forty  years  before.  Some 
chemical  agent,  to  which  the  body  had  been 
subjected — an  agent  prepared  in  the  labor- 
atory of  nature — ^had  effectually  arrested  the 
progress  of  decay.  They  brought  it  up  to 
the  siurfkce :  and  for  a  while,  till  it  crumbled 
away,  through  exposure  to  the  atmosphere, 
it  lay  there,  the  image  of  a  fine  sturdy  young 
man.  No  convulsion  had  passed  oyer  the 
face  in  death:  the  features  were  tranquil; 
the  hair  was  black  as  jet.  No  one  recog- 
nized the  face :  a  generation  had  grown  up 
since  the  day  on  which  the  miner  went  down 
his  shaft  for  the  last  time.  But  a  tottering, 
old  woman,  who  had  hurried  from  her  cot- 
tage at  hearing  the  news,  came  up:  and  she 
knew  again  the  face  which  through  all  these 
years  she  had  never  quite  forgot.  The  poor 
miner  was  to  have  been  her  husband  the  day 
after  that  on  which  he  died.  They  were 
rough  people,  of  course,  who  were  looking 
on :  a  liberal  education  and  refined  feelings 
are  not  deemed  essential  to  the  man  whose 
work  it  is  to  get  up  coals,  or  even  tin :  but 
there  were  no  dry  e3res  there  when  the  gray- 
headed  old  pilgrim  cast  herself  upon  the 
youthful  corpse,  and  poured  out  to  its  deaf 
ear  many  words  of  endearment,  unused  for 
forty  years.  It  was  a  touching  contrast: 
the  one  so  old,  the  other  so  young.  They 
had  both  been  young,  these  long  years  ago : 
but  time  had  gone  on  with  the  Hving,  and 
stood  still  with  the  dead.  It  is  difficult  to 
account  for  the  precise  kind  and  degree  of 
feeling  with  which  we  should  have  witnessed 
the  little  picture.  I  state  the  &ct :  I  can 
say  no  more.  I  mention  it  in  proof  of  my 
principle,  that  a  certain  vague  pensiveness 
is  the  result  of  musing  upon  the  lapse  of 
time ;  and  a  certain  undefinable  pathos  of 
any  incident  which  brings  strongly  home  to 
us  that  lapse  and  its  eflfocts. 

"In  silence  Matthew  lay,  and  eyed 
The  spring  beneath  the  tree : 
And  thus  the  dear  old  man  replied, 
The  gray-haired  man  of  glee : 

" '  No  chedc,  no  stay,  that  streamlet  fears- 
How  merrily  it  goes  f 
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'Twill  nrarmnr  on  a  thousand  yetn. 
And  flow  as  now  it  flows. 

'  And  here,  on  this  delightfol  day, 
I  cannot  choose  bat  think 

How  of^,  a  vigorons  man,  I  lay 
Beside  this  foantain's  brink. 


"  *  Mt  eyes  are  dim  with  childish  tears. 
My  heart  is  idly  stirred, 
For  the  same  sound  is  in  my  ears 
Which  in  those  days  I  heard.'  " 


>f 


That  is  really  the  sum  of  what  is  to  be 
said  on  the  subject.  And  it  has  always  ap- 
peared to  me  that  Mr.  Dickens  has  shown 
an  amount  of  philosophical  insight  which 
does  not  always  characterize  him,  when  he 
wrote  certain  reflections,  which  he  puts  in 
the  mouth  of  one  Mr.  Boker,  who  was  a 
turnkey  in  the  Fleet  Prison.  I  do  not  know 
why  it  should  be  so ;  but  these  words  are 
to  me  more  strikingly  truthful  than  almost 
any  others  which  the  eminent  author  ever 
produced : — 

"'You  remember  Tom  Martin,  Neddy t 
Bless  my  dear  eyes,'  said  Mr.  Koker,  shaking 
his  head  slowly  from  side  to  side,  and  gazing 
abstractedly  ont  of  the  grated  window  before 
him,  as  if  he  were  fondly  recalling  some  peace- 
ful scene  of  his  early  youth,  '  it  seems  but  yes- 
terday that  he  whopped  the  coal-heaver  down  at 
the  ]jox-under-the-Uill,  by  the  wharf  there.  I 
think  I  can  see  him  now,  a  coming  up  the  Strand 
between  two  street-keepers,  a  little  sobered,  by 
the  bruising,  with  a  patch  o'  \vinegar  and  brown 

Caper  over  nis  right  eyelid,  and  that  ^cro  lovely 
ull-dog,  OS  pinned  the  little  boy  arterwards,  a 
following  at  bis  heels.  What  a  rum  thing  Time 
is,  aint  it,  Neddy  1 ' " 

Here  we  find,  truthfully  represented,  an 
essential  mood  of  the  human  mind.  It  is  a 
moi^e  pleasing  picture,  perhans,  that  comes 
bock  upon  us  in  startlmg  firesnness,  making 
us  wonder  if  it  is  really  so  long  ago  since 
then,  and  our  sentiment  with  regard  to  time 
is  more  elegantlv  expressed ;  but  it  really 
comes  to  this.  You  can  say  no  more  of  time 
than  that  it  is  a  strange,  undefinable,  inex- 
plicable thing ;  and  when,  by  some  caprice 
of  memory,  some  long-departed  scene  comet 
vividly  back,  what  more  definite  thing  can 
you  do  than  iust  shake  your  head,  ana  gaze 
abstractedly,  like  Mr.  Boker?  Like  distant 
bells  upon  the  breeze,  some  breath  from 
childhood  shows  us  plainly  for  a  moment  the 
little  thing  that  was  ourselfl  What  more 
can  you  do  but  look  at  the  picture,  and  feel 
that  it  is  strange  P  More  important  things 
have  been  forgotten;  but  you  remember 
how,  when  you  were  four  years  old,  you  ran 
a  race  along  a  path  with  a  green  slope  beside 
it,  and  watched  the  small  shadow  keeping 
pace  with  you  along  the  green  slope;  oryoa 
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recall  the  precise  fbding  with  which  you  sat 
down  in  tne  railway  carriage  on  tne  day 
when  you  first  came  home  firom  school  for  the 
holidays,  and  felt  the  train  glide  away.  And 
when  these  things  returui  what  can  you  do  but 
lean  your  head  upon  your  hand,  and  yaguely 
muse  and  feel?  I  nave  always  much  ad- 
mired the  truthful  account  of  the  small  boy's 
fancies,  as  he  sits  and  gazes  into  the  elowing 
fire  **  with  his  wee  round  face."  Mr.  Bal- 
lantine  is  a  true  philosopher  as  well  as  a  true 
poet. 

"For  a'  sae  sage  be  looks,  wbat  can  the  laddie 
ken? 
He's  THiNKiK*  UPON  KABTHiNO,  like  moDy 
mighty  men ! " 

We  can  all  ''think  of  naething,"  and 
think  of  it  for  a  long  time,  while  yet  the 
mind  is  by  no  means  a  blai^k. 

It  is  very  easy,  in  one  sense,  to  fi^^w  old. 
You  haye  but  to  sit  stiU  and  do  nothing,  and 
time  passing  oyer  you  will  make  you  old. 
But  to  grow  old  wisely  and  genially,  is  one 
of  the  most  difficult  tasks  to  which  a  human 
being  can  eyer  set  himself.  It  is  yery  hard 
to  make  up  your  mind  to  it.  Some  men 
grow  old,  struggling  and  recalcitrating, 
oragged  along  against  their  will,  clinging  to 
each  birthday  as  the  drowning  man  catcnes 
at  an  oyerhanging  bou^h.  Some  folk  grow 
old,  grac^ftiUy  and  fittmgly.  I  think  that, 
as  a  general  rule,  the  people  who  least  re- 
luctantly grow  old,  are  worthy  men  and  wo- 
men, who  see  their  children  growing  up  into 
all  that  is  good  and  admirable,  with  equal 
steps  to  those  by  which  they  feel  themselyes 
to  DO  growing  downward.  A  better,  nobler, 
and  happier  self,  they  think,  will  take  their 

Elace;  and  in  aU  toe  success,  honor,  and 
appiness  of  that  new  self,  they  can  feel  a 
purer  and  worthier  pride  than  they  eyer  felt 
in  their  own.  But  the  human  being  who 
has  no  one  to  represent  him  when  he  is  gone, 
will  naturally  wish  to  put  off  the  time  of  his 
ffoing  as  long  as  may  oe.  It  seems  to  be  a 
difficult  thin^  to  hit  the  medium  between 
clinging  foobshly  to  youth  and  makine  an 
ttlSectea  parade  of  age.  Entire  naturamess 
upon  this  subject  appears  to  be  yery  hard  of 
attainment.  You  know  how  many  people, 
men  as  well  as  women,  pretend  to  be  younger 
than  they  really  are.  I  haye  found  yarious 
motiyes  lead  to  this  pretence.  I  haye  known 
men,  distinguished  at  a  tolerably  early  age 
in  some  walk  of  intellectual  exertion,  who  m 
announcing  their  age  (whidi  they  frequently 
did  without  any  necessity),  were  wont  to  de- 
duct three  or  fiye  years  m>m  the  actual  tale, 
plainly  with  the  intention  of  making  their 
talent  and  skill  more  remarkable,  by  adding 
the  element  of  these  bein^  deyeloped  at  a 
wonderfully  early  sta^  of  hfb.  They  wished 
to  be  reoognizea  as  infant  phenomena.    To 
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be  an  eloquent  preacher  is  always  an  ex- 
cellent thing ;  but  how  much  more  wonder- 
ful if  the  preacner  be  no  more  than  twenty- 
two  or  twenty-three.  To  repeat  The  BccUU 
of  Hohenlinaen  is  a  worthy  achieyement,  but 
the 'foolish  parent  pats  his  child's  head  with 
special  exultation,  as  he  tells  you  that  his 
child,  who  has  just  repeated  that  popular 
poem,  is  no  more  than  two  years  old.  It  is 
not  improbable  that  the  child's  real  age  is 
two  years  and  eleyen  months.  It  is  yery 
likely  that  the  preacher's  real  age  is  twenty- 
eight.  I  remember  hearing  of  a  certain  cler* 
ical  person  who,  presuming  on  a  yery  youth- 
ful aspect,  gaye  himself  out  as  twent}'-four, 
when  m  fact  he  was  thirty.  I  happened  ac- 
cidentally to  see  the  register  of  that  incliyid- 
ual's  baptism,  which  took  place  fiye  years 
before  tne  period  at  which  he  said  he  was 
bom.  The  fact  of  Uus  document's  existence 
was  made  known  to  the  man,  by  way  of 
correcting  his  singular  mistake.  He  saw  it ; 
but  he  chmg  to  the  fond  delusion ;  and  a 
year  or  two  afterwards  I  read  with  much 
amusement  in  a  newspaper  some  account  of 
a  speech  made  by  him,  into  which  account 
was  incorporated  an  assurance  that  the  speedi 
was  the  more  remarkable,  inasmuch  as  the 
youthful  orator  was  no  more  than  twenty- 
four!  Very,  very  contemptible,  you  sayi 
and  I  entirely  agree  with  you.  And  apart 
from  the  dishonesty,  I  do  not  think  that  judi- 
cious people  will  yalue  yery  highly  the  crude 
fruit  which  has  been  forced  to  a  certain  ripe- 
ness before  its  time.  Let  us  have  the  ma- 
ture thing.  Give  us  intellectual  beef  rather 
than  intdlectual  veal.  In  the  domain  of 
poetry,  great  things  have  occasionally  been 
done  at  a  very  early  a^e ;  for  you  do  not  in- 
sist upon  sound  and  judicious  views  of  life 
in  poetry.  For  plain  sense  and  practical 
guidance,  you  go  elsewhere.  But  in  every 
other  department  of  literature,  the  yalue  of 
a  production  is  in  direct  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  the  experience  whicn  it  embodies. 
A  man  can  speak  with  authority  only  of  that 
which  he  has  himself  felt  and  known.  A 
man  cannot  paint  portraits  till  he  has  Been 
fhces.  And  all  feeling,  and  most  moods  of 
mind,  will  be  very  poorly  described  by  one 
who  takes  his  notion  of  them  at  second-hand. 
When  you  are  very  young  yourself,  you  may 
read  with  sympathy  the  writings  of  very 
young  men;  but  when  you  have  reached 
maturity,  and  learned  by  experience  the  de- 
tails and  realities  of  life,  you  will  be  con- 
scious of  a  certain  indefinable  want  in  such 
writings.  And  I  do  not  know  that  this  de- 
fect can  be  described  more  definitely  than 
by  saying  that  the  entire  thing  is  veal,  not 
beef.  You  have  the  immature  animaL  You 
have  the  **  berries  harsh  and  crude." 
But  long  after  the  period  at  which  it  is 
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possible  to  assume  ^be  position  of  tlie  iahxA 
pkenomenon,  you  still  find  many  men  anx- 
ious to  represent  tfaemselTes  as  a  good  deal 
younger  oian  they  are.  To  the  population 
of  Bntain  generally,  ten  years  elapse  before 
one  census  is  followed  by  the  next;  but 
some  persons,  in  these  ten  years,  grow  no 
more  than  two  or  three  years  older.  Let  me 
confess  to  an  extreme  abhorrence  of  such 
men.  Their  conduct  afiiscts  me  with  an  in- 
describable disgust  I  dislike  it  more  than 
many  things  which  in  themsdyes  are  proba* 
bly  more  eyil  morally.  Such  men  are,  in 
the  essential  meaning  of  the  word,  humbugg. 
They  are  shams  $  impostures ;  fidse  pretences, 
lliey  are  an  embodied  falsehood )  their  yery 
personality  is  a  lie  i  and  you  don't  know 
what  about  them  may  next  proye  to  be  a 
deception.  Looking  at  a  man  who  says  he 
is  forty-three  when  m  fact  he  is  aboye  sixlr, 
I  suspect  him  all  oyer.  I  am  in  doubt 
whether  his  hair,  his  teeth,  his  eyes,  are 
reaL  I  do  not  know  whether  that  breadth 
of  chest  be  the  deydopment  of  manly  bone 
and  musde,  or  the  skilM  padding  of  the 
tailor.  I  am  not  sure  how  much  is  the  man, 
and  how  much  the  work  of  his  yalet.  I  sus- 
pect that  his  whiskers  and  moustache  are 
dyed.  I  look  at  his  tight  boots,  and  think 
how  they  must  be  tormenting  his  poor  old 
corny  feet.  I  admire  his  aff^^ted  buoyancy 
of  manner,  and  think  how  the  miserable 
creature  must  collapse  when  he  finds  himself 
alone,  and  is  no  longer  eompeUed  by  the 
presence  of  company  to  put  himself  on  the 
stretch,  and  carry  on  that  wretched  acting. 
When  I  see  the  old  reptile  whispering  in  a 
comer  to  a  girl  of  eighteen,  or  luraydy 
squeesing  her  in  a  waits,  I  should  like  ex- 
tremely to  take  him  by  the  neck,  and  shake 
him  till  he  came  into  tne  pieces  of  which  he 
is  made  up.  And  when  I  haye  heard  (long 
ago)  such  a  one,  with  a  hideous  gk>ating 
r^sh  telling  a  profane  or  indecent  story  $  or 
instilling  c}rnical  and  impious  notions  of  life 
and  thin^  into  the  minos  of  younff  ladsj  or 
(more  msgustin^  still)  using  phrases  of 
double  meaning  m  the  presence  of  innocent 
young  women,  and  enjoying  their  innocent 

?liorance  of  his  sense ;  I  haye  thought  that 
was  beholding  as  desraded  a  phase  of  hu- 
man nature  as  you  wm  find  on  the  face  of 
tins  sinful  world.  O  yenerable  age ;  Rray, 
wise,  kindly,  sympathetic;  before  which  I 
shall  neyer  cease  reyermtly  to  bend,  respect- 
ing eyen  what  I  may  (wron^y  perhaps) 
esteem  your  prejudices ;  that  you  should  be 
caricatured  and  degraded  in  that  foul,  old 
leering  satyr !  And  if  there  be  a  tiling  on 
earth  that  disgusts  one  more  than  eyen  the 
thought  of  the  animal  himself,  it  is  to  think 
of  ministers  of  rdigion  f  prudently  pious) 
idio  will  wait  meekfy  in  his  ante^bamber 


and  sit  humbly  at  bis  table,  because  he  is  an 
earl  or  a  duke ! 

But  though  aU  this  be  so,  there  is  a  sense 
in  which  I  interpret  the  clinging  to  youth,  in 
which  there  is  nothing  contemptible  about 
it,  but  much  that  is  touching  and  pleasing. 
I  abominate  the  padded,  rouged,  dyed  old 
sham ;  but  I  heartly  respect  the  man  or  wo- 
man, pensiye  and  sad,  as  some  little  circum* 
stance  has  impressed  upon  them  the  fact 
that  tbey  are  growing  old.  A  man  or  wo- 
man is  a  fool,  who  is  indignant  at  being 
called  ike  M  lady  or  ihe  old  geidUmaniAxsn 
these  phrases  state  the  truth ;  but  there  is 
nothing  foolish  or  unworthy  when  some  suchj 
occurrence  brings  it  home  to  us,  with  some-l 
thing  of  a  shock,  that  we  are  no  lon^^ 
reckoned  among  the  young,  and  that  the  m- 
nocent  and  impressionable  days  of  childhood 
Tso  well  remembered)  are  beginning  to  be 
w  away.  We  are  drawing  nearer,  we  know» 
to  certain  solemn  realities  of  which  we 
speak  mudi  and  fed  little;  the  undiscoyered 
country  (humbly  sought  through  the  pilg^rim- 
age  of  life)  is  looming  in  the  distance  befcure. 
We  feel  that  life  is  not  long,  and  is  not  com- 
monplace, when  it  is  regarded  as  the  portal 
to  eternity.  And  prooably  nothing  will 
brinff  back  the  season  of  inmncy  ana  early 
youu  upon  any  thouriitful  man's  mind  so 
yiyidly  as  the  sense  that  he  is  mwing  old* 
How  short  a  time  since  then !  You  look  at 
your  ^reat  brown  hand.  It  seems  but  yester- 
day since  a  boy-companion  (gray  now)  tried 
to  print  your  name  upon  the  little  paw,  and 
there  was  not  room.  You  remember  it  (is  it 
fiye-and-twenty  years  since?)  as  it  looked 
when  laid  on  the  nead  of  a  friendly  do^,  two 
or  three  days  before  you  found  him  poisoned 
and  dead ;  and  help^,  not  without  tears,  to 
bury  him  in  the  garden  under  an  apple-tree* 
You  see,  as  plaimy  as  if  you  saw  it  now,  his 
brown  eye,  as  it  looked  at  you  in  life  for  the 
last  time.  And  as  you  feel  these  things,  you 
quite  unafiectedly  and  sincerely  put  off,  time 
after  time,  the  period  at  which  vou  will  ac- 
cept it  as  a  &ct,  that  you  are  old.  Twenty- 
eight,  thirty,  thirty-fiye,  forty-dffht,  mark 
years  on  reaching  which  you  will  still  feel 
yourself  young ;  many  men  honestly  think 
that  sixty-fiye  or  sixty-eight  is  the  prime  of 
life.  A  less  amiable  accompaniment  of  this 
pleasing  belief  is  often  found  in  a  dispo- 
sition to  call  younger  men  (and  not  yery 
young)  hoy9.  I  haye  heard  that  word  uttered 
m  a  yenr  spiteful  tone,  as  though  it  were  a 
name  of  ^leat  reproach.  There  are  few  epi- 
thets which  I  haye  eyer  heard  applied  in  a 
manner  betokening  greater  bitterness,  than 
that  of  a  deoet  la£  You  remember  how  Sir 
Robert  Walpole  buried  the  charge  of  youth 
against  Pitt.  You  remember  how  Pitt  ^or 
Br.  Johnson  ibr  him)  defended  himself  witii 
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gsest  foree  of  axgoment  agaiiist  tho  imputa- 
tion. Possibly  in  some  cases  envy  is  at  tke 
root  of  the  matter.  Not  every  man  has  the 
magnanimity  of  Sir  Bulwer  Lytton,  who  teUs 
ui  so  frankly  and  so  often  how  much  he 
would  like  to  be  young  again  if  he  could. 

To  grow  old  is  so  serious  a  matter,  that  it 
always  appears  to  me  as  if  there  were  some- 
thing like  profanation  in  putting  the  feet  or 
its  attendant  circumstances  in  a  ludicrous 
manner.  It  is  not  a  fit  thing  to  joke  about. 
A  funny  man  mig^t  write  a  comic  descrip- 
tion of  the  way  in  which  starving  sailors  on  a 
rait  used  up  their  last  poor  aiuotments  of 
bread'and  water,  and  watched  with  sinking 
hearts  tiieir  poor  stock  decrease.  Or  he 
night  record  in  a  fashion  that  some  peonle 
would  lau^h  at,  the  gradual  sinking  of  a 
£unily  which  had  lost  its  means  through  de- 
gree after  degree  in  the  social  scale,  till  the 
workhouse  was  reached  at  last.  But  I  do 
not  think  there  is  any  thing  really  amusing 
in  the  spectacle  of  a  human  being  siving  up 
hold  after  hold  to  which  he  had  clung,  and 
sinking  always  lower  and  lower  i  and  there 
is  no  doubt  tnat,  in  a  physical  sense,  we  soon 
come  to  do  all  ^at  in  the  process  of  grow- 
ing old.  And  though  you  may  put  each  little 
mortification,  each  petty  coming  down,  in  a 
way  amusing  to  bystanders,  it  should  always 
be  remembered  that  each  may  imply  a  se- 
vere pang  on  the  part  of  the  man  himself. 
We  smile  when  Mr.  Dickens  tells  us  concern- 
ing his  hero,  Mr.  Tupman,  that 

''  Time  and  feedini;  had  expanded  that  once 
romantic  form  ;  the  black  silk  waistcoat  had  bo- 
come  more  and  moro  developed ;  inch  by  inch 
had  the  gold  watch-chain  beneath  it  disappeared 
ffom  within  the  range  of  Tupman's  tision ;  and 
gndaally  had  the  capacious  chin  encroached 
upon  the  borders  of  the  white  cravat;  bnt  tlie 
flottl  of  Tupman  had  known  no  change." 

•  Now,  although  Mr.  Tupman  was  an  ex- 
ceedingly fat  man  physically,  and  morally 
(to  say  the  truth)  a  very  great  fool,  you  may 
rely  upon  it  that  as  each  Uttle  circumstance 
baa  occurred  which  his  biographer  has  re- 
corded, it  would  be  a  very  senous  circum- 
stance in  the  feeling  of  poor  Tuppnan  him- 
eelf.  And  this  not  nearly  so  much  for  the 
little  personal  mortification  implied  in  each 
step  A  expanding  bulk  and  lessening  agility, 
but  because  each  would  be  felt  as  a  milestone, 

^marking  the  progress  of  Tupman  from  his 
cradle  to  his  grave.  Each  would  be  some- 
thing to  sifpify  that  the  innocence  and  fresh- 
ness of  childhood  were  left  so  much  further 
behind,  and  that  the  reality  of  life  was  grow- 
ing more  hard  and  prosaic  It  is  some  fedU 
ing  like  this  which  makes  it  a  sad  thing  to 
lav  aside  an  old  coat  which  one  has  worn  for 
alongtime.    Xtisadecidedste^p,    Ofcourse 
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we  all  know  that  time  eoes  on  as  fast  when 
its  progress  is  unmarked  as  when  it  is  noted* 
And  eSch  day  that  the  coat  went  on  was  an 
onward  stage  as  truly  as  the  day  when  the 
coat  went  off;  but  in  this  world  we  must 
take  things  as  ihej  are  to  our  feelings :  and 
there  is  something  that  very  strongly  ap- 
peals to  our  feeling  in  a  decided  beginning 
or  a  decided  ending.   Do  not  laugh,  thoug|ht- 
less  folk,  at  the  poor  old  maid,  who  persists 
in  goinff  bareheaded  long  after  she  ought  to 
have  taxen  to  caps.    You  cannot  know  how 
much  further  away  that  change  would  make 
her  days  of  childhood  seem :  how  much  more 
remote  and  dim  and  faint  it  would  make  the 
litUe  life,  the  face,  the  voice  of  the  young 
brother  or  sister  that  died  when  they  both  * 
were  children  together.    Do  not  fancy  that 
it  is  mere  personal  vanity  which  prompts 
that  dinging  to  apparent  youth:  feelings 
which  are  p^entle,  pure,  and  estimable  may 
protest  against  any  change  from  the  old  fa- 
miliar way.    Do  not  smue  at  the  phrases  of 
the  house  when  there  are  gray-headed  hoySf 
and  girl9  on  the  lower  side  of  forty-five :  it 
would  be  a  terrible  sacrifice,  it  would  make 
a  terrible  change,  to  give  up  the  old  names* 
You  thoughtless  young  people  are  ready  to 
deride  Mr.  Smith  when  he  appears  in  his 
new  wig.    You  do  not  think  how,  when  poor 
Smith  went  to  Truefitt's  to  eet  it,  he  thought 
many  thoughts  of  the  long-departed  mother, 
whom  he  remembers  dimly  on  her  sick-bed 
smoothing  down  her  little  boy's  hair,  thick 
enough  Uien.    And  when  you  see  Mr.  Rob- 
inson puffing  up  the  hill  with  purpled  £Eioe 
and  laooring  bieath,  do  you  think  that  poor 
Bobinson  does  not  remember  the  days  when 
he  was  the  best  runner  at  school  ?    rerhaps 
he  tells  you  at  considerable  length  about 
tjiese  days.     Well,  listen  patiently:  some 
day  you  may  be  telling  long  stories  too* 
There  is  a  peculiar  sadness  in  thinking  of 
exertions  or  body  or  mind  to  which  we  were 
once  eoual,  but  to  which  we  are  not  equal 
now.    You  remember  the  not  very  earnest 
Swift,  conscious  that  the  '*  decay  at  the  top" 
had  begun,  bursting  into  tears  as  he  r^id 
one  of  his  early  works,  and  exclaiming, 
''Heavens,  what  a  genius  I  had  when  I 
wrote  that  I  **    What  is  there  more  touching 
than  the  picture  of  poor  Sir  Walter,  wheeled 
like  a  duld  in  a  chair  through  the  rooms 
at  Abbotafbrd,  and   suddenly  exclaiming, 
''  Come,  this  is  sad  idleness,''  and  insistmg 
on  b^^nning  to  dictate  a  new  tale,  in  which 
the  fiuling  powers  of  the  great  magician  m- 
peared  so  sadly,  that  lar^  as  its  marketable 
value  weuld  have  been,  it  never  was  suffered 
to  appear  in  print    Probably  the  sense  of 
enfeebled  Ciiouldes  is  a  sadder  thing  thaa 
the  B^ise   at  diminished  physical  power. 
PiobaUy  Sir  Isaao  Newton,  UL  nia  later  days. 
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when  be  sat  down  to  hit  own  mathematioal 
demonstrations,  and  could  not  understand 
them  or  follow  them,  felt  more  bitterly  the 
wear  of  advancing  time  than  the  gray-headed 
Highlander  sitting  on  a  stone  at  his  cottage 
door  in  the  sunshine,  and  telling  you  how, 
long  ago,  he  could  breast  the  mountain  with 
the  speed  of  a  deer;  or  than  the  crippled 
soldier,  who  leans  upon  his  crutch,  ana  tells 
how,  many  years  a^,  that  shaky  old  hand 
had  cut  down  the  French  cuirassier.    But 
in  either  case  it  is  a  sad  thing  to  think  of 
exertions  once  put  forth,  and  work  once 
done,  which  could  not  be  done  or  put  forth 
now.    Change  for  the  worse  is  always  a  sor- 
rowful thing.    And  the  aged  man,  in  the 
.  respect  of  physical  power,  and  the  capacity 
for  intellectual  exertion,  has  "seen  better 
days.''    You  do  not  like  to  think  that  in  any 
respect  you  are  falling  oE    You  are  not 
pleased  at  being  told  tluit  ten  years  ago  you 
wrote  a  plainer  hand  or  spoke  in  a  rounder 
voice.    It  is  mortifying  to  find  that  whereas 
you  could  once  walk  at  five  miles  an  hour, 
you  can  now  accomplish  no  more  than  three 
and  a  half.    Now,  in  a  hundred  ways,  at 
every  turn,  and  by  a  host  of  Uttle  wounding 
facts,  we  are  compelled  to  feel  as  we  grow 
old  that  we  are  lallinff  ofL     As  the  com- 
plexion roughens,  as  Uie  hair  thins  off,  as 
we  come  to  stoop,  as  we  blow  tremendously 
if  we  attempt  to  run,  the  man  of  no  more 
than  middle  age  is  conscious  of  a  bodily  de- 
cadence.    And  advancing  vears  make  the 
wise  man  sadly  conscious  of  a  mental  deca- 
dence too.    Let  us  be  thankful  that  if  phys- 
ical and  intellectual  decUne  must  come  at  a 
certain  ctaffe  of  growing  old,  there  are  re- 
spects in  which,  so  long  as  we  Uve,  we  may 
nave  the  comfort  of  thinking  that  we  are 
growing  better.     The  higher  nature  may 
daily  be  reaching  a  nobler  development; 
when  "  heart  and  liesh  faint  and  fail,"  when 
the  clay  tenement  is  turninf^  frail  and  shat- 
tered, the  better  part  within  may  show  in 
all  moral  grace  as  but  a  little  lower  than  the 
angels.    Age  need  not  necessarily  be  *'  dark 
and  unlovciv,*'  as  Ossian  says  it  is ;  and  the 
conviction  that  in  some  respect,  that  in  the 
most  important  of  all  respects,  we  are  grow- 
ing better,  tends  mightujr  to  strip  age  of 
that  sense  of  falling  on  wmch  is  the  bitterest 
thing  about  it.    And  as  the  essential  nature 
of  growinff  old ; — ^its  essence  as  a  sad  thing ; 
— ^lies  in  the  sense  of  decadence,  the  convic- 
tion that  in  almost  any  thing  we  are  gain- 
ing ffround  has  a  wonderful  power  to  enable 
us  cheerfully  to  grow  old.    A  man  will  con- 
tentedly grow  fatter,  balder,  and  puffier,  if 
he  feeb  assured  that  he  is  pushing  on  to 
eminence  at  the  bar  or  in  politics ;  and  if  he 
takes  his  seat  upon  the  woolsack  even  at  the 
age  of  seventy-five,  though  he  might  now 
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seek  in  vain  to  dimb  the  trees  he  climbed 
in  }^outh,  or  to  play  at  leapfrog  as  then,  still 
he  is  conscious  that  his  life  on  the  whole  has 
been  a  progress;  that  he  is  on  the  whole 
better  now  than  he  was  in  those  days  which 
were  his  best  davs  physically;  that  to  be 
lord  chancellor,  albeit  a  venerable  one,  is, 
as  the  world  goes,  a  more  eminent  thins 
than  to  be  the  gayest  and  most  active  of 
midshipmen.  And  so  on  the  whole  he  is 
content  to  grow  old,  because  he  feels  that  in 
growing  he  has  not  on  the  whole  been  com- 
ng  down  hill. 

The  supremely  mortifying  thing  is,  to  feel 
that  the  physical  decadence  which  comes 
with  growing  old,  is  not  counterbalanced  by 
any  improvement  whatsoever.  We  shall  not 
mind  much  about  ^wing  less  agile  and  less 
beautiful,  if  we  think  that  we  are  growing 
wiser  and  better.  The  ^ou^  but  wealthy 
merchant,  who  hobbles  with  mfficidty  to  his 
carriage,  feels  that  after  all  he  has  made  an 
advance  upon  those  days  in  which,  if  free 
from  gout,  ne  was  devoid  of  pence ;  and  if  he 
did  not  hobble,  he  had  no  carriage  into 
which  he  might  get  in  that  awkward  man- 
ner. The  gray-haired  old  lady  who  was  a 
beauty  once,  is  consoled  for  her  growing  old, 
if  in  her  age  she  is  admitted  to  the  society 
of  the  county,  while  in  her  youth  she  was 
confined  to  the  society  of  the  town.  Make 
us  feel  that  we  are  better  in  something,  and 
we  shall  be  content  to  be  worse  in  many 
things ;  but  it  is  miserable  to  think  that  in 
all  udngs  we  are  falling  off,  or  even  in  all 
things  standing  still.  A  man  would  be  very 
much  mortified  to  think  that  at  fifty  he  did 
not  write  materially  better  sermons,  essays, 
or  articles  than  he  did  at  five-and-twenty. 
Li  many  things  he  knows  the  autumn  of  life 
is  a  falling-off  from  its  spring-time.  He  has 
ceased  to  dance;  his  voice  quavers  abom- 
inably when  he  tnes  to  sing ;  he  has  no  fancy 
now  for  climbing  hiUs,  and  he  shirks  walks 
of  forty  miles  a  day.  Perhaps  deeper  wrin- 
kles have  been  traced  by  time  on  the  heart 
than  on  the  forehead,  and  the  early  freshness 
of  feeling  is  gone.  But  surely,  in  mellowed 
experience,  in  sobered  and  sound  views  of 
thmgs,  in  tempered  eiroectatioiEf,  in  patience, 
in  sympathy,  in  kinoly  charity,  in  insight 
into  God's  ways  and  dealings,  he  is  better 
now  a  thousand  times  than  he  was  tiien. 
He  has  worked  his  way  through  the  hectio 
stage  in  which  even  able  and  thoughtful  men  i 
fancy  that  Byron  was  a  great  poet.  A 
sounder  judgment  and  a  severer  taste  direct 
him  now ;  in  all  things,  in  short,  that  make 
the  essence  of  the  manly  nature,  he  is  a 
better  and  farther  advanced  man  than  he 
evear  was  before.  The  physical  nature  says, 
by  many  Uttle  signs,  we  aeb  ooixo  dowx 
BILL ;  tiie  spiritual  nature  testifies  by  many 
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noble  gains  and  acquirements,  "wb  abb  oo- 
INO  ONWAED  AND  UPWARD !  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  clergyman's  state  of  feeling  must  be 
a  curious  one,  who,  on  a  fine  Sunday  morn- 
ing, when  he  is  sixty,  can  take  out  of  his 
drawer  a  sermon  which  1*  wrote  at  five-and- 
twent}',  and  go  and  preach  it  with  perfect 
approval  and  without  the  alteration  of  a 
word.  It  is  somewhat  mortifying,  no  doubt, 
to  look  at  a  sermon  which  you  wrote  seven 
or  eight  years  since,  and  which  you  then 
thought  brilliant  eloquence,  and  to  find  that 
in  your  present  judgment  it  is  no  better  than 
tawdrv  fustian.  But  still,  my  friend,  even 
thougn  you  grudge  to  find  uiat  you  must 
throw  the  sermon  aside  and  preach  it  no 
more,  are  you  not  secretly  pleased  at  this 
proof  how  much  your  mind  has  g^own  in 
these  years?  It  is  pleasant  to  tmnk  that 
you  have  not  been  falling  ofi",  not  standing 
stilL  The  wings  of  your  imagination  are 
somewhat  clipped  indeed,  and  ^our  style  has 
lost  something  of  that  pith  wmch  goes  with 
want  of  consideration.  Some  youthful  judges 
may  think  that  you  have  sadly  fallen  off; 
but  you  are  content  in  the  firm  conviction 
that  you  have  vastly  improved.  It  was  veal 
then :  it  is  beef  now.  I  remember  hearing 
with  great  interest  how  a  venerable  professor 
of  fourscore  wrote  in  the  last  few  weeks  of 
his  life  a  little  course  of  lectures  on  a  certain 
debated  point  of  theology.  He  had  out- 
grown his  former  notions  upon  the  subject. 
The  old  man  said  his  former  lectures  upon  it 
did  not  do  him  justice.  Was  it  not  a  pleas- 
ant sight — ^the  aged  tree  bearing  firuit  to  the 
last  ?  How  it  must  have  pleased  and  soothed 
the  good  man  amid  many  advancing  infirm- 
ities to  persuade  himself  (justly  or  uniustly) 
that  in  the  most  important  respect  ne  was 
goin^  onward  still ! 

It  18  indeed  a  pleasant  sight  to  kindly  on- 
lookers, and  it  is  a  sustaining  and  consoling 
thing  to  the  old  man  himself,  when  amid  phys- 
ical decadence  there  is  intellectual  growth. 
But  this  is  not  a  common  thing.  As  a  gen- 
eral rule  it  cannot  be  doubted  that,  intellec- 
tually, we  top  the  summit  sometime  before 
fourscore,  and  begin  to  go  down  hilL  I  do 
not  wish  to  turn  my  essays  into  sermons ;  or 
to  push  upon  my  readers  in  Fraser  things 
more  fitly  addressed  to  my  congregation  on 
Sundays :  still,  let  me  say  tnat  in  the  thought 
that  growing  old  implies  at  last  a  decay  both 
mental  and  oodily,  and  that  unrelieved  go- 
ing down  is  a  very  sad  thing  to  feel  or^  to 
see,  I  find  great  comfort  in  remembering 
that  as  regards  the  best  and  noblest  of  all 
characteristics,  the  old  man  may  be  progress- 
ing to  the  last.  In  all  those  beautiful  qual- 
ities which  most  attract  the  love  and  rever- 
ence of  those  around,  and  which  fit  for  purer 
and  happier  company  than  can  be  found  in 
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this  world,  the  aged  man  or  woman  may  be 
growing  still,  ra.  the  last  days,  indeed,  it 
may  be  ripening  rather  than  growing :  mel- 
lowing, not  expanding.  But  to  do  that  is  to 
«  grow  in  grace."  And  doubtless  the  yel- 
low harvest-field  in  September  is  an  advance 
upon  the  fresh  green  blades  of  June.  You 
may  like  better  to  look  upon  the  wheat  that 
is  progressing  towards  ripeness;  but  the 
wheat  which  has  reached  ripeness  is  not  a 
falling  o£  The  stalks  will  not  bend  now, 
without  breaking :  you  rub  the  heads,  and 
the  yellow  chaff  that  wraps  the  grain,  crum- 
bles off  in  dust.  But  it  is  beyond  a  question 
that  there  you  see  wheat  at  its  best. 

Still,  not  forgetting  this,  we  must  all  feel 
it  sad  to  see  human  beings  as  they  grow  old, 
retrograding  in  material  comforts  and  advan* 
tages.  It  is  a  mournful  thing  to  see :  a  man 
^ower  poorer  as  he  is  growing  older,  or  los- 
ing position  in  any  way.  If  it  were  in  my 
power,  I  would  make  all  barristers,  above 
sixty.  Judges.  They  ou^ht  to  be  put  in  a 
situation  of  dignity  and  independence.  You 
don't  like  to  go  into  a  court  of  justice,  and 
there  behold  a  thin,  gray-headed  counsel, 
somewhat  shaken  in  nerve,  looking  rather 
frail,  battling  away  with  a  fiiU-blooded,  con- 
fident, hopenil,  impudent  fellow,  five-and^ 
twenty  years  his  junior.  The  youthful,  hi  j- 
whiskered,  roaring,  and  buUying  advocate  is 
sure  to  be  held  in  much  the  greater  estima- 
tion by  attorney's  clerks.^  The  old  gentle- 
man's day  is  over }  but  with  lessening  prac- 
tice and  disappointed  ho]>es  he  must  drive 
on  at  the  bar  still.  I  wish  I  were  a  chief 
justice,  that  by  special  deference  and  kind- 
liness of  manner,  I  might  daily  soothe  some- 
what the  feelings  of  tmit  aginff  man.  But  it 
is  especially  in  the  case  of  the  clergy  that 
one  sees  the  painful  si([ht  of  men  growing 
poorer  as  they  are  growing  older.  I  thiniL 
of  the  case  of'^a  clergyman  who  at  his  first 
start  was  rather  fortunate :  who  gets  a  nice 
parish  at  six-and-twenty :  I  mean  a  parish 
which  is  a  nice  one  for  a  man  of  six-and- 
twenty  :  and  who  never  gets  any  other  pre- 
ferment, but  in  that  parish  grows  old.  Don't 
we  all  know  how  pretty  and  elegant  every 
thing  was  about  him  at  first :  how  trim  and 
weemess  were  his  garden  and  shrubbery: 
how  rosy  his  carpets,  how  airy  his  window- 
curtains,  how  neat  though  slight  all  his  fur- 
niture: how  graceful,  merry,  and  nicely 
dressed  the  young  girl  who  was  his  wife: 
how  (besides  hosts  of  parochial  improve- 
ments) he  devised  numberless  little  changes 
about  his  dwelling:  rustic  bowers,  moss- 
houses,  green  mounts,  labyrinthine  walks, 
fantastically  trimmed  yews,  root-bridges  over 
the  little  stream.  But  as  his  family  increased, 
his  income  stood  stilL  It  was  hard  enough 
work  to  make  the  ends  meet  even  at  fixBt, 
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though  young  hearts  are  hooeful :  but  with 
six  or  seven  children,  with  boys  who  must 
be  sent  to  coUe^,  with  girls  who  must  be 
educated  as  ladies,  with  the  prices  of  all 
things  ever  increasing,  with  multiplying  bills 
firom  the  shoemaker,  tailor,  dressmaker ;  the 
poor  parson  grows  yearly  pocurer.  The  rosy 
face  of  the  yoimg  wife  has  now  deep  lines 
of  care :  the  weeUy  sermon  is  dull  and  spir- 
itless :  the  parcel  of  books  comes  no  more : 
the  carpets  grow  threadbare  but  are  not  re* 
placed:  the  furniture  becomes  creaky  and 
rickety:  the  garden  walks  are  weedy:  the 
bark  peels  off  the  rustic  verandah:  the  moss- 
house  falls  much  over  to  one  side :  the  friends, 
far  away,  grow  out  of  all  acquaintance.  The 
parson  himself,  once  so  precise  in  dress,  is 
shabby  and  untidy  now ;  and  his  wife's  neat 
figure  is  gone :  the  servants  are  of  inferior 
class,  coarse  and  insolent :  perhaps  the  bur- 
den of  hopeless  debt  presses  always  with  its 
dull,  dead  weight  upon  the  poor  olergjrman's 
heart.  There  is  liule  spring  in  him  to  push 
off  the  invasion  of  fatigue  snd  infection,  and 
he  is  much  exposed  to  both  i  and  should  he 
be  taken  away,  who  shall  oere  for  the  widow 
and  the  fatherless,  losing  at  once  their  head, 
their  home,  their  means  of  living?  Even 
you,  non-clerical  reader,  know  precisely  what 
1  describe :  hundreds  have  seen  it :  and  such 
will  agre^  with  me  when  I  say  that  there  is 
BO  sadder  sight  than  that  of  a  clergyman, 
with  a  wife  and  children,  growinff  poor  as  he 
is  nowinff  old.  Oh,  that  I  had  the  fortune 
of  John  Jacob  Astor,  that  I  mi^ht  found, 
once  for  all,  a  fund  that  should  raise  forever 
above  penurv  and  degradation  the  widows 
and  the  orphans  of  rectory,  vicarage,  par- 
sonage, and  manse ! 

And  even  when  the  old  man  has  none  de- 
pending upon  him  for  bread,  to  be  provided 
from  his  lessening  store,  there  is  something 
inexpressibly  touching  and  mournful  in  the 
spectacle  of  an  old  man  who  must  pinch  and 
screw.  You  do  not  mind  a  bit  about  a  hope- 
ful young  lad  having  to  live  in  humble  lodg- 
ings up  tnree  pair  of  stairs  ]  or  about  sucn 
a  one  havii^  a  limited  number  of  slurts, 
stoddngs,  and  boots,  and  needing  to  be  very 
careful  and  saving  as  to  his  clothes ;  or  about 
his  having  very  nomely  shaving-things,  or 
hur-brusl^  wmch  are  a  gooddeal  worn  out. 
The  younp  fellow  can  stand  all  that :  it  is 
all  quite  right :  let  him  bear  the  yoke  in  his 
youth :  he  may  look  forward  to  better  days. 
Kor  does  there  seem  in  the  nature  of  things 
any  very  sad  inconsistency  in  the  idea  of  a 
young  lad  carefully  considering  how  long  his 
boots  or  great  coat  will  last,  or  with  what 
minimum  of  shirts  he  can  manage  to  get  on. 
But  I  cannot  bear  the  thought  of  a  gray- 
headed  old  man,  with  shaky  hand  and  weary 
limb,  sitting  down  in  his  lonely  lodging,  and 


meditating  on  such  thinm  as  these :  count- 
ing his  pocket-handkerchiefs,  and  suspectiing 
that  one  is  stolen ;  or  looking  ruefuUy  at  a 
boot  which  has  been  cut  where  the  upper 
leather  joins  the  sole.  Let  not  the  aged 
man  be  worried  wfth  such  petty  details !  Of 
course,  my  reader,  I  know  as  well  as  you  do, 
that  very  many  aged  people  must  tnmk  of 
these  things  to  tne  last.  Ail  I  say  is,  that 
if  I  had  the  ordering  of  things,  no  man  or 
woman  above  fifty  should  ever  know  the 
want  of  money.  And  whenever  I  find  a  four* 
leaved  shamrock,  that  is  the  very  first  ar- 
rangement I  shall  make.  Possibly  I  may 
extend  the  arrangement  further,  and  provide 
that  no  honest  married  man  or  woman  shall 
ever  grow  eariy  old  through  wearing  care. 
What  a  little  end  is  sometimes  the  grand 
object  of  a  human  being's  strivings  throueb 
many  weeks  and  monUis!  I  sat  down  the 
other  day  in  a  poor  chamber,  damp  with 
much  linen  drying  upon  crossing  lines.  There 
dwells  a  solitary  woman,  an  aged  and  infirm 
woman,  who  supports  hcrsea  by  washing. 
For  months  past  her  earnings  have  averaged 
three  shillings  a  week.  Out  of  that  sum  she 
must  provide  food  and  raiment ;  she  must 
keep  in  her  poor  fire,  and  she  must  pay  a 
rent  of  nearly  three  pounds  a  year.  '*  It  is 
hard  work,  sir,''  she  said:  "it  costs  me 
many  a  thought  getting  together  the  money 
to  pay  my  renV  And  I  could  see  well,  that 
firom  the  year's  beginning  to  its  end,  the 
thing  always  uppermost  in  that  poor  old 
widow's  waking  thoughts,  was  the  raising 
of  that  great  incubus  of  a  sum  of  money. 
A  small  end,  you  would  say,  for  the  chief 
thoughts  of  an  immortal  being !  Don't  you 
feel,  gay  young  reader,  for  t£it  fellow-crea- 
ture, to  whom  a  week  has  been  a  success, 
if  at  its  close  she  can  put  by  a  few  halfpence 
towards  meeting  the  term  day  ?  Would  you 
not  like  to  ennch  her,  to  give  her  a  light 
heart,  by  sending  her  a  hal^sovereign  ?  If 
you  would,  you  may  send  it  to  me. 

It  is  well,  I  have  said,  for  a  man  who  is 
growing  old,  if  he  is  able  to  persuade  him- 
self that  though  physically  going  dowi^iU, 
he  is  yet  in  some  respect  processing.  For 
if  he  can  persuade  himseu  that  he  is  pro- 
gressing in  any  one  thin^,  he  will  certainly 
believe  that  he  is  advancing  on  the  whole. 
Still,  it  must  be  said,  that  the  self-compla- 
cency of  old  gentlemen  is  sometimes  amus- 
ing (where  not  irritating)  to  their  juniors. 
The  self-conceit  of  niany  old  men  is  some- 
thing quite  amazing.  Iney  talk  incessantly 
about  themselves  and  their  doings ;  and,  to 
hear  them  talk,  you  would  imagine  that  every 
great  social  or  political  chanj^e  of  late  ^^eara 
had  been  brought  about  mainly  by  their  in- 
strumentality. I  have  heard  an  elderly  man 
of  fkir  average  ability,  declare  in  sober  ear- 
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nest,  that  had  he  gone  to  the  bar,  he  <'  had  no 
hesitation  in  saying  '*  that  he  would  have 
been  chancellor  or  chief  justice  of  England. 
I  have  witnessed  an  elderly  man  whom  the 
late  Sir  Robert  Peel  never  saw  or  heard  of, 
declare  that  Sir  Robert  had  borrowed  from 
him  his  idea  of  abolishing  the  Corn-laws.  I 
have  heard  an  elderly  mercantile  man,  who 
had  gone  the  previous  day  to  look  at  a  small 
property  which  was  for  sale,  remark  that  he 
nad  no  doubt  that  by  this  time  all  the  country 
was  aware  of  what  he  had  been  doing.  With 
the  majority  of  elderly  men,  jrou  can  hardly 
err  on  the  side  of  over-estimatmg  the  amount 
of  their  vanity.  They  will  receive  with  satis- 
faction a  degree  of  flattery  which  would  at 
once^  lead  a  youn^  man  to  suspect  you  were 
makine  a  fool  of  lum.  There  is  no  doubt  that  if 
a  man  oe  foolish  at  all,  he  always  grows  more 
foolish  as  he  grows  older.  The  most  outra- 
geous coiiceit  of  personal  beauty,  intellectual 
prowess,  weight  m  the  county,  superiority  in 
the  regard  of  horses,  wine,  pictures,  grapes, 
pKOtatoes,  poultry,  pigs,  and  all  other  posses- 
aions,  which  I  have  ever  seen,  has  been  in 
tiie  case  of  old  men.  And  I  have  known 
commonplace  old  women,  to  whom  if  you 
had  ascnbed  queenly  beauty  and  the  intellect 
of  Shakspeare,  they  would  have  thought  you 
were  doing  them  simple  justice.  The  truth 
appem  to  be,  not  that  the  vanity  of  elderly 
folk  is  naturally  bigger  than  that  of  their 
juniors,  but  that  it  is  not  mown  down  in 
that  unsparing  fashion  to  which  the  vanity 
of  their  juniors  is  subjected.  If  an  old  man 
tells  you  that  the  abohtion  of  the  slave-trade 
origintfted  in  his  back-parlor,  you  may  think 
him  a  vain,  silly  old  fellow,  but  you  do  not 
tell  him  so.  Whereas  if  a  young  person 
makes  an  exhibition  of  personal  vanity,  he 
if  severely  ridiculed.  He  is  taught  sharply 
that,  however  great  may  be  his  estimate  of 
himself,  it  will  not  do  to  show  it.  '*  Shut 
up,  old  feUow,  and  don't  make  a  fool  of  your- 
self," you  say  to  a  friend  of  your  own  age, 
should  he  begin  to  vapor.  Sat  when  uie 
aged  pilgrim  b^ins  to  boast,  you  feel  bound 
to  listen  with  apparent  respect.  And  the  re- 
sult is,  that  the  old  gentlemen  fancies  you 
bcHeve  all  he  tells  you. 

Not  unfrequently,  when  a  man  has  jKrown 
old  to  that  degree  that  all  his  powers  of  mind 
and  body  are  considerably  unpaired,  there 
is  a  curious  and  touching  mood  winch  comes 
before  an  almost  sudden  breaking-down  into 
decripitude.  It  is  a  mood  in  which  the  man 
becomes  convinced  that^  ho  is  not  so  very 
old ;  that  he  has  been  mistaken  in  Duncying 
that  the  autumn  of  life  was  so  far  advanced 
with  him ;  and  that  all  he  has  to  do  in  order 
to  be  as  active  and  vigorous  as  he  ever  was, 
is  to  make  some  great  change  of  scene  and 
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dreumstances :  to  go  back,  perhaps,  to  some 
place  where  he  had  lived  many  years  before, 
and  there,  as  Dr.  Johnson  expresses  it,  to 
*<  recover  youth  in  the  fields  where  he  once 
was  young."  The  aged  clergyman  thinks 
that  if  he  were  now  to  go  to  the  parish  he  was 
offered  forty  years  since,  it  woiud  bring  back 
those  days  again :  he  would  be  the  man  he 
was  then.  Of  coarse,  in  most  cases,  such  a 
feeling  is  like  the  leaping  up  of  the  flame  be- 
fore it  goes  out ;  it  is  an  impulse  as  natural 
and  as  unreasonable  as  that  which  makes 
the  dying  man  insist  within  an  hour  of  his 
death  on  being  lifted  from  his  bed  and 
placed  in  his  easy-ohair,  and  then  he  will  be 
all  right.  But  sometimes  there  really  is  in 
human  feeling  and  li£9  something  analogous 
to  the  Martinmas  summer  in  the  year. 
Sometimes  after  we  had  made  up  our  mind 
that  we  had  grown  old,  it  flashes  upon  us 
tlmt  we  are  not  old  after  all :  there  is  a  real 
rejuvenescence.  Happy  days  promote  the 
feeling.  You  know  that  as  autumn  draws 
on,  there  come  days  on  which  it  is  summer 
or  winter  just  as  the  weather  chances  to  be 
fair  or  foul.  And  so  there  is  a  stage  of  lifb 
in  which  it  depends  mainly  on  a  man's  sur- 
roundings whether  he  shaU  be  old  or  young. 
If  unsttceessfhl,  over-burdened,  over-oriven, 
lightly  esteemed,  with  much  depending  upon 
him,  and  little  aid  or  sympathy,  a  man  may 
feel  old  at  thirty-five.  But  if  there  still  be 
a  house  where  he  is  one  of  the  boys :  if  he 
be  living  among  his  kindred  and  tnose  who 
have  grown  up  along  with  him :  if  he  be 
still  unmarriea:  if  he  have  not  lived  in 
many  different  places,  or  in  any  place  very 
far  away :  if  he  have  not  known  many  dif- 
ferent modes  of  life,  or  worked  in  many 
kinds  of  work :  then  at  thirty-five  he  may 
feel  very  young.  There  are  men  who  at  that 
age  have  never  known  what  it  is  to  stand 
upon  their  own  le^  in  life,  and  to  act  upon 
their  own  responsibility.  They  have  always 
had  some  one  to  tdl  them  what  to  do.  I  can 
imagine  that  towards  the  close  of  the  ten 
years  which  Pisistratus  Caxton  spent  in  Aus- 
tralia, fur  away  from  his  parents  and  his 
home,  and  day  by  day  obliged  to  decide  and 
to  manage  for  himself,  he  had  begun  to  feel 
tolerably  old.  But  when  he  came  back  again, 
and  found  his  fiither  and  mother  hardly 
changed  in  aspect ;  and  found  the  chairs,  and 
sofas  and  beas,  and  possibly  even  the  car- 
pets, looking  mudi  as  he  had  left  them ; 
those  ten  years,  a  vast  expanse  while  they 
were  passing  over,  would  close  up  into  some- 
thing very  small  in  the  perspective ;  and  he 
would  fed  with  a  sudden  exultation  that  he 
was  ifute  a  yomig  fellow  yet. 

It  IS  wonderfhl  what  a  vast  amount  of 
work  a  man  may  go  through  without  ite 
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telling  much  upon  him:  and  how  many 
y ears  ne  maj  live  without  feeling  perceptibly 
older  at  their  close.  The  years  were  loiig  in 
passing ;  they  look  like  nothing  when  past. 
If  you  were  to  go  away,  my  friend,  from 
London  or  Edinburgh,  and  live  for  five  or 
six  years  in  the  centre  of  the  libyan  desert ; 
or  in  an  island  of  the  South  Seas ;  or  at  an 
up-country  station  in  India ;  there  would  be 
manv  evenings  in  those  years  on  which  you 
would  feel  as  though  you  were  separated  by 
ages  from  the  scenes  and  friends  you  knew. 
It  would  seem  like  a  century  since  you  came 
away ;  it  would  seem  like  an  impossibility 
that  you  should  ever  be  back  again  in  the 
old  place,  looking  and  feeling  much  in  the 
old  way.  But  at  length  travelling  on  week 
after  week,  you  come  nome  again.  You  find 
your  old  companions  looking  just  as  before, 
and  the  places  you  knew  are  uttle  changed. 
Miss  Smith  a  blooming  young  woman  before 
you  went  out,  is  a  blooming  young  woman 
still,  and  probably  singing  the  same  songs 
which  you  remember  her  singing  then. 
Why,  it  rushes  upon  you,  you  nave  been 
a  very  short  time  away ;  you  are  not  a  day 
older ;  it  is  a  mere  nothing  to  go  out  sperm- 
whaling  for  four  or  five^ears,  or  to  retire  for 
that  period  to  a  parish  in  the  Ultima  ThuU, 
Life,  after  all,  is  so  long,  that  you  may  out  a 
good  large  slice  out  of  the  earner  years  of  it 
without  making  it  perceptibly  less.  When 
Macaulay  returned  from  Jmdia  after  his  years 
there,  I  have  no  doubt  he  felt  this.  And  the 
general  principle  is  true,  that  almost  any  out- 
ward condition  or  any  state  of  feeling,  after 
it  has  passed  away,  appears  to  us  to  have 
lasted  a  very  much  shorter  time  than  it  did 
when  it  was  passing ;  and  it  leaves  us  with 
the  conviction  that  we  are  not  nearly  so  old 
as  we  had  fancied  while  it  was  passing.  And 
the  rejuvenescence  is  sometimes  not  merely 
in  feeling,  but  in  fact  and  in  appearance. 
Have  yovL  not  known  a  lady  of  perhaps  three 
and  tmrty  vears  married  to  an  ugly  old  fogy 
of  eighty-five,  who,  during  the  old  f(^8 
life,  wore  high  dresses,  and  caps,  that  she 
might  appear  something  like  a  suitable 
match  for  the  old  fogy ;  out  who  instantly 
the  ancient  bufialo  departed  this  life,  cast 
aside  her  venerable  trappings,  and  burst 
'  upon  the  world  almost  as  a  olooming  girl, 
doubtless  to  her  own  astonishment  no  lets 
than  to  that  of  her  friends  ?  And  you  re- 
member that  pleasing  touch  of  nature  in  the 
new  series  of  Friends  in  Cotmcil,  when  Mil- 
verton,  after  having  talked  of  himself  as  a 
faded  widower,  and  apoeoxed  before  us  as 
one  devoted  to  grave  pnilosophic  research, 
falls  in  love  with  a  ^1  of  two-ond-twenty, 
and  discovers  that  alter  all  he  is  not  so  old. 
And  I  suppose  it  would  be  a  pleasant  discov- 
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ery  to  any  man,  after  he  had  fancied  for 
years  that  the  romantic  interest  had  for  him 
fled  from  life,  to  find  that  music  could  still 
thrill  through  him  as  of  yore,  and  that  the 
capacity  of  spooniness  was  not  at  all  oblit- 
erated.   As  Festus  says, 

**  Bouse  thee,  heart  1 
Bow  of  my  life,  thou  yet  art  fall  of  spriog ! 
My  qaivor  still  bath  many  purposes/' 

When  Sir  Philip  Sidney  tells  us  that  in 
walking  through  the  fields  of  his  Arcadia, 
you  would,  among  other  pleasant  sights  and 
sounds,  here  and  there  chance  upon  a  shep- 
herd boy,  **  piping  as  if  he  would  never  ^w 
old,"  you  fina  the  chivalrous  knight  giving 
his  countenance  to  the  vulgar  impression 
that  youth  is  a  finer  thing  than  age.  And 
vou  may  find  among  the  Twice-tola  Tales  of 
Nathaniel  Hawthorne  a  most  exquisite  one 
called  The  Fountain  of  Youth,  in  which  we 
are  told  of  three  old  gentlemen  and  an  old 
lady,  who  were  so  enchanted  by  tasting  a 
draught  which  brought  back  the  exhilaration 
of  youth  for  half  an  hour  (though  it  led  them 
likewise  to  make  very  great  fools  of  them- 
selves), that  they  determined  they  would 
wander  over  the  world  till  thev  should  find 
that  wondrous  fountain,  and  then  quaff  its 
waters  morning,  noon,  and  night.  And 
Thomas  Moore,  in  one  of  his  sweetest  songs, 
warms  for  a  minute  from  cold  glitter  into 
earnestness,  as  he  declares  his  belief  that  no 
gains  which  advancing  years  can  bring  with 
them  are  any  compensation  for  the  light- 
heartedness  and  the  passionate  excitement 
which  they  take  away.    He  says, —  • 

"  Ne'er  tell  roo  of  glories  serenely  adorning 
The  close  of  oar  day,  the  calm  eve  of  our 
night: 
Give  mo  back,  give  me  back  the  wild  freshness 
of  morning,— 
Its  smiles  and  its  tears  are  worth  evening's 
best  light/' 

^  And  indeed  it  is  to  be  admitted  that  in  a 
life  whose  poetry  is  drawn  from  the  domain 
of  passion  and  imagination,  the  poetrv  does 
pass  awa^  as  imagination  flags  and  the  ca- 
pacity of  emotion  dries  up  with  advancing 
time.  But  the  true  philosopher  among  the 
three  writers  who  have  been  mentioned,  is 
Mr.  Hawthorne.  He  shows  us  how  the  ex- 
hilaration, the  wild  freshness  of  the  season 
when  life  is  at  blood-heat,  partakes  of  the 
nature  of  intoxication ;  and  ho  leaves  us  with 
the  sober  conviction  that  the  truly  wise  man 
may  well  be  thankful  when  he  has  got  safely 
through  that  feverish  season  of  temptadon 
and  of  foUy.  Let  us  be  glad  if  our  bark  has 
come  (even  a  little  battered)  through  the 
Maelstrom,  b;^  the  Soylla  and  Charybdis, 
and  is  now  sailing  quietly  upon  a  calm  and 
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tranouil  sea.  Wait  till  you  are  a  little  older, 
youtnful  reader,  and  you  will  understand  that 
truth  and  soberness  (how  fitly  linked  to- 
gether) are  noble  things.  If  you  are  a  good 
man— let  me  say  it  at  once,  a  Christian  man 
— ^your  latter  days  are  better  a  thousand 
times  than  those  early  ones  after  which  su- 
perficial and  worldly  folk,  whimper.  The  ca- 
pacity of  excitement  is  much  lessened ;  the 
freelmcss  of  feelinff  and  heart  are  much 

?me ;  though  not,  of  necessity ,  so  very  much, 
ou  begin,  like  the  old  mndmother  in  that 
exouisite  poem  of  Mr.  Tennyson,  ''  to  be  a 
little  weary ; "  the  morning  air  is  hardly  so 
exhilarating,  nor  the  frosty  winter  afternoon ; 
the  snowdrops  and  primroses  come  back,  and 
you  are  disappointed  that  so  little  of  the  ver- 
nal joy  comes  with  them ;  you  go  and  stand 
by  the  grave  of  your  young  sister  on  the  an- 
niversary of  the  day  when  she  died,  and  jyou 
wonder  that  you  have  come  to  fed  so  httle 
where  once  you  felt  so  much.  You  preach 
the  sermons  you  once  preached  with  emotion 
so  deep  that  it  was  contagious ;  but  now  the 
corresponding  feeling  does  not  come;  you 
give  them  coldly ;  you  are  mortified  at  the 
contrast  between  the  warmth  there  is  in  the 
old  words,  and  the  chilliness  with  which  you 
speak  them.  You  hear  of  the  death  of  a 
dear  friend,  and  you  are  vexed  that  you  can 
take  it  so  coolly.  But  O  my  brother,  aging 
like  myself,  do  you  not  know,  in  sober  ear- 
nest, that  for  such  losses  as  these,  other 
things  have  brought  abundant  recompense? 
Wliat  a  meaning  there  is  now  to  you  in  the 
words  of  St  Austin — "  Thou  madst  us  for 
Thyself,  and  our  hearts  are  restless  till  they 
find  rest  in  Thee !"  You  are  beginninff  to 
understand  that  St.  Paul  was  right,  when 
(even  in  the  face  of  the  fact  that  inexpe- 
rienced vouth  is  proverbially  the  most  hope- 
ful) he  declared  that  in  the  truest  sense ''  ex- 
perience waketh  hope."  What  a  calm  there 
IS  here !  Passion  is  no  longer  the  disturbing 
force  it  once  was.  Your  eyes  are  no  longer 
blinded  to  the  truth  of  things  by  the  glitter- 
ing nusts  of  fancy.  You  do  your  duty  qui- 
etly and  hopefully.  You  can  bear  patiently 
with  the  folues  and  the  expectations  of  youth. 
I  sav  it  with  the  firmest  assurance  of  the 
truth  of  what  I  say,  that  as  he  grows  old,  the 
wise  man  has  great  reason  to  thank  God  that 
he  is  no  longer  young.  Truth  and  soberness 
•re  w^  worth  all  they  cost  You  wont 
make  a  terrific  fool  of  yourself  any  more. 
Campbell  was  not  a  philosopher,  and  pos- 
sibly he  was  onlv  half  in  earnest  when  he 
wrote  the  following  verse;  but  many  men, 
no  longer  young,  will  know  how  true  it  is : — 

*'  Hail,  welcome  tide  of  life,  where  no  tumultuous 
billows  roll, 
How  wondrous  to  myself  appears  this  halcyon 
calm  of  soul  I 


The  wearied  bird 'blown  o'er  the  deep  would 

sooner  quit  its  shore, 
Than  I  would  cross  the  gulf  again  that  Time 

has  brought  me  o'er ! " 

The  dead  are  the  only  people  that  never 
grow  old.  There  was  something  typical  in 
the  arrestment  of  time  in  the  case  of  the 
youthful  miner,  of  whom  we  have  already 
spoken.  Your  little  brother  or  sister  that 
died  long  ago  remains  in  death  and  in  re- 
membrance the  same  young  thing  forever. 
It  is  fourteen  years  tms  evening  since  the 
writer's  sister's  left  this  world.  She  was  fif- 
teen years  old  then — she  is  fifteen  years  old 
yet.  I  have  grown  older  since  then  by  four- 
teen years,  but  she  has  never  changed  as 
they  advanced)  and  if  God  spares  me  to 
fourscore,  I  never  shall  think  of  her  as  other 
than  the  youthful  creature  she  faded.  The 
other  day  I  listened  as  a  poor  woman  told  of 
the  deatn  of  her  first-bom  child.  He  was 
two  years  old.  She  had  a  small  washing- 
green,  across  which  was  stretched  a  rope 
Uiat  came  in  the  middle  close  to  the  ground. 
The  boy  was  leaning  on  the  rope,  swinging 
backwards  and  forwards,  and  shouting  with 
delight.  The  mother  went  into  her  cottage 
and  lost  sight  of  him  for  a  minute ;  and 
when  she  returned  the  little  man  was  lyii^ 
across  the  rope,  dead.  It  had  got  under  his 
chin :  he  had  not  sense  to  push  it  away ; 
and  he  was  sufibcated.  The  mother  told  me, 
and  I  beUeve  truly,  that  she  had  never  been 
Uie  same  person  since ;  but  the  thin^  which 
mainly  struck  me  was,  that  though  it  is  eigh- 
teen years  since  then,  she  thought  of  her 
child  as  an  infant  of  two  years  yet :  it  is  a 
little  dbdld  she  looks  for  to  meet  her  at  the 
gate  of  tiie  Golden  City.  Had  her  child 
fived  he  would  have  been  twenty  vears  old 
now :  he  died,  and  he  is  only  two  :  he  is  two 
yet :  he  will  never  be  more  than  two.  The 
little  rosy  face  of  that  morning,  and  the  little 
half-articulate  voice,  would  have  been  faintly 
remembered  by  the  mother  had  they  fi;radu- 
{dlydied  into  boyhood  and  manhood;  but 
tJiat  day  stereotyped  them :  they  remain  un* 
changed.. 

Have  you  seen,  my  reader,  the  face  that 
had  grown  old  in  life  grow  young  after  death  P 
The  expression  of  many  years  since,  lost  for 
long,  come  out  startlingiy  in  the  features, 
fix^  and  cold  ?  Every  one  has  seen  it :  and 
it  is  sometimes  strange  how  rapidly  the 
change  takes  place.  The  marks  of  pain  fade 
out,  and  witn  them  the^  marks  of  age.  I 
once  saw  an  aged  lady  die.  She  had  oome 
sharp  pain  for  many  days  with  the  endurance 
of  a  martyr ;  she  had  to  bear  sharp  pain  to 
the  very  last  The  features  were  tense  and 
rieid  with  suffering ;  they  remained  so  while 
life  remained.    It  was  a  beautiful  sight  to 
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■«e  the  change  tiiat  took  place  in  the  yery 
instant  of  dissolution.  The  features,  sharp 
for  many  days  with  pain,  in  that  instant  re- 
coTered  the  old  aspect  of  quietude  which 
thev  had  home  in  health :  the  tense,  tight 
looK  was  gone.  You  saw  the  signs  of  pain 
ffo  out.  You  felt  that  all  suffering  was  over. 
It  was  no  more  of  coiirse  than  the  working 
of  physical  law :  hut  in  that  case  it  seemed 
as  if  there  were  a  further  meaning  conveyed. 
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And  so  it  seems  to  me  when  the  yonng  look 
comes  hack  on  the  departed  Christian's  iace. 
Gone,  it  seems  to  say,  where  the  progress  of 
time  shall  no  longer  hring  ase  or  decay. 
Gone  where  there  are  beincs  whose  life  mar 
be  reckoned  by  centuries,  but  in  whom  life 
is  fresh  and  young,  and  always  will  be  so. 
Close  the  affed  eyes  I  Fold  the  aged  hands 
in  rest.    Their  owner  is  no  longer  old ! 

A.  £•  M.  B. 


3d  York  Street^  Pcrtmtm  Square,  Jum  1. 

Bbmaihs  of  BIan  in  Catxs.— Attention  has 
klely  been  attracted  to  the  interettiog  discover- 
ies of  haman  bones  ia  the  small  caves  with  those 
of  extinct  animals;  bat  it  is  important  that 
hasty  conclasions  should  not  be  drawn  respect- 
ing the  conteniporaneoasness  of  roan  with  those 
anmials :  and  Sir  Charles  Lyell  has  alreadv  no- 
ticed the  very  pertinent  fiict  that  the  human  skalls 
are  of  the  Caucasian  varietv,  belonging,  therefore, 
to  one  of  those  races  which  now  inhabit  Europe, 
Kke  the  woman  whose  body  was  found,  with  a 
eoin  of  Carausius,  in  the  Paviland  cave.  The 
condusioa  that,  because  their  bones  are  deposited 
hi  the  same  cave,  men  and  extinct  animals  must 
have  lived  at  the  same  period,  is  as  unnecessary 
as  it  is  unreasonaUo ;  and  any  one  who  has  ob- 
served the  process  bv  which  caverns  and  fissures 
in  some  parts  of  the  world  are  filled  with  red 
Cave-earth,  similar  to  that  found  in  many  of  our 
own  limestone  formations,  will  cease  to  feel  sur- 
prised at  the  mixture  of  bones  of  extinct  mam- 
malia with  those  of  man. 

It  is  evident  that  if  those  bones  of  animals  had 
been  first  inclosed  in  the  earth  which  formed  a 
■nperflcial  coating  of  any  limestone  rock,  and 
human  remains  had  happened  in  after  ag€$  to  be 
buried  in  the  same  earth,  the  bursting  of  a  lake, 
or  some  other  accident,  might  have  brought  upon 
it  a  body  of  water  which,  sinking  into  and  disinte- 
grating the  substance  of  that  earth  (for  the  effect 
Has  not  been  that  of  a  constant  flow  of  water 
wearing  by  attrition  the  edges  of  rolled  sub- 
stances), would  shift  it  fW>m  its  original  posi- 
tion, and  by  depositing  the  bones  of  animals  and 
of  men  irregularlv  in  some  cave  would  give  them 
the  appearance  of'baving  been  contemporaneous. 
They  may  be  contemporaneous  in  th^  cave,  but 
not  so  as 'to  the  period  when  both  were  on  the 
surface  of  this  earth ;  and  the  same  remark  ap- 

Elies  to  flints  and  other  objects  cut  or  fashioned 
y  man. 

In  the  bare  limestone  mountains  of  Eeypt  are 
manv  examples  of  caves  filled  with  red  earth, 
whicn,  exposed  to  view  by  the  fidl  of  the  cliff)i. 


afford  good  illustrations  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  earai.  once  on  the  surface,  has  been  washed, 
and  is  still  sinking,  into  those  caves,  even  in  a 
country  so  little  visited  by  rains ;  and  it  is  this 
red  earth  which  tinges  the  stalagmitic  deposits 
so  generally  found  within  them.  It  is  true  those 
caves  (like  many  of  our  own)  contain  neither 
the  hemes  of  extinet  animals  nor  of  men— the 
EgjTptians  not  having  had  the  habit,  common  in 
Europe,  of  living,  or  onrying  bodies,  on  heiehta 
—but  the  process  of  the  gradual  washing  ot  the 
red  earth  rrom  the  surface  into  the  caves  is  the 
same,  and  I  have  often  seen  the  residue  on  the 
fissures  above  them  left  there  by  a  recent  storm. 

Again,  the  fact  of  flint  knives  and  chippings, 
in  France,  being  found  immediately  on  the  chalk 
rock,  is  exactly  what  we  might  expect.  These 
were  originally  on  the  surface,  and,  having  been 
Jhret  washed  off  that  surface,  were  necessarily 
deposited  in  the  ioweet  position  upon  tho  rock  ; 
and  the  fossil  remains,  above  which  they  had 
been  placed  by  man,  were  then  carried  down, 
and  deposited  over  the  flints,  some  few  of  these 
which  had  been  left  behind  becoming  mixed 
with  them.  But  any  length  of  tiwte  may  have 
elapsed  between  the  original  indosnre  of  the 
bones  in  the  earth,  and  the  placing  of  the  flints 
on  its  then  unwuwed  sur/aee  ;  and  they  only  be- 
came coeval  as  to  the  period  when  they  were 
both  deposited  in  their  present  position. 

I  offer  no  theory ;  I  judge  merely  finom  anal« 
ogotts  facts,  which  any  one  can  witness;  and 
the  conclusions  to  be  obtained  ftom  them  are, 
that  the  animals  are  of  a  primitive  age  long  an* 
tecedent  to  the  creation  of  man,  and  that  the 
human  bones  found  with  them  are  of  a  compar> 
atively  recent  period. — Athenotum, 

Gabdnxr  Wilkinsosc. 


A  BBxxT  of  tissue  paper  has  been  exhibiting 
at  Colyton,  Devonshire.  It  measures  in  length 
four  miles,  being  twenty-one  thousand  ftet  long, 
and  is  in  breadth  six  feel  three  inches.  The 
weight  of  it  is  but  one  hundred  and  ninety-sim 
poimds.    It  was  manufactnred  in  twelve  hours. 
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From  The  Englishwonum't  JoarnaL 
BETBIBUTION. 
"I  HATB  done  a  very  good  morning's 


have  been  talking  very  seriously  to  Lucy 
Beere,  and  I  do  believe  I  have  persuaded 
her  to  give  up  that  foolish  idea  she  had  of 
marrying  her  Cousin  James*  He  is  not  at 
all  fit  for  her ;  not  her  equal  either  in  educa- 
tion, refinement,  or  position,  and  she  begins 
to  see  it  now." 

My  Aunt  Susan  put  down  her  knitting, 
^  and  to  be  doubly  emphatic  pulled  off  her 
spectacles  too,  and  with  unusuld  energy  and 
severity  said,  *'  Then,  Mary,  jou  have  d<me 
a  very  wrong  thinff,  and  I  wi^  you  may  be 
able  to  undo  your  bad  work,  and  leave  this 
marriage  to  be  decided  by  a  wiser  will  than 
yours." 

<*  My  dear  aunt,"  said  I,  rather  startled, 
"  who  would  have  expected  you  to  take  the 
romantic  and  imprudent  side !  for  I  am  sure, 
in  a  worldly  point  of  view,  there  can  be  no 
question  as  to  its  being  a  very  impnrudent 
tning  for  Lucy.  And  as  to  a  wiser  will,  you 
smrcly  don't  mean  to  be  superstitious,  and 
fimcy  marriages  are  made  in  neaven ! " 

**  X  am  not  imprudent,  Mary,  and  I  am 
not  romantic ;  but  I  dread,  above  all  things, 
any  match-making  or  match-breaking.  Do 
not  meddle,  my  dear  girl,  I  beg  of  you." 

I  was  silenced  by  my  Aunt  Susan  s  serious 
manner,  and  I  watched  her  as  she  looked 
into  the  fire  very  steadily  for  many  minutes. 
At  last,  turning  to  me,  with  a  sig^,  she  said, 
**  Perhaps,  I  am  almost  superstitious  on  this 
subject.  If  you  Hke,  I  wifl  tell  yon  the  rea- 
son I  feel  so  stronglv  about  it.  It  all  hap- 
pened years  ago,  ana  there  is  not  much  story 
m  it,  or  perhaps  interest,  except  for  those 
who  knew  and  loved  them  all  as  I  did." 

But  any  thing  in  the  shape  of  a  story  was 
sufficient  attraction  for  me;  so  stirrinff  up 
the  fire,  and  bringing  out  a  fresh  suppW  of 
wool,  for  Aimt  Susan  always  talked  best 
when  she  went  on  knittinc»  I  drew  a  foot- 
stool to  'her  feet,  and  sai<^  **  Tell  me  all 
about  it.  Aunt  Susan,  and  don't  make  it  short. 
I  like  all  the  details,  and  describe  every- 
body's appearance,  and  all  the  conversa- 
tions." And  so,  after  a  minute  or  two's 
pause,  Aimt  Susan  began : — 

"  When  I  was  about  nineteen  years  old  I 
had  a  ver^  severe  illness,  and  though  I  got 
better  of  it,  it  left  me  very  languid  and  &e- 
ble.  It  was  a  cold,  bletuL  pc^  of  Lanca- 
shire where  we  lived,  and  my  mother  was 
▼erv  anxious  I  should  have  some  change, 
and  pass  the  winter  in  a  better  climate  i  be- 
sides there  were  reasons  why  she  thous^t  I 
^ould  be  better  awav  from  our  neighbor- 
bood  just  then;  tfld  1  &lt  restless  too,  and 
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as  if  I  wanted  to  get  away  from  the  place 
where  I  had  been  so  ill  and  where  some 
other  painful  things  had  happened  that  year. 
Now,  we  coidd  not  afibrd  to  travel  about, 
and  indeed  my  mother  could  not  leave  home ; 
so  she  wrote  to  a  cousin  of  my  father's  in  the 
south  of  Ireland,  whom  she  had  not  seen  for 
many  years,  but  with  whom  she  had  been 
very  intimate  as  a  girl,  and  said  she  should 
be  grateful  to  her  if  she  would  take  me  in 
for  the  next  autumn  and  winter.    I  don't 
know  how  much  or  how  little  my  mother 
told  her ;  but  it  was  a  very  kind,  tender  let- 
ter that  came  back,  with  hearty  thanks  to 
my  mother  for  her  suggestion,  quite  as  if  it 
woidd  be  a  treat  to  Mrs.  Mahon  to  have  a 
sad,  sickly  stranger  to  nurse.    I  knew  at 
once  that  I  shomd  feel  at  home  with  her; 
and  I  went  off  far  less  sorrowfully  than  my 
mother  expected.    Still  I  got  a  little  ner- 
vous as  I  reached  the  end  of  my  journey ; 
and  I  was  quite  relieved  to  find  no  one  was 
at  home  that  evening  but  Mrs.  Mahon  her- 
self.   She  was  just  what  I  expected ;  very 
^ntle,  very  lovable,  and  with  a  manner  so 
mtensely  quiet  that  it  seemed  to  rest  one  to 
be  with  h^.    As  soon  as  I  had  had  my  tea, 
she  placed  me  in  an  arm-chair  by  the  fire, 
told  me  not  to  speak,  but  only  to  listen, 
and  b^ran  to  talk.    To  talk  of  her  youth, 
of  my  mther  and  mother,  of  a  visit  she  had 
once  paid  to  our  home  in  Lancashire ;  and 
then  very  soon  she  glided  into  her  one  habit- 
ual subject  of  thought  and  conversation-^ 
her  sons.    I  knew  she  had  been  left  a  widow 
very  voung,  with  two  boys,  now  young  men, 
the  elder  m  whom  inherited  his  father's  large 
property.     Beyond  that  I  knew  nothing, 
much  to  her  satisfoction,  for  she  was  able  to 
expatiate  to  her  heart's  content,  and  I  gath- 
ered a  good  deal  of  information  about  them ; 
rather  more,  I  think,  than  she  knew  she  was 
giving.    For  I  doubt  if  she  ever  understood 
them  thoroughly ;  and  yet  I  saw  their  char* 
acters  from  her  rambling  anecdotes  and  com- 
ments, and  never  had  reason  to  change  my 
opinion  when  I  ffot  to  know  them  intimately. 
Cnarles,  the  elder,  was  evidently,  however 
unconsciously  to  herself,  her  favorite.    He 
had  inherited  what  his  mother  called  his 
*'  genius  "  from  his  father.    He  had,  in  fact, 
a  strong  and  delicate  taste  for  literature,  and 
a  keen  appreciation  of  art,  joined  to  a  sin- 
gularly sensitive  and  impressionable  nature: 
but  he  certainly  had  not  the  power  either 
to  create  or  even  to  reflect  his  impressions 
in  any  other  form.  ^  However,  his  mother 
thottgnt  he  had  f^enius,  and  as  such  it  was 
received  and  considered  in  the  family.    He 
had  her  languid,  inert  temperament,  and 
dreamed  away  his  time  in  an  idleness  which 
was  considered  by  her  something  sacred,  be- 
I  cause  he  always  had  a  book  in  nis  hand,  or 
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looked  as  if  he  was  thinking.  He  was  at 
this  time  about  seven-and-twenty.  Stephen 
was  a  year  younger ;  and  if  she  loved  Charles 
the  best,  she  certaixd;^  looked  up  to  Stephen 
the  most.  He  was  in  Dublin  reading  for 
the  bar,  and  going  to  be^-well,  any  tninjo^ 
he  Uked.  Practical,  steady,  industrious,  it 
was  he  who  on  his  brother's  attaining  his 
majority  had  relieved  Mrs.  Mahon  nomi- 
nally, and  her  agent  actually,  of  the  care  of 
the  estate.  Charles  evidenUy  leaned  upon 
his  brother  with  an  unbounded  trust  and 
confidence;  and  to  do  Stephen  justice,  he 
exercised  authority  simply  oecause  Charles 
neither  could  nor  would  take  hb  proper 
place.  If  he  had  done  so,  and  done  it  well, 
no  one  would  have  rejoiced  more  heartily 
than  Stephen.  Meanwhile,  a  new  lease  could 
not  be  granted,  or  a  new  outhouse  built,  or 
a  new  tract  of  land  drained,  till  Stephen  was 
*  consulted,'  as  it  was  call^,  but  really  till 
Stephen  took  his  place  at  the  table  in  the 
busmess-room,  sent  for  the  bailiff^  and  gave 
his  orders;  while  Charles  loitered,  for  he 
could  not  hurr^  even  when  it  was  to  get 
away  from  busmess,  into  the  library,  won- 
dering what  he  should  do  without  such  a 
younger  brother  as  Stephen. 

**  Mrs.  Mahon  and  Charles  lived  at  Mahon 
Court  alone,  except  when  Stephen  came 
home  for  a  holiday,  which,  owing  to  his  be- 
ing so  necessary,  was  oftener  than  he  would 
otherwise  have  granted  himself  such  an  in- 
dulgence; and  except  when  Mrs.  Mahon's 
niece  and  my  very  remote  cousin,  Margaret 
Reilly,  was  on  a  visit.  And  as  Maraaret 
was  an  orphan,  had  a  dull  home  wiu  an 
uncle  who  considered  her  as  a  mingled  in- 
cumbrance and  responsibility  which  he  was 
flad  to  hand  on  to  his  sister,  and  as  Mrs. 
fahon  literally  doted  on  Margaret,  who 
dearly  loved  being  at  Mahon  Court,  ihe  re- 
sult was  that  she  was  so  often  on  a  visit,  that 
I  never  could  understand  whv,  when  she  flew 
off  to  her  uncle's  for  a  weeK  or  a  fortnight, 
she  continued  to  call  it  going  home ;  but  so 
she  invariably  did,  and  Mrs.  Mahon  as  in- 
variably introduced  her  as  *  My  niece,  Miss 
Beilly,  who  is  spending  some  weeks  with 
me.' 

**  The  day  after  my  arrival,  Charles,  who 
had  been  dming  out  when  I  arrived,  was  in- 
troduced to  me.  Two  days  later  Stephen 
came  home  for  a  short  visit,  and  I  had 
scarcely  beg^n  to  feel  accustomed  to  them 
and  was  still  feeling  a  little  awkward  in 
bringing  out  their  Qiristian  names,  which 
l^Irs.  Mahon  insisted  on  my  usin^,  when 
Margaret  wrote  to  say  she  was  conunff,  and 
it  was  more  by  the  sudden  warmth  and  light 
that  seemed  to  fill  the  house  when  she  was 
expected,  than  from  any  thing  I  heard,  that 
I  guessed  what  Margaret  must  be. 


*'I  dontthink  I  ever  saw  any  thing  prettier 
than  Margaret  Reilly  was  at  eighteen  years 
old.  She  had  a  peculiar  charm  about  her ; 
and  I  hardly  know  where  it  lay  or  in  what 
it  consisted.  Not  in  her  lar^e  black  eyes, 
though  they  were  like  sunshine,  or  in  her 
long  fair  hair,  though  that  was  soft  and 
flossy  as  silk,  or  in  her  slight  fi^^ure,  though 
tnat  was  lithe  and  graceful  as  a  lily.  I  think 
it  was  more  in  her  prettv  manners,  her  soft, 
caressing  voice,  her  cnild lik e— sometimes 
even  childish— ways. 

**  I  cannot  describe  it,  but  I  know  I  felt  it. 
Things  had  happened  before  I  left  Lan- 
cashire which  made  me  often  feel  rather 
dreary  and  desolate ;  but  though  Mrs.  Ma- 
hon's  quiet  gentleness  rested  me,  as  I  have 
said,  and  Charles  would  talk  and  read  aloud 
till  I  got  amused  and  absorbed,  and  Stephen's 
conversation  interested  me, — and  it  seemed 
to  lift  me  out  of  my  own  petty  annoyances  to 
hear  him  talk  of  the  grand  noble  subjects  he 
could  speak  on  so  well, — stiU,  it  was  when 
Margaret  came  into  the  room  that  I  felt  most 
comrorted.  She  was  always  changing,  flit- 
iiiif  about  here  or  there,  and  one  never  felt 
ouite  sure  what  mood  she  would  be  in. 
Sometimes  she  was  creeping  dose  to  *  Cousin 
Susan '  with  a  particular  confidential  man- 
ner she  had,  petting  me  and  chattering  on 
about  her  own  pretty  fancies;  sometunes 
half  teasing,  half  coaxing  me,  till  I  forgot 
every  thing  but  the  nonsense  she  was  talk- 
ing about  any  thine  or  nothing. 

*'  She  was  a  spoiled  child,  I  think,  and  she 
always  had  her  own  way,  because  no  one 
could  oppose  her.  It  was  wasting  words  to 
reason  with  her,  and  as  her  impulses  were 
invariably  good  and  kind  and  generous,  it 
did  not  seem  much  to  signi^  that  she  had 
no  idea  of  any  thing  but  just  following  them. 
If  she  was  a  uttle  wilfbl  and  wayward,  it  was 
more  as  a  child  might  be,  and  her  heiEid  and 
her  heart  were  both  so  good  that  if  she  could 
be  trained  by  a  strong,  kind  hand  she  had  a 
noble,  happy  future  before  her.  If  not— one 
could  hardly  tell :  but  she  was  such  a  child 
still  that  it  would  have  seemed  cruel  to  dis- 
sect her  character  even  as  much  as  I  am  now 
doing.  In  fact  I  never  did:  my  speculations 
then  simply  resolved  themselves  into  think* 
ing  was  there  ever  anybody  so  charming  as 
Margaret,  and  was  there  ever  a  pleasanter 
sight  than  to  watch  her  manner  to  Stephen. 
Always  defying  him  in  words,  and  always 
implicitly  guidSi  by  him  in  her  every  thought 
ana  act.  We  used  to  say  she  was  the  one 
person  who  opposed  Stephen ;  and  yet  I  be- 
lieve in  r^dity  that,  much  as  we  aU  looked 
up  to  him,  she  was  the  one  creature  who  was 
really  being  moulded  and  transformed  by 
him.  A  cmince  word,  a  careless  expression, 
which  she  laughed  at  at  the  time  as  absurd. 
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had  its  firnit  next  week  or  next  month  in 
Margaret's  life. 

'*  And  I  think  while  it  was  good  for  her  that 
her  wayward  nature  should  have  some  an- 
chor, even  though  it  was  hut  another  faulty 
human  nature,  so  also  it  was  very  good  for 
Stephen  to  he  with  her.  He  was  unconscious 
of  ms  own  influence  over  her,  and,  as  in  word 
and  manner  she  refused  him  the  deference 
we  all  gave  him,  laughed  at  his  stem,  grave 
ways,  and  even  at  times  mimicked  what  she 
called  his  dictatorial  manner,  he  was  more 
natural  when  she  was  there,  more  gentle  in 
his  judgments,  and  less  anxious  to  place 
himself  on  a  pinnacle  above  frail  humanity. 
Yes,  Mary,  you  call  it  a  superstition  to  think 
that  marriages  are  made  m  heaven.  I  do 
believe  those  two  souls  were  destined  by 
Heaven  for  one  another ;  not  merely  because 
I  know  all  Stephen's  heart  was  set  upon  her, 
and  as  much  of  Margaret's  as  was  yet  awak- 
ened was  his,  but  because  I  believe  each  na- 
ture would  have  improved  by  contact  with 
the  other,  and  they  might,  by  God's  grace, 
have  been  help  and  blessing  through  each 
other's  lives.  I  think  no  one  noticed  this 
but  myself,  >largaret  was  so  completely  at 
home  with  them  all,  and  had  spent  years  in 
such  dose  companionship  with  her  cousins, 
that  any  idea  of  a  fresh  relation  arising 
among  them  would  have  sounded  strangely. 
I  mean,  of  course,  to  all  but  Stephen.  He 
knew  his  own  heart  and  his  own  hopes  ;  and 
I  believe  each  hour  of  dry,  dull  work  in 
Dublin  was  lightened  to  mm  l^  a  bright 
vision,  coming  nearer  and  nearer,  of  the 
home  he  was  earning  for  the  ^ture.  It  was 
no  wonder  to  me  that  he  let  Mar^ret  re- 
main unconscious  and  unwooed.  He  was 
the  last  man  in  the  world  to  distrust  his  own 
power,  and  I  think  her  present  fearless, 
childish  ways  were  so  charming  to  him  that 
he  would  Iiave  been  loth  to  sober  or  change 
them  by  an  acknowledged  love,  or  to  fetter 
her  firee,  careless  spirit  by  any  plan  for  the 
future. 

**  WeU,  I  am  rather  forestallingmatters,  for 
all  this  only  grew  clear  to  me,  day  by  day, 
during  Stephen's  first  short  visit,  and  after- 
wards when  he  was  home  in  the  winter  for  a 
longer  stay;  and  I  spoke  of  it  to  no  one, 
whereas  Charles  and  his  future  were  from 
the  first  day  of  my  arrival  a  matter  of  dis- 
cussion, and  very,  very  soon  of  gainful  anx- 
iety. After  Stephen  left  us  again  for  Dub- 
lin, I  saw  very  little  of  Charles;  he  was 
almost  always  at  the.vicarage  with  his  and 
Stephen's  old  tutor — the  curate — and  the 
curate's  daughter,  Mildred  O'Connor.  Ah, 
Mary,  you  look  disappointed!  No,  I  am 
not  going  to  be  the  heroine  of  my  story,  and 
I  can  assure  you  neither  of  my  cousins  was 
ever  more  than  kind  and  friendly  with  me. 
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I  confess  I  was  surprised  that  Charles  should 
have  chosen  a  person  so  utterly  unlikely  to 
sympathize  witn  his  imaginative  character, 
but  so  it  was.  And  without  beauty,  wealth, 
or  position,  it  would  certainly  be  considered 
a  very  poor  marriage  for  Mr.  Mahon,  of  Ma- 
hon  Court. 

**  Something  of  this  I  expressed  to  his 
mother.  She  only  answered,  *My  dear 
Susan,  I  know  it  ail.  I  know  what  people 
will  say ;  but  I  see  Charles  has  set  his  heart 
on  it.  She  is  not  worthy  of  him  *  I  know— 
who  would  be?  but,  Susan,  there  was  as 
much  difference  between  his  father  and  me ; 
I  was  not  worthy  of  him,  and  yet  it  would 
have  been  a  cruel  hand  that  had  divided  us. 
And  we  were  very  happy.  I  don't  think  I 
reverenced  him  the  less  for  not  being  clever 
myself,  and  he  never  had  a  regret,  for  he 
told  me  so  at  the  last.  No,  Susan,  I  cannot 
interfere.  I  have  not  the  heart  to  do  it,  arid 
Mildred  is  a  good  religious  girl,  and  I  tbink 
she  may  lead  him  to  exert  himself  more,  and 
think  more  seriously  of  his  duties ;  for  you 
know  we  cannot  always  leave  every  thing  to 
Stephen,  while  he  pores  over  his  books  and 
studies.' 

"  "Well,  I  do  think  good  people  are  wiser 
than  clever  people.  I  believe  Mrs.  Mahon 
had  a  true  instinct  of  what  was  right,  and 
even  through  her  extreme  partiality  for 
Charles, /e^/,  if  she  did  not  see  or  know,  his 
faults. 

"  You  want  everybody  described,  Mary,  so 
I  suppose  I  must  tell  you  about  poor  Mil- 
dred. *Poor  Mildred,'  everybody  called 
her ;  and  I  never  could  make  out  why.  She 
was  strong,  happy,  ffood  ;  and  yet  everybody 
said  *Poor  Mudred.'  I  think  it  was  be- 
cause she  was  so  very  unselfish,  for  I  have 
heard  several  people  called  so,  when  I  believe 
that  was  the  only  reason.  Whenever  any- 
body was  going  to  ask  her  to  do  something 
which  she  only  was  good-natured  enough  to 
undertake,  or  was  relating  some  instance  in 
which  she  had  sacrificed  her  time  or  her 
pleasure  to  them,  they  always  said,  *  Oh,  I 
will  ask  poor  Mildred  to  do  it ; '  or,  *  Well, 
really,  it  was  a  pjeat  bore,  and  very  dis- 
agreeable and  pamful,  so  poor  Mildred  did 
it.' 

'*  I  suppose  it  was  a  sort  of  acknowl- 
edgment tnat  people  were  always  imposing 
on  her  good-nature,  and  rather  aesnised  her 
for  being  so  ready  to  give  up  to  tnem.  It 
used  to  hurt  me  for  Mildred,  and  I  once  said 
so  to  Charles ;  but  his  face  lit  up  with  a  look 
of  reverence  and  love  I  never  saw  in  it  ex- 
cept for  Mildred,  and  he  said,  *  Never  mind, 
Susan  I  we  talk  of  our  dead  as  "  poor"  so- 
and-so  always,  and  yet  we  neither  pity  nor 
despise  them,  and  that  is  the  sense  in  whidi 
people  say  "  Poor  Mildred." ' 
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''  Welly  iK)or  Mildred  had  a  biotd,  good- 
bumored  Irish  face,  and  an  intelligent,  but 
not  intellectual  expression.  She  was  not 
pretty,  certainly,  but  she  had  large,  bright, 
clear  brown  eyes,  out  of  which  her  soul 
seemed  to  look  straight  at  one,  and  a  low, 
musical  voice. 

*'  But  when  Stephen  came  down  in  the  win- 
ter, things  were  no  longer  so  smooth.  I 
saw,  by  the  way  he  bit  his  lips  when  I  hap- 
pened to  let  fau  that  Charles  had  dined  the 
kst  two  days  at  the  vicarage,  that  he  was 
annoyed  and  angry  at  the  idea.  He  was 
proud  beyond  belief.  Mildred  had  neither 
family  nor  fortune,  talent  nor  elegance ;  and 
neither  his  love  for  Charles,  nor  his  still 
deeper  love  for  '  the  place,'  could  be  sat* 
isfied  with  so  poor  a  connection. 

"  Oh,  poor  Mrs.  Mahon !  how  well  I  knew 
when  she  came  down  that  evening,  with  her 
^s  red  and  her  manner  very  subdued,  that 
Stephen  had  been  (I  suppose  I  ought  not  to 
say  scolding  her,  as  he  was  invariably  re- 
spectful in  nis  manner,  but)  '  stronglv  rep- 
resenting; '  how  culpably  weaik  she  bka  been 
in  allowmg  matters  to  proceed  so  far. 

**  Poor  Mrs.  Mahon !  She  was  quite  cowed, 
and  when  her  hands  trembled  so  she  could 
hardly  go  on  with  her  knitting  (I  learned  my 
love  of  knitting  first  from  her,  Mary),  I  really 
felt  quite  an^  with  Stephen.  What  ri^ht 
had  ne  to  mterfere  ?  Charles  looked  in- 
nocent and  unconscious,  and  Margaret  sang 
and  chattered,  and  enlivened  us  all ;  but,  ex- 
cept when  Stephen's  eyes  rested  on  her,  and 
he  could  not  nelp  smiling,  he  looked  stem 
and  determined,  as  if  he  was  making  up  his 
mind  to  some  desperate  resolve.  So  was  I, 
in  a  small  way ;  and  next  morning  I  sum- 
moned up  courage,  and  when  he  and  I  hap- 
pened to  be  alone  in  the  library  I  began. 

"  *  Stephen/  said  I,  and  I  heard  my  heart 
beating  loud  as  I  spoke ;  '  Stephen,  I  expect 
I  shall  soon  have  to  congratulate  you  on  a 
new  sister.' 

"  *  What  do  you  m^m,  Susan? ' 

**  <  Well,'  said  I, '  Charles  is  always  at  the 
vicarage,  and  I  feel  siure  that  Mildred  likes 
him.'  % 

"  *  Very  probably,'  returned  he,  with  a 
sneer ;  *  that  is  not  exactly  the  question.' 

"Now,  I  thought  that  was  exactly  the  ques- 
tion, and  the  first  thing  to  be  considered,  k> 
I  answered,  rather  warmly, '  Well,  you  may 
not  think  it  matters  much,  but  I  suppose  the 
decision  lies  between  those  two  only ;  and  it 
matters  rather  more  what  they  think  and 
feel,  than  what  your  opinion  or  mine  ha{^>ttis 
to  be.' 

"  Stephen  answered  with  a  cool  impertur- 
bable politeness,which  was  especially  provok- 
ing (I  think  he  put  it  on  merely  to  provoke 
me),  *  Oh,  decidedly !  buti  am  thiiudng  of 
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what  is  right,  and  wise,  and  desirable ;  what 
my  mother  would  approve,  and  what  Charles' 
best  Mends  would  denre.' 

**  *  They  desire  he  should  be  happy,  I  im- 
agine,' was  my  reply. 

"  *  Of  coiurse,'  answered  Stephen,  unmovedi 
'  and,  therefore,  they  desire  that  he  should 
make  a  suitable  match,  and  not  be  persuaded 
or  cajoled  into  doing  what  he  is  sure  to  re- 
pent nereafter.' 

"  *  Why  shotdd  he  repent  marrying  Mil- 
dred O'Connor  ?  because  she  is  poor  ? ' 

** '  Not  because  she  is  poor,'  said  he ; '  but, 
if  you  desire  to  know  my  opinion,  because 
she  is  stupid,  underbred,  unrefined,  and  in 
every  respect  inferior  to  Charles.' 

"  *  I  think  you  are  very  unjust,  Stephen,' 
said  I ;  *  unjust  and  unfair.  Mildred  is  not 
as  clever  as  Charles,  but  then  she  has  far 
more  common  sense ;  as  to  her  not  being  re- 
fined, she  is  blunt  and  straightforward,  but 
she  always  feels  rightly  and  delicately.' 

**  *  I  am  sorry  I  cannot  agree  with  you,' 
was  the  only  reply  Stephen  condescended  to 
make ;  but  1  would  be  heard,  and  I  went  on 
to  t^  him  how  steadily  and  gently  Mildred 
had  led  Charles  to  interest  himself  in  the 
schools,  had  brought  up  again  his  old  boyish 

Slan  of  a  reading-room  for  his  tenants,  not 
oing  his  work  for  him  as  Stephen  had  done, 
but  quietly  influencing  him  to  do  it  for  him- 
self. If  I' had  ever  hesitated  as  to  Mildred's 
worth,  the  sight  of  Charles'  face,  looking 
more  eager  and  more  manly  than  I  had  ever 
seen  it,  as  he  rose  up  from  a  whole  morning 
spent  in  copying  and  altering  the  old  designs 
for  the  schoolhouse  which  was  to  have  been 
built  six  years  ago,  and  had  never  seemed 
likely  to  be  remembered  till  now,  would  have 
made  me  satisfied  and  content  with  hie 
choice. 

"  <  I  told  all  this  to  Stephen  $  but  I  think 
what  he  noted  in  it  was  merely  the  extent  of 
influence  that  Mildred  had  obtained  over 
Charles,  and  not  whether  it  was  good  or 
beneficial. 

*'  He  did  not  condescend  to  argue  with  me, 
and  after  hearing  what  I  had  to  say,  and 
pausing  a  moment  to  see  if  I  had  done,  he 
shrugged  his  shoulders  and  was  turning  from 
the  library  window  where  we  both  stood, 
when  he  was  arrested  by  the  sight  of  Charles 
and  Mildred  coming  slowly  down  the  avenue. 
I  guessed  that  he  had  been  to  fetch  her  to  see 
a  poor  woman  who  was  ill  at  one  of  the 
lodges,  and  that  they  had  sauntered  on  till 
within  sight  of  the  house. 

**  They  did  not  see  us,  but  she  turned  to  go ; 
and  as  Charles  took  her  hand  in  farewell  and 
held  it  while  he  spoke  earnestly  for  a  few 
moments,  I  felt  a  triumphant  impression 
that,  meddle  as  he  might,  Stephen  was  too 
late  to  separate  them. 
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*'  I  looked  up  at  Stephen's  face :  oh,  how  it 
bad  altered !  I  don't  think  I  ever  saw  him 
afterwards  without  the  shadow  of  that  ex- 
pression lisiiig  between  me  and  him.  I  felt 
that  at  that  moment  he  set  his  soul  to  com- 
pass his  own  will,  and  that  he  would  never 
awerre  from  it.  O  Stephen !  if  only  a  warn- 
ing angel  had  risen  before  yoa  tiien,  and 
told  you  that  a  day  would  come  when  you 
would  give  fiune  and  success  and  wealthy  and 
life  itself,  to  join  those  two  hands  again. 

"Well,  I  told  you  Stephen  was  very  clever  j 
I  always  knew  it,  but  I  never  guessed  in  how 
many  ways,  or  how  he  could  devote  his  great 
talents  to  carry  on  a  system  of  small  but 
sure  contrivances.  It  was  cleverly  done, 
but  how  I  despised  him  that  he  coiud  do  it. 
Mildred  was  the  most  artless  person  I  ever 
knew;  dear,  honest,  and  upri^t,  she  had 
no  more  power  to  baffle  Stepnen,  than  a  poor 
hare  has  to  outwit  the  dog  whose  fangs  are 
in  her  throat.  He  did  not  disdain  to  bend 
his  whole  mind  to  the  work  of  detaching 
Charles  from  Mildred.  He  not  only  con- 
trived schemes  and  excursions  which  kept 
his  brother  away  from  the  vicarage,  but  in  a 
thousand  ways  he  mana^d  that  Mildred 
should  always  appear  to  disadvantage.  He 
talked  to  her  with  a  certain  appearance  of 
kindness;  but  it  was  always  on  subjects 
where  her  country  breeding  and  her  limited 
education  made  her  incompetent  to  speak. 
He  took  up  Charles'  theories,  Charles'  fa- 
vorite authors,  Charles'  tastes  and  ideas,  for 
the  moment,  clothed  them  with  his  own 
brilliant  power  of  expression  and  description, 
and  then  drew  out  Mildred  to  speak  or  to 
comment  on  what  he  said;  he  would  not 
leave  her  to  her  own  simple,  modest  silence, 
but  would,  as  it  were,  draw  out  and  display 
before  us  all  the  poverty  of  her  imagination 
and  the  slowness  of  her  perceptions.  It  was 
a  cruel  thing  to  do ;  and  I  almost  hated 
Stephen  as  I  saw  poor  Mildred  thus  held  up 
before  Charles,  while  Stephen's  quiet  smife 
every  now  and  then  ^inted  her  words,  as 
if  he  had  said,  *  This  is  the  wife  you  would 
choose !  This  is  the  companion  you  would 
seek!' 

••  I  hardly  know  how  he  did  it,  but  I  think 
he  contrived  to  perplex  Mildred  and  prevent 
her  feeling  at  her  ease,  till  literally  her  man- 
ner seemed  awkward,  her  meaning  confused, 
and  she  even  looked  her  worst  when  Stephen 
was  by.  Charles  would  read  out  some  oi 
his  fiivorite  poems ;  and  then  Stephen  would 
turn  to  Mildred,  and  with  an  adectation  (^ 
deference  extract  her  opinion.  Poor  child ! 
she  bad  no  opinion  about  poetry ;  but  when 
Steven  was  not  there,  Charles  was  satisfied 
with  her  silent  admiration.  And  if  it  was 
admiration  of  the  reader,  and  but  a  very 
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vague  sentiment  of  wondering  pleasure  at 
wluet  he  read,  he  was  content.  But  now  she 
was  entangled  in  Stephen's  suggested  criti- 
cisms, fbrced  to  blunder,  forced  to  seem  ten 
times  more  stupid  than  she  was.  And  what 
could  I  do  ?  r could  not  lead  the  conversa- 
tion to  the  practical,  earnest,  serious  matters 
where  Milored  was  beyond  us  all ;  I  could 
only  sit  still  and  watch  Charles'  half- 
ashamed,  half-vexed  blush,  while  poor  Mil- 
dred was  thus  victimized.  Oh !  how  cross  I 
fblL  Cross  with  Mrs.  Mahon,  who  was  aware 
of  nothing  but  that  she  was  getting  on  very 
fast  with  her  quilt,  and  that  the  young  peo- 
ple were  talking  very  nicely;  cross  with 
Charles  ibr  not  rescuing  Mildred;  cross 
even  with  poor  Mildred  for  the  very  inno- 
cence and  simplicity  that  never  saw  through 
Stephen's  motives ;  and  oh!  how  much  more 
than  cross  with  Stephen,  as  I  felt,  day  by 
day,  that  ho  was  wor&ing  out  his  own  proud, 
obstinate,  cruel  wilL 

"  One  hope  I  had,  that  when  he  returned  to 
Dublin,  as  he  must  soon  do,  matters  would 
faU  into  their  old  way,  and  the  disagree- 
able impressions  fade.  But  I  did  not  know 
Stephen. 

"  Mildred's  father,  as  I  told  you,  had  been 
his  and  Charles'  tutor,  and  had  owed  very 
much  in  early  life  to  old  Mr.  Mahon.  Mr. 
O'Connor  had  very  much  the  same  mind  as 
Charles,  and  it  was  partly  frt>m  the  habit  of 
being  with  her  father  that  Mildred  had  ac- 
quire the  art  of  sympathy  with  literary  and 
studious  tastes  which  she  herself  could  not 
share.  And  in  other  ways,  too,  her  training 
as  a  daughter  had  eminently  fitted  her  to  be 
the  wife  of  a  man  like  Charles.  Her  father 
leant  upon  her,  as  Charles  was  beginning  to 
do ;  but  though  she  never  made  vain  and 
useless  efibrts  to  rouse  her  indolent  and  in- 
valid fkther  to  exertion,  I  saw  she  was  pre- 
pared, from  that  very  warning,  to  brace  and 
strengthen  Charles'  character  that  he  might 
avoid  a  like  fate. 

"And  to  see  all  this  future  marred  by 
Stephen's  pride! 

"  I  was  prepared  for  a  mat  deal,  but  a  blow 
came  at  last  which  I  did  not  expect.  It  was 
a  dull,  misty  day  late  in  October,  thej  were 
all  busy  at  Mahon  Court  with  their  own 
affairs,  and  just  as  the  evening  was  closing 
in  I  started  to  walk  down  to  the  vicafage 
and  see  Mildred,  whom  I  had  not  seen  for 
two  or  three  days.  There  was  a  hushed 
stillness  in  the  air,  and  the  sound  of  the 
crisp,  dead  leaves,  which  I  crushed  beneath 
my  fleet,  seemed  quite  loud  in  that  heavy 
brooding  silence. 

"  I  toTd  you  that  it  was  not  a  very  happy 
time  for  me,  and  I  went  on  with  a  sort 
of  longing  hope  that   Mildred's  peaceful, 
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bright  presence  woidd  scare  away  the  dreary 
thoughts  which  seemed  to  weigh  more  heavily 
than  usual  that  day. 

*'Ah !  I  did  not  expect  that  I  should  have 
to  give  instead  of  receiving  comfort ! 

**  I  saw  in  a  moment  that  something  had 
happened.  Mr.  O'Connor  was  walking  up 
and  down  the  room  with  a  sudden  assump- 
tion of  vigor  and  energy ;  muttering  to  him- 
self, and  scarcely  able  to  utter,  at  intervals, 
dry  commonplace  sentences  on  the  weather 
to  me,  or  a  snarp  contradiction  to  the  same 
kind  of  observations,  which  was  all  poor 
Mildred  could  find  to  sa^.  Affccr  assenting 
to  its  bein^  warm,  to  its  being  cold,  and 
making  vanous  contradictory  and  senseless 
prognostics  as  to  what  it  would  be  to-mor- 
row, I  looked  beseechinglv  at  Mildred.  Her 
face  of  utter  despair,  yet  half  indignant  too, 
quivered  into  a  look  of  bitter  anguish,  and 
suddenly  rising,  she  signed  me  to  follow  her, 
and  we  went  in  silence,  leaving  Mr.  O'Con- 
nor still  pacing  up  and  down,  and  still  im- 
patiently murmunng  to  himself.  '  What  is 
it,  Mildred?  what  has  happened?'  said  I, 
as  reaching  her  own  room,  Mildred  sank 
down  on  a  chair.  She  paused  to  steady 
her  voice,  and  with  the  measured,  self-con- 
trolled, hard  utterance,  that  revealed  how 
much  feeling  there  was  to  keep  in  subjection, 
said — 

« <  I  am  going  awa^.  I  am  going  to  stay 
with  some  relations  in  London;  my  father 
thinks  it  better,  and  I  wish  it  too.' 

"  *  What  is  it,  Mildred,'  I  cried,  '  some- 
thing has  happened  ?  Stephen  ? ' 

"•Yes,  Stephen  Mahon,'  said  she,  *he 
means  it  well,  1  supj^ote,  but  he  should  have 
been  less  blunt  in  ms  way  of  speaking  to  my 
fether.  He  owes  him  some  respect,  what- 
ever he  may  think  of  me.' 

"<What  has  Stephen  said?'  asked  I. 
'What  has  he  done?  He  is  capable  of 
any  thing ! ' 

"Mildred  folded  her  hands  tiehtly  to- 
gether, and  very  slowly,  and  as  if  she  oreath^ 
with  difficulty,  said — 

" '  Stephen  Mahon  has  told  my  father  that 
he  is  afraid  his  brother  is  becoming  entan- 
gled  in  an  engagement  with  me, — ^he  has 
shown  my  father  the  disparity  of  our  posi- 
tions,— ^he  has  suggested  tmit  my  father 
would  do  well  to  send  me  away  for  fear  he 
should  be  supposed  to  coimtenance  what  he 
called — an  attempt  to  inveigle  a  young  man, 
once  his  pupil,  and  therefore  much  under  his 
influence,  into  an  early  and — low  marriage, 
— and — and  he  is  so  far  right  that  I  had 
better  go—,'  and  Mildred's  self-command 
seemed  suddenly  to  leave  her,  and  she  burst 
into  a  passion  of  tears. 

"  I  relieved  myself  by  alternately  heaping 
upon  Stephen  ali  the  concentrated  di^st 
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and  an^er  which  his  conduct  had  been  stor- 
ing up  in  my  heart  for  the  last  few  weeks, 
and  speaking  hopeftilly  to  Mildred  as  to  bis 
utter  impotence  to  separate  two  people  if 
they  really  cared  for  one  another.  But 
though  I  tried  to  credit  my  own  words,  my 
heart  sank  as  I  spoke,  and  I  felt  far,  far 
more  hopeless  than  she  could,  for  I  knew 
too  well  what  a  stranger's  influence  could 
effect,  and  how  surely  even  plighted  affec- 
tions could  be  severed  bv  the  cold  reason 
and  the  determined  will  of  another. 

"  There  was  nothing  to  be  done,  but  to  help 
Mildred  to  pack  her  trunks,  and  to  take  a 
sorrowful  farewell  of  her.  She  was  to  leave 
by  the  coach  early  next  morning,  and  I  had 
one  chance  left.  As  I  walked  home  trying 
to  moderate  my  eager  steps,  and  to  quiet 
mv  beating  heart,  so  that  I  might  not  mar 
all  by  an  unwise  impetuosity,  I  settled  that 
I  would  say  nothing  to  Stephen,  but  just 
calmly  tell  Charles  the  outline  of  what  had 
happened.  Flushed  and  excited,  I  entered 
the  drawing-room ;  Mrs.  Mahon  was  half 
asleep  by  the  fire,  but  roused  up  at  my  en- 
trance to  say,  •  Wo  shall  have  a  quiet  even- 
ing, dear,  all  to  ourselves.  Margaret  has  a 
headache  and  is  gone  to  lie  down;  and 
Charles  suddenly  resolved  to  start  for  Dublin 
upon  that  law  business  Stephen  is  so  anx- 
ious he  should  settle,  and  Stephen  is  gone 
with  him.' 

"  He  had  baflled  me  after  all !  and  there 
was  nothing  to  be  done,  but  to  sit  down  and 
cry  for  poor  Mildred,  and  to  look  back  upon 
the  bitter  scenes  of  the  last  winter,  which  all 
this  misery  recalled  so  vividly  to  me. 

"  They  aid  not  come  back  for  a  week ;  and 
I  saw  by  Charles'  manner  that  the  week  had 
been  well  spent  by  Stephen,  and  that  any 
thing  I  comd  say  now  would  be  too  late. 
Once  I  did  speak  to  Stephen.  I  told  him 
he  had  done  a  cruel  and  wrong  thing,  and 
that  he  would  live  to  repent  it, 

"  He  merely  said,  *  You  give  me  more  credit 
than  I  deserve,  Susan,  but  I  think  I  shall 
more  likely  live  to  hear  Charles  thank  me  for 
what  I  have  done.' 

"  A  day  came  when  we  both  remembered 
our  propnecies.  Stephen  left  us ;  and  Mrs. 
Mahon,  who  was  not  very  strong,  was  so 
ailing  through  the  winter  that  we  were  occu- 

§ied  a  good  deal  with  her.  Cliarles  wan<- 
ered  about,  weary  and  dispirited,  more  in- 
dolent I  think  tlian  ever,  just  because  of 
those  few  previous  months  of  comparative 
exertion.  He  seemed  to  give  up  any  at- 
tempt at  looking  after  his  estate :  worse  even 
than  when  I  first  came  down  to  Mahon  Court, 
for  he  used  then  to  say,  *  I  will  see  about 
it,'  if  his  bailiff  asked  him  a  question ;  and 
though  ho  very  seldom  did  'see  about  it,' 
still  It  was  a  kind  of  acknowledgment  that 
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he  ought  to  do  so.  Now,  it  was  changed 
into,  'As  vou  think  best,  Grant.  I  am 
quite  indifierent.^  If  Mr.  Stephen  left  no 
particular  directions,  you  can  do  as  you 
Uke.' 

'*  I  could  not  interfere,  of  course.  And  be- 
sides I  was  Tery  much  with  Mrs.  Mahon.  I 
don't  know  what  any  of  us  three  would  have 
done  without  Margaret.  She  was  always 
cheerful  and  content,  and  always  busv, 
though  what  about  I  really  never  could  teU. 
She  wrote  letters,  and  she  fed  her  birds  and 
plaved  with  Stephen's  terrier,  which  was  left 
m  ner  charge;  and  did  little  bits  of  em- 
broidery, and  sang.  Generally  dreaming  or 
reading,  Charles  showed  very  little  interest 
in  any  thing  except  in  Margaret's  singing, 
and  1  was  quite  glad  of  something  which 
excited  or  roused  him.  He  sang  too,  and 
thev  used  to  practise  a  good  deal  together, 
and  then  astonish  us  by  their  performances 
in  the  evenings. 

'*  Stephen  wrote  regularly,  but  short,  hur- 
ried notes.  We  know  from  other  sources 
how  hard  he  was  working.  I  believe  he  was 
straining  every  nerve,  devoting  every  mo- 
ment and  every  thought  to  his  profession. 
Why,— -perhaps  I  alone  guessed. 

"When  spring  was  gradually  changing 
into  summer,  I  went  home  to  Lancashire,  but 
with  a  promise  to  return  again  some  time  or 
other.  Meanwhile,  I  kept  up  a  constant  cor- 
respondence with  Margaret  and  Mrs.  Mahon. 
They  neither  of  them  were  very  cood  letter- 
writers;  at  least  they  never  told  me  any 
thing  but  facts.  However,  I  was  very  thank- 
ful to  hear,  and  the  minute  details  Margaret 
sent  mo  of  every  day's  doings,  seemed  to 
carry  me  back  to  Mahon  Court. 

**  One  day, — ^I  remember  it  so  well, — ^it  was 
a  bright,  sunny  morning,  I  had  walked  out  to 
meet  the  postman,  who  gave  me  a  letter  from 
Mrs.  Mahon,  longer  than  usual,  but  no  word 
firom  Margaret,  who  had  not  written  to  me 
for  a  long  time.  I  opened  it,  and  I  could 
hardly  credit  what  I  read.  Mrs.  Mahon 
told  me  that,  to  her  great  satisfaction  and 
delight,  her  dear  Margaret  was  to  become 
her  daughter ;  that  she  was  doubly  pleased 
because  Charles  had  seemed  to  her  so  de- 
pressed for  many  months ;  that  they  were 
DOth  very  happy  $  and  that  she  had  written 
to  tell  *dear  Cousin  Susan'  by  the  very 
same  post  that  carried  the  good  news  to 
Stephen. 

"  How  bewildered  I  felt !  How  I  read  and 
reread  that  letter.  I  could  hardly  believe 
it,  and  yet  what  could  be  more  natural? 
Charles,  disappointed  in  the  future  he  had 
begun  to  buila,  drawn  out  of  his  former  way 
of  life,  and  accustomed  to  Mildred's  sympa- 
thy and  companionship,  of  course  had  turned 
to  Margaret ;  and  she— could  I  be  surpiised? 
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She  so  affectionate,  tractable,  and  impres- 
sionable. No,  it  was  quite  natural.  Mar- 
garet had  known  very  little  of  what  had 
passed  in  the  winter ;  and,  beyond  an  occa- 
sional wonderinff  regret,  or  exclamation  ct 
how  she  missed  'poor  Mildred,'  had  not 
speculated  or  inquired  further. 

''But  Charles,  Margaret,  even  Mildred, fad- 
ed away  before  the  thought  of  Stephen.  His 
whole  nfe  blasted  by  these  two  unconscious 
hearts !  Or  rather  by  his  own  evil  deed ; 
for  here  was  the  direct  retribution  that  comes 
now  and  then,  just,  as  it  were,  to  warn  us 
that  if  our  evil  deeds  do  not  find  us  out  in 
this  world,  and  recoil  visibly  upon  our  own 
heads,  yet  it  is  but  a  stretch  of  mercy  that 
spares  us  ;  and  that  venlv  and  truly  in  one 
way  or  other,  sometimes  clearly  to  ourselves 
and  sometimes  unrecognized  and  unacknowl- 
edged, if  we  sow  th/i  wind,  wo  reap  the 
whirlwind.  Slowly,  steadily,  unflinchmgly, 
touched  neither  by  their  sorrow  nor  the  con- 
sciousness of  his  own  injustice.  Stephen 
had  done  evil,  and  hardened  his  heart  and 
triumphed  in  his  bad  work ;  and  now—poor, 
poor  Stephen.  I  would  not  have  believed  my 
neart  could  have  ached  so  sorely  for  him. 

"  But  Mildred !  I  had  heard  from  her  reg- 
ularly too,  but  she  never  spoke  of  the  Ma- 
hons.  I  wondered  myself  at  the  time,  that 
I  did  not  feel  more  anxious  and  pained  for 
her.  Did  I  trust  so  much  to  her  patient, 
contented  self-control?  or  had  1  some 
strange  foreboding  of  the  news  which  in  a 
very  few  days  reached  me  of  her  having  sick- 
ened with  fever  ?  She  grew  worse  and  worse ; 
her  friends  wrote  to  me  by  her  desire,— and 
at  last  a  black-edged  letter  brought  me  word 
of  her  death.  And  the  mere  external  de- 
tails were  all  I  ever  heard.  Whether  she 
had  been  told  of  Charles'  marriage  or  not,  I 
never  knew,  nor  even  how  far  ner  illness 
had  been  brought  on  or  agmivated  by  the 
previous  months  of  sorrow.  No  one  but  her 
father  could  have  told  me,  and  I  never  dared 
to  allude  to  it  to  him.  I  could  not  pity  her 
now.  I  could  hardly  grieve  for  her.  No,  it 
was  with  the  old  reverence  and  love,  and  not 
with  any  tinge  of  compassion  for  her,  that  I 
now  mourn '  poor  Milored.' 

"  I  went  to  Mahon  Court  for  the  wedding. 

"  Outwardly  how  bright  it  all  seemed.  Mrs. 
Mahon  told  me  of  course  Mr.  O'Connor 
would  perform  the  ceremony.  She  did  not 
understand  my  look  of  pain  and  surprise  | 
people  so  soon  forget  what  it  is  disagreeable 
to  remember.  She  only  went  on  to  say  that 
certainly  it  teas  very  soon  after  losing  poor 
dear  Mildred,  but  that  he  would  naturally 
have  been  grieved  if  any  one  else  had  been 
asked  to  take  his  place,  after  his  lonff  con- 
nection with  and  affection  for  'the  boys.' 
Margaret's  uncle  was  laid  up  with  the  gout; 
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and  here  was  another  subject  fox  congratula- 
tion, for  thus  Stephen  hiecame  her  nearest 
relative  present,  and  it  was  his  phice  to  give 
away  the  bride. 

**  Oh !  that  wedding !  Stephen  only  came 
down  the  night  before ;  a  shade  colder,  a  lit- 
tle sterner  than  before,  but  no  one  noticed  it. 
He  might  almost  have  deceived  me,  if  it  had 
not  been  for  one  look  at  the  last. 

*'  While  Margaret  was  changing  her  dress, 
and  Stephen  and  I  stood  silently  oy  the  win- 
dow, Mrs.  Mahon  came  up,  and  with  tears  of 
delight  began  to  ask  me  if  there  ever  was  a 
more  lovely  or  cle^;ant  bride  than  Margaret ; 
and,  nodding  significantly  towards  Stephen, 
added,  *It  is  all  Stephen's  doing,  Susan. 
Charles  owes  it  all  to  him.  No  one  but 
Margaret  was  ever  worth  Charles  after  aU ; 
and  what  a  handsome  couple  they  mdie ! ' 

''  I  met  Stephen's  eyes  then,  and  the  look 
of  despair  ana  remorse  that  lightened  across 
his  face,  and  showed  the  depths  of  agony 
his  pride  and  reserve  had  cot^,  madf  my 
heart  stand  still  with  scurrow  and  pity  for 
him. 

*'  Well,  Mary,  that  is  alL  Stephen  who  had 
loved  his  home  so  much,  could  never  return 
to  it,  but  at  a  sore  cost  to  himself;  and 
never  did,  save  for  a  few  days  at  a  time. 

"  But  it  all  sank  to  ruin  soon ;  for  after  Mrs. 
Mahon's  death,  who  onlv  lived  a  year,  Mar- 
garet fancied  Ireland  did  not  agree  with  her, 
and  they  went  to  live  alternately  in  London 
or  Paris.  She  fell  gradually  into  fine-lady 
habits,  frittered  away  her  time  between  fan- 
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cyin^  herself  a  great  iuTalid,  and  foxng  to 
parties  where  Charles  accompanied  her: 
without  any  active  pleasure  in  it,  as  she  had, 
I  think,  but  more  l^cause  it  passed  away  his 
time. 

**  He  did  not  lose  his  taste  for  literature  or 
art,  however;  but  it  never  produced  aiw 
thing  except  a  rare  collection  of  euriouB  edi- 
tions and  old  miniatures,  on  which  he  spent 
more  than  he  could  afibrd«— more  than  he 
ought  to  have  afibrded,  for  Mahon  Court 
was  forgotten  except  as  a  place  to  send  to 
for  more  money.  How  procured,  he  never 
thought ;  how  his  people  fared  under  his 
bailiff  he  never  cared  to  consider. 

**  Stephen  never  married ;  he  was  supposed 
to  be  quite  absorbed  in  business.  Perhaps 
he  was.  The  one  living  current  of  love  had 
been  checked ;  and  though  his  career  was 
considered  a  verv  successful  one,  I  have 
sometimes  thouffnt  his  life  was  even  more 
marred  than  his  brother's. 

'*  Perhaps  therefore  I  am  superstitious 
when  I  see  any  one  trying  to  break  off  a  mar- 
riage. 

**  It  is  not  the  way  I  ought  to  talk  to  young 
people,  I  suppose,  but  I  do  think  I  woula 
rather  trust  to  the  undisciplined  impulse  of 
youth  and  imprudence,  than  meddle  m  those 
matters.  And  if  we  do  interfere,  wise  or 
prudent  as  we  may  think  ourselves,  let  us  be 
quite,  quite  sure,  that  there  is  no  taint  of 

Eride  or  self-love  in  our  own  motives.    The 
eart  should  be  very  pure  and  very  upright 
that  dares  to  take  the  place  of  Providence.'' 


An  Arctic  Boat  Joximey  in  the  Autumn  of  1854. 
By  Isaac  J.  Hayes,  Surgeon  of  tho  Second 
Grinnell  Expedition.    Bentley. 

A  KOBLE  addition  to  the  series  of  arctic 
books,  and  perhaps  tho  last  to  which  the  enter- 
prise of  our  own  aay  will  have  given  occasion — 
IS  Mr.  Hayes'  simple  narrative  of  the  perils  of 
an  American  boat  s  crew  that  nttemptedf  to  reach 
Upcma^ik  from  Dr.  Kane's  vessel,  the  Advance, 
Kine  men  souf^ht  to  escape  by  tho  boat,  the  rest 
held  by  the  ship,  which  was  not  finally  aban- 
doned till  May,  1655,  when  it  had  been  beset  by 
tho  ico  in  Smith's  Sound,  for  nineteen  months. 
Tho  boat  party,  as  Dr.  Kane  has  told  us  in  his 
own  narrative  of  the  expedition,  returned  more 
than  half  starved  after  a  four  months'  absence. 
Mr.  Hayes  now  tells  in  manly,  unaffected  phrase 
the  story  of  those  months  of  peril.  As  a  narra- 
tive of  privation  and  trial  bravely  borne,  Dr. 
HayeA'  book  may  rank  with  Franklin's  account 


of  the  sufferings  endured  upon  the  barren  grounds 
about  tho  Coppermine  Kiver.  Tho  men  in  each 
party  were  lef^  often  to  tho  rock  lichen  for  thoir 
food.  The  party  from  the  Advance  housed  at 
last  for  the  winter  in  a  hut  built  under  such  dif- 
ficulties and  with  tho  exercise  of  such  ingenuity 
as  it  might  content  tho  genius  of  tho  novelist  to 
have  invented,  and  victualled  with  no  more  than 
a. few  pounds  of  food,  was  marked  for  death  by 
tho  Esouimanx,  who  left  them  to  their  fate,  and 
patiently  awaited  the  possession  of  their  little 
property  by  way  of  inheritance.  At  last  it  was 
only  by  desperate  measures  that  the  means  of 
escape  to  the  ship  in  Smith's  Sound  were  se- 
cured. Wo  leave  tho  story  to  be  read  in  Dr. 
Haves'  simple  record,  of  which  tho  wholo  tone 
will  assure  Englishmen,  if  there  was  need  of 
such  assurance,  that  there  is  but  ono  blood  in 
tho  descendants  of  the  old  seafaring  Northmen 
on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic. — Examiner. 
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FTom  The  Press.     | 

The  W&rks  of  De  Quxncey.     In  Fourteen 
Vols.    London :  Hogg  and  Son. 

OuB  readers  will  not  ex^t  from  us  that 
within  the  space  at  our  dis^sal  wo  should 
efven  attempt  to  write  a  review  of  fourteen 
closely  printed  volumes.  ^  All  that  we  can  do 
on  the  present  occasion  is  to  furnish  a  gen- 
eral outline  of  what  these  volumes  contain, 
and  to  describe  certain  salient  characteristics 
of  the  author's  mind  of  which  they  are  the 
monument.  He  himself  has  given  us  in  his 
'  preface  a  classification  of  all  the  articles  in 
this  edition,  by  the  aid  of  which,  a  suffi- 
ciently comprehensive  63rnop8is  may  easHy 
be  constructed.  He  divides  them  all  into 
the  amusing,  the  didactic,  and  the  imagi- 
native. Under  the  first  class  are  ranged  his 
autobiographic  sketohes,  containing  an  ac- 
count of  ms  own  boyhood  and  youth,  the 
greater  part  of  his  miscellanies,  such  as 
**  Murder  considered  as  one  of  the  Fine 
Arts,*'  the  *'  English  Mailcoach,**  etc.,  and 
his  tales.  Under  the  second  come  all  his 
regular  essays,  critical,  biographical,  and 
historical.  The  third  indudes  only  the 
"  Confessions  of  an  English  Opium  £^ter," 
and  the  unfinished  *<  Suspiria  de  Profundis." 
We  should,  ourselves,  be  inclined  to  add  to 
this  latter  category  the  *'  Traditions  of  the 
Kabbins." 

It  is  not  easy  to  say,  after  giving  our- 
selves to  a  week  or  two's  enjoyment  of  De 
Quincey,  which  of  two  impressions  predom- 
inates :  that  of  the  originality  of  all  his 
views,  or  of  the  angular  logical  subtlety 
which  he  displays  in  enforcinff  them.  In 
the  first  of  Uieso  respects  he  stands  in  marked 
contrast  to  Macaulay.  Not  that  we  mean  to 
say  Macaulay  was  devoid  of  ori^aHty ;  but 
it  showed  itself  in  him  rather  m  his  means 
than  in  his  ends.  In  all  his  views  of  Eng- 
lish history  and  politics  there  is  not  even 
the  profession  of  novelty.  His  business  is 
to  sweep  away  dust,  to  restore  colors,  ^ 
eradicate  weeds ;  but  not  to  build  or  to  plan. 
The  consequence  is  that  he  never  surprises 
us ;  and  in  a  very  little  time  we  become  able 
to  anticipate  his  conclusions  upon  almost 
every  question  of  importance.  Now  in  De 
Quincey  we  see  exactly  the  reverse.  His 
mind  would  seem  to  have  been  almost  ab- 
solutely independent  of  the  authority  of  tra- 
dition and  association,  or  by  whatover  other 
name  we  designate  those  intangible  influ- 
ences by  which  the  beliefs  of  ordinary  men 
«re  moulded.  He  seems  in  every  case  to 
have  started  his  subject  de  rUtioo^  and  to  have 
investigated  it  to  the  uttermost  point  solely 
for  his  own  privato  satisfScM^don.  The  soli- 
tude in  which  he  lived  during  very  many 
years  of  his  life  fostered  this  innato  propen- 


sity ;  and  the  result  is  that  throughout  all 
his  essays,  even  upon  the  most  familiar 
subjects,  we  are  continually  refreshed  by 
spnnes  of  fresh  thought,  by  wholly  unex- 
pected prospects,  and  by  startling  and  most 
suggestive  inferences.  That  they  occasion- 
ally diverge  into  paradox  on  the  one  hand, 
or  puenli^  on  the  other,  is  not  to  be  denied. 
But  the  immense  majority  are  worthy  of  a 
man  of  Junius,  and  wholesome  food  for  the 
human  intellect 

As  specimens  of  this  quality  of  originality 
we  would  point  more  especially  to  the  es- 
says upon  the  Cssars,  upon  Judas  Iscariot, 
upon  Oliver  Goldsmith  and  the  position  of 
literary  men  during  his  lifetime,  the  begin- 
ning of  the  essay  upon  Charles  Lamb,  to  the 
essay  upon  Conversation,  and  perhaps  also 
to  that  upon  Cicero.  We  say  perhaps,  be- 
cause, as  no  datos  are  affixed  to  those  pa- 
pers, it  is  impossible  to  tcU  whether  the 
views  here  enunciated  were  really  the  first  in 
the  field.  They  have  now  become  compara- 
tively common;  but  as  we  see  that  else- 
where (voL  xiv.  63)  our  author  has  given  as 
his  own  Niebuhr's  peculiar  theory  of  the 
early  history  of  Borne,  of  course^  uncon- 
sciously, it  shows  that  he  was  not  in  every 
case  abreast  of  modem  discoveries.  And  it 
is  therefore  possible  that  the  same  thing 
may  have  happened  in  the  case  of  Cicero. 
On  the  real  Value  of  the  theory  itself  we 
shall  ofier  a  few  words  elsewhere. 

The  subtlety  and  delicacy  of  Mr.  De  Quin- 
cey's  mind  is  displayed  to*  ^eat  advantage 
in  the  last  volume  of  this  edition,  containing 
his  '*  Letters  to  a  Younff  Man  whose  Educa- 
tion has  been  Neglectea."  His  fine  distinc- 
tion between  the  literature  of  knowledge  and 
the  Hterature  of  power  constitutes  a  new 
landmark  in  the  subject  of  intellectual  disci- 
pline. His  sharp  nnd  hiehly  tempered  logic 
carries  him  right  througn  the  ranks  of  tne 
utilitarians  as  a  troop  of  cavalry  goes  through 
a  mob.  It  is  the  exact  antidote  that  was  re- 
quired to  Sydney  Smith's  essay  upon  classi- 
cal education.  But  we  fear  that  scarce  a 
tenth  of  those  persons  who  are  taken  captive 
by  the  popular  plausibilities  and  superficial 
good  sense  of  tne  latter  would  descend  with 
the  former  to  those  deeper  regions  of  thought 
from  which  his  own  precepts  are  derived. 
In  the  essay  upon  Conversation  the  same 
faculty  is  manifested,^  and  is  exercised  with 
remar&able  elegance  in  commenting  on  some 
expressions  of  Shelley  and  Wordsworth  re- 
ladng  to  the  "  Hyperion  "  of  Keats.  This 
latter  passage  is  to  be  found  in  the  tweUlh 
volume,  extending  from  the  182d  to  the 
187th  page.  The  same  passage  reminds  us 
also  of  a  third  quality  in  Mr.  De  Quincey 
not  so  i^KHninent  as  tne  other  two,  but  stin 
powerful  enough  to  dash  his  works  witLn 
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most  agreeable  aroma.  We  mean  his 
humor,  which,  seen  to  the  greatest  advan- 
tage in  the  essay  on  **  Murder  Considered  as 
one  of  the  Fine  Arts,"  flashes  out  at  inter- 
vals in  almost  all  his  other  writings,  thouc^h 
at  times  betraying  the  same  kind  of  weak- 
ness which  we  have  already  mentioned  as 
distinguishing  in  some  few  instances  his  se- 
rious opinions. 

The  style  and  method  of  our  author  cor- 
respond to  these  mental  peculiarities.  Both 
are  eminently  his  own :  and  of  the  first  we 
should  be  inclined  to  say  that  it  is  nearly 
faultless.  In  purity  of  idiom  and  precision 
of  structure  his  sentences  have  never  been 
surpassed ;  and  his  pages  occasionally  sparkle 
witn  felicities  of  expression  which  have  rarely 
been  equalled.  How  exquisitely  does  he  say 
of  the  age  of  Plato's  manhood,  *'  The  bright 
sunset  (»  Pericles  still  burned  in  the  Athe- 
nian heavens."  With  what  charming  humor 
and  aptness  of  the  "  Patron  "  in  the  days  of 
Goldsmith,  that  he,  it  was  true,  "  was  dying 
out  like  the  golden  pippin,  but  he  itill  lin- 
gered in  aheUered  sUuationa.**  How  beauti- 
nilly  of  Pompey  :— 

"  The  position  of  Pompey,  as  an  old  invalid, 
from  whom  bis  party  exacted  the  services  of 
youth,  is  worthy  of  separate  notice.  There  is 
not  perbsps  a  more  pitiable  sitiution  than  that 
of  a  veteran  reposin;^  open  his  past  laurels,  who 
is  snmmoned  from  beds  of  down,  and  from  the 
elaborate  system  of  comforts  engrafted  upon  a 
princely  establishment,  suddenly  to  re-assume 
nis  armor — to  prepare  for  personal  hardships  of 
every  kind — to  renew  his  youthful  anxieties, 
without  support  from  youthful  energies— once 
again  to  dispnto  sword  in  hand  the  title  to  his 
own  honors — to  payback  into  the  chancery  of 
war,  OS  into  some  fund  of  abeyance,  all  his  own 
prizes,  and  palms  of  every  kind — ^to  re-open  every 
decision  or  award  by  which  be  bad  over  bene- 
fited—and to  view  his  own  national  distinctions 
of  name,  trophy,  laurel  crown,  as  all  but  samany 
stakes  provisionally  resumed,  which  must  bo  re- 
deemed by  services  tenfold  more  difficult  than 
those  by  which  originally  they  had  been  earned." 

De  Quincey's  method  is  not  so  absolutely 
blameless  as  his  style.  He  is  too  circuitous. 
Confident  in  his  own  power  of  keeping  the 
one4end  in  view  through  any  nimiber  of  mazes 
or  episodes,  he  makes  no  allowance  for  the 
want  of  that  power  in  his  readers.  He  winds 
through  a  subject  with  easy,  leisurely  steps ; 
making  us  observe  every  point  of  view  winch 
it  j>resents,  and  bringine  us  to  the  end  of  it 
with  a  completeness  of  knowledge  which  is 
most  satisfactory,  on  one  condition ;  namely, 
that  we  do  get  to  the  end  of  it.  But  that  is 
not  60  sure.  He  keeps  us  in  the  dark  too 
long.  Our  attention  is  racked  till  it  is  be- 
numbed. This  is  specially  the  case  with  his 
jurticles  on  political  economy,  which  would 
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be  almost  unreadable  were  it  not  for  the  ex- 
traordinary clearness  with  which  each  step 
is  elucidated,  thereby  relieving  the  mind 
from  some  part  of  the  burden  laid  upon  it  by 
the  excessive  care  with  which  the  ground  is 
beaten.  To  those  who  can  sustain  the  fa- 
tigue, Mr.  De  Quincey's  method  will  be 
doubtless  as  agreeable  as  his  style.  The 
cogency  with  wnich  his  meaning  is  finally 
brought  out  repays  us  for  our  previous  labor, 
and  leaves  an  impression  of  necessary  truth- 
fulness on  the  mind  which  has  probably  never 
yet  been  produced  by  the  fascinating  periods 
of  Macatuay.  |i 

It  is  now  time  that  we  glanced  briefly  at* 
some  of  the  dicta  which  De  Quinccy  has  left 
behind  him.  The  originality  by  wmch  these 
are  marked,  as  might  oe  expected,  is  not  cd- 
ways  free  finom  error.  His  criticisms  on  lit- 
erature are  too  ingenious  to  be  universally 
accepted;  and  he  occasionally  takes  up  a 
cause  in  which  he  is  overweighted  by  antag- 
onists. We  should  have  thought  nothing  of 
De  Quincey  being  opposed  to  Addison.  We 
should  have  thougnt  nothing  of  his  being 
opposed  to  Dr.  Johnson.    But  when  he  op- 

Eoses  himself  to  the  two  together  we  cannot 
elp  suspecting  that  he  has  somewhat  mis- 
judged nis  own  powers.  However,  he  has 
come  out  of  this  particular  contest  without 
much  loss.  He  has  proved  Milton's  assail- 
ants wrong  in  one  point,  though  he  has 
broken  down  in  the  other.  What  is  com- 
monly^  objected  to  in  **  Paradise  Lost  **  is  its 
learmng — that  is,  the  terms  of  art,  and  the 
allusions,  which  can  only  be  imdcrstood  by 
scholars — are  placed  upon  their  proper  foot- 
ing and  successfully  vindicated.  But  Mil- 
ton's use  of  the  pagan  mjthology  is  not  de- 
fended with  equal  success.  To  say  that  it  is 
Eerfectly  legitimate  because  Milton  really  be- 
eved  that  the  fallen  angels  were  the  demons 
of  Greece  and  Rome  seems  to  us  childish: 
and  a  remarkable  instance  of  that  peculiar 
weakness  to  which  we  have  already  called  at- 
tention. 

Two  other  writers  in  the  case  of  whom  De 
Quincey  seems  to  have  gone  somewhat  astray 
are  Pope  and  Junius.    To  pass  over  minor 

Passages  in  which  he  erroneously  charges 
^ope  with  writing  bad  grammar,  bad  sense, 
etc., — accusations  the  results  solely  of  over- 
strained and  captious  ingenuity — ^what  can 
be  worse  than  his  comments  upon  Pope's 
Satires  P — 

**  The  Satires,  on  the  other  hand  were  of  false 
origin.  They  arose  in  a  sense  of  talent  for 
caustic  eflfccts,  unsupported  bv  any  satiric  heart. 
Pope  had  neither  the  malice  (except  in  the  most 
fugitive  form)  which  thirsts  for  leaving  wounds, 
nor,  on  the  other  hand,  the  deep  moral  indigna- 
tion which  bums  in  men  whom  Providence  has 
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from  time  to  time  armed  with  scooi^cs  for 
cleansing  the  sanetaaries  of  truth  or  justice.  He 
was  contented  enough  witli  society  as  he  found 
it :  bad  it  might  be,  but  it  was  good  enough  for 
Aim .'  and  it  was  the  merest  self-delusion  if  at 
an^  moment  the  instinct  of  glorying  in  his  sa- 
tiric mission  (the  magnfficabo  apostoUitum  meum) 
persuaded  him  that  in  hia  case  it  might  bo  said 
^■^Facit  indifjnatio  veraum.  The  indignation  of 
Javenal  was  not  always  very  noble  in  its  origin, 
or  pure  in  its  purpose :  it  was  sometimes  mean 
in  its  quality,  false  in  its  direction,  extravagant 
in  its  expression  :  but  it  was  tremendous  in  the 
roll  of  Its  thunders,  and  as  withering  as  the 
scowl  of  a  Mcphistopheles.  Pope  haTing  no 
such  internal  principle  of  wrath  ooiling  in  his 
breast,  being  really  (if  one  must  speak  the  truth) 
in  the  most  pacific  and  charitable  frame  of  mind 
towards  all  scoundrels  whatever,  except  such  as 
might  take  it  into  their  heads  to  injure  a  partic- 
ular Twickenham  grotto,  was  unavoidably  a 
hypocrite  of  the  first  magnitude  when  he  affected 
(or  sometimes  really  conceited  himself)  to  be  in 
a  dreadful  passion  with  offenders  as  a  body." 

Now  this  must  either  be  a  case  of  what 
De  Quinccy  himself  so  strongly  objects  to 
recognize, — ^namely,  a  verbal  difference,— or 
pe  Quincey  himself  must  have  been  suffer- 
ing from  the  very  worst  effects  of  lonff  isola- 
tion from  the  world  when  he  wrote  tne  pas- 
sage. Does  not  every  word  of  it  mihtate 
iust  as  strongly  against  Horace's  claim  to 
be  a  satirist  as  against  Pope's  ?  The  world 
may  be  a  very  good  world ;  we  may  have 
plenty  of  cakes  and  ale ;  but  surelj,  that  is 
not  to  cut  us  off  from  our  appreciation  of  the 
dunce  and  the  bore.  Neither  Pope  nor 
Horace  were  satirists  of  societjr  at  large,  as 
Juvenal  was.  They  were  satirists  of  partic- 
ular types  of  human  folly.  Thank  God  we 
have  never  yet  had  the  material  for  a  Juvenal 
amon^t  us !  But  are  we  therefore  to  deny 
the  existence  of  satire  as  a  branch  of  EngHsn 
literatiire  ?  This  is  just  one  of  those  errors 
which  a  writer  of  Do  Quincey's  genius  and 
De  Quincey's  habits  would  be  very  likely  to 
&11  into ;  but  we  protest  against  it,  never- 
theless, as  a  most  shortsighted  and  untract- 
able  error. 

Of  De  Quincey's  other  literary  judgments 
we  feel  called  upon  to  notice  only  his  depre- 
ciation of  Junius,  and  that  simply  because  it 
is  so  characteristic  of  himscli.  As  he  has 
but  a  small  appreciation  of  practical  politics, 
so  has  he  but  a  small  appreciation  of  die  lit- 
erary ability  devoted  to  them.  But  if  the 
direction  of"^  language  to  the  attainment  of  a 
given  end, — ^the  employment  of  it  as  an  in- 
strument to  put  our  enemies  to  shame, — ^be 
in  itself  worthy  of  no  admiration,  what  be- 
comes of  three-fourths  of  the  best  literary 
ability  of  the  present  day  which  is  employed 
in  journalism  r  Junius'  letters  were  the  great 
foreshadow^  of  the  modem  leading  artide. 


which  in  common  with  them  is,  as  a  rule, 
"without  sentiment,  without  imagery,  and 
without  generalization."  The  art  of  stating 
a  case,  which  is  pre-eminently  the  art  of 
Journalism  depends  upon  no  one  of  these. 
Yet  it  may  call  forth  very  high  powers  of 
composition,  and  even,  aswc  understand  the 
word,  of  rhetoric.  When  Junius  says  of 
Colonel  Luttrel  **  that  he  has  disgraced  even 
the  name  of  Luttrel,  and  exceeded  his  father's 
most  sanguine  expectations,"  we  feel  that  he 
is  exercising  either  rhetoric  or  something 
better.  But  for  this  "applied"  literature, 
as  distinguished  from  "  pure,"  De  Quincey 
had  little  taste ;  and  the  absence  of  this  taste 
is  an  additional  evidence  of  that  partial 
effeminacy  of  mind  to  which  we  have  more 
than  once  adverted. 

In  questions  of  practical  politics  his  in- 
genuity, as  might  be  expected,  sometimes 
overshioots  the  mark.  In  his  description  of 
the  state  of  the  parties  at  Home  at  the  out- 
break of  the  civil  war  between  Cttsar  and 
Pompey,  and  in  his  view  of  English  parties 
in  1793,  this  defect  is  equally  remarkable. 
In  the  first  case  he  has  unquestionably  laid 
hold  of  a  most  important  truth ;  but  he  blun- 
ders, as  it  seems  to  us,  in  his  treatment  of  it. 
To  begin  with,  we  are  unaware  of  the  exist- 
ence of  any  evidence  to  show  either  that 
Pompey  was  a  bad  man  ov  Ccesar  a  good  one, 
apart  from  their  political  conduct :  conclu- 
sions which  our  author  very  unceremoniously 
assumes.  But  to  waive  this  question,  we 
have  the  important  problems  presented  to  us 
— namely,  whether  Pompey  was  the  more 
patriotic  in  his  opposition  to  Cssar,  or  CcDsar 
in  his  opposition  to  Pompey ;  and  upon  what 
grounds  Cicero  finally  determined  to  unite 
nis  fortunes  with  the  fatter.  Now,  in  assert- 
ing that  the  party  of  Pompey  did  not  repre- 
sent, as  has  been  commonly  supposed,  a 
really  constitutional  party,  De  Qiuncey  no 
doubt  is  light.  On  the  one  hand  was  an 
oligarchy  created  on  the  ruin  of  the  Consti- 
tution, on  the  other  a  military  conqueror  en- 
deavoring to  usurp  their  place.  Cicero,  we 
maintain,  saw  this  as  plainly  as  anybody 
else.  But  he  saw  also,  what  Mr.  De  Quin- 
cey does  not  see,  that  in  upholding  the  cause 
of  Pompey  he  was  at  least  upholding  the  tra- 
ditions and  forms  of  the  Hepublic,  and  giv- 
ing it  one  more  chance  of  revival  before  it 
was  finally  trodden  out  under  the  iron  heels 
of  the  soldiery: — 

Si  duo  prseterea  tales  Idiea  tulisset 
Terra  vires  I 

But  there  was  not  another  really  constitu- 
tional statesman  upon  that  side.  Brutus 
and  Cato  were  ohgarchs  and  not  aristocrats. 
They  had  disgusted  the  smaller  gentry  and 
corrupted  the  Roman  populace.    Arrogance 
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and  bribery  together  bad  done  their  work. 
And  it  was  the  fatal  conBciousneaa  of  this, 
rather  than  any  despondency  occasioned  by 
the  particular  character  of  Pompey,  whicn 
gave  rise  to  the  deep  tone  of  melancholy  that 
penrades  the  later  letters  of  Cicero.  Ue  saw 
that  the  Roman  Constitution  was  doomed. 
But  he  stood  by  the  sinking  ship :  and  it  has 
now  become  the  fashion  to  reyile  him  for  his 
fidelity  to  ^  &e  cause."  Practical  men  who 
fall  into  this  blunder  are  in  our  eyes  in- 
excusable. But  Mr.  De  Quincey  is  not  a 
practical  man,  and  we  are  satisned,  there- 
fore, with  adducing  the  blunder  as  an  addi- 
tional testimony  to  the  truth  of  our  own 
criticism. 

With  regard  to  our  own  situation  in  1798 
we  are  bound  to  admit  this  much — that  if 
Mr.  De  Quincey  errs,  he  at  least  errs  in 

S)od  company.  Both  Mr.  Disraeli  and  Lord 
acaulay  have  united  in  condemning  the 
first  French  war  of  Mr.  Pitt.  But  we  must 
confess  that  we  haye  never  been  able  to  un- 
derstand how  those  who  object  to  the  war  of 
1793  can  justify  that  of  1804.  Napoleon  L 
was  a  much  more  sensible  and  practical  an- 
tagonist Uian  the  Jacobins.  Tney  went  to 
war  for  "  an  idea  "  in  good  earnest.  They 
would  have  burned  our  houses  oyer^  our 
heads  in  the  name  of  reason  and  lioentious- 
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ness.  But  the  first  emperor  was  in  many  re« 
spects  a  Conservatiye.  He  was  reconstruct- 
ing the  society  which  the  Jacobins  had  torn  to 
pieces.  He  was  exterminating  the  ^  ideas  * 
against  which  we  ourselves  nad  made  war. 
It  was  necessary,  no  doubt,  to  withstand  hit 
lust  of  conquest ;  but  that  the  people  of  this 
coimtry  were  more  unanimous  in  their  faos*- 
tilitir  to  him  than  they  were  in  their  hostility 
to  the  convention  we  can  scarcely  bring  our- 
selves  to  believe,  in  spite  of  Mr.  Words- 
worth's lines. 

De  Quincey,  then,  to  sum  up  our  remarks, 
was  evidently  a  man  of  singiuarlv  independ- 
ent character,  and  of  great  intellectual  del- 
icacy. He  was  formed  of  the  same  stuff  as 
an  Aqiunas  or  a  Scotiis,  and,  had  he  Uved  in 
a  different  age,  might  have  founded  a  system 
of  metaphysics.  The  same  precision  toad 
profundity  brought  to  bear  upon  questions 
of  history  and  criticism  have  produ<^  many 
striking  results,  if  not  always  convincing 
conclusions.  Convincing  or  not,  however, 
they  are  most  wholesome  At  the  present  mo- 
ment, when  a  disposition  prevails  so  gen- 
erally to  underrate  the  First  Philosophy. 
In  questions  of  taste  De  Quinoey  is  a  less 
certain  guide :  and  in  practical  politics  we 
feel  that  we  are  speculating  with  the  scholar 
rather  than  walking  with  tne  statesman. 


A  CORBESPONDEXT  in  Naples  sends  ns  the  fol- 
lowine  warning  to  antiquaries,  and  other  carious 
folks,  bow  they  ran  about  among  the  ruins  of 
Pompeii : — 

** '  Wonderful  escape  nt  Pompeii  I '  said  a 
friend  the  other  day. — 'But  how?  What  on 
earth  is  there  to  be  afraid  of  at  Pompeii  ?  An- 
other ernption,  or  earthquake?  Did  the  ghost 
of  Diomedes  make  his  appearance  ?  or,  worst  of 
all,  did  yon  drink  a  bottle  of  Lacryroa  Christi  at 
the  hotel  which  bears  the  old  Greek's  name  ?  '-— 
'  Oh,  I  am  not  the  hero  of  the  story,'  was  the 
reply ;  and  then  lie  proceeded  to  tell  me  liow  two 
young  officers  of  the  Eiflo  Brigade,  Messrs.  Tur- 
ner and  Boyle,  on  leave  from  Malta,  had  gone 
over  to  Pompeii  on  Thursday  last,  and  had  been 
frroping  amongst  the  cellars  of  the  old  houses. 
Mr.  Turner,  on  passing  what  oppearcd  to  be  a 
doorway,  was  precipitated  into  on  ancient  well. 
Hearing  a  sudden  crash,  his  friend  hastened  to 
the  spot,  but  although  he  repeatedly  called  Tur- 
ner by  name,  no  answer  was  returned,  and  over- 
come by  apprehension,  he  gave  the  alarm,  and 


called  together  a  number  of  the  official  and  on* 
official  savages  who  tenant  the  place.  By  tbb 
time  Turner  had  regained  his  senses,  and  had  re- 
covered so  far  as  to  be  able  to  stand  upright  at 
the  bottom  of  the  well,  which,  fortunately^  was 
dry.  According  to  directions  which  ho  himself 
shouted  up,  a  light  was  first  let  down,  and  then 
a  rope,  which  proved  to  bo  too  short.  At  last  a 
piece  of  a  plank,  with  a  rope  attached,  to  eadi 
end,  was  let  down,  and  the  lost  man  was  steadily 
brought  up.  He  had  been  upwards  of  an  hour 
at  the  bottom  of  this  well,  which  was  afterwards 
measured  by  the  officials,  and  found  to  be  30 
metres,  or  neariy  100  feet  in  depth.  Marvellous 
to  relate,  he  was  in  a  state  to  be  driven  back  tB 
Naples ;  and  for  the  satisfaction  of  those  df  his 
friends  whose  eye  may  glance  at  this  notice,  on 
being  examined  by  Dr.  Bishop,  it  was  reported 
that  no  injury  bad  been  sustained.  The  acci- 
dent took  place  in  the  Vicoletto  della  Regina, 
near  the  Forum  Civile,  in  a  house  which  had 
been  abandoned  as  possessing  no  especial  In* 
terest."— ^^AcfMSMfli. 
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From  The  Utenuy  Oozette. 
THE  WILD  SPORTS  OF  INDIA.* 

Tms  is  a  very  curious  and  a  very  amusing 
book.  Captain  Shakespear  m  a  mighty 
Jiunter,  and  evidently  believes  that  the  emef 
duty,  or,  at  all  events,  the  chief  glory  of  a 
man,  is  to  fight  with  wild  beasts  in  the  for- 
ests of  India.  And  his  faith  has  been  weU 
exercised,  since  the  volume  now  before  us 
contains  the  experience  of  a  quarter  of  a 
century,  and  is  written  for  the  instruction 
and  guidance  of  the  author's  sons,  who  are 
about  to  proceed  to  India,  and  who,  if  they 
comply  with  their  father's  wishes,  will  study 
it  carefully  and  become  "  shikarees."  The 
jungle  is,  in  the  captain's  eye,  the  best  pos- 
sible security  against  the  temptations  of 
youth,  and  he  implores  the  "  anxious  par- 
ents "  who  are  resolved  that  their  boys  shall 
not  peruse  his  book,  to  bear  with  him  while 
he  explains  to  them  that  **  by  making  them 
shikarees,  or  hunters  of  the  large  game  of 
India's  magnificent  forests,  they  are  keening 
them  out  of  a  thousand  temptations  ana  in- 
jurious pursuits,  which  they  can  scarcely 
avoid  falling  into,  if  from  no  other  cau^ 
than  ennrn  and  thoughtlessness."  And  then, 
warming  with  his  theme,  the  sportsman 
Tiews  it  from  a  Christian  standpoint,  and 
exclaims— 

*'  To  each  one  is  his  talent  giTon  by  God  to 
cultirate :  to  the  preacher,  in  order  to  save  the 
seals  of  the  poor,  ualettorcd,  and  ignorant  hea- 
then ;  to  him  who  has  been  blessed  with  the  gifts 
of  good  nerve,  energy,  and  strength,  that  lie 
may  save  the  bodies  of  these  same  ignorant 
heathen  from  the  fell  destroyer  that  lives  in  the 
forest,  and  preys  upon  them.  Who  shall  say 
that  the  poor  idolator,  saved  by  the  latter  from 
dcstraction,  shall  not  become  converted  to  Chris- 
tianity by  the  former  ?  " 

This  is  no  idle  verbiage,  for  Caj>tain 
Shakespear,  like  many  oUier  enthusiasts 
and  reformers,  confesses  that  he  has  "a 
call "  to  the  work  he  has  so  lon^  and  ar- 
dently pursued ;  and  if  some  portion  of  his 
sport  may  be  termed  secular,  evidently  re- 
gards the  slaying  of  tigers  as  a  duty  pre- 
eminently religious. 

On  Sunday,  he  tells  us,  he  never  kills  any 
animals  except  the  tiger,  and  he  devoutly 
expresses  his  gratitude  on  one  occasion  that 
be^  **  had  been  the  avenger,  constituted  by 
Him  who  ordains  all  thmgs,  to  slay  these 
tigers  and  to  save  further  loss  dP  human 
life." 

We  can  pardon  the  mild  eccentricidee  of 
a  man  who,  ever  since  the  year  1834,  has 
been  fighting— often  single-handed— with 
panthers   and  tigers,  wild   elephants  and 
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bean,  bufialoes  and  boars,  and  who,  in  spite 
of  many  broken  bones,  and  many  marvellous 
escapes,  is  still  pursuing  his  old  vocation, 
and  IS  capable  of  riding  one  hundred  miles 
in  the  day. 

Such  a  hero  may  be  allowed  to  dream 
dreams,  since  he  has  performed  prodigies  of 
valor  and  endurance.  He  has  succeeded 
so  notably  that  we  need  not  quarrel  with 
him  for  believing  that  he  has  been  especially 
favored. 

In  spite  of  "  anxious  parents  "  we  cannot 
do  better  than  allow  Captain  Shakespear 
to  relate  a  few  of  his  adventures.  "  Wild 
Sports  in  India"  swarms  with  passages  at 
arms,  which  cannot  fail  to  interest  the  reader. 
Some  of  these  we  shall  transcribe,  for  though 
Uie  captain  modestly  assures  us  that  he  has 
no  skill  in  the  craft  of  authorship,  he  man- 
ages to  relate  his  encounters  with  the  mon- 
archs  of  the  forest  with  considerable  liveli- 
ness and  vigor,  and  it  is  far  better  to  allow 
him  to  speak  for  himself  than  to  retail  his 
adventures  at  second-hand. 

Captain  Shakespear's  chief  passion  is  for 
hog-hunting,  and  he  seems  to  think  that 
there  is  more  peril  in  attacking  a  boar  than 
any  other  wild  beast ;  but  as  his  adventures 
with  these  animals  are  related  somewhat  at 
leiu^,  we  must  pass  on  to  inferior  game, 
and  be  contented  with  a  tiger-hunt  A  vil- 
lage had,  it  seems,  been  depopulated  by  a 
"man-eater"  and  his  wife,  anu  the  gallant 

?)ortsman  sallied  forth  to.  slay  the  monsters, 
his  he  did  on  foot ;  a  desperate  venture. 
The  haunt  of  the  tiger  was  found,  an  un- 
happy calf  was  tied  to  a  tree,  in  order  to 
allure  the  man-eaters,  and  then,  after  a  night 
of  anxious  watching,  the  captain  sallied  fordi 
to  the  encounter.  But  we  must  let  him  tell 
Ids  own  tale: — 

**I  waited  for  daylight  with  much  anxiety; 
and,  directly  there  was  sufficient  light,  robbing 
the  cotten  off  mv  rifle  sights,  I  got  my  people 
up,  and  started  lor  the  place  whei*o  the  calf  had 
been  tied.  The  knllol,  or  wine-maker,  was  taken 
as  a  gnide,  lest  we  should  lose  ourselves  in  the 
jangle,  and  also  to  carry  the  drinking  water. 
Scorcely  two  hundred  yards  had  been  passed, 
when  we  heard  the  tiger,  which  infested  that  part 
of  the  forest,  roar  loudly.  Tlie  poor  villager, 
the  fatlicr  of  the  only  remaining  fnmilv,  whis- 
pered, 'Wuh  hoi — that  is  hcl  that's  the  tiger 
who  owns  my  village.'  I  replied,  *  If  you  run, 
^ou  are  a  dead  man ;  keep  behind  us.'  Placing 
m  front  my  head  shikaree,  Mangkalee,  who  has 
very  good  sight,  wliile,  in  the  dusk,  my  own  is 
very  bad,  we  harried  along  the  path. 

*'  Coming  to  some  rocks,  from  which  I  knew 
that  the  tied-up  calf  could  be  seen,  and  thinking 
that  the  shikaree  might  not  have  remembered  the 
spot,  I  palled  him  oack  cautiously.  I  looked. 
Tiiere  was  the  white  calf,  apparently  dead. 
Mangkalee  remarked  as  much  in  a  whisper.  The 
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yoangcr  shikaree,  Nursoo,  was  beliind  me  on 
the  left.  We  all  gazed  at  a  tail.  The  distance 
was  some  sixty  yards  from  us,  but  we  conld  not 
make  out  the  tiger.  At  length  the  end  of  the 
tail  moved.  Nursoo,  making  a  similar  motion 
with  his  forefinger,  whispered  in  my  car, '  Doom- 
hilta-hai ' — ( '  The  tail's  moving.')  I  now  made 
out  the  body  of  the  animal  clear  enough.  Not 
a  blade  of  grass  nor  a  leaf  was  between  us.  A 
single  forest  tree,  without  a  branch  on  it  for  thirty 
feet  from  the  ground,  was  twenty  yards  nearer 
the  tiger. 

*'  It  was  very  probable  that  he  would  see  tis, 
but  it  must  be  risked ;  so,  pressing  down  my 
shikaree,  Mangkalee,  with  my  hand  behind  me, 
and  keeping  the  trunk  of  the  tree  between  the 
foe  and  mo;  wliilo  I  said  within  myself, '  God 
bo  with  me  I  If  I  get  behind  that  tree,  without 
your  seeing  me,  you're  a  dead  tiger.'  I  passed 
rapidly  fonvard.  So  intent  was  the  huge  beast 
upon  the  poor  calf,  that  be  did  not  hear  me.    I 

Siaccd  the  barrels  of  my  rifle  against  the  tree, 
ut  was  obliged  to  wait. 

*'  The  tiger  and  the  calf  lay  contiguous,  tails 
on  end  to  us.  The  calTs  neck  was  in  the  tiger*s 
mouth,  whose  large  paws  embraced  his  yictim. 
I  looked,  waiting  for  some  change  in  the  posi- 
tion of  the  body,  to  allow  me  to  aim  at  a  vital 
part. 

"At  length  the  calf  gave  a  struggle  and 
kicked  the  tiger,  on  which  the  latter  clasped  him 
nearer,  arching  his  own  body,  and  exposing  the 
white  of  his  belly  and  chesL  I  pulled  the  trigger 
very  slowly,  aiming  at  the  white,  and  firing  for 
his  heart — he  was  on  his  left  side — as  if  I  was 
firing  at  an  egf*  for  a  thousand  pounds. 

"  I  knew  tliat  I  hit  the  spot  aimed  at ;  but,  to 
my  astonishment,  \he  tiger  sprang  up  several 
feel  in  the  air  with  a  roar,  rolled  over,  and  tow- 
ards me, — for  he  was  on  higher  ground  than  I 
was, — when,  bounding  to  his  feet,  as  if  unscathed, 
he  made  for  the  mountains,  the  last  rock  of 
which  was  within  forty  yards  of  him. 

**  1  must  acknowledge  that,  firing  at  a  beast 
of  this  sort,  with  no  vital  part  to  aim  at,  stand- 
ing as  I  was  for  some  time  looking  at  him,  and 
on  lower  ground,  my  heart  beat  rather  quicker 
tlian  was  its  wont.  'Albeit  I  had  never  turned 
my  back  to  any  animal  in  the  jungles,  and  not 
one  had  ever  seen  its  shaiie !  I  was  confident, 
too,  in  my  own  nerA-e  and  shooting,  for  I  had 
cut  down,  with  one  exception — and  that  one  had 
cut  me  down  as  the  scythe  does  the  grass— every 
wild  beast  of  the  forest. 

*'  Immediately,  the  tiger  sprang  to  his  feet  and 
exposed  his  broad,  left  side  to  me,  I  stepped  from 
behind  the  tree,  looked  at  him  in  the  face  with 
contempt,  as  if  ho  had  been  a  sheep,  and  while 
he  passed  mo  with  every  liair  set,  his  beautiful 
white  beard  and  whiskers  spread,  and  his  eye 
like  fire,  with  the  left  barrel  I  shot  him  through 
the  heart,  lie  went  straight  and  at  undimin- 
ished speed,  each  bound  covering  fifteen  feet  at 
least,  for  twenty-five  yards,  and  then  fell  on  his 
head  under  the  lowest  rock  of  the  mountain,  in 
which  was  his  stronghold.  Up  went  in  the  air 
his  thick,  stumpy  tail.  Seizing  my  other  rifle, 
I  walked  up  to  about  fifteen  yards  of  him — for 
he  was  still  opening  his  month  and  gasping — 


and  broke  his  back.  Turning  round  to  the  poor 
villager,  who,  now  the  tiger  was  dead,  was  afraid 
to  come  near  him,  I  patted  him  on  the  shoulder, 
and  said, '  There  is  your  enemy,  old  man  :  now, 
where  does  the  tigress  live  1'  *  I  know  nothing 
about  her,'  said  the.  man,  trembling  all  over 
(and  no  wonder) ;  '  this  was  the  owner  of  mj 
village.  I  know  nothing  at  all  of  the  tigress. 
She  takes  her  water  at  the  other  side  of  the  Til- 
lage, and  a  long  way  off.' " 

On  the  following  night  the  fires  were  lit, 
the  sentries  posted,  and  every  precaution 
taken  to  avoia  a  visit  from  the  female  man- 
eater  who  was  to  be  tracked  out  on  the  mor- 
row. But  this  care  proved  incfiectualy  for 
an  unhappy  trooper  was  pounced  upon  by 
the  tigress,  who  spnmg  on  the  man's  chest, 
seizing  him  by  the  mouth,  and  thus  closing 
it,  so  that  he  could  not  even  cry  for  help. 
An  attempt  at  succor  proved  useless,  and 
Captain  Shokspear,  as  ne  lay  in  the  camp, 
could  hear  the  growl  of  the  tigress,  and  the 
"crunching  of  the  poor  trooper's  bones." 
But  the  avenger  is  at  hand,  and  it  is  not 
long  before  the  few  villagers  who  had  not 
been  eaten  were  enabled  to  return  to  their 
%omes. 

Captain  Shakspear  informs  us  that  the 
tiger  is  not  half  so  courageous  an  animal  as 
the  wild  hog  or  the  panther,  and  that  if  a 
man  is  bold  enough  to  face  round  upon  him, 
and  to  look  at  him  calmly,  at  the  same  time 
shouting  in  defiance,  the  beast  will  very 
probably  turn  tail.  But  he  adds  that  to  him 
who  runs  it  is  almost  certain  death.  The 
tenacity  of  life  possessed  by  these  animals 
is  almost  incredible,  and  "  a  tiger  will  often 
go  in  his  charge  several  yards,  with  all  the 
power  and  capability  to  strike  down  every 
one  in  his  path,  after  the  bullet  has  gone 
through  his  heart  or  crashed  through  his 
hrain. 

The  following  story  is  in  corroboration  of 
this  statement : — 

"  A  few  days  after  this,  when  encamped  some 
seven  miles  east  of  A  ring,  kubbur,  or  report,  of 
a  tigress  having  killed  a  bulloek,  was  brought  in. 
Out  I  went  alone.  Twice  I  beat  the  nullab, 
which  she  liad  dragged  the  bullock  into  with  my 
pad  elephant,  and  was  walking  alongside  about 
tliirty  yards  off  her,  when  up  the  tigress  got, 
with  a  roar,  drove  the  elephant  back,  and  went 
out  at  the  other  side  of  the  nullah.  On  a  sud- 
den there  was  an  awful  shrieking,  and  I  thought 
some  one  had  been  seized.  I  rushed  through 
the  nullah  at  the  risk  of  my  life,  when  I  saw  a 
wretch  of  a  man  high  up  a  tree,  shouting.  How- 
ever, ho  had  seen  whicn  way  the  tigress  went. 

**  The  villagers,  in  a  clump  of  one  hundred 
men,  were  at  a  respectable  distance  off  on  the 
other  side  of  the  nullah,  on  a  low  hill.  My  ele- 
phant also,  was  some  fifty  yards  off  on  the  other 
side.  One  villager  was  near  me,  and  I  told  him 
to  go  round,  and  make  the  people  on  the  other 
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side  shoot.  I  was  withia  twenty  yards  of  the 
noUah,  at  the  spot  where  the  tigress  was  last 
seen,  and  I  had  scarcely  spoken,  when  oot  she 
charged  at  the  soand,  her  ears  back,  and  at  such 
a  pace  that  her  belly  almost  touched  tlie  groand, 
I  shot  her  through  the  chest,  but  just  too  low  for 
the  heart,  with  the  first  barrel.  This  never 
turned  her,  and  I  fired  the  second  barrel  when 
she  was  within  springing  distance,  at  about  five 
yards.  This  hit  tier  in  the  inner  comer  of  the 
right  eye,  wont  through  her  brain,  crushing  the 
bones  of  the  back  part  of  her  skull  to  pieces, 
and  out  below  hercnest.  The  tigress  swerved  a 
little,  passed  me  at  about  seven  feet,  went  at 
diminished  speed  for  certainly  forty  yards,  and 
then  she  la^  on  her  belly  extended.  So  marvel- 
lous did  this  seem  to  me,  and  so  lifelike,  did  she 
then  appear,  that,  having  seized  another  rifle,  I 
fired  and  hit  her,  the  ball  passing  through  her 
thigh  and  into  her  neck.  Her  skull  is  worth 
looking  at,  and  defies  all  scepticism  as  to  what 
tigers  can  do  after  they  are  shot  through  the 
brain." 

And  now  take  an  adTenture  with  a  pan- 
ther, one  among  several  which  are  descnbed 
graphically  enough  in  the  yolnme.  The  ani- 
mal had  already  been  wounded  by  a  rifle 
bail: — 

"  Having  warned  the  village  shikaree  to  keep 
close  behind  me  with  the  heavy  spear  he  had  in 
his  hand,  1  began  to  follow  the  wounded  panther ; 
but  had  scarcely  gone  twenty>fivo  ^arus,  when 
one  of  the  beaters,  who  was  on  high  ground, 
beckoned  to  me,  and  pointed  a  little  below  him, 
and  in  front  of  me.  There  was  the  large  pan- 
ther sitting  out,  unconcealed,  between  two 
bushes,  a  dozen  yards  before  me.  I  could  not 
however  see  his  head  ;  and  whilst  I  was  thus  de- 
layed, he  came  out  with  a  roar  straight  at  me. 
I  tired  at  his  chest  with  a  ball ;  and,  as  he  sprang 
upon  me,  the  shot  barrel  was  aimed  at  his  head. 
In  the  next  moment  he  seized  my  left  arm  and 
the  gun.  Thus,  not  being  able  to  use  the  gun 
as  a  club,  I  forced  it,  crosswise,  into  his  mouth. 
Ho  bit  the  stock  through  in  one  place;  and 
whilst  his  upper  fangs  lacerated  my  arm,  and 
hand,  the  lower  fangs  went  into  the  gun.  His 
hind  claws  pierced  my  left  thigh.  He  tried  very 
hard  to  throw  me  over.  In  the  mean  while,  the 
•hikarce,  who,  had  he  kept  the  spear  before  him, 
might  have  stopped  the  charge  of  the  panther, 
had  retreated  some  paces  to  tlie  left.  He  now, 
instead  of  spearing  the  panther,  shouted  out,  and 
atmck  him,  using  the  spear  as  a  club.  In  a  mo- 
ment the  animal  was  upon  him,  stripping  him  of 
my  shikar  bag,  his  turban,  my  revolving  rifie, 
and  the  spear.  The  man  passed  by  mo  holding 
his  wounded  arm. 

"  The  panther  quietly  crouched  five  paces  in 
front  of  me.  I  knew  my  only  chance  was  to 
keep  my  eye  upon  him.    He  sat  with  all  my  de- 


spoiled property,  stripped  from  the  shikaree, 
around  and  under  him.  The  first  step  I  moved 
backwards,  keeping  mv  eye  on  the  panther,  I 
fell  on  my  back  into  a  thorn  bush,  having  slipped 
upon  the  rock.  Here  I  was  still  within  one 
spring  of  the  animal,  who  appeared,  as  far  as  I 
could  see,  to  be  not  at  all  disabled  by  the  fight. 
Nothing  could  have  saved  me  had  he  again  at- 
tacked ;  but  '  there's  a  sweet  little  cherub  that 
sits  up  aloft,'  to  look  out  for  the  life  of  the  wild 
hunter.  I  retreated  stop  by  stop,  my  face  still 
towards  the  foe,  till  I  got  to  my  horse,  and  to 
the  other  beaters,  who  were  all  collected  together 
some  forty  yards  from  the  fight. 

"  I  immediately  loaded  the  gun  with  a  charge 
of  shot,  and  a  bullet  that  I  perchance  fonnd ; 
and,  taking  my  revolver  pistol  out  of  the  holster, 
and  sticking  it  into  my  belt  determined  to  carry 
on  the  afiair  to  its  issue,  knowing  how  rarely 
men  recover  from  such  wounds  as  mine.  I  was 
bleeding  profusely  from  Urge  tooth  wounds  in 
the  arm ;  the  tendons  of  my  left  hand  were  torn 
open,  and  I  had  five  claw-wounds  in  the  thigh. 
The  poor  shikaree's  left  arm  was  somewhat 
clawed  np,  and  if  the  panther  was  not  killed, 
the  superstition  of  tlio  natives  would  go  far  to 
kill  this  man.  Terribly  frightened  as  he  was, 
his  wounds  were  not  so  bad  as  mine.  I  per- 
suaded my  horse-keeper  to  come  with  me ;  and, 
taking  the  hog-spear  ne  had  in  his  hand,  we  went 
to  the  spot  where  lay  the  weapons  stripped  from 
the  shikaree.  A  few  yards  beyond  them  there 
crouched  the  huge  panther.  Again^  I  could  not 
see  his  head  very  distinctly,  but  fired  deliberately 
behind  his  shoulder.  In  one  moment  he  was 
again  upon  me.  I  gave  him  the  charge  of  shot, 
as  I  supposed,  in  his  face,  but  had  no  time  to 
take  aim.  The  horse-keeper,  instead  of  spear- 
ing, fell  upon  his  back.  In  the  next  instant  the 
panther  got  hold  of  my  left  foot  in  his  teeth,  and 
threw  mo  on  my  back.  I  struck  at  him  with  the 
empty  gun,  and  ho  seized  the  barrels  in  his 
mouth.  This  was  his  last  effort.  I  sprang  np, 
and  seizing  the  spear  from  the  horse-keeper, 
drove  it  with  both  hands  through  his  side,  and 
thus  killed  him.  I  immediately  had  my  boot 
pulled  off.  My  foot  bled  profusely.  Fortu- 
nately, the  wound  was  in  the  thin  part  of  the  foot, 
and  not  in  the  instep  or  ankle :  but  the  teeth  had 


met." 

It  would  be  easy  to  multiply  extracts  fW>m 
the  wild  sports  of  a  '*  shikaree  "  so  coura- 
p^cous  as  Captain  Shakespear ;  but  our  space 
18  exhausted,  and  we  will  only  add  that,  al- 
though the  sportsman  writes  for  the  benefit 
of  those  who  may  pursue  the  same  vocation, 
his  narrative  will  delight  readers  who,  like 
ourselves,  have  no  ambition  to  encounter 
buffaloes,  tigers,  or  wild  elephants  in  their 
primeval  haunts. 
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From  The  Eclectic  Magazine. 
THE  PROTESTANT  MOVEMENT  IN  ITALY. 

Ages  before  Luther  and  Calvia  were  bom, 
and  generations  before  the  days  of  Widif, 
there  sheltered  in  the  valleys  of  Northern 
Italy  a  brave  race  who  rejected  the  doctrines 
and  the  domination  of  the  papacy.  These 
were  the  progenitors  of  those  very  Wal- 
denses  who  have  of  late  years  been  so  anx- 
ious to  teach  the  Italians  a  purer  faith.  The 
history  of  this  people  is  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting on  record,  and  exhibits  one  of  the 
grandest  protests  ever  made  in  favor  of  re- 
Sgious  liberty.  Amid  all  internal  fluctua- 
tions and  external  changes,  the  Waldenses 
have  never  ceased  to  claim  for  themselves 
the  right  to  worship  God  in  their  own  way. 
When  the  reformation  movement  of  the  six- 
teenth century  began,  multitudes  in  Italy 
then  eagerly  embraced  the  doctrines  of  Prot- 
estantism, and  the  Scriptures  and  other  re- 
ligious books  were  printed  in  the  vernacu- 
lar. But  the  Inqmsition,  with  its  racks, 
^bbets,  and  stakes,  its  prisons  and  its  ban- 
ishments, cruelly  suppressed  the  new  doc- 
trine, and  plunged  Italy  into  darkness  asain.* 
From  time  to  time  since  then  a  little  has 
been  done  to  make  known  the  Gospel  in  that 
land ;  but  it  was  not  till  the  revolutions  of 
1848  that  any  extensive  action  could  be  at- 
tempted. Then,  however,  many  thousand 
copies  of  the  Scriptures  and  other  works 
were  circulated  among  the  people  through- 
out the  country.  Many  of  these  have  been 
destroyed,  and  their  readers,  wherever  dis- 
covered, have  been  punished.f  But  manv 
have  escaped ;  and  even  in  Tuscany  itself, 
there  are  persons  who  have  continued  to 
meet  secretly  in  order  to  read  the  New  Tes- 
tament and  to  pray.  In  Sardinia,  however, 
thanks  to  more  liberal  measures,  the  work 
of  Italian  evangelization  was  diligently  car- 
ried on.  The  old  Waldenses,  faithful  to 
their  traditions,  were  viffilant  and  active. 
Coming  forth  from  their  iUpine  valleys,  they 
established  themselves  at  such  places  as 
Turin,  Nice,  Genoa,  and  Alessandria.  As 
tar  as  possible  they  instituted  religious  ser- 
vices in  the  Italian  language,  and  sent  out 

*  The  reader  who  wishes  to  be  acqaainted  with 
the  religious  movemeut  and  its  suppression  in 
Italy,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  should  peruse  the 
admirable  work  of  Dr.  M*Crie  on  this  subject — 
"  History  of  the  Reformation  in  Italy." 

t  Sach  cases  ns  those  of  Ckmnt  Guicoiardini,  the 
Madiai,  etc.,  are  well  known.  **  In  Tuscany  alone 
we  are  not  surprised  to  find  that,  from  1858  to 
1856  inclusive,  a  period  of  only  four  years,  no  fewer 
than  1,820  persons  were  prosecuted  for  what  they 
call  *■  offences  *  against  the  established  religion  of 
the  country/' — ^'^  Kvangelization  of  Italy,"  p.  7. 
8ee  also  Abont*s  '*  Question  Romaine,"  chap.  10, 
Tolerance.  The  great  fault  of  this  bo<>k  is  that  it 
is  too  true. 


evangelists  and  colporteurs  to  the  frontiers 
of  Lombardy  and  Parma,  where  they  taught 
and  distributed  books  in  the  same  tongue. 
In  this  way  many  strangers  from  Central 
and  Southern  Italy  heard  the  Gospel,  and 
carried  home  the  books  they  had  received, 
at  leisure  to  ponder  over  what  they  had 
learned.  A  secession  from  the  Waldenses, 
originating  in  some  questions  of  church  or- 
der, led  to  the  formation  of  a  purely  Italian 
party  and  an  extension  of  the  work.* 

This  new  body  adopted  principles  some- 
what assimilated  to  those  of  the  Plymouth 
Brethren.  Regarding  the  church  as  a  spir- 
itual institution,  and  not  an  ecclesiastical  or- 
ganization, they  maintained  that  the  Bible 
was  the  only  Christian  law,  that  all  believers  ^ 
were  bound  to  make  known  the  truth,  and 
that  the  true  bond  of  fellowship  was  per- 
sonal religion.  At  the  same  time  they  de- 
clared their  adhesion  to  orthodox  doctrine, 
and  their  undying  enmity  to  all  the  corrup- 
tions of  popery.  They  prided  themselves 
on  their  nationality  as  Italians,  and  adopted 
as  their  nussion  Italian  evangelization. 
Among  them  were  men  of  strong  faith,  and 
withal  of  genius  and  eloquence — ^men  who 
had  suffered  confiscation  and  exile  for  their 
religion.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that 
these  zealous  men  made  way,  and  found 
many  to  sympathize  with  them.f 

mien,  therefore,  the  war  and  its  concom- 
itant revolutions  of  last  year  broke  out,  there 
were  two  distinct  parties  ready  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  opportunity  afforded  for  more 
active  endeavors  on  behalf  of  Italy.    The 

*  The  following  passages  of  letters  from  the 
Genevan  committee  will  show  tlie  mode  of  evan- 
gelization adopted : — 

**  Yon  will  understand  onr  plan  of  campaign :  to 
sell  Bibles,  tracts,  etc.,  by  good  colporteurs ;  and  by 
means  of  our  humble  mborers,  the  evangelists,  to 
form  little  meetings  without  agitation ;  to  mnltiply 
meetings  in  npper  rooms,  and  to  give  lessons  on 
the  Bible,  as  would  be  done  with  little  children. 
Then,  if  God  design  to  bless  these  small  be^^ 
nings,  others  will  go  afterwards  to  preach  during 
the  long  evenings  of  autumn  and  winter.  Colport- 
age  looks  well — infinitely  better  than  we  expected. 
Ine  sales  have  been  abundant;  three  hunured  to 
three  hundred  and  fifly  tracts  or  pamphlets  of  dif- 
ferent sorts,  and  a  score  of  Bibles  and  Now  Testa- 
ments, in  one  week,  is  much  in  a  country  where  so 
few  people  know  how  to  read. 

"  1)0  not  be  astonished  that  we  recommeud  our 
Bible-readers  to  confine  themselves  to  small  meet- 
ings, and  to  multiply  them.  It  is  impoitant  at  the 
beginning  to  have  only  meetings  to  which  every 
one  brings  his  Bible,  and  to  instruct  the  people  as 
children,  in  order  that  they  may  be  accustomed  at 
tlie  outset  to  draw  for  themselves  from  the  fountain 
of  the  Word.  It  is  through  the  Word  that  they 
will  be  in  a  condition  to  resist  the  priests,  who  are 
already  considerably  a^tir." 

t  An  excellent  account  of  parties  in  Italy  will  be 
found  in  tlie  pamphlet  of  Air.  Dunn  on  *'*  Protes- 
tantism in  Italy;  its  Progress  and  Peculiarities.'* 
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Waldensea  at  once  aet  to  work,  and  their  I 
agents  followed  the  allied  annies  into  Lorn- 
bardy,  where  they  ministered  the  consola- 
tiont  of  religion  to  the  sick,  the  wounded, 
and  the  dying,  and  to  others  as  far  as  prac- 
ticable. It  is  not  our  business  to  record  the 
rapid  series  of  events  by  which,  one  alter 
another,  part  of  Lombardy,  with  Parma, 
Modena,  Lucca,  Tuscany,  and  the  Romagna 
were  thrown  open  to  the  friends  of  eyangcl- 
izatioo.  These  events  are  of  too  recent  oc- 
currence not  to  be  remembered.  No  time 
was  to  be  lost ;  and  at  the  first  cry  of  lib- 
erty* appeals  were  addressed  to  the  Protes- 
tSDts  or  Europe  for  aid,  and  an  efibrt  was 
made  to  enlist  every  available  form  of  agency. 
The  Woldenses  immediately  sent  one  of  their 
best  preachers  to  Florence,  where  he  had 
labored  a  few  years  before,  until  expelled 
bv  the  police  on  the  return  of  despotism. 
Ciolporteurs  were  supplied  with  Bibles  and 
tracts,  and  suddenly  made  their  appearance 
mere^directioni  evangelirts  wer^j^Uy 
equipped  for  their  task,  and  sent  to  ^e  neld 
of  action.  In  a  word,  all  that  could  be  done 
was  done ;  and  amid  the  din  of  civil  commo- 
tion, and  the  conflicts  of  political  parties, 
the  messengers  of  Christiamty  lifted  up  their 
voice  in  &vor  of  law,  order,  and  pure  relig- 
ion. It  was  a  noble  sight,  and  one  whidi 
deserved  to  find  symx)athy  and  favor.* 

*  The  following  letter  from  Dr.  Dessnctls,  of 
Turin,  gives  a  clenr  RtAtement  of  the  work  of  the 
Evangelic  Chorch  in  Italy: — 

Turing  November  & 
*'The  stations  of  our  Kvanffelical  Cbnrch  are 
the  following;:  Tnrin,  Genoa,  f^ice,  Alessandria, 
Kovl,  Asti,  MoTnra,  Graglia,  and  Fara,  in  all  nine 
stations  in  Piedmont.    As  soon  as  Lombardy  and 
Tuscany  were  free,  an  evangelist  went  to  Klilan 
firom  Turin,  and  also  one  from  Novara.    One  of 
our  evangelists  has  left  us  to  i*etumto  Florence; 
he  is  an  excellent  Christian,  and  a  man  of  learning, 
formerly  a  priest  in  Tuscany.    In  every  station, 
except  Asti,  there  is  an  evangelist,  and  In  Genoa 
there  are  two,  making  up  altogether,  fourteen  evan- 
gelists; besides  which,  we  have  a  number  of  Bible 
colporteurs,  who  are  now  travelling  everv where  in 
Lombardy  and  Tuscany,  as  well  as  in  Piedmont. 
There  are  two  directors  of  this  work  of  colportaze, 
Betti  and  Lucquet,  who  frequently  make  circuits 
and  watch  over  the  work  with  great  zeaU    In 
every  station  there  is  a  church;  understand  me, 
not  a  material  edifice,  but  converted  brethren  who 
meet  for  communion  every  Sunday.    In  Turin, 
where  indifierence  is  the  greatest,  and  where  we 
meet  with  incredible  opposition,  we  have  about 
sixty  communicants.    In  Genoa,  and  in  Alessan- 
dria, the  number  is  greater.    We  are  accused  by 
some  of  being  Plymonthists;  but  I  can  assert  be- 
fore God  it  is  n' calumny.    We  do  not  even  wish 
to  know  what  Pl\'mouthism  is— our  desire  is  to 
serve  God  according  to  his  word— and  we  recog- 
nize for  brethren  all  true  Christians,  who  confess 
Christ  as  God  manifested  in  tlie  flesh,  to  whatever 
church  they  belong.    Wo  regulate  ourselves  with 
shnplicity,  following  as  far  as  possible  the  apostolic 
moael. 
^  The  evangelist  in  Mihw  writes  to  me  of  the 
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Difficulties  of  various  kinds  stood  in  the 
way.  Men  wore  wanting,  and  the  cry  was 
continually  for  more  laborers.  Money  was 
wanting.  Books  were  wanting.  The  supply 
was,  in  aU  respects,  unequal  to  the  demand, 
and  yet,  perhaps,  resources  were  never  bet- 
ter nusbanded.  This  was  not  all.  The 
minds  of  men  were  prc-occupicd  with  civil 
matters,  or  scarce  delivered  from  the  fears 
of  sacerdotal  power,  or  ignorant  and  besot- 
ted, so  that  hut  a  small  minority  could  or 
would  attend  to  religious  questions.  And 
then,  the  priesthood  taking  the  alarm,  op- 
posed and  denounced  the  Protestant  prop- 
a^;anda  in  every  way.  *  And  so  it  has  con- 
tinued until  now.  All  the  petty  obstacles 
which  could  be  laid  in  the  path  of  the  teach- 
ers and  their  followers  have  been  hadre« 
course  to.  Little  jealousies  and  animosities 
have  been  fomented.  The  sick  have  been 
besieged,  and  the  dyin^  harassed  by  sancti- 
fied intruders  in  clerical  robes.  Absurd 
^stori^  have  been  industriously  promulgated 
that  the  departing  spirit  of  the  apostate  from 
Rome  has  been  carried  awav  by  the  devil, 
whose  own  private  mark  has  been  imprinted 
in  horrid  guise  upon  the  ghastly  corpse,  f 
The  rites  of  sepulture  have  been  refusea,  and 

conversion  of  a  Bolognese  count,  resident  in  Milan. 
Our  churches  are  small,  but  there  is  life  in  them. 
The  evening  meetings  are  especially  for  the  study 
of  the  Scriptures,  lo  Turin,  long  expositions  are 
often  given,  but  the  brethren  have  liberty  to  in- 
terrupt in  order  to  a^k  for  explanation,  or  to  ex- 
press any  doubt  or  difficulty  they  mny  have  as  to 
the  meaning  of  the  pa$s.nge  under  consideration. 

**  God  is  blessing  u»,  but  he  also  tries  and  proves 
us.  If  it  were  to  please  him  to  send  us  more 
means,  we  think  we  could  do  more — but  he  is  the 
Lord,  and  his  will  be  done.  Tell  your  Christian 
friends  inKngland  to  pray  for  us;  prayer,  offered 
in  faith,  obtains  nil  things. 

**  I  ardently  desire  to  have  a  conference  with  my 
much-loved  friend  Gavazzi.  We  were  together 
preachers  of  error,  but  God  has  called  us  to  the 
trutli.  Dear  Gavazzi  is  not  always  understood — 
ho  has  an  ardent  character — in 'other  times,  he 
would  have  been  the  Luther  of  Italy.  In  order 
properly  to  appreciate  him,  intimate  acquaintance- 
ship and  experience  of  him  are  necessary.  I  pray 
God  that  he  may  be  understood  by  all  the  dear 
Christians  of  Kngland,  and  that  ho  may  thus  be 
enabled  to  do  much  good  for  this  work. 

**  Prav !  prav !  for  this  poor  Italy  I  and  pray  for 
us  who  labor  tliere,  so  that  in  the  midst  of  so  many 
difficulties,  conrage  may  not  be  lacking,  but  that 
wo  may  be  faithful  servants  of  the  Ix>rd.** 

♦  See.  for  instance,  the  letter  of  the  Cardinal 
Archbishop  of  I'i^,  addresoed,  the  20th  of  Decem- 
ber, to  Salvflgnoli,  tho  Tuscan  minister  for  wor- 
ship, in  which  his  grace  even  goes  ho  far  as  to  de- 
nounce, by  name,  a  |M)or  shoemaker,  who  had  been 
guilty  of  the  high  crime  and  misdemeanor  of  keep- 
ing n  school  in  his  hou^e,  and  allowing  religious 
meetings  to  be  held  there.  We  know  this  man  to 
be  a  quiet,  humble,  and  inoffensive  Christhm,  bat 
very  zealous  for  tho  ti:utli. 

t  See  the  last  ''Quarterly  Reporter  of  the  Evan- 
gelical CoDtJoeiita}  Society,"  p.  4. 
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mourning  friends  have  been  denied  the  power 
to  bury  their  dead  out  of  their  sight.  •    Ki- 
diculous  tales  have  been  circulated  of  the 
atrocious,  political,  and  infidel  designs  of 
the  new  teachers.    Every  Bible  circulated 
by  them  has  been  declared  full  of  the  most 
deadly  heresy  and  blasphemy,  opposed  alike 
to  Ood  and  man.    Every  reugious  tract  and 
book  has  been  described  as  abounding  in 
error  and  impiety.    The  alarm  and  the  in- 
dignation have  ascended  through  all  ranks 
of  the  clergy,  from  the  priest  to  the  bishop, 
and  from  the  bishop  to  the  archbishop,  and 
on  to  the  very  pope  himself.    The  late  Urn- 
vers,  and  all  the  ultramontane  newspapers, 
joined  in  the  chorus,  the  blind  bigots  of 
Austria  and  Spain  chimed  in,  and  the  poor 
deluded    papists  of  Ireland  took  up  the 
strain.    In  tact,  all  the  Romish  geese  were 
set  cackling.    And  who  can  wonder  at  it? 
It  was  bad  enough  for  Lombardv  to  be  lost 
to  the  fatherly  government  of  Austria,  for 
the  duchies  to  assert  their  civil  rights,  for 
the  Romagna  to  refuse  allegiance  to  King 
Pio  Nono,  t  and  for  the  whole  patrimony  of 
Saint  Peter  to  be  threatened ;  but  it  was,  if 
possible,  worse  for  the  Bible  to  be  openly 
and  extensively  circulated,  and  for  its  teach- 
ings to  bo  made  known  to  vulgar  men. 
Hinc  nice  lackrymas  !    But  this  was  not  all. 
Political    writers,   with    no    sympathy  for 
evangelical  religion,  ignorantly  sought  to 
bring  discredit  on  the  religious  movement, 
by  asserting  that  the  Italians  were  too  un- 
taught, too  unbelieving,  too  worldly,  or  too 
pre-occupied  with  civil  questions  to  trouble 
themselves  about  the  Gospel.  %    Thev  main- 
tained that  the   converts  were  influenced 
solely  by  inferior  and  secular  motives,  and 
only  patronized  Protestantism  because  of 
its  alliance  with  the  cause  of  civil  liberty. 
«*  Wait,"  send  they,  "  and  when  the  people 
are  better  instructed,  less  degraded,  more 
established  in  their  liberties,  and  less  en- 
gaged, then  see  what  you  can  do.    In  the 
mean  time,  it  is  better  to  hold  back  \  the  pro- 
visional governments  will  be  embarrassed, 
the  clergy  will  be  enraged,  and  the  people 
will  have  their  attention  diverted  from  the 
main  chance  if  you  go  on."    There  was  truth 
in  this,  and  an  air  of  plausibility  sufficient 
to  check  the  timid,  who  feared  they  might 
lose  all  by  attempting  too  much.    Some, 
who  were  not  restrained  from  helping  on  the 
work,  or  from  receiving  the  new  apostles, 
nevertheless  felt  that  great  caution  and  pru- 

*  "  Times* "  Correspondence  of  Dec.  18th.  The 
account  is  taken  from  the  "Armonin." 

t  **  Observatciir  Catholiqiie,"  of  Dec.  Ist,  quot- 
ing from  the  **  Univcrs,"  the  nnnouncercent  of 
a  new  work  by  M.  Chantrel,  entitled  "  Pie  IX., 
Boi".»» 

X  Compare  the  '*  Saturday  Beview,**  of  Dec.  Slat. 


dence  were  necessary,  lest  one  indiscreet  step 
should  lead  to  mischief;  and  aU,  so  far  as 
we  can  ascertain,  have  determined  to  avoid 
every  thing  like  ostentatious  publicity  and 
demonstration,  and  the  mixing  up  of  politics 
with  religion.    This  anxiety  to  promote  the 
great  cause  of  law  and  order,  by  the  *'  meek- 
ness of  wisdom,"  was  admirably  illustrated 
in  Florence  towards  the  close  of  last  year. 
The  evangelical  Christians  in  that  city  had 
opened  a  uirge  hall  capable  of  holding  five 
or  six  hundred  persons,  and  immense  multi- 
tudes speedily  began  to  assemble  there  to 
hear  the  now  famous  Signer  Mazzarella,  an 
ex-Neapolitan  advocate,  a  man  of  piety, 
parts,  learning,   and   eloquence.  ^    It  was 
feared  that  this  public  demonstration  would 
be  taken  advantage  of  by  the  enemies  of 
the  government,  and,  therefore,  the  author- 
ities recommended  the  preacher  to  occupy  a 
less  prominent  situation,  and  to  close  the 
doors  when  the  room  was  full.    This  advice 
was  followed  without  an  objection,  and  Maz- 
zarella at  once  commenced  preaching  in 
another  smaller  and  less  public  place,  where 
he  ministered  to  less  numerous  audiences, 
but  multiplied  the  number  of  his  services.  * 
Sinqe  then  Mazzarella  has  returned  to  Genoa, 
where  he  habitually  labors,  and  the  lar^ 
hall  has  been  resumed  under  favorable  cir- 
cumstances.   Other  facts  have  come  to  our 
knowledge,  proving  that   the  ^  evangelical 
teachers  are  all  the  uncompromising  friends 
of  public  order  and  law.    And  with  regard 
to  their  disciples,  oven  their  bitterest  ene- 
mies have  not  dared  to  accuse  them  of  a 
single  breach  of  the  peace,  or  of  the  rules  of 
decorum.    This  is  a  marvellous  feature  in 
the  present  movement,  among  a  people  so 
enthusiastic  and  excitable  as  the  Italians. 
If,  in  the  intoxication  of  their  ioy  at  the 
possession  of  civil  and  religious  freedom  at 
one  and  the  same  time,  any  of  them  had 
broken  out  into  the  excesses  of  fanaticism, 
it  would  be  matter  rather  for  regret  than  for 
surprise.    But  nothing  of  the  sort  has  oc- 
curred, and  no  one  has  ventiured  to  say  it 
has.    This  reticence  and  self-control  might 
be  accounted  for  in  various  ways,  but  we 
believe  there  is  only  one  true  solution,  and 
it  is  this,  that  this  religious  movement  is 
based  on  sound,  scriptural  principles.    The 
aim  is  not  to  overturn  one  form  of  church 
organization,  and  to  set  up  another,  nor  to 
take  revenge  upon  the  Romish  priesthood, 
as  the  supporters  of  despotism  and  the  In- 

Suisition.  No  such  thing ;  the  simple  and 
efijiite  purpose  of  the  promoters  of  the  work 
is,  to  teach  Ood's  truth  to  men  who  were 
ignorant  of  it,  to  bring  sinners  to  Christ, 
and  to  inculcate  all  the  precepts  of  the  Chris- 

♦  The  lost  "Quarterly  Reporter  of  the  Evangel- 
ical CoDtinental  Socie^,*'  p.  6. 
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tbn  law  of  lioliness.  Beyond  this  there  is 
BO  conspiracy  or  ulterior  aim.  There  is 
aeith^  political  cabal,  nor  Jesuitic  intrigne, 
nor  spiritual  freemasonry  in  the  matter.  In 
this  respect  it  differs  from  many  modem  ref- 
ormations, in  which  the  national  soul  has 
loathed  and  cast  out  the  old  superstitions, 
and  strictly  resembles  the  original  introduc- 
tion of  Christianity  by  the  conversion  of  in- 
dividuals*  The  work  is  not  more  destructiye 
than  constructiYe.  For  every  thing  aban- 
doned a  substitute  is  provided.  If  all  spirit- 
ual authority  is  denied  to  priest,  council,  and 
pope,  it  is  claimed  for  Uod  as  revealed  in 
n»  infrdlible  Word.  If  sacramental  efficacy 
is  regarded  as  a  fraud,  and  baptismal  grace, 
transubstantiation,  and  extreme  unction  are 
repudiated,  faith,  hope,  and  charity  are  set 
forth  as  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  the 
author  of  all  goodness  in  man.  If  masses, 
and  absolutions,  merits.  Madonnas,  and 
saints  are  discarded,  as  of  no  avail  to  man's 
salvation,  the  blood  of  Christ  is  believed  to 
deanse  from  all  sin,  and  the  intercession  of 
Christ  is  regarded  as  procuring  access  to 
God  in  every  time  of  need.  Bulls,  excom- 
munications, and  anathemas  are  so  much 
useless  expenditure  of  rage  and  labor,  be- 
cause it  is  known  Christ  will  cast  out  none 
that  come  to  him.  Purgatory  is  simply  idiut 
up ;  there  is  no  use  for  it  in  God's  plan  of 
salvation.  The  popish  conglomeration  called 
the  Church  is  an  imposition,  because  the 
Church  is  made  up  of  souls  who  believe  in 
Christ.  Hence,  worldly  rank,  titles,  and 
dignity,  and  such  distinctions  as  those  of 
popes,  bishops,  and  priests,  have  no  place  in 
the  kingdom  of  God,  where  all  are  truly 
priests  and  kings.  Crosses,  statues,  pic- 
tures, and  all  such  things,  do  more  harm 
than  good,  and  call  off  uie  attention  from 
Christ  and  his  salvation,  the  saints  and 
their  example.  A  man  is  not  religious  by 
bis  corporate  capacity,  nor  b^  rite  and  cere- 
mony, out  by  personal  faith  in  Christ,  and  a 
personal  work  of  the  Holy  Sjnrit  in  him. 
Keligion  is  spiritual,  and  therefore  the  re- 
ligious man  looks  to  God  for  support,  pro- 
tection, and  success,  not  to  the  patronage 
and  alliances  of  earthly  kings,  rulers,  and 
emperors. 

We  are  very  anxious  not  to  misrepresent 
the  principles  and  tactics  of  our  Italian 
friends,  and  therefore  we  add,  that  while 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  preceding  details 
applv  to  all  of  them,  the  Waldenses  form  a 
partial  exception  in  reference  to  certain  items 
connected  with  discipline  and  organization. 
The  Vaudois  form  of  church  government  is 
sufficiently  characterized  by  the  term  Pres- 
byterian. Denominational  matters  arc  very 
much  in  the  hands  of  a  committee  of  pastors 
called  the  Table  Vaudoiae*    Over  tms  cen* 
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tral  board  is  placed  a  president,  or  fnoder^ 
<xtor.  The  general  body  of  parties  give  up 
to  these  the  control  of  affairs,  and  merely 
recommend  such  measures  as  seem  desirable. 
Considerable  importance  is  attached  to  or- 
dination, and  an  unordained  minister  is  not 
permitted  to  dispense  the  communion.  The 
principle  of  state  endowments  is  not  repudi- 
ated, and  connection  with  civil  governments 
is  admitted  in  other  ways.  There  are  some 
other  difibrences  between  the  Waldenses  and 
the  free  Italian  Christians,  but  their  funda- 
mental principles  are  the  same,  and  both  are 
characterized  by  a  noble  zeal  for  Italian 
evangelization.  Of  course  the  movements 
of  the  Waldenses  are  more  slow  and  formal, 
and  probably  more  expensive.  They  have 
also  another  disadvantage,  which  is  that  the 
Italian  language  is  not  tneir  mother  tongue, 
and  however  fluently  they  may  learn  to  speak 
it,  they  carry  away  from  their  valleys  a  rus- 
tic guttural  accent,  which  is  distasteful  to 
liiose  accustomed  to  the  sweetness  and  har- 
mony of  the  Tuscan  tongue.  Being,  how- 
ever, a  regularly  organized  and  recognized 
body,  they  have  influence  before  the  civil 
governments,  and  are  likely  to  have  respect 
and  consideration.  But  tms  very  organiza- 
tion, and  their  official  character,' sometimes 
create  suspicion  in  the  minds  of  the  Italians, 
who  have  formed  the  habit  of  associating 
these  qualities  with  Jesuistry,  the  Inquisi- 
tion, and  the  priests.  Those  who  can  go  to 
the  people  as  their  brethren,  and  on  their 
own  personal  responsibility,  are  on  the  whole 
more  likely  to  have  speedy  and  extensive  in- 
fluence. The  system  ana  the  discipline  of 
the  Waldenses,  their  known  position  and 
their  recognized  principles  are  not  to  be  un- 
dervdued  as  useless ;  out  it  must  be  appar- 
ent to  those  who  have  watched  the  course 
of  Italian  evangelization  for  the  last  few 
years,  that  Providence  has  conferred  special 
honor  upon  the  free  and  almost  unorganized 
laborers.  During  the  last  ten  or  twelve 
months  this  fkct  has  been  more  apparent 
than  ever,  and  at  the  present  time  tne  de- 
cided majority  of  evangelists  in  Italy  pro- 
ceed on  the  independent  principle.  They 
have  some  admirable  men  among  them  as 
leaders,  which  is  very  important  where  the 
agents  are  necessarily  wiaely  scattered,  and 
destitute  of  all  worldly  endowments  and  ad- 
vantages. Dr.  Desanctis,  formerly  a^  popu- 
lar pnest  in  Borne,  but  now  of  Turin,  is  a 
man  of  great  personal  excellence,  and  of  a 
truly  apostolic  spirit.  He  is  an  admirable 
preacher,  an  able  writer,  and  a  prudent 
counsellor.  His  attention  is  particularly 
devoted  to  the  work  of  instruction,  and  with 
his  amiable  and  accomplished  wife,  he  has 
established  in  Turin  a  school  of  about  a  hun- 
dred children,  in  which  he  himself  gives  reg- 
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ular  religious  instruction.  Some  of  his  pub- 
lications have  been  very  popular,  and  greatly 
blessed.  At  Genoa  there  is  Mazzarella,  of 
whom  we  have  spoken,  and  who  is  always 
ready  for  every  good  work.  He  is  a  man 
of  great  influence,  and  has  sent  out  a  good 
number  of  laborers  into  the  field,  whom  he 
follows  with  his  prayers,  his  counsels,  and 
his  aid.  Count  Ouicciardini  is  another  well- 
known  promoter  of  the  Protestant  cause,  and 
even  in  his  exile  has  never  lost  sight  of  the 
roiritual  concerns  of  his  countrymen.  Then 
there  is,  for  the  present  at  least,  Signor 
Gavazzi,  who  if  not  formally  associated  with 
tiiem,  is  allied  with  them  in  heart,  and  pants 
for  the  spiritual  ri^eneration  of  Italy.  This 
eminent  and  excellent  individual,  wnose  pe- 
culiarities have  gained  him  more  applause 
among  us  than  his  heroic  courage,  ms  high 
moral  principle,  his  profound  reugious  con- 
Tictions,  ana  his  wonderful  appreciation  of 
the  woes  and  wants  of  Italy,  may,  and  we 
trust  will,  yet  do  much  for  his  country.  We 
are  quite  sure  he  deserves  all  the  confidence 
and  encouragement  of  English  Christians. 

After  long  acquaintance  with  his  charac- 
ter and  labors,  we  are  profoundly  convinced, 
with  such  men  in  the  field,  the  cause  of  Italy 
is  not  lost,  nor  her  case  desperate.  The 
whole  head  is  sick,  and  the  whole  heart  faint ; 
firom  head  to  foot  there  is  no  soundness  in 
it.  As  the  prophet  says,  **  From  the  least 
to  the  greatest  every  one  is  given  to  covet- 
ousness,  and  from  the  prophet  to  the  priest 
every  one  dealeth  falsely."  Long  years  of 
dvil  despotism  have  wellnigh  obliterated 
conscience,  and  stifled  all  noble  feeling. 
Ages  of  priestly  exaction  and  imposition,  of 
Jesuitic  craft  and  cunning,  and  of  Inquisi- 
torial hpionage  and  cruelty  have  done  their 
proper  work  upon  the  national  character. 
The  banishment  of  the  Bible,  the  suppression 
of  Christian  literature,  and  the  reign  of  ig- 
norance, have  left  their  impress  upon  the 
people.  A  religion  which  benefited  neither 
the  heart  nor  the  life,  and  a  Christianity 
without  Christ,  have  taught  many  to  abhor 
the  name  of  both.  What  marvel  if  some 
should  think  the  wound  past  cure,  and  re- 
fuse the  divinely  appointed  remedy  itself? 
Still  we  repeat,  the  cause  of  Italy  is  not  lost, 
and  with  such  men  at  the  work  it  will  not 
be.  We  admit  the  apparent  want  of  some 
one,  who,  like  Saul,  snail  tower  up  above 
the  rest  of  the  host.  Looking  at  the  work, 
we  might  wish  for  some  leader  who  shall 
oombine  in  himself  the  patient  industry  of  a 
Wiclif,  the  glowing  zeal  of  a  Savonarola, 
the  mart>T  spirit  of  a  John  Huss,  the  Hec- 
tor-like soul  of  a  Luther,  the  learning  of  a 
Calvin,  and  the  consecration  of  a  Zwingle. 
We  know  not  such  a  man;  nor  is  such  a 
man  necessary.    It  is  to  be  remembered  that 


the  movers  in  this  work  disclaim  reHanee 
upon  man  or  men ;  and  by  their  silent,  indi-» 
vidual,  imdistinguished  labors  they  are  do- 
ing the  best  work  just  now  for  Italy.  The 
truth  is,  and  should  never  be  lost  siffht  o^ 
the  work  going  on  in  the  Italian  Peninsula 
is  altogether  an  imexceptional  one.  Not  one 
of  the  civil  governments  has  armed  itself 
against  the  Koman  Catholic  religion.  Not 
one  of  the  states  has  been  revolutionized  by 
questions  of  religion.  True,  the  Jesuits 
have  in  some  cases  been  expelled,  and  the 
clergy  have  been  reminded  tnat  politics  are 
not  exactly  within  their  province. 

A  general  feeling  prevails  that  the  pope 
ought  not  to  be  a  king,  and  that  the  pnest* 
hood  has  been  more  intent  upon  the  fleece 
than  was  conducive  to  the  welfare  of  the 
fiock.  The  agency  employed  for  evangelia* 
ing  Italy  has  not  been  employed  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  mass  of  the  people.  It  is  a 
voluntary,  spontaneous  movement  on  the 
part  of  individuals  in  that  country  already 
converted,  sustained  by  Christians  of  other 
countries,  especially  Great  Britain,  who  be- 
lieve that  Christ  really  meant  that  his  fol- 
lowers should  go  into  all  the  world  and 
preach  the  Gospel  to  every  creature.  Hence 
the  analogy  with  what  occurred  in  the  apos* 
tie's  days,  when  the  disciples  traversed  Asia 
Minor,  Greece,  and  Italy,  preaching  the  gos- 
pel to  all  who  would  hear  it,  without  wait- 
ing to  be  invited.  And  just  as  then  there 
was  little  uniformity  and  organization  at  the 
outset,  so  is  it  now.  Institutions  then  grew 
up  as  they  were  wanted,  out  of  the  Church, 
and  not  the  Church  out  of  them ;  and  so  we 
expect  it  will  be  in  Italy.  Multitudes  of  per- 
sons, meeting  in  different  places,  agreea  aa 
to  essentials,  but  perhaps  varying  m  some 
details,  will  of  their  own  accord  sooner  or 
later  associate  more  or  less  closely,  for  the 
advantage  of  mutual  fellowship  ana  support, 
and  for  the  promotion  of  common  objects. 
Seeing  this  will,  in  all  probability,  occur  in 
its  proper  time,  it  will  be  the  duty  of  foreign 
Christians  not  to  hasten  or  to  force  their 
brethren.  Consolidation,  which  is  natural 
and  free,  will  be  more  real  and  permanent, 
and  lead  to  better  results,  than  what  is  pre- 
mature and  constrained.  Until  now,  there 
has  been  on  all  substantial  questions,  a  har- 
mony which  may  be  called  unanimous,  and 
any  indications  of  restiveness  and  alienated 
afiection,  which  may  have  occurred,  have 
arisen  almost  entirely  from  the  indiscreet 
zeal  of  those  who  wish  to  propagate  some 
foreign  system  of  Church  order  upon  the 
Italian  soil.*  We  therefore  warn  all  who 
love  Italy,  and  wish  well  to  the  new-bom 
Churches  there,  not  to  intermeddle  in  thdr 

*  This  view  is  fully  comfirmed  by  nomaroas 
letters  in  our  possession. 
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afiaiiSy  not  to  resolve  their  questions,  not  to 
dictate  their  proceedings,  nor  to  enforce  their 
form  of  Church  order.  They  have  scarcely 
had  time  to  look  calmly  at  this  matter  yet, 
they  are  hardly  in  a  position  to  do  so :  and 
their  minds  are  too  much  intent  on  simply 
preaching  Christ  for  men's  salvation.  When 
they  have  more  leisure  they  will  come  to  re- 
flect upon  these  things  in  the  light  of  their  cir- 
cumstances, and  will  decide  u)t  themselves, 
whether  they  will  be  Presbyterians,  Episco- 
palians, or  Congregationalists.  Experience 
will  gradually  teach  them  what  form  is  most 
conducive  to  the  interests  of  the  gospel  in 
their  country,  and  whidi  harmonzies  best 
with  the  policy  that  is  suitable  to  their  cir- 
cumstances. 

We  have  not  dwelt  too  lon^  on  these 
questions,  seeing  they  are  of  vital  impor- 
tance, and  persons  are  found  ready  to  qualify 
the  tendencies  to  delay  organization  in  Italy, 
as  Plymouthism  and  so  forth.  To  us  it  mat- 
ters uttle  what  the  Italians  are  called,  pro- 
vided they  make  good  claim  to  the  name  of 
Christians,  and  tms  they  have  done.  All  of 
them  showed  an  apostolic  zeal  during  the 
late  war,  and  backed  by  the  noble  liberality 
of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society, 
thcj  commenced  a  system  of  colporUige 
which  has  Rone  on  to  this  da}^.  The  society 
just  named,  with  true  Christian  disinterest- 
edness supports  twelve  or  fourteen  agents  of 
different  kmds,  who  labor  in  every  part  of 
Italy  now  open ;  and  we  have  no  doubt  are 
juite  ready  to  distribute  the  "  Wbrd  of  God," 
m  what  is  absurdly  styled  the  '*  Patrimony 
of  St.  Peter,"  the  moment  Peter's  writings 
cease  to  be  interdicted.  The  Religious  Tract 
Society  is  another  helper  in  the  work,  and  is 
rendering  good  service  in  its  own  quiet  and 
effective  way.  Vast  numbers  of  Italian  Bi- 
bles, and  useful  books  and  tracts  have  been 
put  into  circulation,  and  either  secretly  or 
^>enly  they  are  extensively  read.  Evangel- 
ists and  private  Christians  read  and  expound 
the  Scripture  to  the  people ;  and  every  ni^ht 
in  a  multitude  of  places,  converts  and  m- 

Suirers  meet  for  conference  and  prayer.  In 
[le  principal  cities,  and  in  some  smaller 
towns,  meetings  are  held  for  the  public 
preaching  of  the  gospel.  Some  of  these 
meetings  are  largely  attended,  and  are  always 
characterized  by  seriousness,  propriety,  and 
decorum.  Churches  have  been  K>rmed,  the 
members  of  which  assemble  to  celebrate  the 
Lord's  Supper.  A  few  schools,  chiefly  on  a 
small  scale,  have  been  opened  for  the  in- 
struction of  the  young.  ^  In  a  wcnrd,  a  great 
work  has  been  accomplished,  and  that  ooth 
directly  and  indirectly.  Prejudices  have 
been  subdued,  evangebcal  reli^on  is  better 
understood ;  its  professors  are  no  longer  re- 
garded as  monsters,  and  curiosity  has  been 
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awakened.  This  is  much  to  say,  and  what 
no  one  would  have  ventured  to  predict  a  few 
short  months  ago. 

Whence,  it  may  be  asked,  come  the  means 
to  carry  on  these  operations  ?  We  have  al- 
ready named  the  Bible  and  Tract  societies, 
but  these  are  not  all.  The  converts  them- 
selves are  some  of  them  most  liberal  and 
self-d^iying.  F9r  example,  recently  one  of 
them  received  a  sum  of  money,  loft  as  a 
legacy  to  his  wife.  This  sum  he  immediately 
devoted  to  the  purchase  and  fitting  up  of  a 
house  for  public  worship,  in  order  to  over- 
come the  difficulty  of  finding  proper  accom- 
modation.* Many  of  them  give  all  the  time 
and  money  they  can  to  help  on  the  work. 
But  since  they  are  for  the  most  part  poor, 
and  new  openings  are  continually  presenting 
themselves,  foreign  aid  is  imperatively  re- 
quired. To  suppW  this,  there  is  the  com- 
mittee for  Italian  Evangelization  at  Geneva, 
which  does  more  than  contribute  money,  in- 
asmuch as  it,  to  a  certain  extent,  directs  the 
movements  of  its  agents.  The  principal 
member  of  this  committee  is  the  excellent 
Colonel  Tronohin.  Another  committee  ex- 
ists at  Niee,  mainly  composed  of  English- 
men, and  this,  like  its  Genevan  colleague, 
not  only  collects,  but  looks  after  the  appro- 
priation of  its  fimds.f  It  is  much  the  same 
with  the  Waldenses.  Then  there  are  certain 
individuals  who  superintend  the  distribution 
of  funds  entrustea  to  them.  In  England, 
there  are  generous  and  devoted  Christians 
who  give  or  collect  money  for  the  same  pur- 
pose, and  the  case  may  be  the  same  else- 
where. Sympathy  is  all  very  well,  but  money 
must  be  had,  for  rents  have  to  be  paid,  and 
the  expenses  of  the  meetings  must  be  met. 
Evangelists,  with  their  wives  and  families, 
must  be  kept  from  starvation,  and  books 
must  be  purchased.  Travelling  involves  an 
outlay;  and  when  the  converts  have  done 
their  utmost,  a  wide  margin  remains  to  be 
filled  up.  In  some  cases,  agents  have  to  be 
trained,  and  fitted  for  their  work.  But  to 
return  to  the  sources  of  supply.  There  are 
certain  committees  for  continental  evangel- 
ization in  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  England. 
In  Scotland  the  Free  Church  vigorously  as- 
sist the  Waldenses.  In  England,  we  find 
two  societies,  the  Foreign  Aid  and  the  Evan- 
gelical Continental  $  and  also  an  Italian 
colnmittee.  This  latter  is  a  small  organiza- 
tion whose  movements  are  very  private,  and 
therefore  its  action  is  limited,  and  its  influ- 
ence trifling.  It  is  the  opinion  of  some  that 
its  existence  is  superfluous.    We  turn,  then, 

♦  "  Qonrterly  Bcporter  of  the  Evangelical  Con- 
Hnentnl  Society;"  where,  however,  lUi  the  facts 
are  not  named. 

t  Report  of  the  **  Foreigners*  Evsngelisation 
Oommittee  at  Nice,*'  Kov;,  1869. 
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to  the  Foreign  Aid.  This  society  is  chiefly 
supported  by  evangelical  members  of  the 
Church  of  England.  Two  of  its  executiye, 
the  Rev.  Kichard  Burgess,  the  secretary,  and 
the  Hon.  Arthur  Kinnaird  undertook  a  jour- 
ney to  Northern  and  Central  Italy  in  Sep- 
tember last,  for  the  laudable  purpose  of  mak- 
ing themselves  acquainted  witn  the  field. 
From  a  very  interesting  report  of  this  jour- 
ney, we  gather  a  number  of  facts  in  the  main 
harmonizing  with  our  own  convictions  al- 
ready expressed.  We  cannot  sufficiently 
commend  the  candor  and  truthfulness  of  this 
report,  coming,  as  it  does,  firom  those  who 
might  have  been  expected  to  withhold  their 
due  meed  of  praise  uom  the  irregular  modes 
of  religious  activity  they  witnessed  and  yet 
admired.  Thev  describe  with  great  fairness 
and  accuracy  what  they  witnessed  at  Turin, 
Milan,  Florence,  Genoa,  and  elsewhere ;  and 
the  general  impression  their  statement  leaves 
upon  the  mina  is,  that  it  will  be  a  shame  and 
sorrow  to  England  in  after  years  if  British 
Christians  now  stand  aloof  from  their  brethren 
now  laboring  to  spread  the  gospel  in  Italy. 
We  are  not  aware  to  what  extent  their  ap- 
peal has  been  responded  to ;  but  we  have 
reason  to  believe  that  hitherto  a  very  limited 
sum  has  been  nlaced  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Foreign  Aid  Society  for  this  object.  Of 
course,  the  claim  is  yet  new,  and  popular  in- 
terest must  gradually  be  awakened  in  it.* 

^  This  letter  from  Mrs.  Dosaoctis  m&y  interest 
EDglbh  readers  in  the  school  that  is  so  aidmirably 
conducted  by  her  husband  and  herself: — 

**  I  am  anxions  to  give  you  a  few  details  of  the 
examination  which  took  place  on  the  20th  instant. 
It  would  have  rejoiced  yonr  heart  to  have  seen  bow 
the  numbers  have  hicreased.  Every  seat  in  the 
chapel  was  taken  up  by  these  dear  children,  and 
their  happy  countenances  showed  how  delighted 
they  were  that  the  long*expected  day  had  at  lost 
arrived.  At  one  end  of  the  room  were  placed  two 
tables,  one  containing  the  prizes  and  upon  the 
other  were  exhibited  a  vanety  of  things,  such  as 
shirts,  collars,  samplers,  etc.,  which  had  been  made 
by  the  elder  girls;— letters  written  in  French  and 
Itidian.  copy-books  and  several  other  things  written 
by  both  boys  and  girls.  There  was  also  a  list  con- 
tahoing  the  names  of  all  the  children,  showing  how 
many  had  been  regular  in  attending  the  Sunday 
school,  and  another  list  of  good  condnct.  Bat  all 
eyes  were  du^cted  to  the  table  containing  the 
prizes,  where  besides  the  Bibles  and  Testaments, 
and  other  neatly  bonnd  books,  were  the  two  large 
silver  medals,  the  gif\  of  our  valued  friend  Gavazzi, 
for  the  two  boys  who  hod  made  the  greatest  prog- 
ress in  knowledge  of  the  Holy  Scriptures. 

**  It  was  sweet  to  hear  these  dear  children  lift  up 
their  voioes  in  praising  the  Lord.  All  joined  in 
chorus  most  sweetly.  AfYer  the  hymn  was  sung. 
Dr.  Desanotis  came  forward  with  the  Bible  in  his 
hand,  and  commenced  the  examination.  Tw6  of 
the  boys,  Carijano  and  Bemato,  showed  such  thor- 
ough acquaintance  with  God's  Word  that  there 
was  no  doubt  that  each  deserved  the  honored  prize ; 
their  answers  were  so  correct  and  given  in  such 
exact  Scripture  language. 


And  now  comes  the  ETangeliotl  Conti- 
nental Society,  which  is  supported  almost  en- 
tirely by  Nonconformists.  We  find  that  this 
society  lias  issued  a  series  of  appeala  on  be- 
half of  Italy  from  the  commencement  of  the 
opportunity  in  its  favor.  These  appeals 
have  been  widely  circulated,  and  extracts 
from  its  correspondence  have  been  published. 
And  with  what  residt  ?  At  a  aoir^  held  in 
London,  on  the  1st  of  February,  the  secre- 
tary announced  that  the  subscriptions  for 
Italy  amounted  to  three  hundred  pounds. 
This  is  but  a  paltiy  sum,  and  seems  to  bo  a 
reproach  to  British  Nonconformists,  Why, 
compare  this  with  the  ki^  amounts  en- 
thusiastically forwarded  to  uaribaldi  to  buy 
rifles  and  gunpowder.  The  list  is  before  us» 
and  we  find  that  only  one  dissenting  congre- 
gation in  all  England  has  contributed  six 
pounds  as  a  collection  on  behalf  of  Itnly ; 
and  thouffh  the  sum  is  small,  it  is  worthy  of 
record,  snowing  one  honorable  exception 
among  the  thousand  free  churches  of  Eng- 
land. We  shaU  not  plead  for  the  two  socie- 
ties we  have  alluded  to;  but  we  mnst  eay 
that,  as  the  only  two  societies  in  England 
which  profess  to  assist  in  the  present  Italian 
movement,  they  ought  to  have  received  more 
than  five  or  six  hundred  pounds  from  all 
classes  of  British  Christians  for  the  work's 
sake,  if  not  for  their  own.  The  little  they 
have  raised  has  been  principally  given  to  the 
Waldenses  and  the  two  committees  at  Ge- 
neva and  at  Nice. 

We  are  a^are  that  an  impression  is  abroad 
that  the  Italian  work  is  very  insignificant— 
that  what  little  is  done  must  be  kept  aecret 
— «Lnd  that  money  is  not  required  to  aid  it. 
As  to  the  first,  the  Italian  work  is  small,  if 
compared  with  the  millions  who  inhabit  the 
country.  But  it  is  large  when  contrasted 
with  what  it  was  a  year  ago,  and  for  many 
years  previously ;  it  is  large  when  it  is  con- 
sidered that  scarcely  fifty 'missionaries  and 
colporteurs  are  engaged ;  and  it  is  large  if 
wo  bear  in  mind  the  immense  extent  of  ter- 
ritory thrown  open,  and  the  possibility  of  an 
increase.  To  our  minds  it  is  enough  that 
Italy  is  the  field.  As  to  the  second  affirma- 
tion, that  pecuniary  aid  is  not  required,  it  is 
an  amiable  delusion  whereby  to  excuse  an 
unwilling  mind ;  but  the  jfacts  we  have  cited 
must  dispel  it.  With  regard  to  the  third 
point,  the  statement  is  partially  true;  and 
this  is  the  chief  reason  why  we  have  refhtined 
in  this  paper  from  giving  statements  tlm>ugh 
which  any  danger  could  accrue  to  the  un- 
protected and  scattered  evangelists  who  are 
now  doin^  the  work  of  God.  We  regret  this 
necessity  imposed  on  us,  as  the  narration  of 
facts  known  to  us  would  enlist  sympathy 
more  effectually  than  any  other  app^d.* 

*  Th«  pmdenoe  that  i»  required  by  Cluistian 
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But  tiie  public  prints  abound  in  details  quite 
explicit  enough  to  show  the  character  and 
'bearing  of  the  movement.  It  is  certain 
that  the  pope  and  the  Italian  archbishops 
and  bishops  do  not  look  on  with  indifference. 
They  hare  uttered  the  most  absurd  and  ex- 
i^erated  assertions  about  it,  misrepresent- 
ing it  in  erery  way,  and  they  hare  thundered 
out  their  anathemas  against  all  who  favor 
and  promote  it.  His  holiness,  for  example, 
taya  to  his  Irish  supporters, "  Let  us  unite  iu 
invoking  the  patronage  of  all  the  blessed  in 
heaven,  ^ecially  of  the  immaculate  Virgin 
Mary,  Mother  of  Ood,  that  the  pest  of  heresy 
and  schism,  which  men  the  most  wicked  are 
•triving  to  introduce  into  the  regions  of 
Italy,  may  be  driven  from  them  P  "    It  has 

men  in  Italy  is  indicated  in  the  touching  words  of 
one  of  her  noble  sons,  who  thus  writes  : — 

**  In  Older  not  to  min  every  thing  by  too  bol  a 
seal,  I  must,  for  tbo  pretentf  recnala  siient,  merely 
obscrring  and  studying  our  affairs.  Until  the  fate 
of  Central  Italv  is  decided,  we  must  not  risk  the 
great  cause  of  the  Gospel.  Not  that  I  see  Italy  un- 
prepared,— she  is  even  very  much  prepared, — ^but 
tbe  temporary  governments  are  so  timia,  tliey  take 
fright  at  the  very  mention  of  the  preaching  of  tbe 
gospeL  .  .  .  I  have  found,  even  more  than  I  ex- 
pected, minds  disposed  to  abandon  popery,  when 
ifaere  snail  be  liberty  to  speak  fireely.*' 
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been  truly  said  that  this  passage  proves  what 
spirit  they  are  of,  and  forcibly  reminds  us  of 
that  admirable  scene  in  the  rilgrim^s  Prog- 
resSf  where  Bunyan  says  of  old  giant  Pope, 
"  He  can  now  do  little  more  than  sit  in  nis 
cave's  mouth,  grinning  at  pilgiims  as  they  go 
by,  and  biting  his  nails,  oecause  he  cannot 
come  at  them,  saying,  *  You  will  never  mend 
till  more  of  you  be  mirned.'  "•  It  is  true  the 
terrors  of  the  auto  da  fh  are  over,  even  in 
Italy ;  but  this  is  no  reason  why  we  should 
be  at  all  indifferent  to  those  who  are  striving 
to  plant  the  standard  of  Christ's  cross  upon 
the  summks  of  Italy.  Their  dangers  are 
great,  the  work  is  urgent.  They  are  sob^, 
earnest  men,  fearing  Ood.  Hitherto  they 
have  prospered ;  and  if  they  have  not  created 
a  national  movement,  they  have  everywhere 
found  acceptance  \  and  they  look  with  espe- 
cial confidence  to  free  and  Protestant  Eng- 
land for  sympathy  and  succor.  "We  are  per- 
suaded that  when  the  reality  and  power  of 
the  work  are  understood  among  us,  thou- 
sands will  be  ready  to  help  them,  and  to 
wish  them  God-speed. 

*  "  Quarterly  Reporter  of  Evangelical  ContSnestal 
Society."— P.  6. 


Discoveries  at  Vaw. — The  following  state- 
ment appears  in  the  Levant  Herald:  "1  have 
to  tell  you  of  the  discovery  of  a  perfect  mine  of 
antiqite  art-treasures,  in  some  mounds  outside 
^is  old  Armeno- Assyrian  city  (Van).  Tho  ex- 
istenco  of  sacb  relics'amongst  tho  many  low  hill- 
ocks which  stud  the  plain  between  the  lake  and 
the  town,  and  far  inland  behind  the  latter,  had 
long  been  suspected,  but  neither  Layard  nor  any 
of  Uie  two  or  three  other  European  travellers, 
who  have  visited  tliis  remote  and  out-of-the-way 
region,  had  an  opportunity  of  testing  tho  ac- 
curacy of  this  prevailing  opinion.  The  jealousy 
of  tho  natives  and  the  authorities—'  Stnmboul- 
ees'  thougli  tho  latter  were— always  raised  in- 
soperable  obstacles  in  tho  way  of  such  research ; 
and  thus  the  sculpture  and  plastic-art  remains  of 
Scroirarois  and  her  successors  have  been  allowed 
to  lie  on  in  their  three-thousand-year-old  ob- 
scurity, till  now  accidentally  unearthed  about 
a  fortnight  ago.  Just  as  the  buried  treasures  of 
Kinevch  itself  were  brought  to  light  by  the 
chance  discovery  of  a  protruding  brick,  so  these 
mementos  of  Old  World  art  have  been  hit 
tipon  by  the  bap-liazard  digging  of  a  couple  of 
peasants.  These  last  were  engaged  in  digging 
oot  some  loose  stones  from  tho  mounds  in  ques- 
tion, when  they  caroa  upon,  first  one,  and  then  a 
second  bronze  plate,  tbickly  embossed  with  ca- 
nciform  inscriptions,  intersjpersed  with  rude  an- 
gular figures  or  men  and  anmials.    Not  knowing 


what  to  make  of  this  talisman  treasure-trove, 
the  discoverers  hastened  with  it  into  town,  where 
news  of  the  incident  soon  reached  the  pasha,  who 
speedily  called  the  men  before  him.  Through 
no  love  of  art,  Allah  knows !  but  in  evident  hope 
of  lighting  on  something  more  convertible  than 
metfd  plates,  Ismail  Pasha  despatched  a  party 
of  explorers  to  the  mounds  where  the  antiquities 
had  been  found.  Tbo  result  of  a  few  days' 
search  was  the  discovery  of  a  splendid  bronze 
human-headed  bull,  about  three-quarter  life  size, 
a  large  winged  eagle,  and  two  elaborately  carved 
serpents,  all  of  seemingly  the  purest  bronze. 
Fancying  that  the  metal  of  these  might  be  some- 
thing more  valuable  than  copper  and  brass,  tlie 
pasha  stopped  the  exploration  till  this  point  was 
settled ;  but,  indifferent  assayists  as  ore  the '  cun- 
ning workmen '  of  Van,  a  little  chipping  and 
filing  soon  showed  that  copper  and  brass  were  all 
that  could  be  made  out  or  tho  images.  Since 
this  damping  discovery,  the  exploration  has  not 
been  carried  further,  though  there  is  every  reason 
to  believe  that,  if  it  were,  the  results  would  more 
than  repay  every  trouble  incurred,  and  add  many 
a  precious  leaf  to  tbe  history  unburicd  at  Kin- 
eveh  and  Nimroud.  To  complete  the  crime  of 
his  Vandal ic  indifference  to  these  invaluable  dis- 
coveries, the  pasha  has  handed  over  plates,  bull, 
eagle,  serpents,  and  all,  to  the  karabash  (bishop) 
of  the  Armenians,  who  is  about,  I  am  told,  to 
meA  tkem  down,  for  the  sake  of  the  copperl'* 
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From  The  Sfttorday  Beyiew. 
MENTAL  STATURE. 
Thb  habit  of  attempting  to  weigh  and 
measure  individual  character  in  a  manner 
which  was  formerly  but  little  known,  is  one 
of  the  most  characteristic  peculiarities  of 
modem  habits  of  thought.    Since  it  became 
usual,  and  indeed  all  but  universal,  to  write 
history  and  bio^phy  upon  pictorial  princi* 
pies,  the  classifications  which  spring  firom 
party  or  personal  predilections  have  come  to 
wear  an  imreal  and  pedantic  appearance. 
Mr.  Carlyle  has  perhaps  done  more  than  any 
other  single  individual  to  introduce  the  plan 
of  looking,  as  the  phrase  is,  at  the  essence 
of  men's  characters,  to  the  neglect  of  the 
accidental  phases  of  opinion  or  feeling  which, 
-  by  the  force  of  circumstances,  may  have  been 
associated  with  them.   All  his  characters  are 
drawn  upon  the  supposition  that  every  indi* 
vidual  forms  a  whole,  of  which  we  can  pred- 
icate all  kinds  of  oualities  which  do  not  at- 
tach to  any  part  of  him  in  particular,  but  to 
the  man  himself  considered  as  an  indivisible 
unit   For  example,  Mr.  Carlyle  would  never 
say  of  any  man  that  he  had  a  strong  under- 
standing, aa  imagination  of  average  power, 
rather  warm  affections,  a  good  deal  of  stingi- 
ness, and  a  most  inveterate  habit  of  Ipng ; 
but  if  he  came  across  a  person  whom  that 
description  would  suit,  he  would  never  rest 
till  he  had  found  some  point  of  view  in  his 
own  mind  from  which  ne  could  take  in  all 
the  various  parts  of  the  man's  character  as 
a  single  well-connected  whole,  capable  of  be- 
ing placed  before  the  world  by  a  few  vigor- 
ous characteristic  epithets. 

There  is  a  great  deal  to  be  said  in  favor 
of  the  mode  of  proceedmg,  when  it  is  carried 
on  by  a  man  of  gcpius.  It  is  incomparably 
lively  and  interesting.  By  the  help  of  some- 
thing which  has  no  very  definite  name,  but 
which  is  to  writing  what  gesture  and  mim- 
icry are  to  conversation,  it  gives  much  in- 
formation which  is  too  delicate  and  volatile 
to  be  condensed  into  precise  statements; 
and  it  practically  enforces  what  is  no  doubt 
a  great  truth — ^tho  fact,  namely,  that  the  lan- 
guage by  which  we  describe  each  other  in 
common  life  is  very  incomplete,  far  less  ex- 
act than  its  precision  would  lead  us  to  sup- 
pose it  to  be,  and  very  likely  to  lead  us  to 
forget  that  men  are,  after  all,  individuals, 
and  not  mere  collections  of  qualities.  It 
cannot  be  surprising  that  such  a  mode  of 
viewing  character  should  be  extremely  pop- 
ular, not  merely  because  it  is  new  and  gives 
littie  trouble  to  the  reader,  but  because  it 
has  a  strong  and  direct  tendency  to  exalt 
^e  dignity  of  the  writer.  To  take  m  a  man's 
whole  nature  in  one  single  view,  and  to  de- 
scribe it  by  a  few  bold,  ingenious,  and  com- 
prehensive pluases,  is  a  process  which  im- 


plies higher  powers,  and  appeals  to  widet 
sympathies,  tnan  the  mere  enumeration  and 
measurement  of  a  number  of  detached  qual- 
ities. The  process,  however,  has  its  weak 
as  well  as  its  strong  pcnnts.  Its  value  en- 
tirely depends  on  the  genius  with  which  it  is 
apphed,  and  it  puts  the  reader  at  the  mercy 
of  the  author.  It  is  a  method  which  places 
those  who  emplov  it  beyond  the  reach  of 
controversy  or  remtation.  It  is  always  pos- 
sible to  examine  specific  assertions,  and  to 
test  specific  inferences,  but  when  the  asser- 
tions range  over  the  whole  of  a  man's  life, 
and  the  inferences  extend  to  the  whole  of  his 
character,  it  is  all  but  impossible  to  attadc 
either  the  one  or  the  other.  It  is  possible 
to  ar^e  the  question  whether,  in  a  partic- 
ular instance,  Robespierre  acted  right  oi 
wrong ;  but  who  can  possibly  controvert  the 
assertion  that  he  was  a  ♦*  logic-formula  " — 
especially  against  a  man  who  is  so  satisfied 
that  he  was  one,  that  he  has  constructed  a 
theory  of  his  whole  life  and  conduct  upon 
that  supposition  P 

The  truth  is  that,  as  painting  can  never 
supersede  anatomy,  so  tne  study  of  human 
beings  as  individuals  can  never  supersede 
the  necessity  for  an  independent  study  of  the 
separate  Qualities  which  oelons  to  them  and 
distinguisn  them  from  each  other.  For  se- 
rious and  practical  purposes,  it  is  necessary 
not  merely  to  know  how  people  look,  and 
how  they  affect  the  imagmation,  but  also 
why  they  do  so ;  and  though  pictorial  ac- 
counts of  human  beings,  taken  individually, 
certainly  suggest  the  direction  which  ought 
to  be  taken  by  inquiries  of  this  kind,  they  do 
not  in  themselves  satisfy  them.  Their  true 
value,  apart  from  the  pleasure  which  they 

S*ve,  appears  to  lie  in  tne  fact  that  they  in- 
cate  more  emphatically  than  any  other 
process  yet  discovered,  wnat  the  points  are 
m  any  one  man  which  really  interest  others, 
and  that  they  thus  suggest  an  examination 
of  the  causes  by  which  people  are  put  into  a 
position  in  which  others  are  attracted  to  and 
mterested  in  them. 

Such  inquiries  would,  of  course,  range 
over  an  immense  number  of  subjects ;  but  it 
may  not  be  uninteresting,  in  order  to  illus- 
trate the  scope  of  the  foregoing  remarks,  to 
give  a  single  illustration  of  the  sort  of  topics 
which  they  would  have  to  embrace.  There 
is  no  one  subject  which  Mr.  Carlyle  so  much 
delights  to  draw  as  the  hero  or  great  man. 
He  always  specifies  what  may  perhaps  be 
called  the  moral  size  of  his  characters,  and 
he  has  probably  never  written  a  line  which 
does  not  imply  more  or  less  directiy  that 
there  is  such  a  thing  as  general  mental  stat- 
ure, apart  from  specific  power  in,  or  apti- 
tude for,  any  particular  mental  quality  or 
exercise.   It  is  impossible  to  deny  that  there 
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U  »  great  deal  of  truth  in  this  opinion.  The 
assertion  that  Robespierre  was  essentially  a 
small  man,  and  Miraoeau  essentially  a  large 
one,  does  undoubtedly  convey  a  strong  im- 
pression to  the  mind,  though  it  is  not  easy 
to  say  in  what  it  consists,  and  though  its 
limits  may  be  very  indefinite.  If  any  one  to 
whom  such  an  impression  had  been  con- 
uteyed  b^  the  [portraits  of  Mr.  Carlyle,  or  of 
any  similar  artist,  could  succeed  in  detecting 
the  elements  of  character  whidi  are  essen- 
tial to  its  production,  he  would  make  a  very 
curious  and  very  real  addition  to  our  knowl- 
I  edge.  The  utmost  that  can  be  attempted 
;  here  is  to  indicate  some  of  the  brandies  of 
such  a  speculation. 

Of  the  various  classifications  which  have 
been  made  of  human  nature,  one  of  the  least 
inconvenient  is  that  which  views  it  under 
the  beads  of  the  reason,  the  imagination,  the 
feelings,  and  the  wilL  Whether  it  is  com- 
plete or  not,  it  is,  at  onj  rate,  sufficiently 
wide  to  justify  the  assertion  that,  if  great- 
ness is  in  itscii  a  specific  quality  which  dis- 
tinguishes some  men  from  others,  it  will  be 
traceable  in  one  or  more  of  these  depart- 
ments, or  in  the  relations  and  proportions 
which  they  bear  to  each  other.  Taking,  then, 
greatness  in  its  relation  to  the  intellect, 
what  sort  of  intellect  is  required  in  order 
that  a  man  mav  be  ffreat  ?  That  there  are 
some  kinds  of  intellect  which,  if  they  do 
not  make  a  man  great  of  themselves,  would 
do  so  if  they  were  used  (a  distinction  which 
in  itself  wotdd  suppljr  matter  for  a  volume), 
is  undeniable ;  but  it  is  extremely  difficult 
to  say  in  what  their  specific  peculiarity  con- 
sists. Perhaps  one  of  the  most  definite,  and 
at  the  same  time  most  curious,  remarks  that 
can  be  made  on  the  subject  is,  that  some  of 
the  powers  of  the  intellect  are  positive,  and 
scarcely  adroit  of  degrees,  whilst  others  which 
do  admit  of  degrees,  and  which  are  of  the 
highest  importance,  may  exist  in  their  great- 
est force  in  men  whom  all  the  world  agrees, 
and  apparently  with  very  good  reason,  to 
consider  as  any  thing  but  great. '  The  fac- 
ulty of  logic  is  an  example  of  powers  of  the 
first  kind.  A  man  either  has  it  or  is  with- 
out it,  and  though  it  is  undoubtedly  a  great 
convenience,  its  possession  in  the  fullest 
measure  is  consistent  with  extreme  littleness 
•  of  character,  whilst  a  man  might  be  very 
great  without  possessing  it  To  be  logic^d 
means  very  little  more  than  to  be  consist- 
ent, to  speak  and  to  think  habitually  in  such 
a  manner  that  every  specific  thought  can  be 
referred  to  some  more  general  conception, 
the  truth  of  which  the  person  who  thinks  is 
prepared  to  affirm.  If,  as  is  often  the  case, 
the  spedfio  thoughts  are  foolish,  and  the 
genoral  conceptions  absurd,  there  is  no  par- 
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ticular  good  in  this  gift  Its  only  effect  is 
that  bystanders  have  less  difficulty  than  they 
would  otherwise  have  in  comprehending  the 
extent  of  the  folly  of  the  person  who  pos- 
sesses it.  On  the  other  hand,  men  may  be 
habitually  inconsistent,  or  rather  inconsecu- 
tive, in  their  thoughts,  and  yet  have  that 
about  them  which  all  the  world  recognizes 
as  great  Some  men  are  so  constituted  as 
to  perceive  great  truths  at  first  hand  with- 
out viewing  them — ^perhaps  without  caring 
to  view  them — ^under  the  form  of  premiss 
and  conclusion;  and  thus  their  assertions 
take  a  firapnentary  shape,  which,  though  at 
times  great  in  the  very  highest  degree,  can- 
not with  truth  be  described  as  logical.  If 
any  one  will  compare  the  Epistle  to  the 
Romans  with  any  of  the  popular  expositions 
of  it,  he  will  see  what  greatness  there  ma^r 
be  where  there  is  but  Httle  logic,  and  what 
littleness  may  co-exist  with  perfect  consist- 
encv. 

On  the  other  hand,  intellectual  oualities 
which  vary  in  intensity,  and  of  which  all 
men  possess  a  certain  quantity,  sometimes 
appear  to  produce  greatness  by  their  vigor, 
and  sometimes  not.  That  which  is  called 
by  the  general  name  of  force  of  understand- 
ing is  an  instance  of  this.  As  a  powerful 
man  is  one  who  can  lift  a  great  weight,  so 
power  of  mind  may  be  said  to  be  that  qual- 
ity which  enables  people  to  do  with  compar- 
ative ease  what  otners  find  it  impossible  or 
difficult  to  do  at  all.  Its  principal  elements 
are  the  power  of  attention  and  that  of  appli- 
cation, which  is  attention  in  the  active  and 
not  in  the  passive  shape.  To  be  able  to  di- 
rect the  thoughts  to  a  given  subject,  and, 
according  to  that  most  expressive  of  meta- 
phors, to  '*  turn  it  over  **  in  the  mind,  is  one 
thing— to  be  able  to  submit  the  mind  pas- 
sivefy  to  that  which  is  presented  to  it  is  an- 
other. Where  the  two  co-exist  in  unusual 
vigor,  they  may  be  said  to  constitute  power 
of  mind.  In  many  cases,  the  mere  posses- 
sion and  exertion  of  this  power  makes  a  man 
great— in  others  the  possession  and  exertion 
of  an  equal  power  has  not  the  same  efiect,  or 
at  least  is  not  acknowledged  to  have  it  It 
probably  took  at  least  as  much  mental  la- 
bor— as  much  application  and  attention — ^to 
compose  Comyn  s  Digest  as  to  compose  Gib- 
bon's History.  Yet,  whilst  every  one  ac- 
knowledges tne  greatness  of  the  historian, 
few  people  would  ascribe  greatness  to  the 
judge.  The  most  curious  illustration  of 
this,  however,  is  to  be  found  in  the  case  of 
mathematicians,  Newton  is  acknowledged  to 
have  been  one  of  the  greatest  men  that  ever 
lived,  and  Mr.  Adams'  discovery  of  the  new 
planet  is  universally  looked  upon  as  a  splen- 
did acluevement ;  but  the  mere  intellectual 
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Jabor — the  mental  force  necessary  to  reduce 
tiie  discorerics  from  which  these  remarkable 
men  derived  their  title  to  greatness  from 
their  original  condition  of  conjectures  to 
their  ultimate  condition  of  truths  scientifi- 
cally ascertained — ^probably  did  not  exceed 
that  which  many  men  have  put  forth  in  the 
same  branch  of  learning  whose  names  are 
principally  remembered  by  being  labelled  on 
some  formula,  like  Format's  or  Taylor's  the- 
orem. The  truth  is  that  in  these  cases  it  is 
not  the  power  alone,  but  the  direction  of  the 
power  also,  by  which  the  question  of  p;reat- 
ness  is  determined;  and  this  direction  is 
hardly  an  intellectual  process.  Ta  the  cases 
of  Gibbon  and  Comyn,  the  cause  which  de- 
termined the  one  man  to  the  path  which  led 
to  permanent  greatness,  ana  the  other  to 
that  which  led  merely  to  professional  dis- 
tinction, was  partly  moral,  and  partly  exter- 
nal and  circumstantiaL  Gibbon  had  £800 
JEt  year  of  his  own,  he  liked  literary  quiet, 
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and  did  not  care  to  many.  Comyn  probably 
pursued  his  profession  from  the  ordinary 
motives,  which,  as  a  general  rule,  would  pro- 
duce more  happiness  than  those  which  acted 
on  Gibbon.  In  the  case  of  the  math^nati- 
cians,  the  difierence  lies  in  the  imagination* 
The  real  greatness  of  Newton's  achievement 
was  not  that  he  did  a  very  hard  sum  and  did 
it  right,  but  that  he  had  an  imagination  so 
powerM  that  he  could  conceive  the  possibil- 
ity of  devising  a  classification  whicn  should 
fit  the  motions  of  all  heavy  bodies  whatever, 
from  a  sun  to  an  apijle. 

Such  is  a  single  illustratimi  of  one  very 
small  brandi  of  the  sort  of  inquiries  which 
an  anatomical  study  of  the  problems  pre* 
sented  by  pictorial  historians  and  bio|pra- 
phers  would  surest.  A  complete  inveetiga- 
tiou  of  tiie  subject  would  form  a  very  curious 
speculation,  but  it  would  require  knowledge 
which  hardly  any  one  possesses. 


TWO  ROADS  TO  A  BED  BIBAND. 

BiKD  the  star  upon  the  coat 

That  enfolds  the  dauntless  breast : 
Hang  the  riband  o'er  the  head^ 

That  never  vailed  its  crest. 
Tell  the  gallant  and  the  good, 

"  Thus  England  honors  those, 
Who  in  battle  spent  their  blood. 

And  in  leagaer  braved  her  foes?  " 

Not  in  the  toys  themselves 

Lies  their  ennobling  power, 
But  for  the  tale  they  tell 

Of  many  a  glorious  hour : 
Of  deeds  in  field  or  trench, 

Of  crumbling  fortress  held. 
When  the  bravest  heart  might  blench. 

And  the  stoutest  hope  be  quelled. 

But  lest  our  Engl^ind  deem 

With  narrow-minded  view, 
That  but  to  deeds  like  these 

Honors  like  the^  are  due, 
Between  each  war-worn  soldier 

Let  a  carpct-kniglit  be  seen — 
Our  prince's  priy-purse, 

The  equerry  of  oor  queen  I 

True,  they  ne'er  held  a  leaguer. 

They  never  braved  a  foe, 
But  they've  faced  the  op'ra  crushes, 

And  tlie  rides  of  Rotton  Row. 
They  have  stood  for  hours  and  boors, 

l3pon  their  wearied  feet, 
'Mid  the  ante-room's  strong  flowers, 

And  the  leva's  Indian  beat. 


Think  of  the  weary  watches 

In  drawing-rooms  gone  through : 
The  nights  of  hot  wmtz-practice. 

Under  ball  and  powder  too  I 
Think  of  the  long  court-dinners. 

Through  which  they've  had  to  ply 
A  respectful  knife  and  fork 

Beneath  the  royal  eye ! 

Then  grudge  not  to  these  heroes 

The  honors  they  have  won — 
There  is  far  other  weariness 

Than  battle's,  'neath  the  sun. 
By  an  heroic  Havelock, 

At  an  Inglis's  right  hand. 
Let  Fhipps  and  Grey,  with  stars  as  gay^ 

And  blushing  ribands  stand  I 


A  GHEEB  FOB  GABIBALDL 

Honor  to  Garibaldi !    Win  or  lose 
A  hero  to  all  time  that  chief  goes  down. 
Whatever  issue  his  emprise  ensues, 
He,  certain  of  unqoencnable  renown, 
Fi^ts  for  a  victors  or  a  martyr's  crown, 
Anothsr  side  than  Cato's  Heaven  may  please : 
Forbid  it,  Heaven !  but  still  the  devotees 
Of  priestly  tyranny  shall  never  drown 
His  name  in  his  true  blood ;  their  hireling  bailf 
May  gore  his  noble  bosom ;  but  he  falls 
The  champion  of  united  Italy 
Against  brute  force  with  monkery  allied. 
Stanch  wrestler,  as  a  man,  for  lil)crly, 
'Twill  be  on  record  how  he  fought  and  died. 
'^Punch  <m  Garibaldi's  Sailing  for  Sicily, 
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From  The  Spectator. 
THE  HUMBOLDT  COKBESPONDENCE.* 

Afteb  a  careful  reading  of  Miss  Ludmilla 
ABsing's  preface  to  the  third  edition  of  Hua^ 
hcidtU  Letters^  we  have  nothing  to  change 
in  the  opinion  we  have  already  expressed 
with  r^^d  to  her  conduct  as  an  editor.  It 
su^  be  that  Humboldt  gave  his  friend  Yam- 
bagen  von  £nse  authority  for  the  post- 
kumous  publication  of  letters  he  wrote  to 
biniy  and  of  others  which  he  placed  in  his 
hands,  but  it  is  indisputable  tnat  in  eTcry 
case  such  a  general  permission  carries  witn 
ft  certain  reservations,  implied  if  not  for- 
i^udly  declared*  which  must  be  perfectly  in- 
telligible to  persons  of  honor.  Vamhagen's 
niece  has  been  reckless  of  all  such  restric- 
tions; she  has  trafficked  in  the  abuse  of 
private  confidence,  and  her  book  is  a  crime 
against  society.  A  few  suppressions  would 
have  rendered  it  inoffensive,  but  perhaps 
they  would  have  greatly  diminished  its  sale, 
for  we  cannot  agree  with  its  English  pub- 
lishers in  thinking  that  its  great  success  in 
Germany  is  to  be  attributed  to  its  political 
importance  "  far  more  than  to  the  aelidous 
bits  of  scandal ''  it  contains.  What  is  not 
odious  in  it  is  at  least  disappointing,  its 
principal  contents  being  complimentary  let- 
ters addressed  to  Humboldt,  and  hasty  notes 
of  little  intrinsic  interest  written  by  nim  to 
Vamhagen.  Mingled  with  these  are  scraps 
from  Vamh&^n's  diaries,  some  of  which 
throw  more  hght  on  the  life  and  character 
9i  Humboldt  than  do  his  own  letters.  For 
tfiatance,  one  brief  extract  from  the  diaries 
explains  what  many  persons  have  regarded 
as  a  puzzling  anomaly ;  namely,  the  voluntary 
abasement,  as  i^  seems  to  them,  of  Hum- 
boldt's jneat  powers  to  the  petty  observ- 
ances of  a  courtier's  life  witnout  political 
Ibnotions  or  influence.  It  is  not  by  choice 
^t  he  made  himself  the  associate  of  men 
^iboin  he  despised,  and  whose  bitter  enmity 
he  rather  liked  to  exasperate  than  to  as- 
Mage ;  it  was  because  he  felt  it  necessary  to 
the  fuller  exercise  of  his  influence  as  a  po* 
tentate  of  science  that  he  accepted  a  position 
so  uncongenial  to  his  nature.  Vamhagen 
records  a  visit  from  him  in  December,  1845, 
ind  says,  "  He  made  a  remarkable  commu- 
lucatioB  to  me.  He  assures  me  that  but  for 
bi«  connection  with  the  court  he  should  not 
be  able  to  live  here.  So  much  was  he  hated 
by  the  Ultras  and  the  Pietists  that  he  would 
be  exiled.    The  pains  they  took  to  prejudice 
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tmten  (he  ytart  1827  and  1868  to  Vamhaaen  ron 
Ense»  Together  with  Kxtrncts  from  Vamlifigen's 
Diaries  nod  letters  from  Varnbagen  and  others  to 
Hamboldt.  Authorized  Trnnslations  iVom  the  Ger- 
mau,  with  Kxplanatory  Motes  and  a  full  Index  of 
Names.    Published  by  Triibner  and  Co. 
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the  king  against  him  were  incredible ;  and 
he  would  be  ^s  little  tolerated  in  other  Ger- 
man states  were  he  once  deprived  of  the 
Erotection  aflbrded  him  by  the  prestige  of 
is  ofSce."  Of  the  king  himself,  Humboldt 
writes  in  terms  of  sorrowing  affection  and 
respect.  Speaking  of  one  of  Frederick 
William's  harangues,  ho  says : — 

**  There  is,  after  all,  something  noble  in  this 
constant  yearning  to  address  masses  of  the  peo- 
ple extempore, — in  this  impulse  to  speak  with 
iho  public  face  to  face.  The  magnanimity  of 
protecting  the  *  servants  in  high  places/  by  wrap- 
ping them  in  the  royal  purple,  will  not  meet  with 
much  recogfition.  Can  one  then  assume  a  hos- 
tile attitude  towards  the  small  predatory  'birds 
of  niglit  1'  A  feeling  of  melancholy  comes  over 
one  8iat  such  a  highly  gifted  prince,  guided  as 
ho  is  by  the  most  l^novolent  intentions,  and  in 
possession  of  a  vigorous  mind,  which  is  ever 
urging  him  to  action,  should  in  spite  of  his  ex- 
cellent intentions,  be  deceived  as  to  the  dirtction 
in  which  his  policy  is  leading.  When  Parry,  on 
tho  ice,  wanted  to  reach  the  pole  with  his  nu- 
merous Samojedo  dogs,  sledges  and  dogs  appar- 
ently yfent  forward.  SVhcn,  however,  the  sun 
broke  through  tho  mist,  and  the  latitude  could 
be  ascertained,  it  was  found  that,  without  being 
aware  of  it,  they  hnd  actually  gone  several  de- 
grees backwards.  The  ground  over  which  they 
moved  foi-ward  was  a  detached  field  of  ice  car- 
ried south  by  tho  current.  Ministers  are  tliis 
moving,  icy  ground.  Is  tho  current  dogmatis- 
ing missionary  philosophy  ?  " 

Humboldt  also  makes  honorable  mention 
of  the  prince  of  Prussia,  the  present  reffont. 
The  following  extract  from  a  letter  or  the 
9tii  of  August,  1855  has  reference  to  the 
timorous  policy  of  the  court  of  Berlin  at  the 
moment  when  the  war  in  the  Crimea  was 
imminent,  and  is  especially  interesting  at 
this  moment  from  the  indication  it  affords 
of  the  prince's  character  as  a  statesman  :*• 

"  Having  yesterday  seen  the  prince  of  Prus- 
sia for  nearly  one  hour  by  himself,  I  shall  be 
able  to  report  to  you  some  not  unintcrestiiy, 
although  not  precisely  decisive  matter.  Tne 
prince,  whom  1  tako  to  bo  a  lover  of  truth,  as- 
sured mo  that,  faithful  to  his  principles,  ho  had 
spoken  out  every whero  to  tho  purport,  that  war 
would  probably  havo  been  avoided  if  Prussia 
and  Austria  from  tho  very  beginning  had  ear- 
nestly and  actively  co-operated  with  tho  western 
powers  against  Kussia.  At  Petersburgh  they 
nnd  objected  that  the  Emperor  Nicholas  would 
not  have  yielded,  oven  in  this  case,  which  he, 
the  prince,  doubted." 

In  reference  to  this  topic,  Vamhagen 
makes  the  following  entry  in  his  diary  on 
the  12th  of  August  :^ 

"  Speaking  of  tho  position  of  Prussia,  Hum- 
boldt said  it  reminded  him  of  a  pleading  which 
he  had  once  heard  in  Paris ;  the  counseffor  the 
prosecution,  in  the  matter  of  a  box  on  the  ear, 
nad  wound  up,  triumphantly  exclaiming:  'An 
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fond  noof  n'aTons  pas  r€9a  lo  soafflet,  doob 
h'avods  eu.  quo  le  gestc  1 "' 

Humboldt  speaks  of  himself  as  **  a  wild 
man  of  the  woods  whom  they  fancy  they  have 
tamed  at  court;"  but  the  wild  man  still 
showed  his  teeth,  and  often  made  them  felt 
by  the  "  soberly  fanatical  and  white-blooded 
Polignacs"  by  whom  he  was  surrounded. 
In  April,  1843,  he  writes,  "  How  unjust  we 
were  once  in  judcing  the  men  who  tried  to 
settle  Europe  m  the  great  congress.  I  can- 
not help  saying  how  much  higher  were  our 
pretensions  then  in  our  unjust  temper,  if 
now,  in  comparison  with  the  wtetchedness 
which  surrounds  us,  the  personages  assem- 
bled in  Vienna  present  themselves  as  great 
statesmen  to  our  memory.  Instead  of  them, 
we  possess  court  philosophers,  female  mis- 
sionary ministresses,  court  divines,  and 
startling-effect  preachers."  Nor  did  the 
people  who  endured  such  a  r6gime  escape 
nis  sarcasm.  He  tells  his  correspondent 
that  "  the  host  of  (dicunt)  a  very  dirty  hotel 
bearing  my  name,"  in  San  Francisco,  sends 
him  German  Califomion  newspapers,  and 
adds: — 

i 

"  Descanting  in  a  late  nnmber  on  tho  moral 
and  intellectual  condition  of  the  English,  French, 
and  Germans,  the  editor  says :  *  Wc  Germans  are 
a  tribe  of  thinkers,  deeply  engaged  in  our  inner- 
most mind  with  tho  world  of  thought ;  we  also 
have,  over  all  tho  other  nations  settled  here,  the 
great  advantage  of  troubling  ourselves  verv  little, 
or  not  at  all,  about  municipal  and  political  af- 
furs.'  Thus  wo  -boast  on  tho  shores  of  the 
Pacific ;  wo  buy  tho  Si^ns  of  the  Times  [Bun* 
sen's],  but  scarcely  fivo  in  a  hundred  of  us  will 

§0  to  tho  poll.    It  is  too  inconvenient.    We  are 
linking." 

Vamhagen  writes  in  his  diary,  on  the 
20th  of  June,  1844:— 


HUMBOLDT    COBRESFOM0K7CB. 
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At  the  royal  table  in  Sans  Sonci,  Humboldt 
lately  let  fly  two  good  shafts  from  his  bow. 
1%e  conversation  turned  on  a  Russian  ordinance, 
and  Humboldt,  in  speaking  of  ir,  mentioned  the 
name  of  tho  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  sev- 


eral times, '  Ton  are  mistaken,'  intermpted  the 
king ;  '  this  was  not  the  work  of  tho  Minister  of 
Instruction,  but  of  tho  Minister  of  Fnligbten- 
ment.  That's  quite  another  person  from  the 
Minister  of  Instruction.'  Humboldt,  withont 
being  put  out,  accepted  the  coiTcction  by  hastily 
adding,  'Not  the  Minister  of  Instruction,  then, 
but  of  tho  contrary ; '  and  then  continued  in  hk 
usual  way.  The  following  piece  is  still  finer  ^-^ 
General  Leopold  von  Geruu-h  [the  leader  of  tba 
Kreuzzeitong  party]  who  cannot  leave  off  toas* 
inc,  lately  ventured  to  muko  an  attack  on  Htiiii* 
boldt  by  saying  to  him,  *  I  suppose  your  excel- 
lency often  goes  to  cliurch  now;  he  hoped 
thereby  to  put  him  in  a  dilemma.  But  Bum- 
boldt  answered  at  once, '  That  now  of  yours  is 
very  kindly  put  in :  you  mean  to  point  out  to- 
me how  10  make  my  way  in  the  world.'  The 
canting  jester  was  regularly  dnmbfoanded  I " 

In  November,  1856,  Vamhagen  visited 
Humboldt,  and  was  shown  by  nim  a  live 
chameleon,  in  a  box.  The  great  naturalist 
said  **  it  was  the  only  animal  which  could 
direct  one  of  its  eves  upwards  while  looking 
downwards  with  the  other ;  only  our  parsona 
were  as  clever,  directing  one  eye  to  neaven^. 
and  the  other  to  the  good  things  and  advan- 
tages of  the  world." 

On  science,  there  is  scarcely  a  word  in  the 
volume  before  us,  and  the  allusions  to  lit- 
erature which  it  contains  are  generally  of  the 
most  cursory  kind.  One  among  them — and 
the  only  one,  we  believe — ^is  of  permanent 
value,  and  is  quoted  as  follows,  from  Yam- 
hagen's  diary : — 

"Humboldt's  confirms  the  opinion  I  liave 
more  than  once  expressed,  that  too  mudi  must^ 
not  bo  inferred  from  tite  silence  of  authors.  He 
adduces  three  important  and  perfectly  undenia- 
ble facts,  as  to  which  one  finds  no  evidence  in 
places  where  ono  would  naturally,  aboro  alf 
others,  expect  to  find  it.  In  tho  records  of 
Barcelona,  there  is  not  a  trace  of  the  triompbal 
entry  made  by  Columbus ;  in  Marco  Polo  no 
mention  of  tho  great  wall  of  China,  and  in  the 
archives  of  Portugal  nothing  about  the  voyage 
of  Amerigo  Vespucci  in  the  service  of  tmtt 
crown."  ("History  of  tho  Geography  of  the 
New  World,"  Part  IV.  p.  160,  et  seq). 


We  are  glad  to  hear  that  a  life  of  Hallam  is 
likely  to  appear  under  tho  editorship,  or  from 
the  pen,  of  Dean  Milman.  No  more  competent 
hand  could  havo  undertaken  such  a  task  than 
that  of  one  who  unites  congeniality  of  pursuit 
with  personal  knowlodgo  of  the  deceased,  and 
who  is  peculiarly  qualified  to  form  a  judgment 


by  flourishing,  as  it  were,  in  two  ages.  For  be** 
twecn  the  publication  of  the  "  History  of  Chris- 
tianity" and  the  *'  History  of  I^tin  Chri8tia]|«' 
ity  "  a  great  interval  has  elapsed,  fall  of  change 
in  style,  thought,  and  literary  experiences ;  and 
yet  tho  latter  work  has  still  kept  its  author  in- 
tho  front  rank,  and  shown  tliat  ho  baa  kept  up 
with  the  progress  of  the  time. — Press. 


THE   AUSTRIAN   AND   RUSSIAN  REFORMS. 


From  The  Spectator,  0  Jvne. 
THE  AUSTRIAN  AMD  RUSSIAN  REFORMS. 
If  hope  were  not  something  indestructible 
in  human  nature,  we  should  nave  ceased  to 
put  the  slightest  faith  in  Austrian  promises. 
Their  normal  state  is  to  be  broken.  Yet,  so 
plain  is  the  fate  of  the  empire,  should  the 
ffovemment  persevere  in  the  iniktuated  pol- 
icy of  the  last  few  years,  that  it  is  difficult 
to  resist  sotne  belief  in  the  possibility  of  a 
repentance  even  at  the  eleventh  hour.  The 
new  **  Council  of  the  Empire ''  is  discussing 
reforms  for  all  the  kingdoms  of  which  "  Aus- 
]  tria"  is  composed.  In  the  emperor's  own 
address  to  the  members  of  the  council  he 
confessed  the  true  position.  He  had  even 
the  courage  to  declare  a  hope  "  that  a  finan- 
cial balance  may  be  finally  attained."  In 
his  recent  action  towards  Naples  he  seems 
to  have  perceived  that  no  territory  is  to  be 
retained  by  Austria  on  the  strength  of  del- 
ing the  public  opinion  of  Europe,  especially 
since  that  pubhc  opinion  has  recently  ob- 
tained such  very  high  i)atronage.  In  his 
declaration  to  the  Hungarians,  and  still  more 
in  his  behavior  to  the  Hungarian  members 
of  the  new  council,  he  has  admitted  that  the 
claims  of  that  nation  are  no  longer  to  be 
alighted ;  and  he  seems  at  last  to  nave  per- 
oeived  that  unless  a  financial  balance  be  at- 
tained bv  the  only  possible  path,  administra- 
tive and  fiscal  reforms,  tne  empire  must 
break  down  through  its  insolvency.  The  ex- 
periences of  Italy,  the  repcnrts  of  Hiibner 
and  Benedek,  had  opened  his  eyes  to  the 
state  of  Hungary ;  Rothschild  and  the  sui- 
cide of  Brtick  have  made  him  understand 
the  impossibility  of  going  on  any  longer 
with  a  procrastinating  finance. 

The  nopeful  sign  consists  in  the  entirely 
new  circumstances  under  which  the  council 
meets.  They  are,  indeed,  enough  to  show 
that  a  revolution  has  actually  been  effected 
in  the  imperial  palace.  The  conditions  un- 
der which  the  emperor  agreed  to  meet  the 
Hungarian  members  of  the  council  amount  to 
a  capitulation :  the  members  had  declined 
their  seats,  and  they  were  pressed  to  accept  i 
when  they  conscntea  to  enter  the  council  tney 
declared  that  they  accepted  their  seats  on 
their  solo  personal  responsibility,  holding  no 
commission  from  their  country.  Thus  they 
entered  the  council  experimentally,  clothed 
with  no  authority  save  that  which  the  empe- 
ror gave  them,  pledged  to  accept  no  course, 
but  simply  coming  to  listen,  to  take  the  im- 
perial proposals  into  consideration,  and,  as 
they  declared,  to  give  their  own  judgment 
frankly,  without  reserve  and  without  preju- 
dice. The  debates  of  the  council  are  really  a 
conference  between  the  imperial  government 
which  capitulates,  and  the  volunteer  deputies 
of  Hungary  who  listen. 
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Nor  is  this  alL  Count  Apponyi  stated,  in 
his  place  in  that  peculiar  parliament,  that 
while  accepting  this  curious  provisional  posi- 
tion, **  he  did  not  renounce  one  of  his  prin- 
ciples;" he  ^preserved  all  the  historical 
rights  of  Hungary ; "  and  "  he  did  not  re- 
sign his  rights  in  the  future  Hungarian  con- 
stitution." Only  Hungary  thinks  that  she 
may  get  her  rights  without  disturbing  the 
unity  of  the  monorchy. 

But  even  this  is  not  alL  The  count  and 
his  brother  Hungarians  have  absolutely  re- 
fhsed  to  sanction  the  imperial  proposition, 
that  they  should  be  pledged  to  secrecy  in  the 
coundL  They  have,  therefore,  already  so 
far  forced  a  change  upon  the  imperial  plan, 
that  instead  of  being  a  privy  council  to  de- 
bate cabinet  ouestions  of  the  emperor,  **  the 
Council  of  the  Empire"  is  a  provisional 
convention,  an  initiatory  parliament,  with 

Sablio  debates.  And  even  to  that  almost 
ritiflh  condition,  the  emperor  of  Austria 
has  assented.  In  this  aspect  the  council 
seems  to  have  become  an  instrument  as  val- 
uable for  the  recovery  of  Hungarian  rights, 
and  the  development  of  liberties  in  other 
pnmnces  of  Austria,  as  our  own  Runny- 
mede  and  the  parliament  of  our  Flantage- 
nets. 

Another  reform  initiated  by  an  imperial 
statesman  has  every  appearance  of  oeing 
more  genuine,  because  it  is  more  spontane- 
ous, and  because  it  also  accords  more  com- 
pletely with  the  context  of  that  statesman's 
acdon  in  other  afliEurs.  When  Alexander 
the  Second  of  Russia  was  only  heir-apparent, 
it  was  generally  considered  that  he  was  a 
dull  man,  and  Lkely  to  stand  in  great  con- 
trast wiUi  the  "energy"  of  his  father;  so 
much  so,  that  we  were  familiar  with  antici- 
pations of  his  being  passed  by  in  favor  of 
nis  younger  brother.  From  the  conduct  of 
Alexander  since  he  has  attained  the  throne, 
we  have  the  key  to  these  anticipations :  he 
was  judged  from  the  St.  Petersburg  point  of 
view,^-we  might  almost  say  from  the  Mos- 
cow point  01  view.  "Energy"  was  esti- 
matea  by  the  standard  of  those  who  admired 
a  Russian  prince  when  riding  into  the  cham- 
ber of  his  bride  on  horseback,  or  calmly 
parading  his  men  in  the  midst  of  a  killing 
□rest,  a^nst  which  he  himself  was  armed 
by  special  clothing.  Energy  was  probably 
thought  to  be  synonymous  with  despotism : 
Alexander  has  shown  us  that  he  construes  it 
in  a  manner  more  congenial  to  European 
opinion.  He  has  not  thought  it  an  act  of 
energy  to  persevere  with  the  Mensohikoff- 
ism  which  characterized  Russian  policy; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  has  shown  a  real 
stren^h  only  in  withdrawing  from  a  false 
position,  ana  in  raising  his  state  at  once  to 
the  lu§^er  level  of  European  statesmandiip. 


EOROPEAlf   ARXIETIXS. 
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Ho  has  become  one  of  ^ne  ix^aendal  leaders 
of  the  contemporary  morements  of  Europe. 
The  emperor  has  attained  that  position  for 
the  first  time  in  the  history  of  Russia. 
For  Peter  was  a  leader  only  within  Russia, 
and  Alexander  the  First  a  leader  only  in 
the  military  aspect  of  statesmanship ;  whereas 
Alexander  the  Second  exercises  an  xmdoubt- 
ed  influence  on  public  opinion,  and,  Italili 
teste,  on  the  progress  of  the  most  culti- 
yated  states  in  Europe.  Not  long  after  he 
had  come  to  the  throne  it  was  understood 
that  he  intended  to  effect  a  great  reform  in 
the  social  state  of  the  peasantry.  About 
three  years  ago,  some  of  tne  more  intelligent 
nobility,  under  the  direct  ii^junction  <tf  tiie 
emperor,  met  in  a  few  provinces  and  organ- 
isea  a  committee  to  examine  into  the  best 
siethod  of  emancipating  the  sorfe  on  their 
estates.  The  majority  of  the  nobles  recalci- 
trated, and  the  imperial  inouiry  has  pro- 
ceeded contemporaneously  wiw  other  chronic 
but  smothered  agitation  among  the  rductant 
nobles*  There  seems  to  be  reason  to  belieye 
that  this  oppugnant  majority  has  gradually 
given  off  its  numbers.  Indeed,  the  com- 
manding position  which  the  Emperor  Alex- 
ander has  acquired,  necessarily  gives  him  an 
influence  at  home  not  altogether  unlike  tiiat 
exercised  by  the  Em]^or  Napoleon  on  the 
same  ground ;  and  it  is  now  announced  that 
the  emancipation  of  the  serfs  is  fixed  for  a 
definite  time  upon  fixed  principles.  The 
period  calculated  for  the  process  is  not  more 
than  two  years !  During  that  interval,  the 
peasant,  who  is  now  notmng  but  a  villein  on 
his  landlord's  estate,  will  have  the  opportu- 
nity of  acquiring  what  we  see  called  a  *'  h^ 
simple,"  but  what  appears  to  us  ra^er  to 
resemble  our  base  tenures,  of  copyhold  or 
leasehold.    In  other  words,  Russia  is  now 

fnng  through  the  identical  chanse  which 
ranee  went  through  at  the  end  of  the  last 
century,  but  with  this  most  glorious  differ- 
enccy — ^that  the  Louis  the  Sixteenth  of  the 
coimtr^,  instead  of  being  the  leader  of  an 
impossible  resistance,  is  uie  leader  of  the  re- 
form. 

These  great  historical  pictures  in  Vienna 
and  St.  Petersburg  ought  to  be  w^  studied 
by  princes  in  other  quarters  of  Europe,  par- 
ticularly in  those  wnich  boast  any  sort  of 
Teutomc  throne.  Indeed,  a  broad  distinc- 
tion might  be  drawn  between  the  state  of  the 
several  countries  as  to  the  relations  of  the 
crown  and  the  people.  In  one  eUas  we  find 
the  monarch  rendering  himself  the  agent  for 
consummating  and  executing  a  matured  pub- 
lic opinion,  on  questions  of  the  broadest  na- 
tional interest.  In  the  other  ease,  we  see 
the  monarch  imperilling  lifts,  throne,  and 
dynasty,  by  resistmg  matured  public  opinion, 
i|i  the  hopeless  endeavor  to  keep  his  country 


back  to  a  medieval  condition.  We  hear 
much  loud  talk  about  partition  of  empires 
and  annexation  to  foreign  crowns.  We  are 
not  entering  just  now  into  the  morel  of  those 
transactions,  but  we  may  note  a  great  fact. 
There  is  no  question  of  partition  Where  the 
reigning  prince  has  constituted  himself  the 
leader  of  the  nation  on  points  of  the  most 
urgent  interest,  commanding  the  most  ma- 
tured judCTient  of  the  community  at  large. 
The  dread  of  partition  is  fblt  only  by  those 
princes  who  are  unable,  or  unwilling,  to  as- 
sume the  post  of  leader.  Feebleness  may 
debar  the  sultan  j  mental  imbecility  may  in- 
capacitate tiie  kin^  of  Naples  $  some  etu* 
pendens  conservative  philosophy  may  die* 
tract  the  mind  of  a  Prussian  prince-regent  i 
habit  and  bad  counsel  may  long  have  mided 
an  Austrian  emperor  i  but  it  is  simply  a  fact 
that  all  these  princes  stand  or  profess  to 
stand  in  fear  it  partition.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  provinces  aspiriuff  to  annexation 
look  to  pnncea  who  have  been  leaders  of 
their  nation — ^the  Alexanders,  the  Napoleons^ 
and  the  Victcnr  Emmanuels. 

We  Enj^lish  have  no  fear  of  partttion, 
perhaps  with  one  exception,  and  tnat  is  an 
exception  which  has  not  been  overlooked  in 
our  own  pages  for  some  years  past.  Our 
administrators  in  India  have  neglected  to 
make  the  European  government  the  leader 
of  the  indigenous  community.  And  even  in 
India  the  hopes  of  the  Britisn  supremacy  are 
as  much  identified  with  the  leadership  of  the 
native  people,  as  the  apparently  renewed 
hopes  of  Austrian  survivaL 


From  The  Press,  9  Jnne. 
EUROPEAN  ANXIETIES. 
That  coming  events  cast  their  shadows 
before  them  is  a  proverb  the  profound  truth 
embodied  in  which  must  have  frequently 
struck,  within  the  last  few  years,  the  atten- 
tive observer  of  the  aflairs  w  Europe.  For 
months  before  the  first  gun  was  med  upon 
the  banks  of  the  Alma  the  political  barome* 
ter  had  stood  at  stormy,  in  spite  of  every 

Erediction  of  the  continuance  ot  fair  weather 
rem  the  lips  of  those  who  should  have 
known  better.  If  science  has  taught  us  to 
gauge  with  accuracy  the  course  and  prescribe 
the  limits  of  atmospheric  convidsions,  the 
periods  and  duration  of  their  counterparts 
among  men  are  at  the  present  day  hardly 
less  accurately  ascertdnaole.  We  can  tell, 
almost  to  a  aay,  when  the  cup  which  haa 
been  brimmed  full  of  bitterness  will  run  over. 
We  possess  tests,  which  long  experience  has 
rendered  wellnigh  infallible,  of  the  sufleringa 
and  endurance  of  a  people.  The  fall  of  a 
dynasty  is  not  unpreceded  by  warnings,  any 
more  than  the  tnunderstorm  which  bursts 
over  our  heads  is  unheralded  by  the  low  mut* 
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texings  wbich  bespeak  it§  ap{m>aoh  in  the 
distance.  It  would  almost  se^n  as  if  the 
minds  of  men  had  been  endowed  with  some 
mysterious  s;pipathetio  faculty  which  pre- 
sages the  arrival  of  a  season  ca  distiiibance 
and  disaster.  Sudden  as  the  blow  is  when 
it  falls  at  last,  it  is  rarely  indeed  that  its  ad- 
vent in  some  shape  has  been  wholly  unex- 
pected. The  fears  of  Austria  may  have 
pointed  to  the  open  estrangement  of  Kussisy 
rather  than  to  the  hollow  friendship  of  France, 
but  for  a  whole  year  previous  to  the  Lom- 
bard campaign  it  was  obvious  to  every  s^> 
vant  of  the  house  of  Hapsburg  whoso  opin- 
ion was  worth  consulting  that  a  crisis  was 
impending  somewhere.  The  king  of  the 
Two  Sicihes  may  have  been  surprised  at  the 
recent  descent  at  Marsala,  but  he  can  hardly 
plead  ignorance  of  the  fact  that  his  turn  was 
come,  and  that  he  could  coimt  no  longer  on 
the  forbearance  of  those  whom  he  had  bo 
cruelly  insulted  and  outraged. 

In  spite  of  the  invectives  of  M.  Fould 
against  "  parties  who  endeavor  to  nropagate 
uneasiness,"  few  will  venture  to  aeny  that 
the  political  horizon  is  overcast  at  the  Res- 
ent moment,  or  that  the  signs  of  the  tunes 
are  such  as  may  well  make  the  wisest  anx- 
ious, and  the  boldest  consider.  We  mav 
lack  those  portents  in  the  heavens  which 
were  of  old  the  indications  of  approaching 
troubles,  but  we  have  on  all  sides  the  silent 
but  not  less  faithful  testimony  which  is 
borne  bv  ''men's  hearts  failins^  them  for 
fear,  and  for  looking  at  those  uings  which 
are  coming  upon  the  earth."  Disguise  it  as 
we  may,  the  tact  still  remains  that  an  unde- 
fined sense  of  insecurity  and  apprehension 
pervades  every  comer  or  Europe.  We  turn 
to  the  east,  only  to  witness  the  closer  circlings 
of  the  imperial  eaeles  around  the  carcase 
which  they  deem  wul  so  soon  be  their  prey. 
No  one  misunderstands  for  an  instant  the 
revived  anxiety  of  Prince  Gortschakoff  for 
his  coreligionists  in  Turkey,  or  afiects  to 
be  ignorant  of  the  precise  import  of  his  re- 
cent suggestions.  The  prince  of  Prussia 
announces  publicly  that  under  no  circiun- 
stanccs  will  he  *'  ever  consent  to  Germany 
losing  one  inch  of  her  soil."  Count  Cavour 
goes  out  of  his  way  to  make  a  similar  prot- 
estation in  the  House  of  Bepresentatives  at 
Turin.  In  the  latter  case  it  is  to  be  feared 
that  such  a  declaration  assimilates  somewhat 
dosely  to  the  ancient  precaution  of  *'  shut- 
ting the  stable  door  when  the  steed  is  gone," 
but  the  meaninff  of  both  speakers  b  per- 
fectly understood  by  their  auditors  and  by 
the  world  at  large.  Denmark  in  the  nortn 
vies  with  Spain  in  the  south  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  armaments,  and  Portugal  has  beffim 
to  restore  the  lines  of  Torres  Vedras ;  afi  of 
these  preparations  being,  <^  course,  strictly 
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defensive,  but  which  were  never  dreamed  of 
until  witlun  the  last  few  years.  Garibaldi,  the 
stormy  petrel  of  Italy,  is  a^ain  abroad  upon 
the  waters,  and  has  relinquished,  apparency 
forever,  the  attractious  of  his  farm  in  the 
Island  of  Sardinia.  Turn  where  we  will,  we 
find  the  same  nervous  dread  of  what  is  com- 
ing. Men  start  at  their  own  shadows,  and 
listen  with  impatience  for  whispers  the  im- 
certainty  of  which  is  even  more  terrible 
than  reality  itBel£ 

Our  own  island  is  not  exempt  from  the 
prevailing  panic.  Divided  as  we  may  be 
*<  from  the  whole  globe,"  we  cannot  avoid 
taking  a  lively  interest  in  what  may  one  day 
concern  ourselves  as  well  as  our  neighbors* 
Our  Uealegon  is  now  separated  frt)m  us  by 
a  barrier  which  every  year  grows  •*  beauti- 
fully less."  His  incenaiary  propensities  be- 
come daily  a  more  serious  question,  in  pro- 
portion as  we  are  gradually  denuded  of  the 
safeguards  which  we  were  wont  to  derive 
from  the  assistanee  of  the  opposite  element. 
For  the  first  time  in  half  a  century  we  have 
resuscitated  those  extraordinary  precautions 
which  were  thought  necessary  under  the 
first  empire.  The  **  nation  of  shopkeepers'' 
which  defied  the  undo  has  to  renew  its  pro- 
test against  the  family  failings,  as  exempli- 
fied in  the  conduct  ox  the  nephew.  It  was 
the  fashion  to  say  that  En^and  had  lost  all 
taste  lor  military  display.  Under  the  aus- 
pices of  tl:^  Manchester  school  our  army  and 
navy  had  both  been  reduced  to  sero,  our 
stores  had  been  sold  or  otherwise  disposed 
of,  and  every  department  had  been  starved 
on  principle).  It  really  seemed  as  if  we  were 
about  to  carry  out  Mr.  Bright's  darling 
scheme  in  earnest,  and  place  ourselves  un- 
reservedly at  the  feet  of  the  first  invader. 
Yet,  in  spite  of  our  careful  inoculation  with 
such  pacific  doctrines,  the  recurrence  of  simi- 
lar conditions  has  resulted  in  what  we  sup- 
pose Mr.  Bright  would  term  a  fresh  outbreak 
of  the  mania,  after  the  happy  intervention 
of  a  lucid  interval.  We,  uke  everybody 
else,  feel  at  last  that  we  cannot  afibrd  to  sit 
tamely  by,  when  signs  and  sounds  are  abroad 
in  the  air  which  bode  ill  for  the  permanent 
maintenanoe  of  tranauillity.  Nothing  can 
instanoe  more  strongly  the  existence  of  the 
feeling  to  which  we  have  alluded  than  the 
numbers,  the  perseveranee,  and  the  efficiency 
of  those  who  will,  if  we  are  to  believe  Mr. 
Sidney  Herbert,  have  placed  within  a  few 
months  at  the  disposal  of  their  country  up- 
wards of  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand 
men  trained  to  the  use  of  arms.  When  we 
remember  the  extreme  inconvenience  with 
which,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  the  services 
thus  voluntarily  ofiered  are  attended,  we 
shall  be  better  able  to  understand  the  urgent 
light  in  which  their  necessity  is  regained. 
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We  have  passed  from  a  phase  of  opinions  in 
which  the  public  at  large  had  lost  almost  all 
interest  in  military  afi'airs  to  one  in  which 
thejr  are  the  constant  if  not  the  enffrossing 
topic.  A  national  association  has  been  es- 
tablished for  the  encouragement  of  rifle- 
Eractice,  which  bids  fair  to  rival  those  which 
ave  long  existed  for  similar  purposes  in 
Switzerland.  Noble  lords,  and  men  of  broad 
acres,  are  found  to  devote  their  whole  leisure 
to  the  success  of  the  movement,  while  thdr 
efforts  are  warmly  seconded  by  the  co-opera- 
tion of  those  nimierous  classes  whose  time 
is,  in  fact,  their  money.  Men  are  content 
to  regard  the  maintenance  of  such  a  force  in 
the  light  of  an  insurance  fhnd,  and  to  con- 
tribute a  portion  of  their  property  or  earn- 
ings to  secure  the  quiet  enjoyment  of  the  re- 
mainder. 

Gratifying  as  such  facts  unquestionably 
are  to  our  national  pride,  it  would  be  idle  to 
contend  that  they  are  not  also  painfully 
S3nnptomatic  of  the  alarm  which  umversally 
prevails.  We  are  told  that  there  is  no 
"  party  "  extant  of  sufficient  power  and  influ- 
ence to  disturb  the  slumbers  of  anywho  pre- 
tend to  the  name  of  statesmen.  We  mi^ht 
point  in  reply  to  the  existence  of  one  which 
may  be  traced  in  almost  every  paffe  of  history. 
Dangerous  as  are  all  unnatural  aluanees,  none 
are  more  so  than  that  which  is  contracted 
between  demagogy  and  despotism.  Of  all 
parties,  that  is  to  be  dreaded  the  most  which, 
m  the  words  of  M.  Faradol,  **  supported  the 
ancient  tyrannies  of  the  east,  which  created  the 
petty  tyrannies  in  Greece,  which  founded  at 
Bome  the  vast  tyranny  of  the  Cesars  to  the 
acclamations  of  the  mob,"  and  which,  we 
may  add,  is  not  without  its  representatives 
in  more  than  one  capital  of  modem  Europe. 

From  The  Examiner,  16  Jane. 
THE  NEAPOLITAN  CRASH. 

"  Bain  seize  thee,  ratblets  king ! 
Confusion  on  thy  bmners  wait ! " 

There  is  an  end,  at  all  events,  of  the  tyr- 
anny of  the  Ttco  Sicilies ;  only  one  of  them 
remains  to  the  last  and  most  odious  of  the 
Bourbons.  They  are  now  defeated  pretend- 
ers in  the  island  which  they  lately  swayed, 
and  sue  for  mercy  to  their  victor  as  the  com- 
mander of  the  forces  of  an  independent 
state.  Sicily  proper  is  rent  from  them  for- 
ever, and  its  dehverer  is  exhibiting  to-daj 
in  civil  organization  the  same  heroic  quah- 
ties  of  energy  and  prudence  which  he  dis- 
j>laved  yesterday  in  conquest.  There  is 
nothing  m  modern  history  to  compare  either 
in  rapidity  or  glory  with  the  career  of  Gari- 
baldi from  the  day  he  left  the  port  of  Genoa, 
on  an  adventure  that  seemed  wild  as  Jason's, 
or  that  of  her  own  Columbus,  to  the  present 
moment,  when,  in  the  capital  of  the  country 
he  has  liberated,  he  dictates  terms  of  unmer 
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ited  generosity  to  the  vanquished.  His  ex- 
pedition was  like  a  thunderbolt,  both  in 
swiftness  and  execution,  and  assuredly  the 
lightning  of  heaven  itself  never  fell  on  a 
guiltier  object  than  the  Neapolitan  throne. 
Its  very  dcmoe  has  been  a  monstrous  ag- 
gravation of  its  long  list  of  crimes.  Com- 
pare the  civilized  valor  of  the  people  fiffhtine 
for  their  lives  and  liberties  with  the  brutu 
fury  they  had  to  contend  with ;  contrast  the 
chivalry  of  Garibaldi,  sparing  of  blood  even 
in  the  ra^g  of  battle,  so  clement  and 
moderate  m  victory,  with  the  spirit  of  the 
men  or  rather  fieiHU,  who  ordered  the  cmd 
bombardment  and  Aeer  vindictive  butchery 
of  Palermo.  Had  Sicily  but  this  one  charge . 
against  her  late  oppressors,  she  might  waived 
every  other  count  in  her  indictment;  she 
might  waive  the  many  broken  pledges  of  the 
most  faithless  of  courts,  her  down-trod  con- 
stitution, her  plundered  citizens,  her  long 
train  of  persecuted  patriots ;  she  might  al- 
most forget  the  horrors  of  so  many  fearful 
prisons,  even  those  chambers  of  torture  lately 
revealed,  for  whose  description  there  is  no 
adequate  language  to  be  found  in  the  most 
copious  tongues  of  Europe.  And  the 
w^stched  sovereign,  whose  crimes  against  his 
country  would  be  imperfectly  reqmted  were 
he  doomed  to  those  same  dungeons  for  the 
remnant  of  his  life,  is  now  crawling  in  the  per- 
son of  his  envoy,  at  the  doors  ofthe  Bntish 
cabinet  for  succor ;  steeped  in  perfidy  up  to 
the  rim  of  his  diadem  he  is  vowing  guaran- 
tees of  public  rights,  and  making  piteous 
professions  of  repentance.  "Never  came 
reformation  in  sucn  a  flood ;  **  never  n^as  there 
such  a  contrite  king;  but  then  upon  the 
other  hand,  never  was  there  a  more  hopeless 
suit,  or  idler  waste  of  penitence.  What 
heart  will  bleed  for  him  who  has  shed  inno- 
cent blood  like  water  F  Who  will  pity  the  sor- 
rows of  the  executioner  in  distress,  the  Abhor- 
son  of  his  subjects  P  The  bankrupt  despot  wiU 
borrow  as  little  in  England  on  the  faith  of  his 
tears  and  promises  as  in  the  streets  of  Pa- 
lermo, among  the  ruins  made  by  his  bombard- 
iers. Even  Austria  though  not  without  her 
natural  yearnings  to  a  government  after  her 
own  model,  has  wiselv  resolved  to  leave  the 
crown  of  Naples  to  its  fate.  And  Lord  Palmer- 
ston  has  stated,  though  not  in  terms  so  pos- 
itive, ^at  the  emperor  of  the  French  has  also 
decided  against  interposition.  As  to  diis 
country,  sSded  the  pnme  minister,  **  I  need 
not  say  what  the  feeling  of  English  govern- 
ment IS  upon  such  a  question."  It  is  not 
impossible  but  that  these  few  words,  reach- 
ing him  at  Paris,  may  save  M.  De  Martino  the 
expense  of  his  joumev  to  London ;  but  we 
rather  hope  the  Neapolitan  solicitor  will  per- 
sist in  his  intention,  certain  as  we  are  that  he 
will  hear  again,  and  repeated  with  more  em- 
phasis and  exposition  the  following  frank 


opinioiis  wbich  Lord  Palmenton  appended 
toe  other  night  to  his  brief  intimation  of 
his  policy. 

"  It  is  the  faoU  and  fbrtane  of  goTemments 
lilM  those  of  Rome  and  Naples  when,  by  the 
Atrocities  thoy  have  committed,  their  subjects 
hare  revolted  and  have  been  driven  into  despe- 
ration, tliat  they  have  appealed  to  all  friendly 
powers  for  assistance  to  remove  and  put  an  end 
to  the  authors  and  instigators  of  the  revolution. 
Those  governments  forget  that  they  themselves 
are  really  the  original  authors  and  instigators  of 
these  revolutionary  elements,  and  that  if  their 
prayer  were  granted  and  steps  taken  to  accom- 

fklish  what  tliey  desire,  unless,  what  is  rery  un- 
ikely,  they  should  alter  their  own  course,  the 
first  and  roost  effectual  step  wonld  be  their  own 
removal." 

Let  the  envoy  from  Naples  come,  there- 
fore, by  all  means,  on  \he  mission  so  modest 
and  hopeful  with  which  he  is  charged.  ^  We 
know  what  he  will  take  away  with  him  in  his 
ear,  according  to  the  ezpressiTe  yulgar  adage. 
Fortunately,  we  have  a  minister  who  knows 
how  to  dismiss  the  agents  of  tyrants  with 
such  biting  souycnirs  of  Downing  Street. 
Lord  Palmerston  has  also  promised  to  give 
De  Martino  his  mind,  and  the  mind  of  the 
people  of  England  along  with  it,  on  the 
atrocities  of  Palermo:— > 

"I  trust  the  house  will  not  for  a  moment 
doubt  tliat  in  communications  which  may  bo 
made  to  that  envoy  we  shall  express  thoso  fcel- 
higs  which  her  Majesty's  government,  in  com- 
mon with  every  one  in  this  country,  feel  in  re* 
gMd  to  the  barbarities  committed  at  Palermo-— 
barbarities  which  aro  really  disgraceful  to  the 
present  age  and  civilization  of  Europe." 


Nobody,  of  course,  expects,  any  more  than 
Lord  Palmerston  docs,  that  these  or  any 
representations  will  have  any  beneficial  effect 
upon  the  Neapolitan  government,  were  its 
lease  of  life  renewed.  Li  Naples,  as  in  an- 
other place  not  so  mentionable  to  **  ears  po- 
Hte,"  though  so  nearly  akin  in  the  genius  of 
hs  administration, 

" case  would  recant 

Vows  made  in  pain/* 

No,  "the  government  of  Naples,"  the 
premier  truly  said,  "is  far  more  likely  to 
follow  the  course  adopted  by  that  of  the 
pope,  after  the  sack  of  Perugia  and  the  mas- 
sacre that  there  took  place ;  namely,  the  pro- 
motion of  the  officers  that  perpetrated  those 
barbarities.  The  officers  that  conducted 
those  operations  received  promotion  from  the 
papal  government,  and  it  is  far  more  likely 
uat  the  officers  employed  on  similar  services 
by  Naples  will  be  rewarded  than  punished 
for  their  proceedings." 

The  parallel  is  perfect  of  Perugia  and  Pa- 
lermo. The  king  of  Naples  is  the  only  lay 
tyrant  in  Europe  who  has  bad  the  spirit  to 
eontest  his  gory  laurels  with  the  pope.    The 
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two  governments  stand  oi^  the  same  grounds, 
made  slippery  with  the  same  outpouring  of 
righteous  blood,  from  which  it  is  only  for 
Romish  priests  and  Neapolitan  statesmen  to 
augur  stability. 

To  return  for  a  moment  to  him  who  by  his 
valor  and  virtues  has  drawn  on  himself  the 
eyes  of  the  world, — ^his  great  task  is  but  half 

Eerformed.  One  Sicily  must  follow  the  other, 
^dependence  will  not  be  safe  in  the  island 
until  the  cause  of  liberty  has  had  the  same 
success  on  the  terra-Jirma,  The  emancipated 
half  of  the  kingdom  would  be  a  source  of 
weakness,  not  of  strength,  to  Sardinia,  un- 
accompanied by  the  moiety  still  to  be  set 
free.  The  annexation  of  the  entire  realm  is 
the  event  to  be  desired,  completing  the  union 
of  the  whole  Italian  name,  and  creating  a 
power  fairly  equal  to  sustain  itself  among  the 
leading  states  of  Europe ;  able  to  stand  the 
shock  of  its  open  enemies,  as  well  as  to  sup- 
port  its  freedom  and  integrity  against  its  still 
more  formidable  friends.  We  believe  the 
Italian  cause  is  thoroughly  safe  in  Garibaldi's 
honest  hands ;  and  the  true  policy  is  to  pro- 
tect him  from  all  interference  with  the  course 
of  his  sword  wherever  it  may  next  be  drawn. 
Not  in  Sicily  only  must  this  quarrel  be 
brought  to  mortal  arbitrament  without  for- 
eign mtervention  i  and  when  the  people  have 
fought  it  out,  the  right  to  regulate  their  own 
affairs  and  choose  their  own  rulers  will  be  as 
sacred  on  one  side  of  the  Straits  of  Messina 
as  upon  the  other.  We  wish  to  see  Naples 
merged  in  the  great  constitutional  kingdom 
whidi,  with  small  exceptions,  covers  the  rest 
of  the  fair  peninsula ;  out  let  the  will  of  the 
people  be  done, — ^that  is  the  great  point  and 
nrst  consideration. 


From  The  Spectator. 
YEAST. 
A  SUKVEY  of  the  week's  news  presents  a 
vast  space  of  the  world,  including  nearly  the 
whole  of  Europe,  in  a  state  of  fermentation. 
We  seem  to  be  on  the  eve  of  organic  changes 
which  involve  the  constitution  of  empires 
and  the  relation  of  states  to  each  other. 
We  might  suppose  ourselves  to  stand  upon 
the  bounds  between  one  era  of  political  cth- 
nologv  and  another.  The  ^eat  empire  of 
the  Mongol  race  is  seen  branng  war,  at  once, 
with  England,  France,  and  Russia, — ^for  it  is 
reported  that  the  peaceful  relations  between 
Pekin  and  St  Petersburg  have  been  inter- 
rupted ;  Russia  is  caUcd  upon  to  explain  her 
proceedings  against  Turkey  on  behalf  of  the 
well-known  "  Christian  subjects ; "  Turkey  • 
itself  is  struggling  with  a  reform  that  can- 
not be  developed ;  the  whole  of  Germany  is 
anxiously  debating  issues  as  mysterious  to 
the  immediate  agents  of  the  commotion  as 
they  are  to  the  public ;  Belgium  is  agitated 
with  its  future  even  more  than  irithita  pret- 
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ent;  the  Iberian  kingdoms  present  an  ex- 
ception to  the  rest*  of  Europe,  in  a  state  of 
peace, — ^but  so  far  as  Spain  is  concerned  it 
18  an  agitated  peace;  Italy  exhibits  civil 
yfoXf  flagrant  in  the  south,  smothered  in 
other  quarters, — the  minor  governments  dis- 
possessed, one  government  leading  revolt, 
another    capitulating,  the   great  pontifical 

government  protestm^  right  and  left  with 
tde  effect ;  the  Austrian  empire  is  under- 
going a  compulsory  reform,  in  which  the  im- 
Serial  government  seems  to  be  playing  a 
ouble  game,  between  newly  cultivated  arts 
of  improvement  and  old  reaction. 

When  wo  look  into  the  details  of  each 
case,  the  magnitude  of  the  movement,  and 
the  mystery  of  the  motive,  are  augmented  to 
our  eyes.  There  is  to  be  a  meeting  of  Ger- 
man princes  at  Baden-Baden  this  week.  The 
powers  are  not  prepared  to  hold  a  Congress 
of  Europe,  because  they  cannot  agree }  bo 
thev  are  to  hold  a  congress  of  that  ^normal 
and.  divided  region  wnich  is  called  *'  Ger- 
many ; "  whose  sons  are  vehemenUy  harmo- 
nious  in  their  fidelity  to  "  Fatherland,"  though 
they  seem  to  be  utterly  discordant  and  umn- 
telhffible  in  their  practical  action  with  r&- 
gara  to  political  principles,  reigning  princes, 
or  foreign  relations.  It  seems  to  be  under^ 
stood  that  the  motive  of  the  meeting  is  the 
want  of  a  better  understanding  between  the 
German  princes.  They  hardly  know  how  to 
act  between  Fi-ussia  and  Austria,  and  no 
wonder.  It  is  obvious  that  the  views  have 
changed  in  Berlin  almost  monthly,  if  not 
oftener.    At  the  beginning  of  the  year,  the 

Erince-regent  was  warm  in  the  Austrian  al- 
ance,  strong  in  the  compact  of  1818.  The 
outrageous  insult  to  Saxe-Coburg  Gotha 
caused  a  revulsion,  the  oppression  upon 
Hesse-Cassel  made  Prince  W  illiam  look  a 
little  deeper  into  the  incompatibility  of  purely 
Austrian  views  with  purely  German  views ; 
and  he  seemed  to  have  withdrawn  from  the 
compact  of  IS  18  as  applied  to  1860.  But 
when  Vincke  declared  in  the  Federal  Diet 
for  a  purely  German  union,  Prussia  again 
withdrew  from  the  German  party,  and  looked 
to  the  Austro-Prussian  Alliance.  Then  came 
the  mythical  letter  to  Prince  Albert,  com- 
plaining, it  is  said,  of  French  threatenings 
towards  the  Bhine,  with  the  doubtfully  ad- 
umbrated remonstrance  of  the  Emperor  Na- 
poleon ;  and  now,  again,  it  is  said  that  Prus- 
sia has  herself  to  a  certain  extent  invited  the 
meeting  of  Baden-Baden  in  order  to  arrange 
for  a'Gcrman  support  of  her  Ithine  frontier 
•— >if  necessary.  But  imperial  France  has 
joined  in  the  same  invitation,  in  order  to  a 
better  understanding  between  France  and 
Germany  on  subjects  of  the  Bhine,  and  com- 
merce, and  things  in  general, — including  the 
congress  ?  It  will  be  observed  that  in  this 
Ba&nrBaden  meeting  almost  every  element 


of  £urop6ttn  agitation  and  change  is  bravj^M 
into  active  play. 

It  is  the  same  if  we  regard  the  state  ol 
Europe  firom  the  centre-  of  Brussels.  By  a 
German  marriage  the  heir-apparent  has  pa^* 
haps  strengthened  the  Ultramontane  andUl* 
tra-Legitinust  tendencies,  and  awakened 
those  hopes  of  the  Ultra-Tory  CathoHc  party 
in  Belgium  which  have  occasioned  the  fears 
of  the  king,  and  have  made  Liberals  in  th« 
Belgian  Chamber  hint  at  a  union  with  France 
as  the  means  of  securing  for  Belgium  greatness 
and  commercial  extension.  Purely  Belffiaa 
questions,  therefore,  involve  the  relations 
with  Austria,  the  compact  between  the  des* 
potio  princes,  the  relations  with  Germany 
and  the  Rhine  frontier,  relations  with  France^ 
the  trade  <^  Belgium  and  of  Europe,  together 
with  the  succession  of  thrones  and  iSe  di^ 
tribution  of  re^  power  on  the  Continent. 

From  the  Vienna  centre  the  commotion  m 
yet  greater,  the  changes  of  view  are  yet 
more  striking.  Early  in  the  year,  and  still 
even  late  in  the  spring,  Francis  the  Seeond 
saw  no  necessity  for  any  genuine  concessions 
to  Hungary ;  and  not,  a  fortnight  sinc»e  he 
was  relying  upon  cannon  stationed  through^ 
out  the  cit^  of  Venice,  and  was  in  hopes  of 
a  treaty  with  Bussia  which  would  have  pre- 
cluded all  uneasiness  for  his  eastern  and 
south-eastern  frontiers.  But  here  again  all 
is  most  completely  changed.  Within  the 
last  few  weeks,  Ilubner,  Benedek,  and  events 
have  made  even  Francis  Joseph  learn  that 
he  must  restore  a  constitution  to  the  king- 
dom of  Hungary,  must  give  to  **  Lombardo* 
Venetia  "  sometlung  more  than  a  consulta- 
tive parliament,  one  with  a  decisive  power 
of  makine  laws ;  have  made  him  successively 
yield  to  the  demands  of  the  Hungarians,  in 
the  new  grand  council,  for  a  thoroughly  in- 
dependent position,  publicity  of  proceeding, 
and  the  power  of  reviewing  the  imperial 
budget.  All  this  has  been  done  within  one 
brief  fortnight,  during  which  the  independ- 
ent politicians  of  the  Austrian  empire  have 
gained,  not  only  these  particular  concessions, 
but  a  consciousness  of  their  power,  and  a 
confession  on  the  side  of  the  emperor  that 
ihtv  dictate.  Thus  every  question  of  inter- 
nal peptics,  with  the  relation  of  the  empire 
and  its  provinces  to  each  other,  has  been 
thrown  open  to  the  very  foundation.  The 
emperor  ^as  become  a  coadjutor  in  a  con-^ 
stituent  assembly !  he  has  been  playing  the 
part  of  John  at  Runnymcde,  only  wim  the 
accumulated  intelligence  of  seven  centuries. 

From  Constantinople  the  survey  is  even 
more  confused  and  bewildering.  What  must 
the  sultan  think  when  he  finds  Russia  forc- 
ing him  to  inquire  into  the  genuine  fulfil- 
ment of  his  own  compacts  ?  When  he  is 
compelled  to  supersede  inefficient  ministers, 
and  ask  whether  the  Mnssulmon  serrants  of 


the  calipli  have  honestlj  done  their  duty  by 
the  respectable  Christians  of  Bosnia, — ^whose 
nobles  must  no  longer  oppress  them ;  and 
of  Herzegovina, — ^whose  people  are  half  in- 
dependent and  half  Austrian  i  of  Bulgaria, 
—whose  race  have  a  semi-independent  or- 
ganization of  their  own,  Christian,  alien  to 
Turkey,  and  conscious  that  the  Ottoman  rule 
alone  restrains  them  from  rising  suddenly 
to  the  European  level  of  inteUigence  in  cul- 
tivation, trade,  and  education,  Moldo-Wal- 
lachia  being  already  more  than  half  independ- 
ent? Imagine  the  sultan  spurred  to  a 
practical  and  honest  fulfilment  of  promised 
reforms ;  unable  to  put  off  attention  to  busi- 
ness urged  upon  him  by  traders,  by  Giaours, 
by  infidels  abroad;  forced  to  capitulate 
though  tiiere  is  not  an  army  in  sight; 
obliged  to  study  the  public  opmion  of  Eu- 
rope—driven, at  least  by  proxy,  to  read  Eu- 
ropean papers  in  order  to  learn  what  he  may 
or  may  not  do,  and  not  allowed  to  be  inde- 
pendent, indolent,  and  infallible ! 

In  Italj,  every  element  of  the  European 
question  is  concentrated,  but  with  more  be- 
sides ;  or  rather  elements  which  are  less  visi- 
ble in  other  parts  of  the  continent  come  to 
the  surface  in  Ital^r.  We  there  see,  not  only 
Austria  retain  a  bngering  hold  upon  Venice 
hy  the  force  of  cannon,  with  one  of  those 
ridiculous  titular  claims  in  abeyance  marked 
by  the  ruse  of  desi^ating  her  Italian  province 
liombardo-Yenetia ;  but,  at  the  same  time, 
we  see  the  great  power  of  eastern  Europe 
debarred  from  crossii^  her  frontiers  to  sus- 
tain, on  her  favorite  ndd  of  Italy,  the  prin- 
ciples which  she  was  asserting  down  to  last 
month.  Or  Rome  alone  might  be  taken  as 
the  theatre  of  the  greatest  questions  which 
can  agitate  mankind  for  a  whole  century. 
The  pope  is  avowedly  kept  upon  his  throne 
exclusively  by  foreign  soldiery.  He  has  the 
support  in  England  of  men  like  Mr.  Bowyer, 
who  deny  those  chains  of  Neapolitan  prison- 
ers whicn  Mr.  Gladstone  has  seen ;  a  French 
general  commands  where  the  pontiff  has  no 
generals  of  his  own ;  his  last  recruits,  the 
Irish  soldiery, — ^who  have  been  carried  over, 
it  is  said,  on  false  pretences, — are  asserting 
pretensions  quite  as  fabulous,  and  are  com- 
mitting the  practical  bull  of  supporting  "  his 
holiness"  by  fighting  among  themselves; 
brought  over  at  immense  expense  to  repeat, 
in  sight  of  the  Vatican,  the  scene  witnessed 
by  Perseus  when  he  sowed  the  dragon's  teeth, 
llie  Vatican  is  fulminating  protests  to  which 
nobody  pays  attention.  France  is  weary  of 
the  sound ;  Prussia  is  too  busy  about  other 
matters  Just  at  present  to  have  any  thoughts 
about  archbishops  of  Cologne ;  even  Austria 
has  at  last  learned  that  she  has  not  the  power 
to  come  across  the  border  forthe  support  of 
the  pope.   Lamorici^re— the  "  chevalier  sans 
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peur  et  sans  reproche  " — ^is  said  to  be  dis- 
contented  with  nis  position ;  Naples  cannot 
help  herself,  much  more  the  pope ;  and  Vic- 
tor Emmanuel  alone,  with  his  constitutional 
statesmen,  is  offering  a  future  to  the  pontifi- 
cate—a great,  independent,  spiritual  episco- 
pacy of  Europe,  reueved  from  temporal  re- 
sponsibility, and  rendered  compatible  with 
progress. 

Tne  condition  of  Naples  is  amusing.  After 
a  series  of  ignorings — ^for  great  is  the  power 
of  ignorance  in  Naples — she  bases  her  latest 
hopes  of  rescue  from  her  present  calamities 
on  removing  the  objections  to  French  inter- 
vention, by  recognizing  Garibaldi  as  "a 
power.**  We  want  the  ghost  of  poor  Frank 
Stone  to  give  us  in  Ftmch  that  Neapolitan 
version  of  "  the  Last  AppeaL** 

As  in  politics  so  in  traae,  the  world  seems 
suddenly  to  have  been  turned  that  side  up- 
ward which  a  Httle  time  past  was  down. 
Protectionist  Francois  taking  the  lead  in 
beginning  a  series  of  reciprocity  treaties — 
the  Huskisson  stage  preliminary  to  the  Peel 
stage  of  free-trade  statesmanship.  The  great 
government  of  Vienna,  which  has  been  the 
strongest  advocate  of  exclusion,  is  yielding 
to  the  power  of  its  own  subject  provinces, 
who  are  themselves  the  claimants  and  cham- 
pions of  freed  commerce.  The  emperor  of 
Russia  is  leading  in  an  industrial  reform. 
Whoever  we  see  old-fashioned  seclusion 
prevailing,  there  we  see  at  present  rather  an 
alamning  state  of  trade.  The  weather  which 
we  have  been  suffering  from  in  this  country 
has  been  felt  on  the  continents-crops  are 
failing,  cattle  are  dying,  the  poor  are  look- 
ing forward  to  hunger,  sovereigns  are  look- 
ing forward  to  tumult.  But  there  are  some 
parts  of  Europe  where  there  is  a  firm  reli- 
ance upon  the  energies  and  resources  of  com- 
merce. In  this  country  we  may  anticipate 
enhancements  of  price  for  the  remainder  of 
the  year,  but  we  know  well  that  we  always 
have  the  preference  in  the  stocks  of  the  en- 
tire worm;  and  whyF  Because  our  ports 
are  absolutely  free.  France  knows  when  she 
can  obtain  imports  of  food,  and  every  export- 
ing coimtry  is  looking  to  an  extension  of  her 
trade  with  a  confidence  of  profit  calculated 
to  inspire  her  with  fidl  confidence  of  profit 
on  her  side,  and  of  supplies  for  her  people. 
The  Italians  have  aU  tne  hope  of  success. 
But  what  of  those  countries  in  eastern  Eu- 
rope or  in  the  north,  which  have  been  exclu- 
sive in  their  commercial  dealings,  and  have 
declared  to  other  coimtries  that  they  are  con- 
tent to  relv  upon  their  indigenous  resources 
alone  I  Here  the  industrial  element  appears 
in  full  fermentation  in  the  verv  midst  of  the 
political,  diplomatical,  and  military  fermen- 
tation witii  which  the  whole  of  the  continent 
is  agitated. 
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At  a  time  when  the  rerelations  of  the 
State  Paper  Office  are  daily  making  ua  more 
and  more  alive  to  the  fact  that  our  history 
has  to  be  rewritten  in  several  of  its  most 
important  parts,  it  is  with  no  ordinary  in- 
terest that  we  find  the  people  of  the  United 
States  in  the  same  difficult  with  ounelvet. 
Such  is  indeed  the  case.  Our  American 
cousins  have  agreed  to  degrade  one  of  their 
national  heroes,  to  brand  traitor  on  his  fore- 
head, and  deliver  him  over  to  the  obloquy 
of  after-ages ;  the  culprit,  against  whom  the 
verdict  of  guilty  has  been  delivered,  being 
l^ajor-General  Charles  Lee — after  Wash^ 
ington  and  Lafayette,  the  brightest  orna- 
ment of  the  Bevolutionarv  army.  At  the 
outbreak  and  throughout  the  prmdpal  part 
of  tfie  hostilities  between  the  mother  coun- 
try and  the  colonies,  few  names  were  more 
frequently  on  the  lips  of  English  politicians 
than  that  of  Charles  Lee;  but  when  he 
dropped  from  the  eminence  to  which  he  had 
raiscnl  himself  for  a  few  brief  years,  he  £ell 
from  the  memory  of  men  on  this  side  the 
Atlantic.  Recent  discoveries,  however,  give 
a  fresh  interest  to  his  character  and  career. 

Bom  A.D.  1731,  in  England,  and  of  Eng* 
lish  parents,  his  father  bmg  CoL  John  Lee, 
of  Demhall,  co.  Cheshire,  and  his  mother 
being  a  daughter  of  Sir  Henry  Bnnbnry,  a 
baronet  of  the  same  county,  Charles  Lee 
was  still  a  child  when  he  baoame  a  soldier. 
After  acquiring  the  first  rudiments  of  a  clas- 
sical education  at  the  Grammar  School  of 
Bury  St  Edmunds,  he  was  gazetted  to  an 
ensign's  commission  in  his  fath^s  regiment 

Sie  44th),  when  only  eleven  years  of  age. 
a  lieutenant  of  that  regiment,  he  went 
out  with  Braddock's  disastrous  expedition, 
and  was  one  of  the  few  officers  who  escaped 
from  the  terrible  defeat  it  encountered,  un- 
hurt in  body  and  untarnished  in  reputation. 
Purchasing  his  company  for  nine  nundred 
poimds,  he  remained  in  America,  accom- 
panied his  regiment  with  the  forces  1^  by 
Amherst  from  Lake  Ontario,  and  retiomed 
to  England  after  the  campaign  of  1760, 
which  saw  the  completion  of  the  British 
conquest  of  Canada.  Impetuous,  overbear- 
ing, and  quick-witted,  tne  young  officer 
'*  began  very  early  to  abuse  nis  superiors, 
and  was  not  very  nice  in  the  terms  he  made 
use  of."  With  some  ability,  but  a  much 
more  liberal  stock  of  vanity  and  ambition, 
he  claimed,  as  his  right,  rapid  promotion ; 
and,  failing  to  obtain  a  recogmtion  of  his 


exorbitant  claims,  he  solaoed  his  wounded 
pride  with  showeriitf   sarcasms  on  those 
whom  prudence  would  have  had  him  con- 
ciliate.   In  1761  he  was  promoted  to  a  Ma- 
jority in  the  103d  re^;iment  of  foot  \  and  in 
1762,  when  the  Enghsh  auxiliary  force  was 
sent  to  assist   Portugal  in   repelling  the 
Spaniards,  he  accompanied  Brigadier-Gen- 
em  Burgoyne,  with  the  rank  of  Heutenant- 
colonel  in  tne  service  of  the  king  of  Portu* 
gaL    In  this  service  he  sained  high  and 
merited  praise  for  the  bnUiAnt  manner  in 
which  he  surprised  the  Spanish  camp  at 
ViUa  Yelha.    Lord  Loudoun  described  this 
achievement  to  the  ministry  as  **  a  very  gal- 
lant action,'^  and  Count  de  La  Lipne,  the 
commandCT-in-chief,  commending  *'  tne  gal- 
lant Lieutenant-Colonel  Lee/'  observed  — 
''so  brilliant  a  stroke  speaks  for  itself.** 
Sated  with  these  eulogies,  Lee  returned  to 
En^^and,  expecting  immediate  advancement, 
but  the  powerful  enemies  whom  he  had  pro- 
voked by  his  unscrupulous  tongue,  and  not 
less  unscrupulous  pen,  efiectuaUy  prevented 
the  fulfilment  of  his  hopes.    Bestlesa  and 
disappointed,  smarting  under  wron^  both 
real  and  imagined,  and  railing  at  the  mgrati- 
tude  of  hia  country,  he  ofifered  to  the  king 
of  Poland  the  sword  he  had  already  used  in 
the  service  of  the  king  of  PortugaL    The 
G&x  was  accepted,  and  in  the  army  of  Pon- 
iatowski  Stamslaus  Augustus  he  became  a 
major-general ;  but  the  highest  rank  he  ever 
attaincSL  in  the  Briti^  service  was  that  of  a 
Heutenant-colonel  on  half-pay,  and  for  that 
position  (so  hx  beneath  his  own  opinion  of 
nis  deserts)  he  had  to  wait  till  the  May  of 
1772.    Restless  and  embittered,  regoroing 
himself  as  the  victim  of  ministerial  oppres- 
sion, and  burning  with  resentment,  he  em- 
braced the  cause  of  the  American  colonists, 
and,  quitting  England   forever,  sailed  for 
New  York. 

As  an  advocate  of  popular  opinions,  he 
met  in  America  with  an  enthusiastic  recep- 
tion, and  in  his  progress  through  the  colonies, 
by  conversation,  harangues,  and  pamphlets, 
he  did  his  utmost  to  rouse  the  courage  of 
the  multitudes  and  inspire  them  with  confi- 
dence. At  this  period  he  rendered  valuable 
services  to  Amencon  independence,  by  stim- 
ulating the  animosities  of  men  forious  with 
a  sense  of  injury  and  insult,  and  by  convert- 
inff  the  vague  and  negative  discontent  of 
others  into  positive  and  organized  opposi- 
tion. The  pompous  servility  of  Dr.  Myles 
Cooper's  ''Address  to  all  Reasonable  Amer- 
icans ^  had  not  had  time  to  depress  and  ter- 
rorize the  Whigs  to  submission,  when  Lee'a 
strictures  upon  its  cowardly  nonsense  not 
only  compl^dy  counteracted  its  pernicious 
infiuence,  but  both  taught  the  colonists  to 
their  strength,  and  fired  them  with  a 
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noble  resolTe  to  suffer  any  fiite'  luther  tium 
tamely  submit  to  injustice. 

On  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  Lee  resiffDed 
his  position  of  lieutenant-colon^  on  half- 
pay  in  the  British  army,  and  accepted  the 
third  command  of  the  rebel  forces-— Wash- 
in^on  being  commander-in-chief,  and  Ward 
being  first  major-general.  Of  course,  Lee 
was  dissatisfiea  wiw  the  place  assigned  him. 
A  soldier  by  profession,  he  held  the  colonial 
captains  in  no  high  esteem  i  and  his  pres- 
tige in  the  country  of  his  adoption  was  so 
great,  that  men  of  all  classed  turned  their 
eyes  on  him  as  their  leader.  Had  he  been  a 
native  of  America  he  would  unquestionably 
have  been  nominated  to  the  command  of  the 
army.  As  a  prudent  luid  safe  man,  jpledged 
to  fidelity  by  all  the  associations  of  femily 
and  interests  of  property,  Washington  was 
honored  with  the  fint  i^ce;  but  even 
amongst  the  nearest  and  most  cordial  asso- 
ciates of  that  statesman  there  waa  a  general 
mistrust  of  his  military  capacity.  By  many 
he  was  looked  up(m  only  as  a  nominal  chief, 
acting  under  the  guidance  of  the  general 
T^ho  had  served  three  European  monarchs. 

Self-sufficient  and  vain,  ooastful  and,  at 
the  same  time,  earnest  raough  to  persuade 
himself  into  a  belief  in  his  spedous  profes- 

S'ons,  a  droll  mixture  of  charlatan  and  hero, 
ee  saw  the  strength  of  his  position,  and 
was  not  slow  to  improve  it  by  practising 
fearlessly  upon  the  credulity  Gt  the  simple 
planters.  They  held  lum  to  be  one  of  the 
greatest  captains  of  the  age ;  it  was  not  his 
part  to  undeceive  them.  They  were  fasd- 
nated  with' the  boldness  and  brilliance  of  his 
literary  style; — he  coolly  assured  them  that 
he  was  Junius; — and  it  required  a  Junius 
controversy  to  convince  them  of  the  false- 
hood of  so  impudent  an  assertion*  On  the 
resignation  of  Ward,  whom  in  his  habitual 
tone  of  contempt  he  described  as  ^'  a  &t  old 
gendeman,  who  had  been  a  popular  church- 
warden, but  had  no  acquaintance  whatever 
with  military  affiurs,"  I^  succeeded  to  the 
second  command.  A  troublesome  subordi- 
nate Washington  found  him.  Holding  him- 
self at  liberty  to  obey  orders  or  not,  as  he 
pleased,  to  scold  Confess,  and  bully  every 
one  who  came  in  collision  with  his  imperious 
will,  he  caused  tlie  commander-in-chief  in- 
finite trouble.  He  was  in  his  most  insolent 
and  lawless  mood  when  he  experienced  the 
cruel  humiliation  of  being  taken  a  prisoner 
of  war  in  the  December  c?  1776,  by  a  patrol 
of  thirty  dragoons,  under  the  command  of 
lieutenant-CoL  Harcourt,  afterwards  Earl 
Hareourt,  F.  M.  His  position  was  a  peril- 
ous one.  The  Tories,  both  in  Englana  and 
America,  urged  thata  terrible  example  should 
be  made  of  an  officer  who,  after  wearing  the 
king's  uniform,  had  borne  arms  against  his 
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government.  Hm  life,  however,  waK  pre- 
served, and  he  was  adnutted  to  the  rank  of 
an  ordinary  prisoner  of  war,  in  consequence' 
of  Washii^B^ton's  significant  menace,  in  a 
letter  ta  G^ral  Howe :  ''  I  ti^nk  it  neces* 
sarv  to  add,  that  your  conduct  to  prisonenr 
will  govern  mine."  But  it  was  not  till  tiie 
2i%t  of  April,  1778, ^kat  he  was  exchanged 
fbr  Major-General  Piescott  On  the  20th 
of  May  be  rejoined  the  army  at  Valley  Forge 
and  resumed  his  command.  On  the  28th  of 
Jime  Was  fought  the  battle  of  Monmouth 
Court  House.  Every  one  is  familiar  with 
the  particulars  of  thst  ^gagement.  Sent 
in  command  of  the  advanced  corps,  Lee  beat 
a  hasty  retreat  before  an  infenor  force  led 
by  Sir  Henry  Clintcm.  In  the  inquiry  that 
was  subseouently  instituted  into  his  conduct, 
he  asserted  that  be  did  not  order  the  retreat  j 
that  it  commenced  from  some  mistake  of 
orders  or  interference-  of  subordinates ;  and 
that  he  was  powerless  to  do  any  thing  but 
concur  in  it,  and  make  it  as  orderly  as  pos- 
sible. He  also  argued  that,  though  an  acd- 
dent,  it  was  a  lucky  one.  Anyhow,  he  for- 
got at  the  time  to  send  information  of  his 
retrograde  movement  to  the  main  body,  on 
which  he  was  retreating.  All  was  in  con- 
fusion; when  Washington,  spurring  up  at 
full  gallop,  bv  ind^ant  glances,  rather  than 
bywords,  upbraided  the  general  for  his  mis- 
conduct,— ^by  a  quickly  efiected  re-arrange- 
ment of  his  forces,  restored  order,  and  after 
a  long  and  stubborn  battle  gained  a  hard- 
won  victory.  By  his  gallant  conduct  on  the 
field,  subsequeht  to  the  retreat,  Lee  secured 
himself  from  any  imputation  of  cowardice. 
How  to  account  for  his  blunder  was  the  one 
topie  of  the  army.  There  were  many  who 
thought  that  he  would  fain  have  seen  a  gen- 
eral engagement,  entered  upon  in  oppo* 
sidon  to  his  counsels,  terminate  in  disaster. 
Others  judged  him  more  charitably.  A 
court-martial  finding  him  guilty  of  disobedi- 
ence to  orders,  of  making  an  unnecessary 
retreat,  and  of  disrespect  to  tiie  commander- 
iupchief,  sentenced  mm  to  be  disabled  from 
holding  air^  command  in  tiie  army  for  twelve 
months.  I)irecting  a  sarcasm  at  Washing- 
ton, whom  he  regarded  as  a  personal  enemy, 
the  degraded  general  retired  to  an  estate 
he  had  purchased  in  Berkelv  County,  Vir^ 
ginia, — V  to  learn  to  hoe  tooacco,  which  is 
the  best  school  to  foxm  a  consummate  gen- 
eral This  is  a  discovery  I  have  lately 
made."  A  fmAi  outburst  of  intemperance 
completed  his  disgrace;  and  he -was  finally 
dismissed  by  Congress  from  the  service  of 
the  States.  Furious  at  his  defeat,  severed 
firom  the  country  of  his  birth,  dishonored  in 
the  land  of  his  adoption,  he  ended  his  days 
after  a  brief  illness  in  Philadelphia,  in  ms 
fifty-second  year,  October  2, 1782— a  litUe 
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more  than  six  months  before  the  termination 
of  the  war.  His  death  caused  a  deep  sensa^ 
tion  in  America,  and  a  violent  reaction  of 
feding  in  his  fkvor.  His  services  alone 
were  remembered  $  his  errors  were  forgotten. 
He  was  interred  with  military  honors ;  and 
from  that  time  the  biographers  and  histori- 
ans of  the  United  States  nave  combined  to 
speak  of  him  with  gratitude.  With  all 
parties  his  impetuous  and  ungovernable 
temper  gained  him  credit  for  candor  and 
sincerity.  Washington  Irving,  balancing 
the  virtues  and  fiailings  of  his  character,  savs, 
'*  There  was  nothing  crafty  or  mean  in  his 
character,  nor  do  we  think  he  ever  engaged 
in  the  low  intrigues  of  the  cabal ;  but  he 
was  a  disappointed  man,  and  the  gall  of  bit- 
terness overflowed  his  generous  qualities." 
In  a  similar  spirit  Jarea  Sparkes  observes, 
<<  It  should  be  said  that  he  was  wholly  in- 
capable of  attempting  any  design  by  under^ 
Jumd  means,  plot,  cabal,  or  intrigue,  so  often 
the  resort  of  little  minds  and  reckless  am- 
bition." 

The  startling  revelation  relating  to  this 
singularly  auiUless  man,  now  for  the  first 
time  publisned,  is,  that  on  March  the  29th, 
1777,  whilst  a  prisoner  of  war,  he  sent  in  to 
Lord  Howe  and  SirWiUiam  Howe  a  plan 
of  operations  that  should  effectually  and 
permanently  crush  the  Revolutionary  army, 
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and  re-establish  British  supremacy  in  Amer- 
ica. Of  the  particulars  of  this  plan  we  need 
not  speak,  save  to  say,  in  the  language  of 
Mr.  Moore,  that,  '^to  the  extent  S  lus 
knowledge  of  the  then  circumstances  of  bo^ 
armies,  it  was  perfectly  adapted  for  entire 
success."^  Our  interest  with  it  lies  princi- 
pally in  its  moral  significance,  and  in  the 
msight  which  it  gives  us  into  the  character 
of  a  remarkable  actor  in  an  important  drama 
of  the  world's  history,  whom  his  contemp- 
oraries and  their  successors  alike  failed  to 
understand.  Of  course,  in  looking  for  the 
motive  which  induced  this  false  soldier  and 
craven  prisoner  (trembling  for  his  life)  to 
plan  the  ruin  of  that  cause,  on  which  he  had 
staked  fortune  and  reputation,  it  is  impossi- 
ble for  any  two  men  to  arrive  at  different 
conclusions.  Mr.  Moore  does  not  inform  us 
through  what  channels  he  obtained  posses- 
sion of  "  the  document — ^in  Lee's  own  hand- 
writing, unmistakable  and  real,  and  en- 
dorsed in  the  handwriting  of  Henry  Strachey, 
the  then  Secretary  to  the  Royal  Commis- 
sioners." We  trust  that  in  his  forthcoming 
**  Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Treason  of  Charies 
Lee,"  based  on  Langworthy's  Memoirs,  he 
wlU  be  more  communicative  on  this  point. 
In  England,  we  are  in  the  habit  of  asking 
very  pertinent  questions  about  historical 
manuscripts. 


Egyptian  Mokumbhts. — ^M.  Mariette,  as- 
sistant keeper  of  the  Louvre,  the  remarkable 
success  of  whoso  antiquarian  researches  in  Egypt 
have  obtained  much  attention  in  this  country  as 
well  as  in  France,  dated  last  year  from  the  Sera- 
penm,  discovered  by  himself  at  Memphis,  a  let- 
ter to  a  friend,  in  which  he  details  pleasantly  the 
result  of  bis  clearings  and  excavations  of  the 
temples  of  Edfon,  Kamac,  end  Abydos.  In  the 
temple  of  Kamac  M.  Mariette — according  to  a 
translation  of  his  letter  given  in  the  Critic — 

"Made  some  pleasing  discoveries,  one  of 
which  is  a  granite  steli,  having  enfj^raved  on  it  a 
long  poem  m  honor  of  the  conquests  of  Thoth- 
mosis  UL  On  the  newly  cleared  walla  I  found 
firagments  of  the  famous  numerical  wall  hitherto 
,  unknown,  and  in  front  of  the  great  obelisk  I  dis- 
covered a  small  porch  upon  which  are  figured  as 
many  as  two  hundred  and  thirty  Asimic  tribes 
conquered  by  Thothmosis  HI.  The  most  in- 
teresting objects  found  during  this  clearing  be- 
long to  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  dynasties.  At 
Abydos  I  commenced  only  very  lately.  It  is  a 
terrible  piece  of  work.  The  excavations  are 
carried  on  only  at  Memphis,  Abydos,  Thebes, 
and  Elephantina.    I  shall  soon  commence  some 


others.  There  has  been  nothing  particular  ibnnd 
at  Elephantina,  where  the  souvenirs  of  the  sixth 
dvnasty  abound.  My  centre  of  operations  is  at 
Ihebos,  where,  besides  some  other  fine  thin^, 
I  found  a  splendid  statue  of  Queen  Ammcritis, 
and  the  tomb,  hitherto  inviolate,  of  Queen  Aah- 
hotep,  of  the  eighteenth  dynasty.  In  this  last 
tomb  I  discovered  some  fifty  fine  jewels,  all  bear- 
ing the  name  of  Amosis  and  other  kings  of  the 
seventeenth  dynasty.  I  believe  this  Queen  Aah- 
hotep  to  be  tlie  mother  of  Amosis,  and  wife  of  a 
certain  king  named  Karnes.  Among  the  curi- 
osities in  this  royty  tomb  was  a  barqne  worked 
in  massive  gold,  with  twelve  rowers  all  in  silver, 
and  the  whole  mounted  on  a  chariot  of  silver 
with  four  wheels.  The  pilot,  the  singer,  and  a 
third  individual  of  whoso  functions  I  am  igno- 
rant, are  wrought  in  gold.  Much  has  been  said 
of  the  treasure  of  Ferlini,  but  I  believe  it  to  be 
exceeded  by  that  of  Goumah." 

M.  Mariette  describes  himself  as  "Director 
of  the  Historical  Monnments  of  Egypt,  with  the 
permission  of  H.M.  the  emperor."  and  defines 
his  official  duty  as  being  "  to  guard  against  any 
possible  injury  the  ancient  monuments,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  form  a  museum  for  his  high- 
ness the  viceroy." 
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From  The  Saturday  Review. 
A  FINAL  ARCTIC  SEARCH. 
It  may  interest  some  of  our  readers  to 
know  that  an  attempt  is  being  made  to  or- 
ganize what,  if  it  is  ever  sent  out,  will  in  all 
probability  be  the  last  arctic  expedition  in 
search  of  the  relics  of  the  Franklin  expedi- 
tion. The  plans  and  prospects  of  the  pro- 
jected enterprise  are  curious  and  interesting. 
The  head  of  it  is  Mr.  Parker  Snow,  a  gen- 
tleman whose  works  have  more  than  once 
been  noticed  in  these  columns,  and  who  is 
entitled  to  the  credit  of  having  been  the  first, 
or  nearly  the  first,  person  to  indicate  by  con- 
jecture the  place  at  which  the  remains  of  Sir 
John  Franklin's  party  would  be  found — an 
indication  which  Captain  M'Clintock's  ex- 
pedition ascertained  to  be  well  founded.  Mr. 
Snow's  plan  is  to  purchase  and  equip  for  two 
years — ^if  he  succeeds  in  obtaining  the  neces- 
sary amount  of  subscriptions  for  that  pur- 
pose—a small  vessel,  which  he  intends  to 
man  with  a  very  few  picked  himds.  He 
proposes  to  sail  n'om  this  country  about  the 
end  of  the  present  or  the  b^nnmng  of  next 
year,^  and  to  proceed  by  Cape  Horn  and 
behrinff's  Straits  along  the  open  water  which 
is  usually  found  along  the  north  coast  of 
North  Ainerica,  until  ne  reaches,  from  the 
west,  a  point  somewhat  to  the  south  of  that 
at  which  Captain  M'Clintock  discovered  the 
boat,  the  cairn,  and  the  letter  which  form 
the  most  authentic  memorials  of  the  fate  of 
the  lost  expedition.  The  principal  objects 
of  his  search  would  be  twofold — ^the  recovery 
of  additional  records  and  documents  relating 
to  Sir  John  Franklin,  and  the  discovery  of 
more  authentic  information  than  has  as  yet 
been  obtained  in  any  shape  of  the  fate  of 
the  large  party  which  left  me  ships  on  their 
ioumey  southwards,  and  of  whom  abso- 
lutely nothing  positive  has  ever  been  ascer- 
tained. 

^  Such  a  plan  may  no  doubt  appear  at  first 
sight  very  unlikely  to  be  productive  of  good, 
and  to  many  persons  the  means  which  it  is 
intended  to  employ  may  seem  inadeauate ; 
but  several  considerations  upon  each  of  these 
points,  which  may  not  present  themselves  at 
a  first  glance,  deserve  to  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration.^ In  the  first  place,  there  is  a 
broad  distinction  between  public  or  quasi- 
public  undertakings  and  private  adventures. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  there  is  no  longer 
Bufi&dent  cround  to  hope  that  any  of  Sir 
John  Franklin's  party  survive  to  justify  the 
government  in  appropriating  public  money 
to  the  purpose  of  searching  for  them,  or  in 
inducing  officers  and  seamen  to  risk  lives  of 
the  highest  value  to  their  country  in  such  a 
service.  With  private  adventurers  the  case 
is  very  different.  If  a  small  number  of  men, 
with  meir  eyes  fully  open  to  the  nature  of 


the  undertaking  in  which  thej  are  to  be  en- 
cased, and  well  acquainted  with  its  dimgers, 
deliberately  determine  to  run  the  risk  of 
such  a  search,  and  if  they  can  prevail  on  the 
public  to  enable  them  to  do  so,  it  seems,  on 
the  whole,  a  pity  that  they  should  not  have 
the  opportumty  of  carrying  out  their  plan. 
The  object  in  view  may  not  be  one  of  na- 
tional importance,  and  it  is  certainly  not  a 
national  duty  to  efiect  it ;  but  if  the  scheme 
were  carried  out  with  any  considerable  shaxe 
of  success,  the  result  would  be  very  curious 
and  interesting,  and  would  be  well  worth  the 
sum  (not  much  over  £3,000)  which  woidd 
have  been  laid  out  in  obtaining  it.  What- 
ever mystery  may  overhang  some  parts  of 
Sir  Jomi  Franklm's  last  expedition,  it  ap- 
pears to  be  abundandy  clear  that  the  ex- 
plorations which  he  completed  were  nearly, 
if  not  quite,  the  mcst  remarkable  that  have 
occurred  in  the  long  list  of  arctic  voyages. 
His  northerly  voyage  round  Comwallis  Land 
must  have  been  full  of  curious  incidents  and 
observations,  and  the  whole  account  of  the 
three  years  during  which  he  strup;gled  against 
the  horrors  and  dangers  of  his  situation  must 
be  one  of  the  most  singular  of  all  histories 
of  courage  and  adventure.  It  is  hardly  con- 
ceivable that  all  records  of  it  should  have 
entirely  vanished  away,  and  it  is  no  injus- 
tice to  Captain  M'Clintock  to  say  that  the 
inquiries  which  he  had  the  opportunity  of 
making  were  of  necessity  incomplete.  Every 
credit  is  due  both  to  him  and  to  Lieutenant 
Hobson  for  their  gallantry  and  endurance, 
but  it  seems  highly  improbable  that  they 
should  have  pitched  upon  the  only  cairn  and 
the  only  record  which  could  throw  any  light 
at  all  upon  the  history  or  the  fieite  of  the  ex- 
pedition. The  log-books,  journals,  and 
other  documents  of  the  party  would  be  of 
the  highest  conceivable  mtercst.  The  sur- 
vivors would  naturally  attach  the  greatest 
importance  to  them,  and  would,  if  forced  to 
leave  them,  do  their  best  to  furnish  indica- 
tions as  to  the  place  in  which  they  might  be 
found.  It  would  seem  therefore  that,  as  we 
now  know  the  exact  place  where  the  ships 
were  abandoned,  and  part  at  least  of  tne 
route  which  the  party  took  after  leaving 
them,  there  must  be  a  reaUy  good  prospect 
of  discovering  some  detailed  information  as 
to  their  proceedings  which  would  be  valuable 
and  curious  in  a  very  high  degree.  Captain 
M'Clintock's  discoveries,  no  doubt,  ^o  far 
enough  to  dispense  with  the  necessity  of 
further  search,  but  they  also  excite  a  strong 
curiosity  to  know  what  would  be  the  result 
of  one ;  and  if  a  knot  of  private  persons  are 
willing  to  make  this  experiment  at  their  own 
risk,  it  would,  on  the  whole,  be  not  undesir- 
able that  they  should  do  so. 
The  hope  that  there  may  still  be  some 
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jmndTon  of  the  unfbrtanate  expedition,  or 
that  any  very  trustworthy  information  will  be 
obtained  as  to  the  fortunes  of  the  party 
whidi  left  the  ship,  ceistainly  does  seem  faint 
in  the  extreme.  There  are,  no  doubt,  sev- 
iural  instances  on  record  which  show  that 
life  in  tiie  &r  north  is  not  so  unhealthy, 
^nd  that  the  difficulty  ai  austaining  it  is  not 
ao  oyerwhelmin(B^y  great,  as  the  vague  pop- 
ular notions  on  the  subject  seem  to  assume 
it  to  be.  In  spite  of  the  fioghtful  hardships 
to  wluch  they  were  e^poseo,  J>t.  Hayes  and 
his  party  contrived  to  maintain  themselves 
amongst  the  patives,  though  they  had  hardly 
,any  shelter,  and  next  to  no  provisions.  It 
does,  however,  seem  almost  incredflile  that, 
if  any  considerable  number  of  Sir  John 
Franklin's  crew  survived  for  any  connder- 
able  time,  they  shoidd  not,  in  the  course  of 
^twelve  years,  have  found  any  means  of  eAct- 
ing  their  escape. 

It  may  appear  to  manv  persons  that  the 
peril  attendant  upon  such  an  expedition  as 
the  one  which  is  proposed  would  be  so  seri- 
ous thfit  no  one  ought  to  be  encouraged  to 
incur  it;  but,  independently  of  the  consider- 
ation ^t  this  is  rather  a  question  for  those 
who  run  the  risk  than  for  those  who  enable 
them  to  do  so,  the  danger  would  not  seem 
to  be  as  great,  in  fact,  as  it  appears  to  be  at 
first  sight.  Almost  every  thing  is,  in  reality, 
far  less  dangerous  than  a  graphic  description 
of  it  makes  it  appear  to  be.  This  is  not 
owing  to  boasting  or  exaggeration  on  the 
part  of  the  authors  of  mica  descriptions — 
and,  certainly,  nothing  can,  as  a  rule,  be 
simpler  or  more  manly  than  the  descriptions 
of  arctic  voyages — but  to  the  fact  that  the 
imagination  is  influenced,  snd  the  memory 
impressed,  with  the  picturesque  and  striking 
circumstances  which  constitute  the  danser, 
and  not  with  the  minute  and  commonpuice 
incidents  by  which  the  danger  is  averted. 
Any  one  who  has  ever  made  the  ascent  of  a 
mountain,  or  crossed  a  glacier  in  Switzer- 
land, knows  quite  well  how  many  scores  of 
places  he  has  passed  over  which  could  only 
oe  described  in  language  from  which  a  per- 
son who  had  never  seen  such  places  would 
infer  that  it  must  be  in  the  highest  degree 
dangerous  to  approach  them ;  yet  they  are 
not  really  dangeious  to  any  one  who  has 
good  nerves,  and  who  is  particular  in  taking 
me  precautions  for  his  safSsty  whidi  experi- 
ence has  discovered.    The  proof  of  this  is 


that,  in  point  cfi  flMt,  accidents  hardly  ever 
do  happen  on  such  occasions,  and  when  they 
do  they  may  almost  always  be  attributed  to 
carelessness  or  negle^  A  very  similar  re* 
mariL  applies  to  arctic  ex{doration8.  The 
number  of  catastrophes  that  have  occurred 
have,  alter  all,  been  surprisinglj  few.  Sir 
John  F^aidditt's  expedition  is,  indeed,  the 
only  one  of  the  large  number  that  have  been 
sent  out  within  the  last  fifteen  years  that  has 
met  with  jentve  destruction. 

It  may  also  be  urged  that  ^e  means  widi 
which  Mr.  Snow  proposes  to  undertake  his 
expedition  axe  inadeouate.  After  s^idinj^ 
out  so  many  and  sudi  daborate  vessels,  it 
may  anpear  incongruous  to  despatch  at  last 
a  small  sdiooner  manned  widi  a  mere  hand- 
ful of  men.  This  objection  is  hardly  sus- 
tained by  experience.  The  most  suecessfiil 
eneditionB  which  have  ever  been  und^- 
taken  to  the  north  have  been  accomplished 
with  very  small  means.  Captain  M'Cnntock 
had  a  smaU  vessel  and  venr  few  men,  and 
Br.  Kane's  means  were  still  more  limited ; 
yet,  in  each  instance,  very  conroicuous  and 
memorable  services  were  per&rmed.  In- 
deed, a  small  party  is,  in  several  remects, 
better  fitted  for  sudi  a  purpose  than  a  lar^ 
one.  A  fiaw  men,  all  wdl  acquainted  widi 
each  other,  and  all  intent  upon  a  common 
object,  are  hi  more  likely  to  be  friendly, 
and  to  have  a  good  common  understanding, 
than  a  larger  number.  They  will  also  nat- 
urally be  diosen  with  more  distinct  reference 
to  personal  qualifications,  and  may,  there- 
fore, be  presumed  to  know  and  have  confi- 
dence in  each  other  before  they  set  out. 

Such  are  some  of  the  consideratioBS  whidi 
are  alleged  in  &vor  of  the  proposed  expe- 
dition. They  may  not,  perhaps,  raise  a  very 
sanguine  expectation  of  its  success,  but  they 
cer^inly  seem  to  relieve  it  from  the  imuu- 
tation  of  being  dther  hopeless  or  uncaDed 
for.  Indeed,  when  an  ei^erprise  which  is 
unquestionably  bold  and  disinterested  asks 
for  public  support,  the  burden  of  proc^is 
rather  tt^on  those  who  discourage  it.  Arcde 
exploration  has  contributed  so  many  very 
bn§^t  pegM  to  our  naval  history  that  we 
cannot  nelp  feding  what  is  nertiaps  an  un- 
reasonable leaning  in  favor  or  a  proposal  to 
add  one  more  to  tne  long  list  of  gallant  ad- 
ventures by  which  its  aimab  have  been  dis- 
tinguished. 
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Ffon  Thib  AtiioiMBiitti. 

TVaoeU  and  Adventures  of  the  Bee.  Joseph 
Wolff",  D.D.  LL.D.  VoL  I.  Saunders, 
Otley,  &  Co. 

The  narrative  of  Dr.  Wolff's  career  is 
erowded  mth  an  endless  variety  of  incidents. 
It  recottnta  a  series  of  enterprises,  hardships, 
escapes,  and  romantic  episoaes  almost  incred- 
ihle,  if  we  regard  them  as  constituting  the 
daily  »perience  of  one  man  during  a  long 
life.  Joseph  Wolff^  as  a  boy,  was  a  heretic 
among  his  brethren,  a  fugitive  from  home,  a 

Precocious  apostolic  preacher,  a  wanderer  in 
isguise  $  and  the  least  formidable  of  his  ad- 
ventures in  after  years  seldom  fell  short  of 
imprisonment,  slavery,  menaces  of  death, 
thirst  and  famine,  encounters  with  bandita, 
and  attempts  at  assassination.  It  was  now 
among  worshippers  of  the  Devil,  and  then 
among  worshippers  of  the  sun,  that  he  fell 
hito  (umger;  he  trod  in  the  steps  of  the  Ten 
Tribes ;  he  was  robbed  by  the  Kurds,  and  in- 
sulted by  Lady  Hester  Stanhope ;  the  voice 
of  Haroun  al  Kaschid  spoke  to  him  in  Bag- 
dad, and  the  shadow  of  Sennacherib  crossed 
his  path  among  the  ruins  ^  Mesopotamia; 
it  was  at  Burchund  that,  discoursmg  from 
mom  till  eve,  during  fourteen  days,  he  sent 
his  missionary  message  through  the  mouth 
of  Hadjee  Muhammad  Jawad,  the  dervish, 
throughout  the  whole  of  Khorassan,  Turkis- 
tan,  including  Bokhara,  Balkh,  Cabul,  Kho- 
tan,  Kokan,  Tashkand,  Hasrat,  Sultan,  and 
Tariiand  in  Chinese  Tartary,  the  whole  of 
Hindoostan,  Thibet,  and  China.  In  recog- 
nition of  the  hospitality  enjoyed  under  the 
xodf  of  this  man,  he  enters  upon  a  vindication 
of  the  dervishes  as  a  body,  and  argues  that 
they  are  the  real  heroes  of  the  desert. 

The  path  into  which  Wc^  struck  in  the 
earliest  period  of  his  lifb  was  one  which  tended 
towards  this  wilderness  of  romance  and  travel. 
His  &mily  were  the  Wolft  of  the  tribe  of 
Levi  of  league,  and  his  ancestors  had  been 
immemorially  Rabbin.  They  had  emigrated 
from  Prague  during  the  days  of  persecution 
at  the  bennning  of  the  eighteenth  century, — 
they  had  been  driven  from  Bavaria  by  the 
French  Invasion  of  1795,-^hey  then  estab- 
lished themselves  for  a  while  in  Saxony,  and, 
afterwards,  returning  to  Bavaria,  settled  at 
UUfbld.  There  the  boy  Joseph  heard  nu- 
merous conversations  on  religious  tradition 
and  theology,  and  an  impulse  arose  in  his 
mind  to  forsake  the  Judaism  of  his  fathers 
and  become  a  Gentile.  Quitting  home  with- 
out saying  a  word,  imd  without  a  farthing  in 
his  po^et,  he  went  about  studying,  teaching 
Hebrew,  now  entering  a  monastery,  then 
learning  Latin  at  a  gymna8ium«  and  subject- 
ing himself,  notwitl^tanding  his  philosophie 
chaiacler,  to  sundry  inflictions  ox  the  birch. 


At  Weimar,  he  was  patted  on  the  head  by 
Qoethe ;  but  the  people  of  that  place,  he  says, 
"  were  half  Christian  and  half  Hindoo ;  '*  the 
latter  half  of  which  assertion  he  enforces  by 
declaring  that  they  were  worshippers  of 
Ariadne.  However,  his  serious  career  really  ' 
began  at  Vienna,  where  he  was  pronounced 
by  the  professors  qualified  to  give  instruction 
in  the  Chaldean,  Latin,  Hebrew,  and  Ger- 
man languages ;  where  he  knew  Yon  Ham- 
mer, Friedrich  von  Schlegel,  Dorothea  von 
Schlegel,  a  daughter  of  Mendelssohn,  and 
K.omer«  and  in  tne  midst  of  this  society,  be- 
sides that  of  the  hierarchs  and  the  preachers, 
he  sketches  with  much  vivacity  many  curi- 
oua  pictures  of  Viennese  Ufe  early  in  the 
present  century. 

There  is  a  very  characteristic  account  of 
Hoffbauer,  who,  half  mystic,  half  medicBval, 
dressed  hhnself  as  a  sort  of  Peter  the  Mar- 
tyr, always  knitted  his  own  stockings,  and 
preached  five  times  a  day.  He  was  accus- 
tomed to  represent  the  Virgin  Mary  in  heaven 
with  a  golaen  crown,  and  Martin  Luther  in 
the  nether  world  with  a  kettle  of  sulphur  on 
Ins  head.  With  all  these  eccentricities  of 
the  day  Wolfi"  became  acquainted,  during  his 
two  years'  stay  in  the  Austrian  capital,  and 
that  jportion  of  his  lifb  was  the  least  marked 
by  vicissitudes.  It  was  after  a  visit  to  Rome 
and  then  to  Tiibingen,  where  he  began  to  de- 
velops his  Protestant  opinions,  that  he  re- 
solved to  undertake  his  travels.  With  a 
knapsack  on  his  back,  he  walked  to  Fribourg 
in  Switaerland,  and  thence  throughout  Italy  i 
he  came  to  ^gland,  and  studied  at  Cam-^ 
bridge,  and  then  he  began  his  great  mis- 
sionary tour  in  Central  Asia.  All  this  is 
somewhat  irregularly  and  inconsequentially 
related  in  the  third  person ;  but  most  readers 
will  be  impatient  to  leave  the  monks  and 
miracle-working  nuns  behind  them,  to  turn 
from  Wolff  the  JFlagellant,  who  avenged  him- 
self upon  a  priest  by  biting  instead  ca  kissii^ 
his  toe,  to  Wolff,  the  Wanderer,  inspired  by 
Uie  history  of  Francis  Xavier,  penetrating 
the  deserts  in  pursuit  of  a  sacred  purpose. 
We  cannot  undertake  to  treat  him  in  his  j 
character  as  a  missionary.  We  think  hini  » 
often  uncharitable  and  rash.  We  know  not 
by  what  right  he  meets  a  Swedish  consul- 
general  ana  sets  him  down  as  ^'a  nasty 
atheist  and  infidel,''  or  talks  of"  filthy  Cahin- 
ism,"  or  bursts  out  into  an  invective  agtmst 
Methodism  as  though  it  were  on  a  par  witk 
the  grossest  Feti^sm  of  Eastern  Africa^ 
We  may,  once  for  all,  remark  also,  that  he 
is  generally  insulting  and  disparaging  t9  &o 
Jewish  community,  wherever  it  exists ;  but 
withottt  entering  upon  any  discussion  upon 
this  point,  we  wm  strike  in  with  the  traveller 
at  the  gates  of  Jerusalem.  There,  entering 
the  circle  of  his  former  co-reli^onist».  she 
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found  how  freshly  and  powerfuUv  the  ancient 
traditions  of  the  Hebrew  mind  flourish  in 
the  shade  of  the  Holy  City.  Here  is  a  le- 
gend daling  from  the  age  of  Titus : — 

"  Two  heathen  merchants  met  together  in  an 
inn  in  the  desert.  '  I  have  a  male  slave/  said 
one  to  tlie  other  '  the  like  of  whose  beauty  is 
not  to  be  seen  in  the  whole  world/  And  the 
other  said, '  I  have  a  female  slave,  the  like  of 
whose  beauty  is  not  to  be  seen  in  the  whole 
world.*  Then  they  afpxed  to  marry  these  two 
together,  and  to  divide  the  children  between 
them ;  and  in  the  evening  both  the  slaves  were 
brought  into  a  room.  One  stood  in  one  cor- 
ner, and  the  other  in  the  other  comer,  and 
tiie  male  slave  said,  'I  a  priest,  and  the  son 
of  a  high-priest,  should  I  marry  a  slave? '  and 
the  female  said,  in  the  other  comer  of  the  room, 
'  I,  a  priestess,  the  daughter  of  a  high-priest, 
should  I  marry  a  slave  ?^and  when  the  mom- 
ing  approached,  they  discovered  that  they  were 
brother  and  sister.  They  fell  upon  each  other's 
necks,  and  wept,  and  wept,  and  wept,  until  the 
souls  of  both  departed.  And  it  is  on  account 
of  this  that  Jeremiah  said, '  Over  these  I  weep, 
I  weep ;  mine  eye,  mine  eye,  rans  down  with 
water.' " 

On  the  road  from  Jerusalem  across  Leb- 
anon he  encoimtered  an  earthquake,  in  the 
land  of  the  Anzairi,  who  had  spread  out 
their  carpets  on  the  plain,  but  who  invited 
the  stranger  to  enter  their  villa^s.  He  pre- 
ferred to  remain  in  the  open  air : — 

*'The  Anzairees,  therefore,  remained  for  a 
while  with  Wolff,  and  they  all  smoked  together ; 
there  being  also,  at  about  twenty  yards  from 
them,  a  party  of  Bedouin  Arabs,  wlio  had  their 
tents  pitched  there  at  the  time,  and  were  sitting 
round  their  (ires.  Wolff  presently  took  out  his 
Bible,  and  bej^au  to  read  from  it  to  the  Ansairees, 
when  suddenly  he  felt  something  move  under 
him,  as  if  a  pocket-handkerchief  had  been  drawn 
from  below  Iiim.  Immediately  after,  all  at  once, 
the  very  earth  moved  in  a  horizontal  direction, 
accompanied  by  a  howling  and  thundering  like 
that  of  cannon.*  At  the  moment,  Wolff  believed 
the  howling  to  be  that  of  the  tormented  spirits 
in  hell  inself.  All  the  party  at  once  rose,  and, 
springing  up,  tried  to  hold  themselves  fast,  as  it 
were,  by  tlie  air.  And  now,  before  their  very 
eyes,  the  houses  of  their  village,  Juseea,  feU  down, 
and  one  universal  cry  arose.  The  Anzairees 
exclaimed,  'Ya  Lateef!  YaLateef!  Ya  La- 
tecf!'  Beneficent  God  1  Beneficent  God !  The 
Arabs  shouted,  'Allah  Ak-borl'  God  is  the 
greatest !  Then  the  Anzairees  hastened  to  the 
spot  where  their  houses  had  stood  but  a  few  sec- 
onds before,  and  came  back  crying,  '  Merciful 
God  1  our  houses  are  gone,  our  wives,  our  chil- 
dren, our  cattle,  are  all  gone ! '  The  first  crand 
shock.lasted  two  minutes.  After  this,  shocks  oc- 
•cumed  about  every  half-hour,  sometimes  ten, 
twenty,  thirtv,  or  even  eighty  shocks  at  a 
time.  Oh,  what  a  change  mid  come  over  the 
desert  1  A  few  moments  before,  it  was  silent  as 
night;  and  now  it  was  covered  with  the  wild 
Arabs  and  Bedouins,  who  were  flying  over  the 


EUun  on  their  horses  in  their  bamooses,  with  the 
oods  drawn  over  their  heads,  like  eagles  cleav- 
ing the  air.'' 

The  whole  of  Aleppo,  Antioch,  Latakia, 
Hums,  and  Hama,  had  been  destroyed,  with 
all  the  Tillages  within  twenty  miles  round, 
and  sixty  thousand  individuals  had  perished, 
their  bodies  l3rin^  scattered  far  and  wide,  and 
the  ground  rocking  like  Ihe  deck  of  a  ship  at 
sea.  It  was  a  pleasant  change  to  quit  this 
trembling  mainland  for  a  wmle,  anid  make 
an  excursion  to  Cyprus.  There  Dr.  WoiS 
indulged  as  usual  in  some  of  his  nngratefbl 
pleasantries :—  i 

"  He  preached  to  the  Jews,  and  lodged  in  the 
house  of  the  British  vice-consul,  Mr.  Sunir,  a 
little,  clever,  consequential  man ;  for  all  men  of 
little  size  are  consequential,  and  stand  up  for 
their  rights  in  a.cxtraordinary  manner.  He  one 
day  said  to  Wolff,  *  To-day  you  will  see  mo  in 
my  glorv,  when  I  shall  appear  before  the  gov- 
ernor or  Damiat  as  representative  of  his  most 
excellent  maiesty  the  king  of  England.'  He 
then  dressed  himself  in  a  red  coat,  with  two  im- 
mensely large  epaulets,  such  as  no  general  of 
the  British  army  ever  wore.  His  silver  buttons 
were  gilt  over ;  he  wore  a  large  three-cornered 
hat,  with  feathers  two  feet  hich,  and  boots  in 
which  three  dragoons  might  nave  stood.  He 
was  scarcely  able  to  march  in  this  costume,  and 
spoke  so  loud  that  one  could  hear  him  from  an 
immense  distance.  When  Dr.  Wolff  asked  him 
why  he  spoke  with  such  a  loud  voice,  he  replied, 
'  Great  men  speak  with  a  loud  voice,  little  men 
with  a  small  voice.' " 

We  have  before  alluded  to  an  episode  of 
the  Syrian  journey,  the  epistolary  collision 
with  Lady  Hester  Stanhope : — 

"  When  thus  arrived  at  Sidon,  Wolff  said  to 
Col.  Cradock, '  I  have  a  letter  with  me  for  Miss 
Williams  who  resides  with  Lady  Hester  Stan- 
hope. This  I  will  send  to  her,  and  write  her  a 
civil  line ;  but  I  shall  not  mention  Lady  Hester 
Stanhope's  name.'  So  the  letter  was  sent  to 
Mar-Elias,  Lady  Hester  Stanhope's  residence, 
and  an  Arab  servant  conveyed  it.  But  instead 
of  a  letter  from  Miss  Williams,  one  come  for 
Wolff  from  Lady  Hester  herself,  which  ran  as 
follows : —  • 

" '  I  am  astonished  that  an  apostate  should 
dare  to  thrast  himself  into  observation  in  my 
family.  Had  you  been  a  learned  Jew,  yon 
never  would  have  abandoned  a  religion  rich  in 
itself,  though  defective;  nor  would  you  have 
embraced  the  shadow  of  a  one — I  mean  the 
Christian  religion.  Light  travels  faster  than 
sound,  therefore  the  Supreme  Bein^  could  not 
have  allowed  his  creatures  to  live  m  darkness 
for  nearly  two  thousand  years,  until  paid  specu- 
lating wanderers  deem  it  proper  to  raise  their 
venal  voices  to  enlighten  them. 

« '  HesTBS  LucT  Stamhope.' 

"  To  this  Dr.  Wolff  roplied  :— 

« '  To  theRight  Hon.  Lady  Hester  Lwy  Siai^ 
hope, 

"*  Madam, — ^I  have  just  received  a  letter 
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which  bears  yoar  ladyship's  signatore,  bat  I 
doabt  its  being  genuine,  as  I  never  had  the 
honor  of  writing  to  yoar  ladyship,  or  of  men- 
tioning your  name  in  my  letter  to  Miss  Williams. 
With  regard  to  my  views  and  parsnits,  they 
give  me  perfect  rest  and  happiness,  and  they 
most  be  quite  immaterial  to  yoar  ladyship.  I 
have  the  honor  to  be  yoar  most  hamble  and 
obedient  servant, 

'"JosKPH  Wolff.* 
"  Wolff  sent  this  answer  by  the  same  servant 
as  before.  On  Lady  Hester  receiving  it,  she 
pemsed  it,  and  desired  the  man  to  wait,  that  she 
might  give  him  a  present.  She  then  came  oat 
with  a  whip,  kickea  the  poor  fellow  behind,  and 
sent  him  away.  He  came  back  lame  to  Wolff, 
and  told  him  that  the  daaghter  of  the  king  of 
England  had  beaten  him.  Wolff,  in  order  to 
satisfy  him,  gave  him  a  dollar,  for  which  he 
dares  say  the  man  would  have  gladly  nnder- 

Sone  another  beating  at  the  same  price,  fh>m  the 
augfater  of  the  king  of  England.^' 

With  a  company  of  native  Christians  and 
Arabs, — ^with  a  servant,  who  is  described  as 
at  once  a  thief,  a  traitor,  and  a  cheat, — and 
with  a  French  companion,  "the  greatest 
scoundrel  he  ever  encountered,"  Josepn  Wolff 
entered  upon  his  Mesopotamian  wanderings, 
crossed  the  Euphrates,  at  the  rocks  of  Bin, 
visited  Orpha,  where  he  propounded  a  theory 
that  Abraham  and  Orpheus  were  identical, 
and  where  he  began  to  understand  how  cer- 
tain are  the  populations  over  whom  the  siil- 
tan  of  Turkey  claims  to  wield  the  sceptre  to 
assert  their  ideas  of  independence.  A  Tar- 
tar courier  arrived  from  Constantinople  with 
a  demand  for  tribute,  whereupon  the  people 
assembled  and  solemnly  eursed  the  sultan, 
the  sultan's  grandfather,  the  sultan's  grand- 
mother, the  sultan's  grand-children,  and 
hanged  the  sultan's  messenger,  with  the  sul- 
tan's order  in  his  hand.  There  were  lovely 
oases  in  the  ruin-sprinkled  wilderness  be- 
yond ;  but  the  pleasures  of  the  picturesque 
were  somewhat  diminished  when  the  Kurds 
illustrated  their  notions  of  authority  by  giv- 
ing the  Christian  traveller  two  hundred  olows 
on  the  soles  of  his  feet.  He  was  glad  to  be 
away  from  them,  and  within  the  walls  of 
Mardeen,  where  the  Jacobite  Christians 
dwell : — 

"  The  Jacobites  are  a  wild  people,  bnt  good- 
natured,  and  with  all  their  wild  nature,  they 
have  prodaced  great  men — snch  as  St.  Ephraim, 
Jacob  Nisibenu8,  and  Jacob  Alraalfan,  or  Jacob 
the  doctor.  They  have  learned  men  among 
them  to  this  day.  At  the  time  Wolff  was  there, 
they  had  still  alive  their  great  patriarch,  residing 
in  the  monastery  Dciralsafran,  bat  who  had  re- 
signed his  office  OS  pntrinrch  on  account  of  his 
mat  and  unexampled  age,  for  he  was  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty  years  old.  When  Wolff  was  in- 
trodaced  to  him,  he  found  him  sitting  cross- 
legged  on  a  carpet  in  a  fine  room.  He  was  a 
small,  thin  man,  rather  crumpled  up  in  figure, 


with  a  penetrating  eye,  a  sweet  and  handsome 
face,  his  beard  silvery  white,  and  hair  the  same, 
hanging  down  in  curls.  Ho  was  somewhat 
childish  in  mind,  but  spoke  beautifully  about 
the  final  redemption  of  his  people.  Ho  con- 
vinced Wolff  that  they  were  descended  from  the 
children  of  Israel." 

He  was  visited  in  that  place  by  the  Sham- 
seea,  or  secret  worshippers  of  tne  sun ;  and 
departing  thence,  journeyed  with  a  caravan 
to  the  mountains,  and  especially  to  the  gorges 
of  Sanjaar,  inhabited  by  the  Yezeedi,  one 
of  whom  said  to  him,  "  We  drink  both  wine 
and  brandy  in  large  plates  the  whole  day 
long."— 

"Fearful,  indeed,  is  that  spot!  Dark  and 
dim  lights  wander  abont  it — they  are  the  ghosts 
of  the  slain.  At  certain  times  one  hears  bowl- 
ings :  they  are  the  bowlings  of  the  damned- 
shrieks  and  grin$ings  (snarlings!)  of  wicked 
spirits." 

He  might  have  proceeded  from  Kantara 
to  Bagdiui  by  water,  where,  he  says,  the 
Jews  are  mighty  and  rich,  and  their  great 
man  has  still  the  title,  "  the  Prince  of  the 
Captivity ; "  but  be  was  unwilling  to  lose  an 
opportunity '  of  proselytizing  by  the  way. 
It  was  a  sad  thing  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Tiffris  and  the  Euphrates,  where  he  firmly 
beUeves  the  gardens  of  Paradise  to  have 
been  planted,  to  have  his  greatcoat  stolen 
by  a  tnief  of  the  rivers ! 

Away  to  Shiraz,  ceaselessly  travelling  over 
plains  and  mountains,  sleeping  in  the  open 
air,  midst  torrents  of  rain,  pursued  by  earth- 
quakes, wran^lin|f  with  the  orthodox,  and 
everywhere  thinking  very  ill  of  the  Jews : — 

"Wolff  had  been  warned  what  he  must  ex- 
pect in  visiting  the  Jews  at  Shocraz,  and  the  de- 
scription of  their  misery  had  not  been  exag- 
gerated. A  Persian  Mussulman,  of  whom  ho 
had  inonired  their  condition  some  time  before,^ 
had  said :  '  First.  Every  house  nt  Sheeraz  wiUi 
a  low,  narrow  entrance,  is  a  Jew's  house.  Sec- 
ondly. Every  man  with  n  dirty  woollen  or  dirty 
camelVhair  turban  is  a  Jew.  Thirdly.  Evcrv 
coat  much  torn  and  mended  about  the  back,  with 
worn  sleeves,  is  a  Jew's  coat.  Fourthly.  Ev- 
er^ one  picking  up  old  broken  glass  is  a  Jew. 
Fifthly.  Every  one  searching  dirty  robes,  and 
asking  for  old  shoes  and  sandals,  is  a  Jew. 
Sixthly.  That  house  into  which  no  qnadmpcd 
but  a  goat  will  enter  is  a  Jew's.'  All  which 
things,  of  course,  came  into  Wolff's  mind,  as,  in 
company  with  the  two  Armenians,  he  approached 
the  street  where  the  Jews  resided." 

We  hardly  know  when  reading  this  work 
whether  to  regard  it  as  strictly  autobiograph- 
ical, or  whether  to  suppose  that  the  materials 
have  been  worked  up  at  second-hand  from 
the  notes  and  diaries  of  Dr.  Wolff.  Is  it  be, 
for  example,  or  his  bookmaker  who  is  re- 
sponsible for  an  ejaculation  like  the  foUow- 
ingy  suggested  by  a  visit  to  the  prince  of 
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fihirAs:  ^Fire  from  Heaven  must  come 
down  upon  a  court  like  that !  Let  no  person 
dare  to  ask  Wolff  to  eiTe  a  description  of  a 
court  like  that  ?  *'  We  have  no  doubt  that 
he  might  have  written,  without  offence  to  the 
reader,  an  interesting,  and  not  unedifying, 
accoimt  of  a  Persian  palace.  But  we  pass  on 
^th  him  to  the  foot  of  the  Caucasus,  to  Kar- 
rass,  a  town  in  the  midst  of  CLrcassky  but 
belonging  to  the  Eussians : — 

**  One  morning  tremendous  shrieks  were  hoard. 
Wolff  asked  tlio  reason.  Tiie  Circassians  had 
broken  tiirou$;h  the  Russian  line,  had  taken 
prisoners  sixteen  German  boys,  who  were  quietly 
smoking  their  pipes ;  and  haring  placed  the  boys 
upon  their  dromedaries,  were  flying  with  tne 
swiftness  of  eagles  towards  the  mountain." 

^  Dr.  Wolff  baa  strong  sympathies  with  Bus- 
«ia,  and  praises  her  administration  of  con- 
quered territories;  but  where  did  he  learn 
tnat  the  Tartars  of  the  Aral  were  accustomed 
before  their  subjugation  to  feed  on  human 
flesh? 

We  do  not  care  to  deal  with  any  portion 
of  Dr.  Wolff's  memorials  of  his  missionary 
labors  and  social  adventures  in  Ireland  and 
England.  They  betrav  a  good  deal  of  ego- 
tism, and  not  a  little  ill-humor.  They  refer 
to  a  pleasanter  period,  no  doubt,  than  tiiat 
of  his  subsequent  flight  amongst  the  Eastern 
motmtains,  with  robbers  and  assassins  upon 
his  track ;  but,  after  all,  he  is  most  interest* 
ing  when  he  is  most  a  traveller ;  therefore,  let 
us  part  company  with  him  when  he  is  again 
on  the  road  from  Burchund  to  Herat  :-^ 

"  He  walked  the  whole  distance — ^bcing  forty 
miles;  and  just  as  nidit  had  set  in,  two  horse- 
men came  nn  behind  nim.  They  were  of  that 
mighty  and  orare  race,  the  Poolnj,  the  bravest 
people  of  Central  Asia;  who  were  afterwards 
entirely  defeated  and  subdued  by  General  Sir 
Charles  Napier.  When  these  two  Poolnj  came 
n>6bind  Wolff,  tbey  said, '  We  are  sent  by  Ameer 
Assoad-Oolloh-Beyk  to  bring  you  back,  because 
you  are  a  spy  from  Abbos  Mirza.'  ...  *  Wolff 
had  no  resource,  but  was  forced  to  walk  back  to 
Burchund,  a  journey  which  ho  accomplished  in 
three  days,  and  then  he  was  brought  to  the  old 
castle,  which  was  the  residence  of  tiie  ameer. 
Those  castles  are  called  in  the  Persian,  ark,  from 
which  our  Enj^lish  and  German  word  'ark' 
is  derived,  and  it  means  '  a  fortress.'  Here 
Wolff  was  dragged  into  a  largo,  daik  room  by 
the  ameer's  soldiers,  in  a  rude,  disrespectful 
wav.  Each  of  the  soldiers  had  a  matchlock  gun 
in  his  band ;  with  a  burning,  smoking  torch  upon 
it,  which  spread  a  sulphurous  odor  through  the 
room.  On  one  side  of  the  room  sat  the  ameer, 
with  the  chiefs  of  the  desert  oround  him.  The 
ameer  himself  had  a  roost  bcantiful  eye,  and 
pleasant  countenance ;  and  both  ho  and  all  the 
other  chiefs  had  a  galyoon  in  their  mouths,  and 
were  smoking.  On  the  other  side  were  the 
lioollahs  sitting ;  and  in  the  midst  of  them  was 
•  dervish  of  U&x  repute,  whose  name  was  Hadf 


jee  Muhammad  Jawad.  Wolff  was  srt  this  tim* 
in  his  Persian  dress,  and  carried  a  Bible  under 
his  arm,  as  was  his  universal  ciratom  in  travel* 
ling.  The  ameer  first  opened  hb  moudi,  and 
asked  WoUf,  '  Where  do  yon  come  from  1 '— » 
Wolff  said, '  I  come  from  England,  and  am  go- 
ing to  Bokhara.''^'  What  do  you  intend  to  dm 
in  Bokhara  1 '  asked  tlie  ameer. — Wolff  replied^ 
'  I,  having  been  a  Jew,  visit  that  nation  all  over 
the  worid,  and  wish  to  go  to  Bokhara,  in  order 
to  see  whether  the  Jews  there  arc  of  the  ten 
tribes  of  Ismel,  and  to  speak  to  them  aboaS 
Jest».* — ^All  ia  the  loom  exclaimed, '  This  Bum 
must  be  deril-possessed  t  * " 

After  '^ese  and  various  other  interroga* 
tions,  he  was  enabled  to  start  once  more ; 
but  only  to  fall  among  thieves,  to  be  stripped 
from  head  to  fbot»  fastened  to  a  horse's  tail* 
and  driven  in  front  of  his  captors,  who  in« 
cessantly  whipped  him  as  he  went.  Chained 
in  a  dungeon  to  a  gang  of  fifty  prisoners,  he 
was  not  released  until  the  khan  had  inter- 
fered. After  which,  visiting  that  h^h  po- 
tentate«  he  saw  hundreds  of  men  and  women 
with  their  eyes  cut  out,  and  their  noses  and 
ears  amputated.  Upon  the  throne  stood  a 
great  prince  in  that  land,  who  had  killed 
with  his  own  fist  his  father,  mother,  brother, 
sister,  and  son-in-law,  "  and  so  awfhl  was 
his  bodilv  strength  that  he  would  sometimes 
take  hold  of  a  prisoner  and  tear  his*  skull  in 
two."    He  said  to  Dr.  Wolff,— 

" '  For  my  uort,  I  have  no  religion.  I  hava 
already  passed  this  world,  and  the  other  world. 
I  have  got,  however,  one  good  qualitv,  and  that 
is,  I  am  a  man  of  justice ;  I  love  strict  justice  | 
and,  therefore,  tell  me  the  truth,  and  yon  shall 
see  my  justice.  How  much  money  have  thesf 
rascals  taken  from  you  ? '  — Wolff  said, '  They 
hare  taken  from  me  eighty  tomaans.'— He  re* 
peated,  'Eighty  tomauns  1 '  — Wolff  replied, 
'  Yes.'— He  then  said, '  Now  thou  shalt  see  my 
justice.'  So  he  Instantly  ordered  Hassan  Khan 
Coord,  and  all  his  followers,  to  bo  drcadfaUj 
flogged.  He  extorted  from  them  every  forth* 
ing ;  and  after  he  bad  got  back  Wolff's  moneyi 
he  counted  it,  and  said, '  Now  thou  shalt  see  mjf 
justice ; '  and  putting  the  money  into  his  own 
pocket,  without  giving  Wolff  a  single  penny,  ha 
added, '  Now  you  may  go  in  peace.' " 

It  woxdd  be  possible  to  quote  many  simi- 
lar passages  to  show  how  adventurous  has 
beeih  the  career  of  this  bold-hearted  mission* 
ary,  whose  life  we  could  have  wished  to  have 
seen  written  in  a  softer  tone ;  but  the  naira^ 
tive  of  whose  joumeyingB  from  his  youthfbl 
days  to  the  time  of  his  halt,  in  1832,  at  th^ 
gates  of  Bokhara,  occupies  the  present  in* 
teresting  and  important  volume.  Aiutur* 
volume  will  descnbe  the  celebrated  mission 
on  behalf  of  Messrs.  Stoddart  and  ConoUy^ 
and  will  complete  a  work  which,  though  dia^ 
figured  by  much  dogmatism  aad  flippancy^ 
is  one  calculated  to  fascinate  almost  erery^ 
alaaofroites. 
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From  Cbainberf*«  Jonma]. 
THE   RULING   PASSION. 

One  of  the  prettiest  of  the  German  wa- 
tering-places IS  Scbl^ssenbourg. 

A  long,  straighti  tedious  avenue  takes 
you  to  it  firom  the  bright-looking  town  of 

F' ;  twelve  long  miles  without  a  railwaj ; 

but  when  you  get  9iere,  it  is  like  a  garden 
wiUi  houses  in  it  not  houses  with  a  garden 
to  them — a  garden  filled  with  flowers,  ex- 
quisitely kept,  tastefully  laid  out,  stMtching 
into  a  park  and  woods  that  an  English  duke 
mi^ht  envy.  Then  there  is  a  conservatory, 
witn  tall  palm-trees  and  other  exotics;  a 
Chinese  temple,  with  f^slights  at  m^^t, 
that  are  contrived  as  if  they  sprang  m>m 
amongst  the  flowers;  and  morning,  noon, 
and  night,  music*— firom  one  of  the  best 
bands  in  Germany.  You  may  sit  and  hear 
it  in  the  garden,  sipping  cofiee  all  the  while, 
or  you  mav  go  into  a  wdl4ighted  room,  nro- 
fided  with  every  newspajper  in  every  lan- 
guage you  could  desire,  fitted  up  ISlo  the 
most  luxurious  drawing-room,  xou  mav 
also  remark  in  the  one  long  street  of  whicn 
the  town  of  Schl6asenbourg  consists,  that 
every  other  house  is  a  banker's  or  money- 
changer's, where  all  kinds  of  facilities  for 
obtaining  or  changing  money  are  offered. 

'*  How  rich  ana  prosperous  the  little  town 
l&ust  be,"  you  remark :  ''  what  a  beneficent 
government ;  ^  for  all  these  luxuries  are 
given  for  nothing.  No  visitor  is  asked  to 
pay  for  the  expensive  garden  that  surrounds 
nis  lodgings,  or  the  gas,  or  the  music,  or  the 
newspapers,  or  the  sofas^-aU  is  generously 
pronded  ^  some  invisible  power.  I^t  us 
walk  into  the  noble  saloon  with  its  lofty 
painted  ceilings,  past  the  soft-seated  news- 
room, and  we  shall  see  the  munificent  pro- 
vider of  flowers  and  music-— the  board  of 
green  doth,  the  bank  and  its  directors,  the 
rouge  et  noir,  and  the  roulette-table. 

IHio  bank  is  obliged  to  lay  out  a  certain 
portion  of  its  enormous  profits  every  year  on 
the  place ;  the  gardens,  the  conservatories, 
^d  every  luxury  are  kept  up  to  render  at- 
tractive the  temple  of  the  blind  goddess. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  look  lor  fiery  passions, 
deep  despairs  among  the  players ;  most  wear 
an  outward  calm;  there  is  only  a  sort  of 
fixed,  haggard  look  and  contraction  of  the 
moudi  sometimes  to  be  detected,  that  speaks 
•a  with  an  inward  curse. 

I  had  come  to  Schldssenbourg  as  the  med- 
ical attendant  of  an  old  and  valued  friend  as 
Feu  as  patient.  I  had  no  monev  to  risk,  and 
was  aetermined  not  to  be  seduced  by  that 
atrange  chink  of  gold,  and  the  atmosphere 
of  excitement  pervading  the  rooms. 

M}r  friend,  Harry  Melville,  found  me  in  the 
readinff-room  one  evening.  **  Come,"  said 
he  "Halfc^,  as  you  are  a  philosopherj 
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£mA  behold  the  oddest  specimoi  vou  ever 
set  eyes  on,  and  help  to  make  ner  out.** 
We  went  to  the  roulette-table.  ^  There  Ait 
is,"  said  Harry,  "  between  the  hat  wi^  the 
aoarlet  feather  and  the  old  snufi^*  Qt^tl 
^Hiere ;  she  has  won  again.  Look  at  her  lit- 
tle hands  gathering  up  the  silver  florina-^*- 
they  are  like  a  child's  hands ;  but  her  iaoe— 
did  you  ever  see  such  a  face  ?  " 

''lean  see  nothing,"  said  I,  "but  speo- 
tacles  and  a  false  front,  and  a  large,  old^fash* 
ioned  boimet,  and  a  little  wizzened  figure. 
What  can  it  be  ?  " 

**  Th^e  the  loses  now.  See  how  she  daros 
her  little  hands,  butpla^rs  boldly  again,  witn* 
out  a  moment's  hesitation ;  only  she  sems 
to  consult  some  written  notes  on  a  card! 
Lost  again ;  poor  little  old  lady  I  it  is  evi- 
d^t  she  is  not  a  witch." 

The  heap  of  winnings  was  now  reduced  to 
a  flii^le  gold  piece,  a  double  Frederick  d'or« 
The  uttle  old  woman  seemed  to  hesitate; 
she  looked  eagcdy  at  her  notes,  then  took 
up  the  money  ami  disappeared  ao  rapidly 
that  I  did  not  see  h»  leave  the  room. 

I  should  scarcely  have  remembered  the 
circumstance  ot  the  nersonage  who  seemed 
to  have  impressed  Harry  so  strongly,  but 
f<Hr  the  appearance  of  the  mysterious  little 
old  woman  again  at  the  table  two  or  three 
days  afterwards.  This  time  I  was  deter<r 
mined  to  watch  her ;  it  was  in  the  afternoon 
rather  dueJL«  but  before  the  tables  were 
lighted. 

She  had  an  umbrella,  on  which  she 
leaned  with  a  limping  gait,  the  old  bonnet, 
and  a  large,  dark  shawl.  She  went  straight 
up  to  the  table,  and  without  hesitation  placed 
a  double  Frederick  d'or  on  a  single  number 
•^I  think  it  was  three.  I  looked  at  her  as 
the  table  twmed;  her  hands  were  tightly 
clasped,  her  nedi  stretched  out  The  um* 
brdla  on  which  she  leaned  for  a  walking-stick 
had  fallen  down,  uid  she  did  not  seem  aware 
of  it. 

*'  EUe  ne  toume  plus^-trois ! "  said  the 
croupier.  The  little  witch  had  won  thirty* 
six  double  Fredericks. 

She  gave  an  unmistakable  shout  of  ecs- 
taav.  **  Oh,  beautilul ! "  said  a  dear,  shriU. 
child's  v<^,  and  she  snatched  up  the  gold 

Fieees,  and  aetuallv  ran  out  of  the  saloon* 
turned  to  follow,  but  she  had  disappeared, 
leaving  the  umbreUa  on  the  floor.  I  picked 
it  up,  thinking  it  might  lead  to  some  ac« 
quaintance  with  the  mysterious  little  person, 
Mr  invalid  had  become  worse,  and  I  was 
mucn  taken  up  with  him,  and  did  not  go  to 
the  Cursaal  tor  some  da^s.  Sitting  one 
afternoon  in  the  garden  with  him,  we  were 
li^ssly  watching  some  children,  both  Ger* 
man  and  E^if^sb,  engaged  in  a  game  of 
tude-and^seek,  chasing  each  other  xooad  tba 
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trees.  A  little  girl,  whose  remarkably  grace- 
ful moTements  had  caught  my  attention, 
suddenly  exclaimed  with  a  laugh  and  a 
shout :  "  Oh,  beautiful ! " 

The  voice  was  identical — ^I  coiild  not  mis- 
take it — ^with  that  of  the  little  old  woman  pf 
the  Cursaal.  I  was  determined  to  be  con- 
vinced of  the  fact,  and  when  I  again  looked 
at  the  perfectly  childish  creature  of  eleven 
years  old,  I  could  not  believe  her  to  be  the 
same.  I  rose  from  my  seat  as  she  came 
near,  but  was  rather  puzzled  how  to  accost 
her.  I  have  an  odd  sort  of  shyness  with 
children,  I  feel  so  afraid  of  encountering 
either  of  the  two  extremes  of  shyness  or 
pertness.  At  last  I  bethought  me  of  the 
umbrella. 

"  Stop,  my  little  lady ! "  said  I,  very  tim- 
idly. She  looked  rouna  wondering,  and  with 
the  softest  blue  eyes  in  the  world.  "  Have 
you  not  lost  something  lately — the  other 
evening  in  the  Cursaal  ?  " 

Poor  little  thing !  all  her  ftin  and  frolic 
were  gone.  She  blushed  and  hung  her  head, 
and  I  saw  the  ready  childish  tears  swelling 
under  her  eyelids. 

"I  don't  know,  I" — she  murmured;  and 
I  felt  so  guilty  in  tempting  her  to  an  un- 
truth, that  I  said  at  once:  "You  dropped 
your  umbrella  when  you  were  dressea  up 
the  other  evening.** 

She  came  quite  close  up  to  me ;  all  her 
shyness  was  gone.  ''  O  sir,"  she  said,  '*  if 
you  have  found  me  out,  don't  tell  upon  me, 
pray,  don't.  Never  mind  the  umbrella; 
ana,  sir,  if  you  should  see  me  again,  so, 
dressed  like  an  old  woman,  don't  take  any 
notice." 

*^  But,  my  dear  little  girl,  or  my  dear  old 
lady,  I  cannot  promise  any  thing,  because  I 
am  sure  I  should  lau^h.  What  can  be  the 
reason  of  such  a  disgmse  ?  " 

She  had  not  the  shadow  of  a  smile  as  she 
answered :  "  I  cannot  and  may  not  tell  you ; 
and  perhaps  I  was  wrong  not  to  say  at  once, 
•  No,  it  was  not  my  umbrella ' — and  yet  that 
woiild  be  a  story.  It  is  so  hard  to  know 
what  is  right ;  isn't  it,  sir,  sometimes  P  " 

Her  companions  here  came  to  call  her  to 
play,  but  she  said  in  Oerman^which  she 
spoke  like  a  native^''  No,  I  must  go  home 
now."  Then  turning  to  me  with  a  sort  of 
involuntary  confidence,  she  said :  "  There  is 
nobody  but  me  now  to  attend  to  poor  papa, 
and  it  was  very  wrong  indeed  of  me  to  stay 
playing  here." 

"I  wish,"  said  I,  "you  would  tell  me 
something  more  of  yourself;  I  might  help 
you,  perhaps,  and  your  papa  too." 

She  shook  her  head  sadt}^  "  I  dare  not," 
she  said.  "  It  would  vex  him  so  much  that 
he  mi^ht  die.  We  don't  want  any  thing 
now— gust  now,  I  mean ;  only,  if  you  see  me 


again  theret  don't  tell  anybody;  for,  you 
kuow," — ^this  she  said  in  a  whisper,  "  they 
wont  let  children  play." 

She  went  away  out  of  the  garden  with  a 
sedate  step,  and  ner  face,  thin  and  pale  when 
not  animated,  had  lost  its  childish  expres- 
sion. I  watched  her,  and  longed  to  follow 
and  know  what  the  mystery  was.  She 
stopped,  and  looked  back  hesitating,  and  I 
instantly  joined  her.  "Shall  I  send  your 
umbrella,"  said  I,  "  or  bring  it  you  here  to-> 
morrow  ?  " 

"  Never  mind  that,"  she  said.  "  If  you 
will  only  tell  me  where  you  live^ — ^I  may — I 
don't  know;  but  papa  wont  let  anybody 
come,  and  we  may — ^0  sir,  we  may  want  a 
firiend!"  She  burst  into  tears,  and  then, 
with  an  effort  to  repress  her  sobs,  said: 
"  Tell  me  where  you  hve  ?  " 

I  readily  gave  her  my  card,  and  pressed 
her  slight  little  hand  as  she  ran  away. 

A  few  days  after  that,  in  the  Cursaal,  I 
again  saw  the  strange  little  figure.  I  went 
and  stood  opposite  to  her,  but  I  believe  she 
did  not  see  mc.  She  had,  as  before,  a  double 
Frederick  d'or,  which  she  changed  into  sil- 
ver,  and  began  to  play  first  cautiously,  and 
consulting  some  written  directions,  and 
winning  every  time ;  she  then  staked  gold 
pieces,  and  again  won.  Then  grew  more 
reckless,  and  placed  high  stakes  on  a  single 
number — she  lost;  staked  again — lost  again, 
and  then  her  last  remaining  Rold  pieces  were 
raked  ofil  I  could  not  see  her  face  for  the 
absurd  disguise,  but  as  I  saw  her  glide  from 
the  table,  I  instinctively  followed.  She 
rushed  down  the  steps,  and  into  tbe  garden. 
When  I  came  up,  she  had  thrown  herself  on 
a  |;arden-seat,  had  torn  off  her  disguise,  and 
with  her  childish  hands  covering  her  fece, 
was  sobbing  in  the  bitterest  despair.  When 
she  looked  up,  on  hearing  my  step,  it  was 
sad  to  see  Buch  wild  sorrow  in  a  child's  face. 
"  My  poor  child,"  said  I,  going  up  to  her, 
"what  is  it?" 

"  O  sir,  O  sir,"  she  sobbed,  "  that  cruel 
man!"  Then  a  sudden  idea  seized  her; 
she  sprang  up.  "  Don't  you  think,  for  once, 
only  once,  he  would  give  me  back  a  little 
money,  and  let  me  try  again  ?  " 

"  I  think  not,"  I  said.  "  How  is  it  that 
you  do  this,  and  know  so  little  ?  Tell  me 
all,  and  let  me  perhaps  help  you." 

She  looked  wistfully  in  my  face.  "  If  you 
would  lend  me  a  Frederick  d'or,  I  should  be 
sure  to  win  this  time." 

"  I  will  lend  it  to  you,"  I  said,  "  but  not 
to  play — ^take  it  home." 

She  hung  back,  and  blushed.  "I  dare 
not — ^I  cannot  go  home."  Then  she  burst 
into  a  passion  of  sobs,  exclaiming:  "Oh, 
no ;  papa  would  die :  it  would  kill  him  to  see 
me  come  home  with  nothing--all  lost ! " 
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Let  me  go  home  with  you,"  said  L 
<*  I  am  a  doctor ;  if  your  father  is  ill,  I  may 
be  of  use  to  him." 

She  hesitated,  and  then,  with  a  sudden 
resolution,  took  my  hand,  and  led  me  on. 
It  was  a  turning  not  far  from  the  Cursaal, 
down  a  lane,  and  into  a  yard,  where  there 
was  a  stand  of  donkeys  at  one  end,  and  a 
washerwoman  at  the  other.  The  door  of  a 
mean  house  stood  open,  and  my  little  guide 
asked  me  to  stop  at  the  bottom  of  the  stairs, 
while  she  first  went  up  to  her  father.  I 
watched  her  light  step,  and  saw  her  open  a 
door  very  cautiously ;  then  a  shriek  of  alarm 
and  horror  rang  tnrough  the  house,  and  I 
waited  no  fiirther  summons  to  rush  to  the 
Toom. 

The  sight  that  presented  itself  was  indeed 
appalling :  on  the  bed  lay  a  man  apparently 
lifeless,  the  pillow  and  the  sheets  covered 
with  blood.  I  immediataly  raised  his  head, 
and  found  the  bleedinff  proceeded  from  the 
mouth  and  nose — ^he  nad  broken  a  blood- 
Tessel.  The  shrieks  of  the  child  had  brought 
more  assistants  than  enough,  and  by  dis- 
missing  some,  and  making  use  of  others,  I 
succeeded  at  last  in  restoring  consciousness 
to  the  invalid,  and  calmness  to  his  poor  lit- 
tle daughter. 

While  applying  remedies,  I  was  obliged 
to  stop  eveiy  attempt  to  speak  on  the  port 
of  the  patient ;  but  he  smiled  at  AHce,  whose 
every  faculty  seemed  absorbed  in  watching 
him,  and  turned  his  eves  towards  the  table 
by  the  side  of  the  bed.  On  the  table  were 
a  pack  of  cards  and  a  pair  of  much-used 
dice,  a  note-book  to  prick  the  numbers,  and 
ano^er  with  a  pencil  by  its  side,  and  filled 
with  calculations.  The  man's  face  was  hag- 
gard and  emaciated,  evidentlv  in  the  last 
atages  of  consumption,  but  of  finely  chiselled 
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features  I  his  hands  also  were  delicately 
formed.  He  was  making  efforts  to  speak, 
and  tried  to  point  still  to  the  table,  when 
Alice's  quick  eye  fell  on  a  letter  which  he 
must  have  received  in  her  absence.  She 
held  it  out  to  him.  I  saw  the  hectic  mount 
to  his  cheek ;  and  with  a  fiash  of  the  eye 
and  a  violent  efibrt  to  raise  himself  and  to 
seize  it,  he  exclaimed :  **  Thank  God !  I  have 
not  ruined  my  little  Alice.  It's  all  her  luck, 
and  she  deserves  it  all."  The  effort  brought 
on  a  return  of  tiie  bleeding;  he  fell  back 
exhausted,  and  never  spoke  again. 

The  letter,  whose  perusal  had  so  strongly 
affected  him,  proved  to  be  the  announcement 
of  a  considerable  fortime,  which  had  been 
long  in  litigation,  having  been  adjudged  to 
him,  and  at  his  death,  to  nis  daughter  Alice. 
His  name  and  family  were  discovered  by 
this  and  other  papers. 

The  rest  we  could  only  guess;  his  fatal 
propensity  to  gambling,  his  illness,  and  his 
sending  lus  child,  when  unable  to  go  to  the 
table  mmsclf— living  thus,  by  what  he  had 
called  her  wonderful  luck,  sometimes  in  ease, 
sometimes  on  the  verge  of  starvation ;  and 
the  end  of  the  feverish,  fitful  life  coming  as 
I  have  said. 

Poor,  desolate  little  Alice  did  not  now 
want  £riends;  aunts  and  cousins  who  had 
ignored  her  existence,  and  avoided  her  gam- 
blinff  father,  now  disputed  with  each  other 
so  violently  her  bringing  up,  that  she  stood 
a  chance  of  being  torn  up  by  the  roots  alto- 
gether. 

I  did  not  lose  sight  of  her;  and  when, 
many  years  after,  I  met  the  graceful,  some- 
what pensive  girl — ^for  she  always  retained 
a  shaae  of  mdancholy — she  had  never  for- 
gotten her  friend  the  doctor  of  Bad-Schl6ss- 
enbourg. 


Chbap  Meat. — ^A  foreign  provision  broker 
at  Liverpool  writes  to  the  Timea  as  follows: 
"  In  reference  to  the  high  prices  of  fresh  meat, 
which  hare  called  forth  the  combined  resistance 
of  the  consumers  at  Bristol,  it  fortanately  hap- 
pens that  the  United  States  of  America  have 
supplied  OS  this  year  with  a  doable  ooantity  of 
really  excellent  salt  beef  at  prices  which,  when 
fiuriy  known  by  the  British  public,  will  be  most 


acceptable.  Really  good  salt  beef  of  last  sea- 
son's cure  can  be  porchascd  wholesale  at  from 
two  and  a  half  pence  to  five  pence  per  pound, 
with  a  laree  proportion  of  prime  joints.  This 
micht  be  sold  in  retail  at  threepence  to  sixpence, 
and  confer  a  ^at  boon  on  the  community.  The 
moat  is  considered  quite  good  enough  for  our 
soldiers  and  sailors,  and  only  requires  a  fair  trial 
to  become  an  ardde  of  regular  home  consump- 
Uon." 
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From  The  Literary  Gazette. 
AN  ARCTIC  BOAT  JOURNEY.* 

The  modem  storv  of  axctio  enterprise 
equals  in  variety,  ana  perhaps  surpasses  in 
interest,  any  tale  of  neroic  adventure^  of 
which  the  world  has  yet  heard.  It  is  spkit- 
stirrix^,  in  these  days  of  luxurious  habits 
and  or  smooth,  easy  living,  to  know  that 
there  are  men  yet  among  us  of  the  grand 
^d  8tamp-*men  who  are  ready  ta  fuce  any 
danger,  to  undergo  any  fiitigue,  to  fbrsake 
Mends,  and  home,  and  country,  in  order  to 
enlarge  the  boundaries  of  knowledge,  to  in- 
crease the  stores  of  science,  and  to  satisfy 
that  thirst  for  enterprise  which  seems  so  pe- 
culiarly a  feature  of  the  Saxon  race. 

The  sickly  and  timid  counsel  of  utifitari- 
ans,  who,  after  Manchester  fiishion,  depre- 
cate any  risk  which  is  incurred  without  Ae 
prospect  of  an  immediate  and  obvious  ad- 
vantage, will  never  weigh  with  men  of  the 
class  to  which  we  are  alluding.  And  it  is 
well  that  this  is  the  case ;  for  the  love  of 
Imowled^  for  its  own  sake,  the  capability 
of  endurmg  hardships  and  the  readmess  to 
submit  to  uiem,  the  generous  ardor  which  is 
unacquainted  with  fear,  and  can  calmly  look 
death  in  the  face,  the  belief  in  the  ultimate 
gain  which  wUl  compensate  for  all  present 
sufiering,  form  the  main  elements  of  a  noble 
character  and  the  basis  of  all  that  is  truly 
illustrious  in  national  history.  The  narra- 
tives of  arctic  adventure,  like  the  enterprises 
tlwmsdves,  are  now  extremely  numerous, 
and,  with  the  exception  of  mere  compila- 
tions, there  is  not  one  of  them  which  will 
not  repay  perusaL  How  curious  it  is,  bv 
tiie  aia  of  a  good  map,  to  follow  out  the  dil- 
fer^t  lines  of  discovery ;  and  even  the  map 
itself^  apart  from  any  other  record,  has  a 
strange  tale  of  its  own  to  telL  Look  at  the 
names  which  have  been  given  to  the  bays, 
capes,  and  islands  discovered  in  that  uUima 
thwe.  Almost  every  one  of  them  has  a 
touching  significance  and  meaning.  Some 
recall  the  history  of  past  adventures,  and  the 
names  of  arctic  sea-kings,  which  are  dear 
to  Englishmen;  others  umd  one  on  some 
pleasant  spot  of  the  home  country,  taid  be- 
tray by  no  dubious  token  the  Jmrn-weh  of 
their  discoverers ;  while  others,  again,  like 
Fury  Beach,  Point  Anxiety,  Cape  Desola- 
tion, and  Cape  Farewell,  seem  at  once  to  re- 
veal a  tale  of  endurance  and  of  suffering. 

The  **  Boat  Journey  "  now  before  us  is  a 
record  of  hardships  and  of  dangers  incurred 
by  eight  brave  men  who  formed  a  portion  of 
Dr.  Kane's  party  on  the  second  Onnnell  ex- 
pedition. In  the  autumn  of  1854,  the  alter- 
native of  beinff  ice-bound  for  a  second  win- 
ter in  Kensselaer  Harbor,  or  of  risking  a 

*■  An  Arctic  Boat  Journey  in  the  Autumn  of  1864. 
By  Isaac  J.  Hayes.    Richard  Bcntley. 


voyage  of  nine  hundred  miles  in  open  boats, 
was  proposed  to  his  oompanions  bjr  Dr. 
Kane.  For  himself,  he  said,  it  was  a  simple 
duty  of  honor  to  remain  by  the  briff ;  come 
what  mu;ht,  he  would  share  her  fortunes. 
Twenty-lour  hours  were  allowed  fbr  deliber-* 
ation,  and  at  the  close  of  that  time  eight 
men  resolved  to  remain  with  their  command- 
er and  nine  agreed  to  incur  the  desperate 
risk  of  a  voyage  to  Upemavik  (one  or  these 
men,  however,  soon  returned  to  the  ship). 
In  either  case,  the  chances  of  Hfe  were  ex- 
tremely smalL  For  the  whole  company  to 
have  remained  in  the  brig,  would  have  been 
to  convert  the  vessel  into  an  hospital,  if  not 
into  a  grave.  In  attempting  the  southward, 
voyage,  there  was  at  least  the  possibiU^  of 
success,  while  those  remaining  with  Dr.  Kane 
would  have  augmented  means  of  healdi  and 
comfort. 

The  story  of  this  expedition,  and  of  its  xd- 
timate  fhilure,  is  related  by  Mr.  Hayes  in  a 
simple  andunafibcted  st;^le,  without  the  slight- 
est attempt  at  fine  writing.  But  a  book  of 
this  kind  would  gain  nothing  whatever  by 
the  craft  of  the  liUhaUur.  The  interest  is 
too  intense,  the  incidents  too  varied,  to  re- 
quire any  heightening  of  the  effect  Mr.- 
Hayes  has  succeeded  m  bringing  the  scenes 
of  arctic  lifo  before  us  in  aJl  their  terrible 
reality,  and  his  minute  but  not  wearisome 
details  enable  his  readers  to  form  a  lifelike 
picture  of  the  arctic  worid.  And  a  marvel-- 
lous  picture  it  is — gloomy  enough  in  the 
background  to  have  afforded  fresh  imager 
of  horror  to  Dante  or  Milton :  while  the  ■ 
li^t  and  warmth  surrounding  the  "  figure 
pieces  "  bring  out  in  e&quisite  relief  the  hu- 
man interest  of  the  landscape. 

We  shall  not  attempt  to  track  the  steps  of 
Mr.  Hayes  and  his  party  through  the  devi- 
ous windings  of  their  course,  and  to  describe 
the  difficulties  with  which  they  had  to  con- 
tend; but  we  shall  endeavor  to  ffive  our 
readers  some  idea  of  the  life  led  py  these 
brave  men  during  a  portion  of  the  time  that 
they  were  absent  from  the  <<  Advance."  Hie 
hope  of  reacMng  ud  open  sea,  and  thus  of  es-* 
caping  to  Upemavik^  stimulated  them  for '  a 
wlnle,  and  sustained  them  through  almost 
incredible  harcMiips.  Sometimes  a  storm 
threatened  to  engulph  them,  sometimes  the 
masses  of  floating  ice  appearing  likelv  to 
crush  the  boats,  tMy  were  compelled  to  houi 
them  up  upon  the  floe ;  anon,  a  crack  in  the 
ice  divided  the  cargo  from  its  masters ;  or 
blankets,  bread-bags,  and  buffalo  robes  be- 
came soaked  in  the  water.  On  they  went, 
sometimes  almost  starved,  often  drenched 
with  rain  and  spray,  with  the  thermometer 
at  twenty-one  degrees,  and  their  clothes 
'^  stiffening  on  them  like  pasteboard : "  still 
on— now  hauling  their  boats  on  the  rocks } 
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now  dodmg  throueh  the  packs;  now  fear- 
IcLg  that  thoy  should  be  frosen  up  and  per- 
ish; now  hopinff  against  hope  that  they 
would  yet  gain  the  open  sea. 

"  That  we  shonid  feel  despondent  under  the 
dvcmnstaaces  was,  porliaps,  quite  natural ;  bot 
now,  as  on  other  occasions,  there  was  exhibited 
m  the  part^  a  courage  which  triomphed  over 
the  distressing  fortuaes  of  the  day.  Stories^ 
sach  as  sailors  alone  can  tell,  followed  the  cof- 
ibe,  and  intcrmpted  the  monotonous  chattering 
of  teeth ;  and  Godfrey,  who  had  a  penchant  for 
nearo  melodies,  broke  out  from  time  to  time 
wim  scraps  from  '  Uncle  Ned,'  in  al!  its  raria- 
tionf, '  Susannah/  and  '  I'm  off  to  Chnriestown, 
a  little  while  to  stay/  Peterson  recited  some 
chapters  from  his  boy-life  in  Copenhagen  and 
loeiiand ;  John  gave  us  some  insight  into  a  '  run- 
ner's '  life  in  San  Francisco  and  Macao ;  Whip- 
ple told  some  horrors  of  the  forecastle  of  a  Lir- 
erpooi  packet;  but  Bonsall  drew  the  ehief 
applause,  by  '  Who,  wouldn't  sell  a.  farm  and 
go  to  sea  ?^" 

There  were  greater  perils  in  store  for  them. 
At  length  they  found  that  they  could  go  no 
ibrther ;  to  retreat  was  as  impossible  as  to 
advance.  The  shore  on  which  they  were 
cast  was  more  barren  than  any  thej  had  yet 
seen.  **  The  hills  were  ooyered  with  snow; 
the  valleys  were  filled  with  drift ;  the  streams 
were  all  dried  up ;  the  sea  was  shrouded  in 
its  gloomy  maoUe.  Night>— the  longaictic 
night-— was  setting  in ;  already  the  sun  was 
below  the  horizon  during  the  greater  part 
of  eaoh  tw^nty-fbur  bours»  and  in  a  short 
time  he  would  sink  to  rise  no  more."  With 
food  enough  to  last  them  for  one  fortnight, 
and  with  only  fUel  sufficient  to  cook  tneir 
food  and  melt  water,  they  commenced  a  des- 
perate struggle  for  existence.  The  first  thing 
to  be  done  was  to  build  a  hut.  Fortunatelv» 
they  had  an  ice-chisel  with  which  they  could 
loosen  the  frozen  stones,  which  they  onried 
on  their  shoulders.  These  were  cemented 
with  sand,  shovelled  up  with  a  tin  dinner- 
plate  into  a  a  discard^  bread-bag.  Their 
oars  served  for  rafters,  over  which  tne  boat's 
sails  were  stretched  out  and  secured  by  heavy 
•tones.  To  thatch  the  canvas  they  were 
compelled  to  search  beneath  the  snow  for 
mots.  All  this  consumed  a  weary  time^  and 
the  prospect  of  starvation  was  upon  them. 
Fox-traps  were  set,  but  the  animals  refbsed 
to  be  caught ;  they  tried  to  eat  the  rock^ 
lichen,  but  though  it  kept  off  the  sensation 
of  hunger,  it  made  them  ilL  Thdr  condi- 
tion is  "  fkst  approaching  the  horrible.''  A 
visit  from  thcKsqiumaux  affords  some^ im- 
mediate rcHcf ;  th^  bring  with  them  frozen 
meat  and  blubber.  In  connection  with  this 
visit,  Mr.  Ha]^es  has  a  tale  to  relate  which 
we  must  let  him  do  in  his  own  words :— 

"Leaving  the  hunters  to  look  after   their 
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teams,  I  returned  to  the  hut.  The  Uindfaig 
snow  which  battered  my  face,  made  me  insensi* 
blc  to  every  thing  except  the  idea  of  getting  out 
of  it ;  and  thinking  of  no  danger,  I  was  in  the 
act  of  stooping  to  enter  the  doonvay,  when  ^ 
sudden  noise  bcliind  mo  caused  me  to  look 
around,  and  there,  close  at  my  heels,  was  the 
whole  pack  of  thirteen  hungry  dogs,  snarling, 
snappmg,  and  showing  their  sharp  teeth  like  a 
drove  oiP  ravenous  wolves.  It  was  fortunate 
that  I  had  not  got  down  upon  ray  knees,  or  they 
would  have  been  upon  my  back.  In  foct,  so  im* 
petoous  was  their  attack,  that  one  of  tliem  had 
already  sprung  when  I  faced  round.  I  caught 
him  on  my  arm  and  kicked  him  down  the  hiU. 
The  others  were  for  the  moment  intimidated  by 
the  snddeuness  of  my  movement,  and  at  seeing 
the  summary  manner  in  which  their  leader  had 
been  dealt  with ;  and  they  were  in  the  act  of 
sneaking  awav,  when  they  perceived  that  I  was 
powerless  to  do  them  any  harm,  having  nothing 
m  my  band.  Again  they  assumed  the  offensive : 
they  were  all  around  me ;  an  instant  more  and  I 
should  be  torn  to  pieces.  I  had  faced  death  in  sev- 
eral shapes  before,  but  never  had  I  felt  as  then ; 
my  blood  fairly  curdled  in  my  veins.  Death  down 
the  red  throats  of  a  pack  of  woIHsh  dogs  had 
something  about  it  peculiarly  unpleasant,  Con- 
scious of  my  weakness,  they  were  preparinff  for 
a  spring ;  I  had  not  time  even  to  halloo  for  help 
•—to  run  would  be  the  readiest  means  of  bring- 
ing the  wretches  upon  me.  My  eye  swept  roand 
the  K^oup,  and  caught  something  lying  half- 
buri<^  in  the  snow,  about  ten  feet  distant. 
Quick  88  a  flash  I  sprang,  as  I  never  sprang  be^ 
fore  or  since,  over  the  back  of  a  huge  fellow  who 
stood  before  me ;  and  tho  next  instant  I  was 
whirling  about  me  the  lash  of  a  long  whip,  cut- 
ting to  tho  richt  and  lefV.  The  dogs  retreated 
before  my  blows  and  the  fury  of  my  onset, 
and  then  sullenly  skulked  behind  the  rocks. 
The  whip  had  dearly  saved  my  life  ;  there  was- 
nothing  else  within  my  reach  ;  and  it  had  been 
dropped  there  quite  accidentallr  by  Kalutunah 
as  he  went  down  to  the  sledges. 

Their  main  hope  now  is  in  the  savages, 
but  the  supply  of  food  from  them  is  very  un- 
certain. Often  the  verge  of  starvation  is 
reached — a  few  davs  more,  and  all  will  be 
over;  but  again  food  is  brought  them  — 
juicy  bear's  meat,  puppy  chops,  and  birds. 
Their  spirits  revive ;  and  the  perusal  of  Wal- 
ter Scott's  "Fair  Maid  of  Perth,"  or  "Ivan- 
hoe,"  coupled,  spite  of  Dean  Close's  anath- 
ema, with  a  genuine  "Havana,"  infuse  a 
genial  warmth  iu  that  'snow-imbedded  hut. 

One  of  the  visitors  to  the  hut  is  deserving 
of  mention.  She  was  a  widow  lady,  and  her 
husband's  soul  having  passed  for  a  time  into 
the  body  of  a  walrus,  she  was,  of  course, 
prohibited  from  dining  off  that  animal.  But' 
as  the  walrus  happened  to  be  the  only  food 
then  in  season,  she  was  compelled  to  satisfy 
herself  with  frozen  birds,  which  had  been 
killed  the  previous  summer.  However 
neither  grief  nor  hard  fare  appear  to  have 
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aflfected  the  widow's  appetite,  since  she 
would  manage  to  eat  six  hirds  for  supper, 
each  as  large  as  a  young  pullet. 

Staryation  from  cold  and  hunger  was  not 
the  only  enemy  to  he  feared  in  this  desolate 
region.  The  Esquimaux,  like  all  savages, 
were  treacherous  ;  and  had  it  not  heen  for 
fear  of  the  strangers'  guns,  thev  would 
douhtless  have  destroyed  the  whole  party. 
One  or  two  hair-breadth  escapes  are  re- 
corded; but  these  risks  were  viewed  very 
calmly  by  men  whose  chance  of  life  was  les- 
sening every  day.  How  they  made  a  des- 
gerate  effort  to  escape  from  their  icy  tomb ; 
ow  they  were  driven  back  again  in  despair ; 


AN    ARCTIC   BOAT   JOURNEY. 


how  once  again  the^  sallied  forth  on  the 
sledges  of  the  Esquimaux — having  left  the 
owners  asleep  under  the  effects  of  opium ; 
how  they  were  overtaken  by  the  savages ; 
and  how,  with  the  courage  that  desperation 
alone  can  give,  they  compelled  them  to  drive 
onward  to  the  brig ;  is  atl  described  by  "Mi. 
Hayes  with  great  vividness  and  power.  A 
narrative  so  interesting  as  this  '^Arctic  Boat- 
Journey  "  does  not  often  fall  into  the  hands 
of  a  reviewer.  Mr.  Hayes  is  about  to  start 
on  another  expedition.  He  will  assuredly 
carry  with  him  the  good  wishes  of  all  hit 
friends  and  readers. 


THE  CONVEY ANCER»S  PUPIL^S  LAMENT. 

When  hands  with  writing  deeds  are  shaking. 
And  fevered  brains  with  abstracts  aching, 
And  hearts  for  lack  of  fees  are  breaking  ; 
When  tangled  titles  brin^  despair, 
And  blackest  drafts  of  wills  are  there, 

From  many  a  sharp  attorney's  den ; 
There  is  a  tlirob  of  rapture  still, 
One  gleam  breaks  throagh  the  clouds  of  ill, 
One  thought  buoys  up  the  sinking  will ; 
It  is  the  hope  of  evening  drill, 

And  breathing  once  fresh  air  again. 

The  time  draws  on  towards  half-past  four ; 
But  still  fresh  work  remains  in  store ; 
A  gloomy  draftsman  still  dictates. 
And  warns  we  must  obey  the  fates. 
I  hear  the  trumpet's  blast  alarming, 
In  every  staircase  men  are  arming, 

As  gentle  evening  falls  : 
The  Temples  send  a  goodly  train. 
And  Lincoln's  Inn  and  Chancery  Lane, 

And  Gray's  monastic  halls. 

The  briefless  here,  a  sturdy  band, 
Both  practice  and  respect  command. 
While  grim  Q.  C/s  inactive  smnd, 

And  miss  the  court's  applause. 
Lord  Campbell's  eyes  with  joy  would  shine. 
Could  law  and  equity  combine, 
As  here  they  form  one  stalwart  line. 

To  aid  their  country's  cause. 
One  law  inspires,  one  badge  each  cap  bedecks, 
'Tis  salus  populi  suprema  Ux, 

But  ah  !  no  bugle's  sound  that  frays 
The  owlet's  on  the  bench  ,of  Grays, 
Ko  Brewster's  voice  may  raise  my  mettle, 
Or  help  me  this  vile  dnm  to  settle. 
Alas  !  the  hour  has  passed  away ; 
Too  late  to  join  my  squad  to^ay  ! 
One  voice  still  interrupts  my  lines, 
'Tis  Exors  admors  ff  a8$ign8» 

'-'Punch, 


Wb  close  our  list  of  American  books  with 
"  The  Cottages  of  the  Alps,  or  Life  and  Man- 
ners in  Switzerland,"  "  by  a  Lady,"  of  whom 
we  shall  only  say  that,  if  we  had  the  option,  we 
should  most  respectfully  decline  to  travel  throng 
Switzerland  or  any  other  part  of  the  world  m 
her  company. 


<(< 


The  Sand-Hills  of  Jutland,"  by  Hans 
Christian  Andersen,  is  a  small  volume  comprise 
ing  eighteen  tales,  most  of  which  owe  their  ex- 
istence to  that  faculty  which  their  author  it 
known  to  possess,  of  interpreting  the  language 
spoken  by  birds,  beasts,  trees,  winds,  waters, 
and  even  of  tilings  commonly  supposed  to  be 
inanimate,  such  as  an  inkstand  or  the  neck  of  a 
boule. 


The  third  volume  of  M.  Guizot's  "  Memoirs 
to  Illustrate  the  History  of  My  Time  "  compre- 
hends the  interval  between  the  opening  of  the 
session  of  1832,  M.  Guizot  being  Minister  of 
Public  Instruction,  and  the  dissolution  of  the 
cabinet  on  the  22d  of  Februarv,  1836,  when  it 
was  socceeded  by  that  of  which  M.  Thiers  was 
president. 

"  The  Glaciers  of  the  Alps,"  a  work  compris- 
ing the  results  of  three  years'  personal  observa- 
tion, by  Professor  Tyndale,  is  announced  as 
forthcoming  by  Mr.  Murray. 

Am  "  Account  of  the  chief  fibre-yielding  prod- 
acts  of  India,"  by  Dr.  Forbes  Watson,  is  about 
to  be  published  by  Messrs.  Bell  and  Daldy. 
Portions  of  this  work  were  read  by  tlie  author 
before  the  Society  of  Arts  during  the  past  month. 

The  well-known  German  author  and  travel- 
ler, J.  Gerstaecker,  has  brought  out  two  fresh 
volumes,  descriptive  of  his  voyages  in  the  Pacific 
and  Polynesia,  and  entitled,  "Die  Inselwelt" 
(The  Island  World). 
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.   THE  BOSES  OF  THE  PHILIPPINE  IS- 
LANDS. 

"  Tbo  roses  of  tho  Philippino  Islands  are  white 
at  sunrise,  pink  at  noon,  and  crimson  at  twi- 
light." 

B08E8,  yonr  changeful  life  appears  to  be 
A  type  of  ours :  ye  greet  the  morning  light 

From  every  stain  or  earthly  contact  free, 
Clad  in  a  spotless  garb  of  vircin  white^ 

Just  so  the  mind,  at  Childhood^  early  age, 

Presents  to  view  a  fair,  unwritten  page. 

'Tis  noon :  behold  a  blushing  tint  o'crspreads 
Your  snowy  leaves;  and  thus,  in  Youth's 
sweet  years, 

Hope  o'er  tho  heart  a  soft  illusion  sheds. 
By  whose  deceptive  art  each  spot  appears 

To  smile  with  light,  each  object  to  assume 

A  magic  tint  of  loveliness  and  bloom. 

At  twilight  comes  a  change — ^rich  crimson  dyes 
Pervade  your  leaves ;  and  thus,  when  Youth 
is  o'er, 

Jovs  from  a  deeper,  purer  source  arise ; 

The  mind  pours  forth  the  treasures  of  its  store. 

In  warm  and  glorious  coloring  arrayed, 

Casting  a  radiance  o'er  the  time  of  shade. 

Oh !  may  the  heart,  in  Childhood's  opening  day, 

Receive  impressions  traced  by  careful  love ; 
And,  ere  Youth's  blooming  season  flits  away. 

May  we  so  seek  true  wisdom  from  above. 
That  holy  thoughts,  kind  deeds,  and  precepts 

sago. 
May  cheer  the  sober  twilight  of  our  age ! 

— Ladies*  Companum, 


CORN-FLOWERS. MUSA. 


CORN-FLOWERS. 

As  on  an  ere  long  passed,  I  seem  to  stand 
By  a  low  stile,  o'erarclicd  with  woodbine 
sweet, 

On  either  side  tlio  bread-fruit  of  my  land, 
And  the  blue  corn-flowers  smiling  at  my  feet 

I  hear  from  distant  woods  the  ring-dove's  note, 
The  half-hushed  robin  twitters  in  tlie  brake: 

Above  my  head  the  sunset's  warm  clouds  float. 
Reflected  foliage  stains  tlie  brimming  lake. 

Lost'mong  a  wilderness  of  spears,  I  bind 
A  wreath  of  golden  car  and  azure  bloom ; 

Unwitting  how  the  homeward  path  to  find, 
A  little  one  astray  amid  the  gloom. 

But  hark !  what  sounds  have  hushed  my  simple 
song? 

Tearful  and  trembling  to  a  reed  I  cling ; 
Vague,  childish  terrors  on  my  fancy  throng — 

Impatient  hands  aside  the  corn-blades  fling. 

Ah !  I  am  safe !    I  know  the  gentle  eyes 
Which  beam  on  me  with  gaze  so  fond  and 
true; 
These,  tender  gray,  like  shadowy  twilight  skies, 
Those,  as  the  smiling  corn-flowers,  bright  and 
blue. 

Soft  lips  kiss  off  the  teardrops  from  my  cheek : 
Witn  corn-flowers  round  my  brow,  and  in  my 
hand. 

Home  I  am  borne,  a  weary  nursling  weak, 
While  night  comes  down  upon  the  silent  land. 


Bright,  blessed  childhood  1  yet  a  little  while 
'Tarry,  and  charm  me  with  thy  fairy  lore ; 

While  the  full  sheaves  the  sunburnt  reapers  pile. 
And  the  blue  corn-flowers  strew  the  stabbkk 
floor. 

With  one  great  bound  thy  sunny  hours  are  gone. 
And  gone,  too,  is  each  dear  familiar  face, 

I  look  around  me,  but  behold  alone 
A  few  blue  corn-flowers  in  an  antique  vase  t 

BamsgaUt  July,  1859. 

— Ladiu*  Companion, 


MUSA. 

AwAT  with  yon,  baby,  away  to  the  garden. 
And  leave  ngly  Latin  to  Algernon,  do : 

He  must  learn  tho  lesson,  although  it's  a  hard 
one, 
Bnt,  darling,  there's  plenty  of  time  before  yon. 

Oh,  if  you  bnt  knew,  dear,  you'd  run  like  the 
kitten, 
And  scamper  away  from  a  future  that  waits  :— 
If  yon  kntfw  the  diy  nonsense  that  big  folks  haro 
written 
On  purpose  to  pester  the  little  folks'  pates. 

We  want  all  poor  Algernon's  deepest  attention. 
You  see  his  sad  case  by  the  way  that  he 
frowns ; 
He's  fighting  a  thing  that  they  call  a  declen- 
sion— 
A  sort  of  a  regiment  of  soldiers  called  nonns. 

Hell  beat  them,  yon  know,  for  he's  brave  and 
he's  willing  j 
And  going  to  work  at  them,  hammer  and 
tongs. 
And  mamma  knows  who'll  give  him  a  splendid 
new  shilling 
As  soon  as  he's  perfect  to— here,  see, — '*  By 
StmgM:' 

So  don't  interrupt  him,  my  darling,  with  chatter. 
He  stops  in  his  lesson  to  look  np  and  laugh : 

His  fragile  conception  of  datives  yon  scatter. 
And  cnt  his  poor  ablative  plural  in  half. 

What,  bine  eyes  wide  open  at  hearing  sndi  tid- 
ings. 
At  being  accused  in  snch  very  long  words. 
And  looking  as  wistful  as  if  they  were  chidings  t 
No,  darling,  run  off  to  the  flowers  and  tho 
birds. 

Eh  ?  you  want  a  lesson  ?    Well,  count  all  those 
roses, 
For  each  yon  leave  out  yon  most  pay  me  a 
kiss: 
And  Al  shall  bo  free,  too,  the  moment  he  knows 
his 
MuBot,  muaarvm,  mu — ^what  Al  ? — mtifis. 

So  off  with  you,  baby,  and  oh,  be  contented 
That  youSre  got  no  lesson  to  cloud  that  white 

brow. 
Some  day  yoall  wish  Latin  had  not  been  in* 

vented : 
Perhaps,  in  h^r  heart,  mamma  wishes  so  now. 

^Once  a  WtJc,  £.  M.  B. 
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SICILY    AS    IT   WAS   AND    IS. 

From  The  Westminster  Review  for  January. 
SICILY  AS  IT  WAS  AND  IS. 
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1*  JPiahmeru — Storia  Costihmonale  di  Sici- 

lieu 
2.  La  Farina, — Storia  Doeumeniata  deUa 

Bivoluzione  Siciliana, 
8.  BanaUL — Le  Istorie  Italie  dal  1846  dl 

1853. 
4«  La  Masa, — Documenti  auUa  Bivoluzione 

Siciliana. 

5.  Cordova.'^Bugffiero  Settimo. 

6.  Funkdeom. — Droits  Folitiquea  de  la  Sie- 

He. 

7.  De  Granatelli  (Prince). — Sicily  and  JEng- 

land,    A  pamphlet. 

8.  Parliamentary    Blue-book,      Containing 

Correspondence  of  the  Afiain  of  Naples 
and  Sicily,  1848,  1849. 

The  history  of  the  early  independence  and 
piresent  servitude  of  the  Sicilian  people,  their 
ancient  bonds  of  fellowship  with  England, 
the  important  influence  the  British  govern- 
ment has  at  vaiioua  times  exercised  over 
their  condition,  the  rights  obtained  through 
its  favor,  and  the  misfortunes  resulting  from 
its  indifference,  forms  the  substance  of  the 
'wocka  before  us. 

Voluminous  as  is  the  list,  however,  it 
comprises  but  a  few  of  the  publications 
throu^  which  Sicilians  of  all  ranks,  of  all 
political  shades,  have  perseverii^ly  endeav- 
ored to  draw  attention  to  their  claims  upon 
En^and,  and  to  the  court  of  Naples'  flagrant 
Tiolation  of  engagements  they  believed  this 
country  pledged  to  see  maintained.  Failing 
in  their  primary  object,  dismissed  as  impor- 
.  tunate  suitors  for  assistance  where  they  fan- 
cied they  hod  made  good  a  title  for  redress, 
these  statements  have  gone  forth  to  the  rest 
of  Europe  as  additional  evidence  of  the  pro- 
verbial faithlessness  of  British  diplomacy, 
as  well  as  of  the  surpassing  selfishness  of  a 
people  who,  prizing  their  own  free  hereditary 
institutions  above  all  things,  have  neverthe- 
less raised  no  voice  against  the  abolition  in 
Sicily  of  privil^es  as  time-honored  and  in- 
alienable as  their  own. 

The  Norman  constitution,  the  pride  and 
boast  of  the  island,  the  constitution  which, 
in  a  memorable  debate  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons never  to  be  forgotten,  hardly  forgiven, 
by  the  Sicilians,  was  sneeringly  alluded  to 
by  a  cabinet  minister  as  **  apocryphal,''  owed 
its  (»igin  to  the  celebrated  Count  Roger, 
who,  towards  the  end  of  the  eleventh  cen* 
tury,  here  laid  the  groundwork  of  the  most 


enlightened  kingdom  of  the  age.  Various 
races  then  occupied  different  ports  of  Sicily; 
the  descendants  of  the  original  Sicilians, 
Greeks,  Jews,  and  Saracens.  To  all  of  these, 
with  a  toleration  and  political  sagacity  that 
had  no  parallel  at  the  period,  he  left  the  free 
exercise  of  their  respective  laws  and  relig- 
ions, at  the  same  time  that  he  united  their 
common  interests  by  a  form  of  popular  rep- 
resentation which  rapidly  fused  tiiese  con- 
flicting elements  into  a  homogeneous  whole. 

The  reign  of  his  son,  Boger  II.,  opens 
with  a  ceremonial  which  demonstrates  the 
importance  to  which  Coimt  Roger's  institu- 
tions had  already  attained.  We  read  that 
he  was  crowned  King  of  Sicily,  Duke  of 
Apulia,  and  Prince  of  Capua,*  at  Palermo, 
in  1130,  ^^wOh  the  consent  of  the  assembled 
bishops,  baronSf  and  jurists  of  the  realm  J' 
This  monarch,  who  was  celebrated  throughout 
Europe  for  his  victories  over  the  Greek  em- 
perors and  the  Saracens  in  Africa,  at  home 
pursued  and  amplified  his  father's  poUoy. 

For  nearly  two  centuries  the  prosperity 
of  Sicily  continued  unabated.  Though  on 
failure  of  male  heirs  the  crown  had  passed 
through  a  princess  to  the  House  of  Suabia, 
its  privileges  and  independence  had  never 
been  infringed.  No  prince  of  that  dynasty, 
on  assuming  the  imperial  sceptre,  was  per- 
mitted to  retain  sovereignty  over  the  island, 
being  bound  to  cede  his  authority  and  the 
regal  title  to  one  of  his  sons ;  nor  could  ^e 
transfer  be  pronounced  valid  without  the 
sanction  of  the  Sicilian  Parliament,  before 
whom  the  new  king  was  required  to  present 
himself,  and  swear  adherence  to  the  consti- 
tution bequeathed  by  his  Norman  ancestors. 

The  ambition  and  recklessness  of  the  Ro- 
man pontiffs  brought  the  calamities  of  a 
French  invasion  upon  Southern  Italy.  Man- 
fred, king  of  Sicily,  was  slain  at  the  battle 
of  Benevento,  in  1266,  and  Charles  of  An- 
jou  received  from  Pope  Clement  IV.  the  for- 
mal investiture  of  his  dominions.  Trans- 
porting the  seat  of  government  to  Naples 
for  sixteen  years,  Charles  compelled  the  Si- 
cilians to  bow  beneath  a  tyranny  which  the 
bloody  Vespers  terribly  revenged.     Eight 

*  Under  the  two  last  designations  was  comprised 
the  chief  part  of  the  present  kingdom  of  Naples. 
By  old  writers  the  continental  posf^esfiions  oi  the 
crown  of  Sicily  are  frequently  spoken  of  as  Sicilif 
beyond  (he  Straits,  Hence  tno  titio  assumed  k^y 
Charles  of  Bourbon  in  17d5~King  of  the  Two  Sic- 
ilies. 
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thousand  French  were  massacred  in  the  isl- 
and, and  every  trace  of  their  ahhorred  rule 
was  swept  away.  Naples,  meantime,  either 
less  oppressed  or  less  capable  of  freeing  it- 
self from  the  oppressor,  remained  in  subjec- 
tion to  the  Angevin  prince,  and  for  upwards 
of  a  century  and  a  half  to  his  descendants, 
whose  vices  alone  rescue  them  from  oblivion. 

The  first  care  of  the  Sicilian  Parliament, 
on  resuming  the  exercise  of  its  functions, 
vras  to  o£fer  the  crown  to  Peter  of  Arragon, 
married  to  Constance,  the  only  daughter  of 
King  Manfred.  This  invitation  was  at  once 
accepted.  Peter  hastened  to  Palermo,  where 
he  swore  to  observe  the  statutes  and  privi- 
leges of  the  nation ;  then,  having  obtained 
the  recognition  of  his  second  son,  James,  as 
his  successor  in  the  island,  left  him  among 
his  future  subjects  imder  the  guardianship 
of  his  mother,  and  returned  to  Spain. 

It  was  during  the  sway  of  the  Arragonese 
Hne  that  the  Sicilian  constitution  reached 
its  highest  development.  In  1296,  the  par- 
liament, composed  of  three  chambers,  or 
Bracci,  ecclesiastics,  nobles,  and  commons, 
the  btter  including  not  only  the  mayors  of 
the  cities  and  boroughs,  but  a  "  certain  num- 
ber of  burgesses  selected  for  their  learning, 
wealth,  and  influence,"  shared  with  the  king 
the  power  of  legislation.  The  right  of  im- 
posing taxes,  as  well  as  that  of  making  peace 
or  of  declaring  war,  was  also  its  peculiar  at- 
tribute. It  was  convoked  and  dissolved 
every  year,  and  could  only  be  convoked  or 
dissolved  by  itself.  The  king  was  forbidden 
to  quit  the  kingdom  without  the  consent  of 
the  parliament;  and  municipal  indepen- 
dence, civil  liberty,  and  the  right  of  private 
property  were  guaranteed. 

The  extinction  of  the  Sieilio-Arragonese 
djmasty  at  the  commencement  of  the  fi^eenth 
century,  transferred  the  crown  to  the  elder 
branch  of  the  reigning  kings  of  Arragon, 
who  ere  long,  by  the  union  of  the  Ferdinand 
with  Isabella  of  Castille,  became  monarchs 
of  all  Spain.  Tenacious  of  their  ancient 
rights,  and  exacting  firom  each  of  the  Span- 
ish kings,  either  in  person  or  through  their 
representatives,  the  usual  oath  of  fidelity  to 
the  constitution,  the  Sicilians  were  able  to 
preserve  a  greater  share  of  independence 
than  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  other  portions  of 
that  vast  empire  which,  by  conquest  or  in- 
heritance, aggregated  to  itself,  besides  its 


transatlantic  possessions,  Naples,  the  Duchy 
of  Milan,  and  the  Low  Countries. 

The  people  of  Palermo  still  point  with, 
pardonable  pride  to  the  bronze  statue  of  the 
Emperor  Charles  V.,  erected  to  commemorate 
his  swearing,  in  their  venerable  cathedral, 
to  observe  "  the  statutes,  constitutions,  priv- 
ileges, immunities,  and  liberties  of  the  king* 
dom : "  while  their  writers  gratefully  record 
that  both  he  and  his  son,  Philip  II.,  though 
in  general  little  careful  of  popular  rights, 
faithfully  maintained  their  pledge.  Even 
amidst  the  general  corruption  and  degener- 
acy  that  marked  the  reigns  of  Philip's  suc- 
cessors, Sicily  had  less  to  complain  of  than 
any  of  the  other  states  dependent  upon 
Spain.  Though  the  parliament  had  lost 
much  of  its  former  vigor,  and  was  only  con- 
vened every  three  years,  it  retained  sufficieot 
authority  to  mitigate  many  of  the  evils  in- 
separable from  a  delegated  government.  It 
still  had  the  right  of  voting  taxes  for  that 
time,  and  of  seeing  that  they  were  applied  to 
the  purposes  for  which  they  were  Toted }  and 
during  the  long  interval  between  each  ses- 
sion, a  deputation  of  twelve  members,  chosen 
from  among  themselves  by  the  three  Bracci, 
represented  the  national  requirements,  regu* 
lated  the  finances,  and  the  supplies  to  be 
granted  to  the  crown. 

The  war  of  the  Spanish  succession,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  trans- 
ferred Sicily  to  Victor  Amedeus,  Duke  of 
Savoy,  who  recognised  at  the  Treaty  of 
Utrecht  as  one  of  the  heirs  of  the  late  king 
of  Spain,  was  crowned  at  Palermo  with  the 
usual  oaths  and  ceremonies,  having  pre- 
viously pledged  himself,  in  one  of  the  articles 
of  that  treaty,  to  preserve  the  liberties  of  8ie» 
Uy,  England,  in  this  transaction,  for  the 
first  time  appeared  upon  the  scene,  as  exer- 
cising a  direct  infiucnce  over  the  political 
condition  of  the  island.  She  promoted  its 
separation  from  Spain,  upon  whose  throne 
now  sat  a  grandson  of  Louis  XIV.,  formerly 
recognized  the  new  king,  and  concluded  a 
treaty  of  commerce  with  the  state. 

The  rupture  of  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht,  after 
a  few  years,  caused  another  general  war,  and 
displaced  Victor  Amedeus.  Sicily  was  tem- 
porarily occupied  by  the  Imperialists,  and 
fluctuated  for  some  time  between  the  rival 
pretensions  of  Spain  and  Austria;  until 
finally,  in  1735,  Charles,  son  of  Philip  V., 
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the  successful  Bourbon  candidate  for  the  intellectual  exertion,  was  insupportable  to 
Spanish  succession,  iras  invested  with  his ,  him ;  and  finding  the  necessity  of  signing 
father's  Italian  possessions  on  the  shores  of  i  his  name  to  the  public  acts  oppressively  irk 
the  Mediterranean.  some,  he  caused  a  stamp  to  be  engraved  with 

Thus  Naples  and  Sicily,  after  having  been  his  signature,  which  was  affixed  in  his  pres- 
divided  more  than  four  hundred  years,  were  ence  to  the  documents.  Councils  of  state 
bnce  more  brought  together  ;  no  bond  of  i  were  equally  unpalatable ;  they  were  rarely 
union  being  acknowledged  by  either  during  assembled  and  speedily  dissolved,  writing 
the  last  two  centuries,  when  they  were  alike  materials  being  prohibited  on  such  occasions 
tributaries  of  Spain,  but  had  no  community  to  avoid  any  protraction  of  their  sittings, 
ofgovemment,  laws,  or  interests.  The  young  |  But  Ferdinand's  worst  qualities  were  for 
Bourbon  prince  to<^  the  title  of  Charles  IH,  many  years  unsuspected.  His  wife,  the  no- 
and  repairing  to  Palermo,  swore  before  the  ^  torious  Caroline  of  Austria,  to  whom  he 
assembled  representatives  of  the  Sicilian  abandoned  the  direction  of  afiairs,  bore  the 
nation,  in  the  same  magnificent  fane  where  odium  of  his  arbitrary  enactments ;  and  he 
the  Emperor  Charles  V.  had  pronounced  the  !  would  have  been  registered  in  history  rather 
same  formula,  to  maintain  inviolate  the  con-  >  as  a  jovial,  careless  sensualist,  than  a  delib- 
atitution  of  the  reahn.  He  was  then  crowned .  erately  wicked  man,  had  not  the  conclusion 
with  great  pomp  as  king  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  of  his  long  reign  demonstrated  that  her 
To  his  honor  be  it  spoken,  Charles  attempted  |  promptings  were  not  requisite  to  impel  him 
no  encroachments  on  the  privileges  of  Sicily ;  to  cruelty  and  bad  faith.  Insatiable  in  her 
and  when,  in  1759,  he  was  called  to  the  |  thirst  for  power,  courageous,  energetic,  dis- 
throne  of  Spain,  Sicilians  and  Neapolitans  solute,  and  vindictive,  the  character  of  this 
equally  mourned  his  departure.  His  third .  queen,  and  the  evil  deeds  of  which  she  stands 
son,  then  a  child  of  eight  years  old,  was  de- 1  accused,  have  their  prototype  in  the  Frede- 
clared  king  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  and  a  regency  gondas  and  Bnmehildas  of  the  dark  ages. 

Possessed  in  no  ordinary  degree  of  the  gift 
of  fascinating  all  whom  it  was  her  interest 
to  gain,  when  the  pursuits  of  pleasure  had 
lost  their  zest,  she  turned  her  arts  to  the 
prosecution   of  diplomatic  intrigues,   and 
The  ministers  who  were  left  in  charge  of  |  launched  the  kingdom  into  the  stormy  sea  of 
the  young  king's  minority  shamefully  abused '  European  politics.    The  times  were  menac- 
their  trust.    When  at  fifteen  he  assumed  the  ing.    The  rapid  progress  of  the  French  Bev- 


appointed.  To  this  prince,  Ferdinand,  fourth 
of  Naples  and  third  of  Sicily,*  is  due  the  dis- 
graceful celebrity  of  destroying,  in  his  old 
age,  the  Sicilian  constitution,  which  thirty- 
fbur  successive  kings  had  respected. 


supremo  power,  it  became  lamentably  appar- 
ent that  he  was  destitute  of  the  mere  rudi- 
ments of  education,  or  of  the  commonest 


olution ;  the  violent  deaths  of  Louis  XVI. 
and  Marie  Antoinette,  sister  to  Queen  Caro- 
line ;  the  hostile  attitude  of  the  French  Di- 


prineiples  of  government,  while  his  inordi- 1  rectory ;  all  naturally  awoke  in  the  court  of 
nate  passion  for  tho  chase  and  athletic  ex^-  Naples  the  utmost  abhorrence  and  alarm, 
cises,  as  well  as  his  more  questionable  pro-  A  coalition  was  formed  with  England,  Aus- 
pensities,  bad  purposely  been  fostered.  His  tria,  and  Russia,  against  France  $  whilst  as 
pastimes  were  worthy  of  a  Domitian  or  a  j  an  internal  measure  of  security,  any  leaning, 
Commodus.  He  delighted  to  sell  fish  in  the  i  real  or  suspected,  towards  republicanism, 
public  markets,  in  the  sordid  disguise,  and  was  unsparingly  dealt  with.    By  a  process 


afiecting  the  language  and  manners,  of  a 
fisherman.  He  once  opened  a  booth  in  the 
camp  at  Portid,  and  dispensed  food  and 


of  reasoning  worthy  of  the  Neapolitan  cabi- 
net, representative  institutions  were  now  de- 
cried as  almost  equally  perilous  as  the  wild- 


wine  to  the  troops  at  low  prices,  his  queen  est  excesses  of  anarchy  to  the  weU-being  of 
and  courtiers  assisting  hhn  in  the  garb  of :  society ;  and  the  Sicilian  constitution,  always 
hostess  and  drawers.    Beading,  or  any  other  |  regarded  with  jealousy  and  dislike,  at  once 

^  -,     , .        ^ ,. .  11.1        c    •  became  avowedly  obnoxious. 

♦  Two  kincs  of  this  name  Iiad  rcicned  over  Sic- 1      m.     ij    ^  •       i»      •       j»       At. 

ily,  and  thieS  over  K§plc».  since  tbeir  wpurntlon  I  ^'^  ""^  occasion  for  mvadmg  the  pnvi- 
mt  the  timo  of  the  Sicilian  Vesper*.    In  their  nnx- ,  leges  of  Sicily  presented  itself  in  1798.    The 

on  this  distinction.  the  king  sent  to  demand  a  subsidy  of  twenty 
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thoosand  ounces  *  per  month /or  aU  (he  time 
ii  might  he  judged  necessary.  This  preten- 
sion, which  sapped  at  the  very  root  of  their 
institutions,  and  which  none  of  their  pre- 
vious monarchs  had  ever  put  forward,  was 
vigorously  opposed.  The  parliament  refused 
its  sanction,  not  to  the  grant,  hut  to  the  he- 
stowing  it  for  an  unlimited  ^leriod.  But  this 
reservation  was  not  supportable  to  the  crown, 
which  seemed  bent  on  enforcing  its  unquali- 
fied demands.  The  Sicilians  on  their  side 
were  equally  determined  on  resistance,  and 
a  revolution  was  impending,  when  a  rapid 
series  of  reverses  in  their  Neapolitan  pos- 
sessions compelled  the  royal  family  to  fly  be- 
fore the  armies  of  France,  and  seek  a  refhge 
among  the  people  whose  liberties  they  had 
Bo  deliberately  assailed. 

The  English  fleet,  fresh  fh>m  the  glories 
of  Aboukir,  protected  the  hurried  departure 
of  the  court.  The  king  and  queen  embarked 
on  Nelson's  flag-ship,  carrying  with  them  an 
immense  amount  of  valuables  and  specie, 
and  accompanied  by  the  British  minister. 
Sir  William  Hamilton.  The  passage  was 
singularly  tempestuous ;  for  many  hours  se- 
rious apprehensions  for  their  safety  were  en- 
tertained. During  the  height  of  the  storm 
one  of  the  young  princes  died.  It  was  in 
the  arms  of  Lady  Hamilton  that  the  royal 
infbnt  breathed  his  last.  At  the  moment  of 
setting  her  foot  upon  the  mole  at  Palermo, 
the  queen  turned  to  the  assembled  crowd, 
"  Palermitans ! "  she  said,  "  will  you  receive 
your  queen  ?  "  An  enthusiastic  burst  of  ap- 
plause was  their  response.  The  generous 
people  forgot  in  the  humiliation  of  their 
monarch,  all  their  recent  causes  of  distrust 
and  resentment.  The  royal  family  were  con- 
ducted in  triumph  to  the  palace,  where  the 
citizens  thronged  to  present  their  homage, 
as  well  as  more  substantial  marks  of  attach- 
ment. Rich  equipages,  horses,  costly  furni- 
ture, were  lavishly  proffered  in  token  of  the 
exultation  with  which  the  presence  of  the 
sovereign  was  hailed  in  his  ancient,  but  long- 
neglected,  capital,  and  of  the  universal  grati- 
fication at  the  confidence  reposed  in  Sicilian 
loyalty. 

This  time  the  stay  of  Ferdinand  in  the 
island  was  too  short,  his  position  too  criti- 
cal, to  admit  of  any  proceedings  unfavorable 
to  the  existing  harmony.    Within   a  few 

*  The  Sicilian  ounce  represented  nt  that  time 
aboat  ten  shillings,  English  currency. 
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months  the  fortunes  of  the  war  changed  \ 
the  Austrians  expelled  the  French  firom  Na- 
ples, and  the  house  of  Bourbon  was  rein- 
stated in  its  territories  beyond  the  Straits. 
The  bloody  reven^  wreaJeed  in  1799,  by 
Caroline  and  Cardmal  Rufib,  the  prime  min- 
ister, on  all  who  were  supposed  to  have  fav- 
ored the  establishment  of  the  short-lived 
Parthenopean  republic,  belongs  to  the  dark- 
est page  in  Neapolitan  history.  Unhappily 
for  the  £une  ot  our  great  naval  hero,  the 
execution  of  Caracdolo  is  inscribed  upon  it. 
But  the  restoration  of  the  royal  family 
proved  of  short  duration.  Li  1806  they 
were  again  driven  forth  at  the  fiat  of  Napo-^ 
Icon,  and,  as  before  loyally  welcomed  in 
Sicily.  Little  probability  seemingly  existed 
that  they  would  ever  return  to  Naples.  Jo- 
seph Buonaparte  was  seated  upon  its  throne 
until  it  suiteid  his  brother  to  transfer  him  to 
Spain,  and  appoint  Murat  to  replace  him. 
A  miniature,  out  prosperous  and  coveted 
kingdom,  was  thus  established  under  the 
protectorate  of  the  empire. 

At  that  juncture  the  power  of  Napoleon 
was  daszhng,  unquestioned.  It  was  only 
a  year  since  the  victory  of  Austerlitx  had 
placed  the  whole  continent  imder  his  control ; 
— since  Pitt,  on  learning  that ,  intelligence, 
had  cried  out  in  bitterness  of  spirit,  **  Boll 
up  the  map  of  Europe!"  Great  Britain 
stood  almost  alone.  Ucr  allies  were  either 
completely  mastered,  or  too  disabled  to  ren- 
der any  further  aid  in  the  protracted  strug- 
gle. Except  Malta,  she  held  no  positions  m 
the  Mediterranean,  and  it  therefore  became 
an  object  of  paramount  importance  to  pre- 
serve Sicily  as  a  point  of  concentration  for 
her  troops.  A  convention  to  this  eficct  was 
accordinglv  entered  into  with  King  Ferdi- 
nand ;  and  in  return  for  the  advantages  thus 
secured,  the  English  government  bound  itself 
to  pay  a  subsidy  of  £400,000  yearly  to  the 
court  while  the  war  lasted,  and  to  protect 
the  island  from  a  French  invasion. 

Some  years  passed  on,  during  which  the 
queen's  animosity  to  the  free  institutions  of 
Sicily  acquired  peater  intensity.  To  her 
dommeennff  spirit,  used  to  the  aosolute  au- 
thority she  had  so  long  wielded  at  Naples, 
the  check  they  imposed  was  inexpressibly 
galling.  Every  means  of  irritation  and  op- 
pression, short  of  openly  violating  the  laws, 
was  unscrupulously  resorted  to.  The  police 
were  unsparing  in  their  inquisition  after 
every  trace  of  liberalism.  Spies  swarmed 
all  over  the  country.  Combined  with  the  re- 
strictions on  freedom  of  speech,  of  reading, 
or  of  the  press,  usual  to  all  despotic  gov- 
ernments, were  the  no*  less  common  pue- 
rilities with  regard  to  personal  costume. 
Whiskers  and  pantaloons,  considered  as 
dangerous  innovations  on  pig-tails  and  knee- 
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breeches,  were  Tigoroasly  proscribed.  Kot 
a  single  Sicilian  was  to  be  found  in  the  cabi- 
net, nor  in  any  office  of  the  state.  Places, 
pensions,  dignities,  all  were  absorbed  by  the 
queen's  parasites.  The  resources  of  the  isl- 
and were  drained,  either  to  defray  the  ex- 
penses of  a  horde  of  Neapolitan  renigees,  or 
m  preparing  abortive  expeditions  for  the  re- 
conquest  of  Naples.  Under  pretence  of  the 
exigencies  of  the  times,  Caroline  seized  all 
the  deposits  at  the  national  bank,  placed 
thereunder  govemment  security ;  and  finally 
filled  up  the  measure  of  her  rapacity  by 
appropriating  the  whole  of  the  property  Im 
in  pledge  by  the  poorest  classes  at  the 
Monte  £  PietiL* 

Up  till  1811  the  English  confined  them- 
selves to  their  military  occupation,  having 
about  eighteen  thousand  troops  stationed  in 
the  island,  and  remained  passive  spectators 
of  the  widening  schism  between  the  crown 
and  the  people.  But  at  this  period  matters 
had  reached  a  crisis  which  necessitated  the 
active  interposition  of  the  cabinet  of  St 
James;  and  a  phase  in  Sicilian  history  was 
entered  upon,  wherein  England  played  a 
part  of  which  the  beginning  and  the  ena  were 
miserably  dissimilar.  It  seems  that  a  two- 
fold danger  alarmed  our  govemment  Not 
only  was  it  to  be  apprehended  that  the  Si- 
cilians, now  driven  to  extremities,  might 
renounce  their  allegiance  and  invoke  the  as- 
sistance of  Murat,  but  traces  had  been  dis- 
covered of  a  conspiracy  on  the  part  of  the 
queen  to  betray  her  British  allies  to  Napo- 
leon. The  exact  details  of  this  singular  plot 
are  not  yet  before  the  world.  Its  proofs  are 
said  to  he  in  certain  documents  in  the  French 
Foreign  office,  which,  accordinff  to  diplo- 
matic rules,  will  not  be  published  until  sixty 
years  after  the  events  they  refer  to  have 
elapsed.  Its  existence,  however,  has  never 
be^  called  in  question. 

The  <^ueen,  dissatisfied  with  England  for 
not  making  the  recovery  of  Naples  the  prom- 
inent object  in  the  war,  had  secretly  turned 
to  another  quarter  for  the  accomplishment 
of  her  desires.  Through  her  grand-niece, 
Maria  Lousia,  recently  united  to  the  emper- 
or, a  channel  of  communication  with  France 
was  opened ;  and  her  restoration  to  the  Ne- 
apolitan throne  was  made  conditional  on  her 
fiftvoring  the  designs  of  Napoleon  in  a  sud- 
den descent  upon  the  English  forces  in  the 
island.  To  foil  these  intrigues,  and  avert  any 
popular  outbreak,  Lord  William  Bentinck 
was  despatched  to  Palermo,  invested  with  the 
double  office  of  commander-in-chief  of  the 

*  The  Monte  di  PUth^  It  \%  icarcely  neccsfmry  to 
explain,  is  a  govcrnmeDt  institution,  a  vast  »oit  of 
pawnbroker's  cflicp,  established  to  secure  to  the 
poor  more  facilities  and  fairer  dealing  than  could 
be  obtoioed  in  a  private  concern. 


British  forces  in  the  Mediterranean,  and 
minister  plenipotentiary  to  the  Siciliali 
court  while  this  emment  man  was  on 
his  way  to  the  country  in  which  his  name  is 
still  so  gratefully  remembered,  the  acm6  of 
maladministration  and  injustice  had  been 
reached. 

An  extraordinary  supply  of  360,000  ounces 
per  annum  was  required  from  the  parliament 
The  nation  was  not  in  a  condition  to  furnish 
this  exorbitant  amount,  and  only  150,000 
ounces  were  voted.  Furious  at  this  non- 
compliance, the  king  rcconvoked  the  cham- 
bers, and  repeated  his  demand;  but  they 
firmly  adhered  to  their  previous  decision. 
In  retaliation  he  arbitrarily  ordered  the  sale 
of  several  communal  and  national  estates, 
and  the  levying  of  a  tax  of  one  per  cent  on 
the  value  of  every  contract.  A  strong  pro- 
test was  then  issued  by  the  parliament 
aj^ainst  these  unconstitutional  measures,  set- 
ting forth  that,  "During  an  uninterrupted 
period  of  several  centuries  the  Sicilian  peo- 
ple had  never  recognized  any  other  means 
of  supplying  the  royal  treasury  except  by 
such  contributions  as  were  approved  of  by 
their  representatives  during  the  sitting  of 
parliament"  The  king's  reply  to  this  re- 
monstrance was  the  arrest  of  the  five  barons 
by  whom  it  was  presented.  In  the  dead  of 
the  nieht,  without  any  warning  or  prepara- 
tion, these  chiefs  of  five  of  the  most  illus- 
trious Sicilian  houses,  were  seized  in  their 
homes,  carried  on  board  ship,  and  trans- 
ported to  state  prisons  in  various  islets  off 
the  coast.  The  popular  indignation  was 
deep  and  threatening.  In  vain  did  the  queen 
aflect  to  brave  pubuc  opinion,  and  overawe 
the  Palermitans,  by  exhibiting  herself  in  a 
sort  of  triumph  through  all  the  principal 
streets.  She  could  discern  in  the  lowenng 
aspect  of  the  people  that  the  measure  of 
their  long  sufiering  was  now  full.  One  day 
more  might  have  witnessed  the  city  in  re- 
volt, and  Murat  invited  to  its  support ;  but 
an  unlooked-for  deliverer  was  at  hand. 
Forty-eight  hours  after  the  arrest  of  the  five 
barons.  Lord  William  Bentinck  landed  in 
Palermo. 

His  comprehensive  mind  took  in  at  a 

fiance  the  requirements  of  the  situation, 
[e  saw  the  imperative  necessity  of  protect- 
ing a  national  govemment  in  Sicily  as  a 
counterpoise  to  the  treacherous  machinations 
of  the  queen,  and  lost  no  time  in  addressing 
an  oflicial  note  to  the  crown,  intimating 
the  British  cabinet's  views  with  re^rd  to 
the  maintenance  of  the  Sicilian  constitution. 
These  representations  were  insolently  re- 
jected. The  queen  openly  manifested  her 
aversion  to  the  new  envoy :  "  This  vile  ser- 
geant,*' she  said,  '*  was  sent  here  to  make 
bows,  not  to  dictate  laws."    Finding  his 
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perBonal  influence  ineffectual,  unless  backed 
Dy  unconditional  authority  from  the  govern- 
ment at  home ;  and  desirous,  moreover,  to 
lay  before  it  a  clear  account  of  the  state  of 
Sicily,  Bentinck,  with  characteristic  promp- 
titude, re-embarked  for  England,  leaving 
among  the  leaders  of  the  constitutional  party 
sufficient  assurances  of  his  determination  to 
uphold  their  rights,  to  prevent  any  insurrec- 
tion during  his  absence.  After  being  away 
only  six  weeks,  the  cburt  was  disagreeably 
surprised  at  his  return.  "The  wretch!" 
the  queen  was  heard  to  exclaim,  "  even  the 
winds  favor  him ! "  Caroline  had  good  cause 
for  being  displeased,  for  his  re-appearance 
proved  the  death-blow  to  her  ascendency. 
Full  powers  to  act,  as  well  as  to  remonstrate, 
had  been  conferred  upon  him ;  and  his  first 
step  was  to  demand  the  release  of  the  five 
barons,  the  revocation  of  the  recent  uncon- 
stitutional edicts,  and  the  removal  of  all 
Neapolitans  from  offices  of  state. 

Unwilling  to  yield,  yet  fearful  of  openly 
refusing,  the  court  sought  to  gain  time  under 
rarious  pretences.  Bentinck's  decision  and 
straightforwardness,  however,  proved  a  match 
even  for  the  subtlest  arts  of  Neapolitan  di- 
plomacy. He  suspended  the  payment  of  the 
subsidy,  which,  as  already  mentioned,  was 
fUmis£ed  by  England  to  the  royal  family, 
nntil  his  requisitions  should  be  complied 
with ;  while  tne  English  troops  were  trans- 
ferred by  forced  marches  from  Messina,  their 
previous  head-quarters,  to  the  vicinity  of 
Palermo.  Opposing  to  these  vigorous  pro- 
ceedings a  will  equtuly  energetic  and  inflexi- 
ble, Caroline  appeared  to  grow  more  stub- 
bom  as  the  hopelessness  of  the  struggle 
became  more  apparent.  She  instructed  the 
king,  who,  on  pretence  of  ill-health,  had  re- 
tired to  the  country,  to  refuse,  in  a  private 
audience  which  the  British  plenipotentiary 
had  expressly  solicited,  even  to  listen  to  his 
warnings  ancl  advice.  At  the  same  time  it 
was  evident,  by  her  inflammatory  harangues 
to  the  military,  and  other  hostile  demonstra- 
tions, that,  encouraged  probably  by  some 
communications  from  France,  she  was  seri- 
ously preparing  for  resistance. 

Whatever  may  have  been  her  calculations, 
Bentinck  was  not  one  to  give  her  the  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  them  realized.  He  took 
down  the  English  arms  from  the  front  of  the 
embassy,  and  announcing  that  he  was  on  the 
point  of  quitting  Palermo,  demanded  a  final 
mteiTiew  with  Francis,  the  hereditary  nrince. 
His  announcement  was  brief,  but  startling : — 

"  I  have  used  every  argument  to  bring  the 
king  and  qncen  to  reason,  bat  in  voin.  Great 
evils  require  strong  remedies.  I  am  about  to 
leave  Palermo,  and  place  myself  at  the  head  of 
my  troops.  I  shall  then  advance  upon  the  town, 
and  emoark  their  majesties  for  England.    Your 
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royal  highness  shall  reign  if  you  agree  to  roj 
just  demands,  and  show  yourself  fiaiUiful  to  the 
alliance  with  Great  Britain.  If  not,  I  have  a 
frigate  for  yon  also,  and  your  son  shall  fill  yonr 
place." 

At  this  bold  language,  the  prince  turned 
pale )  and  even  his  haughty  mother  felt  the 
necessity  of  submission.  Following  the  ex* 
ample  of  her  husband,  she  retired  to  one  of 
the  royal  villas ;  and  the  hereditary  prince,  in«- 
vested  with  the  king's  alter  ego,  was  named 
vicar-general  of  the  kingdom. 

Sicily  might  now  be  considered  under  the 
protectorate  of  Great  Britain.  As  a  states- 
man, Bentinck  took  a  prominent  part  in  the 
councils  of  the  new  ministry,  of  which  three 
of  the  liberated  barons  were  members ;  and 
in  his  military  capacity,  the  Sicilian  army 
was  placed  under  his  control.  The  parlia- 
ment was  speedily  convoked — "  not  only  (in 
the  words  of  the  vicar-general's  edict)  to 
turn  its  attention  to  the  wants  of  the  State, 
but  likewise  to  the  correcting  of  abuses,  and 
the  amelioration  of  laws ;  and  to  every  thing, 
in  short,  that  can  contribute  to  the  real  hap- 
piness of  this  most  faithful  people."  On  the 
15th  of  June,  1812,  it  was  opened  by  the 
prince,  with  the  most  flattering  assurances, 
and  amidst  universal  hope  and  exultation. 
During  the  ensuing  session  the  work  of  re- 
form was  carried  out.  The  ancient  Sicilian 
constitution  was  remodelled,  and  assimilated 
as  much  aspossible  to  the  actual^  one  of 
England.  The  three  chambers  which  had 
previously  subsisted,  were  reduced  to  two ; 
the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal  forming 
one,  the  Commons  the  other.  Obsolete  laws 
and  privileges  were  rescinded ;  the  nobility 
themselves  setting  in  this  a  noble  example. 
"  The  barons  of  Sicily,"  says  Bentinck,  "  pre- 
sented one  of  the  most  glorious  spectacles 
the  world  ever  beheld.  They  came  fonnard 
with  the  voluntary  surrender  of  their  own  feu- 
dal rights."  To  give  the  new  charter  of  their 
liberties  additional  validity,  not  content  with 
the  f\ill  acquiescence  of  the  vicar-general,  the 
Sicilians  requested  him  to  obtain  from  the 
king  a  fresh  authorization  to  accept  and  ratifV 
it  on  his  behalf.  Accordingly,  Ferdinand 
wrote  with  his  own  hand,  at  the  foot  of  the 
prince's  despatch,  these  words,  which  are 
registered  in  the  archives  of  the  kingdom : 
**  The  above  is  conformable  to  my  intentions, 
and  I  authorize  you  to  carry  it  into  effect." 
Thus  fenced  about  by  every  imaginable  secur- 
ity— the  double  agreement  of  the  king  and 
the  regent,  and  the  support  and  direction  of 
Great  Britain,  the  constitution  of  1812,  or 
as  it  is  often  popularly  termed,  "  the  Eng- 
lish Constitution,"  was  established  in  Sicily. 

This  happy  result  of  Lord  William  Ben- 
tinck's  intervention  gave  the  greatest  satis- 
faction to  the  government  at  home.    George 
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IV.,  then  prince  regent,  directed  Lord 
Castlerea^h  to  express  to  itte  Prince  of  Bel- 
monte,  Sicilian  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
one  of  the  %e  barons  who  had  presented  the 
remonstrance,  his  approbation  of  "  the  truly 
wise  and  patriotic  part  he  had  taken  in  the 
recent  negotiations ; "  and  his  conviction 
that  **  by  persevering  in  the  same  conduct 
the  alliance  between  tne  two  countries  would 
be  forever  fixed  upon  such  a  basis,  that 
neither  intrigues  nor  force  would  be  able  to 
shake  it."  The  London  press  re-echoed 
these  assurances,  and  powernilly  contributed 
to  strengthen  in  the  minds  of  a  people  unac- 
quainted with  the  ebb  and  flow  of  political 
partisanship,  the  inconvenient  persuasion 
that  England  recognized  their  national  lib- 
erties as  thencefortn  entrusted  to  her  honor 
and  safe-keeping. 

Every  effort  was  made  by  the  Sicilian 
ffovemment  to  show  a  grateful  sense  of  itsob- 
fiffations ;  and  the  treaty  of  mutual  alliance 
with  Great  Britain,  whicn  had  hitherto  been 
a  dead  letter  on  the  side  of  FercUnand  and 
Caroline,  was  thoroughly  carried  out.  Dur- 
ing the  previous  six  years,  notwithstanding 
an  express  stipulation  to  that  effect,  no  na- 
tive troops  had  been  furnished  to  co-operate 
in  the  war.  Now,  in  the  course  of  nine 
months,  a  contingent  of  7,000  men  was  de- 
spatched to  Spain ;  and  in  a  few  months  later, 
more  than  double  that  number  were  avail- 
able. The  vicar-general  also  appeared  so 
well  disposed  towards  fulfilling  his  engage- 
ments, that  he  was  upbraided  by  his  mother 
for  his  servile  deference  to  the  dictates  of 
Bentinck  and  the  Liberals. 

We  have  not  space  to  dwell  on  the  queen's 
imceasing  intrigues  to  overthrow  the  new 
order  of  things,  which  went  the  length,  so 
the  popidar  voice  affirms,  and  historians  do 
not  discredit,  of  an  attempt  to  carry  off  the 
prince  by  poisoo,  while  she  kept  up  her  se- 
cret practices  with  Napoleon  for  surprising 
her  British  allies.  At  length  after  a  twelve- 
month of  successful  but  harrassing  opposi- 
tion, Bentinck,  on  the  discovery  of  fresh 
indications  of  Caroline's  perfidy,  represented 
to  the  king  that  public  security  reouired  that 
her  majesty  should  leave  the  islana.  At  this 
suggestion,  Ferdinand  turned  his  back  upon 
the  ambassador,  and  divulged  some  of  the 
designs  of  his  party  by  threatening  the  Prince 
of  Bclmonte,  one  or  Bentinck's  stanchest 
supporters,  with  a  speedy  and  bloody  reac- 
tion }  "  And  thou  shalt  be  its  first  victim," 
he  added.  '*  I  shall  know  in  that  case,"  was 
the  reply,  "  whose  hand  directed  the  dagger 
of  the  assassin."  The  ministers  now  gave  in 
their  resignation,  and  for  tiventy  days  the 
king,  shut  up  in  the  palace  of  La  Favorita, 
refused  an^^  attention  to  Bentinck's  official 
noteS)  hoping  to  gain  time  for  the  counter- 
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revolution  the  queen  still  flattered  herself 
she  would  bring  about.  But  a  decisive  move- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  soldier  cut  short  the 
perplexities  of  the  diplomatist.  During  the 
night  Bentinck  caused  the  approaclies  to  the 
royal  residence  to  be  surroimded  by  a  body 
of  English  cavalry,  and  gave  the  court  to  un- 
derstand that  all  temporizing  must  be  at  an 
end. 

Ferdinand  now  saw  plainly  that  a  step 
only  lay  between  him  and  the  deck  of  an 
English  man-of-war.  He  accordingly  yielded 
to  Bentinck's  requirements.  Supplied  by 
her  victorious  antagonist  with  the  funds  for 
paying  her  debts  and  redeeming  her  jewels, 
the  queen  embarked  for  Constantinople,  from 
whence  by  a  circuitous  land  journey  she  pro- 
ceeded to  Vienna,  all  nearer  approaches  to 
Austria  being  in  the  hands  of  the  French. 
A  year  later,  and  the  course  of  Caroline  was 
run.  She  was  found  dead  in  her  bed-chamber 
in  the  castle  of  Hetzendorf ;  her  heart  broken 
by  the  determination  of  the  congress  then 
assembled  in  Vienna,  September,  1814,  to 
maintain  Joachim  Murat  on  the  throne  of 
Naples.  "It  not  being  possible,"  in  the 
words  of  the  Emperor  Alexander — or  what 
at  least  were  reported  as  such  to  the  queen 
the  night  before  her  death,  '*  now  that  the 
fate  of  populations  had  to  be  taken  in  ques- 
tion, to  restore  a  butchering  king." 

In  Sicily,  meantime,  all  went  on  smoothly, 
until  the  Neapolitans  who  were  the  king's 
familiar  associates  profited  by  Bcntinck's  ab- 
sence in  Spain,  whither  he  had  gone  with  the 
Sicilian  contingent,  to  renew  the  intrigues 
which  he  fancied  had  been  forever  cut  short 
by  the  removal  of  Queen  Caroline.  Every 
art  of  bribery  and  cajolery  was  employed  to 
win  over  a  party  in  the  chambers  to  set  aside 
the  authority  of  the  vicar-general,  and  pro- 
cure Ferdinand's  return  to  power  j  while  ru- 
mors were  extensively  circulated,  charging 
the  English  government  with  meditating  a 
coup  de  main  for  the  total  appropriation  of 
the  island.  Bcntinck's  prompt  return  once 
more  checked  these  machinations.  In  the 
spring  of  1814,  however,  the  foreign  policy 
of  the  English  cabinet  underwent  a  complete 
change.  Napoleon  an  exile  in  Elba,  the  pa- 
cification of  Europe  seemingly  ensured,  no 
stringent  motive  any  longer  existed  for  sus- 
taining the  national  party  in  Sicily.  Fer- 
dinand's resumption  of  the  powers  he  had 
delegated  to  his  son,  therefore,  met  with  no 
further  opposition.  Contemporarily  with  the 
old  king^s  return  to  the  government,  Bcn- 
tinck's mission  came  to  an  end ;  and  the  last 
days  of  his  sojourn  in  the  island  were  em- 
bittered by  witnessing  the  substitution  of  the 
liberal  ministry',  composed  of  his  own^  per- 
sonal friends,  by  one  avowedly  absolutist  in 
its  tendencies.    Thus,  in  July,  1814,  tenni- 
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nated  the  English  armed  interyention  in  Sic- 
ily; an  interyention  which,  dictated  hy  the 
most  palpahle  self-intereBt,  led  to  the  assump- 
tion of  moral  obligations  towards  the  Sicilian 
people,  which  honor  and  humanity  should 
have  rendered  more  permanent  than  the  con- 
tingency that  gave  them  rise.  Diplomatists 
affect  to  ridicme  the  earnestness  with  which 
the  Sicilians  dwelt  on  these  obligations ;  the 
persistence  with  which  when  eviltimes  came 
upon  them  they  petitioned  this  country  for 
justice ;  and  the  faith  they  so  long  chenshed 
in  the  recognition  of  their  claims.  But  what 
Englishman,  whose  honesty  of  judgment  is 
yet  unwarped,  can  refuse  to  acknowledge  in 
the  promises  held  out  to  secure  their  co-op- 
eration and  allegiance,  in  the  praises  lavished 
on  their  patriotism,  and  in  the  unqualified  ap- 

Sroval  or  Lord  William  Bentinck's  line  of  con- 
uct  during  his  two  years'  struggle  against 
their  sovereign,  that  tne)r  had  ample  grounds 
for  the  belief  that  a  definite  purpose  of  main- 
taining their  political  independence  animat- 
ed the  British  government  and  people  P 

Bentinck's  successor,  as  Enghsh  minister 
at  Palermo,  was  Mr.,  afterwards  Sir  William, 
A'Court.*  To  this  day  the  Sicilians  apply 
to  them  the  surnames  of  two  of  their  Nor- 
man kings.  <  *  William  the  Good  '*  is  remem- 
bered as  the  restorer  of  their  liberties ; 
"  William  the  Bad  "  as  their  destroyer.  The 
one  threw  the  weight  of  his  authority  into 
the  popular  scale ;  the  diplomatic  resources 
of  the  other  were  taxed  to  the  uttermost  to 
promote  the  ascendency  of  the  crown.  Ben- 
tinck  had  been  the  sheet  anchor  of  the  Liber- 
als. A*Court  became  as  speedily  the  coun- 
cillor and  favorite  of  Ferdinand ;  and  the 
former's  energy  in  building  up  the  constitu- 
tion, found  its  counterpoise  in  the  new  min- 
ister's ready  co-operation  in  overthrowing  it. 
It  must  not  be  imagined,  however,  that 
the  king  at  once  threw  off  all  restraint,  or 
that  Mr.  A'Court  immediately  earned  a  title 
to  the  designation  of  '*I1  Male."  On  the 
contrary  both  started  with  sufficiently  favora- 
ble indi'mtions.  Notwithstanding  the  change 
there  had  been  in  the  ministry,  the  kind's 
speech  on  the  opening  of  the  chambers,  July, 
1814,  was  full  of  expressions  of  confidence 
towards  the  Sicilian  people,  while  he  pro- 
fessed to  '<  regard  the  constitution  with  feel- 
ings of  the  tcndercst  affection."  Mr.  A'- 
Court,  on  his  side,  in  the  autumn  of  the  same 
year,  presented  a  memorandum  from  Lord 
Castlereaeh,  which  was  circulated  through- 
out the  island,  and,  in  spite  of  some  hesita- 
tion and  ambiguity  in  its  wording,  served  to 
cadm  the  apprehension  that  England  in- 
tended backing  out  of  her  previous  engage- 
ments. This  document,  which  seven  years 
later  Lord  Castlcreagh  saw  fit  to  withhold 
•  Subsequently  Lord  Hoytetbary. 
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from  the  House  of  Commons,  contained 
a  summary  of  the  policy  hitherto  pursued 
towards  Sicily ;  disclaimed  the  secret  ambi- 
tious aims  attributed  to  the  interference  of 
Great  Britain ;  and  announced  she  had  **  no 
intention  of  continuing  the  peculiar  attitude 
circumstances  had  compelled  her  to  assume 
during  the  war."  But  as  a  corrective  to  this 
declaration,  and  to  the  assurance,  '*  that  in 
the  event  of  any  prudent  and  temperate 
modification  of  the  government,  England 
would  willingly  lend  that  aid  and  support 
which  it  might  be  in  her  power  to  aflord,** 
there  came  this  stipulation  : — 

"  She  exacts  only  as  a  condition  of  her  assistance 
that  this  modification  be  undertaken  by  the  parlies 
tnent  itself  and  accomplished  in  a  legal  and  cofi- 
stitutional  manner,  as  fnr  removed  from  any  di- 
rect intervention  of  ovcrbeanng  authority t)n  the 
one  hand,  as  any  undoo  exertion  of  popalar  in* 
terfcrence  on  the  other."  Finally,  in  reference 
to  "  those  individaals  who  havo  supponed  the 
measnrcs  of  internal  policy  in  Sicily  during  the 
last  three  years,"  a  decided  tone  is  assumed, 
"  Their  abandonment  would  bo  inconsistent  with 
the  character  and  dij^nity  of  the  British  nation. 
It  has  an  undoubted  right  to  insist  that  no  per- 
son shall  suffer,  cither  in  his  person  or  property, 
for  the  part  he  may  have  taken  for  the  establish- 
ment and  support  of  the  constitution ;  and  the 
perfect  security  of  these  individuals  must  bo 
considered  as  the  sine  qud  non  of  the  continuance 
of  British  protection  and  alliance." 

Thus  much  for  official  professions;  the 
practices  by  which  they  were  soon  followed 
were  of  a  mfferent  complexion.  First  came 
the  dissolution  of  the  parliament,  under  pre- 
tence of  some  illegality  in  the  election  of  the 
deputies ;  but  in  reality  to  get  rid  of  all 
those  members  who  had  been  most  conspicu- 
ous in  advocating  reform.  Next  thepohdcal 
catechism,  sanctioned  by  the  vicar-general, 
containing  the  statutes  of  the  constitution 
of  1812,  familiarly  explained,  and  by  him 
appointed  to  be  taugiit  in  all  the  public 
schools,  was  burned,  at  the  king's  command, 
by  the  public  executioner.  While  lastly, 
under  the  eyes  of  Mr.  A'Court,  and  without 
a  word  of  remonstrance  on  his  part,  all  the 
supporters  of  the  English  parti/t  as  it  was 
then  termed,  either  about  the  palace,  or  in 
public  departments,  were  displaced;  and 
many  treated  with  open-indignity,  apprehen- 
sive of  worse  things,  voluntarily  expatriated 
themselves.  It  being  now  evident  that  no 
protection  could  be  counted  on  from  the 
English  representative,  the  Prince  of  Bel- 
monte,  already  mentioned  as  one  of  the  lead- 
ers of  the  Sicilian  patriots,  set  out  with  the 
intention  of  following  Lord  Castlereagh  to 
the  Congress  of  Vienna,  and  there  exposing 
the  dangers  which  threatened  Sicily.  But 
he  fell  ill  on  his  way ;  and  to  the  irreparable 
loss  of  his  countrymen,  breathed  his  last  at 
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Paris,  without  haying  accomplished  the  ob- 
ject of  his  journey. 

The  events  of  1815,  and  the  imprudence 
of  Murat,  brought  back  Ferdinanu  to  Na- 
ples. On  Napoleon's  escape  from  Elba,  his 
orother-in-law  thought  he  might  strike  for 
the  throne  of  the  entire  Peninsula.  The  re- 
sult is  well  known.  Totally  defeated  by  the 
Austrians,  he  passed  some  months  in  con- 
cealment in  France  and  Corsica,  till  a  des- 
perate attempt  to  reinstate  himself  in  the 
kingdom  of  Naples,  cost  him  his  life.  ^  Fer- 
dinand, who  had  already  returned  to  his  do- 
minions beyond  the  Straits,  showed  no  mercy 
to  his  fallen  foe. 

In  the  last  sittings  of  the  Congress  of 
Vienna,  we  hear  no  more  of  **  the  consid- 
erations of  humanity"  ascribed  the  pre- 
yious  autumn  to  its  aeliberations  on  the  af- 
£uz8  of  Naples.  The  104th  article  of  the 
treaty  there  condoded,  thus  decrees  the 
restoration  of  the  Neapolitan  Bourbons: 
"His  Majesty  King  Ferdinand  IV.,  for 
himself,  his  heirs  and  successors,  is  re-es- 
tablished upon  the  throne  of  Naples,  and 
recognized  bv  the  powers  as  king  of  the 
kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies.  There  is  noth- 
ing apparently  remarkable  in  the  wording 
of  this  article ;  nevertheless,  on  the  altera- 
tion of  the  previous  title  of  king  of  the  Tioo 
Sicilies,  for  that  of  the  king  of  the  king- 
dom of  the  Two  SieUieSf  the  court  of  Naples 
founded  pretensions — gravelv  brought  for- 
ward in  recent  days — ^to  justify  the  most  fla- 
grant breach  of  faith  ever  laid  to  the  charge 
even  of  Bourbon  princes.  Three  days  after 
the  general  treaty  had  been  signed,  a  secret 
agreement  was  entered  into  between  Austria 
and  Naples.  The  exact  words  of  this  com- 
pact, which  was  concealed  even  from  Lord 
Castlereagh  for  upwards  of  two  years---a 
compact  denoimoed  by  Sir  James  Mackin- 
tosh, as  '*  a  secret  stab  at  Enelish  honor  and 
Sicilian  liberty "  —  are  as  follows :  "  His 
majesty,  in  resuming  the  government  of  his 
kingdom,  will  not  admit  of  any  innovation 
which  is  not  in  accordance  dtner  with  the 
ancient  monarchical  institutions,  or  toith  the 
principles  adopted  by  his  imperial  and  royal 
majesty  (the  emperor  of  Austria),  in  the  in- 
ternal government  of  his  Italian  provinces.'' 

The  Sicilian  constitution  could  not  in  fair- 
ness be  classed  as  an  innovation;  but  of 
late  years  it  had  been  resuscitated  as  it  were ; 
it  had  stepped  into  new  vigor  and  impor- 
tance ;  and  consequently,  its  existence  was  a 
dangerous  incentive  to  schemes  of  similar 
independence.  It  is  therefore  easy  to  under- 
stand why  Austria,  desirous  of  establish- 
ing despotism  all  over  Italy,  pronoimced  its 
doom. 

A  year  notwithstanding  was  sufilered  to 
pass  without  any  overt  aggression,  means 
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being  taken  in  the  interval  to  foment  such 
disunion  and  corruption  in  Sicily  as  would 
g^ye  a  coloring  of  justice  to  the  king's  de- 
signs. The  hereditary  prince,  left  there  with 
the  title  of  viceroy  (not  vicar-general,  which 
would  have  awakened  reminiscences  of  a  dif- 
ferent state  of  things),  was  included  in  the 
studied  system  of  tnrowing  contempt  on 
every  one  connected  with  the  BentincK  era. 
His  ministers  received  their  instructions  di- 
rect from  Naples,  and  were  the  avowed  tools 
of  Medici,  the  king's  favorite,  whose  animos- 
ity to  the  Sicilians  was  so  imdisguised,  that 
he  was  heard  to  declare  **he  would  leave 
them  nothing  hut  their  eyes  to  weep  with !  '* 
The  liberty  of  the  press  was  rapidly  restricted 
till  their  last  newspaper  was  suspended ;  and 
all  the  printers  of  Palermo,  summoned  be- 
fore the  president  of  the  supreme  couH  of 
justice,  were  admonished,  under  severe  pen- 
alties, that  nothing  henceforth  was  to  be 
printed  without  the  knowledge  and  consent 
of  the  government  Some  one  present  hav- 
ing appealed  to  the  privil^^es  of  the  consti- 
tution, the  president  angruy  retorted  **  that 
in  spite  of  a  hundred  thousand  constitutions 
he  would  send  them  all  to  the  galleys." 

Bribery  and  intimidation  having  had  full 
scope,  it  was  now  thoujrht  feasible  to  obtain 
petitions  from  the  different  electoral  com- 
muneSf  praying  for  a  revision  of  the  statute : 
but  to  tne  lastmg  honor  of  the  Sicilians,  not 
one  village  even,  throughout  the  island,  sent 
up  such  an  address.  Indeed,  the  most  oppo- 
site results  were  produced  by  this  attempt, 
which  aroused  the  population  to  the  sense  ox 
impending  danger.  The  signatures  denied 
to  the  satellites  of  the  king,  were  rapidly 
affixed  to  petitions  to  the  viceroy,  entreating 
that  the  parliament,  dissolved  by  his  father 
before  his  removal  to  Naples,  might  be  as- 
sembled without  delay.  More  than  forty  of 
these  addresses  reached  the  prince ;  one  hun- 
dred others  were  intercepted  by  the  local 
magistrates,  who  had  been  bought  over  by 
the  crown. 

Regardless  of  these  demonstrations,  in 
the  autumn  of  1816,  Ferdinand  of  Bourbon 
applied  for  the  consent  of  England  to  the 
suppression  of  the  representative  institutions 
of  which  she  had  so  lately  been  the  champion. 
The  history  of  this  miserable  transaction  is 
necessarily  intricate  and  obscure.  General 
Colletta,  a  celebrated  Neapolitan  writer, 
whose  public  career  showed  he  was  far  from 
partial  to  the  Sicilians,  and  whose  testimony 
IS  therefore  unsuspected,  thus  sums  it  up : — 

"Those  roinUters,  those  coonsellors,  those 
confidanu  of  the  king,  formerly  porsccntors  of 
the  Siciliani,  bat  in  1812  driven  trom  power- 
restored  to  greater  power  in  1815,  tlirou|;h  the 
det»ire  of  vengeance,  ambition,  and  ministerial 
pride,  urged  the  king  to  absolutism,  be  being 
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thready  safficiently  inclined  thereto,  nnd  to  the  • 
destruction  of  the  constitution  of  1812.  Tlie  { 
guarantee  of  England  being  an  obstacle,  they 
made  nso  of  fraud.  They  represented  to  the 
English  government,"  that  Sicily,  "  discontented 
with  her  political  situation  ^  demanded  other  laws. 
Mr.  A'Court,  the  English  minister — the  confi- 
dant of  the  king,  nnd  friend  of  Medici— crafty 
and  malevolent,  gave  weight  to  these  frauds,  nnd 
England,  deccivmg  and  deceived,  abandoned 
Sicily.'; 

Our  Foreign  Office's  reply  to  Mr.  A'Court's 
first  intimation  of  the  king  of  Naples'  desire 
to  make  some  changes  in  the  Sicilian  con- 
stitution, changes  which  he  affirmed  toere 
equaUy  desired  by  the  parliament  of  Sicily, 
'  was  not  satisfactory  to  that  monarch.  Its 
tenor  was  much  to  the  same  effect  as  the 
memorandum  of  1814,  and  disclaimed  any 
wish  to  interfere  in  the  iutemal  affairs  of  the 
state,  except  under  circumstances  where  "  it 
would  be  a  duty."  These  reservations  were 
as  follows : — 

''If  those  individuals  who  acted  with  the 
British  authorities  during  the  late  difficult  times 
in  Sicily,  met  with  unkindness  or  persecution  ; 
or  if  any  attempt  were  made  to  reduce  the  privi- 
leges of' the  Sicilian  nation  in  such  a  degree  as 
might  expose  the  British  government  to  the  re- 
proach of  having  contributed  to  a  change  of  sys- 
tem in  the  island,  which  had  in  the  end  impaired 
the  freedom  and  happiness  of  its  inhabitants.** 

Although  Mr.  A'Court  had  already  shown 
himself  a  rery  lenient  interpreter  of  diplo- 
matic instructions,  and  a  stoic  in  his  appre- 
ciation of  the  harsh  treatment  of  the  Sicilian 
Liberals,  this  communication  contained  diffi- 
culties not  to  be  overcome  except  by  personal 
explanations.  Accordingly,  we  find  him  set- 
ting out  like  Bentinck  for  London ;  and  like 
him  returning,  after  a  rapid  journey,  to  de- 
cide the  fate  of  Sicily.  What  passed  in  his 
conferences  with  Lord  Castlereagh  has  never 
transpired;  indeed,  nothing  was  known  in 
England  of  the  whole  proceeding  for  several 
years.  But  the  results  speak  for  themselves. 
Invited  to  ioin  in  the  sittmgs  of  the  Neapoli- 
tan coimcu,  the  representative  of  England, 
with  the  mockery  of  protecting  the  interests 
of  Sicily,  took  part  in  the  deliberations  which 
consigned  that  ill-fated  country  to  political 
annihilation,  to  servitude  and  decay.  A  more 
unblushing  'vdolation  of  a  ^eat  nation's 
pledges  the  world  has  never  witnessed.  The 
memorandum  of  1814  had  stipulated  '^  tliat 
no  modification  of  the  existing  government  of 
Sicily  ehotdd  be  undertaken  except  by  the 
parliament  itself,  and  in  a  legal  and  consti' 
iutional  manner:"  whereas  not  even  the 
semblance  of  a  deputation  from  that  parlia- 
ment was  now  at  hand,  to  point  out  what 
were  the  changes  for  which  Mr.  A'Court  as- 
serted it  was  &8irou8. 

By  the  famous  edicts  of  December,  1816, 


the  two  kingdoms  of  Naples  and  SicH^  were 
declared  united ;  and  the  king,  assummgthe 
title  of  Ferdinand  L,  King  of  the  Kingdom 
of  the  Two  Sicilies,  announced  that  he  took 
the  whole  of  the  government  into  his  own 
hands,  in  conformity  with  the  lO^th  article 
of  the  treaty  of  Vienna,  which  by  uniting 
the  Two  Sicilies  into  one  kingdom,  had  ne- 
cessitated these  chants.  Thus  by  one  stroke 
was  cancelled  the  Sicilian  constitution.  The 
new  laws  of  the  parliament  of  1812,  the  an- 
cient laws  which  that  parliament  had  led  in 
force,  the  privileges  enjoyed  since  the  time 
of  Coimt  Boger,  were  all  withdrawn ;  and  a 
despotic  and  faithless  sovereign,  grasping 
courtiers,  and  a  corrupt  magistracy,  were 
henceforth  to  have  uncontrolled  ascendency 
over  Sicily. 

Indignant  protests,  entreaties,  lamentar 
tions,  were  addressed  to  England  by  the  Sicil- 
ians ;  but  the  nation  was  sunk  in  the  pro- 
found lethargy  following  a  prolonged  and 
exhausting  struggle,  and  their  complaints 
were  unheeded.  A  few  years  later,  Lord 
William  Bentinck  brought  their  grievances 
before  the  House  of  Commons.  He  detailed 
the  principal  features  of  his  occupation  of  the 
island ;  tne  pledges  entered  into  bv  Eng- 
land ;  and  earnestly  insisted  upon  the  slur 
cast  upon  her  by  their  Jion-fulfilment.  Lord 
Castlereagh's  replv  was  a  tissue  of  flippancy 
and  mendacity,  wnich  stung  the  Sicihans  to 
the  very  quick,— a  reply  he  never  could  have 
ventured  upon  had  one-tenth  part  of  his 
audience  possessed  the  faintest  perception  of 
the  past  or  actual  condition  of  the  people 
whose  destinies  lay  in  their  hands.  Sup- 
pressing, among  the  documents  he  laid  upon 
the  table,  his  memorandum  of  1814,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  affirm  that  the  ancient  institutionp 
described  by  Lord  William  Bentinck  were 
all  an  illusion,  '*  a  mere  oratorical  flourish ; " 
and  that  the  constitution  of  1812,  not  having 
been  found  adapted  to  the  character  of  the 
Sicilians,  it  was  in  pursuance  of  an  address 
from  the  Sicilian  parliament  that  the  king 
nad  issued  his  decrees  of  1816.  He  then 
described  the  government  of  Ferdinand  as 
paternal,  wilfully  ignoring  the  tremendous 
severities  at  that  moment  revenging  the 
establishment  of  a  constitution  at  Naples,— 
and  finally,  threw  an  air  of  persiflage  over 
the  whole  question  which  irresistiblv  decided 
the  failure  of  Bentinck*s  motion.  Notwith- 
standing a  splendid  appeal  from  Sir  James 
Mackintosh,  the  ministers  obtained  a  large 
majority;  and  for  many  years  the  British 
parliament  left  the  misfortunes  of  Sicily  in 
oblivion. 

The  revolutions  of  Naples  and  Sicily  in 
1820  were  the  first  of  that  long  series  of  in- 
surrections and  conspiracies,  wmch  from  Etna 
to  the  Adriatic  have  ever  since  testified  to 
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the  fallacy  and  wickedness  of  the  system  im- 

fosed  by  the  Congress  of  Vienna  upon  the 
talian  states ;  and  they  are  memorable  also 
as  having  furnished  the  pretest  for  the  armed 
intervention  Austria  thenceforth  insisted 
upon  as  her  right  in  similar  contingencies. 
Tne  Neapolitans  had  obtained  a  constitution 
from  the  old  king,  ratified  by  a  public  oath 
of  the  most  solemn  nature ;  the  Sicilians, 
dissatisfied  with  its  provisions,  were  insist- 
ing on  their  separate  parliament  and  char- 
ter of  1812 ;  when  an  Austrian  force,  solicited 
by  Ferdinand,  silenced  all  importunity,  and 
swept  away  every  dream  of  liberty.  ^  Des- 
potism was  re-established  with  unsparing  se- 
verity, and  a  disastrous  sequel  of  executions, 
imprisonments,  exile,  and  confiscations,  left 
for  a  while  no  distinction  in  the  common  mis- 
ery of  the  two  nations.  In  1825,  the  king's 
long  life  of  profligacy  and  deceit  closed,  l&e 
that  of  Caroline,  l)y  a  fit  of  apoplexy.  The 
accession  of  Francis  brought  no  improve- 
ment. The  mild  and  concmating  vicar-gen- 
eral of  old  times,  had  long  ceased  to  be 
any  thing  but  a  puppet  in  the  hands  of  the 
Jesuits.  When  Ferdinand  IL,  in  1830,  at 
the  age  of  twenty,  ascended  the  throne,  no 
prince  ever  had  a  fairer  field  for  playing  a 
great  part  The  redress  of  some  of  the  most 
crying  abuses  of  his  father's  and  grandfath- 
er's administration,  and  the  announcement 
that ''  he  would  heal  the  wounds  of  Sicily," 
led  his  subjects  to  the  belief  that  their  young 
sovereign  was  only  biding  his  time  to  enter 
upon  those  political  reforms  authorized,  or 
TBther  necessitated,  by  the  recent  examples 
of  Greece,  France,  and  Belgium.  He  at  once 
sent  his  brother,  the  Count  of  Syracuse,  as 
viceroy  to  Palermo,  with  a  court  and  sepa- 
rate ministry ;  and  the  Sicilians,  interpret- 
ing these  measures  as  preliminary  to  the 
restoration  of  their  rights,  gave  Ferdinand 
an  enthusiastic  reception  when  he  shortly 
afterwards  came  amongst  them.  But  he  was 
▼ery  far  from  contemplating  the  revival  of 
the  constitution.  He  had  already  made 
his  profession  of  faith.  In  a  letter  only  re- 
oentlv  brought  to  light  the  world  now  knows 
bow  haughtily  he  replied,  soon  after  his  ac- 
cession, to  the  counsels  of  Louis  Philippe. 
The  citizen  king  urged  his  nephew  to  comply 
with  the  spirit  of  the  age,  and  give  large  con- 
cessions. Ferdinand  answered, "  that  liberty 
was  fiital  to  the  family  of  the  Bourbons,  and 
be  was  decided  at  anv  cost  to  avoid  the  fate 
of  Louis  XVL  and  Charles  X. :  that  in  all 
concerning  the  political  svstem  of  Italy  he 
inclined  to  the  ideas  of  Mettemich,  that  his 
people  had  no  necessity  to  think  for  them- 
selves. He  charged  himself  with  their  pros- 
nerity  and  digmty,  but  would  himself  be 
king  alone,  and  always  king. 
Such  being  his  preconceived  determina- 
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tion,  no  sympathy  was  shown  towards  the 
representative  institutions  of  Sicily ;  and  the 
population,  on  Ferdinand's  second  visit  in 
1834,  by  the  coldness  of  their  greeting, 
expressea  the  general  disappointment.  Pro* 
foundly  hurt  in  his  turn,  the  king  now  suf- 
fered a  feeling  of  personal  hostility  to  influ* 
ence  his  future  deafings  with  the  island.  The 
material  benefits  conferred  upon  the  Neapol- 
itan provinces,  the  draining  of  marshes,  the 
construction  of  roads,  and  various 'monu- 
ments of  nublic  utility  or  embellishment,  to 
which  he  delighted  to  appeal  as  evidences  of 
his  solicitude  for  the  welfare  of  his  domin- 
ions, were  not  bestowed  on  Sicily.  It  was 
systematically  depreciated  and  neglected,  till 
a  singular  occurrence  proved  the  last  drop 
to  the  brimming  cup,  and  by  driving  some 
districts  into  reoelhon,  gave  the  crown  the 
opportunity  it  had  been  seeking  for  three 
vears  of  destroying  what  the  decrees  of  1816 
had  left  of  Sicinan  nationality. 

In  1837,  the  cholera  broke  out  in  Naples. 
In  Sicily,  where,  as  in  most  southern  coun- 
tries, it  was  believed  contagious,  strict  quar- 
antine laws  were  established  by  the  local 
authorities.  Besolutely  violating  these  laws, 
the  Neapolitan  government  insisted  on  the 
admission  into  the  harbor  of  Palermo  of  a 
ship  freighted  with  the  accoutrements  and 
clothing  of  soldiers  who  had  died  of  the 
dreaded  malady.  Almost  simultaneously 
it  appeared  in  the  island,  and  in  Palermo, 
out  of  a  population  of  170,000,  30,000  were 
carried  off.  The  people  believed  that  the 
king  had  deliberately  mtroduced  the  disease 
in  order  to  decimate  them  and  render  insur- 
rection impossible.  The  result  was,  that  an 
insurrection  broke  out  in  Catania  and  Syra- 
cuse: ofiicials  were  murdered;  statues  of 
the  Bourbons  were  thrown  down ;  and  a  crv 
for  the  constitution  was  raised  again.  A 
bloody  **  pacification,"  by  Swiss  regiments, 
under  the  orders  of  the  Marquis  Del  Car- 
retto,  followed ;  upwards  of  one  hundred  per- 
sons were  executed ;  a  much  larger  number 
were  imprisoned ;  and  the  Law  of  PromiB- 
cuoua  Oovemment  completed  Sicily's  chas- 
tisement. Nominally,  this  law  was  to  efiect 
a  fhsion  of  Neapolitan  and  Sicilian  interests, 
by  throwing  open  the  offices  of  each  country 
to  the  natives  of  the  other ;  really  it  was  in- 
tended to  fill  Sicilian  offices  wiUi  Neapoli- 
tans ;  this  it  efiected,  and,  of  course,  fomented 
the  spirit  of  discord  between  the  two  nations. 
A  horde  of  Neapolitans,  comporting  them- 
selves with  intolerable  arrogance,  soon  filled 
every  place  of  emolument  in  the  island; 
while  tne  Sicilians  permitted  to  hold  office 
in  Naples  were  men  of  no  character  or  stand- 
ing, in  whom  self-interest  had  extinguished 
every  sentiment  that  could  render  them  ob- 
jectionable.   The  episcopal  sees  were  also 
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occupied  by  Neapclitans,  all  tools  of  the 
court,  who  endeavored  to  mould  the  paro- 
chial clergy  to  a  system  of  espionage,  in  vrhich 
even  the  sanctity  of  the  confessional  was  not 
respected.  The  once  coveted  post  of  vice- 
roy was  so  degraded  in  public  estimation, 
that  even  among  the  Neapolitans,  with  their 
notorious  lust  for  ^ain,  none  of  any  emi- 
nence would  accept  it.  As  if  in  mockery  of 
the  duties  he  was  deputed  to  fulfil,  the 
wearer  of  the  title  resided  for  the  most  part 
of  the  year  at  Naples,  whence  he  issued  proc- 
lamations signed  and  dated  as  if  from  Pa- 
lermo. Martial  law  became  a  permanent  in- 
stitution; and  the  unrestrained  insolence 
and  brutality  of  the  soldiery,  who  occupied 
Sicily  in  the  light  of  a  conquered  country, 
raised  the  hatred  with  which  everv  thing  ap- 
pertaining to  Naples  was  regarded  to  a  pitch 
which  the  worst  times  of  (Stroline's  oppres- 
sion never  surpassed. 

The  national  taxation,  which  had  long  ex- 
ceeded the  maximum  stipulated  for,  <*  toiih^ 
out  the  conserd  of  parliament,**  by  Mr. 
A'Court,  was  now  raised  to  the  enormous 
amount  of  2,318,000  ounces :  no  ouestion,  it 
is  superfluous  to  remazk,  *'  of  the  keystone  of 
British  consistency,**  ever  being  mooted  by 
the  English  government  Once  only,  in 
1840,  did  it  remember  **  its  ancient  aUy's  " 
existence,  when  the  Sicilian  sulphur  trade 
was  converted  into  a  monoply  of  the  crown. 
This  measure  not  only  brought  great  losses 
upon  the  island,  but — ^what  was  much  more 
to  the  purpose — ^it  closely  affected  the  inter- 
ests of  English  commerce.  The  king  was 
therefore  remonstrated  with  and  threatened 
till  it  was  annulled. 

Of  the  vast  sums  thus  yearly  levied  on  a 
population  of  two  millions,  impoverished  and 
unemployed,  more  than  half  found  their  way 
to  Naples,  to  fill  the  private  treasury  of  the 
king,  or  stimulate  the  rapacity  of  his  minis- 
ters. No  remonstrance  could  obtain  a  hear- 
ing. Each  official  underling  was  a  tyrant, 
and  secure  of  impunity,  trampled  underfoot 
every  appeal  for  iustice.  An  all-powerful 
police  enveloped  the  whole  counlrv  m  a  vast 
network  of  extortion,  bribery,  and  violence. 
The  results  of  such  a  system  scarcely  require 
description.  A^cuhure,  trade,  manufac- 
tures, all  languished.  A  fourth  part  of  the 
island  remained  uncultivated.  The  high- 
ways along  the  coast  were  almost  impracti- 
cable from  banditti  ;  the  interior  inaccessi- 
ble, moreover,  from  want  of  roads ;  the 
towns  falling  into  ruin.  In  Palermo,  the 
press,  under  the  double  censorship  of  the  ec- 
clesiastical authorities  and  the  police,  often 
was  not  allowed  the  faculty  of  repubUshing 
books  permitted  at  Naples.  Education  was 
systematiaiUy  discouraged;  even  infant 
schools  prohioi&d.    Anypul^o  commemo- 


ration, any  testimony  of  respect  to  the  mem- 
ory of  a  Sicilian,  became  treasonable.  It 
was  forbidden  to  raise  a  monument  to  Jaci, 
a  celebrated  mathematician ;  the  corpse  of 
Bellini  was  not  allowed  a  resting-place  on 
his  native  shores.  Vice  only  received  sanc- 
tion as  a  potent  auxiliary  to  national  debase- 
ment. 

Such  was  the  condition  of  Sicily  for  ten 
long  years — a  condition  to  which  that  of  the 
sister  kingdom,  though  sufficiently  deplora- 
ble, is  allowed  on  all  sides  to  have  borne  no 
comparison.  The  events  connected  with  its 
rising  in  1848  must  now  be  glanced  at. 
The  election  of  Pius  IX.  to  the  pai)al  chair 
in  June,  1646,  found  Italy  ripe  for  insurrec- 
tion. Men  felt  that  the  despotic  policy 
which  had  guided  the  Italian  sovereigns 
ever  since  the  treaty  of  Vienna,  could  no 
longer  be  endured;  and  in  spite  of  the 
vigor  displayed  in  checking  all  mscussion  or 
inquiry,  and  in  punishing  every  desire  for 
innovation,  it  was  plain  that  a  great  crisis 
was  at  hand. 

The  amnesty  to  all  political  exiles  and 

Erisoners  with  which  the  pope  inaugurated 
is  reign,  the  refonns  in  various  depart- 
ments of  the  pontifical  government  by  which 
it  was  followed  up  arrested  the  impending 
outbreak.  The  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany 
and  the  King  of  Sardinia  speedily  followed 
his  example;  and  the  peaceful  regenera- 
tion of  Itfuy  was  confidently  expected.  But 
while  its  central  populations  were  thus  ben- 
efited, their  brethren  in  the  northern  and 
southern  states  were  denied  the  smallest 
concessions.  In  Lombardy  and  the  Two 
Sicilies,  every  manifestation  of  enthusiasm 
for  the  pope,  or  approval  of  his  measures, 
was  strictly  forbiaden.  At  the  moment 
when  all  Europe  rang  with  his  praises,  it 
was  a  crime  at  Naples  to  possess  his  picture. 
The  prince  who  nad  authorized  a  political 
catechism  for  the  lower  orders  which  taught 
that  '*  Liberals,  even  if  not  all  equally  wicked, 
followed  the  same  road  and  reached  the 
same  prison ;  **  and  that  **  the  king  was  free 
not  to  keep  his  oath  to  a  constitution ;  ** 
could  scarcely  survey  vdth  equanimity  the 
startling  transactions  at  his  very  frontiers. 
Encouraged  by  the  Austrian  ambassador, 
Prince  Felix  Schwartzenberg,  in  his  anger 
and  distrust,  Ferdinand  refused  to  make  the 
most  trifiin^  modifications  in  the  govern- 
ment ;  and  imposed  silence  by  an  ominous 
frown  upon  his  ministers  if  they  ventured  to 
hint  at  the  threatening  aspect  of  afikirs. 
But  notwithstanding  the  vigdance  of  the  po- 
lice, and  the  interdiction  of  newspapers,  the 
contagion  reached  his  people.  Whatever 
passed  in  the  three  reformed  states  was 
known  and  rapturously^  commented  on,  in 
every  part  of  his  dominions* 
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Sicily  began  to  revive  her  claims  to  the 
constitution  of  1812,  trusting  that  England, 
who  had  warmly  applauded  the  Liberal  move- 
ment in  the  Peninsula,  would  not  fail  to  back 
her  representations ;  whilst  from  clandestine 
presses,  both  at  Naples  and  Palermo,  issued 
numbers  of  petitions  and  addresses  setting 
forth  the  common  grievances,  yet  so  temper- 
ately couched  that  they  left  to  the  sovereign 
the  privilege  of  transforming  into  an  act  of 
grace  that  which  was  clearly  but  a  fulfilment 
of  justice.  But  Ferdinand  was  inflexible. 
In  the  energetic  words  of  Thiers,  **  when  his 
people  pressed  around  him,  he  showed  them 
the  point  of  his  sword."  Insurrectionary 
movements  in  Messina  and  Calabria,  in  Au- 
gust, 1847,  though  solely  undertaken  by  a 
few  inexperienced  youths,  in  defiance  of  the 
restraining  influence  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Lib- 
eral party,  were  visited  with  unsparing  sever- 
ity, and  a  fresh  page  was  added  to  the  blood- 
stained records  of  Sicilian  and  Neapolitan 
political  martyrology. 

In  the  seventeen  years  that  Ferdinand  had 
occupied  the  throne,  no  less  than  six  attempts 
at  revolution  in  one  or  the  other  of  the  Sicihes 
had  been  similarly  overcome.  But  the  re- 
pression of  the  seventh  was  not  attended 
with  the  results  the  government  had  previ- 
ously witnessed.  Instead  of  universal  pros- 
tration, it  evervwhere  was  met  by  a  steady 
confidence  in  the  triumph  of  a  cause  which 
could  now  claim  the  Head  of  the  Church  as 
its  champion,  and  an  unwonted  unity  of 
aims  and  endeavors.  Hereditary  animosities 
seemed  forgotten  in  the  passionate  desire  for 
national  emancipation ;  and  the  leading  pa- 
triots on  both  sides  of  the  Straits  obeyed  in  I 
concert  the  directions  of  the  wise  and  mod-4 
erate  reformers  in  North  Italy — Gioberti, 
Azeglio,  Balbo,  Cavour — ^who  conjured  them 
to  preserve  its  legal  character  to  the  Italian 
movement ;  while  the  entreaties  of  the  pope, 
^e  Duke  of  Tuscany,  and  Charles  Albert 
seconded  his  subjects'  last  appeal  to  Ferdi- 
nand. The  odium  of  the  king's  obduracy 
was  thrown  upon  the  Jesuit  Code,  his  con- 
fessor ;  and  the  people,  in  the  vast  gathering 
with  which  every  fresh  concession  in  other 
parts  of  Italy  was  celebrated,  and  which  the 
police  was  impotent  to  restrain,  were  taught 
to  couple  their  sovereign's  name  with  tneir 
acclamations  for  liberty  and  the  three  popu- 
lar Italian  princes. 

Determined  to  leave  no  means  of  concilia- 
tion untried,  the  Sicilians  persevered  in  the 
path  traced  out  to  them ;  and  in  the  conclud- 
ing weeks  of  1847,  Palermo,  by  its  loyal  and 
oraerly  demonstrations  in  the  squares  and 
theatres,  gave  the  king  a  conclusive  proof 
of  the  moderation  of  those  whom  his  own 
obstinacy  converted  into  rebels*  Blindly  in- 
lifttiiated^  the  Neapolitan  court  ascribed  this 
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lon^  sufiering  to  fear,  and  dealt  with  these 
pacific  appeals  as  with  those  of  a  more  auda- 
cious character.  Many  persons  of  rank  and 
standing  in  Palermo  and  other  parts  of  the 
island  were  arrested,  and  the  garrisons  every- 
where reinforced. 

Then  it  was  that  the  Sicilians  deemed  the 
time  was  come  for  the  last  terrible  protest  of 
the  oppressed  and  betrayed.  On  the  9th  of 
January,  1848,  appeared  posted  in  all  the 
streets  of  Palermo  that  singular  cartel  of  de- 
fiance, in  which,  as  if  scorning  to  take  the 
advantage  of  surprise,  the  inhabitants,  with* 
out  arms,  without  recognized  loaders,  with- 
out any  preconcerted  plan  of  action,  apprised 
a  garrison  of  eight  thousand  troops  of  the 
day  and  hour  fixed  for  their  revolt.  This 
document,  the  harbinger  of  the  most  brilliant 
episode  in  Sicilian  annals,  was  thus  worded : 
"  Sicilians !  The  time  for  prayer  has  passed. 
Vain  have  been  our  protests,  our  supplica- 
tions, our  pacific  demonstrations.  Feroinand 
has  alike  despised  them  all.  And  shall  we, 
freebom — ^reduced  to  chains  and  misery-— 
any  lon^r  delay  the  reconquest  of  our  legit- 
imate rights?  To  arms,  sons  of  Sicuy! 
At  dawn,  on  the  12th  of  January,  1848,  tne 
glorious  epoch  of  our  regeneration  will  com- 
mence. Palermo  will  receive  with  transport 
whatever  citizens  repair  to  her  in  arms  to 
sustain  the  common  cause,  and  obtain  re- 
forms and  institutions  conformable  to  the 
progress  of  the  age,  and  desired  by  Europe, 
by  Italy,  by  Pius  IX.  Sicilians,  to  arms ! " 
Believing  this  to  be  the  mere  bravado  of  a 
faction,  the  military  authorities  caused  eleven 
of  the  principal  nobles  and  citizens,  who  had 
been  most  conspicuous  in  advocating  the  re- 
cent temperate  manifestations,  to  be  saizcd 
and  conveyed  to  the  citadel.  But,  far  from 
intimidating  the  people,  this  gave  them  the 
final  impetus ;  and  amid  breathless  expecta- 
tion, earnest  prayers,  and  kindling  hopes,  all 
Palermo  watdied  for  the  breaking  of  tne  day 
which  was  to  usher  in  a  brief  but  splendid 
season  of  independence. 

A  royal  salute  from  the  fortress  and  the 
shipping  in  the  harbor  announced  the  dawn. 
It  was  the  thirty-eighth  anniversary  of  the 
birth  of  Ferdinand  II.  De  Majo,  the  royal 
lieutenant,  had  not  been  unmindful  of  pre- 
cautions against  surprise.  Strong  detach- 
ments of  soldiers  and  gendarmes  occupied 
two  of  the  principal  squares,  that  of  the  po- 
lice directory,  and  the  palace,  where  all  the 
chief  public  functionaries  had  assembled; 
the  rest  of  the  forces,  under  arms,  were  at 
their  usual  quarters.  Notwithstanding  the 
early  hour,  tne  populace  already  filled  the 
streets^  swaying  nither  and  thither  in  rest- 
less anxiety,  waiting  for  the  outbreak  that 
had  been  predicted^  for  the  deliverers  by- 
whom  they  were  to  be  set  free.    Unconscioufc 
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conspirators  in  this  rerolution  without  a 
plot,  they  knew  not  that  its  development 
mainly  rested  with  themselves.  Two  or  three 
priests,  with  crucifixes  in  their  hands,  thread- 
mg  their  wav  through  the  a^tated  crowds, 
exhorting  all  to  rise  in  vindication  of  their 
outraged  rights ;  a  woman  distributing  tri- 
colored  cockades ;  lastly,  a  handful  of  youne 
men,  not  more  than  forty  of  whom  could 
boast  of  fire-arms,  raising  cries  for  liberty, 
and  calling  on  whoever  loved  Sicily  to  join 
them ;  such  were  the  sole  preparations  for 
the  momentous  struggle.  Before  a  shot  had 
been  fired,  an  incident  occurred,  which,  by 
exciting  the  religious  ardor  of  the  insurgents, 
powerfully  contributed  to  their  success.  The 
tinkling  of  a  bell,  a  cloud  of  incense,  be- 
tokened the  approach  of  the  Viaticum,  borne 
along  with  the  usual  solemnities  to  the  bed- 
side of  some  departing  penitent.  At  this 
sight,  the  people  fell  on  their  knees  in  awe- 
struck silence.  The  priest  stopped,  and 
raising  on  high  the  Host,  invoked  on  the 
future  combatants  a  fervent  benediction.  A 
wild  cry  of  enthusiasm  responded  to  his 
prayer,  and  springing  to  their  feet,  they 
rusned  onwara  to  confront  the  advancing 
Neapolitans. 

The  cavalry  were  ordered  to  charge  the 
rioters.  The  little  band  stood  firm,  received 
their  fire,  and  then  drove  them  back  with  a 
headlong  furv  which  may  be  said  to  have  de- 
cided the  Folermitan  insurrection.  Axes  or 
hammers  hastily  tied  on  poles,  knives,  rusty 
sabres,  old  fowling-pieces,  whatever  had  es- 
caped the  vigilance  of  the  poHce  and  the  se- 
verity of  martial  law,  were  lowered  from  the 
windows  of  the  houses  overlooking  the  con- 
flict. The  bells  of  two  convent  churches 
pealed  forth  the  call  to  arms,  and  the  roar 
of  the  fast-increasing  multitude  echoed  back 
the  summons.  The  troops  charged  again, 
and  were  again  repulsed.  Worsted  in  sev- 
eral skirmishes,  at  the  close  of  night  they 
retreated  to  their  former  positions,  and  the 
city,  as  if  by  enchantment,  flashed  up  into  a 
blsLze  of  illumination.  In  every  window,  in 
every  balcony,  lights  were  spcmtaneously 
displayed — the  stateliest  palace,  the  meanest 
hovel,  exhibited  th  same  tokens  of  rejoicing 
And  defiance,  and  every  roof  and  terrace 
were  tenanted  by  exulting  groups  of  women 
imd  children,  clapping  their  lianas  and  filling 
the  air  with  their  acclamations  of  *<  Long 
live  the  Constitution  and  Pius  DL" 

Discouraged  by  this  unanimous  manifes- 
tation, the  Neapmitans  suffered  the  night  to 
pass  without  renewing  the  attack.  Each 
hour  of  delay  for  the  Palermitans  was  an  in- 
calculable gain.  A  committee  of  temporary 
government  was  formed,  amongst  whicn 
were  the  principal  nobles  of  the  city,  headed 
hy  the  venerable  Ruggiero  Settimo,  whose 


name  no  Sicilian  can  pronounce  without 
emotions  of  gratitude  and  afiection.  This 
nobleman,  of  the  illustrious  house  of  the 
princes  of  Fitalia,  endeared  to  his  country- 
men by  a  long  life  of  virtue  and  beneficence, 
and  honored  as  the  last  survivor  of  the  Con- 
stitutionalists of  1812,  had  consistently  re- 
jected all  favor  or  di^ty  from  the  court  of 
Naples  since  the  violation  of  its  engage- 
ments towards  Sicily.  Undeterred  by  his 
advanced  age,  he  now  came  forward  to  iden- 
tify himself  with  the  popular  cause.  All 
night  long  the  committee  was  at  its  labors  | 
such  of  the  insurgents  as  had  fire-arms  keep-^ 
ing  watch  against  surprise.  Addresses  and* 
proclamations  to  all  parts  of  the  country 
were  written  and  despatched ;  and  with  the 
morning  of  the  13th,  bands  of  peasants 
came  flocking  in.  Their  numbers  were  now 
raised  to  three  himdred  men  effectively 
armed,  and  three  hundred  more  with  scythes 
and  such  like  implements. 

With  this  force  the  Neapolitans  were  now 
encountered  at  various  pomts,  and  the  police 
stations,  abhorrent  to  the  people,  from  the 
cruelties  inflicted  within  tnmr  walls,  were 
assailed  and  carried,  as  well  as  the  military 
hospitaL  The  humanity  which  was  to  form 
so  oistinffuished  a  characteristic  of  the  Sicil- 
ian Bevolution  here  first  displayed  itself  in 
the  treatment  of  the  prisoners,  towards 
whom,  with  every  incitement  to  revenge  that 
license  and  arrogance  could  furnish,  these 
undisciplined  multitudes  showed  a  courtesy 
and  forbearance  worthy  of  chivalry's  best 
times.  The  moment  the  Neapolitans  ceased 
to  fi^ht  for  Ferdinand,  they  ceased  to  be  the 
Sicilians'  enemies,  and  conducted  bevond  the 
breach  of  the  fire  which  the  forts  had  opened 
on  the  town,  were  lodged  and  tended  with 
the  utmost  solicitude. 

The  hesitation  of  De  Majo,  in  limiting 
himself  for  the  next  two  days  to  the  defen- 
sive, while  he  awaited  instructions  and  rein- 
forcements from  Naples,  was  turned  to  good 
account  by  the  provisional  government  in 
preparing  for  more  active  hostilities.  Hos- 
pitals were  fitted  up  for  the  wounded }  meas- 
ures concerted  for  supplying  the  town  with 
provisions;  every  nerve  strained  to  procure 
arms  and  ammunition.  It  was  their  defi- 
ciency in  gunpowder  especially  which  weighed 
most  heavily  upon  those  now  entrusted  with 
the  direction  of  the  revolt.  The  scanty  sup- 
plies which  reached  them  from  the  adjacent 
coimtry,  and  all  that  their  own  chemists 
could  manufacture,  were  totally  inadequate 
to  what  was  required.  While  every  musket 
wrested  from  a  r^eapolitan  gave  a  soldier  to 
thb  insursentss  while  bands  of  outlaws, 
raised  by  love  of  country  above  their  former 
selves,  came  to  shed  their  blood  for  Sicilian 
liberty ;  while  large  donations  of  money  and 
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Taluables  from  all  classes,  including  the  re- 
ligious bodies,  poured  unsolicited  into  the 
national  treasury ;  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee whispered  gloomily  to  each  other  that 
twelve  hours'  hard  fighting  would  see  their 
stock  of  powder  exhausted. 

On  the  evening  of  the  15th,  a  fleet,  com- 
manded by  the  kmg's  brother,  the  Count  of 
Aquila,  bnnging  five  thousand  troops,  imder 
General  Desauget,  entered  the  harbor.  The 
bombardment  which  had  been  suspended  for 
forty-eight  hours,  was  at  once  recommenced, 
the  fire  being  particularly  directed  against 
the  building  where  the  provisional  govern- 
ment had  established  itself.  Many  shells 
were  exploded  in  its  vicinity,  but  Hug^ero 
Settimo  refused  to  quit  his  post,  or  to  listen 
to  the  arguments  of  the  foreign  consuls,  who, 
representing  the  utter  hopelessness  of  the 
struggle,  offered  their  mediation  to  obtain 
the  Rin^B  clemency  to  the  rebels.  The  old 
man's  reply  was  Spartan-like :  "  Sicily 
claimed  the  restitution  of  her  ancient  free- 
dom. False,  perjured,  and  rebellious  was 
Ferdinand  II.,  not  the  Sicilian  people." 

Scarcely  had  it  been  despatched  when  the 
newly  arrived  reinforcements  advanced  at 
two  separate  points  upon  the  town,  design- 
ing to  effect  a  junction  with  De  Majo ;  but 
though  seconded  by  a  continuous  fu*e  from 
the  citadel,  afler  a  sharp  conflict  of  three 
hours,  were  driven  back  in  disorder.  His 
own  troops  equally  worsted  in  a  skirmish  on 
the  following  day,  the  royal  lieutenant  re- 
luctantly brought  himself  to  demand  the 
conditions  upon  which  the  Palermitans  would 
return  to  their  allegiance.  It  was  then  that 
the  provisional  government  drew  up  the  cel- 
ebrated declaration  which  embodiea  the  aim 
of  the  national  rising,  and  to  which  ever  af- 
terwards it  unwavcring;ly  adhered:  "The 
people  will  not  lay  aside  their  arms,  nor 
suspend  hostilities,  until  Sidh',  represented 
by  a  general  parliament  in  Palermo,  shall 
have  adapted  to  the  present  times  that  con- 
stitution which  for  many  centuries  she  has 
possessed,  and  which  was  reformed  under 
the  guarantee  of  Great  Britain  in  1812." 

These  terms  being  found  inadmissible,  the 
partial  combats  of  the  previous  day  were  re- 
sumed, and  always  wim  the  same  result,  a 
large  number  of  prisoners  remaining  in  the 
hands  of  the  insurgents,  and  what  was  of 
more  moment,  some  pieces  of  artillery  and 
stores  of  powder,  the  last,  however,  in  no 
degree  proportioned  to  their  wants.  The 
royal  troops  were  successively  dislodged  from 
upwards  of  twenty  strong  positions,  till  the 
palace  where  Do  Majo  had  entrenched  him- 
self, with  the  massive  buildings  which  pro- 
tected its  approaches,  was  all  that  remained 
to  the  Neapolitans  in  the  interior  of  the  city. 

Meantime,  a  steamer  arrived  with  over- 
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tures  from  the  king.  On  the  18th  of  Janu- 
ary, Ferdinand,  aroused  to  the  importance 
of  the  Sicilian  insurrection,  and  alarmed  at 
the  increasing  excitement  in  Naples,  in  haste 
and  terror  had  published  some  measures  of 
reform,  such  as  would  have  been  received 
with  rapture  a  few  days  earlier.  But  he  had 
let  the  right  time  go  by.  His  concessions 
were  now  inadequate  to  satisfy  the  Neapol- 
itans, far  less  the  Sicilians,  who  had  deeper 
arrears  of  wrong  to  be  made  ud  to  them. 
The  angry  cry,  **  It  is  too  late ! "  raised  in 
his  own  capital,  was  re-echoed  with  greater 
vehemence  and  bitterness  in  Palermo,  and 
the  provisional  government,  repeating  its 
former  sine  qud  non  of  submission,  called 
upon  the  people  to  drive  De  Majo  from  his 
stronghold. 

It  was  the  25th  of  January,  as  on  the  flrst 
day  the  church  bells  souniled  the  tocsin,  and 
women,  re&^rdless  of  the  shells  falling  on  all 
sides,  applauded  the  assailants  from  their 
balconies.  In  the  teeth  of  a  vigorous  can- 
nonade from  the  two  bastions  wmch  flanked 
the  palace,  sweeping  the  entire  square,  and 
the  Uassaro,  the  main  street  of  Palermo,  as 
well  as  the  citadel's  continuous  fire,  they 
came  on  exulting  to  the  charge.  The  battle 
raged  all  day.  Whatever  their  previous 
shortcomings,  De  Majo's  troops  now  offered 
a  really  obstinate  resistance.  It  was  near 
midnight,  when  beaten  back  into  the  palace, 
they  ceased  to  fire,  leaving  their  positions  on 
either  hand  to  the  Palermitans,  who,  in  frill 
confidence  of  a  final  victory  on  the  morrow, 
flung  themselves  down  for  a  few  hours'  re- 
pose. But  the  consternation  of  their  leaders 
was  indescribable  on  ascertaining  that  all 
their  ^npowder  was  consumed.  Conceal- 
ing this  u-om  the  people,  the  members  of 
the  government  were  assembled  in  anxious 
consultation,  when  intelligence  was  breath- 
lessly conveyed  to  them  which  changed  the 
whole  aspect  of  affairs.  Seldom  have  men 
known  so  sudden  a  transition  from  despon- 
dency to  triumph.  The  Neapolitans  were 
gone. 

Seized  with  a  disgraceful  panic,  De  Majo 
had  counted,  under  cover  of  the  darkness, 
on  retiring  unperceived  by  the  citj^  gates  in 
his  rear ;  but  the  insurgents,  rushing  forth 
tumultuously  in  pursuit,  arms  and  baggage 
were  at  once  thrown  away,  and  the  retreat 
converted  into  a  rout.  The  forces  with  which 
the  crest-fallen  royal  lieutenant  reached 
Dcsauget's  encampment  were  reduced  to 
nearly  half  their  original  number ;  and  by 
their  reports  of  the  danger  to  which  they 
had  been  exposed,  spread  their  own  fears 
and  discouragement  throughout  the  remain- 
ing troops.  Desauget,  though  reported  one 
of  the  best  generals  in  the  service,  was  not 
proof  to  the  contagion,  and  on  the  28tb,  dis- 
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heartened  at  finding  his  commtinicsations 
with  the  fleet,  on  vihich  he  had  alwavs  reck- 
oned to  support  his  operations,  had  been  cut 
ofi*,  determined  on  a  general  retreat  by  night, 
by  the  circuitous  route  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountains  which  ffirdle  the  luxuriant  plain 
of  Palermo.  His  heavy  artillery  was  thrown 
into  the  sea,  and  the  gates  or  the  arsenal 
and  prison,  in  which  the  gjalley-slaves  and 
other  felons  were  confined,  naving  been  set 
open,  Desauget  commenced  his  march.  This 
last  exercise  of  Neapolitan  authority  cast 
loose  between  five  and  six  thousand  of  the 
most  desperate  characters  upon  the  cit}' — a 
parting  token  of  hatred  and  vindictiveness, 
which,  for  the  court  of  Naples,  had  a  tradi- 
tional sanction.  In  1799  a  similar  expedient 
was  resorted  to  by  Queen  Caroline,  to  pun- 
ish Naples  for  having  too  readily  allowed 
the  establishment  of  a  republic,  and  murder 
and  outrage  were  indiscriminately  inflicted 
by  the  liberated  galley-slaves  of  Ponza,  will- 
ing instruments  of  royal  retribution.  In 
1848,  the  same  system  was  pursued  in  every 
part  of  Sicily.  The  Neapolitans  invariably 
unbarred  the  prisons  in  all  the  towns  they 
evacuated,  and  in  some  instances,  put  arms 
into  the  hands  of  their  recent  occupants. 

At  first,  however  this  fiendlike  policy 
fiuled  to  take  effect.  The  miserable  and 
spectre-like  wretches  who  crowded  into  Pa- 
lermo in  the  gray  dawn,  to  the  terror  of  the 
inhabitants,  only  asked  for  bread  to  appease 
the  cravings  wmch  the  neglect  of  their  gaol- 
ers had  sunered  to  reach  the  verge  of  starva- 
tion, and  then  besought  permission  to  join 
the  defenders  of  their  coimtry;  and  for  a 
while  the  solemn  vows  of  subordination  and 
honesty  which  accompanied  this  demand 
were  maintained  with  singular  fidelity. 
Many  fought  with  ffreat  bravery,  and  sealed 
their  sincerity  witn  their  lives ;  but  when 
the  incentive  of  present  danger  and  military 
glory  passed  away,  the  greater  part  returned 
to  their  former  lawless  habits,  and  aug- 
mented by  the  refuse  of  the  other  prisons 
in  the  island,  and  those  of  Naples,  design- 
edly sent  over  became  a  fruitful  source  of 
disorder  and  reproach. 

Desauget's  retreating  army  left  desolation 
in  its  wake.  VineYards,  gardens,  palaces, 
the  humbler  dwellings  of  the  peasantry, 
were  indiscriminately  wasted,  burnt,  or  pil- 
laged. Many  of  their  inhabitants,  the  aged 
and  infirm,  who,  confiding  in  their  helpless- 
ness, had  not  fled  at  the  approach  of  the 
Neapolitans,  were  murdered  and  their  heads 
paraded  on  the  soldiers'  bayonets.  Ere  lon^, 
However,  the  close  pursmt  of  the  Palermi- 
tans,  seconded  by  the  infuriated  mountain- 
eers, who  cut  off  their  stragglers,  and  hurled 
■tones  from  steep  crags  upon  them,  brought 
feome  requital  for  these  oarbarities.    Now 
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Btrug^linff  through  woods  and  precipicei, 
now  sinking  knee-deep  in  newly  ploughed 
fields,  which  torrents  of  rain  had  converted 
into  swamps,  their  light  artillery,  baggagej 
and  wounded,  successivelv  abandoned,  it 
was  not  till  the  third  day  that  they  reached 
the  Gulf  of  Solanto,  about  thirty  miles  east 
of  Palermo,  whither  the  Neapolitan  fleet  had 
repaired  to  await  them.  Tne  embarkation 
took  place  during  the  night ;  and  the  rising 
sun,  on  the  31st  of  January,  lit  up  a  beach 
strewn  with  carts,  arms,  knapsacks,  and  the 
carcasses  of  several  hundred  horses,  killed  to 
avoid  the  delay  of  their  removal ;  while  the 
horizon  was  veiled  with  the  smoke  of  the 
steamers  bearing  away  to  Ferdinand  the  rel- 
ics of  the  force  on  wmch  he  had  counted  for 
the  reconquest  and  chastisement  of  Palermo. 
The  discomfiture  of  the  royal  troops  was 
not  confined  to  the  Sicilian  capitaL  Like 
the  fiery  cross  of  the  Highland  clans,  the 
tricolored  flag,  borne  to  all  parts  of  the  isl- 
and by  emissaries  from  the  provisional  gov* 
emmcnt,  had  aroused  the  populations  to 
promj>t  and  vigorous  action,  by  this  time 
all  Sicily  was  insurgent,  and  with  one  excep- 
tion, victorious.  C*atania,  Trapani,  Milazzo. 
besides  other  towns  of  less  note,  sustained 
a  bloody  stru^lo  before  driving  out  their 
detested  garrisons.  In  Girsenti  and  Calta- 
nisetta,  the  Neapolitans  kid  down  their 
arms  without  striking  a  blow.  Messina  no 
sooner  learned  the  nsing  of  the  12th,  than 
braving  a  garrison  of  nearly  five  thousand 
men,  and  the  formidable  citadel  with  which 
her  history  will  evermore  be  associated,  she 
declared  for  the  national  cause.  Before  the 
end  of  February  the  troops  were  dislodged 
from  their  entrenched  barracks,  the  arsenal, 
and  various  fortifications,  and  had  taken  ref- 
uge in  the  citadel,  drawing  up  the  brid^^es 
which  connected  it  with  the  mainland.  This 
celebrated  fortress  which  the  Neapolitan 
kings  had  spared  no  outlay  to  render  im- 
pregnable, stands  on  a  scythelike  projection 
of  land,  stretching  far  across  the  mouth  of  the 
harbor  and  then  curving  inwards,  commands 
the  full  range  of  the  town.  Ever  since  the 
outbreak  of  hostilities  it  had  not  ceased  to 
spread  flames  and  destruction  upon  this 
wealthy  and  beautiful  commercial  emporium. 
These  bombardments,  whence  Ferdinand  de- 
rived the  surname  ^ith  which  all  the  world 
is  familiar,  varied  in  intensity,  but  were 
never  entirely  suspended,  notwithstanding 
that  from  the  beginning  of  February  nego- 
tiations for  peace  were  going  on  between  the 
court  of  Naples  and  Palermo.  A  day's  res- 
pite would  be  succeeded  by  a  furious  can- 
nonade. Between  the  25th  and  26th  of 
February,  for  example,  two  thousand  shells 
were  thrown,  and  amongst  other  damages, 
some  warehouses  in  the  Porto  Franco,  the 
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eculom-liouse  dep6t  for  foreign  merchandise, 
set  on  fire.  But  no  representations  could 
induce  the  commandant  of  the  citadel  to 
grant  twenty-four  hours'  truce  for  the  re- 
moval of  the  most  valuable  stores,  or  check- 
ing the  conflagration ;  and  several  millions' 
worth  of  property  was  thus  consumed.  To 
silence  this  deadly  antagonist  was  the  ardent 
desire  of  the  insurgents.  Even  to  attempt 
such  an  enterprise  was  heroic  Three  hun- 
dred pieces  of  ordnance  bristled  on  its  ram- 
parts ;  and  masters  of  the  approaches  by 
sea,  the  garrison  had  nothing  to  fear  from 
a  blockade.  The  Messinese,  on  their  side, 
had  only  twenty-four  cannon  of  heavy  cali- 
bre, captured  from  the  Neapolitans,  with 
which  they  manned  three  batteries,  con- 
structed under  the  direction  of  two  younff 
artillery  officers  from  Palermo.    Undaunted 

Sthis  tremendous  disproportion,  on  the  6th 
March  they  assumed  tne  defensive ;  the 
first  shot  fired  firom  the  town  being  the  sig- 
jial  for  an  enthusiastic  demonstration  on  the 
part  of  all  classes  of  the  population,  reck- 
less of  the  danger  and  suffering  which, 
whether  victorious  or  defeated,  the  conflict 
would  bring  upon  them.  The  first  day  the 
garrison  t&ew  five  thousand  shells.  The 
next  their  fire  had  somewhat  slackened,  and 
the  flames  were  seen  bursting  from  various 
parts  of  the  citadel.  The  third  might  have 
witnessed  the  final  triumph  of  the  Sicilians, 
had  not  their  ammunition  been  expended. 
This  deficiency  was  kept  a  profound  secret, 
and  fortune  yet  seemed  on  their  side  when 
the  next  morning  brought  proposals  for  an 
armistice  from  vie  enemy,  witn  the  intima- 
tion that  the  king  had  acceded  to  the  de- 
mands of  the  committee  of  government  at 
Palermo,  that  the  English  ambassador.  Lord 
Minto,  had  himself  conveved  thither  the 
wdcome  announcement.  It  only  therefore 
remained  to  make  a  merit  of  necessity  and 
subscribe  to  the  truce. 

It  is  absurd  to  blame  the  Messinese,  as 
some  writers  only  superficially  acquainted 
with  the  facts  of  the  case  have  seen  fit  to 
do,  fox  not  effecting  that  which,  under  the 
circumstances,  was  impracticable ;  but  we 
cannot  acquit  the  Sicihans  at  larse  of  un- 
dervaluing the  dangers  inseparable  from  their 
failure.  Instead  of  boasting  that,  except 
within  the  citadel  of  Messina,  not  a  Neapol- 
itan was  left  on  Sicilian  ground,  it  would 
have  been  well  had  they  bethought  them- 
selves that  so  long  as  it  remained  to  Ferdi- 
nand, he  held  the  keys  of  Sicily.  Instead 
of  die  illuminations,^  and  rejoicings,  and 
thanksgivings,  to  which  the  early  part  of 
February  was  devoted  in  Palermo,  it  is  to  be 
r«ffrettcd  that  the  provisional  government 
did  not  gather  together  all  its  resources  to 
strike  down  the  white  flag  of  the  Bourbons 
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from  theb  last  stronghold.  There  is  no 
Question  that  if  this  hs^  been  undertaken  in 
the  first  glow  of  triumph,  and  while  the  Nea- 
politans were  still  paralyzed  bv  their  mul- 
tiplied defeats,  the  Sicilian  revolution  wo^d 
have  had  a  different  ending. 

To  the  strictures  fVeelv  passed  upon  their 
lamentable  apathy,  the  nonest  an^atriotie 
men  who  were  theoi  at  the  head  of  national 
afilEurs,  have-but  one  answer  to  return — ^they 
trusted  implicitly  in  England.  Despite  their 
past  experiences  of  her  political  faithless- 
ness, she  had  no  sooner  agreed  to  mediate 
between  them  and  Ferdinand,  than  the  con- 
fidence and  gratitude  of  1812  were  univer- 
sally restored.  Whatever  there  had  been 
of  false  or  shuffling  in  her  dealings  was  laid 
to  the  chanre  of  Lord  Castlereagh  and  Mr. 
A'Court.  Kuggieto  Settimo,  who  was  as  an 
oracle  in  dieir  councils,  spoke  with  a  full 
heart  of  Bentinck,  the  friend  of  his  youth, 
and  the  champion  of  Sicily :  and  in  the  sym- 
pathizing assurances  of  the  British  foreign 
office,  saw  the  revival  of  the  spirit  which  had 
carried  the  day  against  Corolme  of  Austria. 
As  is  well  known,  the  constitution  bestowed 
on  the  29th  of  January,  by  Ferdinand,  on 
his  subjects  on  both  sides  of  the  Straits,  was 
unanimously  rejected  bv  the  Sicilians  as  an 
inadequate  substitute  fat  their  charter  of 
1812,  the  unconditional  restitution  of  which 
they  persisted  in  demanding.  A  second 
time,  the  angry  cry,  "  It  is  too  late  I "  filled 
the  streets  of  Palermo.  These  reluctant 
concessions  to  a  victorious  revolution  had 
lost  all  the  grace  of  spontaneity,  and  were 
justly  considered  as  extorted  by  the  terror 
of  an  insurrection  at  Naples,  where  the  pop- 
ulation on  leaminff  the  continued  successes 
of  the  Sicilians  had  assumed  an  alarming  at- 
titude. Too  dastardly  to  raise  a  finger  to 
oppose  the  departure  of  Desauget's  expedi- 
tion, the  Neapolitans  were  now  ready  enough 
to  profit  by  the  Sicilians'  victory,  and  to  rail 
upon  them  for  refusing  to  accept  as  a  gift 
mm  the  royal  munificence,  less  than  tnat 
which  was  rightfully  their  own. 

Then  it  was  that  differing  in  every  thing 
dse,  the  kin^  and  the  provisional  govern- 
ment agreed  m  soliciting  the  friendly  offices 
of  England.  The  request  was  panted,  and 
the  Eari  of  Minto,  at  that  time  in  Rome,  on 
Ms  mission  of  exhorting  the  Italian  princes 
to  reform,  and  the  Italian  people  to  modera- 
tion, was  transferred  to  Naples.  How  the 
mediator  fared  between  a  pnnce,  whose  only 
object  was  to  temporize,  and  to  whom  the 
very  name  of  the  Sicilian  constitution  of 
1812  was  distasteful ;  *  and  a  people  whose 
deadly  but  too  well-founded  mistrust  saw  no 
safeguard  tot  their  reconquered  privileges 

*  Lord  Napier  to  Visconnt  Palmenton,  8d  of 
Febroary,  1848. 
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Bare  in  its  unqualified  restoration ;  is  duly 
recorded  in  the  dreary  pages  of  the  Blue 
Book.  Few  Englishmen  we  suspect  arc  fa- 
miliar with  the  long  and  perplexing  corre- 
spondence on  the  afiairs  of  Sicily  therein 
embalmied;  whereas  Italian  writers  have 
only  too  successfully  searched  them  for  fresh 
evidence  of  England*s  favor  in  sunshine,  and 
abandonment  in  the  storm.  Allowed  on  all 
sides  to  have  been  thoroughly  sincere  in  his 
advocacy  of  Sicilian  liberty,  Lord  Minto's 
partiality  was  perhaps  a  bar  to  his  success- 
ful intervention.  His  strongly  expressed 
sympathies  misled  the  insurgents  as  to  the 
lengths  to  which  his  government  would  go 
on  their  behalf,  supported  as  they  were  by 
tlie  declarations  of  jLord  Napier,  the  resident 
British  minister  at  Naples.  Even  before  the 
29th  of  January,  this  diplomatist  had  not 
hesitated  to  warn  the  Neapolitan  court  that 
he  had  no  hope  of  proving  useful,  unless  the 
constitution  of  1812  were  given  back  to  the 
Sicilians ;  *  and  when  Lord  Minto,  on  his 
arrival  early  in  February,  laid  down  the 
same  basis  for  his  negotiations,  they  may 
be  pardoned  for  believing  that  England 
would  not  a  second  time  support  their  pre- 
tensions only  to  leave  them  in  deeper  abase- 
ment. 

At  the  opening  of  his  mission,  and  while 
the  envoy  labored  to  demonstrate  the  vital  ne- 
cessity of  securing  peace  before  the  revolu- 
tionary spirit  had  time  to  spread  in  Ital^,  the 
king's  religious  respect  for  the  sanctity  of 
treaties  was  adduced  as  an  insuperable  ob- 
stacle to  the  claims  of  Sicilv.  His  conscience 
forbade  him  to  violate  the  104th  article  of 
tiie  treaty  of  Vienna,  which  clearly  estab- 
lished the  union  of  the  two  portions  of  his 
state,  and  interdicted  him  from  separating 
their  form  of  government  To  these  objec- 
tions it  was  argued  that  the  article  in  ques- 
tion simpljj  confirmed  the  restoration  of 
Kings  Ferdinand  HI.  and  IV.  to  the  throne 
of  Naples  j  but  that  the  change  of  title  from 
King  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  to  King  of  the 
Kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  implied  no 
fusion  of  political  institutions.  Had  this 
been  contemplated,  the  representative  form 
of  government  in  Sicily  would  either  have 
been  extended  to  Naples  on  the  sovereign's 
resumption  of  his  authority  beyond  the 
Straits,  or  formally  and  openly  abolished. 
Far  from  this,  however,  not  a  single  public 
act,  then  or  subsequently,  indicated  the 
sliffhtest  modification  in  the  purely  monarch- 
ical system  of  Naples ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  there  were  irrefragable  proofs  that  the 
Sicilian  constitution  stifl  subsisted,  and  was 
recognized  by  the  royal  decrees  of  1816, 
wherein  it  was  expressly  set  forth  that  the 

»  Lord  Napier  to  Viscoant  Palmerston,  27th  of 
January,  1848. 


taxes  levied  in  the  island  should  not»  im^- 
oiU  the  consent  of  parliament,  be  raised 
above  a  stipulated  hmit.*  This  dexterous 
use  of  Mr.  A'Court's  "  keystone  of  British 
consistency,"  joined  to  the  rapid  spread  of 
the  constitutional  movement  throughout 
Italy,  apparently  produced  the  desired  result, 
and  Lord  Minto  wTote  sanguinely  to  Palermo, 
that  all  was  progressing  favorably.  But  the 
very  day  following  that  on  wmch  he  had 
been  authorized  to  make  this  communica- 
tion, the  king  covered  the  EngUsh  ambassa- 
dor with  confusion  by  publishmg  the  articles 
of  the  constitution  oi  the  29th  of  January, 
in  which — in  defiance  of  the  positive  refusal 
of  the  Sicilians  to  such  an  arrangement-* 
one  parliament  was  established  for  the  Two 
Sicihes,  and  any  reference  to  the  pre-exist- 
ing institutions  of  the  island  sedulously 
avoided.  It  was  in  his  remonstrances  on 
this  breach  of  faith,  that  Lord  Minto  roundly 
qualified  '*  the  suspension  of  the  constitution 
of  1812,  and  the  re-establishment  of  abso- 
lute government  in  Sicily,  as  an  illegal  usur- 
pation, which  the  Sicilians  were  justified  in 
resisting ;  adding  that,  at  that  moment,  ac- 
cording^ to  the  strict  letter  of  the  law,  they 
had  a  right  to  exercise  that  constitution,  and 
could  not  be  looked  upon  as  rebels  to  legal 
authority."  t 

Intimidated  by  this  language,  the  ministry 
hastened  to  explain  that  this  decree  was 
solely  to  be  applied  to  Naples,  in  what  re- 
garded the  parliament ;  that  a  separate  par- 
liament was  designed  for  Sicily,  and  that  its 
ancient  rights,  and  the  constitution  of  1812, 
would  be  referred  to  in  anv  forthcoming  de- 
cree for  the  convocation  of  the  Sicilian  par- 
liament. Once  more  confident  that  all  would 
go  smoothly,  Lord  Minto  transmitted  a  re- 
port of  these  official  rectifications  to  Palermo ; 
and  announced  to  Lord  Palmerston,  that  the 
king  accepted  his  conditions.  Scarcely,  how- 
ever, had  his  despatches  left  Naples,  when 
the_  king's  scruples  relating  to  the  104th 
article  of  the  treaty  of  Vienna  revived,  and 
a  fresh  memorandum  was  drawn  up,  much 
more  restricted  in  its  application,  ignoring 
the  island's  previous  representative  polity, 
and  describing  the  measures  about  to  oe  in- 
troduced as  springing  from  the  spontaneous 
goodness  of  the  king.  In  vain  did  the  har- 
assed mecuator  forewarn  the  ministry,  that 
this  last  step  would  only  generate  aversion, 
and  retard  any  chance  of  an  accommodation.f 
The  suspicions  rooted  in  the  Sicilians,  and 
very  widely  entertained  at  Naples,  at  length 
forced  themselves  upon  his  mind;  and  he 

♦  Lord  Napier  to  the  Duke  of  Serracapriola. 
Naples,  10th  of  Febniary,  1848. 

f  Lord  Minto  to  Viscoant  Pahnerston,  11th  of 
February,  1848. 

X  The  Karl  of  Minto  to  the  Duke  of  SeRacapri- 
ola,  17th  of  February,  1848. 
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confessed  to  the  belief  that  there  was  no 
serious  intention  on  the  part  of  the  court  to 
come  to  a  friendly  understanding,  and  that 
all  that  was  doing  was  solely  to  gain  time  to 
prepare  for  hostiuties,  or  to  procure  an  Aus- 
trian intervention.*  The  almost  continuous 
bombardment  of  Messina  might  have  been 
cited  to  corroborate  the  first  part  of  this  as- 
sertion. It  is  not  likely  that  a  prince,  hon- 
estly desirous  of  a  peaceful  adjustment,  would 
have  permitted  the  citadel  to  Keep  on  harass- 
ing this  town,  while  he  was  treatmg  with  the 
provisional  government.  No  credit  was  ever 
attached  to  the  assertion,  that  repeated  orders 
had  been  sent  to  the  commandant  to  desist. 
The  excuse  was  too  transparent  when  a  few 
hours  would  have  sufficed  to  transmit  more 
peremptory  commands,  or  summon  the  re- 
cusant to  account  for  their  evasion. 

At  this  juncture  a  fresh  cause  of  irritation 
was  furnished  to  the  Sicilians,  by  the  dis- 
covery that  royal  emissaries  were  dispersed 
over  the  island  to  promote  internal  disorders, 
and  endeavor  to  stifle  liberty  in  anarchy.  In 
order  to  ward  off  this  danger,  by  giving  a 
more  settled  form  to  the  government,  Hu^- 
giero  Scttimo  and  his  coUeagues  now  inti- 
mated that  they  must  convoke  the  parliament 
according  to  the  law  of  1812,  and  the  elec- 
tions were  at  once  set  on  foot.  The  king, 
dreadinff  lest  the  first  act  of  the  chambers 
should  be  to  pronounce  his  deposition — ^in 
imitation  of  the  hateful  example  set  by  Eng- 
land in  1688,  with  which  the  insurgents  were 
distractingly  familiar— once  more  professed 
himself  amenable  to  Lord  Minto's  arguments. 
But  they  speedily  came  to  issue  on  a  ques- 
tion which  the  Sicilians  considered  indis- 
pensable to  carry  out  the  spirit  of  the  con- 
stitution of  1812.  This  was  the  stipulation 
that  no  Neapolitan  troops  should  be  sta- 
tioned in  the  island  without  the  authority  of 
the  Sicilian  parliament :  a  contingency  not 
specially  provided  for  in  181 2,  as  mples,  at 
that  time,  no  longer  formed  part  of  the  royal 
dominions.  Unreasonable  and  extravagant 
as  this  demand  appears,  it  had  a  traditional 
precedent, — not  even  Spain  had  placed  for- 
eign garrisons  in  Sicily, — and  furthermore 
it  was  justified,  according  to  Lord  Minto's 
own  admission,  by  their  experience  of  their 
Bourbon  princes,  and  the  undeniable  fact 
that  nothing  existed  in  the  character  or  con- 
duct of  the  actual  government  to  entitle  it 

to  confidence.t 

Vainly,  however,  did  Lord  Minto  urge  the 
kinff  to  yield, — ^to  remove  the  last  obstacle 
to  me  pacification  of  his  states,  put  an  end 
to  a  sanguinary  struggle,  and  secure  to  him- 

«  The  Karl  of  Minto  to  Lord  Mount  Kdgecombe, 
Mnd  of  tebrunry,  1848. 

t  Ix»rd  Minto  to  Viscount  Pahnerston,  Ist  of 
March,  1848. 
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self  the  love  and  confidence  of  his  people.  * 
Ferdinand  was  inflexible,  until  the  intelli- 
gence of  the  French  Revolution,  the  flight 
of  his  uncle,  Louis  Philippe,  and  the  proc- 
lamation of  the  republic,  fell  on  him  hke  a 
thunderbolt.  A  caoinet  council  was  at  once 
summoned,  at  which  Lord  Minto  was  in- 
vited to  take  part.  After  a  discussion  of 
eight  hours,  his  recommendation  that  the 
king  should  place  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
Sicilian  constitution  hylegalizing  the  parlia- 
ment about  to  open  at  rafermo,  was  adopted. 
Six  articles,  called  the  concessions  of  the 
6th  Mai'ch,  were  drawn  up  and  consigned  to 
him  as  the  royal  ttUimcium.  In  every  re- 
spect but  one  they  were  ample  enough  to 
satisfy  the  most  exacting. 

The  king  recognized  the  statute  of  1812 
by  adopting,  as  his  own,  the  provisional 
government's  act  of  convocation,  oased  upon 
It,  merely  adding  these  words,  **  the  entirety 
of  the  monarchy  still  remaining  vested  in 
the  single  person  of  the  king ; "  named  Bue- 
giero  Settimo  royal-lieutenant  in  Sicily,  with 
authority  to  open  the  chambers  on  the  25th 
of  March.  Appointed  the  Prince  of  Butera, 
the  Marquis  Torre  Arsa,  Pasquale  Calvi,  and 
Mariano  Stabile — members  of  the  provi- 
sional government — as  his  ministers;  and 
Gaetano  Scovazzo,  a  Sicilian,  but  lately  in 
the  Neapolitan  cabinet,  as  resident  minister 
at  Naples  for  Sicilian  affairs.  Prescribed 
Uie  oath  to  be  taken  to  the  constitution; 
and  lastly,  in  the  clause  that  "  the  two  par- 
liaments* of  Naples  and  Sicily  would  come 
to  an  understanding  on  all  that  regarded 
their  common  interests,"  left  a  wide  margin, 
so  Lord  Minto  flattered  himself,  for  setmng 
the  momentous  question  of  the  army.  Un- 
fortunately, at  the  council  he  had  forborne 
to  insist  again  upon  it,  and  even  allowed  it 
to  remain  in  silence,  t  under  the  delusion, 
it  is  conjectured,  that  it  would  gratify  the 
king  to  have  the  faculty  of  bestowing  this 
crowning  concession  as  of  his  own  free  wilL 

Lord  Minto  was  himself  the  bearer  of  these 
decrees  to  Palermo.  But  the  provisional 
eovemment  had  no  sooner  learnt  that  they 
left  the  condition  respecting  the  army  unful- 
filled, than  they  were  unanimously  rejected 
as  ''opposed  to  the  constitution  of  1812.'' 
To  preserve  the  union  of  the  two  crowns 
now  oecame  his  sole  object ;  and  professing 
that  he  had  carte  blanche  from  the  king  to 
treat  on  his  behalf,  he  invited  the  insurgents 
to  entrust  him  with  their  propositions.  Not 
without  a.  struggle  in  the  council-room,  not 
without  a  threatening  of  commotion  in^  the 
city,  were  these  last  overtures  determined 

*  Lord  Minto  to  the  Duke  of  Serracapriola,  26th 
of  February,  1848. 

t  Lord  Minto  to  Viscount  Pahnerston,  7th  of 
March,  1848. 
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on.  The  intensity  of  the  hatred  f<?lt  agamst 
Ferdinand  by  all  classes  made  a  deep  im- 
pression on  Lord  Minto ;  and  believing  that 
in  the  actual  state  of  Earope  they  had  noth- 
ing to  fear  from  a  forei^pi  intervention,  he 
ascribed  his  success  in  inducing  the  provi- 
sional government "  to  accept  the  sovereignty 
of  a  man  so  universally  detested,"  to  the 
desire  of  maintaining  the  friendship  and 
protection  of  Enghmd  which  possessed  all 
the  leading  Sicilians.  *  He  professed  him- 
self satisfied  with  the  terms  submitted  to 
him,  and  promised  that  before  twice  twentv- 
four  hours  they  would  be  accepted  by  the 
king  of  Naples.  But  he  had  either  over- 
stepped his  instructions,  or  was  the  dupe  of 
Ferdinand.  Four,  eight,  ten  days  passed 
without  the  expected  ratification ;  and  when 
at  length,  on  the  24th  of  March,  a  royal 
steamer  appeared  before  Pal^mo,  it  was  to 
convey  a  positive  refusal  from  the  king,  and 
a  protest  against  any  act  which  mijg^ht  hence- 
forth take  place  in  Sicily.  The  die  was  now 
cast.  After  a  fruitless  atten^t  to  induce 
Ferdinand  to  cede  the  erown  <»  Sicily  to  one 
of  his  children.  Lord  Minto  renoimeed  all 
further  arbitration,  profiering  in  his  farewell 
letter  to  the  BiciHans  the  earnest  recommen- 
dation that  they  would  not  sufier  themselves 
to  fall  into  the  calamities  <^  a  republic. 

Our  fast  narrowing  limits  forbid  us  to 
dwell  on  the  transactions  in  Sicily  which  fol- 
lowed the  breaking  off  of  the  mediation, 
further  than  is  requisite  to  elucidate  the  pro- 
ceedings of  England.  On  the  25th  of  March 
the  parliament  opened.  It  was  no  turbulent 
or  revolutionary  assembly.  Ardibishops, 
bishops,  mitred  abbots,  peers  whose  ances- 
tors seven  centuries  back  had  sat  in  the 
magna  curia  of  Roger  H.  composed  its  up- 
per chamber.  The  commons  had  been 
elected  from  the  youneer  branches  of  the 
nobility,  the  general  body  of  the  clergy,  pro- 
fessors of  the  universities,  and  landowners. 
On  this  solemn  occasion  both  bodies  were 
gathered  in  the  vast  diurch  of  St.  Dominic, 
where  Ruggiero  Settimo  presented  himself 
before  them  at  the  head  of  the  members  of 
the  provisional  government,  and  in  presence 
of  an  immense  concourse  of  spectators  of 
every  degree.  The  venerable  old  man,  loved 
and  reverenced  by  the  Sicilians  in  his  sim- 
plicity and  rectitude  as  the  personification 
of  their  revolution,  now  read  aloud  a  state- 
ment of  the  lalHHv  of  himself  and  his  col- 
leagues from  the  day  on  which  thev  had  been 
cal&d  to  power ;  then  in  his  and  their  names 
delivered  up  that  power  to  the  parliament. 
Its  first  and  unanimous  act  was  to  invest 
him  with  the  regency  or  presidentshin  of  the 
kingdom  $  its  second,  on  the  Idth  or  April, 

♦  Lord  Minto  to  Vlacooot  Palmerston.     Des- 
patches of  Uth  and  18th  of  March,  1S48. 


to  proclaim  Ferdinand'^  d^posStion,- 
nouncement  celebrated  for  tkree  days  all 
over  the  island  with  the  most  fervent  rejoice 
ings. 

Public  opinion  in  England  did  not  con- 
demn this  exultation  as  ungrounded.  No 
moment  ever  seemed  more  propitious  for  the 
assertion  of  independence.  Men  believed 
that  the  kneU  of  despotism  had  sounded. 
The  French  Revolution  had  given  an  electric 
shock  to  Germany ;  Berlin  and  Vienna  were 
in  revolt.  Italy  leaped  up  as  a  giant  frt)m 
sleep;  Milan  and  Venice  drove  the  Aus- 
trians  from  their  walls ;  and  Charles  Albert, 
crossing  the  Ticino,  was  already  victorious 
at  Pastrengo.  The  call  to  arms  echoed  to 
the  furthest  limits  of  the  peninsula ;  even 
F^dinand  of  Bourbon  was  compelled  to 
yield  to  popular  ferment,  and  sullenly  con- 
sented to  furnish  a  contiiw^t  of  20,000  men 
to  the  national  warin  Lonbardy.  The  flower 
of  the  royal  forces  thus  em^doyed,  Sicily  had 
no  cause  to  apprehend  a  Neapolitan  inva* 
sion ;  and  England's  only  anxiety  was,  lest 
intoxicated  by  the  sudden  acquisition  of  lib- 
erty, her  people  should  renounce  constitu- 
tional monarchy,  give  a  fatal  example  to  the 
rest  of  Italy,  and  an  undue  predominance  to 
France,  by  adopting  a  republican  form  of 
government.  As  early  as  the  6th  of  April, 
before  the  Sicilian  parliament  had  voted  the 
forfeiture  of  the  crown  of  Sicily  by  Ferdi- 
nand and  his  heirs,  we  find  that  Lord  Napier 
had  communicated  to  Lord  Palmerston  his 
ideas  relative  to  the  election  of  a  new  king, 
a  member  of  the  House  of  Savoy,  and  of 
the  necessity  of  hastening  this  measure  to 
forestall  the  proclamation  of  the  republic* 
Very  shortly  afterwards,  Lord  Palmerston, 
as  if  to  rivet  his  claims  to  have  a  paramount 
influence  in  the  affairs  of  Sicily  by  his  warm 
patronage  of  her  rights,  made  a  declaration 
to  the  Neapolitan  cabinet  which  did  not  fail 
to  travel  across  the  Straits.  It  having  come 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  Foreign  Office  that 
the  king  of  Naples  counted  on  a  general  war, 
and  a  renewal  of  the  Holy  Alliance  to  re- 
duce Sicily  to  obedience  by  force  of  arms, 
Lord  Palmerston  formally  disavowed  any 
such  intention  as  far  as  the  British  govern- 
ment was  concerned.  The  treaty  of  Vienna, 
he  contended,  did  not  contain  any  guarantee 
of  the  union  of  Sicily  and  Naples.  **  If  there 
was  any  moral  obligation  resting  upon  Eng- 
land in  the  matter,  it  would  rather  be  in  fa- 
vor of  the  constitution  of  1812,  which  was 
established  in  Sicily  under  British  influ- 

ence.'^t 
The  Sidlians,  meanwhile,  showed  no  dispo- 

4^  Lord  Kapler  to  Visoonnt  PaliiieritoD,  6th  of 
April,  1848. 

t  Deipaech  to  Ptiaoe  of  Castdcisle,  10th  of  April, 
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Mticm  to  run  into  the  excesses  so  dreaded  by 
their  English  firicnds.    The jparliament  was 
steadily  bent  on  calling  an  Italian  prince  to 
^e  vacant  throne,  as  soon  as  it  had  com- 
pleted its  adaptation  of  the  constitution  to  the 
irants  of  the  present  times.    Its  choice  lay 
between  the  Duke  of  Genoa,  second  son  of 
Charles  Albert,  king  of  Sardinia,  and  the 
second  son  of  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  a 
child  only  nine  years  old.    The  first  was 
most  acceptable  to  England ;  France  would 
hare  preferred  the  election  of  the  latter,  but 
hinted  at  the  same  time  that  the  regal  title 
*  could  not  be  more  worthily  bestowed  than 
on  Ruggiero  Scttimo.    The  noble  president, 
however,  proof  to  all  the  promptings  of  am- 
bition, dismissed  the  suggestion  as  unworthy 
of  a  thought    Louis  Napoleon  offered  him- 
self as  a  candidate,  but  the  addresses  cir- 
culated  by  the  obscure  exile  of  London 
&iled  to  sectirehim  a  single  partisan.    Soon 
after  the  vote  of  the  13th  of  April,  commis- 
sioners were  sent  to  the  pope,  the  king  of 
Sardinia,  and  the  Grand  Dukc  of  Tuscany, 
to  obtain  the  political  recognition  of  Sicily, 
with  private  instructions  to  investigate  the 
qualifications  of  the  two  princes,  without 
manifesting  any  bias  for  either ;  and  ascer- 
tain which  court  was  most  disposed  to  accept 
the  offer.    Their  reception  from  Charles  Al- 
bert at  his  head-quarters  in  Lombardy,  in  the 
flush  of  his  early  successes,  may  readily  be 
conceived ;  though  he  refirained  from  all  al- 
lusion to  the  approaching  election,  his  re- 
peated and  enthusiastic  praise  of  the  Sicilian 
devolution  sufficiently  demonstrated  no  oj)- 
position  need   be  apprehended   from  him 
should  a  descendant  of  Victor  Amedeus  be 
invited  to  reign  in  Sicily.    The  grand  duke 
was  equally  cordial.   Leopold  apparently  for- 
gave a  revolution  which  had  taken  a  crown 
Ttom  his  brother-in-law,  in  the  hope  that  it 
might  rest  on  the  brow  of  his  son.    His  min- 
isters promised  to  act  in  concert  with  Pied- 
mont lor  the  speedy  recognition  of  the  new 
state.    The  language  held  by  Pius  IX.  to 
the  deputation  nas  often  been  (quoted  as  a 
proof  ofprofound  duplicity  or  pitiable  weak- 
ness.   He  excused  himself  for  not  taking  the 
initiative  in  recognizing  Sicilian  indepen- 
dence, on  the  plea  of  his  vicinity  to  Naples ; 
bat  promised  to  follow  in  the  wake  of  other 
governments.    He  praised  the  humanity  and 
Ijenerosity  of  the  revolution,  admitted  itsjus- 
tice,  and  censured  the  conduct  of  the  kiug 
of  Naples.    When  asked  for  some  token  of 
his  sympathy  and  adhesion,  he  answered, 
"What  better  token  do  you  desire  than 
this  P    I  receive  you,  I  embrace  you,  I  bless 
yon,  and  with  vou  the  whole  of  Sicily."    Six 
months  later,  nia  hands  were  uplifted  to  in- 
voke a  blessing  on  the  banners  or  Ferdinand, 
dyed  in  Sicilian  blood. 
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But  no  fbreboding  of  possible  reverses 
crossed  the  minds  of  the  Sicilian  peoplew 
England's  solicitude  to  consolidate  their  po* 
litical  system  attested  her  belief  in  its  dura* 
bility.    At  the  be^nning  of  May,  Sir  Balph 
Abercromby,  British  minister  at  Turin,  was 
instructed  to  give  assurance  to  that  court, 
that  should  the  Duke  of  Genoa  accept  the 
crown,  he  would  be  recognized  as  king  of 
Sicily  as  soon  as  he  entered  into  possession.* 
At  tne  same  time  a  copy  of  this  despatch 
was  forwarded  to  Mr.  Goodwin,  the  consiil- 
general  at  Palermo,  evidently  with  the  in* 
tention  it  should  at  once,  be  non-officiallv 
communicated   to  the  president ;    unused, 
however  to  such  diplomatic  subtleties,  this 
fimctionary  awaited  more  positive  instruc- 
tions.   It  was  not  therefore  till  the  9th  of 
June  that  he  presented  himself  to  Ruggiero 
Settimo,  authorized  to  state  that  Great  Bri- 
tain would  reco^piize  the  new  king  of  Sicily 
when  in  possession  of  his  thrcme,  and  add- 
ing, that  a  similar  declaration,  in  the  con* 
tcmplation  of  the  Duke  of  Genoa's  election 
had  been  made  to  the  court  of  Turin.   Com- 
ing as  did  this  communication  close  upon 
the  events  of  the  15th  of  May  in  Naples — 
when  the  king  had  suffocated  in  blood  the 
constitution  of  the  29th  of  January,  and  re* 
called  the  army  still  on  its  march  to  the  seat 
of  war  ^- it  acquired  peculiar  importance. 
Another  fact,  yet  more  significant,  speedily 
transpired.    The  forces  Ferdinand  bad  re* 
gained,  he  was  not  allowed  to  employ  against 
Sicily.    An  English  squadron  was  stationed 
in  the  Bay  of  Naples  to  prevent  the  depart- 
ure of  any  hostile  exneoition.    Secure  un- 
der England's  SBgis,  the  Sicilian  parliament 
leisurely  completed  the  revision  c$  the  legis- 
lature, so  as  to  leave  nothing  indefinite  in 
the  statute  to  be  laid  before  the  future  kine; 
nor  was  it  until  the  11th  of  July  that,  with- 
out one  dissentient  vote,  Albert  Amedius  of 
Savoy,  Duke  of  Genoa,  was  called  to  the 
most  ancient   constitutional   monarchy  in 
Christendom.    The  English  squadron,  under 
Sir  W.  Parker,  at  anchor  in  the  harbor  of 
Palermo,  according  to  the  orders  of  the  For* 
eign  Office,  now  saluted  the  Sicilian  fia^ : 
and  H.M.S.  Forcupine  conveyed  a  couner 
from  the  Sicilian  cabinet  to  Genoa,  to  an* 
nounce  the  intellisrenee  to  the  court  of  Turin. 
The  French  squaoron  before  Palermo  also 
joined  in  this  recognition  of  Sicilian  inde- 
pendence; and  the  war-steamer  Descartes 
was  the  bearer  of  the  deputation  chained  to- 
make  the  formal  offer  of  the  crown. 

The  younff  duke,  a  gallant  soldier  and  an 
accomplish^  prince,  was  in  command  of  a 
division  of  the  Piedmontese  army,  and  ab- 
sent £romUie  royal  head-quarters  when,  on 

«  Vi»cannt  Palmeiitoii  to  Sir  B.  Abeioranby. 
Despatch  of  ith  of  May,  1848. 
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the  2l8t  of  July,  the  deputation  presented 
themselves  to  Charles  Albert  The  king 
promised  that  he  would  summon  his  son  on 
the  morrow  to  his  side,  to  give  them  an  of- 
ficial reception.  All  indicated  a  speedy  and 
&yorable  conclusion.  But  the  morrow  never 
came.  The  Sardinian  lines  were  surprised 
at  various  points  by  Radetsky,  and  that  se- 
ries of  rapid  reverses  commenced  which 
ended  in  the  capitulation  of  Milan,  and  the 
total  defeat  of  the  Piedmontese.  The  duke 
saw  himself  compelled  to  renounce  all  aspi- 
rations to  the  prize  so  nearly  within  his  ^sp, 
and  Sicily  awoke  firom  her  fatal  delusion  to 
find  that  England,  her  fancied  pillar  of 
strength,  was  as  'Egrpt  of  old  to  all  that 
trust^  on  her.  She  had  leaned  on  a  bruised 
reed,  and  it  now  pierced  her  through.  The 
unexpected  rout  of  Charles  Albert  overthrew 
all  tne  calculations  of  the  English  govern- 
ment. Austria  was  once  more  in  the  ascen- 
dant ;  the  king  of  Naples  might  rely  upon 
her  for  help.  Any  longer  ooemy  to  support 
the  Sicilians  against  his  autnority  would  bo 
incompatible  with  the  neutrality  to  which 
every  consideration  of  honor  or  consistency 
was  to  be  subordinate. 

At  a  cabinet  council  held  shortly  after  the 
tidings  of  the  armistice  between  the  king 
ofSimlinia  and  Radetsky  reached  London, 
it  was  decided  that  the  departure  of  Ferdi- 
nand's expedition  against  the  island  should 
no  longer  be  opposed.  The  very  men  whose 
applause  had  been  so  freely  given  to  the  Si- 
cuian  movement,  coolly  handed  over  this  peo- 

5le,  comparatively  speaking,  unarmed  and 
dTenceless — for  their  blind  reliance  upon 
England  had  rendered  them  careless  of  war- 
like preparations — ^to  the  vengeance  of  Na- 
ples. The  answer  given  shonl^  before  the 
reverses  in  Lombardy,  bjr  Mariano  Stabile, 
one  of  the  Sicilian  mimstry,  to  the  angry 
warnings  of  La  Masa,  one  of  the  very  smaU 
minority  of  public  men  who,  distrusting  their 
powerful  all^,  advocated  more  solicitude  in 
military  afiairs,  strikingly  exemplifies  the 
boundless  confidence  that  prevailed.  **  Rest 
assured,"  he  said,  **  all  will  go  well.  Eng- 
land sustains  our  rights ;  not  a  shot  will  be 
fired.'*  It  was  not  thought  possible  that  a 
nation  which  eight  years  before,  on  a  mere 

Snestion  of  commercial  interests,  had  sent  a 
eet  to  threaten  Ferdinand  in  bis  own  cap- 
ital, and  whose  language,  in  assertion  of  the 
Sicilians'  claims  through  all  the  diplomatic 
transactions  of  the  sprmg,  had  been  so  dic- 
tatorial, would  fail  in  resolution  when  British 
honor  and  consistency  were  at  stake.  Even 
the  rumors  from  Naples  did  not  shake  the 
universal  cr^ulity.  It  was  not  till  the  royal 
armament  appeared  before  Messina  that  the 
Sicilians  realized  to  themselyes  that  they 
were  abandoned. 
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For  eight  months  had  this  dty  displayed 
a  couraee  and  endurance  to  which  history  as 
yet  has  barely  done  justice.  The  truce  con- 
cluded in  the  month  of  March  ceased  with 
the  failure  of  Lord  Minto's  mediation ;  since 
when,  as  before,  scarce  a  day  or  an  hour 
may  be  said  to  have  passed  m  which  lives 
were  not  sacrificed  or  buildings  destroyed  by 
the  citadel's  fire,  though  hostilities  had  not 
been  undertaken  against  any  other  portion 
of  the  island.  On  Good  Friday,  the  mhabi- 
tants,  confiding  in  the  sanctity  of  the  day, 
thronged  the  streets,  not  excepting  the  most 
exposed  localities,  in  order  to  visit  the^ 
churches.  The  batteries  suddenly  opened, 
and  continued  firing  until  nightfSdL  But 
the  spirit  of  the  Messinese  was  not  to  be 
thus  conquered.  It  grew  higher  as  danger 
became  more  familiar,  till  it  was  at  last  com- 
mon for  divine  service,  or  popular  assem- 
blages of  any  description  to  close  with  the 
defiant  shout,  **  Pensh  Messina,  so  long  as 
liberty  is  saved!"  They  were  not  false  to 
this  terrible  invocation.  A  fierce,  despair- 
ing resistance  was  maintained  from  the  3d 
to  the  morning  of  the  7th  of  September,  not- 
withstanding the  combined  fire  of  the  citadel 
and  the  Neapolitan  fleet*  caused  havoc  sudi 
as  beg^rs  all  description.  Their  ammuni- 
tion  failed  at  last,  and  their  batteries  ceased 
to  return  the  enemy's  fire ;  nevertheless, 
General  Filangieri  kept  up  the  bombardment 
for  eiffht  hours  longer,  while  the  royal  troops 
forced  their  way  into  the  city,  throwing  com- 
bustibles in  every  direction.  Unsparins  and 
uncontrolled  in  their  brutal  fury  and  ucen- 
tiousness,  even  the  sanctuary  of  the  churches 
was  violated.  Women  were  dishonored  on 
the  altar  steps ;  the  blood  of  gray-haired 

Sriests  mingled  with  the  sacrifice.  Three 
ays  of  pillage  and  flames  inaugurated  the 
royal  victory,  during  which,  strict  in  their 
observance  of  neutrality,  the  English  and 
French  ships  of  war  belonging  to  the  souad- 
^on,  which  two  months  before  had  saluted 
the  election  of  the  king  of  Sicily  at  Palermo, 
passively  witnessed  the  almost  total  destruc- 
tion of  this  beautiful  city.  It  was  not  till 
after  two  miles'  extent  of  buildings,  compre- 
hending the  most  sumptuous  palaces  and 
churches,  had  been  burnt  down;  not  till 
scarcely  one-  house  was  left  uninjured,  that, 
on  the  10th  of  September,  their  commanders 
called  upon  General  Filangieri,  in  the  name 
of  humanity,  to  desist  firom  this  war  of  ex- 
termination. When  these  details  became 
known,  even  diplomacy  could  not  stifle  a 
sense  of  horror  at  their  enormity.  An  armis- 
tice was  proposed  to  Ferdinand  by  England 

*  Consisting  of  three  sailing  frigates,  thirteen 
stenm  frigates  and  corvettes,  twenty  gun-boats,  and 
forty  transports.  The  land  forces  amounted  to 
24,000  men. 
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and  France, -and  a  few  months'  respite  se- 
cured for  the  rest  of  the  island. 

We  must  hurry  over  the  remainder  of  our 
narratiyc.  In  truth  little  remains  to  he  told. 
The  homhardment  of  Messina  was  the  catas- 
trophe of  the  Sicilian  revolution,  although 
the  negotiations  for  peace  carried  on  con- 
jointly d^  the  two  Western  powers  through 
the  ensumg  autumn  and  winter,  revived  fal- 
lacious hopes  in  Sicily.  Their  interference 
in  Greece,  in  1627,  also  in  the  name  of 
humanity,  and  the  independence  they  estah- 
lished  there,  were  encouraging  precedents. 
Commissioners  from  the  Pcdermitan  govern- 
ment were  sent  to  London  and  Paris,  and 
their  correspondence  for  the  first  two  or 
three  months  shows  that  both  Cavaignac  and 
Lord  Palmerston  were  lavish  of  pnnessions. 
The  latter  spoke  confidently  of  obtaining,  in 
concert  with  the  French  Republic,  the  terms 
which  Ferdinand  had  refused  to  Lord  Minto 
— the  crown  of  Sicily  to  the  king  of  Naples 
^mt  the  parliament,  the  adimnistration, 
and  the  army,  entirely  Sicilian.*  So  far 
was  their  protection  carried,  that  when  the 
kinp^,  complaining  he  was  coerced,  threatened 
an  immediate  renewal  of  hostilities,  instruc- 
ttons  were  sent  to  the  English  and  French 
ships  ci  war  in  the  Sicilian  waters  to  use 
force  if  necessanr  to  keep  them  off  an  attack 
upon  the  island  But  the  sympathies  of 
France  narrowed  when  Louis  Napoleon  be- 
came president,  in  December.  Woimded 
vanity  at  the  rejection  of  his  suit  for  the 
Sicilian  throne  probably  had  a  share  in  this 
change  of  policy ;  it  is  certain  that  to  the 
commissioners  ne  was  personaUy  discour- 
teous. Accustomed  to  have  constant  access 
to  Cavaignac,  three  times  consecutively  were 
they  demed  an  audience  by  his  successor. 
Bussia,  meanwhile,  came  forward  to  sustain 
the  king  of  Naples ;  and  England,  fearfid  of 
embroiling  herself  with  the  northern  powers, 
or  of  incurring  the  suspicions  of  France, 
jealous  of  her  being  more  strenuous  in  advo- 
cating liberty  than  herself,  rapidly  lowered 
her  tone,  till  the  Foreign  Secretary's  de- 
spatches became  almost  servile  in  their  ex- 
planations and  apologies.  We  see  her  uncer- 
tain, pusillanimous,  vacillating,  until  finally 
relinquishing  aU  previous  stipulations,  hand 
in  hand  with  the  government  which  was 
planning  the  restoration  of  the  pope,  she  an- 
nounces the  Statute  of  Gaeta  to  the  Sicilians 
as  the  nc  plus  ultra  of  royal  magnanimity. 

Bestrictcd  as  were  these  concessions,  be- 
ing far  less  liberal  than  those  proffered  a 
twelvemonth  before  as  the  decrees  of  March, 
had  thev  emanated  from  a  prince  of  less  con- 
firmed udthlessncss,  the  Sicilians,  under  the 
altered  aspect  of  European  politics,  might 

*  Viscount  Pnlmenton  to  the  Marquis  of  Kor- 
manby,  22Dd  of  Sept.,  1840. 
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have  been  taxed  with  temerity  in  their  rejec- 
tion. But  as  they  left  the  king  master  of  gar- 
risoning the  island  with  Neapolitan  troops, 
of  imposing  restrictive  laws  on  the  press, 
and  of  carrying  the  taxation  to  any  extent 
he  judged  expedient,  without  the  shadow  of 
a  guarantee  on  the  part  of  the  two  mediators 
against  a  repetition  of  past  abuses,  or  of  the 
tragedy  recently  enacted  at  Naples ;  and, 
moreover,  as  Ruggiero  Settimo,  the  Prince 
of  Butera,  the  Marquis  Torre  Arsa,  Mariano 
Stabile,  and  forty  other  of  their  most  emi- 
nent public  men,  were  excluded  from  the 
promised  amnesty,  there  was  but  one  voice 
m  the  parliament  as  to  the  answer  to  be  re- 
turned to  Mr,  Temple  and  M.  de  RajTieval, 
when  they  presentea  the  ultimatum.  It  was 
better  to  fidl  than  yield.  This  feeling  was 
shared  by  all  classes.  In  many  parts  of  the 
island  the  population  tore  down  the  royal 
proclamation  which  the  English  and  French 
ministers  had  caused  to  be  largely  distributed, 
and  posted  up ;  and  threatened  to  punish  as 
a  traitor  whoever  advocated  the  king's  pro- 
posals. 

Ferdinand,  who  had  long  chafed  at  the  re- 
straint imposed  upon  him,  now  summarily 
broke  off  the  armistice.  Filangieri,  Prince 
of  Satriano,  was  sent  to  complete  the  work 
he  had  so  well  begun.  Making  Messina  his 
basis  of  operations,  he  advanced  ^th  16,000 
men  along  the  sea-coast,  against  Catania, 
supported  by  a  lar^e  fleet.  The  Sicilians 
had  of  late  been  domg  their  best  to  repair 
the  errors  of  the  summer,  and  organize  an 
army ;  but  armies  cannot  be  extemporized. 
Under  the  most  prosperous  circumstances 
the  task  would  have  been  a  diflicult  one,  for 
in  Sicily  no  nucleus  existed  of  a  regular 
force.  The  invincible  repugnance  of  the 
people  to  serve  under  Naples,  had  made  the 
government  aware  that  to  compel  them  to 
be  soldiers  was  only  to  train  them  into  for- 
midable enemies.  Unfortunately,  they  had 
been  for  many  years  exempted  from  the  con- 
scription ;  and  the  masses,  ardent  in  a  con- 
flict of  twenty  days,  unflinching  under  a  fye 
of  ei^ht  months,  too  soon  proved  that  they 
had  Lttle  notion  of  military  submission.  Six 
hundred  young  men,  the  flower  of  the  coun- 
try, the  heroes  and  leaders  of  the  early  days 
01  the  insurrection,  had  early  been  lost  to 
the  national  cause.  After  the  ro}'ali8t  re- 
action of  the  15th  of  May  in  Naples,  a  hand- 
fbl  of  Liberals  rallied  in  Calabria,  and  invited 
the  Sicilians  to  their  aid.  They  went,  only 
to  find  the  insurgents  cut  to  pieces,  and  the 
province  occupied  by  a  large  Neapolitan  force. 
Too  few  to  conquer,  too  many  for  concealment, 
the  volunteers  seized  on  some  fishing  barks, 
and  made  for  Corfu ;  but  they  were  inter* 
cepted  by  Neapolitan  cruisers  under  British 
colors,  and  the  most  part  captured.    The 
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Englisb  government  vainly  demanded  they 
yhooLdbe  treated  as  prisoners  of  war,  and  set 
at  liberty  as  a  requital  of  the  chivalrous  cour- 
tesy which  had  just  before  prompted  the  Sicil- 
ians to  deliver  up,  unconditionally,  between 
two  or  three  thousand  Neapolitans.  Ferdi- 
nand knew  the  importance  of  his  pnze  too 
well.  With  some  of  the  master  spirits  lan- 
guishing in  the  fortress  of  St.  Elmo  to  con- 
trol them,  the  Sicilian  S^adre  might  have 
done  good  service,  notwithstanding  that  a 
large  proportion  of  the  refuse  of  society  was 
to  be  found  in  their  ranks,  galley  slaves  and 
other  criminals,  cast  loose  the  previous  win- 
ter by  the  retreating  Neapolitans.  Many  of 
these,  as  we  have  already  stated,  deserved 
well  of  their  country  in  the  fervor  of  the 
first  struggle,  but  fell  back  in  inaction  and 
security.  The  ofiscourings  of  Naples  had 
also  been  bestowed  bv  the  politic  Ferdinand 
upon  Sicily;  and  enlisting  as  a  means  of 
subsistence,  brought  confusion  instead  of  aid 
in  the  hour  of  perplexity.  Mieroslawski,  a 
Pole  commanded  the  Sicilian  army,  number- 
ing from  10,000  to  12,000  men  ;  and  has  left 
a  series  of  blunders  and  failures  as  the  me- 
morials of  his  brief  authority.  Not  above 
7,000  could  be  hastily  concentrated  between 
Messina  and  the  enom^^'s  first  point  of  at- 
tach; but  these,  with  inexcusable  want  of 
judgment,  be  distributed  en  edidon  over  fifty 
miles  of  Filangieri's  line  of  march,  who  found 
it  easy  to  beat  them  in  detail,  and  spread 
terror  and  discouragement  before  him  as  he 
advanced  upon  Catania.  Invested  both  by 
sea  and  land,  bombarded  nearly  from  sunrise 
to  sunset,  this  city  made  a  splendid  resist- 
ance. It  was  a  noble  but  a  last  efibrL  The 
intelligence  of  Charles  Albert's  defeat  at  No- 
vara  paralyzed  Palermo.  Every  hope  bound 
up  in  the  possibility  of  his  success  was 
crushed.  Badetsky's  Croats  would  now  be 
at  the  disposal  of  Ferdinand  to  overrun  Sic- 
ily, while  upon  England  and  upon  France 
she  was  told  to  count  no  further.  Filangieri 
was  advancing ;  the  doom  of  Messina  threat- 
ened her  ancient  capital. 

*At  this  crisis,  the  French  admiral  Baudin 
interposed,  beseeching  the  Sicilian  govern- 
ment to  accept  his  good  ofBccs  with  the  king 
of  Naples,  and  not  attempt  a  suicidal  de- 
fence. A  majority  in  the  parliament  and 
the  National  Guard  consented  to  his  pro- 
posal ;  and  three  days  later  the  admiral  for- 
warded from  Oaeta  a  note  of  the  conditions 
promised  by  the  king  to  himself  and  M.  de 
Ka3meval,  adding,  that  Mr.  Temple  entirely 
approved  of  the  course  they  were  pursuing.* 
As  a  curious  monument  or  broken  faith  we 
here  transcribe  this  document : — 

^  Despatch  datDd  from  the  French  ]!ne-af-bittle 
•hip  J9Ha^  Boadfl  of  Gaeta,  18th  of  April,  1849^ 


"1.  A  constitution  in-  conformity  with  tfaa 
Act  of  Oaeta  of  28th  Fsbroary,  1849. 

"  2.  The  eldest  son  of  the  king,  or  another 
royal  prince,  as  viceroy ;  or  failing  these,  some 
eminent  personage. 

"  3.  National  Guard  for  Palermo. 

"  4.  Liberation  of  the  Sicilian  prisoners  cap- 
tured in  consequence  of  the  events  in  Calabria, 
except  their  leaders,  who  will  be  exiled  for  a 
given  time. 

'*5.  General  Amnesty,  excepting  only  the' 
chief  and  authors  of  the  revolntion. 

'*  6.  Recognition  of  the  public  debt  cootracted 
by  the  revolutionary  Goverment." 

Rendered  credulous  by  terror,  the  advo* 
cates  of  peace  caught  at  tnese  promises,  con* 
firmed,  as  they  were,  by  the  agreement  that 
no  Neapolitan  troops  ^ould  be  quartered 
within  ralermo.  Ruggiero  Settimo,  and  the 
forty-three  excluded  from  royal  grace,  along 
with  two  hundred  of  tho  principal  actors  in 
the  event  of  the  last  eighteen  months, — ^not 
deluded  by  their  present  exemption  into  any 
reliance  on  Baudm's  assurances  of  the  king's, 
generous  intentions, — embarked  on  French 
and  English  vessels  on  the  25th  of  April, 
and  entered  upon  a  banishment  which  for 
many  has  already  ended  in  the  tomb. 

It  was  not,  however,  till  the  15th  of  May, 
that  Filangieri,  preceded  by  a  proclamati<m 
of  the  most  conciliatory  tendency,  appeared 
before  Palermo ;  quartered  his  troops  in  the 
barracks  outside  tho  walls,  and  announced 
the  re-establishment  of  Ferdinand  of  Bour- 
bon's authority.  His  purpose  gained,  he^ 
threw  off  the  mask.  Martial  law  was  pro* 
claimed  on  the  19th  of  May ;  the  people  pre^ 
viously  invited  to  sell  their  arms,  being  now 
commanded  (with  the  exception  of  the  Na- 
tional Guard)  to  deliver  them  within  forty- 
eight  hours  on  the  pain  of  death.  The  fol- 
lowing day,  the  20tn,  the  troops  entered  the 
town,  and  took  up  the  positions  occupied  be- 
fore the  revolution.  A  few  days  latcnr,  the 
National  Guard  was  dissolved,  and  likewise 
made  amenable  to  martial  law.  Domieil- 
iarv  visits  of  the  police  were  now  set  on  foot, 
ana  upwards  of  a  thousand  persons  found 
guilty  of  concealing  aims  or  ammunitioA 
were  put  to  death  in  various  parts  of  the  isl- 
and. In  many  cases  the  possession,  of  a  few 
ounces  of  powder  sufiScea  for  the  forfeiture- 
of  life.  Forty-four  were  the  exceptions  te 
the  amnesty ;  but  ere  long  the  prisons  wer^ 
filled  with  political  captives,  and  every  ship 
that  left  Sicilian  shores  bore  away  fresh  ex- 
iles. 

That  the  Constitution  of  Gaeta  remained  a 
dead  letter — ^that  noprince  of  the  royal  blood 
(and  there  are  no  lack  of  them  in  Naples)  haa 
been  made  viceroy-*that  the  Sicilian  chiefs 
captured  in  Calabria  arc  still  immured  in 
Neapolitan  dungeons— «re  patent  &cta«    It 
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onl^' remains  for  us  to  relate  liow  the  final 
article  of  Admiral  Baubin's  concessions  was 
Yiolated.  After  imposing  yarious  new  taxes, 
the  king  wound  up  the  year  1849  by  the  in- 
stitution of  a  national  debt  for  Sicily  of 
twenty  millions  of  ducats :  ''  such  being  the 
cost  of  insurrections,"  was  the  wording  of 
the  decree.  This  conveyed  a  thrust  at  Ekig- 
land«  In  September,  the  severities  exer- 
cised upon  Sicily  had  drawn  forth  a  feeble 
yemonstrance  from  the  Forei|g;n  Office,  in 
which  the  ancient  and  recognized  rights  of 
the  Sicilians  to  the  constitution  of  1S12  were 
once  more  detailed,  and  the  danger  of  their 
prolonged  suspension  respectfully  set  forth. 
The  court  of  Naples'  arrogant  and  menda- 
cious reply  was  followed  up  as  \re  have  seen. 
Sterile  as  was  this  interposition,  England 
was  the  only  one  to  hazard  it ;  France  kept 
entirely  aloof 

Dunng  the  last  ten  years,  insurrectionary 
efforts  in  January,  1850,  and  again  in  the 
autumn  of  1856,  have  been  the  only  varia- 
tions in  a  dark  period  of  misery  and  stagna- 
tion.* Martial  law  is  still  in  force,  nay, 
more  stringently  in  force  than  heretofore, 
were  that  possible,  throughout  the  island. 
Palermo  has  a  garrison  of  18,000  troops; 
and  forty  cannons  ready  loaded  are  ranged 
in  the  square  of  the  palace;  8,000  men  hold 
Messina ;  6,000  Catania.  Between  the  op- 
pressors and  the  oppressed  subsists  a  deadlj 
animosity ;  the  Sicilians  regard  the  Neapoli- 
tan as  the  Venetian  does  the  Austrian.  As 
in  the  old  times  alr^idy  described,  the  po- 
lice is  aHr-powerful  and  unrelenting ;  the  punr 
ishment  of  the  stick,  often  on  the  mere  sus- 
picion of  a  political  offence,  is  carried  to  a 
pitiless  extent.  As  in  those  times  also,  it  is 
the  aim  of  NjidIcs  to  decade  Sicily  in  the 
social  scale.  The  inventions  of  the  day  are 
not  applicable  beyond  the  Straits ;  railroads 
are  still  unknown ;  even  lighting  hj  gas  is 
denied  to  the  entreaties  of  the  citizens  of 
Palermo.  No  steamers  are  allowed  to  ap- 
proach the  island,  but  such  as  touch  at  Na- 
ples, both  in  going  and  returning.  In  the 
desire  to  keep  them  remote  from  politics^ 

4»  As  we  write,  Sicily  is  reported  to  be  in  the  throes 
of  a  DOW  revolution. 


when  any  stirring  event  is  abroad,  the  mails 
are  sometimes  detained  for  a  week  together, 
as  if  to  irritate  them  by  withholding  the  cau- 
tious details  of  the  official  journals  to  which 
even  the  Neapolitans  have  access.  Neither 
is  internal  communication  encouraged.  The 
inland  towns  are  wholly  inaccessible,  except 
by  mule  tracks.  Three  or  four  years  a^,  a 
royal  lieutenant  took  measures  H)r  repairing 
some  roads.  Orders  came  from  Naples  to 
BUffpend  the  works. 

The  corres^ndence  between  Sicily  and 
foreign  countnes  is  jealously  watched ;  every 
one  knows  their  letters  wiU  be  opened,  and 
writer  his  liberty.  Hence  the  difficulty  of  ob> 
that  an  incautious  revelation  would  cost  the 
taining  many  details  illustrative  of  the  ac«> 
tual  condition  of  the  island.  In  a  measure  it 
seems  cut  off  from  the  rest  of  Europe.  Few 
come  and  go.  Such  of  the  political  emi- 
grants as  have  obtained  permission  to  return 
to  Sicily,  have  ffenerall^  found  themselves 
interdicted  firom  leaving  it.  Women  are  not 
beneath  the  government's  vigilant  suspi- 
cions. The  wife  of  Don  Emerico  Amari, 
one  of  the  most  eminent  of  the  constitutional 
party,  and  of  the  aQcient  nobility  of  the  isl- 
and, has  sued  in  vain  for  the  last  two  years 
for  permission  to  'rei>air  thither  to  see  her 
aged  parents.  The  widowed  Princess  Butera 
is  alike  unable  to  return  to  her  native  coun- 
try, unless  in  her  petition  to  the  king  she 
stigmatises  as  a  rebel  the  husband  in  whom 
she  eloried.  Not  content  with  harshness  to 
the  uving,  the  court  of  Naples  extends  its 
enmity  to  Uie  dead.  The  remains  of  the 
Prince  of  Butera,  those  also  of  the  Marquig 
of  Spedalotto,  are  not.  allowed  to  be  con- 
veyed to  the  vaults  of  their  ancestors.  In 
Malta  still  Uves  the  venerable  Eu^ero  Set- 
timo.  In  Paris,  Turin,  Genoa,  and  Nice  are 
to  be  found  the  other  representative  men  of 
the  Sicilian  revolution.  Driven  from  home, 
from  riches,  and  from  station,  they  bear  their 
lot  widi  the  philosc^hy  of  men  conscious  of 
suffering  in  a  right  cause.  They  speak  of 
England,  without  passion,  without  bitter- 
ness, but  without  hope.  If  the  day  of  re- 
demption is  to  dawn  for  Sicily,  they  no  longer  ^ 
look  to  it  from  her. 


A  mew  work  by  M.  Berryer,  entitled  "Les 
Liberty  Gallicancs  on  1860 ; "  another  by  M. 
Odilon  Barrot,  *«  Des  Effets  de  la  Centralisa- 
tion ; "  another  b^  K.  Barth^lemy  Sl  Hilairo, 


"  Etudes  snr  TEtot  Moral  de  la  France ; "  and 
one  by  M.  Jules  Simon,  "  De  rindtff<5rcnce  dans 
les  Questions  Sodalcs,"  arc  among  the  works 
now  preparing  for  publication  at  Paris. 
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From  The  Press. 
Sermona  Preached  at  Westmiruter  Abbey, 
By  Hichard  Chenevix  Trench,  D,D.,  Dean 
of  Westminster.    London :  J.  W.  Parker 
and  Son. 

A  VOLUME  of  sermons  from  the  pen  of 
Dean  Trench  is  at  any  time  sure  to  oe  re- 
ceived by  the  public  as  an  acceptable  gift 
The  present  discourses  possess  the  additional 
interest  of  having  been  preached  (whether 
the  whole,  or  omy  some  of  them  does  not 
appear)  at  the  special  evening  services  in  the 
Abbey.  For  this  purpose,  indeed,  they  are, 
from  their  general  plainness  and  eminently 
practical  tendency,  smgularly  well  adapted,  if 
we  except  two  or  three  perhaps,  which  might 
be  thought  too  recondite  for  so  mixed  an 
audience.  Those  who  are  familiar  with  Dr. 
Trench's  writings  will  readily  recognize  here 
also  the  beauty  of  languag^e  and  refinement 
of  sentiment  which  are  their  chief  character- 
istics, as  well  as  that  necuHar  tendency  to 
imaginative  and  slightly  mystical  thought 
with  which  they  are  aU  more  or  less  tinged. 
These  peculiarities,  though  much  subdued 
in  the  generality  of  the  present  sermons, 
are  yet  apparent  here  and  there,  as,  for  ex- 
ample, in  the  sermon  entitled  <'  The  Coats  of 
Skms,"  in  which  a  substantiaUr  correct  in- 
terpretation of  a  significant  ana  comprehen- 
sive type  is  somewhat  fancifully  wrought  out. 
Still  more  remarkable  for  excess  of  allego- 
rizing exposition  is  the  sermon  on  the  text 
'*Out  of  Egypt  have  I  called  my  Son." 
Sometimes  the  propensity  to  hunt  out  ingen- 
ious and  far-fetched  meanings,  for  which  the 
dean  is,  we  suspect,  indebted  to  his  famil- 
iarity with  the  better  class  of  German  ex- 
positors of  Scripture,  tempts  him  actually  to 
raise  difSculties  where  to  a  plain  reader 
none  exist,  seemingly  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  suggesting  by  way  of  solution,  a 
more  recherM  sense.  Thus  in  the  sermon 
entitled  |*  Counting  the  Cost,"  he  entangles 
himself  in  the  paradoxical  position  that  by 
the  **  other  king  "  to  whom  tne  less  powerful 
king  sends  *'  an  embassage  "  desiring  condi- 
,  tions  of  peace,  we  are  to  understand  God, 
merely  in  order  to  escape  from  the  wholly 
gratuitous  difficulty  which  the  parable  would 
present  in  the  supposition  that  the  Devil  is 
meant  by  the  "  otner  king."  Without  any 
such  forced  construction,  however,  the  two 
parables,  of  the  king  goin^  to  war  against 
another  king  with  insufficient  strength,  and 
of  the  builder  undertaking  to  build  without 
sufficient  means,  afibrd  an  admirable  illustra- 
tion of  the  folly  and  vanity  of  embarking  in 
any  enterprise  without  counting  the  cost  j  and 
this  is,  apparently,  all  that  they  are  meant 
to  toach.  In  like  manner  the  sermon  on 
"Lost   Opportunities,"    while   inculcating 


highly  important  and  practical  lessons,  bases 
them  upon  the  record  of  circumstances  tcom 
which  it  requires  an  almost  perverse  ingenu- 
ity to  deduce  them,  and  which  there  is  the 
less  need  of  torturing  into  so  remote  a  mean- 
ing, since  in  their  plain  and  obvious  bearing 
they  are  replete  with  deep  and  humbling  in- 
struction. 

Whilst  in  these  and  other  instances  of  the 
same  kind  Dr.  Trench  is  enticed  by  his  love 
of  the  recondite  to  go  beyond  liie  limits  of 
legitimate  exegesis,  he  fails  to  come  up,  in 
other  respects,  to  the  fbll  sense  of  the  Scrip- 
tures. As  an  instance  of  this  we  would 
mention  the  sermon  on  "The  Groans  of 
Creation,"  in ,  which  he  has  narrowed  the 
sense  of  the  apostle's  statement  to  the  moral 
aspect  of  the  world  of  man  outside  the  Church, 
and  has  altogether  missed  the  grand  concep- 
tion of  a  whole  creation  given  to  man  as  his 
lordship  and  heritage  having  been  reduced 
througn  his  fall  to  a  condition  of  universal 
physical  as  well  as  moral  suffering  and  cor- 
ruption, and  the  still  grander  conception  of 
a  future  deliverance  of  that  whole  creation 
from  this  doom  of  all-pervading  woe  in  the 
final  and  glorious  consummation  of  the  work 
of  redemption.  More  particularly  is  this 
occasional  want  of  a  thorough  apprehension 
of  the  sense  of  Hoi  v  Scripture  apparent  when 
the  sermons  touch  upon  topics  connected 
with  the  unseen  world ;  as  ror  example,  in 
the  sermon  on  '*  The  Keys  of  Death  and  of 
Hell"  (Bev.  L  16).  From  a  comparison 
with  Bev.  xx.  13,  14,  it  is  evident  tnat  by 
*'  death  "  is  here  to  be  understood  the  grave 
or  other  receptacle  of  the  bodies  of  the  dead ; 
by  "  Hell,"  or  "  Hades,"  the  receptacle  of 
disembodied  spirits.  Dr.  Trench,  however, 
interprets  *'  death  "  as  the  moment,  the  ap- 
pointed time,  of  death,  thereby  severing  the 
passage  on  which  he  discourses  from  its  di- 
rect bearing  on  the  resurrection  of  the  body. 

We  have  instanced  these  inaccuracies  and 
short-comings  because  we  hold  it  to  be  in- 
excusable in  a  preacher  and  writer  of  Dean 
Trench's  ecclesiastical  position,  as  well  as 
mental  calibre,  to  commit  himself  either  to 
fanciful  or  to  loose  and  superficial  interpreta- 
tions of  the  Sacred  Text.  We  need  scarcely 
add,  however,  that,  much  as  these  imperfec- 
tions are  to  be  regretted,  they  are  after  all 
but  minor  blemishes  in  a  volume  containing 
so  much  that  is  truly  excellent  and  deeply 
spiritual.  And  although  the  praise  which 
we  wiUingly  accord  to  it  may  seem  to  call 
for  justification  less  than  the  critical  remarks 
which  we  have  felt  it  our  duty  to  make,  we 
cannot  deny  ourselves  the  satisfaction  of  di- 
recting special  attention  to  some  of  the 
richer  and  more  brilliant  features  by  whidi 
these  discourses  are  placed  so  far  aliove  the 
level  of  ordinary  sermons. 
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One  of  the  most  attractiye  as  well  as  in- 
structive of  these  is  the  marvellous  skill 
which  Dr.  Trench  possesses  in  painting 
characters.  His  delineations  of  the  charac- 
ter of  the  God-man  himself,  of  the  inner 
workings  of  his  mind  on  particular  occa- 
sions, are  marked  alike  hy  a  deepness  of  life 
and  truth,  and  by  a  profouna  reverence, 
rarely  equalled.  As  specimens  of  a  lower 
but  not  less  difficult  branch  of  the  same  art 
of  word-painting,  we  may  instance  the  char- 
acters, as  sketched  by  our  author,  of  Stephen 
the  Protomartyr ;  of  Thomas  the  doubting 
disciple ;  of  David  great  in  his  sin,  greater 
in  hiji  repentance ;  and,  in  an  opposite  line, 
of  Felix,  convinced  but  not  converted. 

Nor  is  Dr.  Trench  less  powerful  when  he 
rises  to  the  full  height  of  tneological  discus- 
sion. His  vindication  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
Holy  Trinity,  insisting  on  the  acceptance  by 
fedth  of  what  must  ever  remain  a  Divine 
mystery,  while  showing  the  practical  value  to 
the  Boiu  of  the  believer  of  the  aspect  in  which 
the  Deity  is  presented  by  the  doctrine  in 
Question,  is  a  masterpiece  of  pulpit  oratory. 
So,  too,  is  his  vindication,  or  rather  his  ex- 
position, of  the  doctrine  of  the  atonement  in 
the  sermon  entitled  *' Christ  the  Lamb  of 
God,"  which  deserves  to  take  rank  among  the 
ablest  essays  produced  in  our  day  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  rationalistic  notions  propounded 
on  this  fundamental  article  of  the  Christian 
faith  by  some  of  our  modem  divines.  And, 
if  possible,  exceeding  both  these  in  practi- 
cal value  is  the  sermon  on  "  Scripture  its 
own  best  interpreter,"  than  which  we  cotdd 
not  wish  for  a  more  convincing  argument  for 
the  paramount  authoritv  of  Iioly  Scripture, 
at  the  same  time  that  the  valuable  aid  to  be 
derived  for  its  interpretation  from  the  writ- 
ings of  the  early  Fathers  of  the  Church  is 
fuSy  acknowledged  and  gratefully  appreci- 
ated. 

But  the  line  in  which  Dr.  Trench  most 
shines  is  the  application  of  religious  truth  to 
the  inner  Ufe  of  the  soul.  In  rebuking  sin, 
in  unmasking  its  disuses,  in  showing  up 
its  hideous  cnaracter,  in  tracing  its  rise  and 
progress,  in  appealing  to  the  conscience,  in 
warning  the  inexperienced  and  unwary,  in 
elevating  the  heart,  in  touching  it  with  the 
sense  and  sympathy  of  heavenly  things,  in 
enforcing  truth,  purity,  holiness,  he  wields 
the  eloquence  of  a  true  master.  In  almost 
every  one  of  the  discourses  there  are  pas- 
sages of  this  description  ;  but  some  of  them 
— ^not  a  few,  indeed,  out  of  the  entire  number 
— ^are  exclusively  devoted  to  some  such  prac- 
tical topic ;  and  we  only  regret  that  it  is  out 
of  our  power  to  do  more  than  note  some  of 
the  more  striking.  We  have  already  alluded 
to  the  telling  picture  drawn  of  the  character 
of  Felix ;  but  we  must  refer  to  the  same  ser- 


mon once  more,  on  account  of  the  powerful 
contrast  founded  upon  it  between  a  mere  in- 
tellectual conviction  of  the  truth  of  religion, 
and  that  conversion  of  the  heart  which  con- 
sists in  a  surrender  of  the  whole  man  to  its 
power.  Further  on  there  is  a  sermon  on 
"  The  Slavery  of  Sin,"  and  another  on  "  The 
Duty  of  Abhorring  Evil,"  full  of  deep  and 
solemn  feeling,  well  calculated  to  arouse  the 
slumbering,  and  to  startle  even  the  hardened 
sinner,  as  well  as  to  put  the  young  and 
thoughtless  on  their  guard  against  those  first 
easy  and  seductive  beginnings  of  sin  often 
so  lightly  entered  upon  without  a  suspicion 
of  the  fearful  entanglements  of  sin,  of  inward 
defilement,  debasement,  and  profound  misery, 
which  are  sure  to  follow.  Another  admi- 
rable sermon  of  this  class  treats  of  resistance 
to  temptation,  of  its  happy  effect  in  dimin- 
ishing the  force  of  temptation  at  the  time, 
and  of  the  necessity  of  constant  watchful- 
ness, keeping  the  soul  in  an  attitude  of  de- 
fence, upon  the  consideration  that  every  day 
is  sure  to  bring  its  temptations  with  it,  and 
that  it  is  too  late  to  prepare  for  resistance 
when  the  power  of  sin  is  already  quick  and 
strong  upon  us.  Again  another  and  most 
instructive  discourse,  entitled  "  God  search- 
ing out  our  Idols,"  is  written  as  it  were  out 
of  the  very  depths  of  the  spiritual  life,  ex- 
hibiting the  various  and  plausible  forms 
which  the  heart's  idolatry  assumes,  and  set- 
ting forth  the  Divine  judgments  by  which 
they  are  searched  out  and  the  idols  over- 
thrown, in  their  true  light  as  constitutiJDg  a 
discipline  of  love  and  mercy,  to  be  submitted 
to  not  only  in  humility  but  with  thankful- 
ness. 

Sometimes  the  preacher  inveighs  against 
particular  sins,  as,  for  instance,  in  one  of 
the  most  effective  sermons  of  the  volume 
against  the  sins  of  the  tongue.  Nor  does  he 
confine  his  strictures  to  the  sins  of  what  is 
called  "  the  world ; "  he  has  a  keen  eye  and 
an  unsparing  tongue  for  the  sins  of'^  'Hhe 
religious  world."  At  one  time  he  complains 
bitterly  of  the  want  of  religious  earnestness 
in  the  present  age,  which  he  characterizes  as 
"  an  age  of  feeble,  languid  Christianity." 
"  Those,"  he  says,  "  who  are  slightly  touched 
by  the  power  of  the  truth,  in  whose  lives  it 
exercises  a  certain  beneficial  influence,  are 
many,  perhaps  more  than  in  any  other  period 
of  the  church.  But  it  is  much  to  be  feared 
that  what  we  have  gained  in  breadth  we 
have  lost  in  depth.  Those  whom  the  truth 
mightily  takes  nold  of,  who  are  content  to  be 
fools  for  Christ,  who  would  be  content  to  be 
martyrs  for  Christ,  who  love  the  good  with 
a  passionate  love,  who  hate  the  evil  with  a 

Eassionate  hatred,  are  few."    Least  of  all  is 
e  inclined  to  give  ouarter  or  to  show  indul- 
gence to  that  hatdiii  self-righteousness  and 
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spizitnal  pride  which  is,  in  these  days,  a  too 
common  aocompaniment  of  an  ostentatious 
.profession  of  religion.  "In  resisting  one 
form  of  evil,"  he  observes,  "  never  let  us  for- 

fit  that  there  are  others  in  the  world, 
leshly  sins  may  be  watched  against,  and 
yet  room  may  be  given  in  the  heart  for  spir- 
itual wickedness,  pride,  self-righteousness, 
and  the  like.  Yea,  the  victories  gained  over 
the  lusts  of  the  flesh  may  themselves  min- 
ister to  those  subtler  mischiefs  of  the  spirit ; 
and  our  fate  may  be  like  that  of  the  hero  in 
the  Maccabees,  who  was  crushed  by  the  fall- 
ing elephant  which  himself  had  slain.  There 
is  a  white  devil  of  spiritual  pride,  as  well  as 
a  black  devil  of  fleshly  lusts.  Satan  can 
transform  himself,  where  need  is,  into  an 
angel  of  light.  If  only  he  can  ruin  us,  it  is 
all  the  same  to  him  by  what  engines  he  does 


it ;  all  are  fish  for  his  net,  profligate  publi- 
cans  and  proud  Pharisees  ;  it  is  small  mattet 
to  Him  whether  we  go  down  to  hell  as  gross, 
carnal  sinners,  or  as  elated,  self^ghteous 
saints ;  nay,  surely^  he  must  be  best  pleased 
in  the  latter  case,  fbr  these  last  are  twofold 
more  the  children  of  hell  than  the  others.^ 
With  such  vigor  of  thought  and  force  of 
language,  Dr.  Trench  hanmes  in  these  ser* 
mons  the  not  mere  doctrines  and  Church 
questions,  but  practical  truths  and  Questions 
of  Ufe, — ^testifying  by  the  tenor  of  the  whole 
volume  to  those  great  and  eternal  principles 
on  the  acknowledgment  and  realization  of 
which  depend  alike  the  true  happiness  of  in- 
dividuals and  the  welfare  of  society,  the 
greatness  and  stability  of  kingdoms,  and  the 
efficiency  and  prosperity  of  the  Church* 


M.  GuizoT  OF  Himself. — "  I  have  no  desire 
to  intrude  my  private  life  and  feelings  on  Dublic 
attention.  The  more  they  are  profoana  and 
tender,  the  less  are  they  dinosed  to  exhibit  them- 
selves, for  I  cannot  show  them  in  their  intense 
reality.  Kings  exhibit  their  crown  jewels  to  the 
inspection  of  the  canons ;  bnt  we  do  not  parade 
oar  private  treasures,  the  value  of  which  is  only 
known  to  the  owners.  Yet  when  the  fatal  day 
arrives  in  which  tlicse  invaluable  possessions  are 
wrested  from  ns,  it  would  be  cvmcing  towards 
tliem  a  want  of  respect  and  faith  not  to  declare 
the  esteem  in  which  thev  were  held  and  the  void 
thev  have  left.  I  Iiave  been  strongly  attached  to 
political  life,  and  liave  applied  myself  to  it  with 
ardor,  I  have  devoted  to  public  duties,  without 
hesitation,  the  sacritice  and  efforts  they  demanded 
from  me ;  but  these  pursuits  have  ever  been  far 
indeed  from  satisfying  my  desires.  It  is  not 
that  I  complain  of  the  incidental  trials.  Many 
public  servants  have  spoken  with  bitterness  of 
the  disappointments  they  Iiave  experienced,  the 
reverses  they  Iiave  undergone,  the  severities  of 
fortnne,  and  the  ingratitude  of  men.  I  liave 
nothing  of  the  kind  to  say,  for  I  have  never  ac- 
knowMged  such  sentiments.  However  violently 
I  may  have  been  stricken,  I  have  never  found 
men  more  blind  or  nngratefal,  or  my  political 
destinv  more  harsh,  than  I  expected.  It  has 
had  alternately,  and  in  great  abundance,  its  joys 
and  sorrows ;  sucli  is  the  law  of  humanity.  But 
it  has  been  in  the  happiest  days,  and  in  the  midst 
of  the  most  l)rilliant  successes  of  my  career,  that 
I  have  found  the  insufficiency  of  public  life.  The 
political  world  is  cold  and  calculating ;  the  af- 
fairs of  government  arc  lofVy,  and  powerfully 
impress  the  thought;  but  they  cannot  fill  the 
soul,  which  has  often  more  varied  and  more 


pressing  aspirations  than  those  of  the  most 
uitious  politician.  It  longs  for  a  liappiness  mora 
intimate,  more  complete,  and  more  tender  thaa 
that  which  all  the  labors  and  triumphs  of  active 
exertion  and  public  importance  can  bestow. 
What  I  know  to-day,  at  tlie  end  of  my  race,  I 
have  felt  when  it  began,  and  during  its  continu- 
ance ;  even  in  the  midst  of  great  undertakings. 
domestic  aflections  form  the  basis  of  life ;  and 
the  most  brilliant  career  has  only  saperficial  and 
incomplete  enjoyments,  if  a  stranger  to  the  happy 
ties  of  family  and  friendship." 

We  fear  the  project  of  uniting  the  Old  and 
New  Worlds  by  the  Atlantic  cable  is  not  likely 
speedily  to  be  achieved.  Becent  experience  has 
shown  that  more  difficulties  than  were  once  sns* 
pectcd  stand  in  the  way  of  electric  telegraphs  in 
deep  %vater  of  several  hundred  fathoms ;  so  moch 
so,  that  the  idea  of  a  direct  communication  be- 
tween this  country  and  Gibraltar  is  for  the  pres- 
ent abandoned.  The  cable,  which  is  tlie  prop- 
erty of  tlie  nation,  is  to  be  taken  np,  and  applied 
to  a  line  in  the  eastern  seas  of  China,  where  the 
supposed  obstacle  of  a  very  deep  sea  does  not 
occur  to  interfere  with  the  hope  of  success. — 
Literary  Gazette, 

Mb.  Mudib  is  about  to  start  a  branch  of  his 
great  circulating  library  in  Birmingham,  for  the 
supply  of  readers  in  that  town,  and  the  Midland 
Counties,  on  the  plan  which  lias  proved  so  sue- 
cessfiil  at  Manchester,  Glasgow,  and  Liverpool. 
These  local  libraries  are  really  splendid  things. 
The  new  warehouses,  in  New  Oxford  Street^ 
which  are  now  nearly  finished,  will,  wo  are  told, 
contain  five  hundred  thousand  volumes,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  present  stock. 
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Fvom  Chambers*!  Joonial. 
THE  FIRST  PICTURE. 

^  Still  that  light  from  his  window, 
moither,  and  twdve  o'clock  has  struck !  ** 

"  We  can  do  nothing,  Helen.  You  would 
aot  stop  at  this  hour  P  It  is  too  late  to  go 
in." 

''But  we  might  ring  the  up-stairs  bell 
gently.  Mary  would  come  down  end  speak 
to  us.  Do,  dear  mother.  I  shall  not  be 
able  to  sleep  if  I  go  home  without  hearing 
something  or  him." 

The  two  speakers  crossed  the  street,  and 
xong  the  belt  of  the  house  from  which  the 
bri^it  light  of  a  lamp  shone  out  of  the  high- 
ahaped  window  of  an  artist's  studio.  They 
had  scarcely  a  minute  to  wait,  before  a  youne 
-lady  opened  the  door,  and  held  out  bou 
bands  to  receive  the  affectionate  pressure  of 
theirs.  She  smiled,  as  if  pleased  to  see 
them ;  but  her  face  was  pale  and  anxious. 

'*  Why  is  James  at  work  so  late  again  P  " 
asked  tne  younger  visitor.  **  He  wul  ruin 
his  health  utterly,  and  his  picture  is  so  nearly 
finished,  and  so  beautifbl,  that  it  cannot  l>e 
neceasary." 

**  I  cannot  understand  it,  Hden.  He  has 
been  painting  the  whole  day,  scarcely  allow- 
ing himself  time  to  eat  his  dinner." 

*<  Oh,  do  go  up  to  him !  Tell  him  I  en- 
treat him  to  leave  off  to-ni^ht — for  my  sake." 

'*  I  am  really  afraid  to  interrupt  mm ;  he 
ia  excited  and  irritable.  He  was  quite  vexed 
with  me  an  hour  ago,  when  I  took  him  some 
^ooffet."    Her  eyes  filled  with  tears. 

**You  are  overtired  yourself,  and  your 
hand  shakes,"  said  Helen's  mother.  **  You 
have  been  oc^ying  those  manuscripts  all  this 
time,  I  fear,  i  ou  all  work  too  hard — ^much 
•too  hard.  Hero  has  my  Helen  been  giving 
music-lessons  for  six  hours  to-day,  and  then 
up  till  this  time  in  Exeter  Hall." 

*'  We  must  work,  dear  mother ;  you  know 
we  must ;  but  I  am  quite  able— quite  wdl 
and  strong.  Try  once  more,  Mary.  Oo  in 
gently,  and  give  my  message,  if  you  can, 
and  toll  him  that  I  got  two  new  pupils  to- 
day, and  that  the  Mesnah  was  ^rand  to- 
night; but  I  missed  your  faces  so  m  the  old 
comer !    Why  did  you  not  come  ?  " 

''  Oh,  he  would  not  hear  of  it" 

^  Tell  him  I  had  none  of  that  delicious 
feeling  that  he  laughs  at  me  for  having,  as 
if,  when  the  sound  swells  out,  I  did  it  all 
myself.    Do  go  and  try  to  make  him  laugh." 

Mary  shook  her  head,  as  if  she  knew  that 
was  impossible,  but  said  she  would  go  up  to 
him. 

''If  you  succeed  in  taming  his  fnrocity, 
hold  up  this  white  camelia  in  the  window, 
and  then  give  it  to  him.  You  will  walk  up 
and  down  on  the  opposite  pavement  for  five 
minutes,  mother  P '' 
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Her  mother  consented,  but  rather  reluc- 
tantly, and  Mary  went  slowly  up-stairs,  and 
opened  the  studio  door  very  gently.  As  she 
looked  in,  she  saw  that  her  brother  was  sit- 
ting in  front  of  his  easel,  with  his  hands 
buned  in  his  hair.  The  light  of  the  lamp 
fell  on  masterly  studies  from  Italian  art — 
casts,  draperies,  anatomical  drawings,  fine 
sketches,  finished  pictures,  and  all  the  usual 
contents  of  a  hard-working  artist's  studio, 
but,  brightest  of  all,  on  the  picture  on  the 
easel,  che  stood  behind  him  now,  silently 
staring  at  that  picture,  with  the  bewildered 
feeling  that  a  wild,  perplexed  dream  gives. 
In  the  morning,  she  had  seen  the  canvas 
filled  with  figures  full  of  grace,  spirit,  and 
expression;  nothing  seemed  wanting  but  the 
last  finish ;  now,  one  comer  of  the  picture 
was  entirely  ^one,  and  in  its  place  was  a 
gray  neutral  tint  of  paint.  She  stood  there 
till  a  sense  of  giddiness  and  faintness  made 
her  cling  to  the  back  of  her  brother's  chair. 
He  started  up,  and  she  staggered  against 
the  wall ;  but  without  noticing  it,  he  put  out 
his  lamp,  and  hurried  down-stairs.     The 

flimmering  light  of  the  candle  she  had 
rought  up  only  seemed  to  add  to  the 
wretched  impression  of  every  thing  about 
her,  and  she  followed  as  fast  as  she  was  able. 
She  had  forgotten  Helen  and  her  anxieties, 
and  the  fiower  had  dropped  unnoticed  from 
her  hand.  When  she  reached  her  sitting- 
room,  she  found  her  brother  there,  in  some- 
thing of  the  same  attitude  he  had  been  in 
before.  It  was  a  very  small  room,  poorly 
furnished,  but  yet  had  an  air  of  refinement 
about  it.  A  small  table  in  a  comer  was 
covered  with  sheets  of  manuscript  and  the 
ink  in  the  pen  was  still  wet. 

"  James,  my  dear  brother ! "  Mary  began* 

He  held  out  one  hand,  and  shook  it,  as  if 
to  forbid  her  to  speak.  She  began  to  col- 
lect and  put  away  her  writing,  and  some 
tears  dropped  on  the  paper  as  she  did  so. 
There  was  a  long  silence. 

"  Can  you  get  me  a  glass  of  water,  Mary  P" 
She  was  glad  of  the  words,  few  as  they  were. 

"The  coffee  is  hot.  Have  coffee,  dear 
James." 

"No,  no— water!"  he  repeated  impa- 
tiently, and  drank  it  off  to  the  last  drop  when 
she  gave  it.    Again  there  was  a  silence. 

**  Don't  speak  to  me,  but  listen,"  he  said 
presently.  **Vm  not  mad,  though  I'm  a 
imite,  and  have  left  you  down  here  writing 
and  slaving  till  you're  half-dead — I  see  that. 
Don't  be  anxious  about  money,"  he  went  on, 
throwinff  a  number  of  sovereigns  on  the  ta- 
ble— "  don't  be  anxious  just  now.  That 
baronet  paid  for  his  portrait  this  evenings 
at  last." 

"  It's  not  anxiety  I  feel,  James ;  it  is" 

*'  Hush!— -be  silent!    I'm  not  mad,  I  tell 
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you.  I  know  what  I  am  about."  His  head 
was  raised  now,  and  she  saw  a  nale  face, 
with  swollen  veins  on  the  high  wnite  fore- 
head, and  eyes  red  from  over-use. 

**  I  saw  how  it  ought  to  be  about  an  hour 
ago,  after  it  was  almost  finished.  It  came 
to  me  suddenly,  like  a  revelation ;  there  was 
nothing  for  it  out  to  take  it  all  out.  Stop ! 
I  can't  bear  any  thing— and  least  of  all,  pity  I 
I  cannot  work  on  it  again  till  the  paint  dries, 
so  I  shall  go  off  somewhere  to  tne  country 
for  three  or  four  days.  Keep  the  stove 
a-light,  and  let  in  air  when  the  wind  is  dry, 
and  go  out  and  walk,  and  don't  copy  above 
two  hours  a  day,  and  get  Helen  to  come  to 
you,  and  go  and  see  Helen — ^that's  all  you 
can  do  for  me.  And  now,  good-night.  Qo 
to  bed  directly.  You  look  so  ill,  you  make 
me  wretched." 

**  Wont  you  hear  a  messae&firom  Helen  P  " 

"  Helen  I    No,  not  to-ni^t." 

She  took  up  her  candle,  and  moved  sadly 
towards  the  door  of  her  bedroom ;  it  opened 
out  of  the  other. 

**  I'm  going  to  smoke  a  cigar,  and  walk 
up  and  down  for  five  minutes ;  the  air  will 
do  me  good.  I  shall  be  off  very  early  in  the 
morning." 

"  Let  me  go  with  you." 

"  Not  this  time ;  I  must  be  alone :  good- 
night.   I  have  the  key  of  the  door." 

And  so  they  parted ;  but  before  a  quarter 
of  an  hour,  James  was  at  her  door,  telling 
her  not  to  be  melancholy,  for  he  had  six 
weeks  before  him  yet  for  his  picture,  and 
askine  for  Helen's  message.  Having  heard 
it,  he  left  his  love  for  her,  told  Mary  to  sleep 
sound,  and  not  get  up  early,  and  went  up  to 
his  room. 

Though  a  little  comforted,  poor  Mary  lay 
awake  lor  hours,  revolving  sad  thoughts  of 
ruined  hopes  that  had  been  built  on  that 
.picture,  which,  notwithstanding  James' 
words,  she  believed  wotdd  never  be  finished 
'  now,  and  it  was  late  before  she  awoke.  Her 
first  thought  was  of  him,  and  she  hurried  on 
her  dressing-gown,  and  ran  up  to  his  room ; 
but  his  door  was  open,  and  he  was  gone. 
He  seemed  not  to  have  entered  his  studio 
again,  for  when  she  went  in  to  keep  her 
promises  about  the  stove,  the  cameha  lay 
behind  his  chair  as  it  had  dropped  from  her 
hand.  She  took  it  up,  and  put  it  in  water, 
averting  her  head  from  the  easel,  that  she 
might  not  see  the  picture,  and  determining 
to  call  on  Helen  early  in  the  day,  and  sigh- 
ing to  think  what  she  would  suffer  when  she 
heard  the  state  in  which  it  was  now. 

There  had  been  a  long  engagement  be- 
tween James  and  Helen,  dating  back  to  the 
time  when  Helen  was  the  daughter  of  a  rich 
merchant,  and  James  was  the  favorite  nephew 
of  a  rich  undCi  and  destined  for  the  bar. 
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When  he,  following  his  uncon(^nerable  love 
of  art,  relinquished  his  profession,  offended 
his  uncle,  and  lost  his  inheritance,  it  was 
Helen  alone  who  stood  by  him,  had  faith  in 
his  genius,  and  reliance  on  his  steadiness  of 
purpose.  Then  came  three  years'  separation 
while  he  studied  in  Italy ;  and  he  came  home 
to  find  her  father  bankrupt,  and  her  beauti- 
ful voice  and  musical  talents  the  support  of 
the  family ;  but  constant  to  her  love  for  him, 
and  dearer  to  his  heart  than  ever. 

**  You  shall  marry  her  when  you  have  sold 
your  first  picture  in  the  royal  academy,"  her 
&ther  haa  said )  and  all  the  more,  because 
her  father  was  unfortunate,  had  Helen  obeyed 
him  implicitly,  and  waited — ^waited  long  and 
faith^y.  The  first  year  of  his  return,  James 
could  not  finish  any  thing  that  satisfied  him- 
self;  he  would  not  exhibit  at  aU.  But  now 
she  had  confident  hopes  that  the  time  was 
at  hand*  That  picture  must  succeed ;  there 
could  be  no  doubt  about  it ;  so  she  employed 
every  leisure  hour  in  training  her  younger 
sister  to  take  her  place  in  the  family.  Lucy 
already  taught  her  pupils  occasionally,  and 
Lucy's  voice  was  finer  than  her  own ;  so  she 
looked  forward  with  hope  to  her  marriage- 
day.  Half  in  joke,  half  in  earnest,  it  was 
already  fixed  between  her  and  James.  They 
had  decided  it  was  to  be  on  the  10th  of  May, 
just  long  enoueh  after  the  opening  of  the 
exhibition  to  allow  them  to  prepare.  WeU 
might  Mary's  voice  tremble,  then,  as  she 
told  Helen  the  events  of  the  night  before. 
But  Helen's  faith  in  James  was  unconquer- 
able. *<  Trust  to  him,"  she  said ;  "  he  knows 
what  he  is  about.  Did  he  not  say  so  ?  He 
wUl  come  back  and  go  to  work  again,  and 
you  will  see  that  he  is  right." 

And  he  did  come  back  on  the  third  even- 
ing, full  of  life  and  heart,  with  a  face  br»ht- 
ened  up  by  the  keen  winds  of  a  frosty  Feb- 
ruary, in  which  he  had  walked  twenty  miles 
a  day ;  got  up  at  dawn  next  morning,  and 
worked  early  and  late  for  weeks.  No  one 
saw  his  work,  and  no  one  talked  about  it ; 
but  the  two  loving  hearts  that  felt  with  him 
saw  that  all  was  going  on  weU,  and  had  no 
anxiety.  Many  a  pleasant  hour  they  passed 
in  the  little  sitting-room,  when  the  labors 
of  the  day  were  over,  and  many  a  time  it  re- 
sounded with  jokes  and  laughter,  for  James 
and  Helen  were  both  full  of  life,  and  Mary 
had  a  ready  sympathy  always  for  joy  or  sor- 
row. At  last  they  au  stood,  together  before 
the  finished  pictiure.  It  was  a  noble  work, 
infinitely  finer  than  it  could  have  been  with- 
out the  alteration  and  hard  work  of  the  last 
six  weeks.  Tears  stood  in  Mary's  eye%,  and 
the  light  of  joy  and  pride  fiashedfrom  Helen's 
as  they  congratulated  the  artist  and  them- 
selves. 

Something  had  to  be  done,  howey^.    An 
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artist  never  thinks  his  work  complete ;  there 
is  always  some  last  touch  to  be  given,  and 
thcv  were  ordered  down  again.  On  the 
stairs,  ^cy  were  startled  by  a  loud  double 
knock,  and  saw  a  handsome  carriage  at  the 
door  as  it  opened.  Mr.  Thompson  was  asked 
for,  and  a  gentleman,  whom  they  knew  in  a 
moment  as  the  original  of  the  portrait  of  Sir 
Jasper  Langley,  was  shown  up  to  the  studio. 

He  had  come  to  see  the  picture,  which  he 
remembered  as  a  sketch  when  Ins  portrait 
was  done.  He  looked  at  it  long  without 
speaking,  through  his  glass,  through  his 
curved-up  hand,  with  his  head  to  one  side, 
with  his  face  close  up  to  it,  then  far  off.  He 
.hid  every  bit  of  it  by  turns  with  his  fingers, 
and  shaded  first  one  comer,  then  the  other, 
with  his  handkerchief.  The  artist  stood  by 
fuming  inwardly,  his  stock  of  patience  fail- 
ing fast. 

**  How  much  do  you  ask  for  this  picture, 
Mr.  Thompson?"  was  the  first  Question. 
No  word  of  praise  or  admiration  nad  pre- 
ceded it. 

"  A  hundred  guineas.  Sir  Jasper." 

**  Very  much  too  high  a  price  for  your  first 
exhibition." 

"  Very  much  too  low  for  a  year's  work,  Sir 
Jasper." 

*'  I  repeat  that  it  is  too  high  a  price,"  said 
the  baronet,  again  looking  through  his  glass. 

"And  I  repeat  that  I  will  not  abate  a 
single  farthing,"  said  the  artist,  almost 
fiercely. 

There  was  no  arguing  with  such  a  tone  as 
that.  "Well,  I  suppose  I  must  have  the 
picture,"  said  Sir  Jasper.  "  Mark  it  *  Sold ' 
when  you  send  it  in." 

"  I  will  do  so.  Sir  Jasper." 

The  baronet  put  his  nand  in  his  pocket, 
and  was  going  to  ask  for  pen  and  ink  to 
write  a  check,  but  paused  on  looking  round 
at  the  bare  walls,  the  carpetless  floor,  the 
utter  want  of  all  furniture  except  the  gems 
of  art  that  shed  a  glory  on  it.  He  saw  that 
he  had  to  do  with  a  needy  man.  He  might 
get  the  picture  cheaper  by  waitine  till  the 
academy  opened.  There  was  the  chance  of 
rejection.  He  looked  again.  No,  that  was 
impossible.  But  there  was  the  chance  of  a 
bad  place — a  bad  light — ^the  neglect  of  the 
public  towards  an  unknown  name ;  and  it 
was  very  unlikely  that  any  one  else  would 
find  it  out,  at  all  events,  at  the  private  view, 
or  the  first  day.  He  rescinded  his  desire 
that  it  should  be  marked  "  Sold,"  but  prom- 
ised to  complete  the  purchase  on  the  first 
Monday  in  May,  and  took  leave.  James 
then  saw  him  down-stairs,  and  returned  his 
bow  from  the  window  of  his  handsome  car- 
riage as  it  drove  away. 

Why  did  Sir  Jasper  tryto  beat  down  the 
price  of  that  picture  ?    He  was  not  a  very 
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good  jud^,  still  he  believed  that  it  was  well 
worth  twice  as  much  as  he  was  asked  to  pay, 
and  it  was  quite  as  easy  to  him  to  pay  one 
sum  as  the  other.  It  was  simply  because  he 
loved  making  bargains,  and  was  used  to  it ; 
because  he  was  what  is  called  a  patron  of 
rising  talent.  But  why,  then,  having  so 
mean  a  soul,  did  he  covet  that  picture  ?  Be- 
cause he  valued  all  pictures,  not  for  their  in- 
trinsic beauty,  or  any  pleasure  he  derived 
from  them.  But  for  their  money-value.  It 
was  his  ambition  to  be  able  to  say  that  he 
sold  a  work  of  art  for  three  times  the  price 
he  gave  for  it. 

Quite  free  firom  any  speculations  of  this 
kind,  James  bounded  up-stairs  three  steps 
at  a  time ;  told  his  news ;  said  that  needle- 
work and  manuscripts  must  vanish  into  dark- 
ness ;  notes  of  excuse  must  bo  written  to 
pupils;  notes  of  explanation  to  Lucy  and 
mamma,  and  instant  preparations  made  to 
spend  the  rest  of  the  oay  somewhere  among 
green  fields  and  woods.  It  was  lovely  weather 
towards  the  end  of  March.  No  time  was 
lost,  and  they  were  off  in  high  spirits  in 
half  an  hour. 

It  was  a  bright  and  joyous  day.  They 
came  home  by  moonlight,  loaded  with  prim- 
roses, sweetbrier,  harebells,  and  ivy  wreaths, 
having  wandered  over  wild  commons  and 
through  green  lanes;  dined  at  a  country 
inn,  and  decided  that  the  wedding-trip 
should  be  into  that  same  country.  Then 
they  had  supper  in  the  little  sitting-room^ 
brightened  and  scented  with  their  flowers 
and  wreaths ;  sang  glees,  laughed,  and  talked 
till  one  in  the  morning;  and  at  last  only 
separated  because  Mary  had  begun  a  sage 
lecture  on  the  fact  that  that  old  lady  in  ^e 
velvet  dress  was  to  take  her  first  sitting  at 
ten  o'clock. 

The  old  lady's  portrait,  and  other  work 
of  that  kind — ^which  must  be  done  for  the 
money's  sake— occupied  the  time  that  James 
longed  to  give  to  new  pictures  that  crowded 
upon  his  imagination  in  the  first  flush  of  his 
enthusiasm.  That  check,  if  it  had  come  out 
of  the  pocket,  would  have  produced  a  rich 
interest — ^interest  of  more  vdue  to  the  world, 
if  only  the  world  knew  it,  than  cent  per  cent; 
but  it  takes  no  note  of  its  losses  in  that  way. 

He  sent  his  picture  to  the  royal  academy 
for  exhibition.  Then  came  the  anxiety  as  to 
whether  it  would  be  received ;  but  this  ended 
in  about  ten  days.  His  picture  was  hung. 
How  and  where  P  That  was  the  next  thought. 
And  so,  amidst  drudgery  aiid  anxiety,  came 
on  the  day  of  the  private  view,  to  which  art- 
ists do  not  go,  and  then  the  day  that  the 
exhibition  opened  to  the  public.  James  had 
kept  entirely  aloof  firom  all  his  brother-art- 
ists ;  he  would  not  make  any  acquaintances 
among  them  till  he  had  tried  his  strength. 
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or  he  would  have  heard  sometiung  of  his 
&te ;  as  it  was,  he  was  as  ignorant  of  it  as 
any  casual  visitor  to  the  exnibition  on  the 
first  Monday  in  Mav. 

Before  twelve  o'clock,  Mary  and  Helen 
stood  at  the  closed  door  of  the  royal  acad- 
emy among  the  crowd  assembled  there, 
Bomething  like  the  crowd  at  the  pit-doors 
of  a  theatre.  The  hour  struck  on  St.  Mar- 
tin's Church,  the  door  opened,  the  crowd 
pressed  in,  the  shilling  ready  in  each  hand 
was  paid,  ike  ticket  received,  and  they  hur- 
ried up-stairs.  The  rooms  looked  empty, 
thouffh  outside  it  had  seemed  that  there  were 
people  enough  to  half  fill  them ;  they  could 
see  the  walls  of  every  one.  The  picture  they 
looked  for  was  not  in  the  first,  nor  in  the 
middle  room.  Thcv  were  both  growing 
giddy  by  the  time  they  reached  the  great 
zoom,  and  Mary's  heart  sank,  and  beean  to 
tell  her  that  what  they  sought  must  be  looked 
for  in  the  octagon  room — ^then  the  condemned 
edi  of  exhibitors — or  among  the  architectu- 
ral drawings.  No  such  dreary  ideas  ever 
entered  Hden's  more  hopeful  mind.  She 
saw  every  thins  even  more  (juickly  and 
eleari^  than  usual,  her  senses  being  rendered 
more  intense  bv  her  excitement.  Suddenly 
riie  pressed  Mary's  hand,  and  hurried  her 
across  to  the  opposite  walL  There  it  was, 
in  the  great  room,  below  the  line,  but  in  a 
ffood  liffht.  It  was  beyond,  far  beyond 
Mary's  hope,  but  not  up  to  Helen's ;  still, 
•he  also  flushed  up  with  gladness,  for  even 
the  could  not  but  see  that  such  a  place  was 
a  high  honor  to  a  young  tmknown  artist. 

The  first  thought,  as  they  steadied  them- 
Bclves  before  it,  and  were  able  to  think  at 
all,  was,  how  small  it  looks !  the  next,  how 
beautiful  it  looks !  They  stood  there  long, 
.sod  when  they  turned  round,  they  found  that 
.the  room  was  filling  very  fkst,  and  that  it 
iiad  already  become  difficult  to  £[et  near  any 
«of  the  favorite  pictures,  even  if  they  had 
xared  to  do  it ;  so  they  made  their  way  back 
.to  the  top  of  the  stairs  to  watch  for  J  ames. 
J^  contSnuous  stream  of  people  passed  up,  of 
whom  fsany  were  young  artists.  All  the 
!]nembess  or  the  academy  knew  all  about  it 
Jong .  ago^  had  been  at  the  dinner,  or  the 
jyrivate  view;  but  the  young  men  and  the 
jgtetit  majority  of  the  lady  exhibitors  came 
.now  for  the  first  time. 

There  was  James  at  last.  He  came  up 
slowly,  pushed  his  hair  nervously  ofi"  his  fore- 
head, as  if  his  head  ached,  and  showed  that 
ver^  pale  countenance  that  overfatigue  and 
anxiety  always  gave  him.  ^  Eagerly  tney  met 
him,  and  he  had  to  remind  them  once  or 
twice  to  speak  low,  as  they  told  their  news 
and  hurried  him  in.  By  this  time,  the  crowd 
was  so  great  that  all  tne  low-hung  pictures 
were  hidden,  except  to  eyes  which  were  close 
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to  them,  so  that  the  efibct  of  his  was  not  so 
good  as  it  had  been.  But  James  was  quite 
satisfied  with  his  place.  Not  with  his  pic- 
ture. What  true  artist  ever  was  satisfied 
with  his  work?  One  look  was  enough ;  and 
then  he  helped  his  two  companions  through 
the  crowd  to  the  upper  end  among  the  mas- 
terpieces, enjoying  and  pointing  out  the 
good,  and  passing  unnoticed  those  for  which 
he  had  no  sympathy.  His  spirits  rose  as  he 
looked.  His  own  work  was  imperfect;  no 
one  knew  its  imperfection  as  well  as  he  did ; 
but  it  bore  within  it  the  promise  that,  some 
day,  and  that  at  no  very  distant  date,  he 
should  be  placed  among  these. 

"  One  more  look  at  yours  before  we  go," 
said  Mary. 

They  pressed  through  the  crowd,  Jamea 
turning  aside  to  other  pictures,  while  she 
took  her  last  look  at  his. 

A  group  of  fashionable  ladies,  with  one  or 
two  gentlemen,  had  stopped  before  it,  while 
MaiT  stooped  down  examining  it  closely. 

"  Oh,  yes !  this  is  J.  Thompson's,**  said 
one.  **  The  lady  is  actually  standing  near 
the  sea." 

*'  So  she  is,"  said  another,  and  they  all 
laughed. 

**  And  there  are  the  excited  figures  on  the 
right!"  said  one  of  the  gentlemen  in  e 
mocking  tone,  and  again  they  all  laughed. 

"What  could  they  mean  by  their  imperti- 
nent laughter  ?  Mary  did  not  hear  it ;  but 
it  was  a  pity  they  did  not  see  the  indignant 
fiash  of  Helen's  eyes  that  followed  them  as 
they  passed  on.  She  forgot  them  and  Uieir 
trimng,  however,  in  a  moment  when  James 
again  came  to  her  side. 

They  walked  away  homewards  together. 
*♦  Are  you  ready,  both  of  you,  to  set  off  for 
the  sea  to-morrow  P  " 

"  But  Sir  Jasper?  "  said  Mary. 

"Dont  wait  for  him!"  cried  Helen. 
"  James  is  quite  ilL  Look  at  his  forehead ; 
he  must  have  rest  and  change.  Sir  Jasper's 
letter  can  be  sent  after  us." 

"You  remember  your  promise,  Helen; 
one  week  after  this  date  we  are  married." 

She  pressed  the  arm  on  which  her  hand 
rested.  They  had  forgotten  all  the  world  as 
their  eyes  met. 

"Thompson!  is  it  possible  P  Where  have 
you  been  these  hundred  years  P  "  It  was  an 
old  schoolfellow  and  college-companion  who 
held  out  both  hands  and  stopped  them  with 
these  words,  as  they  walked  along  the  Strand. 

**  Harris !  my  dear  fellow,  how  glad  I  am 
to  see  you  again !  I  should  have  passed  you 
if  you  had  not  stopped  me."  lliey  shook 
hands  warmly. 

"Miss  Thompson! — I  must  not  say 
*Manr'  now,  I  fear — have  you  forgotten 
meP'* 
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There  woe  a  fidnt  blush  on  Mary's  dieek, 
which  she  tried  to  laugh  off,  as  ehe  held  out 
her  hand.  It  told  of  memories  that  suddenly 
flashed  upon  her  of  the  old,  old  story— a 
youthful  passion  in  former  days  between  her 
and  her  mth^s  firiend. 

*'  Seven  years  since  we  parted,  I  do  be- 
lieve," said  Harris.  *'  I  suppose  you  have 
passed  at  the  bar  long  ago,  Tnompson  ?  " 

*'  You  must  come  and  see  me,  and  then  I 
will  tell  yon  all  about  it.  And  what  have 
you  been  about  all  this  time  ?  " 

**  I P  Oh,  sometimes  in  London,  some- 
times in  Paris,  making  money  slowly,  and 
spending  it  qtdckly." 

''  Ah !  I  have  seen  your  name  in  literature, 
and  enjoyed  some  of  your  speculations." 

**  I  generally  write  anonymously  though. 
No,  don't  give  me  your  card,  and  rush  off 
again.  Come  and  dme  with  me.  My  rooms 
are  close  by ;  and  I've  a  pleasant  set  of  fel- 
lows coming,  mostly  of  the  same  profession 
as  myself." 

'*  Not  to-day.    I  am  engaged." 

*'Very  pleasantly,  I  see.  Lovely  girl. 
Wont  you  introduce  me  ?  "  This  was  said 
aside. 

The  introduction  was  made }  and  by  prom- 
ises that  the  party  should  break  up  quite 
early,  and  declarations  that  as  he  nimself 
must  be  off  to  Paris  hext  morning,  they  could 
not  meet  again  for  months,  Hams  persuaded 
Helen  and  Mary  to  take  his  side  oi  the  ques- 
tion. 

Harris' rooms  were  handsome ;  his  dinner, 
wine,  and  guests  all  good  and  pleasant. 
Jokes  and  puns  flew  round.  The  exhibition 
that  ^d  just  opened  came  under  discussion 
eiter  dinner.  Then  began  various  remarks, 
and  considerable  abuse  of  certain  pictures, 
that  provoked  James.  He  exchanged  a  good 
deal  of  excellent  criticism  with  one  of  the 
company  who  sat  at  the  bottom  of  the  table, 
and  who  seemed  the  only  one  able  to  appre- 
ciate art  at  alL  As  to  the  others,  they  were 
perfectly  reckless  of  any  thing,  except  flnd- 
ing  food  for  wit  and  flin ;  so,  after  flatly  con- 
tradicting some,  and  laughing  at  others,  he 
had  made  up  Ins  mind  not  to  say  another 
word  on  the  subject,  for  fear  he  should  lose 
his  temper,  when  Harris  took  a  copy  of  the 
Midaa  out  of  his  pocket,  and  b^an  to  read 
the  article  on  the  private  view  of  the  Royal 
Academy,  for  the  amusement  of  the  company. 

Of  course  it  began  with  eulogiums  on  the 
works  of  long-honored  academicians  and  as- 
sociates; but  when  younger  men  and  un- 
known names  were  brougnt  under  review, 
James'  ire  rose  again. 

*'  A  most  ignorant  piece  of  criticism ! "  he 
exclaimed.  •*  Wrong  on  every  point  It 
praises  exactly  what  is  bad,  ana  pulls  to 
pieces  every  tning  that  is  good." 
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"  Infinitely  obliged ! "  said  Harris  with  a 
bow. 

"Obliged!    Why,  what  is  it  to  you  P  »* 

"  Only  that  it's  my  own  writing.  You  did 
not  know  I  was  an  art-critic  P  " 

"  No,  indeed ;  such  an  idea  never  oould 
have  entered  m^  head." 

"  This  is  capital  fun,"  laughed  he  who  sat 
at  Harris'  right  hand.  "  Go  on,  Harris.  I 
suppose  there's  more." 

"  Oh,  yes,  some  of  my  best  hits  are  to 
come.  *  No.  777.  By  the  Bea,  by  J.  Thomp- 
son.' Hope  he's  no  relation  of  yours,  Thomp- 
son." 

**  If  he  is,  I  shall  not  recognixe  him  in 
your  description,  I  fancy." 

"  WeU,  here  he  is  in  style.  *  We  really 
have  given  as  much  time,  in  fact  much  more 
time,  to  this  very  exalted  effort  than  it  de- 
serves, or  than  our  already  overtaxed  pa- 
tience rendered  easy,  but  confess  that  we 
were  unable  to  arrive  at  the  very  deep  mean- 
ing which  this  young  aspirant  evidently 
thinks  is  expressed  by  the  hollow  eyes  and 
extited  gestures  which  he  has  here  portrayed. 
As  for  the  young  lady  in  the  centre,  we  think 
that  the  heiedthful  breezes  from  the  sea,  near 
which  she  stands,  might  have  been  expected 
to  give  her  a  less  cadaverous  hue ;  and  what, 
in  the  name  of  common  sense,  are  the  figures 
on  her  right  aiming  at  P  For  Heaven's  sake, 
let  us  away  with  these  pretentious  flig^hts,  at 
least  till  the  fledgHngs  have  got  their  pen- 
feathers.  The  ideal ! — ^it  is  a  word  of  which 
we  are  sick.  We  are  really  tempted  some- 
times to  utter  profanities  against  the  great 
names  of  antiquity,  and  quote  Sir  Joshua, 
when  similarly  provoked : — 

" '  When  they  talked  of  their  Raphaels,  Correg- 
gios,  and  stuff, 
Ho  shifted  his  trumpet,  and  only  took  snuff.' 

'*  *  A  tea-cup,  carefully  painted,  is  worth  all 
this  rubbish  twenty  times  over.  Still,  there 
is  some  talent  in  this  young  man.  If  he  can 
consent  to  begin  at  the  very  beginning,  to 
deprive  us  for  some  years  of  the  pleasure  of 
contemplating  his  handiworks,  to  say  to  him- 
self daily,  in  the  words  of  the  great  master 
already  quoted,  " Draw  !  draw!  draw ! "  to 
study  chiaroscuro,  in  which,  as  in  neat  hand- 
ling, he  is  eminently  deficient;  to  ^o,  in 
short,  to  study  art  at  its  foimtain-hcad  m  the 
Eternal  City,  then  we  may  be  able  to  wel- 
come him  among  us  some  day ;  as  it  is,  we 
heartily  advise  mm  to  think  a^in  whether 
he  has  not  mistaken  his  vocation,  for  haste 
and  carelessness  give  but  poor  earnest  of  fu- 
ture excellence.' " 

Not  a  muscle  of  James'  face  moved. 

"  Capital ! "  said  Harris' ri^ht  hand  man. 
"  Poor  J.  Thompson !  let's  dnnk  his  heahii, 
and  a  pleasant  joomey  to  Rome." 
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The  toast  went  round. 

"  You  don't  drink  the  toast,  Clive,"  said 
Harris  to  him  who  sat  at  the  bottom  of  the 
table. 

"  I  do  nott'  replied  Clive,  pushing  away 
his  glass  indig^nantly.  *'  I  hate  this  system 
of  reckless  criticism.  I  believe  it  weighs  like 
an  incubus  on  our  schools.  What  do  you 
know  about  art,  Harris  P  You've  made  a 
hundred  blunders  in  the  course  of  your  ar- 
ticle." 

"  What,  do  you  admire  this  opus  Thompio- 
nianumf  then  r  "  asked  one. 

"  I  know  nothing  about  it.  I  have  not 
been  at  the  exhibition  this  morning  long 
enough  to  see  above  half  a  dozen  pictures, 
but  I  object  to  the  whole  system.  It's  a  dis- 
grace to  the  age.  Critics,  if  allowed  at  all, 
ought  to  be  trained  to  their  work,  pass  an 
examination  " — 

'*  Take  out  a  license,  perhaps,  wear  a  badge 
— *  Licensed  to  cut  up  voung  artists  I  * " 

<*  They  ought  to  be  educated  for  their  work 
at  least.  Very  likely  the  picture  they  treat 
in  this  flippant  manner  has  cost  time  and  la- 
bor, such  as  they  are  incapable  even  of  im- 
derstanding."    • 

**A  splendid  burst  of  eloquence,  Clive  I 
He'll  have  you  in  his  next  novel,  Harris  !  " 

<*  I  repeat,  it's  a  disgrace  to  the  age,"  Clive 
went  on.  *'An.d  the  provoking  thing  is, 
that  the  public  is  led  by  these  absurd  dog- 
mas like  a  flock  of  sheep.  *  I  see  by  the  JUt- 
das  that  such  a  picture  is  excessively  bad ! ' 
savs  one ;  and  that  such  a  picture  is  full  of 
affectation,'  says  another ;  when  all  the  time 
the  Midas  has  nothing  to  do  with  it,  but  only 
some  individual  who  sets  up  as  critic,  with- 
out knowing  more  of  art  than  a  baby.  TTe, 
indeed ! " 

It  might  have  been  thought  that  James 
would  sympathize  with  Clive,  and  second  his 
indignant  appeal ;  but  the  fact  was,  he  had 
not  neard  a  word  of  this  hurried  dialogue. 
His  inward  rage  so  possessed  him,  that  the 
room  and  the  men  in  it  seemed  to  whirl  be- 
fore his  eyes,  and  their  voices  to  sound  only 
as  a  distant  murmur.  The  insults  heaped  on 
his  work  were  the  more  stinging  because  they 
came  from  his  early  friend,  to  whom  his  heart 
had  just  opened  so  warmly;  and,  moreover, 
he  was  at  this  moment  less  able  than  usual 
to  bear  any  kind  of  provocation.  Every  fac- 
ulty of  his  being  was  therefore  engaged  in 
preserving  an  outward  calm,  and  he  succeeded 
so  perfectly  that  no  one  had  the  slightest  sus- 
picion that  he  was  feeling  any  thing  at  alL 

The  reading  that  had  been  interrupted 
was  not  resumed,  and  the  party  broke  up 
soon  afterwards.  "  I  am  to  walk  home  with 
you,  Thompson,  you  know ;  stop  a  moment," 
cried  Hams. 

James  did  not  answer.    Ho  was  already  on 


the  stairs;  but  Harris,  busy  in  dismissing 
his  company,  observed  notning,  and  ^ey 
were  soon  in  Uie  street.  Harris  could  scarcely 
keep  up  with  the  pace  at  which  his  compan- 
ion strode  along,  and  as  to  conversation,  it 
was  impossible,  so  after  a  gasp  or  two,  he 
gave  it  up. 

They  found  Helen  and  Mary  in  the  little 
sitting-room,  which  was  decorated  with  flow- 
ers, and  bad  a  sort  of  gala  air.  A  letter  in 
Sir  Jasper's  hand  lay  on  the  table.  Helen's 
eyes  beamed  as  she  gave  it  to  James,  and 
it  seemed  to  her  that  she  heard  their  mar- 
riage-bells rin^^,  for  there  was  the  price  of 
his  '*  first  exhibition  picture."  But  no  an- 
swering look  met  hers.  His  eyes  wero  fixed 
on  Harris  with  a  look  of  scorn,  nis  face  deadly 
pale,  and  his  lips  firmly  closed.  He  opened 
the  letter,  looked  at  it,  and  crushed  it  m  his 
hand.  An  ominous  silence  and  a  strange^ 
confused  dread  fell  over  them. 

Harris  tried  to  rally,  and  turned  aside  to 
look  at  two  small  cabmet  pictures. 

"  Pretty  things  these,"  no  said.  "  Speci- 
mens of  modem  Italian  art,  I  suppose,  picked 
up  when  you  visited  Rome,  as  I  heard  you 
mention  this  evening.  Strange  how  Italy 
has  degenerated  since  its  great  days." 

''  Only  a  Rubens  and  a  Vandyck.  They 
belong  to  a  baronet,  for  whom  I  chose  them 
in  Antwerp.    Admirable  art-critic ! " 

Mary  was  shocked.  She  had  nevar  seen 
her  brother  rude  before. 

''Come  up  to  my  room,  will  youP"  said 
James,  and  there  was  something  so  imperi- 
ous in  his  tone,  that  Harris  mechanically 
obeyed.  Helen  followed,  beckoning  to  Mary 
to  accompany  her,  which  she  did. 

As  they  reached  the  open  door  of  the 
studio,  they  saw  Harris,  who  had  just  en- 
tered it,  turn  ghastly  pale,  and  visibly  trem- 
ble. His  first  glance  had  told  him  that  hw 
old  friend  was  an  artist,  of  which  he  had  no 
idea ;  liis  first  thought  had  reminded  him  of 
his  criticism.  He  tried  to  speak,  to  excuse 
himself,  to  declare  what  he  had  written  was 
in  iterance ;  but  his  vmce  died  away  in  in- 
distinct muttcrings. 

*'  No  more  words,"  said  James  in  a  sup- 
pressed voice,  but  speaking  distinctly. 
'*  Here  is  a  letter  for  you  to  read-*to  read 
aloud." 

Harris  took  the  letter  and  read  it,  but  not 
aloud.  It  dropped  from  his  hand  on  the 
floor,  and  Helen  snatched  it  up  and  read  ^— 

"  Sir  Jasper  Langloy  focls  confident  that  after 
the  opinion  of  the  press,  as  expressed  in  the 
article  in  the  Midas^  Mr.  Thompson  will  not  ex- 
pect liim  to  complete  the  arrangement  for  his 
picture.  Sir  Jasper  Langley  ranch  regrets  this 
contre-tempSf  and  hopes  on  some  futoro  occasion 
to  bo  more  fortanate  in  a  selection  of  some  work 
of  Mr.  Thompson's." 
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Helon  tried,  as  she  finished,  to  catch 
James'  hand,  to  speak  to  him,  to  make  him 
hear  her,  but  in  vain.  He  passed  her,  and 
went  dose  up  to  Harris,  as  u  to  strike  him, 
but  by  a  violent  effort  mastered  the  impulse. 

"  Vain,  i^orant,  presumptuous  fool ! "  ho 
said  in  a  voico  almost  choked  by  the  burning 

Eassion  he  held  doivn.  ''The  picture  you 
ave  ruined  was  the  hard  and  earnest  work 
of  a  whole  vear — ^the  result  of  the  study  and 
thought  or  four  years.  Leave  my  house ! 
Take  yoturself  out  of  my  sight,  or  I  shall  for- 
get my  own  dignity,  and  lose  all  command 
of  myself!** 

Harris  bowed  his  head,  and  held  out  his 
hands,  in  a  deprecating  manner,  but  did  not 
move  I  and  James  seeing  him  still  there, 
rushed  down-stairs  and  out  of  the  house,  as 
if  he  had  no  other  means  of  controlling  his 
own  violence. 

"  I  have  learned  my  lesson,"  said  Harris, 
looking  at  Helen,  who  stood  upright  before 
him.  "Never — ^never  while  I  live  shall  I 
fbrget  it.  If  he  had  stabbed  me,  I  deserved 
it." 

No  one  answered.  Mary  had  nearly 
fainted.    Helen  stood  immovable  and  silent. 

"Can  you  forgive  me?"  said  Harris. 
**  Miss  Thompson !  Mary !  you  know  I  did 
not  mean  this." 

Helen  only  movell  her  hand  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  door,  as  if  to  ask  him  to  leave 
them ;  Mary  hid  her  face  in  her  hands. 

"  Only  hear  mo  before  I  go.  Tell  him  I 
meant  no  harm  to  him ;  that  I  had  no  idea  he 
was  an  artist,  not  the  remotest  idea  he 
painted  that  picture.  I  was  obliged  to  give 
some  lightness  to  my  article,  and  by  evil 
fortune  I  fixed  on  his  to  abuse." 

Helen  started,  and  turned  away  in  disgust. 

**  Hear  me  yet !  I  see  my  wretched  error 
—my  crime.  Tell  him  I  will  never  write 
another  criticism;  that  I  would  right  him 
now  at  any  cost  or  humiliation  to  myself; 
but  it  is  too  late ! "  and  so  saying,  he  went 
slowly  away. 

It  was  long  before  they  moved.    It  had 

Sown  ^uite  dark  when  they  went  down  to 
e  sittmg-room.  They  lighted  a  solitary 
candle,  and  it  showed  tnem  the  flowers  they 
had  arranged  so  gayly  for  James.  They  went 
into  the  bedroom,  and  there  were  the  travel- 
ling-bags packed  ready  for  the  morning. 
Where  were  their  hopes  now?  The  mar- 
riage-bells had  become  a  death-knelL  They 
sat  quite  still,  holding  each  other  by  the 
hand,  and  listening  anxiously  for  James'  re- 
turn. There  was  a  knock  at  the  door. 
They  both  started  up,  and  ran  down-stairs, 
longing  to  give  sympathy  and  comfort. 

"What  a  blank,  dreary  feeling  it  was 
when  the  door  opened  to  see,  not  James,  but 
a  boy  with  a  note  firora  him.    Helen  seized 


it,  and  ran  to  the  lamp  on  the  stairs  to  read 
it,  while  Mary  tried  in  vain  with  her  shaking 
hand  to  find  her  purse,  and  pay  the  boy,  who 
asked  for  a  shilling,  for  his  message.  At 
last  she  had  done,  the  door  was  shut,  and 
she  was  able  to  hear  the  few  words  written 
in  pencil : — 

"  Forgive  me  for  leaving  you  ;  but  I  cannot 
trust  myself  witliin  reach  of  that  insolent  upstart 
— hardly  could  bear  even  you  near  mo.  Tho 
train  is  starting,  and  I  am  going  off  towards  tho 
north.  I  will  write  from  wherever  I  stop.  I 
must  accustom  myself  to  loneliness." 

They  went  up  slowly  together.  Mary  sank 
into  a  chair ;  Helen  stood  in  the  middle  of 
the  room  with  a  face  of  anguish.  She  tried 
to  speak,  but  heavy  moans  came  from  her 
aching  hearf,  and  Mary  was  roused  from  her 
own  sorrow  to  go  arid  clasp  her  closely,  try 
to  comfort  her,  try  to  tell  her  he  would  re- 
turn, that  they  should  be  happy  still,  that 
patience  was  ail  they  wanted. 

"  Mary,  Mary ! "  the  voice  came  at  last 
choked  with  sobs,  "  you  say  words  only,  idle 
words.  His  is  not  a  nature  to  bear  shocks 
like  these ;  he  is  too  nervous,  too  excitable ; 
and  he  was  ill  before— quite  overwrought! 
He  ought  to  have  had  rest  ever  since  he  sent 
in  that  grand  work,  that  used  up  his  very 
life  to  nnish,  and  that  has  been  so  foully 
used."  Her  voice  failed,  and  her  indignation 
seemed  to  shake  her  whole  frame. 

"  K  I  am  in  Hfe,"  she  went  on  presently, 
"  I  will  go  to  him  the  moment  we  know 
where  he  is;  and  you  too,  Mary;  we  will 
both  go.  No  wonder  you  are  able  to  bear 
this  better  than  I ;  you  who  have  been  his 
comforter,  his  help  throughout  all  his  trials, 

while  I This  shall  not  go  on !    I  must 

make  my  father  see  it.  Yes,  my  dear  father 
mil  see  it.  I  must  have  a  wife  s  right  to  be 
his  soother  and  helper — to  share  nis  joys, 
and  sorrows,  and  tons,  and  lighten  them  as 
only  a  true  "wife  can.  What  matters  selling 
pictures?  I  can  work.  Thank  Heaven,  1 
can  work  too.  We  can  all  work.  This  shall 
not  go  on ! " 

Mary  only  answered  with  a  fervent  em- 
brace. To  go  to  James  was  all  she  longed 
for ;  but  three  days  passed  without  a  word 
from  him.  These  days  would  have  been  in- 
supportable but  for  the  amount  that  had  to 
be  done  in  them.  Mary  had'  to  prepare 
every  thing  for  an  indefinite  absence  from 
home ;  Helen  to  prepare  Lucy,  her  mother, 
and  father,  to  part  with  her  from  home  for- 
ever. With  the  first  two,  her  task  was  easy, 
except  for  the  sorrow  that  will  cling  round 
that  trying  separation ;  but  with  her  father,  it 
was  a  hard  struggle ;  he  did,  however,  give  a 
reluctant  consent  at  last.  She  spent  her 
nights  with  Mary  always.  It  was  at  night  the 
heavy  trial  had  to  be  borne :  then  came  mis- 
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erable  fears,  dreadful  images  before  her,  and 
she  could  not  sleep.  Often  she  was  aware 
that  Mary,  too,  was  awake  and  crying  bit- 
terly. '*  Mary  is  too  gentle,  too  sensitive 
for  her  stormy  life,"  would  Helen  say  to  her- 
self; "  she  needs  a  sister's  love  and  sympa- 
thy. Oh,  only  let  us  find  him ;  then  all 
BhaU  be  right!'' 

The  postman's  knock  was  always  startling, 
and  hitherto  always  disappointing.  Two  let- 
ters came  for  James  on  the  fourtn  morning : 
none  from  him  yet.  Mary  was  authorized 
to  open  all  that  came  for  him,  and  when  the 
bitter  disappointment  had  been  so  far  recov- 
ered as  to  let  her  think  of  any  thing  she 
opened  these.  Her  exclamation  over  the 
first  brought  Helen  to  her  side.  Sir  Jasper 
Iiangley  had  written  to  commission  another 
picture — ^Mr  Thompson  to  fix  on  his  subject 
and  name  his  price.  The  second  letter  ox- 
plained  the  meaning  of  the  first — ^it  was  from 
'^e  Boyal  Academy :  his  picture  there  was 
sold  to  another  puachaser. 

Joy  and  exultation  took  possession  of  them 
at  firat ;  but  then  came  unbearable  impa- 
tience to  take  this  news  to  James.  Helen 
could  not  sit  still ;  she  roamed  through  the 
two  rooms  revolving  impracticable  scnemes 
of  setting  off  in  search  of  him,  and  always 
ending  with  the  conviction  that  she  must 
wait.  Several  cards  were  left  for  him  in  the 
course  of  the  morning— one  had  **  Mr  Clive  " 
on  it ;  the  others  had  names  of  well-known 
artists. 

At  last  came  the  letter  so  longed  for ;  the 
direction  had  been  so  illegible  that  it  had  been 
missent.  It  realized  some  of  their  worst 
fbars.  It  was  evident  James  was  ill — very  ill ; 
that  his  mind  was  confused  and  wandering. 
Many  of  the  words  could  not  be  read  ;  but  the 
date  was  there — ^they  knew  where  to  find  him 
—Brodick  in  the  Island  of  Arran. 

Neither  spoke.  There  was  not  a  moment 
to  lose,  for  evening  was  drawing  on,  and 
there  was  but  one  tnought  and  one  wish  in 
either  heart.  They  succeeded  in  getting 
away ;  and  before  the  moon  rose  that  night, 
th^  had  left  London  fifty  miles  behind. 

They  were  in  Glasglow  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  on  the  Clyde  early  next  day.  Now 
there  was  time  to  breathe^  time  to  think. 
The  beautiful  scenery  around  them  they  saw 
nothing  of.  Helen  shut  her  eyes,  that  she 
might  not  see  it,  so  miserable  was  the  con- 
trast with  her  inward  struggle.  There  was 
something  so  strange,  wild,  unlike  himself 
in  James*  letter ;  no  word  of  affection,  no 
wish  for  them.  He  spoke  of  spending  a 
whole  day  and  ni^ht  on  the  moimtains ;  of 
his  loathing  at  his  own  weakness,  because, 
hating  the  very  idea  of  ever  painting  again, 
he  was  always  seeing  pictures  everywhere — 
in  the  gloomy  glens,  on  the  granite  peaks. 


among  the  clouds,  and  over  the  sea.  Then 
followed  an  unintelligible  description  of  wild, 
fantastic  forms  that  pursued  him, wherever 
he  went,  and  to  avoid  which,  he  was  going 
out  in  a  boat. 

*'  He  is  very  ill ;  perhaps  in  danger.  Oh, 
that  we  were  with  him  I  We  shaJl  restore 
him  with  our  love  and  our  news,  if  we  are  in 
time— yes,  if  we  are  in  time ! "  she  would  in* 
wardly  exclaim,  and  starting  up  to  see  what 
progress  they  were  making,  woiud  see  Mary's 
eyes  fixed  on  her,  full  of  anxious  love. 

By  seven  in  the  evening,  they  were  near- 
ing  the  wild  peaks  of  Arran.  It  was  a  lovely 
night  when  tney  swept  into  the  beautiful  bay 
of  Brodick — a  more  beautiful  is  nowhere  to 
be  found  on  the  coasts  of  Britain.  The  sun, 
getting  low,  was  lighting  up  the  lofty  peak 
of  Goatfell,  and  innumerable  other  peaks 
and  craggy  heights  caught  the  glow.  The 
woods  of  the  lordly  cast^  lay  in  deep  gloom 
down  to  the  water's  edge.  Helen  and  Mary 
stood  side  by  side  ready  to  land. 

'<  Helen,  it  is  the  tenth  of  May — ^it  is  the 
day  of  your  marriage.    It  is  a  good  omen." 

Helen's  face  became  deadly  pale.  They 
were  very  near  the  little  wooden  pier,  and 
were  straining  their  eyes  to  try  to  catch  a 
glimpse  of  the  one  form  in  all  the  world  they 
longed  to  see ;  but  among  the  few  people 
who  had  collected  in  that  quiet  place  to  see 
the  steamer  land  its  passengers,  he  was  not 
to  be  seen.  They  stepped  ashore  the  mo- 
ment it  stopped ;  only  one  other  passenger 
landed,  who  took  his  way  up  the  steep  road 
directly. 

They  looked  round  for  guidance,  for  they 
had  no  direction,  and  applied  to  a  man  who 
seemed  to  be  pier-keeper,  to  know  if  he 
could  direct  them  to  any  lodging  yrh&e  a 
youn^  English  gentleman  might  be.  He 
examined  their  uces  inquiringly,  and  with 
a  kind  expression  on  his  face. 

*<Ye'U  be  frae  Glasgy,  this  morning?" 
was  his  characteristic  reply. 

'*  Yes,  oh,  yes ;  and  we  are  urgently  anx- 
ious—very anxious  to  lose  no  time,"  said 
Helen. 

"  And  ye  cam  frae  Lunnon  P  " 

**  Yes.  You  know  where  he  is.  Take  us 
there ! "  She  had  a  trembling  dread  of  ask- 
ing a  question,  and  began  to  walk  hurriedly 
up  the  road.  Mary  shook  so  terribly  that 
the  kind-looking  man  made  her  take  his  arm, 
and  followed,  and  soon  overtook  Helen. 

«*  He  is  ill  ?  "  she  said  soon,  in  a  hoarse, 
suppressed  voice. 

*'  Ou  ay,  ou  ay !  puir  lad !  he  is  that.  It's 
the  brain-fever,  they  say.  Ye'll  maybe  be 
feared  to  gang  in  ?  " 

"  Feared ! "  Helen  said  no  more,  and  her 
tone  made  the  guide  walk  faster  and  faster. 

'*  He's  had  a  guid  doctor  and  akind  nurae," 
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he  said.  "Mrs.  Andrew  Hamiltonr— we're 
a*  Hamiltons  here,  ^e  see — she's  been  aye 
beside  him.  He's  cned  aye  upon  twa  names ; 
Fm  thiukin'  it's  just  yoursels.  But  he  was 
very  quiet  when  I  cam  doon  to  the  pier.  I 
stopped  to  hear  news  o'  him." 

Should  they  never  reach  the  lodffings? 
They  pressed  on  faster  and  faster.  At  last 
they  turned  aside  by  a  jutting  rock  under 
some  trees,  and  stopped  at  a  cottage.  A 
youn^  man  dressed  in  black  came  to  the 
door  instantly  with  a  gesture  that  was  meant 
to  prevent  their  entrance,  but  at  a  word  from 
the  guide,  he  made  way  for  them.  The  door 
opened  at  once  into  the  room. 

Was  that  James  they  saw,  with  ghastly 
pale  fiice,  eyes  unnaturally  large  and  oulated, 
tight,  compressed  lips,  and  rigid  arms  that 
lav  outside  the  bedr  Mar^^  had  flung  her- 
self on  her  knees  beside  him,  and  pressed 
her  warm  hand  on  his  heart,  to  feel  if  it  beat. 
Helen,  with  face  as  white  as  his,  fixed  her 
eyes  on  his,  then  laid  her  cheek  to  his. 
"James,  my  own  love!"  she  whispered  in 
his  ear.  **Mary  is  here;  Helen  is  here; 
Helen  your  wife — ^your  own !  Look  at  her ! " 
and  then  again  she  raised  her  head,  and 
tried  to  fix  ms  wild,  distracted  eyes. 

**  It  beats ! "    It  was  Mary  that  spoke. 

''Air!  air!"  gasped  Helen,  miudng  an 
earnest  gesture  with  ner  hand. 

Some  one  opened  the  window,  and  a  bright 
ray  of  the  setting  sun,  and  a  sweet  scent  of 
the  evening  air,  fell  upon  them  all  three. 
The  lids  began  to  close  a  little  over  the  eves ; 
the  white  rings  seen  all  round  the  iris  before, 
were  no  longer  visible ;  a  ray  of  conscious- 
ness came  into  the  eyes ;  they  brightened, 
they  looked  into  Helen's.    The  lines  of  pain 
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and  distraction  began  to  smooth  away ;  the 
parched  lips  unclosed.  Some  kind  hand 
placed  in  Helen's  a  glass  containing  the 
strong  stimulant  that  the  medical  man  had 
left  for  him ;  she  moistened  the  lips  with  it, 
then  tried,  and  succeeded  in  getting  some 
into  the  mouth. 

"  James,  it  is  our  marriage-day.'* 

The  eves  gently  closed,  the  lips  visibly 
smiled,  the  breathing  became  soft  and  regu* 
lar.  He  was  asleep.  They  had  sank  on 
their  knees  beside  the  bed.  The  minister — 
for  he  it  was  who  was  present — ^laid  a  hand 
on  each  head,  and  saia,  softly :  *^  Send  up 
praise  to  Him  who  has  given  the  blessing! '' 
Then  there  was  a  hushed  silence  for  hours. 

When  morning  broke,  James  still  slept, 
and  Helen  still  watched.  Her  soul  was  ab- 
sorbed in  him.  She  watched  that  there 
mieht  be  no  sound  to  disturb,  that  warmth 
and  air  might  be  about  him,  that  she  mifi;ht 
be  ready  to  give  support  when  he  awoke. 
Mary,  utterly  exhausted,  lay  on  the  floor, 
wrapped  in  a  cloak,  with  her  head  on  a  nU- 
low,  and  slept  too.  It  was  not  tUl  more  than 
twelve  hours  had  so  passed  that  he  awoke, 
so  weak,  he  could  scarcely  move  his  hand, 
but  restored  to  consciousness  and  afiection, 
and  able  to  understand  his  happiness* 

Need  we  describe  the  joy  and  peace  of 
that  recovery  to  life  and  health ;  or  the  mar- 
riage-day tliat  followed;  or  the  weeks  of 
happiness  passed  in  that  wild  and  beautiful 
Island  of  Arran;  or  the  enthusiasm  with 
which  the  artist  returned  to  his  work  ?  It 
is  sufficient  to  say  that  in  the  days  of  his  suc- 
cess he  forgot  past  injuries,  and  that  when 
he  found  the  early  love  had  revived,  he  was 
able  to  take  Hams  to  his  heart  as  a  brother. 
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Caks  in  the  Dbsbbt. — ^Mr.  Russell,  the  well- 
known  Crimoan  reporter  of  tha  Lootlon  Tlimet, 
gives  a  most  interesting  sketch  of  a  run  through 
a  portion  of  the  Arabian  desert  by  the  new  rad- 
way  route.    Wo  sabjoin  an  extract  :— 

"  Blanched  bones  of  camels  lie  in  dall  white- 
ness on  the  sands.  Not  a  bird  fans  the  hot,  si- 
lent  air.  Stones  and  sand,  and  sand  and  stones, 
are  all,  and  everywhere  stretched  out  dead  and 
hard  under  the  blue  sky  and  the  relentless  sun. 
The  rail  which  conveys  us  through  this  desola- 
tion is  single,  and  thelineis  said  by  English  en- 
gineers to  bo  very  badly  made,  as  the  French 
engineers  who  laid  it  out  took  it  over  a  ridge 
eleven  kandred  feet  high,  instead  of  following  a 
low  level  near  the  river,  which  would  have 

CJy  diminished  expense  and  cost  of  working, 
water  and  coal  for  tho  engines  ore  to  bo 
carried  by  the  trains  oat  to  the  various  stations. 
So  theyarelikeoommissariatanimalsinabarren 


country,  which  have  to  carry  their  own  fodder, 
and  diminish  the  public  burdens. 

"  These  stations  are  helpless,  hot.  oven-like 
erections,  generally  eked  out  by  old  Crimean 
wooden  huts,  within  the  shade  of  which  may  bo 
seen  an  undoubted  Englishman,  smoking  his 
pipe.  At  the  twelfth  station  we  coaled;  tho 
train  ended  in  the  desert  hero ;  but  nt  long  in- 
tervals* for  miles  in  advance,  we  could  see  the 
encampments  of  Arabs,  who,  for  the  time,  had 
become  navvies,  and  wero  engaged  in  picking 
and  burrowing  and  blasting  through  the  rocks  a 
way  for  the  iron  horse.  In  a  long  wooden  shed 
^the  centre  of  a  group  of  tents — were  laid  out 
long  tables,  covered  with  hot  joints  of  recondite 
animals,  papier-mache  chickens,  and  lignite  vege- 
tables. This  was  our  dinner — it  had  come  all 
tlio  way  from  Cairo— so  had  the  wine,  the  beer» 
and  spirits.  If  manna  and  quails  were  at  oil 
eatable,  we  had  envied  the  food  of  the  Israelites. 
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From  The  Saturday  Review. 
GENTLEMEN. 
A  GREAT  part  of  the  most  important  busi- 
ness of  life  18  transacted  imperceptibly,  and 
through  the  unconscious  agency  of  innumer- 
able persons  who  contribute,  bv  their  choice 
of  phrases  to  the  gradual  modification  of  lan- 
guage. Words  come  to  bear  a  totally  differ- 
ent meaning  in  different  generations,  and,  in 
the  course  of  the  process,  influence,  in  no 
Bmall  deg^ree,  the  nature  of  the  modifications 
which  they  record.  The  invention  of  the 
name  "  Whig  "  for  a  particular  political  party 
had  no  small  historical  importance,  for  it  led 
people  to  ask  what  they  meant  by  it,  and  at 
the  same  time  ^ve  them  considerable  facili- 
ties in  conducting  the  inquiry.  A  more  or 
less  conscious  and  ei^licit  sentiment  in- 
formed those  who  originated  the  nickname 
that  particular  people  had  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  points  01  resemblance  to  render  them 
capable  of  being  described  by  a  common 
mark ;  and  when  the  mark  was  once  affixed, 
an  inquiry  into  the  nature  and  causes  of  the 
peculiarities  denoted  by  it  was  natural,  and, 
indeed,  almost  inevitable. 

This  is  a  fbir  illustration  of  the  process  by 
which  most  of  the  transient  phases  of  society 
are  at  once  described  and  recorded,  and  it  is 
constantly  being  applied  to  almost  every  sub- 
ject which  is  at  once  interesting  and  indefi- 
nite. Dean  Trench's  well-known  volume 
about  Words  abounds  in  curious  instances  of 
it.  Most  of  us  know  how  "  Pagan  "  meant, 
first,  a  countryman — then  a  countryman  who 
still  retained  the  idolatry  which  had  been 
banished  from  the  towns — and,  lastly,  an 
iddator  without  reference  to  his  local  habita- 
tion. Curious  as  such  words  are  in  a  literary 
and  historical  point  of  view,  it  is  still  more 
curious  to  watch  and  to  try  to  understand 
the  changes  which  are  actually  in  progress 
under  our  own  eyes,  and  to  attempt  to  ascer- 
tain the  point  in  their  history  which  particu- 
lar words  in  general  use  ancl  of  wide  appli- 
cation have  actually  reached.  Hardly  any 
word  affords  so  good  an  example  of  this  as 
the  word  ''gentleman"  as  it  is  now  used. 
In  its  infancy,  as  every  one  knows,  it  meant 
merely  to  affirm  of  the  person  to  whom  it 
uras  applied  the  possession  of  a  particular 
<  pedigree.  At  present  it  is  used  in  what  may 
idmost  be  called  a  miscellaneous  manner,  for 
it  bears  at  once  several  different  meanings, 
each  of  which  is  more  or  less  connected  with 
its  original  signification.  Its  most  obvious 
meaning  is  still  that  which  makes  it  a  mere 
term  of  digpity.  In  this  sense,  a  man  is  a 
gentleman  who  has  either  a  certain  amount 
of  independent  property  or  who  holds  a  cer- 
tain official  or  professional  rank ;  but,  inas- 
much as  the  word  is  felt  to  imply  personal 
superiority,   and  inasmuch  as  no  amount 


of  property  and  no  official  or  professional 
position  universally  implies  personal  supe- 
riority, there  is  a  constant  tacit  revolt  against 
this  use  of  the  word,  and  a  correspond* 
ing  endeavor  to  apply  it  to  the  possession 
of  those  qualities  by  which  property  and 
rank  ought  to  be  accompanied.  Thus,  a 
meritorious  story  was  called  **  John  Halifax, 
Gentleman,"  the  point  of  the  title  being  that 
the  hero  was  not  a  gentleman  really,  but 
only  morally.  Between  the  exclusively  tech- 
nical and  tne  exclusively  moral  view  of  the 
word,  the  usage  of  society  has  struck  a  sort 
of  balance,  so  that  when  wc  speak  of  a  "  gen- 
tleman "  in  the  present  day,  we  virtually  as-" 
sert  that  certain  merits  go  together — that 
they  usually  belong  to  the  members  of  cer- 
tain classc6*-and  that  the  person  to  whom 
the  name  is  applied  is  botli  a  member  of  the 
class  and  a  possessor  of  the  merits  in  ques- 
tion. 

What  these  merits  are,  and  how  far  they 
really  do  belong  to  a  few  classes  of  society, 
are  curious  Questions.  The  first  can  be  an- 
swered only  oy  attention  to  the  common  use 
of  language ;  and  this  gives  a  strange  result. 
Some  of  the  acts  which  are  considered  as 
ungentleman-like  belong  to  the  greater  and 
others  to  the  lesser  morals;  but  though 
many  well-meaning  persons  like  to  make  out 
that  whatever  is  wTong  is  also  vulgar,  the 
common  use  of  language  does  not  warrant 
them  in  thinking  so.  To  tell  a  wilful  lie  is 
at  once  very  wicked  ana  very  ungentleman- 
like,  and  the  same  might  prooably  be  said  of 
most  forms  of  stealing ;  but  no  one  would 
say  that  there  was  any  itdns  particularly  re- 
pugnant to  the  character  ol  a  gentleman  in 
arson,  or  murder,  or  cruelty  to  animals. 
Adultery  and  seduction  would  certainly  be 
ungentleman-like  in  so  far  as  they  involved 
either  breach  of  special  confidence  or  gioss 
specific  fraud  or  falsehood,  but  not  otherwise, 
notwithstanding  their  moral  enormity.  Per- 
haps the  most  singular  illustration  arises  in 
the  case  of  offences  in  the  use  of  language. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  common  of  all  arguments 
against  profane  swearing  that,  besides  being 
wrong,  It  is  very  vulgar ;  but  though  there 
is  a  certain  degree  of  truth  in  this,  it  is  only 
true  under  a  very  important  limitation.  If 
a  man  were,  on  all  occasions  and  in  all  socie- 
ties, to  interlard  his  conversation  with  pro- 
fane oaths,  he  would  certainly  act  in  a  very 
vulgar  way ;  but  it  is  not  vulgar,  though  it 
is  certainly  wrong,  to  swear  upon  provoca- 
tion, in  moderation,  and  in  tne  society  of 
those  who  are  not  likely  to  be  annoyed  by 
it.  In  the  minor  morals  there  is  the  same 
kind  of  apparent  confusion.  There  is  noth- 
ing ungentleman-like  in  ill-nature  or  selfish- 
ness, carried  to  the  utmost  length  and  per^ 
sisted  in  with  the  utmost  virulence,  though 
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there  certainly  are  particular  manifestations 
of  each  of  these  faults  which  deserve  that 
reproach.  A  man  might  he  a  thorough  gen- 
tleman who  was  in  tne  hahit  of  systemati- 
cally mortifying  and  wounding  others  by  sar- 
castic exposures  of  their  folly  or  ignorance, 
but  it  would  be  inconsistent  with  tne  charac- 
ter of  a  gentleman  to  produce  the  very  same 
effects  by  ridiculing  a  personal  defect  or  a 
domestic  calamity. 

It  may  be  said  that  this  is  mere  caprice, 
and  that  such  distinctions — ^which  are  but 
specimens  of  a  very  numerous  class — ^rest 
upon  no  principle  wnateyer.  But  this  is  not 
the  case.  Almost  all,  if  not  all,  the  ques- 
tions which  can  be  raised  upon  the  suojcct 
may  be  solved  upon  a  smgle  principle. 
When  people  are  in  the  habit  of  associating 
toother,  they  inevitably,  though  uncon- 
sciously, set  up  a  certain  standard  of  conduct, 
conformity  with  which  is  a  condition  of  being 
a  member  of  the  society.  This  standard  is 
not  fixed  with  exclusive  reference  to  any  one 
element  of  human  nature,  but  embraces  all 
those  which  are  concerned  in  the  objects  of 
the  association.  Those  who  sympathize  with 
the  temper  of  the  society  often  imbibe  thor- 
oughly the  spirit  of  this  standard,  and  con- 
stantly show  its  influence  in  their  conduct. 
Societies,  however,  whatever  may  be  their 
object,  have  not  only  a  pervading  tone  and 
temper,  but  have  almost  always  definite  laws, 
which  are  of  more  or  less  importance  accord- 
ing to  the  ends  to  which  they  are  directed ; 
and  a  man  may  implicitly  and  habitually 
obey  them  without  entering  in  any  degree 
into  the  spirit  in  accordance  with  which  they 
were  framed,  just  as  a  judge  mi^ht  rigorously 
carry  into  execution  laws  of  which  he  entirely 
disapproved,  or  as  a  secretary  might  nut  into 
shape  reasonings  or  conclusions  wnich  he 
considered  altogether  absurd. 

These  remarks  apply  to  all  associations 
whatever.  But  they  will  throw  considerable 
light  upon  the  different  questions  suggested 
above,  and  upon  others  of  the  same  Kind,  if 
what  is  in  popular  langua^  called  "  society  *' 
is  oonsiderea  as  an  association  of  a  number 
of  different  people,  not  for  purposes  of  busi- 
ness, or  of  direct  advantage,  but  for  the  sake 
of  enjoying  the  pleasure  of  each  other's  com- 
pany. The  general  standard  of  conduct 
which  such  an  association  would  set  up  would 
bo  partly  moral,  partly  artistic,  and  partly  in* 
tellectuaL  It  would  be  somewhat  narrow  in 
its  range,  embracing  only  those  departments 
of  life  which  come  frequently  into  view,  and 
would  thus  have  little  or  no  application  to 
strange,  occasional  actions,  like  murder  or 
arson,  which  tend  not  so  much  to  disturb  the 
barmon]^  of  social  intercourse  as  to  put  an 
end  to  It  altogether.  It  is  natural  that  it 
•hould  be  a  standard  at  once  indulgent  and 


severe— indulgent  to  faults  wjiich  do  not  im- 
mediately interfere  with  social  enjoyment,  or 
of  which  the  pleasant  consequences  are  im- 
mediate, and  the  unpleasant  ones  remote, 
and  severe  upon  every  thing  which  tends  to 
make  the  act  of  association  uncomfortable  or 
insecure.  This  explains  the  reason  why  lying 
and  breaches  of  trust  of  all  sorts  are  incon- 
sistent with  the  character  of  a  gentleman, 
whilst  incontinence  and  debauchery  are  not. 
It  must  be  observed,  however,  that  the  moral 
element  in  the  conception  of  the  character  of  a 

5:entleman  is  really  moral,  though  it  is  partial, 
t  stigmatizes  lying,  not  merely  because  it  is 
unpleasant,  nor  merely  because  it  is  immoral, 
but  because  it  is  unpleasant,  immoral,  and 
inartistic  at  one  and  the  same  time.  These 
considerations  tend  rather  to  explain  what  is 
meant  by  the  spirit  of  a  gcntlcmam  than 
what  conduct  is  specifically  gentleman-like. 
The  solution  of  that  question  depends  not  so 
much  upon  the  standard  of  conduct  set  up 
by  society  as  upon  its  laws  of  conduct.  A 
man  who  has  but  little  sympathy  with  the 
one  may  pass  muster  well  enough  by  observ- 
ing the  other.  The  laws  of  society  apply 
rather  to  the  minor  than  to  the  greater 
morals,  and,  like  all  other  laws,  they  are 
capable  of  being  observed  almost  mechani- 
cally and  by  mere  abstinence.  There  are, 
for  example,  a  great  number  of  social  rules 
which  are  founded  upon  the  principle  that 
social  intercourse  implies  respect.  Thus  it 
is  against  aU  the  laws  of  civilized  society  to 
call  a  man  names,  and  it  is  against  the  spirit 
of  civilized  society  on  most  occasions  to  give 
him  pain.  A  man  who  said  ill-natured  things 
might  be  a  worse  man  than  one  who  called 
his  neighbor  a  fool  or  a  liar,  but  he  would 
have  kept  the  law,  whilst  the  other  would 
have  broken  it  This  explains  why  many 
trifles  are  ungentleman-Uke,  whilst  many  se- 
rious offences  are  not. 

It  appears  from  all  this  that  a  real,  though 
not  nerhaps  a  very  definite,  meaning  can  be 
attacned  to  one  of  the  assertions  wnich,  as 
has  been  observed,  is  included  under  the 
word  gentleman — the  assertion,  namely,  that 
a  certain  set  of  good  qualities  usually  go  to- 
gether. Whether  the  second  assertion  which 
it  includes  is  true — ^namely,  that  those  quali- 
ties are  characteristic  of  a  particular  class  of 
society — is  quite  another  question.  It  is  one 
which  every  one  must  answer  for  himself 
firom  his  own  experience.  Perhaps  the  opin- 
ion which  is  at  once  the  most  charitable  and 
the  least  extravagant  is,  that  though  there 
is  no  position  in  life  in  which  a  man  may 
not  be  a  gentleman  if  he  has  it  in  him,  there 
is  also  none  which  makes  him  one  of  itself^ 
and  not  many  which  are  very  favorable  to 
his  being  one. 
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MY  FIFTIETH  BIRTHDAY. 

BT  wis.  FRANCIB  D.  OAOE. 

I  USED  to  think,  when  I,  a  child, 

Played  with  the  ]>cbbles  on  the  shore 
Of  the  clear  river,  ripplinjj  wild, 

That  rolled  before  my  father's  door, 
How  long,  how  Tery  long  'twould  be 

Ere  I  could  live  out  fifty  years ; 
To  think  of  it  oft  checked  my  glee, 

And  filled  my  childish  heart  with  fear. 

I  looked  at  grandma  as  she  sat. 

Her  forehead  decked  with  silvery  rime, 
And  thought  *'  When  I'm  as  old  as  that. 

Must  I  dam  stockings  all  the  time? 
Must  I  sit  in  nn  arm-chair  so, 

A  white  frilled  cap  around  my  face. 
With  dull  drab  strings,  and  ne'er  a  bow, 

And  keep  things  uways  in  their  place  1  '^ 

The  lines  of  care,  the  sigh  of  pain, 

The  "  Hush !  *'  her  Ups  so  oft  let  fall« 
Made  me  wish,  o'er  and  o'er  again, 

I  never  might  gi'ow  old  at  all. 
Yet  she  was  ever  cheerful,  and 

Would  ofttimes  join  our  sports  and  mirth ; 
And  many  a  pla^  by  her  was  planned 

Around  the  wmter  evening  neartfa. 

But  then  she  played  not  by  the  brook. 

She  did  not  gather  pretty  flowers. 
She  did  not  sing  with  merry  look. 

Nor  make  a  spring-time  of  the  boars. 
80,  when  she  said,  one  sunny  mom, 

**  You  will  be  old,  like  me,  some  day,'' 
I  wept  like  one  of  hope  forlom, 

And  threw  my  playthings  ail  away* 

Be  old !  like  grandma,  and  not  roam 

The  glen  in  spring,  for  violets  blue, 
Or  bring  the  bright  May  blossoms  home. 

Or  pick  the  strawberries  'mong  the  dew  t 
Be  old  1  and  in  tlie  summer  time 

Take  weary  naps  in  midday  hours, 
And  fail  the  Chandler  trees  to  climb, 

And  shake  the  ripening  fruit  in  showers  ? 

Be  old !  and  have  no  nutting-bees 

Upon  the  hillside,  rustling  brown. 
Or  hang  upon  the  vine-clad  trees. 

And  shout  the  rich  ripe  clusters  down  ? 
Be  old !  and  sit  round  wintry  fires  ? 

Bo  fifty  1  have  no  sliding  spree  1 
And  hush  away  all  wild  desires  ? 

I  thought  'twere  better  not  to  be. 

But  two  score  years  have  glided  bv. 
With  summer's  heat  and  winter's  cold. 

With  sunny  hours  and  clouded  sky. 
Till  now  I'm  fifty— now  I'm  old. 

The  sunburnt  locks  are  silvery  now. 
That  used  to  dangle  in  the  wind ; 

And  eyes  are  dim,  and  feet  move  slow, 

*   That  left  my  playmates  all  behind. 

Spectacles  lie  upon  my  nose, 

But  no  white  frill  looks  prim  and  cold ; 
My  gray  hair  curls— I  wear  pink  bows— 

I  do  not  feel  so  very  old. 


To  play  among  the  pebbles,  I 
Would  love,  on  that  familiar  shore, 

Where  once  I  watched  the  swallows  fly 
The  dancing,  rippling  waters  o'er. 

I'd  like  to  climb  the  apple-trce, 

Where  once  the  spicy  sweeting  grew, 
Make  grape-vino  swings,  and  have  a  glee ; 

But  I  tkmjijhf — 'twouldn't  do. 
I'd  like  to  go  a-nutting  now. 

And  gather  violets  in  the  glen — 
And  wreathe  the  wild  flowers  round  my  brow. 

As  well  as  e'er  I  did  at  ten. 

I'd  like  to  slide  upon  the  pond. 

To  watch  tho  old  mill  struggling  there 
In  icy  chains,  while  all  beyond 

Was  one  lMX>ad  mirror,  cold  and  glare. 
I'd  like  to  see  the  noisy  school, 

Let  out  a-nooning,  as  of  old, 
Play  "  Lost  my  glove,"  and  "  Mind  the  rolo ; " 

My  heart  throbs  quick — ^it  is  not  cold. 

I  bear  the  cry  of  Kate  and  Jane, 

Of  Lottie,  Lina,  Helen  and  Sue— 
All,  yes  1  (I'll  own  it)  in  betweea 

Come  George,  and  Dan,  and  WilliMS^  toa* 
I'm  fifty,  but  I  am  not  sad  ; 

I  see  no  gloom  in  ripening  jears ; 
My  hopes  are  bright,  my  spu'it  clad — 

How  vain  were  all  my  cfiildis^  fears ! 

My  childish  sports,  I  loved  them  then ; 

I  love  to  think  them  over  still ; 
To  shut  my  eyes,  and  dream  again 

Of  silvery  stream  and  woodland  MIL 
But  life  has  pleasures  holier  still 

Than  childhood's  play,  with  all  its  test. 
That,  as  we  joamey  down  the  hill. 

Make  each  succeeding  year  the  best 

Kow  stalwart  men  are  at  my  hearth. 

And  "  bonnie  lassies  "  laughing  free. 
That  had  not  lived  on  this  good  earth. 

To  love  and  labor,  but  for  me ; 
And  shall  I  pine  for  childhood's  jom 

For  woodbind  walks  and  violets  blne^ 
While  round  me  merry  girls  and  bojt 

Are  doing  what  I  us(^  to  do  1 

My  days  of  toil,  my  years  of  care, 

Have  never  chilled  my  spirit's  flow. 
Or  made  one  flower  of  life  less  fair 

Than  in  the  spring-time  long  ago. 
The  paths  I  trod  were  sometimes  rough, 

And  sharp  and  piercing  to  my  feet ; 
Yet  there  were  daisied  walks  enough 

'To  make  it  all  seem  smooth  and  sweet. 

Friends  that  I  loved  have  passed  from  nfjti% 

Before  roe  to  the  spirit  home ; 
But  in  the  day  that  knows  no  night, 

I  know  they'll  greet  me  when  I  come. 
Hopes  that  I  cherished,  too,  were  vain ; 

But  I  have  lived  to  feel  and  know 
That  were  life  to  live  o'er  again, 

'Twere  better  that  it  should  be  so. 

At  every  winding  of  the  way, 

I've  sought  for  love,  and  love  haye  giren ; 
For  love  can  cheer  the  darkest  day. 

And  make  the  poorest  home  a  heaTea. 
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O  TO  who're  possin;^  down,  like  mo, 

Lifo's  autumn  side,  be  brave  aud  strong. 
And  teach  the  lispcr  at  your  kneo 

That  fifty  years  is  not  so  long  ; 
That  if  they  would  be  ever  yonn^ 

And  free  from  dolorous  pain  and  care, 
The  lifo-harp  must  be  orer  strung 

With  love  of  duty  everywhere. 

As  violins  in  foreign  lands. 

Broken  and  shattered  o'er  and  o'er. 
When  mended  and  in  skilful  hands, 

Make  sweeter  music  than  before, 
80,  oft  the  heart,  by  sorrow  torn, 

Gives  forth  a  loftier,  clearer  song 
Than  that  which  greeted  us  at  morn, 

When  it  was  new,  and  brave,  and  strong. 

Father,  I  thank  thee  for  them  all. 

These  fifty  years  which  now  are  passed ; 
Oh !  guide  mo,  guard  me,  till  the  foil 

Of  death  my  form  shall  hide  at  last. 
Let  me  in  love  and  kindness  still 

Live  on,  nor  e'er  grow  hard  and  eold ; 
Bend  me  and  break  me  to  thy  will. 

But  may  my  spirit  ne'er  grow  old ! 

TRAKS  MABE. 

Mt  spirit  droops  beneath  these  unloved  skies, 

1 1  the  free  daughter  of  the  far-off  hills ! 
Bom  where  the  blue-peaked,  misty  mountains 
rise — 

Trod  by  the  shining  feet  of  many  rills ; 
My  childhood  nursed  amid  a  land^  romance. 

Filled  with  the  legends  of  a  thousand  years. 
Forever  through  my  dreams  its  waters  glance. 

Forever  waves  the  com  its  golden  ears. 

And  yet  this  land  is  beautiftil  and  young, 

Yea  I  lovely  as  the  new-made  earth  of  God, 
When  through  its  unpressed  grass  the  first  flow- 
ers sprang. 

Ere  yet  its  silent  valleys  had  been  trod. 
Fair  its  dark  woodlands 'sweep  unto  the  sea, 

Cresting  the  low,  soft  hills  with  their  green 
crowns. 
Through  a  most  liquid  azure  sailing  free 

The  white  clouds  swim  above  the  sunny  downs. 

And  there  aro  rivers  rasliing  like  wild  steeds, 
Tossing  the  white  foam  far,  their  floating 
manes ; 
AimI  soft  the  night-winds  murmur  through  the 
reeds. 
And  bend  the  long  grass  rippling  o'er  the 
plains. 
Starts  from  the  forest  path,  the  shy,  fleet  fawn. 
Brasliing  the  heavy  dew  from  strange  wild 
flowers ; 
And  glows  warm  summer  over  lake  and  lawn, 
Not  with  the  half  veiled  loveliness  of  ours. 

But  oh !  'tis  all  too  present,  and  too  real : 
No  memories  crown  the  green  and  gorgeotis 
land. 
No  magic  shadows  from  the  old  ideal 
Haunt  the  lone  vale — the  mountain  gorges 
grand; 
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Floats  o'er  the  bosom  of  the  fair  blue  lake 
No  legend,  mingling  with  its  wave,  sun-kissed. 

No  airy  hosts  their  cloudy  banners  shako. 
Rising  at  evening  from  its  purple  mist. 

No  fairies  dance  upon  the  moonlit  green, 

No  Dryads  linger  in  the  scented  woods, 
Ne'er  the  white  Naiad's  gleaming  hair  was  seen 

Where  dip  the  flowers  into  the  silent  floods. 
Here,  childhood's  self  is  wise,  and  weird,  and 
pale, 

Nor  long  it  listens  with  undoubting  eyes. 
To  Sinbad's  travels  in  the  "  Diamond  Vale," 

Or  how  the  "  Giant  Slayer  "  climbed  (he  skies. 

Nor  long  they  weep  above  the  leaves  that  shade 

The  unforgotten  "  Children  of  the  Wood," 
Or  follow  sadly  throu^  the  summer  glade 

Poor  foolish,  flower-loving  "Red  Riding 
Hood." 
This  is  the  twilight  land  of  thought,  whereon 

The  spent  waves  of  old  Europe's  glory  pour. 
Flinging  the  dancing  foam  afar  that  shone, 

A  soiled  and  rag^d  selvage  on  the  shore. 

O  dreamer !  make  not  here  thy  rapt  delay. 

Or  fliug  thy  finer  fancies  to  the  wind. 
As  the  wrecked  swimmer  plunging  in  the  spray 

Flings  his  impeding  vesture  first  behind. 
If,  charmed,  vou  listen  to  a  siren  song. 

Or  watch  the  pallid  glory  of  a  star. 
Then  shall  yon  fall  amid  the  trampling  throng. 

And  iron  Progress  crush  thee  'neath  his  car. 
•^Dublin  Umvenibf  MagaziM,  Ekul. 


THE  BETUBNED  LETTEBS. 
I. 

How  she  strives  her  grief  to  smother ! 

Tears  fall  on  the  snowy  page ; 
To  a  daughter  writes  the  mother. 

Calls  her  home  to  cheer  her  a^. 
Weary  then  with  looking— longing. 

Weeks  and  weeks  pass  sndly  by ; 
All  the  past  to  mem  ry  thronging-^ 

Hoping  on,  but — no  reply. 
Till  at  last  there  comes  a  letter : 

*TU  her  oum,  she  traces  tliere,— 
Better  she  had  died, — ^far  better, — 

"  Gone  away,  and  not  known  where." 

II. 

From  her  home  across  the  ocean. 
Blotted  with  repentant  tears, 

Writes  the  daughter  her  emotions- 
How  she  turns  to  eariier  years ; 

Prays  that  Heav'n  may  bless  her  mother^ 
Tells  her  of  her  wedded  joy. 

How  she  left  her  for  another — 
Sends  the  picture  of  her  boy. 

Then  she  waits  to  be  forgiven. 
Till  another  year  has  fled ; 

Back  her  letter,  tom  and  riven. 
Comes,— and  on  it  written — "  Dead." 

J.  £.  Cabpxntxb. 
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From  The  Saturday  Review. 
THE  HUNTING-GROUNDS  OF  THE  OLD 

WORLD.* 
The  sporting  recollections  of  the  gentle- 
man who,  with  a  modesty  which  appears  to 
be  somewhat  superfluous,  conceals  ms  name 
under  the  initials  H.  A.  L.,  are  even  more 
extensive  and  diversified  than  is  usually  the 
case  with  Indian  officers.  They  extend  not 
only  over  all  parts  of  India,  but  to  Circassia 
and  Algeria ;  and  they  conclude,  appropri- 
ately enough,  with  a  chapter  upon  tne  use 
and  different  descriptions  of  fire-arms.  H. 
A.  L.'s  style  is  less  simple,  and  aims  rather 
more  at  fine  writing,  than  that  of  most  of 
his  fellow-sportsmen ;  but  on  the  whole  his 
book  is  exceedingly  amusing,  and  its  blem- 
ishes are  very  few  and  very  pardonable. 
Since  the  year  184-, —  for  he  seems  as  mod- 
est about  the  precise  dates  as  he  is  about  his 
name, —  he  has  been  a  hunter,  constantly 
ffrowiuff  by  practice  mightier  and  mightier. 
Bis  earlier  feats  were  performed  upon  sam- 
bur  or  jungle  deer,  which  are  not  unlike  the 
Scotch  red  deer,  except  that  they  are  consid- 
erably larger.  Some  of  these  he  contrived, 
with  the  assistance  of  a  friend,  to  shoot,  by 
way  of  initiation  into  Indian  sporting.  His 
account  of  the  pursuit  of  them  reads  very 
like  parts  of  Fenimore  Cooper's  novels,  as 
the  aeer  have  to  be  followed  with  all  sorts 
of  precautions  through  jimgles  which  are  al- 
most impassable,  and  m  wmch  the  track  is 
followed  up  with  a  tact  only  attainable  either 
by  practice  so  early  and  continuous  as  to  re- 
semble an  instinct,  or  by  long  and  careful 
study  and  observation. 

From  deer  H.  A.  L.,  promoted  himself  to 
wild  boars,  which  are  ridden  upon  with 
spears,  after  a  fashion  which  can  only  bo 
compared  to  fox-huntine  without  hoimds— 
the  fox  being  replaced  by  an  animal  which 
is  perfectly  quahfied,  botn  by  his  strength 
ana  by  his  fierceness,  to  put  both  the  men 
and  the  horses  who  pursue  him  into  the 
most  imminent  danger.  On  one  occasion, 
the  horse  of  one  of  H.  A.  L.'s  companions 
was  cut  down  by  the  rush  of  a  boar  which 
had  just  received  a  spear  through  the  loins, 
and  the  painful  duty  of  shooting  him  de- 
volved on  H.  A.  L.  nimsclf.  The  story  is 
told  in  a  really  afibcting  manner.  "  I  saw  at 
a  glance  that  it  was  a  hopeless  case,  and  tap- 
ping N on  the  shoulder,  I  gave  a  signif- 
icant look  to  the  small  pistol  that  I  always 
carried  loaded  in  my  belt  The  poor  animal, 
in  spite  of  his  agony,  recognizea  his  master, 
for  ne  raised  himself  up  partly  from  the 
ground,  and  rubbed  his  nose  against  his 
shoulder  in  a  most  affectionate  manner. 
N kissed  his  forehead,  and  passing  his 

*The  nuntinp-Groundi  of  th*  Old  World.  By 
the  **  Old  Sheknrry,'*  H.  A.  L.  London  :  Saun- 
ders, Otley,  and  Co.    1660. 


hand  across  his  eyes,  rushed  into  theianglet 
saying,  *  Do  not  let  him  linger.'  Wnen  nis 
back  was  turned  I  placed  the  muzzle  of  my 
pistol  to  the  suffermg  animal's  temple,  and 
pulled  the  trigger." 

Boars  introduce  the  subject  of  tigers ;  and 
H.  A.  L.,  like  Captain  Shakespear,  whose 
work  we  recently  noticed,  has  a  great  deid 
to  say  upon  that  subiect.  He  has  the  sat- 
isfaction of  being  able  to  recollect  that  he 
put  to  death  a  confirmed  man-eater,  which 
was  supposed  to  have  devoured  about  a  hun- 
dred persons,  and  was  proved  to  have  killed 
twenty-two,  as  parts  of  that  number  of  bodies 
were  foimd  in  his  lair  by  H.  A.  L.  and  his 
companions  who  beat  the  jungle  for  him. 
The  sight  was  one  of  the  most  revolting  that 
could  possibly  be  witnessed.  The  comments 
of  the  porter  appear  to  have  been  sinmilarly 
characteristic.  "  What  a  fearfully  sickeninflr 
sight  it  is,"  said  the  first.  **  I  wish  we  had 
brought  some  beer  with  us,"  added  the  sec- 
ond. "  Poor  woman,"  remarked  the  third ; 
"  here  is  a  lock  of  her  hair  I  found  sticking 
to  my  boot  I  shall  keep  it."  A  day  or 
two  afterwards  H.  A.  L.  went  alone  in  the 
evening  to  a  place  where  the  tiger  was  in 
the  habit  of  springing  on  passers-by,  and 
was  fortunate  enougn  to  attract  his  attention. 
The  man-eater  sprung  into  the  path  close  by 
him,  and  was  met  by  a  rifle  ball  which  dis* 
abled  him,  whilst  a  second  laid  him  dead. 

Another  tiger  was  at  any  rate  somewhat 
more  fortunate  in  his  death — ^in  so  far,  that 
is,  as  it  can  be  considered  a  comfort  to  be 
revenged  of  one's  enemies  in  such  a  case. 
He  struck  down  one  of  H.  A.  L.'s  native 
servants  and  killed  him  on  the  stop,  imme- 
diately after  which  he  was  himself  shot 
through  the  head.  The  hunt  at  which  this 
incident  took  place  is  excellently  described. 
H.  A.  L.,  with  a  friend  and  his  native  ser- 
vants, encamped  for  a  day  or  two  near  a 
large  pool  formed  by  a  mountain  stream  de- 
scending from  the  Neilgherry  hills,  which 
was  the  resort  of  all  the  animals  of  the 
neighboring  forest  for  the  purpose  of  drink- 
ing. A  sort  of  hut  was  erected  on  the  top 
of  a  huge  black  boulder  ten  feet  high,  in  sucn 
a  manner  that  the  rifles  commanded  all  ap- 

S roaches,  either  to  the  rock  or  the  pool.  All 
ay  and  all  night  the  pool  was  visited  by  dif- 
ferent birds  and  beasts,  each  animal  select* 
ing  its  appropriate  time.  At  midday  all  ani- 
mated nature  appears  to  be  overcome  by  the 
fierce  heat ;  but  as  the  day  wears  on,  butter- 
flies flutter  about,  whilst  bees,  beetles,  and 
myriads  of  insects  keep  up  a  perpetual  hum, 
wnich  "  produces  an  effect  singularly  strange, 
soothing,  and  dreamy."  This  sound  is  va- 
ried at  times  by  the  cries  of  peacocks  and 
jungle  fowl,  the  chattering  of  monkeys,  and 
tne  screams  of  paroquets.  Towards  evening 
the  birds  return  homeward  from  their  feef 
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ing  groimds — ^flamingoes,  pelicans,  ibises, 
storks,  herons,  egrets,  and  plovers ;  and  as 
the  night  comes  on,  moths  flit  about,  frogs 
croak,  and  crickets  .chirp,  *' keeping  up  a 
perpetual  serenade."  <*Then  is  heard  the 
whoopinff  of  the  great  rock-monkeys,  the 
bark  of  the  elk,  the  moumf^il  howling  of  the 
hyena,  the  unearthly  shrieking  of  jackals, 
the  trumpeting  of  elephants  as  they  crash 
through  the  underwood*  At  intervals,  the 
distant  roar  of  a  prowling  tiger  is  re-echoed 
among  the  hollow  arches  of  tne  forest,  as  he 
leaves  his  lair  in  its  inmost  recesses  to  search 
in  the  plains  for  prey,  and  great  homed  owls 
flit  past  on  muffled  wings  with  strange  se- 
pidcnral  cries,  like  evil  spirits  of  darkness." 
Whilst  encamped  in  this  romantic  situation, 
the  himters  snot  two  tigers,  a  deer,  and  a 
hu^e  carp  weighing  upwards  of  sixty  pounds. 
This  creature  met  its  death  from  a  ramrod 
which  was  fired  at  it  out  of  a  common  musket, 
wich  a  cord  and  some  wire  attached.  The 
ramrod  passed  completely  through  it,  and 
carried  the  wire  and  part  of  the  cord  with  it, 
but  such  was  its  strength  that  it  took  an 
hour's  work  to  get  it  landed.  The  whole  of 
this  hunt  was  successful,  several  bisons  and 
some  wild  elephants  forming  part  of  the 
spoil.  One  of  the  latter  was  a  "  rogue  " — 
tnat  is,  he  was  a  beast  who  had  been  turned 
out  of  the  herd  by  the  other  elephants,  and 
was  marked  in  various  places  with  the  scars 
which  he  had  received  in  ^hting  with  them. 
These  rogues,  from  their  sontary  life,  become 
morose  and  vicious,  and  will,  without  provo- 
cation, attack  any  one  they  happen  to  meet 
H.  A.  L.'s  Circassian  experience  has  more 
novelty  than  his  Indian  stories.  After  the 
conclusion  of  peace  with  the  Russians,  he 
made  his  way  into  Circassia  with  six  attend- 
ants—an Arnout,  a  Koord,  a  Nubian,  a 
Khabyle,  a  Hindoo  fakeer,  and  another  Hin- 
doo who  had  been  sold  as  a  slave  in  his 
childhood  to  the  Circassians.    This  motlej 

group  was  the  remnant  of  a  troop  of  Bashi- 
azouks  which  H.  A.  L.  commanded  on  the 
Danube  before  our  troops  landed  at  Varna, 
and  which  was  composea  of  men  of  twenty- 
seven  dificrent  nations.  Circassia  abounds 
in  all  sorts  of  game.  "  It  is  my  belief,"  says 
the  author,  '*  that  swans,  ducks,  geese  of  all 
kinds,  besides  snipe  and  woodcock,  choose 
these  secluded  ana  almost  inaccessible  spots 
to  herd  in,  migrating  here  for  that  purpose 
from  all  the  other  countries  of  Europe." 
"  I  killed  in  one  day  in  a  jheel  (marsh),  near 
the  foot  of  the  Abassadagh  mountain,  four- 
teen miles  from  Tshamshira,  thirty-four  brace 
of  woodcock,  eleven  couple  of  snipe,  seven 
geese,  and  8ixt\'-one  ducks,  and  could  have 
continued  the  slaughter,  were  it  not  that  the 
villagers,  for  whoso  benefit  it  was  intended, 
declared  that  they  could  not  carry  more 
away."    The  east  coast  of  the  Black  Sea  is 
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a  wonderfully  beautiful  and  interesting  coun- 
try, and  is  prolific  in  strange  adventures. 
One  of  the  stories  which  H.  A.  L.  heard 
there  sounds  like  an  exaggeration  of  the 
well-known  anecdote  of  the  oird-catcher  of 
the  Hebrides,  who  to  save  his  own  life  cut 
away  from  under  him  the  rope  by  which  his 
father  and  brother  were  suspended.  Eleven 
Abbassians,  with  five  Russian  prisoners — 
four  men  and  a  woman — ^were  returning 
home  from  an  expedition  across  a  steppe 
covered  with  snow.  After  a  time  they  found 
that  they  were  pursued  by  a  horde  of  wolves. 
They  hastened  at  their  utmost  speed  towards 
the  nearest  hamlet,  which  was  seven  miles 
off,  but  their  horses  were  tired,  and  the 
wolves  gained  on  them.  They  then  "  deter- 
mined to  sacrifice  the  prisoners  one  by  one, 
so  as  to  gain  time  for  the  rest  to  escape." 
They  began  by  hamstringing  the  woman's 
horse,  and  she  and  it  were  in  a  moment  torn 
to  pieces,  but  ground  was  gained.  After  a 
time  the  wolves  again  approached,  and  all 
the  prisoners  were  sacrificed,  one  after  the 
other.  Two  of  their  own  party  then  fell ;  a 
third — an  old  man  whose  sons  were  present 
—killed  his  horse,  and  so  gave  himself  up  to 
the  beasts.  Another  man  and  horse  were 
shot  by  the  leader  of  the  party ;  and  at  last 
the  remainder,  with  one  exception,  reached 
a  hut  and  barricaded  themselves  in  it.  The 
remaining  man  was  devoured  with  his  horse 
before  their  eyes.  The  wolves  stayed  round 
the  hut  for  nearly  two  days,  trying  to  get  in, 
and  eating  up  such  of  their  own  number  as 
were  killed  or  wounded  by  the  fire  from 
within ;  but  in  the  course  of  the  second  night 
a  violent  storm  arose,  and  they  took  them- 
selves off,  leaving  the  six  survivors  to  escape. 

H.  A.  L.'s  principal  feat  in  Circassia  (be- 
sides shooting  an  enormous  bear,  four  feet 
high  at  the  shoidder)  was  the  ascent  of 
Mount  El-Bruz,  the  highest  mountain  in  the 
coimtry.  He  did  not  get  to  the  top,  but 
only  to  one  of  the  lower  peaks,  from  which, 
however,  he  had  a  magnificent  view  extend- 
ing from  the  Black  Sea  to  a  dense  mist  in 
the  opposite  direction,  which  as  he  supposed 
overhung  the  Caspian.  The  ascent  was  ad- 
venturous enoueh,  as  a  huge  lammergeier, 
measuring  nearly  ten  feet  across  his  wings, 
was  shot,  as  well  as  an  ibex  with  horns  thirty- 
four  inches  long.  One  of  the  party,  a  Nu- 
bian, died  in  the  descent— probably  from 
heart  disease. 

The  concluding  chapter  relates  to  Algeria, 
and  is  less  interesting  than  its  predecessors, 
as  H.  A.  L.  could  not  persuade  the  lions 
which  he  hunted  to  come  and  be  killed.  He 
had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  one  of  them 
snore  and  grunt,  and  ho  very  nearly  fell  on 
the  top  of  him  in  a  ditch  some  six  feet  deep. 
The  lion  was  dreadfully  frightened,  and  ran 
away  $  and  H*  A.  L.  got  an  attack  of  fever. 
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From  Tbo  Spectator,  10  Jnne. 

BARON  GBOS*  EMBASSY  TO  CHINA  AND 

JAPAN.  ♦ 

If  publishers  were  much  in  the  habit  of 
letting  their  business  transactions  be  gov- 
erned by  sentimental  motives,  we  should  not 
be  so  entirely  unable,  as  we  confess  ourselves 
to  be,  to  assign  any  plausible  reason  for  the 
appearance  of  M.  ae  Mogcs'  lively  but  shal- 
low little  book  in  an  English  dress.  It  was 
a  mere  waste  of  labor  to  translate  it,  except 
as  an  act  of  international  courtesv,  which 
indeed  would  be  the  more  laudable  ior  being 
wholly  gratuitous.  Although  M.  de  Moges 
was  officially  concerned  in  the  proceedings 
of  the  French  embassy  to  China  and  Japan, 
he  writes  like  a  dilettante,  and  there  is  Uttle 
in  his  gossip  that  can  interest  the  country- 
men of  Mr.  Oliphant,  Captain  Sherard  Os- 
borne, and  Mr.  Win^ve  Cooke.  The  most 
novel  thing  wo  find  m  his  notice  of  Tien-tsin 
is,  an  account  of  some  Chinese  caricatures 
of  the  foreign  devils,  with  which  the  latter 
were  greatly  amused.  "  One  of  them  rep- 
resented a  European  accoutred  after  the 
most  outrageous  lashion,  buying  a  hedgehog^ 
working  himself  into  a  state  of  excitement 
to  drive  a  hard  bargain,  but  at  last  making 
the  purchase  with  a  big  bag  of  money."  A 
capital  emblem  surely  of  the  nature  and  re- 
sults of  our  diplomacy  in  China ;  it  gives  us 
a  higher  opinion  than  we  had  yet  conceived 
of  Chinese  wit.  How  often  have  the  rogues 
made  us  pay  dear  for  what  was  worth  little, 
and  pricked  our  fingers  when  we  tried  to 
lay  hold  on  it!  When  sailing  down  the 
Peiho,  after  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty,  M. 
de  Moges  picked  up  a  story  worth  telling : — 

"  Wc  passed  near  the  junk  of  M.  Delorisse, 
the  naval  officer,  who,  linving  charge  of  tlio 
transport  service  between  Tien-tsin  and  Pccheli, 
had  been  for  some  timo  living  with  a  few  Euro- 
pean sailors  in  the  midst  of  the  enemy's  country. 
Wo  learned,  to  our  surprise,  that  he  had  hanged 
two  Chinamen  tho  ni;;ht  before.  Two  of  his 
sailors  had  gone  on  shore,  in  tho  usual  way,  to 
buy  provisions,  and  had  been  attacked  at  the 
comer  of  a  street.  One  of  them  had  received 
six  deadly  wounds  from  n  spear.  M.  Delorisso 
armed  his  twelve  Europeans,  gave  his  junk  in 
charge  to  tho  Chinese  crew,  and  set  out  in  pur- 
suit of  the  mandarins  of  the  village.  Ho  told 
them  that,  if  they  did  not  deliver  up  the  perpe- 
trators, their  own  heads  would  suffer  for  it. 
They  brought  tho  guilty  parties  without  delay. 
One  was  already  dead  from  wounds  ho  had  re- 
ceived. The  two  others  were  olive.  They  were 
hanged  from  the  mast  of  tho  junk.     A  very 
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carious  hicidcnt,  illnstrativo  of  Chinese  niannars, 
imparted  a  touch  of  tho  ridiculous  to  this  fatal 
occurrence.  Three  old  men  came  on  board. 
They  had  been  sent  by  the  relations  to  oB^or 
themselves  as  snbstitntes  for  the  prisoner. 
They  were  willing,  they  said,  to  bo  hanged  in 
lien  of  those  who  had  committed  the  offence. 
They  were  very  ranch  surprised  when  their  ofihr 
was  refused  by  tho  commander,  and,  indeed,  on 
leaving  any  one  seeing  them  would  have  said 
that  they  had  been  Imdly  used  by  him.  Hod 
their  proposal  been  accepted,  they  would  bare 
obtained  a  lam  sum  in  return  for  their  liTes, 
which  would  have  enriched  their  relations  for 
years.  They  bad  missed  a  good  boigain  in 
consequenco  of  the  childish  scruples  of  tho 
French  officer.  These  extraordinary  transac- 
tions are  not  uncommon  in  the  history  of  the 
Chinese  empire,  and,  indeed,  they  are  closely 
interwoven  with  Chinese  manners.  The  Eng- 
lish have  often  been  deceived  in  this  way  on  the 
Canton  Kiver  when  they  have  endeavored  to  ob- 
tain justice  from  tho  mandarins  for  attacks  upon 
their  countrymon.  In  such  cases,  poor  creatares, 
who  had  voluntarily  taken  the  place  of  the  mur- 
derers, and  who  were  perfoctlv  innocent  of  the 
crime,  have  been  executed  with  great  solemnity 
in  presence  of  the  persons  nnpointed  by  the  Eu- 
ropean authorities  to  see  that  the  punishment 
was  actually  inflicted." 

Having  finished  his  business  at  Tien-tsin, 
Baron  Oros  took  the  opportunity  of  yisit- 
ing  the  Great  Wall  to  ascertain  the  truth  of 
the  statement,  that  it  begins  at  the  seaward 
near  the  entrance  of  riie  Gulf  of  Leotung. 
He  found  what  he  sought  :— 

"  We  had  before  us  the  most  interesting  and 
most  picturesquo  scene  in  China.  Along  the 
coast  lay  a  spacious  plain,  covered  with  rich 
meadows,  and  dotted  hero  and  there  with  vil- 
lages buried  in  tho  midst  of  trees.  Further  in 
tho  distance,  tho  londscapo  was  bounded  by 
lofty  mountains,  some  of  which  woro  abrupt  and 
rocky,  wliilo  others  were  wooded  ond  green  to 
their  very  summits.  Tho  general  effect  was 
magnificent,  and,  perhaps,  only  to  be  equalled 
among  the  Alpine  valleys  of  Switzerland.  The 
Great  Wall  gave  it  an  additional  charm.  Ter- 
minating in  the  sea,  covered  with  bastions  and 
pagodas,  and  clambering  over  the  wildest  and 
most  precipitous  crags,  it  imparted  a  character 
to  the  whole  landscape  calculated  to  stir  even 
tho  most  sluggish  imagination.  At  tho  foot  of 
the  wall,  on  tho  Chinese  side,  wo  could  see  the 
white  tents  of  two  Tartar  encampments,  the 
horses  belonging  to  which  wero  wandering  at 
largo  in  tho  surrounding  pastures.  The  land- 
scape, in  tho  golden  light  of  dawn,  was  charm- 
ing. .  .  .  8ccn  from  tho  Chinese  side,  tlta 
Great  Wall  resembled  a  huge  earthen  moand 
crowned  with  battlements  built  of  brick.  Evexy- 
whcre,  it  had  an  old  and  dilapidated  appearance. 
In  some  places,  it  had  been  altogether  destroyed. 
On  tho  Mantchoorian  side,  on  tho  other  hand, 
the  Great  Wall  seemed  constructed  of  bricks, 
resting  upon  a  basement  of  stone.  It  is  flanked 
by  square  towers  throughont  its  whole  length* 
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These  are  pieced  at  the  distance  of  about  two 
bow-ehots,  m  order  tltat  the  enemy  may  be  every- 
irbere  >vithin  ran^.  It  descends  into  the  sea 
la  two  parallel  piers  or  jetties,  which  slope  so 
gently  that  one  can  ascend  to  the  top  from  the 
water  flowing  between  them.  The  largest  ships 
may  approach  within  two  miles  of  the  wall,  and, 
indeeo,  it  is  the  very  place  at  which  yisitors 
should,  in  fatnro,  disemtmrk." 

The  members  of  ^he  embassy  landed  xmder 
an  escort  of  a  dozen  soldiers,  for  the  purpose 
of  exploring  the  Wall,  but  their  intention 
^ras  rerv  ciyilly  resisted  by  a  force  of  three 
Imndred  Tartar  horsemen,  whom  they  could 
easily  have  kept  at  bay  with  the  twelve 
bayonets  of  their  escort  and  the  revolyers 
of  the  civilians ;  but  the  French  envoy  was 
unwilling  to  engage  in  a  quarrel  upon  a 
mere  matter  of  curiosity.  The  Frenchparty 
were  astonished  to  find  that  their  Tartar 
friends,  encamped  almost  at  the  gates  of 
the  capital,  were  not  even  aware  of  the  fact 
that  their  government  had  been  at  war  with 
France  and  England. 

The  visit  to  Japan  occupies  little  more 
than  fifty  pages.  The  most  notable  thing  in 
it  is,  an  account  of  a  misunderstanding  oc- 
casioned by  the  mapner  in  which  the  French 
envoy  entered  Yedo  in  the  chair  of  state  he 
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had  brought  with  him  from  China.  The  in- 
cident is  not  without  interest,  as  showing 
how  easily  Europeans  may  be  led,  by  their 
i^orance  of  Japanese  peculiarities,  into 
giving  unintentional  ofience : — 


it 


The  evening  before,  in  the  historical  chair 
which  had  figured  at  Tien-tsin,  Bnron  Gros  had 
made  Iiis  entrance  into  tlie  town,  carried  by 
eight  Japanese  coolies  decked  out  as  Chinamen. 
Now,  it  appears  that  it  is  a  thing  quite  unknown 
in  Japan,  »r  a  native  to  appear  in  Chinese  gar- 
ments; it  is  an  enormity — n  violation  of  all 
propriety.  It  is  more ;  it  is  a  crime.  On  this 
occasion,  the  unfortunate  coolies  were  not  con- 
sidered tlio  only  guilty  parties.  Six  hundred 
Japanese  officials,  who  liOd  not  prevented  the 
offence,  were  sentenced  to  a  hundred  days'  im- 
prisonment! Hero,  then,  was  a  total  of  sixty 
thousand  days  imprisonment,  all  on  account  of 
this  unlucky  palanquin.  The  ambassador  was 
mudi  annoyea  when  ho  heard  of  this  proceeding, 
and  took  care  to  get  the  prisoners  immediately 
liberated.  But  if  n  wholesome  respect  for  Jap- 
anese l^slation  had  been  taught  the  two  hun- 
dred officers  sent  by  the  taicoon  to  guard  and 
watch  us,  tliey  had  also  been  alarmed  to  an  ex- 
tent painful  to  us,  lest  we  should  bo  found  want- 
ing in  respect  for  those  rites  to  which  the 
government  attached  so  much  importance, 
without  their  having  it  in  their  power  to  keep  as 
right.'- 
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Tbk  last  hours  of  La  Fayette  are  described  by 
M.  Ottizot,  who  belon^d  to  a  younger  genera- 
tion ;  bat  who,  in  nil  likelihood,  will  not  see  the 
end  of  the  French  llevolution : — 

**  Ko  life  had  ever  been  more  passionatel  v  po- 
litical than  his ;  no  man  had  ever  placed  nis 
ideas  and  political  sentiments  more  constantly 
above  all  other  prepossessions  or  interests.    But 

Klitics  were  utterly  unconnected  with  his  death, 
for  three  weeks,  lie  approached  his  last  hour. 
His  children  and  household  surrounded  his  bed ; 
be  ceased  to  speak,  and  it  was  doubtful  whether 
be  could  still  see.  His  son  Qoorge  observed 
that  with  uncertain  gesture  he  sought  for  some- 
thing in  his  bosom.  He  came  to  his  father^s  as- 
sistance, and  placed  in  his  hand  a  medallion 
which  ho  always  wore  suspended  round  his 
neck.  M.  de  La  Fayette  raised  it  to  his  lips ; 
this  was  his  last  motion.  That  medallion  con- 
tained a  mininturo  and  n  lock  of  hair  of  Madame 
de  La  Fayette,  his  wife,  whoso  loss  ho  had 
mourned  for  twenty-seven  years.  Thus,  already 
separated  from  the  entire  world,  alone  with  the 
thought  and  image  of  the  devoted  companion 


of  his  life, — he  died.  In  arranging  his  ftineral, 
it  was  n  recognized  fact  in  the  family,  that  M. 
do  La  Fayette  had  always  wished  to  bo  buried 
in  tho  small  cemetery  adjoining  the  convent  of 
Picpus,  by  tho  sido  of  his  wife,  in  the  midst  of 
victims  of  tho  Revolution,  tho  greater  part 
royalists  and  aristocrats,  whoso  ancestors  had 
founded  that  pious  establishment.  Tho  desire 
of  the  veteran  of  1 789  was  scrupulously  respected 
and  complied  with.  An  immense  crowd— sol- 
diers, national  guards,  and  populace — accom- 
panied tho  funeral  procession  along  the  boule- 
vards and  streets  of  Paris.  Arrive<l  at  the  gate 
of  tho  convent  of  Picpus,  tho  crowd  halted ;  the 
interior  enclosure  could  only  admit  two  or  throe 
hundred  persons.  Tho  family,  tho  nearest  rela- 
tives, and  tho  principal  authorities  entered, 
passed  through  the  convent  in  silence,  then 
across  tho  garden,  and  finally  entered  tho  cem- 
etery. Thero  no  political  manifestation  took 
place ;  no  oration  was  pronounced ;  religion  and 
tho  intimate  reminiscences  of  the  soul  alone  were 
present;  public  politics  assumed  no  place  neai^ 
tho  death-bed  or  tho  grave  of  tlie  man  whoeo  life 
they  bad  occnpied  and  ruled.'' 
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From  The  Saturday  Review. 
JOHNSON'S  LIVES  OF  THE  POETS.* 

Scarcely  any  book  written  a  century  ago 
enjoys  greater  popularity  now  than  Jolmson's 
Lwcs  of  the  Poets.  Many  of  the  biogra- 
phies still  remain  the  onlv  readable  account 
of  minor  poets;  and  it  the  Hves  of  the 
greater  poets  have  since  received  more  elab- 
orate notices,  they  have  never  been  described 
and  criticised  with  more  judgment  and  wit. 
Johnson's  book  was  the  first  workof  criticism 
written  in  the  modem  fashion,  and  the  greater 
part  of  it  is  exactly  what  the  critics  of  the  pres- 
ent day  would  say  if  they  knew  how  to  say 
it.  It  is  only  as  a  model  of  critic^  writing 
that  we  now  propose  to  speak  of  so  we£ 
known  a  work.  Few  educated  persons  have 
failed  to  enjoy,  at  some  time  of  their  Hves, 
the  pleasure  of  reading  these  charming  vol- 
umes ;  but  it  is  necessary  not  only  to  read, 
but  to  reread  them,  in  order  to  see  what  we 
may  term  their  critical  construction — ^the 
principles  on  which  the  criticism  is  based, 
and  the  arts  by  which  it  is  set  off  to  so  much 
advantage.  Much  the  greater  part  of  criti- 
cism consists  in  applying  common  sense  to 
decide  on  the  value  of  what  has  been  written, 
and  in  stating  the  result  in  a  telling  style. 
In  this  department  of  criticism  Johnson  is 
unrivalled,  and  so  far  his  criticising  must  re- 
main a  permanent  model  to  all  EngHsh  crit- 
ics. A  few  examples  will  best  show  what 
we  mean,  and  as  examples  may  be  best  taken 
from  the  Lives  which  are  nrobably  most  fa- 
miliar to  the  reader  we  wiu  confine  ourselves 
to  those  of  Pope  and  Swift.  These  two 
Lives  supply  abundant  instances  both  of  the 
application  of  Johnson's  strong  common 
sense,  and  of  the  happy  turns  of  language 
which  gave  point  to  the  expression  of  ms 
judgment.^  There  is  also  another  depart- 
m^t  of  criticism  in  which  the  critic  shows 
his  appreciation  of  authors  whom  he  thor- 
oughly admires,  and  connects  the  particular 
views  of  the  author  whom  he  is  studying 
with  a  general  system  of  morals.  Here 
Johnson  is,  we  think,  greatly  inferior  to 
the  critics  who  have  succeeded  him,  and  es- 
pecially to  Coleridge.  His  moral  remarks 
are  indeed,  so  badly  expressed,  and  so  near 
the  surface,  that  they  may  be  examined 
rather  as  warnings  than  as  models.  There 
are  moral  passages  in  the  Lives  so  bad  as  to 
make  a  cntic  feel  reasonably  alarmed,  and 
incline  him  to  abstain  from  moral  remarks 
altogether.  It  is  only  for  the  pungent  ex- 
pression of  the  dictates  of  common  sense 
that  Johnson  deserves  any  high  praise  as  a 
critic. 

We  may  class  the  instances  in  which  his 
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common  sense  is  eminently  and  sucoessiull]^ 
displayed  under  the  several  heads  of  the  ex* 
ammation  of  particular  biographical  facts,  the 
criticism  of  ideas  and  notions  peculiar  to  the 
poet  of  whom  he  is  speaking,  and  the  expos- 
ure of  delusions  more  widely  entertained,  but 
connected  with  the  circumstances  of  the  poet's 
history.  Under  the  first  head,  the  instances 
wiU  necessarily  be  of  rather  a  trivial  nature ; 
but  most  of  the  iacts  of  any  man's  Hfe  are 
trivial,  except  to  himself,  and  it  is  one  of  the 
first  duties  of  biographical  criticism  to  pass 
a  rapid  judgment  or  raise  a  passing  doubt, 
so  as  to  put  these  .trivial  facts  befbre  the 
reader's  mmd  in  the  ri^ht  Hght.  It  so  hap- 
pens that  both  in  the  Life  of  swift  and  in  that 
of  Pope,  there  is  an  example  of  this  kind  of 
criticism  as  appHed  to  statements  regard- 
ing the  trivial  subject  of  the  poet's  eatinff. 
Johnson  teUs  us  that  Swift  attributed  the  iU- 
ness  which  tormented  him  through  Hfe  to  an 
indiscretion  which  he  committea  as  a  boy  in 
eating  too  largely  of  fruit  Nintey-nine  bi- 
ographers out  of  a  hundred  would  have  let 
tms  statement  pass.  Swift  might  be  expected 
to  be  the  best  judee  of  his  own  stomachy 
and  if  he  said  that  he  made  himself  iU  with 
eating  fruit,  why  should  he  be  contradicted  P 
But  Johnson  remarks,  that  "  the  original  of 
diseases  is  commonly  obscure.  Almost  every 
boy  eats  as  much  fruit  as  he  can  g^et  without 
any  ^eat  inconvenience."  This  is  obvious, 
but  It  is  also  imdeniable ;  and  after  we  have 
read  it,  we  feel  very  doubtfbl  as  to  the  cause 
of  Swih's  iUness.  In  the  same  way  he  tells 
us  that  Pope  was  very  fond  of  good  Hving, 
and  that  his  kind  friends  ascribed  his  death 
to  the  free  use  of  a  sHver  saucepan  in  which 
he  used  to  boH  lampreys.  On  this  Johnson 
unanswerably  observes,  "  That  he  loved  too 
weU  to  eat,  is  certain ;  but  that  his  sensu- 
ality shortened  his  Hfe  wiU  not  be  hastily 
concluded,  when  it  is  remembered  that  a 
conformation  so  irregular  lasted  six-and-fi^ 
yean,  notwithstanding  such  pertinacious  dil- 
igence of  study  and  meditation." 

There  cannot  be  a  better  instance  of  crit- 
ical common  sense  applied  to  the  opinions 
of  a  particular  poet  than  is  afforded  by  the 
commentary  which  Johnson  appends  to  the 
story  of  the  Unfortunate  Lady  on  whom. 
Pope  wrote  his  elegy.  He  gravely  teUs  the 
story  first — ^how  tlie  lady  loved,  was  sepa- 
rated, and  died  rather  than  endure  the  sep- 
aration ;  and  he  then  remarks,  **  From  this 
account,  given  with  evident  intention  to  raise 
the  lady's  character,  it  does  not  appear  that 
she  had  any  claim  to  praise,  nor  much  to 
compassion.  She  seems  to  have  been  im- 
patient, violent,  and  ungovernable.  Her 
uncle's  power  could  not  have  lasted  long; 
the  hour  of  Hberty  and  choice  would  have 
come  in  time.    But  her  desires  were  too  hot 
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for  delay,  and  she  liked  Belf-murder  better  , 
than  suspense."  This  is  a  perfectly  just  and 
legitimate  account  of  the  facts  as  stated,  and 
vet  the  Unfortunate  Lady  is  entirely  anni- 
nilated  by  them.  The  reader  enjoys  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  things  put  upon  a  sound 
footing,  and  this  pleasure  is,  perhaps,  height- 
ened by  the  consciousness  that,  until  he  read 
the  common-sense  criticism,  he  thought  the 
Unfortunate  Lady  a  very  interesting  young 
woman.  Of  course  every  thing  depends  on 
the  criticism  in  such  a  case  being  perfectly 
leffitimate.  It  is  easy  to  vul^rize  every 
subject  of  poetry  by  describing  it  in  the  lan- 
guage of  contemptuous  prose.  But  we  feel 
Siat  if  the  history  of  this  lady  was  as  it  is 
represented  by  her  admirers,  it  was  very 
little  to  her  credit,  and  that  therefore  she 
never  deserved  to  be  made  a  heroine.  Much 
in  the  same  way,  Johnson  comments  on  a 
passage  in  the  preface  to  the  MisceUanieSf  in 
which  Pope  complains  of  the  robberies  com- 
mitted upon  authors  by  the  clandestine  seiz- 
ure and  sale  of  their  {lapers,  and  states  that 
^e  cabinets  of  the  sick  and  the  closets  of 
the  dead  have  been  broken  open  and  ran- 
sacked. We  naturally  accept  the  fact  as 
historical,  and  feel  a  generous  indignation  at 
the  wrong  done  to  such  illustrious  men,  until 
we  read  Johnson's  sarcastic  remark — '*  as  if 
those  violences  were  often  committed  for 
papers  of  uncertain  and  accidental  value, 
which  are  rarely  provoked  by  real  treasures 
—as  if  epigrams  and  essays  were  in  danger 
where  gold  and  diamonds  are  safe."  So, 
again,  by  a  few  caustic  sentences,  Johnson 
entirely  dissipates  all  the  admiration  which 
Pope  tried  to  raise  in  his  readers  by  speak- 
ing slightingly  of  what  he  had  written. 
"  One  of  Pope's  favorite  topics,"  says  John- 
son, **  is  contempt  of  his  own  poetry.  For 
this,  if  it  had  been  real,  he  would  deserve 
ho  commendation ;  and  in  this  he  was  cer- 
tainly not  sincere,  for  his  high  value  of  him- 
self was  sufficientlv  observed ;  and  of  what 
could  he  be  proud  but  of  his  poetry  ?  " 

Amone  the  delusions  whicn  Johnson  no- 
tices as  shared  by  the  particular  poet  of  whom 
mention  is  being  made,  but  also  as  common 
to  manj  other  people,  may  be  instanced  the 
supposition  of  bwilt  that  he  honored  himself 
by  affecting  an  eouality  with  the  great,  and 
the  supposition  or  Pope  that  the  whole  world 
was  absorbed  in  thinking  what  he  and  his 
literary  friends  were  doing.  Johnson  teUs 
us  that  in  Swift's  letters  there  frequently 
appears  *'  an  affectation  of  familiarity  with 
tne  great,  an  ambition  of  momentary  equal- 
ity sought  and  enjoyed  by  the  neglect  of 
those  ceremonies  which  custom  has  estab- 
lished between  one  rank  and  another."  He 
then  proceeds  to  hold  up  this  affectation 
to  ridicule,  and  to  justify  himself  for  doing 
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so.  **  This  transgression  of  regularity  was 
by  Swift  and  his  admirers  termed  greatness 
of  soul.  But  a  great  mind  disdains  to  hold 
any  thing  by  courtesj-,  and,  therefore,  never 
usurps  what  a  lawful  claimant  may  take 
away."  The  exposure  of  Pope's  delusion  is 
still  better,  because  it  is  not  quite  so  solemn. 
**  It  is  evident,"  Johnson  says,  "  that  Pope's 
own  importance  swells  often  in  his  imnd* 
He  is  afraid  of  writing  lest  the  clerks  of  the 
post-office  should  know  his  secrets ;  he  has 
many  enemies ;  he  considers  himself  as  sur- 
rounded by  universal  jealousy;"  "after 
many  deaths  and  many  dispersions,  two  or 
three  of  us,  says  Pope,  may  still  be  brought 
together,  not  to  plot,  but  to  divert  ourselves, 
and  the  world  too,  if  it  pleases,"  and  wo  can 
live  together  and  "  show  what  friends  wits 
may  be,  in  spite  of  all  the  fools  in  the  world." 
Johnson  proceeds  to  make  mincemeat  of  this. 
"  All  this  while  it  was  likely  that  the  clerks 
did  not  know  his  hand ;  he  certainly  had  no 
more  enemies  than  a  public  character  like 
his  inevitably  excites ;  and  with  what  degree 
of  friendship  the  wits  might  live  very  few 
were  so  much  fools  as  ever  to  inquire." 
Considering  that  Johnson  himself  lived 
among  all  uie  wits  of  his  time,  and  was  the 
centre  of  one  of  the  best  literary  circles  that 
have  ever  been  formed  in  Eugland,  it  is  in 
the  highest  degree  creditable  to  him,  that 
his  common  sense  was  too  strong  to  allow 
him  to  suppose  that  society  may  be  divided 
into  a  knot  of  literary  gods  and  a  mass  of 
outside  worshippers.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  his  common  sense  has  not  descended  in 
any  large  or  complete  degree  to  this  genera- 
tion. 

Critical  common  sense  is,  however,  never 
very  effective  unless  it  is  aided  by  a  telling 
and  pointed  style*  Partly  bv  a  natural  gift, 
partly  bv  long  practice,  Jonnson  had  the 
power  of  putting  his  common  sense  in  nearly 
as  ^ood  a  form  as  it  could  be  put  in ;  and  it 
is  mterestin^  to  observe  how  he  produces 
the  effect  which  every  reader,  however  rapid, 
cannot  fail  to  admire.  Sometimes  there  is 
a  single  expression  which  is  cither  ambitious 
or  neat  enough  to  arrest  our  attention. 
Thus,  in  speaking  of  the  influence  exercised 
by  Martha  Blount  in  determining  Pope  to 
insert  an  insult  to  Mr.  Allen  in  ms  will,  he 
says,  ''Pope  suffered  his  testament  to  be 
polluted  with  female  resentment."  But  gen- 
erally the  style  is  rather  pointed  than  ambi- 
tious. Slight  sarcasms  are  put  indirectly, 
and  almost  as  matters  of  fact.  Thus  we  are 
told  that  Swift  obtained  his  degree  at  Dub- 
lin by  special  favor — "  a  term  used  in  that 
university  to  denote  want  of  merit"  This 
is  quite  in  the  vein  of  the  best  jokes  of  the 
Dictionary.  Sometimes  the  sarcasm  is  skil- 
fully veil^  in  the  narrative,  and  the  com« 
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ment  on  a  course  of  proceedingis  put  in  tiie 
shape  of  a  historical  fact.  Pope,  for  in- 
stance, is  said  to  have  attemptea  to  terrify 
the  world  by  a  threat  that  he  would  not  write 
any  more.  Johnson  quietly  adds,  *^When 
he  talked  of  laying  down  his  pen,  those  who 
sat  round  him  entreated  and  implored ;  and 
self-love  did  not  suffer  him  to  suspect  that 
^ey  went  away  and  laughed.''  Johnson 
had  no  means  whatever  of  knowing  that,  as 
a  fact,  they  did  go  away  and  laugh,  but  he 
wishes  to  insinuate  it  was  likely  thev  did 
so  $  and,  in  order  to  insinuate  it  strongly,  he 
states  it  as  historically  true.  He  is  often 
also  extremely  happy  in  adding  a  metaphor- 
ical illustration  at  the  end  of  a  piece  or  sar- 
castic reasoning,  so  as  to  terminate  the  ^s- 
sage  with  as  much  point  as  possible.  Tor 
instance,  in  the  part  of  Pope's  life  to  which 
we  have  already  referred,  where  the  poet  is 
stated  to  have  complained  of  Uie  danger  to 
which  literary  papers  are  exposed.  Jonnson 
ends  by  saying,  "  A  cat  hunted  for  its  musk 
is,  according  to  Pope's  account,  but  the  em- 
blem of  a  wit  winded  by  the  booksellers." 
The  introduction  of  tne  technical  word 
"  winded'*  in  this  sentence  is  a  little  master- 
stroke of  neat  writing. 

Usually  Johnson,  where  he  is  really  good, 
is  more  elaborate ;  and  where  he  is  sarcastic, 
he  generally  gains  by  the  involved  and  highly 
wrought  construction  of  his  sentences.  It  is 
onljr  when  he  is  didactic  and  moral  that  he  is 
tedious  and  confused.  The  concluding  words 
of  the  foUow^g  passage  about  Pope's  grotto 
at  Twickenham  are  perhaps  rather  stilted, 
but  otherwise  afford  a  model  of  quiet  ridicule. 
"  A  grotto  is  not  often  the  wish  or  the  pleas- 
ure of  an  Englishman,  who  has  more  fre- 
quent need  to  solicit  than  to  exclude  the  sun ; 
but  Pope's  excavation  was  requisite  as  an 
entrance  to  his  garden,  and  as  some  men  try 
to  be  proud  of  their  defects,  he  extracted  an 
ornament  from  an  inconvenience,  and  vanity 
produced  a  grotto  where  necessity  enforced 
a  passage."  Johnson  also  understood  the 
.art  of  condensing  a  long  train  of  reasoning 
dnto  a  single  sentence.  For  example,  he 
thus  disposes  of  Swift's  project  of  an  English 
Academy,  and  of  the  reasoning  by  which  the 
project  was  supported.  '*  The  certainty  and 
stabiHty  which,  contrary  to  aU  experience,  he 
.thinks  attainable,  he  proposes  to  secure  bv 
'instituting  an  Academy,  tne  decrees  of  which 
every  man  would  have  been  willing,  and 
many  would  have  been  proud,  to  disobey,  and 
whicn,  being  renewed  by  successive  elections, 
would  in  a  short  time  have  differed  from  it- 
self."  If  the  reasoning  contained  in  this  sen- 
tence had  been  drawn  out  fully,  it  would 
have  filled  a  closely  printed  octavo  page. 
■The  same  sort  of  skill  is  exhibite4  in  many 


passages  where  different  opinions  on  the  same 
point  are  brought  into  close  juxtaposition, 
and  the  reader  is  led  up  to  thinking  the  one 
last  assigned  is  the  best.  Thus,  Jolmson 
tells  us  that  Swift  often  slept  at  a  penny  lodg- 
ing, and  then  goes  on : — *' This  practice  Lord 
Orrery  imputes  to  his  innate  love  of  gross- 
ness  and  vulgarity ;  some  may  ascribe  it  to 
his  desire  of  surveying  human  life  through  aU 
its  varieties ;  and  others,  perhaps  iritk  equal 
pobability,  to  a  passion  which  seems  to  have 
oeen  deeply  fixed  in  his  heart,  the  love  of  a 
shilling.''  A  writer  who  can  frame  such  pas- 
sages naturally  delights  in  them,  and  Jolm- 
son is  very  fond  of  constructing  his  sentences 
in  an  inverted  order  merely  because  it  pleases 
him  to  exercise  his  ingenuity  and  his  com- 
mand over  langua^.  He  frequently  frames 
his  sentences  in  this  way — *'  To  charge  those 
favorable  representations  which  men  give  of 
themselves  with  the  guilt  of  hypocritical 
falsehood  would  show  more  severity  than 
knowledge."  Here,  we  may  observe,  that 
not  only  is  the  language  twisted,  but  the 
thought  is  highly  condensed.  For  we  do  not 
suspect  that  any  one  would  do  the  thing  that 
is  denounced  until  we  find  it  denounced,  and 
the  offence  is  thus  hypothetically  inserted  in 
a  sentence  framed  to  condemn  it.  In  the 
same  way  Johnson  says,  in  the  Lifb  of  S^ift 
—  "  Three  vears  aftm\rards  was  publishal 
the  Tale  of  a  Tub.  Of  this  book  charity 
may  be  persuaded  to  think  that  it  might  be 
written  by  a  man  of  peculiar  character  with- 
out iU  intention,  but  it  is  certainly  of  dan- 
gerous  example."  From  this  sentence  we 
ave  to  gather  that  the  Tale  of  a  Tub  is  a 
dangerous  book  —  that  it  is  not  certain 
whether  the  author  designed  it  should  be  so 
— ^that  it  would  require  a  charitable  mind  to 
believe  he  did  not — that  it  is  not  certain  tiiat 
any  mind,  however  charitable,  could  believe 
it — that  in  any  case  it  must  take  much  per- 
suasion to  come  to  such  a  conclusion — that 
charity  itself  would  only  believe  that  the  au- 
thor might  have  written  innocently,  not  that 
he  did  so— and  that  he  could  not  possibly 
have  done  so  unless  he  had  been  of  a  pe- 
culiar character.  To  condense  all  this  into  a 
neat  flowing  sentence  shows  great  skill,  and 
the  author  will  generally  be  rewarded  by  the 

Sleasure  he  ta&es  in  its  construction.  It 
oes  not,  however,  follow  that  he  will  always 
please  all  readers.  The  mass  of  mankind  is 
too  indolent,  and  reads  too  hastily,  to  con- 
sider elaborate  and  condensed  sentences  any 
thing  but  a  bore.  The  few  who  take  the 
pains  to  unravel  them  ^ill  rate  them  as 
tdghly  as  the  thought  expended  on  them  de- 
serves. But  the  many  wiU  much  prefer  some- 
thing simpler  and  plainer,  and  the  populari^ 
of  Jolmson  has  been  sustained  because  his 
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style  in  narratioxi  is  nmple,  and  his  more 
pointed  and  sarcastic  sentences  are  often 
short  and  neat. 

Johnson,  as  we  have  said,  was  not  great  in 
appredatory  criticism.  He  was  far  too  gener- 
ous not  to  praise  heartily  when  he  praised 
at  aU,  and  eyery  thing  he  praises  would  be 
praised  in  these  days  for  the  exact  quali- 
ties he  finds  in  it  to  approve.  He  is  far  too 
good  a  critic  to  be  always  sneering.  Noth- 
ing can  be  wanner  and  more  unreserved  than 
his  pan^yric  on  Dryden's  Odes  and  Pope's 
Bape  oftht  LoiHu  But  he  did  not  care 
much  ior  the  very  highest  poetry,  and  he 
had  none  of  the  metapnyaicai  analysis  which 
Coleridge  worked  with  so  much  subtlety  a 
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few  years  later.  His  style  also  is  full  of  im- 
perfection whenever  he  be^s  to  indulge  in 
reflections  that  belong  to  his  own  philosophy 
of  morals.  Those  dieadfid  sentences  be^- 
ning  with  «  He  that,"  and  divided  off  into 
couplets  of  opposed  adjectives  and  substan* 
tives,  are  not  so  frequent  in  the  Lives  as  they 
are  in  his  earlier  works;  but  they  come 
much  too  often.  They  were  perhaps  appro- 
priate and  acceptable  to  the  age  in  wnich 
they  appeared,  and  we  may  hope  that  it  is  a 
sign  of  our  advancing  virtue  that  they  are  no 
longer  palatable  to  us.  At  any  rate,  they 
prevent  our  regarding  the  Lives  as  a  model 
of  more  than  partial  ezoellence  for  modem 
criticism  to  imitate. 


Making  Gas  fboh  Praieie  Stones.— The 
Chicago  Democrat  chronicles  an  important  dis- 
covery which  has  recently  been  made  in  that 
vicinity.  It  says  a  largo  quantity  of  "  prairie 
fitonc,"  near  the  western  suburbs  of  that  city, 
has  been  found  to  yield  immense  quantities  of 
gas  and  saltpetre.  The  particulars  of  the  dis- 
covery, which  was  brought  about  while  search- 
ing for  indications  of  oil,  are  as  follows : — 

"  A  small  bit  of  this  stono,  a  piece  perhaps 
four  inches  square,  was  taken  by  Mr.  Wm.  Cum- 
berland, a  well-known  chemist  of  this  city,  a  day 
or  two  since^  for  the  purpose  of  endeavoring  to 
extract  oil  fiom  it.  The  oxpcrirocnt,  so  far  as 
the  end  in  view  was  concerned,  was  a  failure — 
but  in  the  progress  of  it  other  discoveries  were 
made  of  startling  importance  and  great  interest. 
The  stone  has  been  broken  up  and  placed  in  a 
retort,  whicli  was  then  subjectca  to  the  action  of 
the  lieat.  A  vapor  was  seen  to  issue  from  the 
neck  of  tlie  retort,  and  on  a  match  being  applied 
it  ignited  and  burned  brilliantly  for  half  an  hour. 
It  gave  a  light  fully  equal  to  the  same  volume 
of  coal-gas,  and  emitted  no  odor  of  any  kind ! 
The  burned  stone  was  tlien  analyzed,  and  found 
to  contain  fifty  per  cent  of  saltpetre,  which  being 
removed,  the  residue  was  excellent  lime ! 

**  Here  indeed  was  a  discovery !  A  stone  was 
found  existing  in  inexhaustible  quantities,  and 
obtainable  at  very  little  cost,  which  made  gas  as 
well  and  as  freely  as  the  best  coal ;  which  yielded 
fifty  per  cent  of  pure  saltpetre ;  and  which  then 
was  as  good  lime  as  could  be  had  anywhere. 

"Additional  experiments  having  been  per- 
formed, in  the  presence  of  tlie  superintendent  of 
the  gas  works,  and  others,  resulting  in  a  con- 
firmation of  the  discovery,  arrangements  have 
been  made  to  experiment  on  the  manufacture 
of  gas  fi-om  prairie  stone. 

"  A  retort  and  gasometer  will  be  prepared  at 


the  g^  works,  and  a  lai^  qnantity  of  stone 
submitted  to  a  test  which  will  leave  no  doubt  of 
the  practical  benefits  growing  out  of  this  unex- 
pected discovery. 

"  The  Chicago  Stone  Coal-Mining  Company 
have,  as  it  were,  stumbled  into  an  almost  incal- 
culable fortune.  They  own  twenty  acres  of  land 
filled  with  this  trebly-valuable  stone,  and  sud- 
denly find  it  advancing  in  value  from  six  to 
eight  dollars  to  forty  or  fiffy  dollars  a  cord  I " 


William  the  Silent.^Li  the  recently  pub- 
lished volume  of  Lord  Macaulay's  Biographies, 
there  occurs  a  sentence  which  somewhat  care- 
lessly endorses  a  popular  and  erroneous  view  of 
the  characteristics  of  a  great  man.  Speaking  of 
parliamentary  government  as  it  shaped  itself  in 
England  from  ritt's  day  downwards,  Lord  Ma- 
caulay  observes:  "In  a  perilous  crisis,  such 
men"  (as  Windham  and  Townshend;  "would 
have  been  found  far  inferior  in  all  the  qualifica- 
tions of  a  ruler  to  such  a  man  as  Oliver  Crom- 
well, who  talked  nonsense,  or  as  William  the 
Silent,  who  did  not  talk  at  all."  It  is  a  com- 
mon error — clearly  sustained  here  by  Lord  Ma- 
caulay — that  the  great  founder  of  Batavian  lib- 
erty was  a  man  habitually  taciturn,  or  deficient 
in  the  gift  of  eloquence.  William  of  Oran^ 
was  a  remarkably  eloquent  speaker,  and  could 
and  did  deliver,  when  occasion  needed,  length- 
ened, powerful,  and  brilliant  speeches.  In  pri- 
vate rue  he  was  joyous,  genial,  and  rich  in  con- 
versation^d  talent.  As  you  are  aware,  he  was 
nicknamed  "The  Silent,"  simply  because  he 
gave  abundant  proof  that  he  could  hold  his 
tongne  when  it  was  wise  not  to  speak,^  and  be- 
cause, in  one  peculiar  and  memorable  instance, 
his  self-control  led  to  the  revelation  of  a  famous 
royal  complot  against  Protestantism. 

tl*  oL  w* 
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From  The  United  Service  Mngarine. 
A  TRIP  IN  THE  HIMALAYAHS. 

The  loDg-looked*for  let  October  has  at 
length  arrived,  and  I  am  now  entitled  to  my 
month's  holiday.  The  windows  of  heaven 
are  closed  for  tne  season,  Binsur  and  Nun- 
didevy  have  thrown  off  their  cloud  caps. 
The  main  chain  is  become  more  interesting 
by  a  light  fall  of  snow,  and  every  interme- 
diate mountain  ridge  is  sharp  and  clear  as  if 
freshly  moulded  by  Nature's  hand. 

I  have,  therefore,  disburdened  myself  of 
the  cares  of  professional  duty,  shaken  off  the 
harness  of  society,  withdrawn  myself  from  its 
pleasures  and  perversities,  and  am  about  to 
plunge  deep  into  the  sublimities  of  the  Hima- 
layahs. 

I  should  most  willingly  have  had  a  com- 
rade or  two,  but  it  is  not  every  officer  that 
can  accomplish  such  a  journey.  Some  are 
too  lazy,  some  are  not  gifted  with  the  neces- 
sary length  of  wind  and  tension  of  muscle, 
some  have  no  appreciation  of  the  picturesque, 
the  stem  economy  of  subaltern  rank  restrains 
some  who  have  the  necessary  physical  quali- 
fications^ and  a  giddy  head  and  nervous 
temperament  unfit  others,  possessing  ample 
means  to  meet  every  contingency.  So  I 
must  perform  my  piljmmage  alone---alone  so 
far  as  the  want  of  fellow-feeling  and  inter- 
change of  sentiment  constitute  solitude,  for 
I  can  expect  nothing  of  that  sort  from  my 
native  fellow-travellers. 

To  the  European  traveller,  with  his  knap- 
sack on  his  back,  and  his  hotel  at  the  end  of 
his  day's  journey,  or  the  grandee  with  his 
family-coach  and  his  posse  of  inmates  and 
outside  domestics,  the  ways  and  means  for  a 
month's  journey  in  the  Uimalayahs  will  ap- 
pear intolerable ;  but  there  is  no  help  for  it, 
and  every  thing  beyond  the  simplest  fare  of 
the  native  bazaar  must  be  carried  along  with 
one. 

^  My  kit  consists  of  a  small  tent,  ten  feet  by 
eight,  a  bed,  six  feet  by  two ;  a  table  and 
chair,  cooking  pots  and  crockery ;  thirty  pints 
of  Ouiness'  stout,  thirty  pints  AHsop's  ale, 
three  bottles  sherry,  three  bottles  of  brandy, 
a  fat  sheep  to  kill  when  wanted,  a  round  of 
beef,  a  ham,  three  tongues,  thirty  pounds 
potatoes,  fifteen  pounds  fiour,  eight  pounds 
rice,  three  pounds  candles,  besides  biscuit, 
sugar,  tea,  butter,  and  jams ;  a  dozen  fowls, 
a  milch  goat,  a  pair  of'^  ponies,  a  couple  of 
pointers,  a  rifle  and  double  gun,  fishing-rod, 
pikestaff,  telescope,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 

For  the  carriage  of  the  above,  no  fewer 
than  seventeen  coolies  are  required,  and  by 
a  special  favor,  the  magistrate  has  fiimished 
me-  with  a  written  puwama  to  indent  for 
fresh  men  at  the  end  of  each  day's  journey, 
paying  for  the  same  at  the  rate  of  about  3d. 
each  man  for  his  day's  hire. 


My  personal  staff  consists  of  a  butler,  a 
valet,  a  cook,  a  waterman,  a  washerman, 
a  dog  keeper,  two  grooms,  and  two  grass- 
cutters,  making  up  a  marching  establismnent 
of  about  thirty  mdividuals.  With  such  a 
party  I  broke  ground  at  Almorah  in  progress 
to  the  far-famed  shrine  of  Hindoo  pilgrim- 
age, Kedamath,  at  the  base  of  the  great 
snowy  chain. 

Almorah  is  the  ancient  capital  of  the 
Ooorkah  province  of  Kumaon,  and  the  head- 
quarter station,  both  civil  and  military,  of 
the  company's  government.  The  elevation 
above  the  sea  is  between  five  and  six  thou- 
sand feet,  with  a  climate  and  vegetation  al- 
most European,  and  a  residence  here  makes 
one  forget  ne  is  in  India. 

Left  dear  old  Almorah  about  eifi;ht  in  the 
morning,  and  got  to  Hawalbagh  about  half- 
past  nine — a  very  pretty  little  station  on  the 
tanks  of  the  very  pretty  little  river,  the  Kos- 
siUah,  where  four  companies  of  my  regiment 
are  cantoned. 

The  houses  of  the  officers  are  excellent, 
surrounded  with  cedar  trees,  weeping  i**il- 
lows,  and  fhiit  trees,  amongst  which  the 
cherry,  the  plum,  and  the  apricot  predomi- 
nate; myrtles  and  rose  trees  almost  rival 
them  in  size,  while  the  intervening  patches 
are  clothed  in  richest  pasturage,  or  with  a 
heavy  crop  of  hay.  The  elevation  of  Hawal- 
bagh is  about  fifteen  hundred  feet  less  than 
that  of  Almorah ;  its  climate  is  neither  tem- 
perate nor  tropical,  but  a  happy  union  of  the 
two  extremes:  the  palm  tree  and  the  pine 
grow  together  on  equal  terms,  and  an  exten- 
sive tea  plantation,  under  the  auspices  of  gov- 
ernment, is  here  in  full  bearing,  the  tea  bring- 
ing a  market  price  far  above  that  of  Chinese 
growth. 

A  tea  plantation  resembles  greatly  a  nurs- 
ery of  gooseberry  bushes,  the  shrubs  being 
about  the  same  height  and  arranged  in  rows. 
The  leaves  are  plucked  several  times  during 
the  season  by  native  hands,  and  then  made 
over  in  basketfuls  to  Chinamen,  imported  on 
purpose  from  China  for  completing  the  man- 
ufacture. The  leaves  are  dried  quickly  in 
iron  pots  or  ovens,  and  finaUy  soldered  up  in 
tin  and  wooden  boxes  for  the  market  either 
of  India  or  Europe.  I  believe  government 
would  willingly  withdraw  from  their  plan- 
tations, and  allow  an  opening  for  private 
capital,  and  the  speculation  would,  undoubt- 
edly, be  a  profitable  one. 

Crossed  the  Kossillah  by  a  yery  fine  sus- 
pension-bridge of  iron,  while  the  river  ran 
rippling  far  below,  clear  as  cr}'8tal,  with 
shoals  of  fishes  of  the  size  of  sea  trouts 
steadying  themselves  in  the  stream,  but  sulky 
beasts  tlmt  wont  look  at  a  hook.  Marched  up 
the  right  bank  of  the  river  till  near  sunset, 
through  yery  fine  scenery,  in  which  the  pine 
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tree  was  most  conspicuous ;  many  of  the 
trees  haying  a  spiral  twist  like  cordage,  and 
not  a  few  of  them  showing  marks  of  having 
been  tapped  for  their  resin,  or  of  having 
been  set  on  fire  by  incendiaries. 

I  intended  to  have  encamped  at  Somesur, 
but  found  I  had  got  so  far  ahead  of  mv  fol- 
lowers that  I  thought  it  prudent  to  halt  till 
they  joined  me,  near  a  small  village  called 
Manar.  Seeing  me  all  alone  the  pudan,  or 
head  man,  came  to  pay  me  his  respects, 
bringing  with  him  a  bunch  of  plantains,  and 
a  lota  of  new  milk.  About  ausk  the  tent 
came  forward,  but  the  coolies  were  heartily 
tired,  so  I  had  it  pitched  on  the  grassy  roao, 
while  the  followers  found  good  snelter  in  an 
adjoining  water  milL 

I  was  glad  to  compound  with  mv  kidmut- 
gar  for  a  cold  pie  and  a  pint  oi  beer  for 
dinner;  while  the  coolies,  like  glowworms, 
lighted  up  the  darkness  of  the  night  with 
their  cooking  fires,  and  soon  had  a  smoking 
supper  before  them.  About  eight  I  went  to 
bed,  under  no  apprehensions  of  being  run 
over  by  a  mail  coach  or  a  wagon,  nor  yet 
apprehensive  of  a  midnight  visit  from  a  leop- 
ard or  a  tiger,  the  denizens  of  the  neighbor- 
ing forests.  The  tiger  is  too  noble  a  hunter 
to  prey  upon  humanity,  and  regales  upon  the 
wild  deer  of  the  jungle.  However,  when  old 
and  unable  to  hunt  he  turns  homicide ;  he 
takes  to  the  roads,  and  is  very  glad  to  find  an 
old  wife  or  a  cripple  on  easy  terms.  Such 
tigers  are  called  man-eaters,  and  when  they 
Ml  by  the  hand  of  man  they  are  found  mangy 
andfurless,  which  has  given  rise  to  the  popu- 
lar belief  that  the  human  nature  of  their  oiet 
deprived  them  of  their  fur. 

Bears  are  numerous  hereabouts,  but  they 
seldom  act  on  the  offensive,  unless  interfered 
with  in  grubbing  up  roots  and  gathering 
acorns;  to  meddle  with  them  whue  so  en- 
gaged, is  very  dangerous.  The  most  fHght- 
ful  lacerations  caused  by  their  resentment 
are  numerous  in  the  hills ;  the  human  face 
divine  being  almost  effaced.  I  have  seen 
cases  of  eyes  torn  out,  lips,  and  noses,  and 
ears  torn  ofi^  and  the  mouth  and  nose  thrown 
into  one  hideous  ravine,  by  the  claws  of 
bears.  I  remember  the  case  of  a  man  who 
was  in  the  habit  of  t}'ing  one  side  of  his 
lower  lip  to  his  ear  by  means  of  a  string, 
and  when  he  ate  he  was  obliged  to  cast  off 
the  string  and  let  the  lip  fall  like  a  door  off 
the  hinges. 

The  leopard  has  not  the  courage  to  attack 
man,  but  prowls  about  like  a  cat,  ever  on  the 
watch  to  carry  away  a  dog,  a  sheep^  or  a 
goat.  I  have  known  a  leopard  break  mto  a 
sheepcot  at  night,  and  kul  and  mangle  a 
numoer  of  sheep.  On  one  occasion  a  fine 
fat  deer,  whose  nind  leg  I  had  amputated  in 
consequence  of  a  compound  fracture  of  the 
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thigh  bone,  and  which  was  wont  to  hop  about 
most  cleverly  upon  its  three  legs,  was  one 
morning  found  partly  devoured  in  its  fold. 
I  have  known  a  leopard  in  broad  daylight 
make  a  dash  at  a  large  dog,  and  carry  mm 
off  from  under  his  mastei^s  stirrup  as  he 
rode  through  a  jungle ;  I  am,  therefore,  not 
unconcern^  about  my  live  mutton,  and 
have  given  most  stringent  orders  to  have 
the  sheep  tied  up  in  a  place  of  safety.  My 
two  dogs  I  cannot  trust  to  themselves,  and 
have  effected  an  insurance  on  their  lives  by 
chaining  them  to  the  tent  poles,  and  my  two 
guns  stand  ready  loaded  to  meet  any  emer- 
gency. 

As  for  danger  from  the  natives,  either  in 
person  or  property,  I  have  not  the  least  ap- 

Erehension :  indeed,  &r  less  so  than  I  should 
ave  in  old  England,  for  few  travellers  could 
encamp  on  a  vulage  common  at  home  with- 
out being  robbed. 

2d  Odober.-^Sieft  soundl}r,  notwithstand- 
ing the  brawling  ot  the  K.ossillah :  mustered 
all  hands  at  sunrise,  and  reached  Somesur 
about  nine.  Had  breakfast  on  my  knees 
under  a  tree,  indented  on  the  pudan  for  fresh 
coolies,  and  renewed  the  marcn  about  eleven. 

Somesur  is  a  very  extensive  valley,  with  a 
number  of  thriving  villages  scattered  over 
it,  each  surrounded  with  broad  fields  of  rice 
ground ;  these  fields,  or  khates  as  they  are 
called,  are  all  laid  out  in  terraces  rising  one 
above  the  other  like  steps  of  a  stair,  extend- 
ing uphill  as  high  as  the  supply  of  water 
from  a  mountain-stream  admits  or  irrigation. 
The  stream  is  turned  on  upon  the  upper 
khate,  and  eventually  irrigates  all  the  others 
below  it.  The  harvest  had  lately  been  gath- 
ered in,  and  the  natives  were  ousy  having 
the  grain  trodden  out  by  cattle,  and  win- 
nowed. This  they  do  by  throwing  the  straw 
upon  a  smooth  thrashing  floor,  and  driving 
two  or  three  muzzled  oxen  over  it,  till  the 
grain  is  detached  from  the  straw ;  thereafter, 
the  straw  is  piled  up  in  stacks  upon  the  tops 
of  the  houses,  upon  long  poles  stuck  into  the 
^ound,  or  upon  the  forks  of  trees.  The  rice 
IS  then  winnowed  by  the  wind,  and  stowed 
away  in  gamers  for  the  winter's  consump- 
tion ;  it  IS  unhusked  as  wanted  by  beating 
the  grain  in  a  wooden  mortar  with  a  heavy 
beam  of  wood  shod  with  iron. 

After  leaving  Somesur  and  the  KossiUah 
valley,  we  passed  over  a  ridge  of  mountains 
covered  with  oak  and  rhodiodendron  forest, 
and  after  a  weary  long  distance,  arrived  at 
Bycnath,  on  the  uttle  river  Goomty. 

Sd  October, — ^Halted  to-day  at  Byznat{i, 
several  of  my  servants  were  knocked  up^ 
one  of  the  sheep  was  dead-lame,  and  it  was 
not  yet  convement  to  save  the  mutton  by 
killing  it 

Bysnath  was  a  place  of  very  sacred  im- 
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portenee  many,  manv  yean  ago»  but  two 
miserable  villages  alone  represent  a  once 
populous  city.  Its  importance  may  still  be 
read  in  a  few  fine  temples  of  a  high  descrip- 
tion of  architecture,  filled  with  stone  idols, 
beautifiilly  carved,  and  in  fine  preservation, 
numerous  enough  to  stock  a  museum.  The 
country  round  ^vamath  is  overgrown  with 
grassy  jungle,  and  extremely  unhealthy,  and 
this  unhetdtlunesB  was  probably  the  cause 
of  its  ruin. 

The  Ooomty,  a  small  river  of  the  size  of 
the  Kossillah,  running  clearly  over  a  shingly 
bottom,  is  very  well  stocked  with  fish,  and 
these  are  partly  domesticated,  inasmuch,  as 
they  readily  congregate  like  ducks,  at  a  par- 
ticular spot  by  beat  of  drum,  to  be  fed  by  the 
Brahmins.  I  exerted  my  utinost  skm  to 
take  one  with  the  rod,  but  the  water  was  too 
dear  to  admit  of  their  being  hooked ;  re- 
solved not  to  be  disappointed  in  having  fish 
for  dinner,  I  called  for  my  rifie,  and  singling 
out  the  largest  as  he  steadied  himself  in  the 
stream,  fir^  at  his  head  and  killed  him  ;  he 
instantly  rolled  over  belly  up,  and  fioated 
down  the  river,  when  one  of  my  men  rushed 
into  the  middle  and  dragged  him  to  shore, 
a  fine  fish  of  six  or  eight  pounds'  weight. 
The  Brahmins  were  very  much  horrified  at 
my  impiety  in  killing  what  they  considered 
a  sacred  animal,  nearly  as  mucn  so  as  if  I 
had  killed  a  chUd,  ana  I  narrowly  escaped 
a  prosecution  in  the  civil  court;  however, 
the  fish  was  very  excellent  to  eat,  notwith- 
standing. 

Towards  sunset  a  thunder-storm  threat- 
ened our  little  camp,  but  so  slowly  did  it  ad- 
vance, that  ample  tmie  was  found  for  prepa- 
ration ;  so  tent  pins  were  driven  home,  extra 
out-rigger  ropes  were  bent,  and  trenches  out- 
side and  inside  the  tent  were  dug  to  carry 
off  the  surface  water.  At  last  the  storm  ap- 
proached, and  made  the  tent  crack  and  flap 
tike  a  wet  umbrella ;  the  water  burst  over 
the  trenches  and  flowed  through  in  full 
stream,  but  the  little  tent  stood  fast,  and  lit- 
tle damage  was  done.  The  shcelinp  erected 
by  my  people  were  all  blown  to  pieces,  and 
they  were  forced  to  seek  shelter  amongst  the 
ruins. 

4#A  Oclcher, — Spent  a  very  uncomfortable 
night  in  cold  and  damp,  and  at  daylight 
found  the  fog  excessive :  got  fresh  relay  of 
coolies,  and  started  about  eight.  As  I  as- 
cended, every  hair  had  its  dewdrop,  and  I 
could  have  washed  my  face  well  with  dew ; 
rode  uphill  at  first,  then  along  an  undulat- 
ing slope,  then  up,  up,  up,  through  forests 
of  most  gigantic  pine  trees,  each  of  which 
was  fit  for  the  main-mast  of  a  ship  of  the 
line,  but  doomed  to  die  and  rot  where  it 
first  raised  its  head.  Halted  for  break&st 
under  a  tree  at  a  little  village  called  Cooling; 
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as  I  rode  into  it,  I  asked  a  buxoin  damsel  in 
Hindostanni,  what  was  the  name  of  her  pretty 
village,  when  she  smartly  told  me  to  ask  the 
pudan,  and  ran  off  laugning  at  her  smart* 
ness. 

At  ten  started  again,  and  after  one  tre- 
mendous ascent  through  oak  and  rhododen- 
dron forest,  got  to  the  summit  of  the  ridge 
about  noon,  and  after  an  hour's  continued 
descent  arrived  at  Cheeringee,  on  the  banks 
of  the  river  Pindar.  Not  a  village  nor  a  hut 
between  Cooling  and  Cheeringee ;  road  upon 
the  whole  pretty  good.  One  could  ride  up- 
hill, but  not  down,  and  the  back  sinews  were 
sorely  tried  in  the  descent.  A  pikestaff  and 
a  pair  of  ammunition  boots  were  invaluable. 
Those  whose  muscles  are  not  well  strung 
would  do  well  to  use  a  dandy  in  such  de- 
scents. This  consists  of  a  long,  stout  pole, 
with  a  sort  of  hammock  tied  upon  it,  upon 
which  the  weary  traveller  may  either  sit  or 
recline :  four  men  carry  it  with  ease. 

bih  Odo&«r.— Descended  the  river  Pindar 
by  a  very  fair  bridle  road  to  Tirally.  Here 
a  wooden  bridge  was  formerly  erected  over 
the  river ;  but  it  was  lately  broken  down  by 
the  floods.  At  present  a  gossamer  sort  of 
suspension  bridge,  made  of  straw  ropes,  con- 
nects the  two  banks.  Though  made  by  the 
natives  themselves  out  of  the  raw  materiab 
of  the  country,  it  is  very  similar  in  principle 
to  our  iron  suspension  bridges.  The  foot- 
way is  a  mere  ladder  wound  with  a  stratum 
of  reeds.  The  whole  afiair  looks,  from  a  dis- 
tance, like  a  gigantic  cobweb  waving  to  and 
fro  with  the  wind.  It  is  certainly  very  ner^ 
vous  work  crossing  it,  with  the  roaring  tor- 
rent raging  below  one,  as  I  experienced.  It 
is,  of  course,  fit  only  for  passengers.  I  in- 
tended swimming  the  ponies  across,  but  the 
stream  was  too  furious,  and  the  banks  on 
cither  side  too  steep  and  rocky  to  ffive  a 
chance  of  their  crossing  alive.  I  was  the  less 
inclined  to  run  the  risk,  as  a  pony  only  a  few 
days  before  was  drowned  in  the  attempt  to 
drag  him  across  by  means  of  a  rope. 

Qth  October, — ^Elncamped  near  the  village 
Harmoony.  Tent  pitched  on  one  of  the  rice 
terraces,  the  flattest  and  smoothest  I  could 
find.  The  site  of  the  village  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful ;  on  the  bold  brow  of  the  mountain 
that  shelves  down  to  the  Pindar,  and  about 
one  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  river. 
Judging  firom  appearances,  no  situation  ought 
to  be  more  healthy,  but  the  pudan  assured  me 
that  his  village  had,  several  months  ago,  been 
visited  by  the  Maha-murrie,  which  carried 
off  fifteen  people  out  of  a  population  of  about 
fifty ;  that  the  inhabitants,  as  is  their  custom, 
had  then  deserted  their  habitations,  and  were 
living  in  temporary  sheds  beyond  the  reach 
of  infection,  in  hopes  of  eventually  tetuming 
when  the  inflsotion  had  ceased  to  exist.    One 
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old  women  akme  re^ed  to  leave  her  dwell-^ 
ing ;  she  was,  of  course,  debarred  from  all 
communication  with  the  refugees,  and  the 
pudan  pointed  out  the  old  creature  wander- 
ing about  the  haunts  of  her  childhood,  hav- 
ing courted  death  in  vain.  I  found  the 
pudan  an  intelligent  man,  and  had  a  long 
conversation  with  him  in  Hindostanee.  He 
said  that  the  Maha-murrie  made  its  appear- 
ance frequently  along  the  valley  of  the  Pin- 
dar, and  caused  the  greatest  possible  con- 
sternation. The  word  Maha-murrie  means 
great  mortality,  and  probably  our  word  Mur- 
rain comes  from  the  same  origin*  From  all 
I  could  learn  the  disease  very  closely  resem- 
bles the  plague.  It  is  issued  in  dj  high 
fever,  followed  by  delirium,  and  endmg  m- 
tallv  about  the  tmrd  or  fourth  day,  generall)r 
with  suppuration  of  the  glands  in  the  armpit 
and  groins,  under  the  jaw  or  behind  the  knee. 
Very  few  of  those  attacked  survive,  and  the 
population  of  entire  villages  is  sometimes 
carried  off  by  its  virulence— old  and  young, 
male  and  female,  being  alike  subject  to  the 
disease. 

The  Maha-murrie  is  generally  preceded  by 
a  murrain  amongst  the  rats  of  the  village, 
and  cautious  people  then  taken  the  warning 
and  desert  their  nouses  for  an  entire  season 
or  longer.  The  Maha-murrie  is  believed  to 
be  highly  contagious,  and  when  it  breaks 
out  in  a  village  separatioif  from  the  infected 
becomes  imperative,  and  self-preservation 
extinguishes  every  social  and  domestic  affec- 
tion* The  son  deserts  his  sick  father,  the 
daughter  her  afflicted  mother,  the  husband 
his  affectionate  wife,  leaving  them  to  their 
fate,  without  assistance,  and  without  remorse, 
to  die  in  their  houses  or  their  gardens,  like 
the  rats  that  precede  them ;  nor  do  they  ven- 
ture back  to  perform  even  the  rites  of  funeral 
till  all  risk  of  contagion  is  sunposed  to  be 
over.  Moreover,  if  an  indiviaual  from  an 
infected  village  were  to  venture  into  an  un- 
infected village,  he  would  be  stoned  to  death 
instantly.  Even  the  old  woman  that  lin- 
gered amongst  the  ruins  of  Harmoony  dared 
not  venture  out  a  mile  to  join  her  former  as- 
sociates without  the  sacrince  of  her  life. 

That  such  a  pestilence  should  break  out 
in  a  populous  town  tainted  with  the  essences 
of  disease  is  not  surprising ;  but  that  it  should 
originate  amongst  a  most  frugal  people,  liv- 
inff  in  primitive  houses,  in  a  temperate  and 
delightM  climate  such  as  this,  is  indeed 
mysterious. 

The  houses  of  these  hills  are  built  of  stone 
cemented  with  clay,  and  roofed  with  large 
slabs  of  clay  slate ;  the  family  living  on  the 
upper  story,  the  lower  hems  filled  with  their 
cattle.  Certainly  much  filth  and  ofial  lie 
around,  and  the  persons  of  the  natives  are 
any  thing  but  latisfactory  ina  sanitary  sense. 
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Their  clothing  consista  of  a  coarse,  rough 
blanket  of  wool  or  hemp,  spun  and  woven  by 
themselves,  seldom  or  never  washed  or 
changed,  and  pinned  upon  their  persons  bv 
great  brass  skewers.  The  disease  is  acknowl- 
edged to  be  much  more  virulent  amonest  the 
wearers  of  wool  than  the  wearers  of  ^emp» 
or  even  of  cotton  i  and  to  prevail  more  in  the 
hot  and  rainy  season  than  m  the  cold  weather. 
At  present  I  bdieve  there  is  not  a  case  in 
the  province  of  Kumaon. 

The  most  probable  cause  of  Maha-murrie  is 
the  filthy  state  of  their  persons,  and  their  no 
less  filthy  habits  of  their  domestic  economy ; 
and  the  most  salutary  mode  of  reform  would 
be  to  have  more  frequent  ablution,  and  aban- 
don the  system  of  converting  the  lower  story 
of  their  dwellings  into  cattle  sheds. 

Withal,  it  is  very  difficult  to  trace  effects 
to  their  true  causes,  and  the  perplexities  of 
European  science  in  accounting  for  the  prev- 
alence of  the  most  fiimiliar  epidemics  at 
home,  makes  one  diffident  in  coming  to  de- 
cided conclusions  on  so  mysterious  an  epi- 
demic as  the  Maha-murrie. 

This  afternoon  my  attention  was  directed 
to  what  appeared  a  dense  movable  cloud 
hovering  over  a  lofty  range  of  mountains  to 
the  noitb,  and  I  was  informed  that  it  was 
caused  by  an  immense  multitude  of  locusts 
that  for  some  days  had  been  endeavoring  to 
cross  over  the  snowy  range  into  the  valley 
of  Kunawur,  but  coiud  not  on  account  of  the 
cold.  The  army  had  made  various  attempta 
to  encamp  and  refresh  themselves  upon  the 
fields  of  the  villages,  but  were  speeoily  put 
to  flight  by  the  bating  of  drums  and  the  fir^ 
ing  (X  muskets.  It  was  suspected  that  the 
whole  host  would  eventually  perish— a  P^^'^ 
pect  that  the  natives  seemed  to  enjoy.  Such 
nights  are  by  no  means  uncommon ;  the 
ffround  is  sometimes  covered  some  inches 
deep  with  their  carcasses,  and  these  are 
gatnered  up  in  basketfUls  to  be  parched  for 
food.  There  was  something  intensely  na- 
thetic  in  the  fate  that  seemed  to  await  tnis 
invading  army,  reminding  one  strongly  of  a 
similar  fate  that  befell  the  French  armies  re- 
turning from  Moscow,  or  the  Carthagenian 
armies  attempting  to  cross  the  Alps.  Picked 
up  several  invalid  locusts,  resembling  lar^ 
brown  dragon  flies,  three  or  four  inches  in 
length,  that  had  dropped  firom  cold  and  hun- 
ger. 

6^  October. — Started  this  morning  by 
moonlight,  having  a  very  long  journey  b^ 
fore  us,  and  descending  along  the  left  Dank 
of  the  river  Pindar,  halted  for  an  hour  at 
the  pretty  little  village  of  Ming^  Here  we 
learned  that  the  road  some  imles  further 
down  was  carried  away  by  the  river,  render- 
ing our  intended  route  that  way  impassable, 
and  making  a  detour  of  many  miles  necea- 
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sary  belbre  we  can  rejoin  the  direct  road. 
Learned  that  Ming  suffered  severely  about 
six  months  ago  from  the  Maha-murrie,  no 
less  than  forty  individuals  having  fallen  vic- 
tims ;  while  another  village  on  Vie  opposite 
side  of  the  road,  and  on  the  same  level,  had 
not  a  case  of  it. 

I  am  glad  to  get  away  from  the  roaring, 
raging,  imnetuous,  irresistible  torrent  of  the 
Pindar ;  wnere  an  elephant  could  not  main- 
tain his  footing  for  a  second,  nor  stand  the 
most  remote  clmnce  of  making  his  way  to  the 
other  side;  where  pine  trees  entire,  both 
root  and  branch,  are  swept  away  like  straws 
upon  a  rivulet;  where  whole  estates  are 
washed  away  in  land  slips ;  where  rocks,  and 
even  mountains  themselves,  are  undermined, 
their  fragments  being  hurled  along  the  bot- 
tom like  thunder,  and  piled  up  in  gigantic 
boulders  that  excite  our  wonder  and  surprise. 
I  have  already  travelled  down  its  margin 
about  twenty  miles,  and  seen  only  one  pool 
of  smooth  water,  near  Koolsary,  but  lan^ 
as  a  lake,  and  fit  to  quarter  a  whale  in.  Tne 
Pindar  is  fed  by  the  Pinduree  glaciers,  and 
during  the  recent  rainy  season  must  have 
been  twenty  feet  higher  than  it  is  at  present. 

At  Ming  we  began  the  ascent  of  the  range 
of  mountains  that  wall  in  the  river ;  road 
excessively  steep,  craggy,  and  precipitous, 
often  attenuated  to  a  mere  sheep  track,  fre- 
quently cut  across  the  almost  perpendicular 
rocks,  requiring  a  good  head  ana  a  steady 
foot  to  urge  one's  weary  way.  Riding  on 
horseback  was  totally  out  of  the  question, 
where  a  false  step,  or  a  fklse  alarm  of  the 
pony,  might  send  man  and  rider  tumbling 
over  a  precipice  two  or  three  hundred  feet 
high,  oelf-preservation  makes  one  nervously 
independent  in  such  positions,  and  a  good 
bamboo  pikestaff  is  tne  only  assistant  one 
feels  disposed  to  trust  to. 

About  eight  o'clock,  halted  for  breakfast 
at  a  little  village  called  Khob,  the  kettle  be- 
inff  placed  upon  three  stones  and  boiled  with 
a  handful  of  wood,  the  tea  infbsed  in  due 
Ibrm,  a  ju^  of  freshly  drawn  milk  was  g^t 
from  the  village,  the  tablecloth  was  spread 
upon  the  ground,  and,  squatting  down  a  la 
>  Musfolman,  a  very  excellent  breakfast  was 
made  from  the  contents  of  the  petarahs, 
quite  iUJresco, 

Renewed  the  march  about  ten,  and  con- 
tinued to  ascend  for  many  miles  through  the 
most  sublime  scenery  to  Kimoolee,  a  large 
villa|^,  lately  depopulated  by  the^  Maha- 
mume,  and  still  partly  in  ruins.  This  is  the 
highest  encampment  we  have  yet  had,  and 
judging  from  the  siee  of  the  rhododendrons 
and  oaks,  and  the  absence  of  the  pines,  its 
eleratbn  cannot  be  less  than  seven  thousand 
Ket* 

7<^  October. — Started  at  six  A.M.,  and  did 


not  get  to  the  summit  of  the  ridge  till  neariy 
eip;ht.  Road  pretty  good,  but  too  damp  and 
sLppery  from  the  last  night's  dew  to  ride 
upon.  However,  I  found  the  ponies  very 
useful,  by  holding  on  by  the  tail  i  avis  <k 
ergo  not  to  be  despised  in  difficult  ascents. 
After  a  very  long  descent,  too  steep  for  the 
saddle  and  sorely  trying  to  the  hamstrings, 
got  down  to  Pulany  aoout  nine,  and  luid 
breakfast. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  yaUey  stands 
Loba,  a  lovely  little  hermitage,  built  by  the 
commissioner  of  Kumaon,  far  away  frx>m  the 
haunts  of  Europeans,  where  he  sought  re- 
tirement after  heavy  domestic  bereavements.' 

A  very  perfect  site  for  a  European  can- 
tonment might  be  selected  about  Loba,  but 
its  distance  nrom  the  plains  would  render  it 
inconvenient  in  a  strategic  sense.  About 
ten  started  again,  and  soon  got  to  the  banks 
of  the  river  Ramgunga,  as  promising  looking 
a  trout  stream  as  any  angler  would  wish  to 
cast  a  hook  into,  and  about  noon  got  to  the 
ridge  of  the  great  chain  of  moimtains  called 
Doodatallah,  the  highest  point  of  which  is 
ten  thousand  feet  tuiove  the  sea.  After  a 
weary  descent  along  a  little  rivulet,  prolonged 
fkr  beyond  expectation,  and  the  utmost 
stretch  of  patience,  got  to  the  halting  place, 
Athbudree,  about  two  in  the  afternoon,  ex- 
cessively tired,  in  fact  I  had  made  a  double 
march  of  it,  while  the  coolies  had  taken  a 
short  cut  across  the  mountains,  but  impracti- 
cable for  horses. 

Athbudree  takes  its  name  from  eight  little 
temples  or  shrines,  standing  together,  shel- 
tered by  two  or  three  noble  trees,  and  pre- 
sided over  by  a  few  Brahmins.  It  is  on  the 
great  pilgrim  road  to  the  two  most  sacred 
temples  of  Hindoo  worship,  Kedamath  and 
Buaiinath. 

Near  the  head  of  the  Ramgunga  river,  at 
an  elevation  of  probably  eight  thousand  feet» 
stands  the  village  of  Sarko<^e,  which  I  was 
told  had  recently  suffered  from  the  Maha- 
murrie.  According  to  all  our  doctrines  of 
hygiene,  no  position  could  possibly  enioy  a 
more  healthy  climate;  but  yet  this  fatal  dis- 
ease here  found  its  victims. 

Bth  October. — Continued  to  descend  the 
Athbudree  River,  through  very  beautiful 
scenery,  by  a  road  most  skilfully  made,  and 
at  great  labor,  I  believe  partly  at  govern- 
ment expense,  partly  by  pilgrim-tax,  a  gentle, 
rideable  descent  being  kept  up  the  whole 
way ;  and  about  ten  again  met  the  turbid, 
outrageous  Pindar,  stall  more  formidable 
than  when  I  left  it  at  Ming,  but  more  ma- 
jestic in  its  strength.  I  felt  sorry  to  see  mjy 
favorite  little  stream,  the  Athbudree,  anm^ 
hilated  all  at  once,  and  absorbed  in  the  tem- 
pestuous roll  of  the  Pindar.  Within  the 
space  of  about  twenty  miles  I  had  seen  it 
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spring  into  existence  from  a  miniature  oasis, 
a  droppinff  moss  bank ;  then  it  became  a 
tinkling  rul,  fighting  its  way  through  dry 
leaves,  fordable  for  an  ant,  and  liable  to  be 
drunk  u^  by  a  thirsty  bear ;  then  receiying 
contributions  as  it  trundled  along,  peopled 
by  minnows,  supplying  food  for  the  kmg- 
fisher,  flie»  for  the  water-wag-tail,  and  water 
for  the  flocks  that  grazed  upon  its  banks ; 
then  courted  by  man,  invited  into  his  fields 
to  fertilize  his  crops  and  grind  his  com; 
then  rising  in  the  estimation  of  the  world  as 
it  descended,  leaping  over  cataracts,  expand- 
ing into  placid  pools,  unfordable  and  bridged 
over,  fit  to  turn  the  machinery  of  a  manu- 
fisicturing  town,  or  deluge  the  camp  of  an  in- 
vading army.  I  bade  adieu  to  its  crystal 
streams  with  regret,  and  felt  as  I  have  often 
done  on  parting  with  a  fellow-traveller  on  a 
continental  tour — ^the  one  about  to  lose  its 
individuality  in  the  tumultuous  world  of 
waters  of  the  Pindar,  the  other  in  the  no 
less  tumultuous  current  of  the  world.  After 
descending  the  main  stream  of  the  Pindar 
for  an  hour,  arrived  at  the  town  of  Kumprav, 
at  the  junction  of  the  Pindar  and  the  Alik- 
nunda  Bivers.  Large  as  the  Pindar  is,  the 
Aliknunda  is  much  larger,  and  a  much  finer 
river,  and  I  felt  well  pleased  to  see  the  ty- 
rannical waters  of  the  Pindar  jostled  and 
pushed  aside  by  the  clear  blue  tide  of  the 
Aliknunda,  as  it  had  lately  done  the  stream 
of  the  Athbudree.  Kumpray  is  about  the 
last  place  in  the  world  I  should  select  as  a 
place  of  residence;  it  is  so  overhung  by 
mountains  as  not  to  have  more  than  six  or 
eight  hours  of  sunshine ;  the  roar  of  the 
meeting  rivers  is  stunning,  and  the  tempera- 
ture is  almost  as  high  as  m  the  plains ;  palm 
trees  grow  to  a  height  of  twenty  feet,  and 
yet  I  found  oaks  in  full  acorn  in  their  neigh- 
Dorhood.  Yet  the  residents  like  their  cli- 
mate, live  and  die  there  contented,  and  sing 
"  There's  no  place  like  home ! "  It  now  be- 
came imperative  to  cross  over  the  Pindar,  and 
this  was  easily  done  by  a  splendid  specimen 
of  a  grass  rope  bridge,  spanning  the  mighty 
stream  like  an  inverted  rainbow ;  the  ponies 
were  coaxed  into  the  river,  and  pulled  across 
by  a  long  rope  from  the  opposite  side,  while 
their  courage  was  kept  up,  and  their  heads 
kept  in  the  right  direction,  by  two  natives 
swimming  alongside  of  them,  Duoyed  up  by 
gourds  tied  round  their  loins.  A  still  more 
extraordinary  bridge  was  carried  across  the 
Aliknunda,  being  a  single  rope  tightly 
stretched  from  bank  to  bank,  a  basket,  sus- 
pended on  a  rude  sort  of  pulley,  traverses 
upon  the  tight  rope,  by  means  of  which  light 
goods  are  ferried  over.  The  natives  cross 
by  means  of  a  forked  piece  of  timber,  the 
angfb  of  which  rests  upon  the  tight  rope ;  an 
eydet  hole  is  made  at  the  two  ends,  by 
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means  of  which  they  lash  themselves  be- 
tween the  two  horns  of  this  dilemma,  and 
by  manual  exertion  drag  themselves  over. 
This  is  the  most  nervous  mode  of  crossing  a 
mighty  river  that  was  probably  ever  con- 
structed, and  fortunately  for  our  party,  we 
had  no  occasion  to  cross  it,  for  I  believe  our 
trip  onwards  would  have  been  suspended. 
Here  we  killed  one  of  the  fat  sheep,  and  had 
a  jolly  feast  all  round,  even  the  dogs  enjoy- 
ing themselves  to  their  hearts'  content. 

9th  October. — ^Travelled  up  the  left  bank 
of  the  Aliknunda  by  a  very  good  road, 
shaded  with  fine  forest  trees ;  halted  for 
breakfast  imder  one  of  the  most  alarming 
headlands  I  have  ever  seen,  the  road  mount- 
ing by  a  long,  steep  series  of  steps,  and 
overlooking  the  river  far  below,  wnile  the 
overhanging  mountains,  hundreds  of  feet 
overhead,  seemed  so  loosely  held  together, 
that  a  pigeon  settling  upon  them  alarmed  the 
loiterer  below  for  the  consequences.  Never- 
theless, I  could  not  resist  the  temptation  of 
making  a  sketch  of  it.  What  a  glorious 
river  is  the  Aliknunda,  here  runuin^  in  rap- 
ids half  a  mile  long,  where  one  might  fish 
for  mahaseer ;  there  spreading  out  into  spa- 
cious pools  where  a  navy  might  ride  at  an- 
chor :  here  drowning  the  human  voice  in  its 
roar,  there  so  calm  and  silent  that  one  could 
hear  the  pltmge  of  an  acorn  in  its  bosom 
from  the  trees  that  mirrored  themselves  on 
its  surface. 

The  mahaseer  abounds  in  this  river  in 
common  with  most  first-class  rivers  in  the 
Himmalayah,  and  jumps  readily  at  a  fly, 
when  in  the  humor.  It  is  a  great  ugly  crea- 
ture, like  a  codfish,  and  hence  its  name  ma- 
haseer, or  great  head,  but  is  very  delicious 
to  eat.  However  none  of  my  efibrts  to  catch 
one  was  successful.  In  low  altitudes  such 
as  this,  a  most  venomous  fly  prevails,  whose 
bite  surpasses  that  of  any  insect  I  am  ac- 
quainted with  in  virulence ;  it  resembles  the 
common  domestic  fly,  but  is  only  about  a 
sixth  part  of  the  size  of  one ;  so  venomous 
is  its  oite,  that  the  bitten  part  swells  to  an 
enormous  size,  and  resembles  a  piece  of  a 
muffin  laid  upon  the  part ;  a  bite  on  the  nose 
or  cheek  would  swell  up  the  eye  for  some 
days ;  these  wretches  do  nOt  reach  above 
four  or  five  thousand  feet  of  elevation.  At 
Nundprag,  a  second-class  stream  called  the 
Nundaknee,  joins  the  Aliknunda,  it  is  crossed 
by  a  narrow  wooden  bridge,  once  the  scene 
of  a  very  melancholy  tra^dy.  A  young 
lady,  one  of  a  party  of"^  tounsts,  to  show  her 
courage,  stood  up  alone  on  the  bridge  and 
began  to  make  it  vibrate,  when  it  suddenly 
broke  down,  and  she  was  drowned.  Here  met 
by  appointment  Captain  E.,  the  magistrate 
of  the  district,  who  had  a  fresh  set  of  cool- 
ies ready  to  relieve  the  Kumpragites,  and  as 
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the  heat  of  the  valley  was  intense,  we  con- 
tinued the  route  without  delay.  About  two 
P.M.,  crossed  the  Aliknunda  at  a  place  called 
Kimoolee,  by  a  very  well  constructed  wooden 
bridge  of  one  span,  fit  for  the  passage  of 
horses  j  here  the  river  is  very  narrow,  but 
exceedinglv  deep,  overlooked  by  a  reef  of 
perpendicular  rocks  three  or  four  hundred 
reet  high.  Took  shelter  from  the  excessive 
heat  in  its  shade  for  an  hour,  and  in  the  cool 
of  the  afternoon  went  up  to  Gopesur,  thus 
having  made  a  double  march. 

Gopcsur  is  a  considerable  village  with  a 
large  temple  of  a  very  sacred  character, 
presided  over  by  ,a  rawul  or  archbishop,  a 
native  of  Madras,  who  is  supported  in  his 
dirties  by  a  small  tract  of  arable  land,  and 
a  lew  villages  exempted  from  paying  revenue 
to  government,  over  which  he  rules  with  in- 
dependent authority,  temporal  as  well  as 
spritual.  But  his  chief  support  is  derived 
from  the  offerings  of  the  nimierous  pilgrims 
who  worship  at  its  shrine,  en  route  to  Ke- 
damath.  After  the  heat  of  the  valley  of 
the  Aliknunda,  I  felt  quite  refreshed  by  the 
cool,  bracing  atmosphere  of  this  lofty  spot, 
with  all  its  bleakness,  bareness,  its  stormy 
slopes,  and  naked  mountains,  added  to  which 
Captain  R.'s  good  cheer  and  good  fellowship 
after  the  solitary  life  I  had  been  leading  for 
the  last  eight  days,  made  the  evening  pass 
away  most  pleasantly. 

10th  October, — Made  a  short  march  of  two 
hours  to  Mundal,  by  an  easy  descent  all  the 
way,  and  encamped  in  a  well-cultivated  val- 
ley hemmed  in  by  very  lofty  mountains, 
wnose  summits  reached  far  above  the  line  of 
vegetation. 

Felt  very  much  annoyed  by  spear  grass 
on  the  way  down,  known  by  the  native 
name  of  Chor-Khanta  (the  thief  of  a  prickle). 
These  are  the  seeds  of  a  certain  sort  of  grass 
with  a  barbed  head,  and  a  long  tail  iSLe  a 

Sain  of  barley.  As  the  seeds  become  ripe 
e  tails  become  so  twisted  together  that  tne 
greater  number  of  the  seeds  are  pulled  out 
of  the  parent  stem,  and  remain  pointed  in  all 
directions  ready  to  fix  themselves  in  any  ob* 
ject  that  touches  them.  Nothing  is  so  con- 
venient as  a  woollen  stocking  for  the  pur- 
Sose,  every  step  works  them  deeper  and 
eeper  into  the  cloth,  the  inside  of  the 
socks  is  converted  into  a  regular  cheoauK 
de  friae,  as  if  a  hundred  pin  points  were 
sticking  in  it.  A  clever  plan  to  get  rid  of 
them  is  to  turn  the  socks  inside  out,  when 
they  will  give  no  more  trouble,  but  walk 
away  again.  However,  this  remedy  is  only 
temporary,  as  a  fresh  corps  d'armke  speedily 
takes  their  place,  and  at  the  end  of  a  long 
journey  many  spikes  are  found  to  have  en- 
tered the  skin  itself. 
nth  OcU>htr. — ^Halted,  this  being  Sunday, 
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and  Captain  R.  never  travels  on  that  day.  In 
no  position  of  life  is  the  sabbath-day  of  rest 
so  appreciated  as  on  a  long  march.  Indeed, 
this  IS  a  day  of  purification  to  aU  parties. 
A  pretty  little  trout  stream  rattles  by  our 
camp.  I  had  a  splendid  both  in  one  oi  the 
pools,  the  natives  had  a  general  washing, 
and  the  horses  and  dogs  came  in  for  their 
share  of  it,  and  every  one  had  a  better  ^n- 
ner  than  usual  and  went  to  bed  an  hour  be- 
fore the  usual  time,  to  rise  fresher  for  the 
very  arduous  task  of  to-morrow. 

12^  October. — Started  about  six  in  dia 
morning,  and  soon  entered  the  forest  and 
the  grand  ascent  of  Tongnath.  About  nine, 
halted  at  some  oatde  sheds  for  breakfast. 
Found  the  box  tree  growing  in  abundance 
there,  some  of  which  were  eight  or  nine 
inches  in  diameter.  Cut  several  fine  boz«- 
sticks  from  the  tops  of  the  younger  trees. 
The  box  zone  is  apparently  very  narrow,  as 
I  saw  no  trees  far  above  or  below  these  cat- 
tle sheds.  After  breakfast  we  continued  to 
ascend  for  many  miles  throuffh  most  mag- 
nificent forests  of  oaks  and  rhododendrons, 
chestnuts  and  silver  firs,  yews  and  cedars, 
and  clumps  of  the  elegant  bamboo,  known 
by  the  name  of  Eingal,  which  grows  in  such 
good  company  in  great  luxuriance.  This 
bamboo  would  be  invaluable  if  it  would  grow 
in  Europe }  at  the  root  it  is  not  more  than 
an  inch  in  diameter,  and  yet  tapers  to  the 
height  of  twenty  or  thirty  feet,  pliant  as  a 
willow  and  straight  as  a  fishing-rod.  For 
basket  work  of  all  descriptions  no  material 
approaches  it.  There  is  every  reason  to 
conclude  that  the  Ringal  would  grow  well  in 
England,  and  might  take  the  place  of  the 
furze  and  the  broom,  the  nettle  and  the 
bramble.  Major  Madden,  of  the  artillery, 
has,  I  know,  sent  home  (quantities  of  the 
seed,  and  I  hope  his  exertions  to  confer  so 
valuable  an  article  of  domestic  economy  on 
his  country  will  not  be  in  vain.  Arrived  at 
the  summit  of  the  ridge  about  noon,  and 
descended  a  few  hundred  feet  to  Chopta, 
where  water  is  first  to  be  found,  and  where 
an  extensive  range  of  houses  is  built  for  die 
accommodation  of  pilgrims.  Here  I  met  a 
large  party  of  the  Sepoys  of  my  regiment 
returning  from  Kedarnath,  no  longer  the 
quiet,  respectful  set  of  men  they  were  wont 
to  be  at  Almorah,  but  wound  up  to  a  pitch 
of  fanaticism  and  insubordination,  qtdte  at 
variance  with  their  usual  character  in  can- 
tonments. The  rencontre  was  mutually  dis- 
agreeable. 

We  have  now  got  only  to  the  neck  of  the 
great  mountain  oi  Tongnath,  and  to-moiTow 
we  hope  to  stand  upon  its  summit. 

13m  Ociohrr, — Started  this  morning  long 
before  dayL';^  Lt,  and  after  a  weary,  long  as- 
cent up  one"  of  the  roughest  xoads  I  have 
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rrer  traTelled,  ^t  to  Tonfnath  temple  about 
•unrise,  an  antiquated  building  of  moderate 
siie  and  pretGnsions;  and,  after  half  an 
hour's  hard  climbing,  we  stood  upon  the 
summit  of  Tongnath,  twelve  thousand  feet 
above  the  sea,  with  an  amphitheatre  of  the 
iublimest  scenery  in  the  whole  world,  to 
describe  which  aU  lan^age  and  all  powers 
of  the  pencil  are  infimteiy  inadequate,  so  I 
•hall  not  attempt  either  the  one  or  the  other. 
The  ground  was  covered  with  white  hoar 
frost,  and  the  thick  carpet  of  moss  and  lich- 
ens required  carefUl  footing  to  prevent  fall- 
ing. We  had  now  got  above  all  herbage. 
A  dwarf  species  of  rhododendron  formed  the 
last  link  in  the  chain  of  herbage,  and  nest 
to  it  grew  the  dog  rose,  the  birch,  and  the 
mountain  ash,  all  of  them  dwarfed  to  a  min- 
iature size  before  they  ceased  to  esist.  I 
expeeted  to  have  been  more  affected  by  the 
highly  rarified  atmosphere  of  so  elevated  a 
pMition,  but  felt  no  inconvenience  from  it 
Here  Captain  R.  and  I  separated  for  a  time, 
he  in  pursuit  of  heavy  game,  I  after  the 
beautiful  Monal  pheasants.  Captain  R.  is 
an  enthusiastic  sportsman,  gifted  with  a 
strength  of  sinew  and  length  of  wind,  that 
seem  indefatigable,  with  a  certainty  of  aim 
that  mokes  every  shot  telL  I  found  the 
Monal  numerous,  but  exceedingly  wild  and 
wary,  either  running  throuffh  the  jungle  like 
hares,  or  flying  overiiead  like  flashes  of  light 
from  a  reflecting  mirror,  all  downhill.  The 
cock  pheasant  is  a  very  superb  bird,  and  I 
did  my  best  to  bag  one,  but  could  not,  but 
was  obliged  to  content  myself  with  a  young 
hen,  and  returned  to  my  tent  intensely 
pleased  with  the  scenexj. 

About  2  P.M.,  Captain  R.  returned,  after 
an  unsucccs^l  hunt  for  wild  goats  and  wild 
sheep,  amongst  precipices  where  even  they 
paused  before  they  leaped.  When  about  to 
give  up  the  chase  a  large  bear  made  his  ap- 
peaian'ee,  and,  mthout  perceiTing  R.,  gJi- 
ually  advanced  uphill  towards  the  spot  where 
he  sat;  now  grubbing  up  roots,  upsetting 
sUmes  to  get  at  the  beetles,  and  grunting 
forth  his  disgust  at  finding  so  scanty  a 
breakfast,  when  a  two-ounce  bullet  was 
lodged  in  his  chest,  which  floored  him ;  but 
in  ms  dying  struggles  the  bear  rolled  over  a 
precipice  some  hundred  feet  high,  to  form  a 
ll9ast  for  the  golden  eagles  tmit  abound  in 
these  mountains. 

Hih  October, — ^Here  todt  leave  of  Captain 
B.,  with  my  larder  well  replenished  with 
wu^  of  a  fat  sheep  that  he  had  kiUed  at 
Chopta.  Descended  for  two  hours  by  a  very 
frdr  bridle  road,  through  a  forest  of  yew 
trees,  box  and  cedar ;  and  as  we  got  lower 
the  oaky  rhododendron,  walnut,  and  chestnut 
became  most  numerous,  many  of  the  trees 
festooned  with  fleecy  moss,  or  ^an^ 
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gled  with  orchides.  After  crossing  a  little 
stream,  entered  upon  the  most  wretched  road 
possible,  at  best  a  mere  footpath,  cut  across 
nearly  peipendicular  mountains,  and  some- 
times earned  round  precipices,  and  over  fear- 
ful ravines  by  mere  scaflblds  laid  from  rock 
to  rock,  so  rudely  constructed  that  I  quaked 
fbr  my  ponies  a  dozen  times  as  they  were 
most  carefuUy  led  along  by  one  man  at  the 
head  and  two  at  the  tail,  to  prevent  their 
slipping.  The  custom  in  these  hills  is  not 
to  snoe  ponies,  the  naked  hoof  being  much 
more  secure ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that 
the  want  of  iron  shoes  is  never  felt  as  an  in- 
convenience. As  we  got  lower  down  we 
met  a  whole  army  of  white  monkeys,  or  lan- 
goors,  with  black  faces,  and  long  prehensile 
tails,  the  most  sagacious  brutes  possible. 
They  jumped  from  branch  to  branch,  and 
flrom  tree  to  tree  with  wonderful  cgility,  and 
kept  us  company  for  part  of  the  way  as 
easily  as  if  they  had  been  on  the  ground. 
They^  are  held  very  sacred  by  the  natives, 
and  it  is  reckonea  a  crime,  second  only  to 
homicide,  to  kill  one. 

Arrived  at  Okeemath  about  three  in  the 
afternoon,  having  been  on  the  march  nearly 
all  day. 

Okeemath  is  the  seat  of  the  rawul  of  Ke- 
damath,  who  holds  a  place  in  Hindoo  re- 
li^on  corresponding  with  that  of  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury.  The  palace  is  a  large, 
irregular  pile  of  substantial  masonry,  with  a 
very  nea^  gilded  temple  in  the  courtyard. 
There  is  little  bustle  and  no  pomp  about  it, 
with  nothing  of  the  picturesque,  and  without 
a  road  better  than  a  cow-path.  Soon  after 
the  tent  was  pitched  I  had  a  message  from 
the  rawul,  statmg  that  he  wished  to  pay  me 
a  visit.  Soon  after  ho  arrived,  led  by  the 
hand  by  one  of  his  subordinates,  a  deacon  or 
vicar,  as  if  he  had  been  blind.  He  is  a 
native  of  Madras,  a  little  fat  man,  very  dark 
compared  with  the  natives  of  the  hills,  intel- 
liganty  and  very  good-natured  and  chatty, 
wore  a  profusion  of  gold  earrings,  finger- 
rings,  and  bracelets,  and  had  lived  in  those 
parts  for  the  last  twenty-five  years.  He 
brought  me  a  lot  of  presents,  a  bag  of  musk, 
nine  cocoanuts,  a  large  tray  of  almonds  and 
raisins,  and  lumps  of  sugar,  a  jar  of  honey, 
a  piece  of  fine  muslin,  and  two  large  dried 
everlasting  flowers.  We  had  a  long  chat. 
I  asked  him  if  he  intended  returning  to  end 
his  days  in  Madras ;  but  he  replied  he  in- 
tended dying  at  his  post.  Though  he  had 
a  large  train  of  followers,  he  had  only  two 
natives  of  Madras  along  with  him,  showing 
that  nepotism  is  not  one  of  his  failings,  but 
that  he  distributes  the  loaves  and  fishes  of 
his  office  amongst  the  people  among  whom 
he  lives. 

Here  I  parted  with  my  ponies  for  a  time, 
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and  all  the  heayy  baggage  possible,  so  as  to 
travel  lightly;  besides,  the  road  onward  is 
not  fit  for  horses.  The  usual  mode  of  con- 
veyance on  n  grand  scale  is  by  the  common 
sheQp ;  two  little  canvas  bags,  connected  by 
a  strip  of  cloth,  are  thrown  across  their 
backs,  each  sheep  carrying  a  load  of  about 
twenty  pounds.  All  the  traffic  from  Thibet 
is  conveyed  in  this  way,  in  large  droves. 
Half  A  dozen  goats  are  posted  at  the  head 
of  each  drove,  like  pioneers  at  the  head  of  a 
marchinff  regiment,  and  the  whole  drove  of 
aeveral  hundreds,  or  thousands,  trudge  up- 
hill and  downhill,  with  as  much  order  as  so 
many  human  beings.  Towards  the  afternoon 
they  halt  for  the  day  to  rest  and  graze,  and 
at  night  are  gathered  close  together,  pro- 
tected by  immense  dogs,  which  keep  up  a 
bark  of  defiance  all  night  long. 

15th  October, — Started  at  sunrise,  and  had 
a  very  long  and  weary  descent  by  a  very  in- 
different road,  quite  discreditable  to  his  grace 
the  rawul,  and  got  to  the  river  Mundagnee 
about  seven,  one  of  the  main  streams  of  the 
Ganges ;  the  Aliknunda  and  the  Mundagnee 
being  the  twin  contributaries  to  the  same 
river.  I  found  a  good  straw  rope  bridge  over 
the  river ;  a  very  tremendous  torrent,  not  very 
broad,  but  so  deep  and  rapid,  as  to  render 
swimming  ponies  across  it  impossible.  After 
an  ascent  on  the  other  side,  equally  steep 
and  laborious,  got  to  Fanta  about  noon,  and 
pitched  camp. 

The  scenery  from  Nalaputhun  (which  we 
passed  about  eight)  up  the  valley  of  the 
Mundagnee,  though  less  extensive  than  that 
from  Tongnath,  is  more  within  one's  appre- 
ciation, with  all  the  elements  for  forming  the 
most  magnificent  landscapes  in  nature.  I 
could  not  resist  devoting  my  humble  efforts 
to  make  a  few  sketches,  m  hopes  of  at  some 
future  day  expanding  them  in  oil  colors ;  but, 
oh !  how  feeble  and  inadequate ;  to  do  such 
scenes  justice  would  require  the  mainsail  of 
a  ship  of  the  line,  with  a  Royal  Academy 
of  artists  to  transfer  them  to  canvas. 

Sublime  as  was  the  landscape  in  the  bright- 
ness of  day,  it  assumed  new  glories  as  the 
day  died  away  exhibiting  a  scries  of  dissolv- 
ing views  of  all  the  hues  of  the  rainbow ;  the 
green  tints  fading  into  the  yellow,  orange, 
the  rose,  the  purple,  the  violet,  and  the  in- 
digo, in  most  beautiful  prismatic  order,  till 
the  cold,  hard  earth  seemed  transformed  into 
heaven,  leaving  dull  man  alone  unchanged 
and  mortal. 

We  are  now  in  a  very  elevated  region, 
probably  eight  thousand  feet  above  the  sea ; 
vegetation  has  become  scanty,  the  soil  stony 
and  rocky,  and  the  crops  less  productive; 
the  people  more  primitive  and  more  warmly 
clad;  tne  cattle  more  stunted  in  ^wth, 
their  carcases  more  lean,  and  their  coats 


more  shaggy ;  but  the  wool  of  the  sheep  was 
of  superior  quality,  very  different  from  the 
hairy  coat  of  the  plains.  The  dress  of  the 
men  consisted  of  a  scanty  chintz  skull-cap, 
a  tunic  of  coarse  woollen  cloth  descending 
to  the  knee,  and  secured  with  a  girdle  of 
straw  rope,  with  trousers,  somewhat  short 
of  measure,  of  the  same  material  as  the  tunic. 
The  dress  of  the  women  I  feel  at  a  loss  to 
describe ;  they  looked  very  much  like  a  great 
bundle  of  clouts.  Both  sexes  seemed  very 
industrious ;  the  women  with  the  exception 
of  holding  the  plough,  and  sowing  the  grain, 

Eerforming  most  oi  the  labors  of  the  house- 
old  and  tne  field.  The  men  were  not  the 
less  idle  on  that  accoimt ;  each  wore  a  thick 
belt  of  wool  tied  round  his  middle,  which  he 
spun  into  a  thread  by  means  of  a  wooden 
spindle  suspended  from  the  finger  and  thumb, 
and  on  which  he  wound  it  when  properly 
twisted.  Indeed,  this  useful  article  is  in 
every  man's  hands  at  all  hours,  and  in  all 
places,  whether  sitting,  standing,  or  walking, 
and  the  ^-am  is  afterwards  woven  into  cloUi 
by  the  women  for  family  wear. 

The  hemp  plant  grows  indigenously  in 
these  hills  about  five  or  six  thousand  feet 
hi^h,  and  at  the  end  of  the  rains  it  becomes 
c^uite  a  jungle,  high  as  a  man's  head,  and  as 
impassable  as  a  field  of  wheat.  A  highly  in- 
toxicating drug,  called  gania,  is  got  uom  the 
seeds,  and  used  occasionally  by  the  natives. 
I  think  that  the  cultivation  of  hemp  on  a 
grand  scale,  for  the  purpose  of  exportation 
to  Europe,  would  be  a  very  profitable  specu- 
lation. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  cocks- 
comb, or  princes'  feather,  so  much  cared  for 
in  our  English  gardens,  is,  at  these  high  al- 
titudes, cultivated  for  food.  It  grows  to  a 
height  of  three  or  four  feet,  with  bimches 
of  Sowers  as  big  as  a  whitening  brush.  In- 
deed, it  is  a  staple  article  of  diet,  when 
ground  into  flour.  Rice  does  not  grow  at 
this  height,  and  barley  and  other  grain  but 
very  scantily.  To  meet  this  inconvenience 
such  villages  have,  in  general,  their  little 
farms  in  low  villages,  to  which  they  repair 
in  proper  seasons  for  grain  cultivation. 

Dunng  the  winter  the  snow  falls  heavily, 
and  lies  long  hereabouts,  even  for  many 
weeks  at  a  time ;  yet  winter  is  the  merriest 
season  of  the  year,  and  quite  a  caniivaL 
Deer  of  various  kinds  abound  in  the  forests ; 
their  tracks  are  easily  discovered ;  they  have 
no  chance  of  escape  in  the  deep  snow  from 
the  hunters  provided  with  snow  shoes,  and 
armed  with  spears.  Great  numbers  are 
therefore  killea  annually,  supplying  abun- 
dance of  fat  venison  to  make  up  for  the 
short  commons  of  the  summer  season. 

About  three  years  ago,  as  I  was  told,  the 
valley  of  Munoagnee  was  fearfully  ravaged 
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br  the  Maha-mume,  and  in  the  moderate- 
Bized  village  of  Sipjoogee,  about  forty  people 
were  carried  off  hy  it. 

16^  October. — Started  as  usual  about  sun- 
rise,  and  got  to  Akroat-Kotee  (the  Oak  Vil- 
lage) to  break£Bt8t ;  road  very  rugged,  with 
heavy  ups  and  downs.  Passed  some  stu- 
pendous cedars,  or  deodars  (God's  trees), 
worthy  indeed  of  such  a  name,  for  the  deo- 
dar is  the  noblest  tree  in  the  forest  to  look 
at,  and  its  wood  is  almost  imperishahle,  from 
bcong  surcharged  with  resin.  Of  all  timber 
that  ffrows  its  wood  is  most  prized  for  build- 
ing, but  as  it  is  not  very  abundant,  it  is 
chiefly  used  for  the  construction  of  temples, 
or  the  houses  of  the  priesthood. 

Descended  many  hundred  feet  to  Jilmin- 
puttan,  a  place  without  any  habitation,  where 
two  mountain  torrents  meet;  crossed  one 
of  them  by  a  wooden  bridge,  and  wended 
our  weary  way  up  the  right  bai^  of  the  other 
(the  Mundagnee),  far  above  its  level,  along 
a  slender  deer  track,  stretched  along  the 
brows  of  almost  precipitous  mountains,  and 
often  caiTied  from  headland  to  headland  by 
mere  ladders  laid  upon  the  most  crazy  sup- 
ports, that  required  all  my  courage  to  cross 
them.  Scenery  esceedingly  grand,  now  and 
then  exposing  the  snowy  peaks  overlooking 
Kedamath,  no  long  distance  o£  Arrived 
at  the  halting  place,  Oowreekhoond,  about 
two  p.if.,  where  there  is  a  comfortable  little 
dhurmsala  for  the  accommodation  of  travel- 
lers, but  no  room  to  pitch  a  tent. 

Oowreekhoond  gets  its  name  from  a  spring 
of  hot  water  that  bubbles  out  of  the  ground, 
and  fills  a  little  tank  on  its  way  to  the  river. 
The  temperature  of  the  spring  I  judged  to 
be  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  degrees, 
the  water  strongly  impr^nated  with  iron 
and  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  Such  a  spring 
in  Europe  would  be  a  valuable  estate,  but 
here  it  is  onl^r  an  object  of  superstition. 

Though  this  is  the  main  stream  of  the 
Munda^ee,  it  here  takes  the  name  of  the 
Kaligunga ;  it  is  only  a  few  yards  broad,  but 
exceedingly  deep  and  impetuous,  one  con- 
tinued cascade  stunning  the  ear  with  its 
Toar. 

nth  October. — I  slept  but  little  owing  to 
the  excessive  fatigue  of  yesterday,  the  cold- 
ness of  the  dhurmsala,  and  the  tremendous 
roar  of  the  Kaligunga,  onl^  a  very  few  yards 
distant.  Started  at  sunnse.  A  few  miles 
above  Oowreekhoond  saw  some  wild  goats, 
called  thars,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
river,  but  quite  beyond  reach  of  the  rifle ;  so 
I  was  contented  to  look  at  them  with  a  tel- 
escope. Thev  looked  nearlv  as  lar^  and  as 
heavy  as  donkeys  with  venr  long,  hairy  coats, 
of  a  dark-gray  color.  About  eight  passed 
Beem-Oodyar,  a  cave  farmed  by  a  large  mass 
-  of  overhanging  rock,  affording  good  shelter 
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from  rain,  and  with  enough  of  level  ground 
for  a  small  party.  Hereabouts,  the  masses 
of  granite  rock  are  of  a  most  colossal  size, 
many  of  them  being  as  large  as  parish 
churches.  All  these  must  have  been  de- 
tached from  precipices  many  hundred  feet 
above  their  present  site,  and  have  tumbled 
down  the  mountain  sides  like  foot-balls, 
crushing  the  patriarchs  of  the  forest  like 
stubble  beneath  a  wagon  wheel.  The  de- 
scent of  a  large  one  must  have  been  wordi 
going  a  hundred  miles  to  see.  About  a  mile 
above  Beem-Oodyar  crossed  a  small  stream 
of  clear  water  strongly  impregnated  wiUi 
sulphuretic  hydrogen.  Halted  an  hour  for 
breieikfast  on  the  skirts  of  the  forest :  foHage 
almost  European,  the  oak,  the  mountain  asn, 
the  alder,  the  birch  being  the  lost  trees  to 
be  seen.  As  we  advanced  the  scenery  as- 
sumed quite  a  new  character,  the  trees  save 
place  to  the  dog-rose,  the  rose  to  the  fern, 
the  fern  to  the  moss,  the  moss  to  the  lichen, 
the  lichen  to  absolute  stcrili^.  On  turning 
a  comer,  the  open  valley  of  kedamath  came 
suddenly  into  view,  walled  in  by  lofty  brown- 
colored  naked  rocks,  from  wmch  numerous 
streams  of  water  poured  forth,  the  infant 
tributaries  of  the  great  Oangcs.  At  the  end 
of  the  valley,  apparently  at  the  end  of  the 
world,  stood  the  most  sacred  temple  of  Ke- 
damath, still  a  ffood  way  off,  from  which  the 
main  chain  of  tne  highest  mountains  of  the 
world  rose,  rugged,  rocky,  and  precipitous- 
hill  piled  upon  hill,  glacier  resting  above 
glacier,  alp  piled  upon  alp,  far  alM>ve  the 
reach  of  man  s  ambition,  far  above  the  view 
of  the  wild  goat  or  ibex,  far  above  the  soar 
of  the  eagle,  in  an  atmosphere  too  rarified 
for  animal  existence,  where  the  snow-flake, 
the  lightning,  and  the  sunbeam  are  the  only 
visitants, — ^where  nature  sits  alone  enthroned 
in  unapproachable  majesty,  and  surveys  the 
wondernil  creation  of  Ood ! — ^Almighty  1 

Though  the  main  chain  of  the  Himma- 
layah  is  nearly^  thirtv  thousand  feet  above 
the  sea,  yet  science  has  demonstrated  that 
it  must  at  one  time  have  been  submerged 
deep  below  its  surface.  Though  the  general 
formation  be  granite,  yet  stratified  rocks  can 
readily  be  recognized  by  the  telescope,  and 
scientific  travellers  have  found  marine  fossils 
in  abundance  on  some  of  the  passes  about 
fifteen  thousand  feet  above  the  sea.  How 
infinite,  then,  must  that  subterranean  power 
have  been  to  have  upheaved  from  oceans' 
depths  into  rarified  air,  such  immeasurable 
masses  of  mountain  matter !  How  incom- 
prehensibly omnipotent  the  Oreator  of  such 
powers! 

No  wonder  that  the  natives  hold  those 
sublime  mountains  in  such  veneration,  that 
they  worship  them  as  the  abode  of  the  deity; 
and  that  they  are  ever  ready  to  offer  thm- 
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•elvefl  as  Tiotuns  upon  the  altar  of  MaMdeo 
(the  great  God)  in  the  patriarchic  belief  that 
the  more  valuable  the  sacrifice  the  more  ac- 
oe^ble  it  would  be  to  the  deity. 

The  temple  of  Kedarnath,  perhaps  the  most 
sacred  in  Hindoo  m3rthology,  stands  upon  a 
mtly  sloping  plain,  resembling  a  marsh  or 

;y  without  a  tree  or  a  shrub  within  many 
of  it,  and  at  an  eletation  of  probably 
eleven  thousand  feet.  It  is  apparently  of 
modem  construction,  with  a  somewhat  Ure- 
cian  facade,  and  the  usual  pyramidal  tower 
at  one  end,  still,  strange  to  say,  unfinished. 
The  stone  consists  of  mica  slate,  so  soft  and 
^sJ)le  on  bein^  dug  out  of  the  quarry  that 
it  admits  of  bemg  sawed  into  slabs,  or  cut 
with  a  hatchet ;  but,  when  exposed  to  the  air, 
it  soon  hardens,  and  becomes  durable  as 
sranite  itself  There  is  a  large  suite  of  office 
houses  near  the  temple  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  prilgrims.  The  season  of  pilgrimage 
was  now  over,  and  most  of  the  priests  and 
the  attendants  were  preparing  to  migrate  to 
lower  and  warmer  re^ons  during  the  rigor 
of  the  approaching  winter. 

I  found  the  Brahmins  sulky,  surly,  intol- 
erant, and  unaccommodating ;  averse  to  al- 
low me  the  use  of  a  hut,  or  the  benefit  of  a 
few  mats  to  cover  mv  tent  to  protect  me 
from  the  intense  cola;  repugnant  to  my 

gitchinff  nnr  tent  within  the  immediate  neiffh- 
orhooa  of  the  temple  dedicated  to  Mahaaeo 
(the  ^eat  God,)  and  every  article  and  every 
locality  was  tabooed.  Mahadeo's  temple 
could  not  be  polluted  with  the  presence  of 
my  unclean  tent,  on  the  same  ground  sward ; 
to' lend  me  Mahadoe's  mats  to  cover  it  would 
be  sacrilege ;  and  to  allow  me  to  occupy  one 
of  their  outhouses  where  holy  BrsKmins 
might  next  season  lodge,  could  not  be  per- 
mitted. Nevertheless,  I  selected  a  dry,  level 
spot  about  forty  yards  from  the  temple,  and 
pitched  the  tent  in  defiance  of  remonstrance, 
while  my  followers  found  shelter  in  the 
houses. 

About  two  P.M.,  being  provided  with  an 
intelligent  guide,  I  set  on  for  the  foot  of  the 
mountains ;  and  after  an  hour's  gradual  as- 
cent over  a  wet,  mossy  sward,  we  came  to  a 
chain  of  rocky  hills,  from  which  the  feeders 
of  the  great  Uanges  rush  out  in  ffreat  num- 
bers, all  of  which,  unitinff  within  me  distance 
of  a  mile  or  two,  expand  into  an  unfordable 
river.  To  bathe  in  it  is  esteemed  an  act  of 
great  devotion,  and  though  the  temperature 
was  about  the  freezing  point,  the  Hindoos 
of  my  party  plunged  into  the  sacred  stream 
over*  head  and  ears,  though  most  of  them 
caught  severe  colds  in  consequence  of  their 
bath. 

On  a  near  approach  to  the  above  chain  of 
hills  they  were  found  to  be  an  enormous 
bouldery  or  moraine-»an  accumulation  of  im- 


mense stones  brought  down  from  the  over- 
looking mountains  by  avalanches,  every  year 
adding  to  their  numbers,  and  thousands  of 
years  enlarging  the  debris  to  the  magnitude 
of  the  mountain  range. 

Treading  along  to  the  ri^ht,  the  guide 
brought  us  to  a  sort  of  tarpeian  rock,  ^dled 
Byrovajamp,  from  the  summit  of  which  pil* 
^ms  were  wont  to  throw  themselves  as  uv- 
ing  sacrifices,  thus  ending  their  days  by  being 
dashed  to  pieces.  Such  living  sacrifices 
were  considered  acts  of  supreme  devotion, 
insuring  the  victim  the  highest  rewards  in  a 
future  state  of  existence. 

From  this  rock  the  no  less  celebrated  Val- 
ley of  the  Shadow  of  Death,  called  Mahapuntt 
takes  its  rise,  a  long  ascending  slope  between 
two  rocky  precipices,  that  ends  in  perpetual 
snow.  According  to  Hindoo  mythology, 
this  Mahapunt  is  believed  to  be  the  most 
direct  road  to  the  world  of  spirits.  With  the 
assurance  of  the  most  favored  reception  after 
the  journey  of  this  life  is  over,  pilgrims  bent 
upon  self-sacrifice  took  leave  of  their  rela- 
tions, as  before  an  execution ;  with  the  reso- 
lution of  never  returning,  and  the  conviction 
that  if  they  only  persevered  long  enough  and 
far  enough,  they  would  be  rewarded  with  a 
blessed  immortality,  they  entered  the  Valley 
of  the  Shadow  of  Death,  and  eventually  per- 
ished in  the  snow. 

Such  sacrifices  conferred  a  solemn  celeb- 
rity upon  the  surviving;  relations  of  the  de- 
ceased, perhaps  equal  in  their  own  little  cir- 
cle to  that  of  Marcus  Ourtius  himself  in  the 
proud  days  of  ancient  Rome.  Of  late  years 
these  human  sacrifices  were  prohibited  by  the 
company's  government,  under  the  heaviest 
penalties  to  the  accomplices ;  this  ordinance 
nas  become  as  obsolete  as  that  of  Suttee,  but 
tradition  records  an  incredible  destruction  of 
human  life  in  times  long  sone  by. 

The  world  wiU  cry  out,  What  on  infamoua 
government  was  that  of  the  old  East  India 
Company,  that  tolerated  such  enormities  so 
long !  How  very  horrible,  indeed !  scream 
out  our  y&ey  good  Christian  people.  What 
benighted  ignorance!  howls  out  Exeter  Hall; 
send  out  more  missionaries — more  Bibles ; 
drag  those  heathens  from  the  error  of  their 
ways  and  convert  them  by  fair  means,  or  by 
any  means !  Every  good  Cliristian  must  con- 
gratulate humanity  on  the  suppression  of  such 
barbarous  rites ;  but  however  much  he  may 
reprobate  them,  they  convey  a  moral  lesson 
that  may  have  a  good  effect  on  our  own  more 
enlightened  society.  Have  we,  good  people, 
no  S}Tovajamp  amongst  ourselves  over  which 
our  victims  or  society  are  daily  precipitating 
themselves,  to  get  rid  of  a  life  rendered  too 
intolerable  to  be  endured?  Have  we  no 
Mahapunt  up  which  our  religious  devotees 
clamber  in  convent  chains  till  they  perish  in 
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the  fireezing  doisters  of  monastic  life  P  Have 
vre  no  funeral  piles  on  which  our  broken- 
hearted  widows  offer  themselves  up  as  vic- 
tims to  their  deceased  husbands'  mal-admin- 
istrationP  Have  we  no  Jaggemauth  cars 
before  .whose  wheels  our  idolatrous  daugh- 
ters prostrate  themselves  and  get  crushed  to 
deatn  ?  Let  our  fashionable  ladies  answer. 
Is  infanticide  less  known  amongst  us  than 
it  formerly  was  amongst  the  Bajpoots  ?  Let 
our  match-making  fathers  and  mothers  an- 
swer. 

Let  us  consiUt  the  records  of  the  Coroner's 
Courts,  the  Divorce  Courts,  the  Lisolvent 
Courts,  our  courts  of  inouest  and  our  courts 
of  fashion,  and  we  shall  find  that  for  one 
primitive  Hindoo,  that  sacrificed  his  life  for 
what  he  considered  the  good  of  his  soul,  a 
hundred  of  our  fellow-countrymen— ave,  and 
of  our  fellow-countrywomen,  have  fallen  vic- 
tims to  their  own  acts  and  dicir  own  hands. 
Mais  reocnir  a  nos  moiUons.  There  being  no 
glaciers  hereabouts  to  interest  one,  and  the 
snow  line  being  at  present  a  great  deal  too 
high  to  reach  it  so  late  in  the  afternoon,  I  made 
my  wa^  back  to  my  little  tent.  I  found  the 
Brahmms  more  complaisant  than  when  I  first 
arrived,  and  willing  to  let  me  have  the  use 
of  the  house,  but  they  were  all  so  absurdly 
low  as  not  to  admit  of  standing  upright  in 
them,  and  so  suspicious  looking  as  to  fleas, 
that  I  declined  usmg  them.  With  two  good 
mats  to  cover  my  hut,  and  an  abundant  lit- 
ter of  dry  grass  upon  the  ground,  I  made 
myself  as  comfortable  as  circumstances  per- 
mitted to  pass  a  very  cold  night. 

Learned  from  a  register  book  shown  to 
me  that  during  the  last  twenty-three  years 
only  twenty-eignt  Europeans  had  visited  Ke- 
damath. 

ISih  October. — Spent  a  miserably  uncom- 
fortable night,  though  I  went  to  bed  with 
my  clothes  on ;  the  poor  dogs  felt  more  than 
I  did,  and  actually  whined  with  the  cold, 
and  I  had  to  keep  them  quiet  by  casting  off 
their  chains,  and  letting  tnem  lie  at  the  foot 
of  the  bed.  This  morning  the  ground  was 
white  with  hoar  frost,  with  ice  on  every 
pool.  I  felt  quite  benumbed  with  cold,  wim 
great  giddiness,  singing  of  the  ears,  violent 
headache,  rapidity  of  pulse,  increased  fre- 
quency of  breathing,  and  loss  of  vital  energy, 
all,  no  doubt,  the  consequence  of  a  rarined 
atmosphere.  The  weather  had  become  cloudy 
and  threatening,  and  a  fall  of  snow  was 
thought  probable,  so  I  resolved  to  descend 
forthwith,  and  hastened  down  to  Akroat- 
kotee.  Fortunate  it  was  that  I  did  so,  for  a 
heavy  fall  of  snow  took  place  the  same  af- 
ternoon, whitening  the  mountains,  and  pos- 
sibly rendering  the  road  for  a  time  impassa- 
ble. 

19(h  October, — ^Made  a  long  retrograde 


maioh  to  Oopat  Kassy,  opposite  to  Okaa- 
muth.  Fired  at  two  ^hakur  deer  or  Mont- 
jack  about  three  hundred  yards  off,  but 
missed  them.  Shot  a  brace  of  fine  Calidge 
pheasants,  male  and  female,  very  desirable 
additions  to  the  larder,  now  almost  empty. 
These  birds  have  the  habit  of  hiding  them- 
selves in  the  dense  foliage  of  trees  when 
flushed  by  dogs,  and  sit  in  fancied  security. 
I  had  some  difficulty  in  discovering  them 
even  when  under  the  tree,  and  shot  them  as 
they  set.  Horreseo  referenSf  but  a  hungry 
man  cannot  afford  to  adhere  at  all  times  to 
the  etiquette  of  sporting.  Another  snow- 
storm has  to-day  whitened  the  mountains ; 
but  a  large  portion  of  surface  continues 
black  and  bare,  owing  to  the  perpendicular 
formati<m  of  the  rocks.  This  is  a  very  sub- 
lime encampment.  The  great  square  moun- 
tain mass  of  Budrinath  on  the  rig^t,  the 
serrated  range  Kedamath  on  the  1^ ;  widi 
the  intermecuate  field  filled  up  with  ranges 
of  jnountains,  like  the  waves  of  the  ocean 
in  a  storm,  of  all  tints  from  russet  brown 
to  cobalt  blue. 

Clouds  of  locusts  still  hover  about  in  for- 
lorn hopes  of  being  able  to  cross  the  snowy 
range.  Saw  several  cases  of  goitre  here, 
but  the  disease  is  not  uncommon  in  this 
quarter  of  the  province.  Many  would  feel 
londy  and  wretched  in  travelling  so  long 
without  seeing  a  white  face,  or  having  oc- 
casion to  speak  a  word  of  English ;  but  I  do 
noty  and  no  one  capable  of  appreciating 
such  wonderfuUv  fine  scenery  ought  to  be 
discontented,  'f  here  is  a  fine  old  bird  or 
beast,  perhaps  a  monitor,  to  be  heard  about 
the  altitude  of  eight  thousand  feet,  and  oft 
in  the  stilly  night  its  familiar  call  of  **  what ! 
what !  "  repeated  at  intervals  of  a  few  sec- 
onds, is  very  pleasant  company. 

26^  October, — ^Entered  upon  a  new  route 
homeward,  and  made  a  very  long  descent  to 
Bhery,  on  the  main  chain  of  the  Mundagnee. 
crossed  over  the  river  on  a  good  bridge,  and 
then  found  my  ponies  and  my  heavy  bag- 
gage all  safe  and  sound.  Mounted  right 
gladly,  rode  up  a  very  long  ascent,  and  en- 
camped in  verj*  fine  forest  scenery  at  the  vil- 
lage of  Kanara.  Was  informed  that  about 
three  years  ago  the  Maha-murrie  raged 
dreadfully  hereabouts,  carrying  off  twenty 
and  thirty  people  in  small  villages,  and  six^ 
or  seventy  in  large  ones. 

2lst  Odo&€r.--^tarted  at  sunrise  as  usual, 
and  after  many  ups  and  downs  got  to  the 
first  ridge  of  a  lofty  chain  of  mountuns, 
overlooung  the  Pokree  valley,  and  continu- 
ing about  Uie  same  level  through  oaks  and 
rhododendron,  and  very  beautiful  scenery, 
arrived  at  Pokree  about  two  p.m.  Here  I 
found  the  commissioner  of  Kumaon,  and 
became  his  guest;  he  was  occupying  asmall 
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rude  bungalow  of  two  rooms,  formerly 
erected  by  the  superintendent  of  some  cop- 
per mines,  but  the  speculation  did  not  an- 
swer, and  the  mining  was  stopped.  The 
valley  of  Pokree  is  very  pretty,  with  exten- 
fdve  rice  cultivation,  but  much  sickness  at 
present  prevails  amongst  the  people,  and 
great  numbers  came  to  me  for  medicine  and 
advice ;  my  little  stock  was  soon  exhausted, 
but  I  promised  if  they  would  brin^  any  of 
their  invalids  into  Almorah  I  would  do  my 
best  to  restore  them  to  health,  a  promise 
that  only  half  satisfied  them,  for  their  peti- 
tions for  present  relief  were  so  urgent,  tnat  I 
felt  quite  vexed  I  could  not  comply  with 
their  urgent  demands. 

Visit^  the  copper  mines,  found  the  shafts 
nearly  horizontal,  most  of  them  Med  with 
water  or  blocked  up  with  rubbish.  Found 
some  women  coUectmg  the  ore  from  the  r^- 
use  formerly  thrown  out  by  the  miners. 
They  first  beat  the  mass  pretty  fine  with  a 
wooden  mallet,  then  they  drew  it  upon  an 
inclined  wooden  board  with  grooves,  cut  out 
horizontally  upon  it,  over  which  trickled  a 
stream  of  water,  the  metallic  particles  set- 
tled upon  the  grooves,  while  the  earthy 
parts  being  light  were  washed  away. 

22cL  October. — Started  at  the  usual  hour  of 
sunrise,  and  though  the  descent  was  contin- 
uous the  whole  way,  did  not  get  to  Bamoath, 
on  the  bed  of  the  Aliknunda  till  near  noon. 
Here  the  Alikntmda  is  a  very  miffhty  river, 
having  absorbed  the  waters  of  the  Pindur 
far  above  this  point.    Crossed  over  by  the 
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usual  crazy  straw  rope  bridffe,  swam  the 
ponies  across  with  little  trouble,  the  stream 
being  very  gentle.  Continued  to  ascend  the 
left  bank  of  the  great  river  for  an  hour  or 
more  to  Kumpray,  at  the  junction  of  the 
Pindur  road,  exceedingly  rough,  rocky,  and 
stairy,  a  masterpiece  of  engineering — scen- 
ery wonderfully  nne.  What  a  splendid  song 
might  be  written  on  the  meeting  of  the  wa-* 
ters  at  Kumpray.  What  an  immortal  pic- 
ture it  would  make ! 

Here  a  Sepoy  of  my  regiment  was  carried 
up  to  my  tent,  being  very  sick  and  quite  un- 
able to  proceed  homewards;  his  legs  were 
enormously  swollen  from  the  bites  of  the 
venomous  flies  in  these  low  places,  with  nu- 
merous ulcers— in  fact,  he  was  in  a  most  dis- 
tressing condition,  so  I  gave  him  my  dandy 
engaged  four  bearers,  and  sent  him  onwards 
to  Athbudree.  Next  day  when  I  reached 
Athbudree,  I  found  that  ne  had  died  on  the 
way;  the  putwarry  took  possession  of  his 
effects  to  be  sent  into  Almorah  to  the  captain 
of  his  company.  The  body  was  buried  with 
all  funeral  ceremonies  by  the  Brahmins. 

As  I  am  now  returning  over  travelled 
^ound,  I  shall  not  continue  this  journal 
nirther  than  stating  that  I  arrived  at  Al- 
morah on  the  28th  October,  very  much  satis- 
fied with  my  trip  to  the  Snow,  very  much  dis- 
posed to  pity  my  messmates  for  pottering 
about  the  hiU-tops,  contenting  themselves 
with  looking  at  the  grandest  scenery  of  the 
world  through  their  telescopes. 

FEBIN0EE. 


( 


A  Nbw  Hippopotamus. — Another  hippopot- 
amas  was  born  in  tbo  Jardin  dcs  Plantes  m  Paris 
on  the  18th  of  May.  lie  was  received  at  noon 
on  the  brink  of  the  basin  of  the  rotunda,  in  the 
arms  of  his  keeper,  and  immediately  taken  away. 
The  maternal  hippopotamus  had  no  time  to  see 
her  offspring,  and  yet  she  indulged  in  a  long  fit 
of  anger.  Without  the  aid  of  an  enormous  whip 
with  which  the  keeper  was  furnished,  ho  could 
hardly  have  secured  his  retreat ;  but  by  its  aid 
he  succeeded  in  ^cttin^  out  of  the  basin  and 
shutting  the  grate  behind  him. 

MM.  Isidore  GcofTroy-Saint-IIilaire  and  Flor- 
ent  Prdvost  were  immediately  called  in,  and 
they  found  that  the  new-comer  was  a  very  well- 
formed  male.  He  was  placed  in  a  basin  exposed 
to  the  sun,  and  ho  immediately  took  to  swim- 
ming and  splashing  about  ns  though  he  had  taken 
lessons  from  his  father  and  mother. 

He  was  fed  on  warm  cow's  milk,  which  he 
drank  with  avidity ;  in  four  days  he  consumed 
nearly  three  gallons  of  it.  He  slept  a  good  part 
of  each  day  on  a  bed  of  straw  covered  witn  a 
flannel  blanket ;  the  rest  of  the  time  he  amused 
himself  in  a  basin  of  warm  water. 


His  keeper,  who  did  not  leave  him  for  a  mo- 
ment, could  not  make  the  least  movement  but 
bis  nursling  would  open  his  eyes  enough  to  as- 
sure himself  that  his  adopted  father  was  not 
coing  to  leave  him.  At  night  he  slept  with  his 
head  on  his  keeper's  breast,  and  slept  well  until 
daybreak. 

When  he  wanted  to  drink  he  roared  like  a 
calf,  which  indeed  he  somewhat  resembled  in 
form.  He  measured  about  four  feet  in  length 
and  weighed  one  hundred  and  thirty  pounds  at 
birth.  His  skin,  soft,  moist,  and  mellow  to  the 
touch,  had  nothing  of  that  rose-lint  which  char- 
acterized the  two  other  hippopotamuses  bom  in 
the  menagerie  in  1858  and  1859.  It  was  black- 
ish in  some  places,  and  in  others  of  a  grayish 
white.  There  was  also  a  very  queer  orange'tint 
about  his  lips. 

On  the  2d  instant  it  was  noticed  that  his 
mouth  was  bloody,  and  on  examination  it  was 
found  that  several  teeth  were  coming  through. 
While  they  were  wondering  at  this  precocity, 
the  poor  animal  was  taken  with  convulsions  and 
died  in  a  few  minutes. 
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Art  KUHoni  may  be  had  tat  13  cents;  and  It  b  well  worth  while  for  snbeeribcrs  or  pnrchssen  to  oopplsftl  9aj 
yolmmm  they  may  hate,  and  thus  graatlj  enhance  their  value. 
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STANZAS  FOR  MUSIC. 

BY  PATRICK  SCOTT. 


To  erery  j^ag  there  comes  relief, 
And  ragged  thoaghts  will  softer  grow, 

As  masic  poors  for  listening  grief 
Her  harmony  of  woe — 

0  joy !  no  touch  of  thine  can  greet 

The  moamer  with  a  soaod  so  sweet. 

So  thou  wilt  sing  in  other  lan^ 
Where  I  am  not,  and  may  not  bo ; 

And  thonghtfal  wake  with  trembling  hands 
The  chords  I  strung  for  thee ; 

And  I  will  fancy  that  my  heart 

Caa  hear  thy  voice,  where'er  thou  art. 

Farewell !  unto  that  Eastern  shore 
Will  fav'ring  winds  to  bear  thee  rise : 

And  dreary  waters  passing  o'er, 
Will  take  the  tone  of  sighs ; 

And  cloudless  sans  will  light  thy  years— 

But  will  not  dry  my  fount  of  tears. 

How  often  do  oor  fates  destroy 
The  bliss  that  is  imperfect  yet; 

As  if  the  soul  but  learnt  from  joy 
The  lesson  of  regret  I 

Loss  draws  its  very  life  from  gftin, 

And  pleasure  sows  the  crop  of  pain ! 

Yet  why  lament,  anthankfhl  mnse  4 
Why  give  these  bitter  fancies  scope  ? 

Ah !  dear  are  memory's  saddest  hues 
Beyond  the  flush  of  hope : 

And  sober-tinted  thoughts  are  best 

When  life  is  sinking  in  the  west 

^•^ConstUutioncU  Prms  Mgffoanne, 


THE  UPLAND  PATH. 

Wise  men^r  such  as  to  the  world  seem  wlso. 
Picture  old  age  the  downhill  path  of  Life, 
Dimmed  by  tlie  vapors  of  a  lower  earth. 
Drawn  from  its  stagnant  waters.    Nay,  not  so ; 
But,  rather,  upward  where  the  mountains  stand 
Gnarding  the  young  green  valleys,  lies  his  way 
On  whose  broad  front  is  set  the  crown  of  years. 
Silent,  and  filled  with  beauty,  shall  he  go. 
As  one  who  travels  towards  the  source  of 

streams. 
And,  pondering  thoughtfully,  comes  unaware 
On  landlocked  tarns,  whose  stilly  waters  keep 
The  face  of  heaven  in  memory !    Far  below, 
The  maddening  rivers  keep  the  Seas  in  diose. 
Till  the  vexed  ocean  beats  the  curbing  shore: 
And,  BtriAing  still  for  mastery,  the  rough  whms 
Grapple  the  yielding  argosies.    Not  for  him 
Sounds  their  wild  roar  amid  his  calm  of  skies. 
Save  when,  perchance,  some  shriek  of  human 

woe 
Leaps  to  the  clouds  that  roll  beneath  his  feet. 
Touching  the  common  nature  in  his  heart, 
Unmoved  ho  stands,  and,  in  a  trance  of  soul. 


*Mid  God-ward  dieams,  between  ih«  rifted  peaki 
Beholds  the  face  Divine.    So,  pressing  on. 
Higher  and  higher  still,  and  breathing  still 
A  clearer,  purer  air,  he  comes  at  length 
To  earth's  last  foothold,  and  stands  face  to  fkce 
With  the  great  Change!     Undaunted,  undis- 
mayed, 
Thouffh  round  him  close  the  everlastinff  bills. 
And  darkness  falls  npnro'iitnras  a  shnmd, 
He  casts  bis  feeble  frame  on  Nature's  heart, 
That  beats  to  his  again;  then,  heavenward- 
bound. 
Sets  firm  his  foot  upon  the  Path  of  Souls. 

E.  L.  Hbeyst. 
— Chambers's  Journal. 


THE  SPECTRE  OF  1860. 

Tkw  years  since,  empire,  kinj^dom,  constitution. 
Church,  noblesse  bourgeoisie,  through  Europo 
trembled 
At  the  grim  fiend  yclept  Red  Kevolution, 

Who  still  his  forces  underground  assemUed, 
Crowns,  mitres,  coronets,  prepared  to  humble,  ' 
And  manner,  laws,  and  arts  in  one  wild  rmtt 
jnmUe,— 

That  in  their  place  an  edifice  might  grow. 

Squared  by  the  socialistic  line  and  level ; 
Its  planners/ Robespierre,  Mirabean,  and  Co.— 
The  bead  man  in  their  '^Co."  being   tbto 
Devil ; 
A  Phalanst&rt,  whb  «  Procmstes'  Presi, 
For  stretching  small  folks  big  and  «q«eeang  b^ 
folks  less. 

Ten  years  have  passed,  and  mooarcbs  still  are 
shaking 
Upon  their  thrones ;  In  eonrt  atid  church  and 
mart. 
Nobles,  priests,  citizens  are  still'a^iuaking; 

Still  all  is  feverish  doabt  and  shock  ana  start  ;• 
Still  a  red  spectre  looms  outside  the  door ; 
An  earthquake  still  is  pent  beneath  the  heaving 
floor. 

Thebonnei  rouge  upon  that  spectre's  brow 
Sltlt  shows, lialf  hid  by  an  imperial  crown; 

It  wears  the  sansculotte's  foul  rags,  but  now 
A  purple  robe  conceals  them,  sweeping  down; 

In  the  dark  shadows  of  the  Janus-face 

Anarch's  and  Despot's  traits  with  kindred  sneer 
embrace. 

A  Tuatch  is  in  the  Tohret-gloved  right  hand. 
The  tlovn-bent  bead  is  iisteoii^  tow'nls  the 
^onnd. 
While  from  beneath  where  the  veiled  form  holds 
stand 
Comes  faintly  up  the  miners'  muffled  sound : 
And  TDinid  the  front  of  brass  and  feet  of  clajr, 
In  blood,  with  bayonets  writ,  runs—"  L'Empire 
c'est  la  paiz." 


^ 
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FfoiA  The  Now  York  ErMiiDg  Post 
JEBQME  BONAPABTE. 

This  mat  age  and  physical  infirmity  of 
JeromelBonaparte,  and  the  recent  accounts 
of  his  illness,  have  prepared  the  public  for 
tiie  onnotmoement  of  his  death,  brought  to 
us  by  the  Parana.  Wi^  lum  dies  the  last 
of  the  Bonapartes  ctf  the  same  generation  as 
the  ^tt9at  founder  of  the  djmasty ;  and  though 
inferior  to  the  other  brothers  in  most  respects, 
none  of  them— excepting,  of  course,  ms  il* 
lustrious  brother — wlb  been  r^arded  with 
Budi  interest  by  the  people  of  tnis  country. 
B  b  to  his  American  marriaffe  and  his  dis- 

graoeAil  practical  denial  of  it  that  Jerome 
onaparte  owes  his  notoriety  (we  know  no 
better  word)  in  the  United  States. 

He  was  bom  at  ^accio,  Corsica,  on  the 
15th  of  December,  1784,  and,  consequently, 
Was  serenty-six  years  old  at  itie  time  of  his 
death.  He  was  fifteen  years  younger  than 
Napoleon  I.,  and  when  the  latter  had  fahrly 
entered  on  his  career  of  military  glory,  young 
Jerome  was  at  the  school  of  Madame  Cam- 
pan,  at  Paris.  He  subseouently  attended 
tiie  college  of  Juilly,  and  when  scarcely  six- 
teen years  old  enter^  the  navy.  Napoleon 
in  his  schemes  of  aggrandizement  made  use 
of  his  entire  &mily,  and  widi  the  hope  and 
aadntion  that  Jerome  would  sustain  his 
power  on  the  sea  he  two  years  later  raised 
mm  to  the  command  of  the  corvette  L'Eper- 
yier,  and  sent  him  to  St  Domingo,  to  assist 
in  quelling  the  insurrection  headed  by  Tou- 
issant  L'OuTerture.  Jerome  was  sent  back 
with  despatches  b^ore  the  expedition  ended, 
in  1802  Napoleon  ordered  Jerome  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  southern  coast  of  this  country  to 
cruise  about  for  English  vessels.  France  at 
that  time  being  at  war  with  ikigland.  In 
this  enterprise  the  young  naval  commander 
appears  to  have  shown  more  discretion  than 
valor,  for  fearing  to  meet  the  enemy  he  re- 
tired to  ^e  port  of  New  York.  The  fame 
vi  his  brother  ensured  for  him  a  wann  recep- 
tion, and  he  travelled  southward,  mingling 
in  the  best  society  of  this  city  and  Philadel- 
phia. In  Baltimore  he  became  acquainted 
with  lIQss  Elizabeth  Patterson,  the  oaughter 
of  a  wealthy  merchant  of  that  place,  and 
alter  a  short  courtship  was  mamed  to  her 
cm  the  24th  of  December,  Biriiop  Carrol  of- 
ficiating. The  aUianee  created  conmderable 
talk  at  the  time.  Young  Jerome,  then  but 
twenty  years  old,  after  remaining  a  year  in 
tint  country,  decided  to  return  to  France, 
end  inform  his  brother  persontdly  of  ^e 
marriage.  He  embarked  with  his  bride  in 
an  American  ship  for  Lisbon*  whence  he 
hastened  to  Paris,  leaving  Madame  Bona- 
parte on  the  vessel. 

Of  •ourae  Napoleon  had  heard  of  the  alii* 
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ance,  was  highly  indignant,  and  his  recep- 
tion of  his  young  brother  was  any  thing  but 
cordiaL  The  emperor  issued  a  decree  an- 
nulling the  marriage,  though  the  pope,  Pius 
Vn.,  with  conscientious  heroism  refused  to 
allow  a  divorce,  notwithstanding  tiie  threats 
of  the  angry  Napoleon.  There  is  no  reason 
to  believe  that  Jerome  Bonaparte  married 
Miss  Patterson  from  other  than  motives  of 
true  afibction,  and  he  visited  Paris  expressly 
to  win  Napoleon's  consent  to  the  union,  whien 
he  did  not  then  think  of  breaking,  but,  un- 
fbrtunately,  his  afibction  could  not  withstand 
other  influences,  and  the  young  man  'con- 
sented to  sacrifice  his  wife  and  the  child  to 
which  in  the  meanwhile  she  had  ^ven  birth 
in  England,  to  the  ambition  of  his  brother. 
This  he  called  "  immolating  himself  on  the 
altar^  of  the  Napoleon  dynasty."  Such  was 
the  influence  Napoleon  exercised  ov^  the 
members  of  the  fimiily,  that  at  his  demand, 
the  husband  deserted  nis  bride  and  the  father 
disowned  his  child.  Jerome  re-entered  the 
navjr  and  Madame  Bonaparte  returned  to 
Baltimore.  They  never  met  again. 
^  Over  half  a  century  has  passed  since  that 
time,  and  both  parties  have  lived  utterly  es- 
tranged, Jerome  pursuing  the  career  marked 
out  for  him  by  nis  ambitious  brother,  and 
his  injured  wife  remaining  in  dignified  re- 
tirement in  her  native  city.  She  Uves  there 
still,  surrounded  by  friends,  her  single  hope 
and  purpose  the  exaltation  of  her  son  to  the 
rank  which  his  blood,  in  her  estimation,  en- 
titles him  to.  Her  grandson,  who  graduated 
at  West  Point,  and  is  now  an  officer  in  the 
French  army,  has  never  been  willing  to  dis- 
grace himself  by  impeaching  the  legality  of 
his  grandmother's  marriage,  though  tempted 
in  various  ways  to  an  extent  whidi  no  ordi- 
nary fortitude  could  resist. 

The  father,  on  the  oUier  hand,  never 
turned  to  lock  upon  his  injured  wife  again 
after  deserting  her,  but  regardless  of  every 
instinct  of  niorality  and  manliness  married 
again  on  the  12th  of  August,  1807,  the  Prin- 
cess Frederica  Catherina,  daughter  of  tiie 
present  kin^  of  Wurtemburg.  Ho  was  soon 
after  proclaimed  king  of  Westphalia.  He 
had,  in  the  mean  time,  done  the  state  some 
service  on  the  sea,  as  ambassador  to  Algiers, 
and  by  capturing  some  English  merchant- 
men in  the  West  Indies,  for  which  he  was 
made  an  admiral,  and  decorated  with  the 
Cross  oi  tiie  Legion  of  Honor.  He,  however, 
diriiked  naval  me,  and  after  his  accession  to 
the  throne  of  Westphalia,  never  ventured  to 
sea  again.  His  government  of  that  king- 
dom, which  comprised  all  the  northern  por- 
tion of  the  Prussian  dominions,  and  em- 
braced an  area  of  nearly  ei^ht  thousand 
square  miles,  was  mild  and  hberal,  rather 
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from  the  easy  good-nature  of  the  ruler  than 
from  any  serious  desire  to  increase  the  sum 
of  human  liberty. 

When  Nai)oleon  undertook  the  expedition 
against  Russia,  Jerome  was  called  to  his  aid, 
and  took  part  in  the  battles  of  Mihilon  and 
Smolensk.  In  1814,  at  the  abdication  of  the 
emperor,  he  retired,  with  his  wife,  to  Aus- 
tria;  but  on  the  return  of  Napoleon  from 
Elba,  returned  to  Paris.  At  Waterloo  Je- 
rome had  the  work  of  opening  that  great 
battle,  and  the  disastrous  result  of  the  con- 
flict sent  him  to  live  with  his  wife's  relations, 
in  Wurtemberg,  but  he  soon  left  them  for 
Austria. 

The  revolution  of  1848  brought  him  into 
notice  again ;  for,  though  he  took  no  part  in 
it  or  in  the  coup  cPetat  of  1851,  fSeunily  pride 
induced  Louis  Napoleon  to  invito  his  uncle 
to  his  imperial  court.  Since  that  time  Prince 
Jerome  has  lived  at  the  Palais  RoyaL  His 
children  by  his  second  wife  are  Prince  Na- 
poleon, bom  in  1823,  who  married  the  Prin- 
cess Clotilde  of  Sardinia,  and  in  case  of  the 
death  of  the  prince  imperial,  is  heir  to  the 
throne  of  France ;  and  tne  Princess  Mathilde, 
a  lady  now  forty-one  years  old,  and  the  di- 
vorced wife  of  Prince  Demido£  Another 
son,  Jerome  Napoleon,  bom  in  1814,  died 
at  Florence  in  1846. 

The  character  of  Jerome  Napoleon  pre- 
sents no  features  of  grandeur.  n.e  was  the 
mere  tool  of  his  great  brother,  and  owes 
what  little  space  he  may  occupy  in  history 
wholly  to  accidental  circumstances,  which 
he  did  not  improve  to  any  great  advantage. 
He  was  one  or  those  many  persons  in  promi- 
nent positions  who  would  nave  been  better 
and  hfl^pier  in  some  humble  station,  and  his 
name  will  go  down  to  posterity  only  as  a 
satellite  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte.  Personally 
his  manners  were  pleasant  and  aSable,  and 
there  are  still  living  many  of  our  old  dtixens 
who  well  remember  his  visit  to  this  country, 
and  have  met  him  in  society  or  while  trav- 
elling. 

From  The  United  States  Gazette. 

Jeeome  passed  nearly  a  year  in  the  United 
States,  but  the  marriage  displeased  Napo- 
leon, who  ordered  him  oack  to  France,  and 
gave  strict  orders  that  Madame  Jerome 
should  not  be  permitted  to  land  anywhere 
in  the  French  dominions.  Jerome  landed 
at  Lisbon,  and  made  his  way  through  Spain 
to  Paris.  He  sent  his  wife  round  by  sea  to 
Holland,  where  she  was  not  permitted  to 
land.  She  then  crossed  over  to  England, 
and  took  up  her  abode  at  Camberwell,  near 
London.  There,  on  the  7th  of  July,  1805, 
she  gave  birth  to  a  son,  who  was  nam^ 
Jerome  Napoleon  Bonaparte.  Meanwhile, 
the  emperor  had  caused  the  marriage  to  be 


to  the  laws  of  Franoej 
and  he  had  solicited  Pope  Pius  VIL  to  issue 
a  bull  annulling  it  The  pope  refused  to  do 
this  s  on  the  contrary,  he  dedared  tiie  maxw 
riage  to  be  legal,  to  the  intense  annoyance  of 
the  emperor.    Jerome  was  then  sent  to  Al- 

?;ier8,  to  obtain  the  release  of  a  number  of 
Christian  captives,  two  hundred  and  fifty  of 
whom  he  brought  back  to  Genoa.  He  was 
next  sent  in  command  of  Le  Veteran  to  Ms 
old  cnusing  ground — the  West  Ladies-^ 
where  he  captured  six  English  merchant* 
men,  but  was  forced  to  disgorge  his  prev  by 
an  English  squadron,  which  chased  him  ^aoK 
to  France,  and  caused  him  to  run  his  ye«Ml 
ashore  on  the  coast  of  Brittany.  He  then 
returned  to  Paris,  where  he  was  made  ad* 
miral,  and  decorated  with  the  cordon  of  the 
Legion  of  Honor.  He  was  also  created  A 
prince  of  the  empire.  He  still  corresponded 
with  his  wife,  for  whom  he  entertained  sin- 
cere affection.  But  his  naval  career  was  at 
an  end.  His  predilection  for  the  army  was 
so  strong  that,  in  the  war  with  Austria,  lui 
brother  gave  him  the  command  of  a  brigade 
of  Hanoverians  and  Wirtembeigers,  at  the 
Jiead  of  which  he  blockaded  Glogau,  and  re- 
duced the  fortresses  of  Silesia,  for  whidi 
service  he  was  made  general  of  division. 

It  was  on  Jerome's  return  from  America, 
and  on  his  journey  through  Spain,  in  March, 
1805,  that  Madame  Junot  met  with  him. 
She  ^ves  the  following  description  of  the 
meeting:— 

"  We  were  about  two  days'  jotnmey  beyond 
Traxillo,  when  one  morning  Junot  approached 
the  door  of  my  carriage,  and  sorprised  me  by 
annouDcing  that  he  had  just  met  Jerome  Bona- 
parte. Jerome  was  one  of  those  yonng  men 
who  do  neither  good  nor  harm  in  this  world. 
He  had  been  somewhat  gav,  bat  that  was  noth- 
ing to  me,  and  I  inherite<f  from  my  mother  a 
friendship  towards  him,  which  cvon  his  after 
condact,  however  unfriendly,  has  not  totally 
banished.  I  was  therefore  exceedingly  happy 
to  meet  him,  and  the  more  so  as  I  had  an  im- 
pression that  he  was  unhappy — unhappy  throngh 
a  yonthful  attachment  I  was  then  very  yoang 
and  rather  romantic.  Junot  was  equally  pleased 
at  the  meeting,  though  he  know  but  little  of 
Jerome ;  ho  had  seen  less  of  him  tlmn  of  any 
other  member  of  the  family.  Jerome  was  but 
a  boy  when  Janot  formed  almost  a  part  of  the 
family  circle  at  Biorseilles  and  Toulon ;  and  my 
husband  did  not  return  from  Ezjpt,  nor  escape 
from  his  imprisonment  by  the  English,  until  tne 
end  of  1800.  Jerome  set  out  on  his  naval  ca- 
reer soon  after  the  army  returned  from  Marengo ; 
Junot,  consequently,  knew  him  only  as  a  mere 
boy.  Wo  invited  him  to  breakfast  with  us,  and 
ho  accepted  our  invitation.  I  could  not  help 
remarking  a  wonderful  alteration  in  his  manners. 
Uo  was  sedate,  nay,  almost  serious.  His  conn* 
tenance^  which  used  to  have  a  gay  and  lively 
expression,  fuid  assumed  a  charaicter  of  pensive 
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melancholy,  which  so  transformed  his  whole 
appearance  that  I  shonld  hardlj  have  reco^rnized 
him.  He  spoke  in  glowing  terms  of  the  United 
States,  of  the  customs  and  manners  of  the 
.AjDoericans.  Daring  the  short  time  wo  sat  at 
hrcak£ut  I  formed  a  rery  favorable  opinion  of 
him. 

''  Wo  wall^ed  with  Jerome  in  the  garden  of 
the  poioda ;  and  before  parting,  Jnnot,  who  con- 
ceived ho  might  ose  freedom  with  him  from  the 
circtimstance  of  my  havinc  known  him  when  a 
boy,  endeavored  to  dissnade  him  from  resisting 
the  emperor's  wishes.  Bat  Jerome  answered  him, 
with  noble  firmness,  that  he  considered  himself 
bound  by  honor,  and  that,  having  obtained  the 
consent  of  his  mother  and  elder  brother,  he  did  not 
feel  himself  so  verv  blamable  for  taking  the  step 
he  had.  '  My  brother  will  hear  me '  said  he ; '  he 
is  kind,  he  is  jast.  Even  admitting  that  I  have 
committed  a  fault  in  marrying  Miss  Patterson 
without  his  consent,  is  this  the  moment  for  in- 
fllcting  punishment?  And  upon  whose  head 
win  that  punishment  alight  1  Upon  that  of 
my  poor,  innocent  wife  1  No,  no ;  surely,  my 
brother  will  not  thus  outrage  the  feelings  of  one 
of  die  most  respectable  families  of  the  United 
States,  and  inflict  at  the  same  time  a  mortal 
wound  upon  a  creature  who  is  as  amiable  as  she 
is  beautirnl  1 '  He  then  showed  us  a  fine  minia- 
ture of  Madame  Jerome  Bonaparte.  The  fea- 
tures were  exquisitely  beautiful,  and  a  circum- 
stance which  immediately  struck  me,  as  well  as 
Junot,  was  the  resemblance  they  bore  to  those  of 
the  Princess  Borghese.  I  remarked  this  to  Je- 
rome, who  informed  me  that  I  was  not  the  only 
person  who  had  made  the  observation ;  that,  in 
fact,  he  himself,  and  many  Frenchmen  who  had 
been  at  Baltimore,had  remarked  the  resemblance. 
I  thon^t  I  could  percoivo  in  the  face  of  Madame 
fjeromo  Bonaparte  more  animation  than  in  the 
Princess  Borghese.  I  whispered  this  to  Junot, 
but  he  would  by  no  means  admit  it ;  he  had  not 
got  the  better  of  his  old  impressions. 

" '  Judge  then,'  resumed  Jerome,  replacing  the 
charming  portrait  in  his  bosom, '  jud^  whether 
I  can  abandon  a  being  like  her,  especially  when 
I  can  assure  you  that  to  a  person  so  exquisitely 
beautiful  is  united  every  quality  that  can  render 
a  woman  amiable.  I  only  wish  my  brother 
would  consent  to  see  her — ^to  hear  her  voice  but 
for  one  single  moment.  I  am  convinced  that  her 
triumph  would  be  as  complete  as  that  of  the 
amiable  Christine,  whom  the  emperor  at  first  re- 
pulsed, but  at  length  liked  as  well  as  his  other 
sisters-in-law.  For  myself,  I  am  resolved  not  to 
yield  the  point.  Strong  in  the  justice  of  my 
cause,  I  will  do  nothing  which  hereafter  my  con- 
science may  make  me  repent.'  To  this  Junot 
made  no  reply.  He  had  set  out  with  an  en- 
deavor to  prevail  on  Jerome  to  conform  to  the 
emperor's  will ;  but,  in  the  course  of  conversa- 
tion, having  leiumed  the  particulars  of  the  case, 
and  feeling  interested  for  the  young  couple,  he 
bc^n  to  tliink,  as  he  afterwards  confessed  to  me, 
that  he  should  be  doing  wron^  in  exhorting  Je- 
rome to  a  lino  of  conduct  which,  in  fact,  would 
be  highly  dishonorable.  At  the  expiration  of 
two  hours  we  took  leave  of  Jerome  and  contin- 
«ed  our  journey." 
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Notwithstanding  these  sentiments,  and 
his  love  for  his  wife,  Jerome  soon  afterward 
yielded  to  his  brother's  wishes,  and  married 
the  Princess  Frederica  Caroline  of  Wirtem- 
berg.  ^  Of  the  first  meeting  between  Jerome 
and  his  new  bride,  Madame  Junot  gives  the 
following  interesting  particulars:  tne  prin- 
cess came  to  Paris,  having  been  previously 
married  to  the  prince  by  proxy,  Marshal 
Bessieres  acting  in  that  capacity.  She  was 
sent  to  the  house  of  Junot  at  Baiucy,  where 
Madame  Junot  did  the  honors  of  reception : 

"Wo  were  all  in  the  billiard-room,  from 
whence  we  could  see  all  that  passed  in  the  draw- 
ing-room, being  separated  from  it  only  by  a 
ran^e  of  pillars,  with  statues  in  the  intercolum- 
niations.  The  prince  was  to  enter  by  the  music 
room.  Already  the  rolling  of  the  carriage 
wheels  in  the  avenue  was  heard,  when  Madame 
Lallemand  catching  hold  of  my  dress,  exclaimed, 
'  Do  you  know  it  has  just  crossed  my  mind  that 
the  sight  of  me  at  this  moment  may  make  a  sin- 
gular impression  upon  the  prince !  I  had  better 
retire.'  *  Why  ? '  *  Because  the  last  time  he  saw 
me  was  at  Baltimore,  with  Miss  Patterson,  with 
whom  I  was  very  intimate.  Do  you  not  think 
that  seein|^  me  again,  on  such  an  occasion  as  the 
present,might  recall  a  great  deal  that  has  passed  ?' 
'  Indeed  I  do  I '  I  exclaimed,  thrusting  licr  into 
the  adjoining  room,  for  at  this  moment  a  noise 
in  the  hall  announced  the  prince's  arrival,  and 
in  a  few  seconds  the  door  was  opened,  and  Mar- 
shal Bessieres  introduced  him.  The  prince  was 
accompanied  by  the  officers  of  his  nousehold, 
among  whom  were  Cardinal  Maury,  the  Chief 
Almoner,  and  M.  Alexander  le  Camus,  who  al- 
ready possessed  great  influence  over  him,  and 
who  felt  it  advisable  not  to  lose  sigli.t  of  him  in 
a  moment  to  which  his  advice  had  given  rise, 
and  which  might  prove  important  to  his  future 
fate.  I  do  not  believe  that  Jerome  would  ever 
have  abandoned  Miss  Patterson  if  ho  had  not 
been  urged  to  it  by  counsels  which  ho  had  not 
strength  of  mind  enough  to  resist.  The  prince's 
attendants  remained  in  the  music-room  during 
the  interview. 

"  The  saloon  of  Baincy  seemed  to  be  made 
expressly  for  the  interview  which  was  now  to 
take  place.  The  princess  was  seated  near  the 
chimney,  though  there  was  no  fire.  On  the 
prince's  entrance  she  rose,  odvanccd  two  steps 
toward  him,  and  made  the  compliment  of  recep- 
tion with  equal  grace  and  dignity.  Jcromo 
bowed  neither  well  nor  ill :  ho  seemed  to  be  there 
becauso  he  had  been  told  '  you  must  go  there.' 
He  approached  tbo  princess,  who  seemed  ot  this 
moment  to  have  recovered  all  her  presence  of 
mind,  and  all  the  calm  dignity  of  the  woman 
and  the  princess.  After  the  exchange  of  a  few 
words,  she  offered  the  prince  the  arm-chair 
which  had  been  placed  near  her,  and  a  conver- 
sation was  opened  upon  the  subject  of  her  jour- 
ney. It  was  short,  and  closed  by  Jerome's  ris- 
ing and  saying, '  My  brother  is  waiting  for  us : 
I  will  not  longer  deprive  him  of  tho  pleasura  of 
making  acquaintance  with  tho  new  sister  I  am 
about  to  give  him  I ' 
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"  The  printeess  smiled,  and  accompanied  the 
prince  OS  far  as  the  entrance  of  the  music-room, 
whence  he  retired  with  his  attendants.  As  soon 
as  she  bad  lost  sight  of  him,  the  color  in  her 
cheeks  increased  so  violently  that  I  feared  the 
burstin<;  of  a  blood-vessel.  She  acknowledged 
indisposition  ;  wo  ^ava  her  air  and  eau-de-Co- 
logne J  in  a  few  minutes  she  recovered  her  self- 
possession.  This  fainting  fit,  though  laid  to  the 
account  of  heat  and  fatigue,  was  certainly  occa- 
sioned by  the  violent  constraint  the  princess  had 
for  iomo  hoars  put  upon  herself.  The  preju- 
dices of  a  German  princess  against  on  unequal 
alliance,  joined  to  the  almost  antipathy  borne  by 
every  Germon  to  the  name  of  Bonaparte,  and, 
together  with  these  ample  causes,  tlio  knowledge 
of  the  previous  marrioge  of  tlie  man  to  whom 
she  was  about  to  give  her  hand,  were  sufficient 
to  overpower  a  more  resolute  person  than  the 
Princess  Catherine  of  Wirtemberg ;  and,  in  truth, 
I  considered  it  very  natural  not  only  that  she 
should  be  indisposed,  but  sufficiently  so  to  re- 
tard her  departure  from  Kaincy,  and  with  it  the 
ceremony,  which  might  appear  to  her  almost 
sacrilegious,  but  which  was  to  set  the  seal  upon 
her  future  destiny.  I  have  heard  the  devoted- 
ness  of  the  queen  of  Westphalia  ver^  highly  eu- 
logized, and,  in  fact,  it  is  truly  noble  in  her  pecul- 
iar situation.*^ 

With  all  his  regret  for  his  lost  American 
bride,  however,  Jerome  lived  happily  with 
his  second  wife.  He  had  an  agreeable  rime 
at  Hesse  Cassel,  the  capital  of  his  now  king- 
dom of  Westphalia,  which  had  been  created 
for  him.  He  was  now  twenty-two  years  of 
o^j  and  he  speedily  gained  the  good-will  of 
his  subjects.  He  made  friends  of  the  Jews, 
and  by  according  fulljprivil^es  to  thtm,  he 
found  them  ready  to  lend  bm  money.  He 
confided  much  of  the  administration  of  pub- 
lic affidrs  to  them.  But  his  subjects  related 
horrible  stories  of  him.  They  circulated  a 
report  that  he  was  in  the  habit  of  taking 
bc^hs  of  pure  Bordeaux  wine,  and  that  when 
he  had  bathed,  he  had  the  wine  drawn  off 
into  casks  or  bottles,  and  sold  to  the  public. 
This  report  obtained  so  much  oredit,  tnat  for 


a  time  not  a  sinsle  bottle  of  Bordeaux  was 
drank  in  Westphalia.  We  cannot  say  how 
much  or  how  little  truth  there  is  in  the  story. 
But  the  jolly  time  was  rudely  broken  in  upon 
by  grim-visaged  war.  Jerome  was  called 
upon  to  take  part  in  the  fatal  Bussian  cam* 
paign,  and  he  shared  in  the  reverses  of  his 
illustrious  brother.  His  kingdom  was  takea 
firom  him  by  the  Medes  and  Persians  of 
Europe,  and  he  sought  refuge  in  Paris. 
When  that  city  surrendered  to  the  allies,  Je- 
rome removed  with  his  wife  to  Trieste,  where 
he  abode  until  the  return  of  Napoleon  from 
Elba.  He  immediately  joined  nis  brother 
and  obtained  the  command  of  a  division  of 
the  re-organized  imperial  army.  He  had  the 
honor  or  commencinff^the  attack  upon  the 
English  position  at  Waterloo,  and  greatly 
distinguished  himself  on  that  memorable 
day  (18th  June,  1815).  On  the  final  down-^ 
fall  of  Napoleon,  Jerome  retired  to  Wirt^n- 
berg,  and  Uved  in  peaceful  seclusion  at  the 
Castie  of  Elvangen ;  subsequentiy  he  resided 
at  Vienna  and  at  Trieste.  Three  children 
were  bom  to  him ;  viz. :  Napoleon  in  1814, 
who  died  young ;  Matilde,  in  1819,  and  Na* 
poleon  in  1833.  Matilde  married  Prince 
Anatole  Demidoff,  but  was  subsequentiy  di- 
vorced from  him.  She  presided  at  the  imm 
perial  court  of  her  cousin.  Napoleon  HI, 
until  his  marriage  with  Eugenie  de  Montijo. 
Napoleon  (Plou-plon)  married  the  Princess 
Clotilda  of  Sardinia. 

On  the  elevation  of  the  present  emperor 
of  the  French  to  supreme  power,  Jerome  re- 
turned to  Paris,  and  was  declared  heir-pre*^. 
Bumptive  to  the  throne.  He  was  allotted 
state  apartments  in  the  Palais  Boyal,  with  a 
handsome  income,  and  appointed  govemer 
of  the  Hotel  des  Invalides.  His  resemblance 
to  the  great  Bonaparte  helped  to  revive  the 
traditions  of  tiie  first  empire,  and  gave  a 
prestige  to  the  court  of  his  nephew.  But  the 
man  mmself  was  a  good-natured  nonentity : 
voila  tout.    He  has  died  at  a  ripe  old  age. 


G.  P.  R.  James'  Last  Eveniko  iir  Ameb- 
ICA. — A  correspondent  of  The  World  writes: 
The  evening  before  ho  sailed  from  these  shores, 
never  to  return,  I  spent  with  him  at  the  Union 
Place  Hotel.  Ho  was  in  a  great  flow  of  spirits. 
His  plans  for  the  remainder  of  his  life  were  set- 
tled. He  was  going  to  Venice  as  consol-gener^ 
for  the  Adriatic,  a  position  worth  some  ^,000 
per  annum.  In  four  years  he  woold  be  entitled 
to  his  retiring  pension,  and  then  he  would  return 
to  America  and  toko  up  his  residence  perma 


nently  in  Philadelphia.  Inrieg  was  with  us,  and 
when  the  two  friends  shook  hands,  it  wos  with 
the  expectation  of  meeting  again  at  the  expira- 
tion or  this  time.  They  have  met  at  the  end  of 
the  long  journey  sooner  than  cither  expected. 
James  was  relating  to  us,  among  other  things, 
certain  leave-taking  occurrences,  at  Richmond, 
on  his  departure  from  that  ci^.  The  mere  men- 
tion of  the  cordiality  shown  him  by  the  Vimin- 
ians  quite  overpowered  him,  and  in  a  choked 
voice  he  exclaimed,  **  They're  a  warm-hearted 
people— they're  a  warm-hearted  people  I " 
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It  u  more  than  pojMible  tliat  men  of  the 
pffesent  generation  will  see  a  great  problem 
adred  and  the  stars  and  stripes*  or  unions 
jadL,  floating  from  the  North  Fcde.  Who- 
ever reaches  that  extreme  point,  howerer  will 
find  the  remnants  of  a  blue,  white,  and  orange 
fla^  flntteringfrom  it,  if  the  winds  of  two  cen- 
tanes  have  not  torn  its  bunting  into  shreds 
and  blown  them  away.  After  a  few  intro- 
ductory remarks  as  to  the  curiosities  of  arc- 
tie  navigation,  the  following  list  of  arctic 
YOjragers  and  navigators  wQl  demonstrate 
that  the  idea  of  a  polar  sea,  and  the  arrival 
at  the  pole,  is  not  a  visionary  project,  and 
that  if  not  accomplished  at  tnis  time  it  has 
been  more  than  once  nearly  attained  in  for- 
mer centuries. 

It  is  by  no  means  chimerical  to  assert  that 
Pytheaa,  the  g^t  Grecian  navigator  of  the 
fourdi  ixA  tmrd  century  B.a  (from  Phoeis 
by  desooit,  of  Marseilles  by  birth,)  was  the 
first  arctic  discoverer,  for,  by  a  comparison  of 
hts  narrative  with  those  of  the  earhest  Scan- 
dinavian historians,  as  well  as  the  records  of 
modem  cosmographers  and  navigators,  it  is 
aalislBCtorily  shown  that  he  discovered  either 
Iceland  or  Greenland,  or  an  island  in  the 
North  Atlantic,  which  island  was  the  Atlan- 
tis of  the  Greeks,  the  source  of  intellectual 
refinement  and  the  cradle  of  the  fabulous 
divine  intelligences.  There  are  many  rea- 
sons to  suppose  that  this  Atlantis  was  the 
cultivated  Cfreenland,  colonized  by  the  Scan- 
dinavians of  the  middle  ages.  One  of  ike 
dearest  proofs  of  this  fact  is  the  h^othesis 
that  the  name  Greenland  is  not  derived  from 
the  Danish  or  Scandinayian  word  Green, 
Green,  but  rather  from  the  Greek  word  Grian 
(pronounced  Greean),  signifjring  Apollo,  or 
tne  sun  in  his  full  strength-— the  very  term  ap- 
plied by  the  native  Greenlanders  to  tneir  coun- 
try, as  is  attested  by  more  than  one  writer 
on  this  interesting  subject  Thus,  the  na^ 
tives  call  their  island,  Succanunga,  "  Land  of 
Suecanuk,  the  sun  in  its  warmest  (their  fish- 
ing) season,"  or  the  '*  Sunny  Land ; "  and 
the  Icelandic  and  Norw^an  colonists  may 
have  confbunded  the  '<  Land  of  Grian  "  — 
(the  term  applied  to  Greenland  as  well  by 
the  natives  as  by  the  enlightened  Irish,  who 
had,  it  is  asserted,  commercial  relations  in 
the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  with 
the  islands  of  the  Northern  Atlantio,  since 
QHan  signifies,  in  the  Celtic  dialect, ''  the 
strongest  power  of  the  sun,")—  with  their 
own  Unen  (pronouncedalike)  Land— Greene 
land — which  is  now  altogether  inapplicable 
to  that  locality.  This  Grian  of  the  CelU  is 
donbtlesa  to  be  traced  to  the  Phrygian-Grec^ 


epithet  QrynoBUi,  applied  by  MsxetB  to  Apol- 
lo, designating  the  **noondav  sun,"  and  was 
adopted  into  the  language  of  the  commercial 
Greeks  of  Marseilles  in  consequenco  of  their 
intimate  relations  with  the  Phr}-gian  and 
Phomidan  mariners. 

The  second  was  the  Norwegian  discovery 
of  Greenland,  variously  set  down  at  the  dates 
A.D.  770,  or  835,  or  982. 

The  third,  the  voyage  of  Nicholas  and  An* 
thony  Zeni,  wh(^-*according  to  one  account 
—  obtained  a  ship  in  Ireland,  and  sailed 
thenoe  in  1380-'8.  Steering  to  the  north- 
west, they  amved  at  a  populous  and  flour- 
ishing country  in  68^  north,  between  Iceland 
and  Greenland,  unknown  to  the  English  and 
continental  Europeans,  which  they  called 
West  Friesland.  It  is  delineated  upon  maps, 
engraved  about  1700,  as  l3ring  between  27^ 
and  32°  W.  and  60°  and  64°  N.  Frobisher 
is  said  to  have  touched  at  one  of  its  ports  in 
one  of  his  voyages  to  Greenland  in  search  of 
gold.  The  people  of  Britain  and  Ireland 
were  represented  in  the  Irish  histories— (de- 
stroyed by  order  of  Queen  Elizabeth)"-as 
trading  thither  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth 
centuries  for  the  sake  of  its  fisheries,  when 
all  at  once,  and  shortly  after  its  discovery, 
this  extensive  territory,  with  all  its  polished 
inhabitants,  dwelling  in  a  hundred  towns,  was 
swallowed  up  by  the  ocean.  This  period 
was  peculiarly  calamitous  at  the  far  north, 
and  pestilence  and  fiunine,  earthquakes  and 
inundations,  walked  hand  in  hand,  diffusing 
terror  and  destruction.  As  a  proof  that  this 
is  not  mere  conjecture  or  fable.  Pennant  as* 
sures  us  tiiat  *'  such  was  the  fate  of  the  nine 
isles  of  Gouberman  which  lay  about  four 
leagues  from  Sandaness  between  Patrixfiord 
and  Capo  Nort  (W.  and  N.W.  of  Icdand), 
all  of  wnich  suddenly  disappeared  "  while,  at 
the  very  time  when  he  wrote,  a  new  island 
was  forming  by  volcanic  action,  not  far  firom 
Keickenes,  an  island  ofi"  the  S.W.  extremity 
of  Iceland. 

We  New  Yorkers  should  bear  in  mind 
that  long  exemption  from  the  horrible  visita* 
tion  of  earthquakes  docs  not  prove  that  our 
district  has  never  known  them,  or  that  it 
never  will  be  rent  bv  their  convulsions. 
How  very  few  even  of  reading  men  recall 
that  in  1663,  just  two  centuries  since,  there 
was  a  terrible  earthquake  in  Canada,  almost 
rivalling  those  whicn  desolated  the  valley  of 
the  Mississippi,  in  1811-'12,  whose  efiects 
were  experienced  throughout  New  England 
and  the  New  Netherlands,  our  own  state  I 
So  says  Charlevoix,  in  bis  remarks  on  the 
phenomena  of  1662-'3. 

Over  this  lost  West  Friesland,  or  sunken 
land  of  Buss,  rolls  in  tempestuous  weather  a 
high  and  terrible  sea,  the  terror  of  mariners, 
pouring  its  angry  fioods  between  Iceland  and 
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Cape  Farewell  into  the  Greenland  sea  ef  the 
Dutch.  *'  Doee  not  this  land  of  Buss,  so 
sunken/'  demands  O^Keilly,  in  his  work  on 
Greenland,  ''bear  some  probable  reference 
to  the  old  or  lost  Greenland,  or  the  Atlantis 
of  the  Greek  writers  P  It  would  not  be  easy 
to  disprove  this." 

There  is  a  rock, ''  aboTO  water,"  laid  down 
in  maps  to  the  southwest  of  Iceland,  which 
•eems  to  rise  as  a  melandioly  memento  of 
the  former  existence  of  the  lost  Buss  Island, 
which  is  actually  laid  down  a»  vi8U>lefrom 
time  to  time  to  the  extent  of  a  leofue  or  more 
upon  a  map  published  at  Paris  in  1750  and 
corrected  uom  modem  observations  by  the 
Danish  Greenland  Missions. 

The  vague  descriptions  and  general  appU- 
cation  of  the  name  Greenland  render  noth- 
ing more  easy  than  to  confound  one  arctic 
land  with  another.  This  name  appears  to 
have  been  applied  to  all  the  arctic  archipela- 
ffos.  Thus,  modem  Greenland  west  is  styled 
rTew  Greenland;  modem  Greenland  east. 
Old  or  Lost  Greenland;  Spitzbergen  was 
known  as  East  Greenland,  and  the  sunken 
West  Friesland  as  Greenland  proper ;  while 
East  Spitsbergen,  as  if  to  ratify  the  admowl- 
edged  existence  of  another  adjacent  island 
of  the  same  designation,  is  still  laid  down  as 
East  Friesland.  This  nomenclature  has  led 
to  endless  mistakes  in  regard  to  the  claims 
and  actual  discoveries  of  modem  navigators. 

The  fourth,  Willoughby's,  in  1553,  who  is 
supposed  to  have  seen  or  discovered  Spitz- 
bergen. Those  English  who  are  not  led 
astrav  by  prejudice  or  desire  to  exalt  the  na- 
tional credit  by  appropriating  the  honor  be- 
longing to  the  Dutch,  are  willing  to  admit 
that  it  IS  much  more  likely  that  Willoughby, 
who  wintered  and  froze  to  death  at  Kegor, 
in  the  port  of  Wardhuys,  or  not  far  from  tiie 
harbor  of  K^r,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Arzina,  on  the  coast  of  Russian  Lapland, 
saw  land — ^the  lost  West  Friesland,  probably 
— ^in  about  the  same  latitude  as  the  north-east 
passage  he  was  in  search  of,  than  that  he 
made  land  from  10^  to  20^  further  to  the 
north,  entirely  out  of  the  line  of  his  intended 
exploration.  Nothing  was  found,  on  which 
to  base  an  opinion  of  what  he  did  discover 
'*  except  certain  short  and  imperfect  notes 
whidi  were  taken  off  from  his  table  after  his 
death." 

The  fifth  was  Barentz,  whom  Charton,  in 
his  woH-known  work  on  ancient  and  modem 
navig:itors,  published  at  Paris,  in  1857  (vol^ 
iv.  paecs  1 1&-7 ) ,  supposes  to  have  circumnav- 
igated the  Spitzbergen  ardiipelago,  sailing 
northward  to  the  east,  about,  and  returning 
southward  to  the  westward  of  it,  an  honor 
which  is  not  distinctly  claimed  for  him  hj 
the  Dutch  ooemographers.  If  Charton  is 
correct  m  his  course  laid  down  upon  the 


chart  prefixed  to  Barentz*s  voyages  (taken 
from  the  original  of  Augustus  Peterman  in 
the  Journal  cu  the  Royal  Society),  there  is  no 
clearer  disproof  of  the  hypothesis  of  a  bar- 
rier of  et^nal  ice,  inasmuch  as  that  barrier 
is  always  laid  down  as  extending  from  the 
north-eastern  coast  of  Nova  Zembla  to  the 
northern  extremity  of  Spitzbergen,  and 
thence  south-westwardly  to  Jan  Mayen  Isl- 
and and  the  coast  <^  Greenland.  Conse- 
<^uentl^,  Barentz  must  have  crossed  that  bar- 
rier gomg  and  coming  at  two  different  points, 
and  naviffated  for  a  week  within  it,  actually 
making  his  way  through  the  Spitzbergen 
group,  a  feat  only  once  or  twice  performed 
since  that  period. 

The  belief  in  an  open  polar  sea  survived 
its  firmest  promulgator,  Barentz,  who  died  a 
martvr  to  nis  &ith  in  its  existence  in  1597, 
and  nis  consciousness  of  the  navigableness 
of  the  arctic  seas  appears  to  have  animated 
the  ^preat  body  of  his  coeval  countrymen,  for, 
within  the  next  twenty  years,  we  find  the 
seas  around  Greenland  ana  Spitzber^n  alive 
with  Dutch  whaleships,  whose  captams,  as  a 
jfeneral  thinff,  reported  much  better  weather 
m  high  northern  latitudes  than  we  find  re- 
cord^ in  the  narratives  of  our  more  recent 
arctic  navigators. 

For  instance,  Poole,  who  visited  Spits- 
bergen in  1610,  set  down  the  air  of  Spitz- 
bergen as  milder  than  that  of  Bear  Island, 
2P  Sirther  south,  and  even  than  that  he  had 
experienced  at  the  same  season  off  the  Ncvth 
Cape,  4^  stiU  further  southward.  In  fact,  he 
records  his  astonishment  at  the  wannth  of 
the  summer  season  at  the  extreme  nortl^ 
and  it  is  admitted  that  if  he  had  thought 
less  of  gain  and  more  of  science,  he  mi^ 
have  pushed  on  to  the  pole.  Unfortunately, 
he  was  so  successful  in  fishing,  that  he  gave 
up  all  thoughts  of  discovery. 

We  now  come  to  those  vo3rages  which  the 
Hon.  Daines  Barrington  considered  suffi- 
dentlv  well  authenticated  to  lay  before  the 
Royal  Society,  as  reliable  data  to  govern  their 
dehberations  in  regard  to  an  open  polar  sea. 

In  1751,  Captain  McCallam  sailed  within  a 
few  minutes  of  84^  north ;  saw  the  sea  open 
to  the  northward  i  met  not  a  speck  of  ice 
between  81^  and  84°  i  had  temperate  weather 
and  a  most  pleasant  naviffation.  He  and  his 
subordinate,  Mr.  James  Watt,  believed  that 
if  the  mate  of  the  ship  had  not  been  faint* 
hearted,  they  might  have  reached  the  pole. 

In  the  early  piot  of  the  eighteenth  century 
the  Dutch  naval  Captain  (afterwards  Adnu- 
ral)  Roggewein,  while  commanding  a  ship 
of  war,  superintending  and  protecting  his 
nation's  Greenland  fiueries,  penetrated  as 
far  as  88°  north  in  warm  weather,  over  a  sea 
perfectly  hee  of  ice  and  waves  rolling  Hka 
those  in  the  Bay  of  Biicay.    His  surgeon. 
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Dallie,  pressed  the  captain  to  proceed,  but 
the  latter  fearing  reproof  for  having  left  his 
cruising  ground  so  long  would  not  risk  a 
longer  stay  at  the  far  north.  Dallie  beliered 
he  could  haye  sailed  on  the  pole  without  dif- 
ficulty This  Roggewein  afterwards  pene- 
trated to  62  1-2^  south,  and,  while  circum- 
navigating  the  ^lobe,  discovered  on  Easter- 
day,  1722,  the  islands  called  by  him  the 
Paassen  (by  the  English  the  Easter)  Islands. 
It  would  not  be  out  of  place  here  to  state  that 
a  descendant  of  one  of  the  first  Dutch  set- 
tlers of  New  Amsterdam,  nowNew  York,  dis- 
covered while  on  a  similar  voyage,  the  group 
named  after  him  the  De  Peyster  Isumds. 
This  gentleman  is  still  living,  and  is  now 
president  of  the  ReUef  Fire  Insurance  Com- 
pany. 
In  or  about  1665  a  Butch  whaling  captain 

E reduced  his  ship^s  log  or  journal,  accurately 
ept,  and  swore  he  had  been  to  89  1-2° 
north  and  found  an  open,  iceless  sea. 

In  1 766,  Captain  Thomas  Robinson  reached 
82  1-2°  north,  and  found  the  sea  so  open 
that  he  might  at  least  have  sailed  on  to  &°. 
In  1773,  the  same  ship-master  attained 
81  1-2°  north  in  pursuit  of  whales,  and  saw 
the  sea  onen  to  the  west  and  east-nordi-east 
as  far  as  he  could  distinguish  firom  tiie  mast- 
head. 

Captains  Cheyue  and  Thew,  about  this 
date,  reached  in  two  instances  82 1-2°  north. 

According  to  Oueudeville's  Atlas  Histor- 
ique  Mappe-Monde,  volume  one .  a  still 
^eater  honor  than  Roggewein's  adventure 
IS  credited  to  the  Hollanders.  He  places  a 
17  at  the  intersection  of  the  80°  north  and 
140°  east,  with  the  rema^,  "  the  Dutch 
penetrated  thus  far  in  1670."  This  is  an  al- 
most miraculous  achievement,  and  must  have 
carried  the  Dutch  ship-master  35°  eastward 
of  the  north-east  cape,  on  to  the  meridian  of 
^e  Liakhov  Islands,  north  of  Central  Eastern 
Siberia.  In  corroboration  of  this,  a  map  of 
the  northern  hemisphere,  published  at  Ber- 
lin, Prussia,  under  the  direction  of  the  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences  and  Belles-Lettres,  depicts 
a  ship  at  the  pole,  to  indicate  the  Dutch  had 
attained  that  point. 

Hon.  Daines  Barrington  nobly  admits 
that  it  is  veiy  probable  that  the  IHitch  had 
accomplished  mrther  and  more  satis&ctory 
explorations  than  the  English  at  a  time  when 
the  most  intrepid  attempts  were  made  to 
reach  the  arctic  pole. 

Wood  and  Goulden,  English  ship-mas- 
ters, likewise  Mr.  Grey,  mention  that  two 
Dutch  ships  sailed  about  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  1675,  in  an  open,  ice- 
less  sea  to  89°  norUi ;  that  another  Dutch- 
man attained  the  same  latitude,  and  that  still 
another  reached  89  1-2°  north,  to  within 


thirty  miles  of  the  North  Pole.  (>oulden 
related  his  story  to  Kinff  Charles  II.  as  an 
incontestible  exploit,  ana  at  this  time  the 
Dutch  wore  without  question,  the  crown  of 
having  sailed  over  an  open  sea  to  the  North 
Pole.  This  is  not  more  wonderful  than  that 
no  one  has  ever  penetrated  so  far  to  the 
north-west  as  Davis,  who  bored  up  the  straits 
called  after  him  to  83°  north.  Moreover, 
one  of  these  captains  came  to  London,  and 
laid  his  statement  before  members  of  ihe 
English  Northern  Company,  who  were  per- 
fectly satisfied  with  the  truth  of  it.  And  at 
that  time  it  was  generally  believed  that 
around  the  pole  the  sea  was  open  and  the 
summer  weather  moderate. 

Moxon,  hydrographer  to  Charles  H.,  a 
cordial  hater  of  the  Dutch,  and  author  of 
several  sdentifio  treatises,  published  as  a 
conceded  fact  that  a  Dutch  ship  had  been  up 
to,  had  passed,  and  had  gone  on  in  another 
hemisphere  two  degrees  beyond  the  arctic 
pole. 

The  artide  « Thermometer  **  in  Miller's 
"Gardiner's  Dictionary"  (about  1700), 
states  as  a  fact  that  one  Captain  Johnson, 
on  a  voyage  to  Spitabergn,  carried  a  ther- 
mometer to  88°  north  and  regulated  it  there. 
A  Captain  Monson  is  credited  by  the  cele- 
brated Bufibn  as  having  gone  as  far,  i.e.,  88° 
north,  and  traversed  an  open,  iceless  sea. 

In  Vaugondy's  Arctic  Polar  Chart,  pub- 
lished in  1774,  which  is  corroborated  by  an 
English  work  published  at  London  in  1769, 
the  spot  is  indicated  in  82°  north  attained 
by  Captain  Alexander  Cluny,  where  he  saw 
neidier  land  nor  ice. 

These  facts  are  borne  witness  to  by  many 
other  masters  of  Dutch  and  English  whale- 
ships,  who  testified  that  firom  two  hundred 
to  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  a^  they  had 
filled  up  many  ships  with  the  oil  of  whales 
captured  firom  2°  to  6°  north  of  Spatzbergen, 
and  that  they  had  pursued  them  with  success 
over  iceless,  landless,  rolling  seas,  between 
81°  and  86°  north. 

Having  laid  before  the  readers  of  the 
Efoenmg  Fost  manv  reasons  for  believing  in 
an  open,  iceless,  landless  polar  sea,  I  will 
mention  a  few  other  instances  of  its  having 
been  navipited,  and  fbrther  reasons  for  a 
belief  in  its  existence,  and  then,  in  a  last 
communication,  present  my  views  of  the 
best  method  of  attainipg  the  pole. 

James  Hutton,  employed  for  nearly  forty 
years  of  the  eighteenth  century  in  the  whale 
fishery,  avenrea  that  he  visited  several  times, 
duxiag  that  period,  the  Seven  Islands^ — in, 
sav,  82°  or  83°  north— and  the  Waygatt, 
Weighgatt,  or  Hindelopen  Straits,  running 
south  from  them  through  the  Spitsbergen 
group.    He  reports  that  in  some  years  the 
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sea  was  perfectly  dear  of  ice,  while  at  other 
times  it  set  in  with  a  rapidity  which  almost 
precluded  escape. 

Now»  if  it  were  all  ice  beyond  S^itzbergen 
to  the  north,  how  could  fields  of  ice  be  de- 
tached and  driven  southwardly  with  such 
rapidity?  Pennant,  in  his  "Arctic  Zool- 
ogy" (LLXXXIV),  mentions  that  it  is  well 
known  that,  while  the  coasts  of  Siberia  are 
often  rendered  inaccessible  to  ships  by  the 
polar  ice,  driven  upon  them  by  a  northern 
tempest,  a  strong  southern  wind  will  so  en- 
tirely force  it  off  again  as  to  make  the  shores 
of  the  frozen  ocean  as  clear  as  the  equatorial 
seas.  Do  not  these  facts  present  the  clearest 
proof  that  the  polar  sea  cannot  be  entirely 
ice-bound,  for,  if  it  were  even  comparatively 
so,  how  could  the  ice  be  driven  to  and  fro 
with  such  rapidity  as  to  cover  the  whole 
visible  expanse  with  impenetrable  fields  and 
beigs  to-day,  and  afford  hundreds  of  square 
miles  of  unimpeded  navigation  on  the  mor- 
row ?  Is  it  not  the  height  of  folly  to  imag- 
ine that  such  could  be  tne  case,  and  is  it  not 
just  as  reasonable  to  declare  the  ocean  im- 
passable because  one  or  two  expeditions  have 
oeen  driven  back  to  port  by  a  storm,  as  to 
beUevo  in  the  stereotyped  error  that  the 
polar  sea  is  unnevigable  on  account  of  ice, 
because  one  or  two  attempts  to  explore  it  to 
the  north  of  Spitsbergen,  met,  in  certain 
latitudes,  with  an  accidental,  impenetrable 
barrier  of  ice  P 

We  have  seen  that  Barents,  while  frozen 
in  upon  the  coast  of  Nova  Zembla,  heard  the 
outside  ice  which  beset  him  broken  up  with 
a  most  horrible  noise  by  an  impetuous  sea 
from  the  north,  which  confirms  the  invariable 
tradition  of  the  Samoyedes,  Tartars,  and  Rus- 
sians— ^who  inhabit  the  shores  of  Western 
Siberia,  beyond  the  straits  of  Weighgatt 
(vulgarly  Waygatt)  or  Nassau  fDutch), 
£Larsky  (Russian),  between  Vaigalch  and 
Nova  Zembla — ^that  the  sea  is  open  to  the 
north  of  the  latter  island  throughout  the 
year.  Some  of  the  Russians  who  first  win- 
tered upon  Maloy  Brun,  or  Berum,  an  island 
east  of^  the  Spitsbergen  group,  as  well  as 
upon  that  group  itself,  soil  further  confirm 
the  statements  of  Barents  (the  great  Dutdi 
**  Ice  Pilot  of  the  Sixteentii  Century "),  by 
affirming  that  the  northern  seas  are  still 
navigable  till  the  middle  of  December. 

l^angel,  the  Russian  arctic  explorer,  is 
atill  more  conclusive  in  his  attestation ;  viz., 
that  from  whatever  point  of  the  northern  and 
2U)rth-eastem  coasts  of  Siberia  bis  departure 
was  taken,  after  a  journey  over  the  ice^  of 
more  or  less  continuance,  his  sledges  were 
arrested  by  optn  tcateff  and  he  **  bekdd  the 
wide^  immeasurable  oc^m  spread  before  our 
gate,  afearftd  and  magnfficentf  but  to  us  a 
mekmchoty,  spectacle !  '^ 


Mr.  Baske,  in  1776,  reasoning  fW>m  iSbfb 
journals  and  narratives  of  whale-ship  com- 
manders and  Russian  accounts,  comes  to 
the  very  same  conclusion  as  the  writer,  tiiat 
there  cannot  be  an  ice-bound  sea  to  tlie 
north-east  of  Spitsbergen,  inasmuch  as  navi- 
gators often  meet  with  a  ereat  north-east 
swell  near  the  Seven  Island,  which  proves 
that  in  that  direction  the  sea  must  be  free  of 
ice  for  a  considerable  distance.  His  idea  is 
that  the  ice  in  the  European  Arctic  Ocean 
comes  originally  from  the  Tartarian  rivers 
and  shallow  guUs.  His  conclusion  is  that, 
generally,  all  ships  which  reached  82^  north 
met  with  little  or  no  obstruction  from  ice. 

To  these  facts  we  may  add  the  deductions 
of  the  noted  English  experimontalphiloso- 
pher,  astronomer,  and  mechanician.  Dr.  Rob- 
ert Hooke,  who  delivered  a  course  of  lec- 
tures at  London,  about  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  in  which  he  demon- 
strated (examine  in  Posthumous  Works,  p. 
357),  from  facts  and  analogy,  that  there  must 
be  an  open  sea  at  the  Norm  Pole. 

With  all  this  information  before  us,  have 
we  still  a  right  to  doubt  the  relations  of 
what  is  said  to  have  occurred  a  thousand 
years  ago  P 

In  the  time  of  Sing  Alfred,  a.d.  871,  as 
related  in  Orosius,  Ochter,  sailing  to  the 
north-east  from  the  North  Cape  in  search  of 
walrus  ivory,  navigated  the  An^tic  Ocean  east 
of  Spitsbergen,  and  brought  back  authentic 
accounts  of  his  discoveries  in  those  seas. 
At  tins  time  the  ocean,  styled,  in  error,  the 
Frosen  Ocean,  was  often  resorted  to  by  ad- 
venturous fishermen,  the  truths  of  whose 
narratives  have  been  confirmed  by  recent 
navigators,  who  recognise  in  the  very  course 
followed  from  seven  to  ten  centuries  ago, 
the  track  which  brought  them  nearest  to  toe 
pole. 

Nicholas  of  Lynn,  a  Carmelite  fnar  of 
ereat  learning,  and  an  able  astronomer,  made 
five  voyages  to  the  polar  regions  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  fourteenth  century.  In  one  of 
these  he  is  said  to  have  reached  the  most 
distant  islands  of  the  north.  He  dedicated 
an  account  of  his  discoveries  from  54^  north 
to  the  pole  (is  it  not  more  likely  that  he  in- 
tended to  say  Polar  Sea  P),  entitled  **Inveniio 
Fortunata^"  to  Edward  III.  of  England. 

And  now  to  resume  proofs  of  more  mod- 
em date. 

About  1745,  Captain  Ouy,  in  the  ship 
London,  sailed  to  81  1-2^  north  and  found 
the  sea  open. 

Captain  James  Wilson,  in  1754,  after  sail- 
ing tnrough  floating  ice  from  74®  to  81° 
north,  emerged  into  an  open  sea,  and  fished 
for  whales  in  82*^  15',  by  observation. 

In  the  same  year  and  month  Captain  Ouy 
reached  83®,  and  from  the  masthead  saw  a 
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sea  as  free  from  ice  as  any  part  of  the  Atlan- 
tic In  1756»  several  captains  worked  to  83° 
\  north,  and^  declared  that  towards  the  pole 
\  there  was  no  impediment  to  their  progress 
.    thither. 

The  same  occurred  to  Captain  Boyd  in 
1762.  Captain  Wheatley  reported  that  in 
1766,  when  at  81  1-2°  north,  there  was  no 
ice  visible,  and  there  could  have  been  none 
to  the  north-east,  for  there  was  a  very  heavy 
sea  rolling  down  from  that  quarter  which, 
had  ice  been  present  there,  must  have  been 
brought  down  upon  him  by  the  wind  and 
waves.  He  likewise  added  that,  while  off 
the  coast  of  Greenland,  three  Dutch  captains 
assured  him  that  a  ship  of  that  nation  had 
reached  89°  north  about  that  time.  Captain 
Bisbrown  in  1765,  after  beins  beset  by  ice 
during  three  weeks  to  the  southward,  reached 
83^  w,  and  saw  the  sea  entirely  open  to 
the  north.  This  corroborates  Pennant's  re- 
lation  in  every  particular. 

All  the  before-mentioned  maimers  be- 
lieved in  the  perfect  practicableness  of  saiHng 
to  the  pole,  but  were  prevented  making  the 
attempt  by  the  apprehension  of  their  crews. 

In  1769  Captain  John  Thew  was  at  82° 
north  latitude  and  15^  west  longitude,  Car  to 
the  north-west  (say  fifteen  de^ecs)  of  that 
bugbear  of  an  etenial  ice  barrier. 

In  1773,  Captain  Clarke,  at  81  1-2°  north, 
saw  an  open  sea  to  the  northward,  although 
there  was  a  heavy  gale  blowing  and  a  heavy 
sea  running  from  the  north-east.  This  ac- 
count is  confirmed  by  Captains  Beed  and 
Bobinson,  who  were  as  far  north  as  he  was 
at  that  time. 

About  1760,  a  Dutch  captain,  Hans  Der- 
rick, in  company  with  five  other  ships,  was 
at  86°  north,  ana  saw  only  some  small  pieces 
of  floating  ice. 

Harris,  in  his  Voyages,  volume  ii.,  page 
453,  states,  as  a  fact  he  believed,  that  by  the 
Dutch  journals  they  (the  Dutdi)  get  into 
88^  56  north  btituae,  and  the  sea  open. 

In  1665  the  states-general  of  Holland  had 
ships'  logs  laid  before  them  which  corrobo- 
rated the  above ;  likewise  the  Journal  des 
Scavans  for  October,  1774.  The  latter  re- 
marks that  the  Dutch  could  add  many  other 
instances  of  their  countrymen's  naving 
reached  such  high  northern  latitudes. 

M.  de  Bufibn  states  in  his  "  Natural  His- 
tory "  that  he  was  told  by  persons  of  credit, 
among  them  Dr.  Nathan  Hickman,  F.ItS., 
that  they  supposed  that  Captain  Munson's 
journal,  showing  that  he  reached  88°  north, 
might  still  have  been  procured  in  England 
in  1730.  A  Dutchman  present  con£med 
the  account  to  M.  de  Bufion. 

In  1775,  Captain  John  Hall  witnessed  that 
he  liad  known  Dutch  ships  sail  to  84°  north, 
although  the  ice  will  not  often  permit  ves- 


sels to  attain  that  latitude,  and  that  he  had 
cognizance  of  ships  sailing  north  round 
about  Spitzbergen,  retumine  south  between 
that  island  and  Nova  Zembla. 

Professor  Allamand,  of  Leyden,  Holland, 
F.B.8.,  wrote  in  1774  to  Hon.  Daines  Bar- 
rington,  that  Captain  John  Walig,  of  the 
Hemer,  North  Holland,  in  a  letter  to  his 
owners,  the  brothers  Van  Staphorsts,  an- 
nounced that  another  Dutch  captain,  Cor- 
nells Gillis,  circumnavigatiDg  north  about 
the  furthest  Spitzbergen  groups  without 
meeting  ice,  discovered  high  land  one  hun- 
dred geographical  miles  to  the  east  of  North 
Eastland,  never  before  seen.  Van  Keulen 
has  designated  this  discovery  in  his  map  of 
Spitzbergen,  and  Barrington  admits  that  the 
<*  skilful  and  experienced  Gillis  "  sailed  round 
these  islands.  This  "  high  land  "  may  have 
been  a  portion  of  the  ismd  Maloy  Brun  or 
Berum  but  it  is  laid  down  upon  Engel's 
chart  several  degrees  to  the  northward  of  it. 

The  before-mentioned  Captain  Walig  had 
all  Gillis'  original  drafts  or  charts  of  his  dis- 
coveries in  his  possession,  and  lent  them  to 
Captain  May,  of  the  Dutch  service,  who 
transmitted  a  synopsis  of  what  he  had  learned 
from  the  Dutch  whale  fishermen  to  Professor 
Allamand.  A  Russian  who  wintered  about 
1775  on  Spitzbergen,  using  Captain  Gillis' 
map  as  a  partial  guide,  transnavigated  the 
Spitzbersen  group  by  a  new  channel  not 
traversed  or  reported  by  any  other  mariner. 

Seven  years  previous,  1700,  Jan  Clas  Cas- 
tricum,  a  Dutcnman,  in  company  with  Cap- 
tain Witge  Jelles,  of  Hamburg,  fished  with 
success  and  met  but  little  ice,  in  81°  40^. 
Two  other  English  ships,  likewise  in  com- 
pany, left  him,  and  went  on  to  83°,  and  re- 
turned, not  because  they  met  ice  but  because 
they  found  no  whales.  In  1730-42,  at  a 
time  when  most  of  the  masters  of  English 
ships,  fitted  out  for  the  Greenland  fishery, 
were  Dutchmen,  one  Captain  Krickkrack 
sailed,  without  impediment  from  the  ice, 
more  than  2°,  at  least  to  83°  30^  north  of  the 
Seven  Islands. 

One  hundred  years  ago  it  was  a  common 
thing  for  the  whale  fishermen  to  pursue  their 
adventurous  calling  several  degrees  to  the 
north  of  Spitzbergen.  80^  to  80  1-2°  was 
called  the  "  fishing  latitude."  Captain  Fisher 
testified  that  there  was  no  reason  to  suppose 
there  was  any  permanent  ice  to  the  north  or 
west  of  Spitzbergen  as  far  as  the  pole ;  that 
from  the  middle  of  May  to  the  middle  of 
July  the  weather  is  mUd,  fine,  and  clear,  with 
favorable  breezes,  and  Uie  pole  could  be  at- 
tained unless  rocks  or  land,  not  ice,  inter- 
vened, and  that  north  of  Spitzbei^en  there 
is  less  ice,  and  what  detached  ice  is  there  is 
not  so  liable  to  set  fast  as  that  met  with  to 
the  south  of  80^  north.    Captains  Ford  and 
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ho!  roit  Tite  pole! 


Dale,  often  at  81^  north,  concur  in  this  opin- 
ion. 

In  1776,  Captain  Marshall  wrote  to  Hon. 
Daines  Barrington  that  he  had  been  informed 
that  the  Dutch  had  sailed  as  far  as  83""  30" 
A^that  is,  half  a  degree  further  than^  Parry 
attained  over  the  ice,  with  all  the  assistance 
which  the  British  government  could  afford 
him — and  Stephens  wrote  to  Dr.  Maskelyne, 
astronomer  royal,  that  in  1774,  in  the  month 
of  May,  in  company  with  a  Dutch  ship,  he 
was  driven  north  by  a  south  south-east  wind, 
to  84  1-2^ ;  that  there  the  cold  was  not  ex- 
cessive ;  that  his  crew  wore  ordinary  cloth- 
ing ;  that  he  met  with  little  ice,  less  ihefur' 
iher  they  went  to  the  northward ;  that  a  north 
wind  brought  dear,  and  that  a  south  wind 


damp,  coid,  and  thick,  weaUier.  The  Dutcb* 
man  lost  his  ship  by  running  against  a  large 
detached  piece  of  ice,  while  Stephens  re- 
turned in  safety. 

Many  other  examples  might  be  cited,  but 
they  would  occupy  too  much  space.  Suffi- 
cient instances  have  been  noted  to  satisfy 
even  the  sceptical. 

In  1746,  1751-2,  1764,  1766, 1769, 1763, 
1766-6, 1769, 1771,  and  1773  the  sea  north  of 
Spitzbergen  was  open  so  as  to  afford  oppor- 
tunities of  reaching  the  pole,  which  proves, 
what  has  been  asserted  in  these  papers,  that 
such  chances  do  often  occur,  and  that  to 
reach  the  pole  all  that  is  requisite  is  to  be 
up  north  at  the  nick  of  time,  so  as  to  be 
able  to  take  advantage  of  them. 

Akchob. 


Mb.  David  Wtrjok,  of  this  city,  who  has 
recently  been  poshing  his  investigations  respect- 
ing our  ancient  works  with  more  thoroughness 
than  heretofore,  and  has  made  new  surveys, 
traced  new  lines  and  made  many  new  discoveries 
found  on  Friday  last,  in  one  of  the  little  circles 
or  sink  holes  connected  with  the  larsor  works,  a 
very  curioos  and  intorestinc  relic.  Bfr.  Sqvier, 
in  his  antiqnities  of  New  York,  says  that  these 
sink  holes,  which  are  uniformlj^  connected  with 
oar  ancient  wcnrks,  usually  contain  human  bones ; 
and  Mr.  Wyrick  went  oat  on  the  Cherry  Valley 
plateau  in  order  to  learn,  by  a  careful  examina- 
tion, whether  the  same  thing  was  true  of  those 
sink  holes  in  Ohio.  He  found  no  bones,  but  he 
was  satisfied  that  the  excavation  was  filled  by 
material  other  than  that  which  was  taken  from 
it,  and  he  found  beside  abeautifhl  granite  ball, 
lUghly  polished  and  of  a  reddish  color,  and  also 
a  very  curious  tapering  stone  five  or  six  inches 
long,  the  four  sides  neorlv  alike,  and  on  each,  in 
neat  Hebrew  characters,  brief  mscriptions,  which 
seem  to  be  characteristic  of  the  old  Hebrews,  and 
give  new  vitality  to  the  old  theory  that  these 
works  ore  in  some  way  connected  with  the  lost 
tribes.  The  inscriptions  have  been  examined 
carefhlly  by  our  oect  Hebrew  scholars,  and 
translated  as  follows : — 

Bdr  /etie— The  Word  of  the  Lord. 

Kdsh  Kdshim— The  Holy  of  Holies. 

Ihurth  /ett0— The  Law  of  the  Lord. 

3iik  ^rfz— The  King  of  the  Earth. 

Our  readers  will  remember  that  some  weeks 
ago  we  described  a  stone  whistle  taken  from  a 
large  burial  mound.  The  stone  hero  referred  to 
seems  to  be  of  the  same  general  character.  It  is 
neatly  polished,  and  the  Hebrew  characters  are 
very  distinctly  engraved,  neat  and  orderlv.  It 
is  a  treasure  of  no  ordinary  interest,  and  may 
possibly  unravel  the  m;ptery  which  has  so  long 
Bung  over  these  interesting  remains.  Can  it  be 
possible  that  these  works  are  of  Hebiew  origin? 


If  so,  what  has  become  of  the  lost  race  ? — Nn^ 
ark  (0.)  North  American,  July  5. 


A  Nbw  Emigbjltioic. — We  find  in  LeNord 
an  account  of  a  most  remarkable  migration  now 
going  on  from  the  Russian  to  the  Turkish  pos- 
sessions. It  shows  that  the  nomadic  instincts 
of  the  old  Scythian  race  are  not  yet  lost.  The 
whole  Tartar  population  of  the  Crimea,  men, 
women,  and  children,  three  hundred  thousand 
strong,  are  leaving  that  fertile  peninsula  for  the 
riffors  and  hardships  of  a  life  i  n  Asia  Minor. 
The  Russian  government  offers  no  oppositioa. 
Its  experience  in  the  Crimean  war  was  saffidenl 
to  show  that  the  Tartars  never  would  moke  good 
Russian  subjects,  and  in  times  of  danger  wofild 
always  be  a  cause  of  weakness  rather  than  of 
strength.  Whole  villages  rallied  to  the  enemy, 
serving  as  entertainers,  spies,  guides,  and  at  Eu- 
patoria  as  light  troops.  These  little  treasons 
were  pardoned  by  the  treaty  of  Paris,  but  the 
fact  was  not  forgotten  by  the  Russian  or  by  the 
Tartar.  A  project  was  surted  to  remove  them 
to  a  central  portion  of  the  empue,  bat  Alex- 
ander has  too  strong  a  sense  of  justice  to  exile  a 
whole  race  to  what  to  them  would  prove  a  sort 
of  Siberia  or  Botany  l^y.  The  war,  however, 
roused  the  national  spirit  of  the  Tartars,  and 
the  hope  which  was  raised  by  it  of  reunion  to  a 
race  kmdred  to  them  in  blood,  lan|>aagc,  and  re- 
ligion, they  have  at  length  determmcd  to  realize 
at  any  cost.  The  example  of  the  Tcherkessea 
in  the  Caucasus,  and  the  artificial  excitement 
raised  by  Turkish  emissaries,  deeided  them  to 
make  a  general  movement  this  spring,  and  th^ 
have  put  no  seed  in  the  a[roand.  The  Russian 
government  consoles  itself  with  the  idea  that  the 
extraordinary  fertility  of  the  soil  of  the  Crimea 
will  attract  German  emigrants,  who  are  far  more 
valuable  to  the  state,  and  under  whose  industry 
the  peninsula  may  regain  hs  fame  of  the  granary 
of  the  East— TViOime. 


I 


CLAREMONT. 


From  The  Eclectic. 
CLABEMONT,  AKD  THE  PBINCESS  CHAB- 

LOTTE. 

BY  THE  ATJTHOB  OF  *'MAIIY  POWELL." 

''  Dangfater  of  cfaieft  and  monaicbs !  where  art 

thoa? 
Fond  hope  of  maoy  nations,  art  thoa  dead  ? 
Conld  not  the  grave  forget  thee,  and  lay  low 
Some  less  miotic,  less  beloved  head  ? 
In  the  sad  midnight,  while  thy  heart  still  bled. 
The  mother  of  a  moment,  o'er  thy  boy. 
Death  hashed  that  pang  forever:  with  thee 

fled 
The  present  happiness  and  promised  joy, 
Which  filled  the  imperial   isles  so  mil,  it 

seemed  to  cloy." 

— Childb  Habold.    Canto  iv. 

It  is  more  than  twenty  yean  ago  that  we 
aooompamed  an  invalid  mother  one  fine  au- 
tumn by  leisurely  stages  to  ^e  Isle  of  Wight 
Our  first  hah  was  at  the  n^t  country  inn  of 
the  Bear  at  Esher,  fifteen  inHes  from  town ; 
and  while  one  of  us  remained  with  my  dear 
mother  in  the  quaint  little  inn  parlor,  the 
others  proceedea  up  a  by-road  to  the  left  of 
the  inn,  bounded  by  mossy  park  paKngs,  and 
overhung  by  fine  trees,  till  we  readied  a 
lodge-ffate,  surmounted  by  the  royal  arms. 

At  the  mention  of  a  talismanic  name,  **  the 
eates  wide  open  flew,"  though  not  on  golden 
Eingea  turning,  and  we  proceeded  up  a  car- 
riage road,  winding  through  undulating  turf 
cropped  by  sheep,  till  we  came  to  the  house, 

u  is  a  substantial,  light-brick  mansion, 
with  stone  dressings,  and  a  Grecian  portico 
surmounted  by  the  royal  arms.  A  flight  of 
about  twenty  steps  led  us  to  the  entrance- 
door,  where  we  soon  obtained  audience  of 
the  housekeeper,  who  took  us  over  the  first- 
floor,  which  comprises  a  square  entrance- 
hall,  grand  staircase,  and  eight  spacious 
apartments  en  «ti»^ 

After  duly  admiring  a  finecastof  the  War- 
wick vase  in  iron,  lined  with  copper,  exe- 
cuted at  Berlin,  which  occupies  tte  centre  of 
the  hall,  we  entered  the  library,  which  con- 
tained ftill-length  portraits,  by  Dawe,  of  the 
Princess  Charlotte  and  Prince  Leopold ;  also 
portraits  of  the  princess'  preceptor.  Dr. 
Fisher,  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  and  her  sub- 
prec^tor,  Dr.  Short. 

«0n  this  chair,"  said  the  housekeeper, 
with  a  Httle  sigh,  '*  the  princess  laid  ner 
shawl  the  evening  she  returned  from  her  last 
walk— and  hervratch  on  that  chimney-piece. 
She  was  tired,  and  sat  down  directly  she 
came  in." 

We  listened  with  reverence ;  then  followed 
her  into  the  dinins-room,  where  there  was  a 
fine  cattle-piece,  by  Loutherberg,  over  the 
chimney-piece.  Next  we  came  to  the  gal- 
lery, fifty-ei^t  fieet  b^r  twen^-four,  where 
were  fidl-lei^^  portraits  of  the  prince  and 
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princess,  again  by  Dawe,  who  seems  to  have 
basked  in  the  simshine  of  court  patrona^. 
There  were  also  many  other  portraits,  in- 
cluding those  of  George  m.  and  Queen 
Charlotte,  copied  by  Lawrence  from  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds;  the  princess'  maternal 
grandmother,  the  Duchess  of  Brunswick; 
me  keen,  caustic  Frederick  the  Great,  of 
Prussia,  etc.  Also  several  cabinet  pictures, 
by  the  old  masters ;  none  of  them  sufficiently 
interesting  to  retain  a  permanent  place  in 
the  memory.  One  of  them  the  princess  had 
herself  bought  at  an  old  shop  in  Oxford 
Street  Various  busts,  a  statuette  or  t\yo, 
and  one  or  two  bronzes.  In  one  of  the  win- 
dows, I  now  forget  which— eith*er  of  this 
gallery  or  the  drawing-room — a  prcttv  pol- 
ished table,  formed  of  the  pebbles  collected 
at  the  sea-side  hj  the  princess  in  her  child- 
hood, imbedded  in  cement 

Next  came  the  breakfast-room,  communi- 
cating with  the  room  in  which  the  princess 
died,  and  which,  for  twenty  years  afterwards, 
was  locked  up.  In  this  breakfast-room,  if  I 
remember  right,  the  prince  slept  when  the 
princess  was  confined;  and  here  he  after- 
wards slept  when  he  became  king  of  the 
Belgians,  during  his  yearly  visits  to  Ckre- 
mont  Adjoining  it  are  a  small  dressing- 
room  and  bath-room. 

Lastly,  we  came  to  the  drawing-room, 
stored  with  ornaments  and  curiosities  of  all 
descriptions,  including  two  Indian  cabinets 
presented  to  the  princess  by  the  Marquis  of 
Hastings;  and  a  superb  porcelain  table, 
adorned  with  hiffhly  finished  paintings  of  the 
interior  of  the  Louvre,  and  presented  to  the 
prince  by  Charles  X.  Here  we  were  pleased 
to  renew  our  acquaintance  with  Sir  Williun 
Beechey's  charming  portrait  of  the  Duchess 
of  Kent,  sitting  on  a  sofa,  dressed  in  slight 
mourning,  with  ner  infant  daughter,  the  little 
Victoria,  playing  with  the  Duke  of  Kent's 
miniature,  hanging  round  the  widowed  duch- 
ess'neck. 

The  housekeeper  remarked  that  those  of 
the  household  who  could  remember  the  Prin- 
cess Charlotte,  thought  the  Princess  Victoria 
somewhat  resembled  her,  especially  in  her 
quickness  and  decision.  Her  royal  high- 
ness was  very  fond  of  cominff  to  Claremont, 
where  King  Leopold  wished  her  to  feel  quite 
its  mistress ;  and  once,  when  with  the  inten- 
tion of  doing  her  honor,  new  chairs,  etc., 
were  substituted  for  the  old  ones  in  the 
drawing-room,  she  exclaimed  that  she  liked 
ibe  old  ones  the  best,  and  begged  they  might 
be  restcwed  to  their  places. 

All  this,  scanty  as  it  vras,  interested  us  in 
our  ibture  oueen,  who  became  our  queen  in 
reality  the  tollowing  year ;  but  being  as  vet 
only  the  expectancy  and  rose  of  the  mir 
state,  I  must  say  we  dwelt  less  on  her  than 
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on  the  memory  of  one  whose  early  promise, 
misfortimes,  short-liyed  happiness,  and  pre- 
mature death,  had  ahready  consecrated  the 
sleepy  shades  of  Claremont ;  and  as  we  re* 
turned  through  the  park,  after  visiting  the 
gardens,  we  dropped  into  silence,  during 
which  I  called  up  all  the  scattered  anecdotes 
of  her  that  my  memory  supplied. 

I  have  often  wondered  that  no  little  man- 
ual has  ever  appeared,  simple  and  short 
enough  to  preserve  her  name  among  us. 
She  was  horn  on  the  7th  of  January,  1796 ; 
and  the  separation  of  her  parents  occurring 
soon  afterwards,  she  was  left  in  charge  of 
her  mother,  the  Princess  of  Wales,  who  took 
up  her  abode  at  Montague  House,  Black- 
heath.  In  a  short  time;  however,  the  little 
princess  was  removed  from  her  mother's 
care,  and  placed  with  I^dy  Elgii^  in  a  neigh- 
boring residence ;  only  visiting  the  Princess 
of  Wales  once  a  week. 

Meantime,  her  education  was  carefully  con- 
ducted. Hannah  More,  writing  in  1799 
from  Fulham  Palace,  says ;  '*  I  have  been 
rather  royal  lately ;  on  Monday  I  spent  the 
morning  at  the  Pavilion  at  Hampton  Court, 
with  the  Duchess  of  Gloucester ;  and  yester- 
day I  passed  the  morning  with  little  Princess 
Charlotte  at  Carlton  House.  She  is  the 
most  sensible  and  genteel  little  creature  you 
would  wish  to  see.  I  saw  Carlton  House 
and  gardens  in  company  with  the  pretty 
princess,  who  had  great  delight  in  opemng 
the  drawers,  uncovering  the  furniture^  cur- 
tains, lustres,  etc,  to  show  me.  My  visit  was 
to  Lady  Elgin,  who  has  been  spending  some 
days  here.  For  the  Bishop  of  London's  en- 
tertainment and  mine,  the  princess  was 
made  to  exhibit  all  her  learning  and  accom- 
plishments ;  the  first  consisted  in  her  repeat- 
ing '  The  Little  Busy  Bee,'  the  next  in  danc- 
ing very  gracefully,  and  singing  *  God  save 
the  King,'  which  was  really  affecting  (all 
things  considered)  firom  her  little  voice. 
Her  understanding  is  so  forward  that  they 
really  might  begin  to  teach  her  many  things. 
It  is,  perhaps,  the  highest  praise  after  all  to 
say,  that  she  is  exa^y  like  the  child  of  a 
pnvate  gentleman,  wild  and  natural,  but 
sensible,  lively,  and  civiL"  She  delighted 
the  Bishop  of  London  (who  told  her  that 
when  she  went  to  Southend,  she  would  be  in 
his  diocese,)  by  dropping  on  her  knees,  and 
asking  his  blessing. 

Probably  the  bs^  terms  on  which  her  royal 
parents  were  living  had  caused  her  removal 
to  Carlton  House ;  but  she  used  still  to  visit 
the  Princess  of  Wales  at  Blac^eath,  and  as 
she  drove  along  the  Kent-road,  stood  at  the 
carriage  window  kissing  her  pretty  hand  to 
passers-by,  her  beautifu  fair  nair  fiEdling  in 
long,  heavy  curls  over  her  shoulders.  One 
d^  my  grandmotho'y  who  had  frequently 
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thus  noticed  her,  observed,  to  her  surprise, 
that  she  wore  a  <Wk  crop  wig,  surmounted 
by  a  white  turban,  with  a  red  rose  in  it! 
On  mentioning  this  strange  circumstance  to 
a  lady  who  had  friends  at  court,  the  latter 
replied,  *'  Ah,  I  think  I  can  explain  it.  The 
Prince  of  Wales  lately  asked  Lady  Elgin 
why  the  child's  hair  was  allowed  to  grow  in 
that  frightftil  manner,  on  which  she  replied 
that  it  was  by  the  Princess  of  Wales*  order. 
The  prince  sent  for  scissors,  and,  without 
another  word,  cut  the  princess'  hair  off  him- 
self, so  close  that  her  head  was  rubbed  with 
spirits  to  prevent  her  taking  cold;  and, 
doubtless,  the  first  wig  that  could  be  pro- 
cured was  made  use  of."  However  that 
mig^  be,  my  grandmother  saw  for  herself, 
when  the  wig  was  left  off,  that  the  hair  be- 
finning  to  grow  was  notched  across  the  fore- 
head, as  if  by  an  unskilful  cutter. 

Unhappy  the  child  of  parents  at  variance ! 
Of  course,  the  Princess  Charlotte  was  soon 
old  enough  to  know  "  the  state  of  parties ;  ** 
for  children  are,  in  general,  precociously  ob- 
servant of  such  matters,  and  she  was  a  dever 
child.  Unable  to  decide  the  demerits  of  the 
case,  her  heart  instinctively  clung  to  her 
mother,  who,  wayward  and  flighty  beyond 
belief,  had  a  certain  gay  good-humor  that 
probably  attracted  children.  The  Princess  of 
Wales  was  not  likely  to  attach  her  daughter 
to  Queen  Charlotte,  by  whom  she  was  her- 
self treated  very  coldly.  In  May,  1S07,  she 
claimed  to  be  receivea  at  court,  which  was 
reluctantly  granted ;  but  the  oueen  gave  i^o 
token  of  being  pleased  to  see  ner.  On  this 
occasion  the  prince  and  princess  met  for  the 
last  time  in  their  lives,  and  in  the  very  centre 
of  tho  apartment— the  observed  of  all  ob- 
servers. They  bowed,  paused  a  moment  or 
two,  exchanged  a  few  words  heard  by  no  one 
else,  and  then  passed  on ;  he,  cold  and  statdy, 
she,  **  half-mirthftil,  half-melancholy,  as 
though  she  rejoiecd  she  was  there  in  spite 
of  him,  and  yet  regretted  that  her  visit  was 
not  under  happier  auspices."  Three  y^o^ 
afterwards,  Queen  Charlotte  sent  the  Prin- 
cess of  Wales  an  elegant  aigrette  on  her 
birthday.  The  Princess  Charlotte,  with  more 
levity  uian  respect,  observed  that  it  was 
"pretty  well,  considering  who  sent  it!" 
which  was  doubtless  received  with  a  hearty 
laugh.  The  poor  old  queen's  popularity 
had  long  been  on  the  wane  j  she  was  most 
unjustly  considered  stingy,  though  it  ap- 
p^ired,  after  her  death,  Uiat  she  had  pri- 
vately given  large  sums  of  money  to  oer 
sons  ;  and  her  strong  sense  of  propriety  was 
equally  unpalatable  to  the  Prince  and  Prin- 
cess of  Wales.  I  remember  hearing  that  on 
one  occasion,  when  every  one  had,  in  obedi- 
ence to  etiquette,  finished  their  tea  at  the 
I  same  time  with  the  queen,  exeept  the  Prin- 
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oes8  Charlotte,  who  remained  chattii^  and 
ripping  from  her  cup,  an  attendant  presented 
himseff  with  a  salver,  and  respectmlly  said, 
*'Your  royal  highness,  her  miijesty  has 
finished,"  on  which  she  laughingly  replied, 
^  If  the  queen's  throat  is  paved,  mine  is  not," 
and  retamed  her  cup.  The  story  went  on  to 
relate  that  die  queen  took  no  notioo  of  the 
i^ght  at  the  time,  but,  the  next  morning, 
sent  for  the  princess,  and  remonstrated  witn 
her  on  her  conduct,  adding,  ''The  king's 
days  can  now  be  but  fbw ;  and,  should  an  un- 
;  timely  end  unhappily  await  your  father,  you 
'  wotdd  be  queen  of  England.  In  that  event, 
I  should  pay  to  you  uie  same  respect  that 
you  now  owe  to  me,"  which  so  much  touched 
the  princess  that  she  shed  tears. 

Another  anecdote  was,  that  the  Princess 
Charlotte,  on  asking  one  of  the  ladies  placed 
mbout  her  who  would  be  the  proper  person 
to  present  her  at  court,  was  answerea,  "  the 
Duchess  of  York,"  which  made  her  so  indig- 
nant at  the  implied  slight  to  her  mother, 
that  she  threw  a  cup  of  tea  into  the  speak- 
er's fbce.  For  this  she  was  taken  to  task  by 
her  preceptor.  Bishop  Fisher,  who  said,  "1 
fear  your  royal  highness  did  not  remember 
my  recommendation  to  overcome  these  hasty 
bursts  of  temper,  by  mentally  repeating  the 
Lord's  Prayer."  "  Oh,  yes,"  saia  she, "  I  re- 
membered it,  but  I  really  was  too  much  pro- 
voked to  do  it" 

She  early  gave  traits,  indeed,  of  self-will, 
caprice,  and  obstinacy ;  but  also  of  kindness, 
generosity,  and  a  love  of  truth,  candor,  and 
rectitude.  "  Her  skin  is  white,"  wrote  Lady 
Charlotte  Campbell,  "  but  not  a  transparent 
white ;  there  is  little  or  no  shade  in  her  face, 
but  her  features  are  very  fine.  Their  ex- 
"pression,  like  that  of  her  general  demeanor, 
IS  noble.  Her  feet  arc  ramer  small,  and  her 
hands  and  arms  are  finely  moulded.  She 
has  a  hesitation  in  her  speech,  amounting 
almost  to  a  stammer ;  her  voice  is  flexible, 
and  her  tones  dulcet,  except  when  she  lauffhs." 
For  the  n-eater  part  of  this  description  X  can 
vouch.  I  perfectly  remember  seeing  her, 
coming  out  of  the  chapel-royal  one  Sunday, 
dress^  in  a  ^en  satin  pelisse,  walking 
very  fast— holding  the  bishon,  her  preceptor, 
not  by  the  arm,  but  by  the  nand — and  cob- 
bing, rather  than  bowing,  her  head  to  the 
rows  of  people  between  whom  she  passed. 
She  looked  very  white,  and  very  cross,  as  if 
ibe  had  heard  something  unpleasant  in  the 
sermon. 

Poor  young  princess!  she  was  venr  un- 
happy. At  that  time  she  was  living  m  the 
dismal  seclusion  of  Warwick  House,  behind 
Piccadilly.  The  Princess  of  Wales  had  pub- 
licly appealed  to  the  prince  in  a  letter  which 
he  Lad  twice  privately  sent  back  unopened, 
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and  which  she  then  inserted  in  the  news- 
papers ;  remonstrating,  among  other  things, 
against  the  restrictions  now  placed  on  her 
intercourse  with  her  daughter.  The  prince- 
regent,  incensed  at  the  publicity  thus  given 
to  the  letter,  refused  to  allow  any  meetingat 
all,  for  a  whUe,  between  the  princesses.  The 
Duchess  of  Leeds  was  appointed  to  succeed 
Lady  DeClififbrd  as  governess,  much  to  the 
dissatisfaction  of  the  JPrincess  Charlotte,  who 
said  she  thought  she  was  old  enoueh  now  to 
dispense  with  a  governess.  But  mough  an 
Order  in  Coundl  might  prevent  the  mother 
and  daughter  from  meetmg  under  one  roof, 
it  coidd  not  prevent  chance  interviews  in  the 
open  air,  when  their  carriages  met  On  one 
of  these  occasions,  they  drew  up  near  the 
Serpentine  Eiver,  leaned  from  their  carriage- 
windows,  and  eagerly  kissed  one  another, 
greatly  to  the  interest  of  sympathizing  spec- 
tators. 

In  1814,  the  Prince  of  Orange  came  to 
England  as  the  Princess  Charlotte's  suitor. 
The  prince-regent  had  the  marriage  much  at 
heart,  and  more  than  one  interview  with  the 
princess  was  accorded  him.  But  he  failed 
to  obtain  her  good  graces,  which  some  say 
were  already  bespoken  for  Prince  Leopold 
of  Saxe-CoDurg  oy  the  Duchess  of  Olden- 
bure.  As  the  princess,  though  forbidden  to 
see  her  mother,  continually  exchanged  letters 
with  her,  the  prince-regent,  believing  this 
correspondence  influenced  her  rejection  of 
1^  Pnnce  of  Orange,  prohibited  its  continu- 
ance, and  even,  it  is  said,  examined  the  con- 
tents of  her  writing-desk.  Satisfied  that  she 
was  still  too  much  under  her  mother's  influ- 
ence, he  quietly  took  measures  for  her  re- 
moval from  Warwick  House  to  the  dull 
seclusion  of  Cranboume  Lodge,  in  Windsor 
Forest  Accordingly,  on  the  16th  of  July, 
1814,  he  repaired  to  Warwick  House,  ac- 
companied oy  the  new  ladies-in-waiting 
whom  he  intended  to  place  about  the  prin- 
cess. These  were  the  Coimtesses  of  Rosslyn 
and  Bohester,  ihe  Misses  Coates,  and  Miss 
Campbell.  A  short  walk  through  the  gar- 
dens of  Carlton  House  brought  them  totneir 
destination.  The  prince-r^;ent  desired  the 
ladies  to  wait  in  the  ante-room,  and  then  un- 
ceremoniously entered  the  drawings-room  in 
which  was  the  princess. 

To  her  surpnse  and  dismay,  he  briefly  in- 
formed her  that  her  late  attendants  were  dis- 
missed ;  their  substitutes  were  in  the  adjoin- 
ing room;  and  ^e  herself  must  instantly 
prepare  to  accompany  them  to  Cranbomme 
Loage.. 

With  wonderful  self-command,,  she  only 
begged  that  she  might  leave  the  room  for  a 
few  minutes  to  take  leave  of  her  attendants 
and  prepare  for  her  jonmey*    The  prince 
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oonsented;  and,  m  soon  at  the  was  gone, 
returned  to  Carlton  House  to  dress  for  din- 
ner. 

No  sooner  was  he  gone  than  the  princess 
— ^who  had  hastily  equipped  herseu— stole 
out  of  the  house,  hastened  to  Cockspur 
Street,  caUed  a  hackney-coach,  and  desired 
the  hackney-coachman  to  drire  her  instantly 
to  the  Princess  of  Wales. 

This  man,  who  happened  to  be  brother  to 
my  ffrand&ther's  coachman,  said  afterwards, 
he  should  nerer  have  suspected  who  she  was, 
but  for  her  putting  into  his  hand  a  guinea. 
That  made  mm  think  she  must  either  be 
somebody  who  did  not  know  the  value  of 
money,  or  who  had  some  very  particular 
reason  for  running  away.  He  was  confirmed 
in  his  suspicion  on  reaching  Connau^ht 
House,  by  the  servant's  answer  to  the  m- 
quiry  whether  the  Princess  of  Wales  were  at 
home,  '*  No,  your  royal  highness.'' 

The  Princess  Charlotte  immediately  de- 
sired that  a  messenger  might  be  despatched 
to  recall  her  from  Blackheath.  The  princess 
of  Wales  was  in  her  carriage  when  tne  mes- 
senger came  up  with  her ;  and,  with  presence 
of  mind,  drove  first  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, in  search  of  Mr.  Whitbread,  who  was 
not  there,  and  then  to  the  House  of  Lords 
for  Lord  Grey,  who  was  likewise  absent 
She  then  sent  her  servants  in  quest  of  Lord 

gien  Mr.)  Brougham,  and  for  Miss  Maria 
phinstone,  a  younff  friend  of  the  Princess 
Cluurlotte's,  whom  she  thought  likely  to  in- 
fluence her.  For  the  Princess  of  Wales, 
frivolous  as  she  was,  had  common  sense 
enough  to  know  that  the  heiress-presumptive 
to  i&  crown  had  placed  herself  in  a  very 
awkward  situation  $  and  she  was  obliged  to 
provide  for  her  extrication  from  it  before  she 
mdulged  herself  in  folding  her  to  her  heart. 
Mr.  firougham  arrived  first,  speedily  fol- 
lowed by  Miss  Elphinstone  and  tne  Pnncess 
of  Wales.    They  found  the  Princess  Char- 


lotte's fixed  resolution  was,  to  quit  her 
father's  protection  and  live  with  her  mother} 
but  Mr.  Brougham  explained  to  her  that  it 
was  now  settled  by  the  law  of  the  land  that 
**  the  king,  or  regent,  had  absolute  power  to 
dispose  of  the  persons  of  all  the  royal  family 
while  under  age."  The  princess  was  greatlv 
excited ;  but  her  mother,  though  much  af- 
fected, entreated  her  to  yield  to  circum- 
stances neither  of  them  were  able  to  resist; 
and  her  pleadings  were  enforced  by  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Lord  Eldon,  and 
the  Duke  of  York,  each  of  whom  repaired  to 
the  spot  in  a  hackney-coach.  Lord  £ldon« 
indeed,  resorted  to  threats  of  shutting  up ; 
and  alter  resisting  all  that  could  be  said  to 
her  for  many  hours,  the  princess  at  length 
consented,  between  four  and  five  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  to  return  to  Warwick  House, 
accompanied  by  the  Duke  of  York  and  her 
governess. 

She  could  expect  nothing,  after  this,  bet- 
ter than  to  be  sent  to  Cranboume  Lodge, 
where  she  bore  her  seclusion  better  than 
might  have  been  expected.  The  Duke  of 
Sussex  desired  to  &now,  in  parliament, 
whether  his  niece  were  **va  durance,"  or 
permitted  to  see  her  friends;  to  whicn  no 
satisfactory  answer  was  given.  The  Princess 
of  Wales  offered  to  resign  the  rangership  of 
Greenwich  Park  to  her  daughter,  and  give 
up  Montague  House  to  her ;  but  the  regent 
replied  that  he  would  see  to  the  rangership 
being  properly  filled  up,  and  could  not  per- 
mit his  daughter  to  reside  in  a  house  wmch 
had  ever  been  inhabited  by  the  Princess  of 
Wales !  Her  comment  was,  *'  End  well,  all 
well ; "  which  was  not  verified  in  the  case  of 
any  of  the  three.  She  hastened  her  prepara- 
tions for  going  to  travel  on  the  continent; 
and,  on  the  9Ui  of  August,  sailed  from  Eng- 
land, never  to  return  to  it  during  her  dau^- 
ter's  life. 
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KoTWiTHSTAVDiifO  the  supposed  finality  of 
Sir  Leopold  McClintock's  recent  investigations, 
another  Franklin  expedition  is  on  foot  in  Eng- 
land. Mr.  Parker  Snow,  a  gentleman  who  bears 
the  honorable  reputation  of  having  predicted, 
with  considerable  accuracy,  the  locality  in  which 
the  traces  of  the  missing  navigator  would  be 
found,  proposes  to  leave  £ogUuia  at  the  close  of 


the  year  with  a  small  vessel  and  a  picked  crew. 
Proceeding  around  Cape  Horn,  be  will  pass 
through  Isehring's  Straits,  and  reach  a  point  a 
little  to  the  south-west  of  that  attained  oy  Me- 
Clintock.  His  object,  like  that  of  Hall,  who  left 
New  London  some  weeks  since,  is  to  find  farther 
traces  and  obtain  more  precise  information  con- 
cerning the  fate  of  the  crews  of  the  Erebus  and 
Terror.— THftime. 
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From  The  Ohristhm  Obsenrer. 
BBOAD  CHUBCH  THEOLOGY, 

Essays  and  Bedews.    London  j  Parker  and 
Son,  1860. 

This  is  probably,  the  quietest,  most  modest, 
and  most  impretending  title-pa^e  which  our 
readers  ever  saw.  We  nave  copied  the  whole 
of  it.  Not  a  syllable  is  added,  either  to  ex- 
plain the  purport  of  the  volume,  or  to  indicate 
the  writer,  or  writers.  But  for  this  modesty 
there  is  a  reason :  in  this  singular  quietness 
there  is  a  purpose,  as  we  shall  nereafter  show. 

Most  of  our  readers  have  seen,  or  heard  of, 
tbe  new  sort  of  fire-arms  recently  invented 
in  the  United  States,  and  called,  after  the 
inventor's  name,  Colt's  Revolvers.  By  one 
of  these  small  but  terrible  engines,  a  man  is 
enabled  to  discharge,  one  after  the  other,  the 
bullets  from  seven  barrels,  without  moving 
more  than  a  single  finger.  The  idea  seems 
to  have  been  caught  and  copied  in  this  vol- 
ume. Seven  men  of  some  note  ha^e  com- 
bined togetber  to  produce  this  quiet-looking 
but  deadly  engine.  Their  names  are  given 
on  the  seventh  page.    They  are  as  follows : — 

Frederick  Temple,  D.D.,  Chaplain  to  the 
Queen,  Head  Master  of  Rugby  SchooL 

Rowland  Williams,  D.D.,  Vice  Principal 
of  St.  David's  College. 

Baden  Powell,  F.R.S.,  Savillian  Profes- 
sor, Oxford. 

H.  B.  Wilson,B.D.,Ticar  of  Great  Stough- 
ton  (Bampton  Lecturer). 

C.  W.  Goodwin,  MX 

Mark  Pattison,  B.D.  (formerly  Tutor  of 
Lin<y>ln  College.) 

Benj.  Jowett,  M.A.  Regius  Professor  of 
Greek,  Oxford. 

Five  at  least  out  of  the  seven  are  men  of 
some  note,  and  the  remaining  two, — ^better 
known,  doubtless,  to  their  coUea^es  than  the 
rest  of  the  world,— have  proved,  by  their  leal 
and  their  ability,  their  right  to  associate  with 
the  Temples  and  Jowetts  and  Baden  Powells. 

What,  then,  is  the  purpose,  object,  or  drift 
of  this  volume  ?  Li  a  orief  advertisement 
we  are  told  that  the  authors  '*have  written 
hi  entire  independence  of  each  other,  and 
without  concert  or  comparison."  But  the 
book  is  no ''  fortuitous  concourse  of  atoms ; " 
nor  can  any  one  believe,  that  men  who  have, 
for  the  most  part,  weighty  and  urgent  duties 
to  perform,  have  written  these  essays  as  a 
mere  occupation  of  their  leisure  hours ;  or 
have  published  them  without  any  definite  ob- 
ject or  design. 

Having  read  the  book  from  the  first  to  the 
final  page,  with  riveted  attention,  we  can  feel 
no  doubt  as  to  the  resl  object  of  its  publica- 
tion. But  it  seems  bdth  the  wisest  and  the 
flurest  way,  to  let  this  appear  in  the  course 
of  an  investigation  of  the  contents,  and  not 
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to  deliver  our  verdict  before  the  evidence 
has  been  heard.  Generally,  however,  we 
may  say,  that  the  subjects  oiscussed  in  the 
volume  are,  Clmstianity  and  the  Bible  $  and 
the  drift  of  the  whole  mscussion  is,  to  effect 
a  considerable  and  important  change  in  the 
popular  estimate  and  imderstanding  of  both 
these  great  fi&cts.  And,  while  we  are  told, 
in  the  advertisement,  that  the  several  es- 
says have  been  written  **  without  concert," 
we  find,  when  we  come  to  read  them,  that 
the  ffeneral  question  has  been  skilfully  di- 
vided into  sections,  and  that  each  writer  takes 
his  allotted  part,  under  the  evident  guidance 
and  direction  of  one  leading  mind,  cut  this 
will  be  better  imderstood  when  we  come  to 
describe,  each  by  itself,  the  character  and 
purport  of  these  seven  essavs. 

L  The  opening  paper,  by  the  iustly  es- 
teemed head  master  of  Rugby  School,  is  a 
well-planned  and  seductive  ojpening  of  the 
discussion.  It  is  fpicefullv  written  $  it  is  in 
a  religious  tone ;  it  puts  forth  no  very  re- 
pulsive novelties;  in  short,  it  has  oeen 
placed,  with  great  discretion,  in  the  front  of 
the  volume,  as  the  best  fitted  of  all  the  seven 
to  gain  the  attention  and  confidence  of  most 
readers. 

Yet  is  even  this  paper— while  it  may  be 
deemed  the  least  mischievous  of  the  seven, 
—a  fallacious  dream ;  attractive  for  the  mo- 
ment, but  leading  to  wild  and  wandering 
fancies,  which  prepare  the  mind  for  the 
stronger  poisons  of  the  succeeding  essayists. 

The  fiction  which  it  presents  to  us,  is  that 
of  a  constantly  advancing  progress  of  the  hu- 
man mind,'*  each  successive  age  incorpo- 
rating into  itself  the  substance  ofthe  preced- 
ing" (p.  3);—*' each  generation  receivinff 
the  benefit  of  the  cultivation  of  that  whicn 
preceded  it ; " —  **  the  discipline  of  manners, 
of  temper,  of  thought,  of  feeling,  being  trans- 
mitted from  generation  to  generation,  while 
at  each  transmission  there  is  an  impercep- 
tible but  unfailing  increase.^*  (P.  4.)  This 
theory,  obviously,  requires  us.to  believe  that 
the  ureeks  of  the  lower  empire  were  wiser 
and  better  than  the  Greeks  of  the  days  of 
Pericles  or  those  of  the  days  of  Chrysostom ; 
and  that  Rome  under  Marozia  and  Theodora 
showed  A^eat  advance  on  the  Rome  of  Tra- 
jan or  of 'Fheodosius. 

"  We  may  rightiy  speak,"  says  the  master 
of  Rugby,  ''  of  a  childhood,  a  youth,  and  a 
manhmxl  of  the  world."  "  The  men  of  the 
earliest  ages  were,  in  many  respects,  still 
children  as  compared  with  ourselves : "  *'  our 
characters  have  grown  out  of  their  history  as 
the  character  of  the  man  grows  out  of  the 
history  of  the  child." 

The  lUad,  then,  was  the  production  of 
man  in  his  infancy.  Where  are  the  produc- 
tions of  the  tame  being  in  his  matorityP 
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AnBtotle,  Soorat6«,  Plato, — these  were  the  i 
infants  of  the  human  race ;  while  our  present 
Oxford  shows  us  the  full-grown  men !    Kav, 
reasoning  with  these  essayists,  we  may  fodrly 

§0  further.  They  deem  Homer  and  the  an* 
lor  of  the  hook  of  Joh  to  have  hcen  alike 
inspired;  and  the  hook  of  Joh  to  he  the 
work  of  a  child-man.  Well,  then,  we  should 
he  glad  to  he  told  of  a  work  produced  in 
modem  times,  which  surpasses  the  hook  of 
Joh,  in  the  same  manner  and  degree  as  the 
author  of  Paradise  Lost  surpassed  the  infan- 
tine John  Milton  when  repeating  his  primer. 

But  this  '*  education  of  the  world  "  may  be 
traced  and  divided,  says  the  master  of  Kug- 
by,  into  three  periods  or  courses.  '*  First 
come  rules,  then  examples,  then  principles. 
First  comes  the  Law,  tnen  the  Son  of  man, 
then  the  gift  of  the  Spirit."  (P.  6.) 

Strangely,  however,  was  the  '<  education 
of  this  world "  divided  in  respect  of  time. 
**  The  childhood  of  the  world  was  over  when 
our  Lord  appeared  on  ecurth."  ''It  was 
time  that  the  second  teacher  of  the  human 
race  should  begin  his  labor.  The  second 
teacher  is  Example."  (P.  20.)  '*  The  second 
stage  in  the  education  of  man  was  the  pres- 
ence of  our  Lord  upon  earth."  And  when 
this  was  withdrawn, ''  the  human  race  was 
Idt  to  itself,  to  be  guided  by  the  teaching  of 
the  Spirit  within."  (P.  5.)  Thus,  the  "  child- 
hood" of  the  world  lasted  fovir  <Aou«aiu2 
years ;  its  youth  tMrtv-tkree ;  its  manhood  is 
now  of  ei^nteen  hundred  years'  growth*  Is 
not  all  this  a  dream  ? 

The  dream,  however,  b  not  a  harmless  or 
innoxious  one.  There  is  a  monstrous  un- 
truth  hidden  under  it. 

Man  is  not  supposed  to  be  ''educated" 
without  an  Educator.  Dr.  Temple  plainly 
recognizes  this  fact,  and  ascribes  the  work  to 
God.  He  says, ' '  The  world  was  under  tutors 
and  governors  until  the  time  appoitUed  by 
the  Father.  Then,  when  the  fit  season  had 
arrived,  the  Example  to  which  all  ages  should 
turn  was  aeni  to  teach  men  what  they  ought 
to  be.  Then  the  human  race  was  left  to  it- 
self, to  be  guided  by  the  teaching  of  the 
Spirit  within."  (P.  5.)  Thus  the  work, 
throughout,  is  described  as  the  woriL  of  God. 

"  He  is  Uie  Rock:  His  work  is  peifect:" 
said  Moses.  But  a  strange  account  of  that 
work  is  given  by  Dr.  Temple.    He  says,— 

"  The  poetical  gods  of  Greece,  the  legendary 
gods  of  Kome,  the  animal-worship  of  Egypt,  the 
san-worship  of  the  East,  all  accompanied  by  sys- 
tems of  law  and  civil  government  springing  from 
the  same  sources  as  themselves,  namely,  the  char- 
acter and  temper  of  the  several  nations,  were  the 
means  for  educating  these  people  to  similar  par- 
poses  in  the  economy  ofPromdence  to  that  for  wnich 
the  Hebrews  were  destined."    (P.  15.) 

So  that  the  polytheism,  the  impurity,  the 


crudty  of  heatheninny  are  all  to  be  traced  to 
the  same  Divine  source,  as  the  pure  worship 
of  One  God,  the  chastity,  the  justice,  ana 
the  mercy  of  the  Mosaic  Law.  From  t^e 
same  Fountain  came  forth  at  once  both  salt- 
water and  fresh  I  There  was  no  Evil  fipiilt 
at  work;  the  "economy  of  Providence*' 
used  idolatry,  devil-worship,  hist,  and  blood, 
as  "  means  for  educating  the  people ! "  And 
not  only  so,  but  Dr*  Tem^e  can  trace  the 
subordinate  parts,  and  show  how  all  this  wm 
done: — 

**  Rome  contributed  her  admhrable  spirit  of 
order  and  ora^anlzation.  To  her  bad  been  given 
the  genios  ef  ^povemment.  She  had  been  trmned 
to  itby  centuries  of  difficult  and  tomaltooos  his- 
tory.'^ (P.  15.)  "  To  Greece  was  tntnisted  the 
cultivation  of  the  reason  and  of  taste.  Her  pift 
to  mankind  has  been  science  and  art."  (P.  17.) 
"  The  perpetual  baffling  of  all  earthly  progress 
taught  Asia  to  seek  her  mspiration  in  rest.  She 
learned  to  fix  her  thoughts  upon  another  world.'' 
(P.  19.) 

Here  we  see  the  "  progress,"  the  "  growth  •* 
of  mankind,  of  which  Dr.  Temple  speaks. 
Two  centuries  ago,  no  imenlightened  or 
ignorant  man,  but  even  Milton  himself,  be- 
held with  horror, — 

"  Moloch,  horrid  king,  besmeared  with  blood 

Of  human  sacrifice,  and  parents'  tears. 

*  «  *  #  « 

"  Osiris,  Isis,  Orus,  and  their  train,  (who) 
With  monstrous  shapes  and  sorceries  abused 
Fanatic  Egypt  and  her  priests,  to  seek 
Their  wandering  gods,  disguised  in  brutish 
forms. 

*  «        .  •  «  « 

"Belial  came  last,  than  whom  a  Spirit  more 

lewd 
Fell  not  from  heaven,  or  one  more  gross  to 

love 
Vice  for  itself." 

But  now  a  new  light  has  been  shed  over 
these  things,  and  Dr.  Temple  can  see  in  the 
devil-worship  of  heathenism,  and  the  athe- 
ism of  the  Buddhist  creed,  nothing  worse 
than  "an  economy  of  Providence  for  ^e 
education  of  the  world ! " 
^  But  while  Dr.  Temple  thns  sets  up  a  fio^ 
tion  which  is  more  baseless  than  one  of  the 
Arabian  Nights'  Entertainments,  the  still 
greater  misoiief  lies  conoealed,  that  all  the 
chief  lessons  of  the  word  of  God  are  silendy 
rejected  or  passed  by.  He  professes  to  pay 
the  deepest  nomage  to  the  Bible ;  but  under 
this  profession  there  lies  concealed  an  abso- 
lute rejection  of  its  authoritv.  "  The  Bible," 
he  tells  us,  "is  hindered  by  its  form  from 
exerdsii^  a  despotism  over  the  human 
spirit;  if  it  eould  do  that,  it  would  become 
an  outer  law  at  once ;  but  its  form  is  so  ad** 
mirably  adapted  to  our  need,  that  it  wins 
from  us  all  the  reverence  of  a  supreme  a»- 
thonty,  and  yet  imposes  on  us  no  yoke  of 
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subjection*  This  it  does  by  virtue  of  the 
princu>le  of  private  jadgment,  which  puts 
conscience  between  us  and  the  Bible,  nuucinp 
conscience  the  supreme  interpreter,  whom  it 
may  be  a  duty  to  enlighten,  but  whom  it 
wa  never  be  a  duty  to  disobey."  (P.  46.) 

We  will  not  impute  to  Dr.  Temple  such 
ignorance  as  to  suppose  that  he  did  not 
luiow  that  he  was  here  directly  opposing  St 
Paul,  who  tdls  us  plainly  (Bom.  iL)  that  the 
Gentiles  who  "have  not  the  law,''  will  be 
judged  by  the  sentence  and  confession  of 
their  own  consciences;  but  that  Jews  and 
ChriBtians,  who  have  God's  law  in  their 
hands, "  thU  be  judged  by  that  law  $ "  which 
is,  from  its  very  nature,  superior  to  all  other 
rules.  In  het,  the  ver^  ioea  of  t^  judgment, 
which  pervades  all  Scripture,  is  inseparable 
from  that  of  law.  Without  a  law,  fixed  and 
certain,  how  could  there  be  a  transgression  ? 
And  St  Paul,  when  he  brings  in  the ''  con- 
science "  of  the  Gentiles,  does  it,  not  to  dis- 
place the  law,  but  as  subject  to  the  law. 
The  Gentiles,  he  says,  have  '*  the  law  writ- 
ten in  their  hearts ; "  and  the  result  of  that 
record  will  be,  "  that  ev^  mouth  will  be 
stopped,  and  all  the  world  will  become  (or 
stand^  guilty  before  God." 

This  idea,  however,  seems  altogether  alien 
to  Dr.  Temple's  thoughts.  The  very  words, 
sin  and  salvation,  never  occur  in  his  essay. 
Mankind  is  being  educated,  not  being  savecL 
The  purpose  of  our  Lord's  comii^  was,  not 
to  provide  an  atonement,  but  to  give  to  man 
an  example.  "  The  one  Example  of  all  ex- 
amples came  in  the  fldness  of  time,  just  when 
the  world  was  fitted  to  feel  Uie  power  of  his 
presence."  (P.  24.)  "  Our  Lord  was  the  Ex- 
ample of  mankina,  and  there  can  be  no  other 
example  in  the  same  sense."  (P.  26.) 

More  than  respectful  in  tone  is  Dr.  Tem- 
ple when  speaking  of  the  Bible.  But  his 
outward  reverence  painfully  reminds  us  of 
the  ''Hail,  Master!"  of  him  who  betrayed 
Christ  He  tells  us,  that  '*the  immediate 
work  of  our  day  is  ^e  study  of  the  Bible." 
*'  It  must  be  for  some  time  me  centre  of  all 
studies."  (P.  48.^  But  while  he  places  con- 
science, as  we  nave  just  seen,  above  the 
Bible,  he  quietly  and  noiselessl^r  demolishes 
the  basis  of  our  trust  in  the  Scripture  itself, 
by  denying  that  the  Bible  is  true.  Thus  he 
says,  "  If  geology  prove  to  us  that  we  must 
not  interpret  the  first  chapters  of  Genesis 
literally ;  if  historical  investigation  shall  show 
us  that  inspiration,  however  it  may  protect 
the  doctrine,  yet  was  not  empowered  to  pro- 
tect the  narrative  of  Uie  mspired  writers 
from  occasional  inaccuracy ;  if  carefrd  criti- 
cism shall  prove  that  there  have  been  occa- 
sional interpolations  and  forgeries,"  etc  etc 
(P.  47.) 

Thus  Dr.  Temple  may  consistently  ques- 


tion the  force  of  our  Lofd's  own  iroidc» 
**The  word  that  I  have  spok^,  the  same 
shaU  judge  you  at  the  last  day."  ¥or  what 
«word"  of  Christ,  according  to  his  views^ 
have  we,  by  which  we  can  be  either  guided 
in  this  life,  or  judged  in  the  nextP  m  thQ 
text  of  Scripture  there  ore  <*  forgeries  vai 
interpolations,"  so  that  the  plain  ^gUsh 
reader  can  never  teU,  when  he  is  reading  ^ 
words  of  Christ,  and  when  the  words  of  some 
forger !  And  if  we  were  sure  that  we  pot* 
sessed  the  very  words  of  Luke  or  Johut 
"the  ins^ed  writers  were  not  protected 
from  occasional  inaccuracy."  So  that  though 
St  John  gives  us  the  words  which  we  have 
quoted  a  few  lines  back,  still*  as  St  John 
may  have  been."  inaccurate,"  nerhaps  Jesus 
never  uttered  those  words !  Or,  if  we  weipe 
even  assured  that  our  Lord  did  use  the  words^ 
and  that  St  John  reported  them  faithfully  i 
stiU,  is  it  not  "proved"  to  us,  in  the  very 
first  page  of  the  Bible,  that  we  "  must  not 
always  interpret  the  plainest  narrative  Ut- 
erallv  P  "  Truly,  what  witii  "  interpolaUona 
and  for^ries,"  what  with  the  "  inaccuracies" 
of  the  mspired  writers,  and  what  with  the 
"  proved  untruth  "  of  the  ver^  first  page  of 
the  Bible,  we  are  not  surprised  that  Dr* 
Temple  should  reject  the  idea  of  being  under 
any  "  yoke  of  subjection  "  to  that  bodi.  He 
may  well  take  refuge  with  the  Gentiles,  un- 
der the  "supremacy  of  conscience."  But 
an  this  is  an  awful  delusion.  The  warning 
of  the  Lord  Jesus  is  no  forgery,  no  mistake. 
To  the  end  of  time,  he  tells  us,  "  He  that 
receiveth  not  my  word,  hath  one  that  judg- 
eth  him :  .the  word  that  I  have  spoken,  the 
same  shall  judge  him  at  the  last  day." 

One  of  the  concluding  sentences  uttered 
by  Dr.  Temple  in  his  drmim,  would  be  ludl^ 
crous,  if  it  were  not  lamentable.  He  says, 
"  At  this  time,  in  the  maturity  of  maii^nd, 
the  great  lever  which  moves  tne  world  ia 
knowledge,  the  great  force  is  the  intelleet" 

Doubtless  the  Athenians  thought  so  like- 
wise, when  Paul  stood  among  them,  and  told 
Uiem  of  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  and 
was  grieved  with  their  mockings.  But  is 
not  the  blindness  of  our  modem  Athenians 
still  more  marvellous,  when  they  can  look 
around  the  world  as  it  now  is,  and  say,  "the 
great  lever  which  moves  it  is  knowledgo-4B 
tnteUectr* 

Was  it  knowledge,  was  it  intellect,  which 
raised  and  fostered  the  Oxford  delusion  of 
1835-184d;  and  threatened  for  a  time  to 
subvert  the  whole  church  and  state  of  Eng- 
land? Is  it  knowledge  or  intellect,  which 
is  hurrying  men,  at  the  present  moment,  in 
an  exactly  opposite  direction;  and  leacUng  ^ 
some  of  tne  same  individuals,  who,  in  1840^;^ 
believed  the  legendary  miracles  of  the  middle 
agesy  to  reject,  in  1^,  the  miracles  of  the 
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New  TettMnent  P  Was  it  knowledge  or  in- 
telleot,  wbichy  in  1848,  Boddenly  overthrew 
almost  every  throne  in  Eorope,  and  then,  in 
lees  than  tlffee  years,  replaced  despotism  in 
its  seat  again  ?  Was  it  Knowledge  or  intel- 
lect, which  cast  the  whole  power  of  the 
greatest  European  kingdom  into  the  hands 
of  a  Paris  mob ;  and  then,  in  some  thirty 
months,  surrendered  that  power  to  a  despot? 
Thily,  instead  of  dreaming  that  intellect 
roles  the  world,  we  might  with  much  more 
ration^ity  recall  the  old  statesman's  words, 
and  say,  "  See,  my  son,  with  how  little  wis- 
dom the  world  is  governed  I  ** 

n.  After  Dr.  Temple's  mild  and  moderate 
opening,  we  are  &vored  with  a  much  stronger 
dose.  The  most  daring  writer  of  the  whole 
seven  comes  forward.  Yet  even  he  has 
adroitness  enoueh  to  use  a  cloak.  Bold  as 
Dr.  Bowland  Williams  is,  there  are  some 
tlungs  which  he  deems  it  more  prudent  to 
quote  firom  the  German  than  to  present  as 
his  own.  In  place,  then,  of  an ''  essay,"  he 
gives  us  a  **  review."  He  takes  up  the  whole 
oirde  of  Bunsen's  wild  profenities,  and  thus 
brings  into  the  compass  of  forty-three  fo^en 
a  mass  of  reddess  mfidelity,  compared  with 
which  the  writings  of  Voltaire  and  Paine 
were  comparatively  harmless. 

We  cannot  review  this  review,  or  even 
enumerate  half  its  criminal  absurdities.  A 
single  E^Tptian  tradition  of  the  most  apoc- 
ryphal kmd,  suffices,  in  Bunsen's  eyes,  and 
in  tiie  eyes  of  his  reviewer,  to  prove  that 
Moses  knew  nothing  of  the  subject  on  which 
he  was  writing,  and  that  the  present  human 
race  is  probably  at  least  twenty  thousand 
years  old!  (P.  55.)  The  long  uves  of  the 
first  patriarchs  are  "relegated  to  the  domain 
of  legend,  or  symbolical  cycle."  (P.  57.)  The 
following  sentence  is  Dr.  Williams'  own: 
"  That  tnere  was  a  Bible  before  our  Bible, 
and  that  some  of  our  present  books,  as  cer* 
tainlv  Genesis  and  Josnua,  and  perhaps  Job, 
Jonan,  Daniel,  are  expanded  from  similar 
elements,  is  indicated  in  the  book  before  us, 
rather  than  proved,  eu  it  might  he.**  (V.  62.) 
Isaiah's  prophecy  "  is  composed  of  elements 
of  different  eras."  In  Zechariah's,  we  find 
"three  distinct  styles  and  aspects  of  afiidrs." 
"Hie  man  Daniel  is  to  be  distinguished 
firom  our  book  of  Daniel."  The  book  of 
Jonah  "  contains  a  late  legend,  founded  an 
fmscaneepiion,'*  (P.  77.^  These  are  not  a 
lithe  of  the  monstrosities  which  Dr.  Wil- 
liams pours  forth  as  glibly  as  if  thev  were 
neither  nauseously  absurd,  nor  revoltingly 
pro&ne. 
The  main  object,  however,  of  this  paper 
#  seeou  to  be,  to  f^et  rid  of  the  very  idea  of 
aSfioripture  prophecies.  This  is  attempted  by 
a  rapid  and  approving  rarrey  of  Bunsen's 
aiaaulti  on  tUs  departeientof  Seriptore  evi- 


dence. We  must  condense,  as  much  as  we 
are  able,  two  or  three  of  Dr.  Rowland  Wil- 
liams' pages.    He  thus  writes : — 

"Even  Butler  foresaw  the  possibility  that 
every  prophecy  in  the  Old  Testament  might 
have  its  elncidation  in  contemporaneous  history." 
"  Bishop  Chandler  is  said  to  havo  thought  twelve 
passages  in  the  Old  Testament  directly  Messi- 
anic; others  restricted  this  character  to  fire; 
Paley  ventures  to  quote  only  one."  "  Coleridge 
tiirew  secnlar  prognostication  altogether  ont  of 
the  idea  of  prophecy."  "  But  in  C^rmany  there 
has  been  a  pathway  streaming  with  light,  from 
Eichhom  to  £wald,  throughout  which  the  value 
of  the  moral  element  in  prophecy  has  been  pro- 
ereMively  raised,  and  that  of  the  directly  pre- 
dictive, whether  secular  or  Messianic,  has  been 
lowered."  "To  this  inheritance  of  opinion 
Baron  Bnnsen  succeeds.  Knowing  these  things, 
and  writing  for  men  who  know  them/'  "  he  d^ 
not  sav,  tt^gh  it  was  formerly  said,  that  David 
foretold  the  exile,  becaase  it  is  mentioned  in  the 
Psalms.  He  cannot  quote  Nahum  denouncing 
min  against  Kineveh,  or  Jeremiah  against  Tyre, 
without  remembering  that  ahneady  tlie  Babylo- 
nian power  threw  its  shadow  across  Asia,  and 
Nebnchadaeuar  was  mustering  his  armies.  If 
he  would  o  note  the  book  of  Isaiab,  he  cannot 
conceal,  after  Qesenins,  Ewald,  and  Maurer 
have  written,  that  the  book  is  composed  of  ele- 
ments of  different  eras."  "  If  he  would  quote 
Micah,  as  desiniating  Bethlehem  for  the  birth- 
place of  the  Messiah,  he  cannot  shut  his  eyes  to 
the  fact,  that  the  deliverer  to  come  from  thence 
was  to  be  a  contemporarv  shield  against  the 
Assyrian.  If  he  would  follow  Pearson  in  quot- 
ing the  second  Psalm,  '  Thou  art  my  Son,'  he 
knows  that  Hebrew  idiiom  convinced  even  Je- 
rome the  true  rendering  was '  Worship  pureiyJ  *'♦ 
*'  Fresh  from  the  services  of  Christmas^  he  may 
sincerely  exclaim.  '  Unto  u$  a  child  t$  horn  I* 
but  he  knows  that  the  Hebrew  translated  *  Mighty 
Godf*  is  at  least  disputable ;  and  that  perhaps  it 
means  only  *  Strong  and  mighty  one.  Father  of 
an  age ; '  and  he  can  never  listen  to  any  oncf 
who  pretends  that  die  Maiden's  child  of  Isaiah 
vii.  16,  was  not  to  be  bom  in  the  reign  of  Abas, 
as  a  sign  acainst  Pekah  and  Rezin.  In  the  case 
of  Daniel,  ne  may  doubt  whether  all  parts  of  the 
book  are  of  one  age,  or  what  is  the  startiog'^int 
of  the  seventy  weeks ;  but  two  results  are  clear, 
—that  the  period  of  weeks  ended  in  the  rejgn 
of  Antiochus  £})iphanes,  and  that  those  portions 
of  the  book  which  are  supposed  to  be  specially 
predictive,  are  a  history  of  past  occurrences  op 
to  that  reign."  "  Some  passages  may  be  doubt- 
ful, one  perhaps  in  Zechariah,  and  one  in  Isaiah, 
capable  of  being  made  directly  Messianic,  and  a 
chapter  in  Deuteronomy  foreshadowing  the  iall 
of  Jerusalem.  But  even  these  few  cases  tend 
to  melt,  if  they  are  not  already  melted,  in  the 
crucible  of  searching  inquiry." — ^Pp.  65-70. 

On  the  fifty-third  of  Isaiah  Dr.  WilHama 
writes  :— 

"Bnnsen  puts  together,  with  masterly  analy- 

*  Of  course,  St  Paul's  citation  of  this  Psahn  In 
Heb.  i.  5|  is  of  no  value  in  Dr.  Williams*  eyes. 
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sis,  the  UlostratiTe  p«8Stg;es  of  Jeremiah,  and  it 
is  difficult  to  resist  the  conclusion  to  which  thej 
tend.  Jeremiah  compares  his  whole  people  to 
sheep  going  astray,  and  himself  to  a  lamh  or  an 
ox  brought  to  the  slaughter.  He  was  taken 
from  prison,  and  his  c;eneration,  or  posterity, 
none  took  account  of:  be  interceded  for  his  peo- 
ple in  prajer,  but  was  not  the  less  despised,  and 
a  man  of  grief;  so  that  no  sorrow  was  like  his ; 
men  assigned  his  graye  with  the  wicked,  and  his 
tomb  with  the  oppressors;  all  who  followed  him 
seemed  cnt  off  out  of  the  land  of  the  Hying,  yet 
his  seed  prolonged  their  days ;  his  prophecy  was 
fulfilled,  and  the  arm  of  the  Eternal  laid  bare : 
he  was  counted  wise  on  the  return ;  his  place  in 
the  book  of  Sirach  shows  how  eminently  he  was 
enshrined  in  men's  thoughts  as  the  senrant  of 
God ;  and  in  the  book  of  Maccabees  he  is  the 

fray  prophet  who  is  seen  in  yision  fulfilling 
is  task  of  interceding  for  the  people.  This  is^ 
an  imperfect  sketch,  out  may  lead  readers  to 
consider  the  arguments  for  applying  Isaiah  lii. 
and  liii.  to  Jeremiah.  Their  we^ht  is  so  great, 
that  if  any  single  penoa  thoM  be  9electea,  they 
prove  that  Jeremiah  should  be  the  one" — P.  73. 

SvLctk  is  Dr.  William's  own  deliberate  judg- 
ment torching  the  5dd  of  Isaiah.  Doubtless 
Dr.  Williams  knows  as  well  as  we  do,  tiiat 
in  the  8th  of  Acta  we  find  Philip  sent  by  tlie 
Spirit  especially  to  instruct  the  Eunuch  that 
this  53d  chapter  of  Isaiah  was  a  prophecy 
of  Christ  But  what  of  that  P  Does  not 
Dr  Williams  know  better  than  Philip,  and 
has  not  he,  too,  the  spirit  as  well  as  Pmlip  P 
On  this  point  he  thus  speaks  :— 

"  The  sacred  writers  acknowledge  themselyes 
men  of  like  passions  with  ourseWes,  and  we  are 

Sroroiscd  illumination  from  the  Spirit  which 
welt  in  them.  Hence,  when  we  find  our 
Prajer>book  constructed  on  the  idea  of  the 
church  being  an  inspired  socie^,  instead  of  ob- 
jecting that  eyeryone  of  us  is  fallible,  we  should 
define  inspiration  consistently  with  the  facts  of 
Scripture  and  of  human  nature.  These  would 
neither  exclude  the  idea  of  fallibility  among  ^- 
raelites  of  old,  nor  teach  as  to  quench  the  Spirit 
in  true  hearts  forcyer."— P.  78. 

Thus,  in  plain  English,  the  "  Essays  and 
Reviews  "  stand  on  the  same  footing  as  the 
Ads  of  the  Apostles,  Fallibility  attaches  to 
both ;  **  inspiration  "  belongs  as  much  to  the 
one  as  to  the  other ! 

But  if  we  were  to  traverse  the  whole  of 
Dr.  Williams'  forty-three  pages,  we  might 
fill  one-half  of  our  present  number.  Whole 
books  of  Holy  Scripture  are  thrown  over- 
board as  palpable  forgeries.*  **  Heaven  is 
not  a  place,  so  much  as  the  fVdfilment  of  the 
love  of  God."  (P.  82.)  In  fact,  nearly  all 
the  rationalistic  infidehty  of  Germany  is  con- 
eentrated  in  these  forty-three  pages. 

*  As  at  p.  84,  where  we  read,  **  The  second  of 
the  Petrine  epistles,  having  alike  external  and  in- 
ternal eyldence  sffiunst  its  genuineness,  is  neces- 
sariJIjr  surrendered** 
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Still,  Dr.  Williams'  part  in  the  work  seems 
especially  to  be,  to  get  rid  of  the  idea  of 
Scripture  Prophecy.  And  that  task  be  has 
performed  with  the  zeal  of  a  thorough  parti- 
san. As  we  have  seen, — if  St.  Paul  oiffers 
from  him  in  opinion  (as  in  Hebrews  i.  5), 
then  St.  Paul  is  wrong ; — ^if  Philip  the  Evan- 

gelist,  led  by  the  Spirit,  interprets  Isaiah 
ii.  of  Christ,  then  Dr.  Williams,  who  pro- 
fesses to  be  also  led  by  the  Spirit,  corrects 
Philip's  error !  But  justly  does  one  of  the 
other  essayists,  Mr.  Pattison,  remark,  at  p. 
328,— 

'*  Wliat  Scripture  lost,  was  gained  by  one  or 
other  of  the  three  substitutes— church  authority, 
the  Spirit,  or  Reason.  Church  authority  was 
soon  found  untenable :  the  Spirit  then  came  into 
favor,  along  with  Indepenaency.  But  it  was 
quickly  discovered,  that  on  such  a  basis  only  die- 
card  and  disunion  could  be  rtartd*" 

We  leave  Dr.  Williams,  then,  to  settle 
this  point  with  Mr.  Pattison,  and  proceed  to 
the  tnird  essay, — ^Mr.  Baden  Powell's. 

IIL  This  will  not  occupy  us  long :  but  it 
serves,  taken  in  connection  with  what  went 
before,  to  make  the  plan  and  purpose  of  the 
book  quite  clear.  Dr.  Williams  having  dis- 
posed, to  his  own  satisfaction  at  least,  of  the 
idea  that  there  are  predictive  prophecies  in 
Scripture,  Mr.  Baden  Powell  aeals  with  the 
next  grand  feature  in  the  case,  and  boldly 
denies  the  truth  and  reality  of  the  Scripture 
Miracles! 

He  approaches  this  subject  under  the  guise 
of  an  essay  on  the  Evidences  of  Christianity. 
He  opens  the  (question  b  v  a  scornful  depreci- 
ation of  all  writers  on  the  evidences ;  every 
one  of  whom,  he  considers,  has  failed  in  the 
task  he  has  undertaken.  But,  for  his  own 
part,  Mr.  Powell  takes  ground  so  closely  re- 
sembling that  of  Hume,  thdt  it  is  not  easy 
to  distinj^h  between  the  two.  Miracles, 
in  his  view,  are  facts  which  no  amount  of 
testimony  can  suffice  to  establish.  We  will 
quote  some  of  his  own  words : — 


<« 


The  enlarged  critical  and  inductive  study 
of  the  natural  world,  cannot  but  tend  powerfully 
to  evince  the  inconceivableness  of  imagined  in- 
temiptions  of  natural  order,  or  supposed  sus- 
pensions of  the  laws  of  matter,  and  of  that  vast 
series  of  dependent  causation  which  constitutes 
the  legitimate  field  for  the  investigation  of  sci- 
ence.'' (P.  110.)  "  Intellect  and  philosophy  are 
compelled  to  disown  the  recognition  of  any  thing 
in  the  world  of  matter  at  variance  with  the  first 
principle  of  the  laws  of  matter — the  universal 
order  and  indissoluble  unity  of  physical  causes." 
—P.  127. 

Mr.  Powell's  main  principle  appears  to  us 
to  be  very  like  Materialism.  He  thus  states 
it:-^ 

"All  highly  cultivated  minds  and  duly  ad- 
vanced int^ects  have  imbibed,  more  or  less,  the 
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lesBoni  of  the  iodaeCive  phHoaophy,  and  have  at 
least  in  lome  laeatare  learned  to  appreciate  the 
grand  foundation  conception  of  nnirersal  law,— 
to  recogniie  the  imposaunUty  evtu  of  any  two  ma- 
terial  aiom$  sabsisting  together  without  a  deter- 
minate relation— of  any  action  of  the  one  on  the 
other,  whether  of  equilibrium  or  of  motion,  with- 
out reference  to  a  physical  cause— of  any  mod- 
ification whatsoerer  m  the  existing  conditions 
of  material  agents,  unless  through  the  invariable 
opormtioa  of  a  series  of  etemallj  impressed  con- 
sequences, foUowhig  in  some  necessary  chain  of 
orderly  coanection,  however  imperfect j  known 
to  us/'— P.  133. 

Does  not  this  theory  virtually  shut  God 
out  of  his  own  world  r  And  does  not  Mr. 
Powell,  in  fact,  though  in  his  own  phraseol- 
ogy, plainly  state  as  much  hx  the  following 
passage? 

"  The  more  knowledge  advances,  the  more  it 
has  been,  and  will  be,  acknowledged  that  Chris- 
tianity, as  a  real  religion,  must  be  viewed  apart 
from  connection  with  physical  Mm^s/'— P.  128. 

It  follows  that  the  greater  pait  of  the  Bi- 
ble, which  deals,  throughout,  with  physical 
things,  must  be  held  to  be  untnie*  So  Bfr. 
Powell  plahily  states )  saying, — 

"  The  first  dissociation  of  the  spiritual  from 
the  physical  was  rendered  necessary  by  the  pal- 

Sable  contradictions  disclosed  by  astronomical 
iscovery  with  the  letter  of  Scripture.  Another 
sdll  wider  and  more  material  step  has  been  ef- 
fected by  the  discoveries  of  geology.  More  re- 
cendy,  the  antiquity  of  the  human  race,  and  the 
development  of  species,  and  the  rejection  of  the 
idea  of  creation,  have  caused  new  advances  in- 
the  same  direction.''- P.  129. 

It  appears  that  the  main  duty  committed 
to  Mr.  Powell  by  the  contrivers  of  this  vol- 
ume, is  to  deny  and  repudiate  the  miracles 
of  Scripture,  just  as  Dr.  Williams  has  re- 
jected the  prophecies.  And  he  has  shown 
no  lack  of  zeal,  or  of  confidence,  in  this 
work.  As  a  general  principle,  he  assures  us 
that,  **  If  miracles  were  in  the  estimation  of 
a  former  age  among  the  e)nti  tupports  of 
*  Christianity,  they  are  at  present  among  the 
main  diJkmtieSf  and  hinderances  to  its  ac- 
ceptance." (P.  140.)  For,  **  In  nature  and 
firom  nature,  by  science  and  by  reason,  we 
neither  have,  nor  can  possibly  have,  any  evi- 
dence of  a  DeUy  working  miraclea ;  for  that 
we  must  go  out  of  nature  and  beyond  rea- 
son." (P.  142.) 

Once  or  twice,  Mr.  Powell,  very  unintelli- 
ffibly,  wei^  of  muradas  as  "objects  of 
udth."  ^ut  how  can  th4jU  be  an  object  of 
iaithy  which  is  declared  at  the  outset  to  be 
inherently  impossible  P  Shall  we  suppose 
that  Mr.  Pow^  means  to  accept  an  impos- 
sible thing  as  a  fact,  on  the  sole  authori^  of 
Scripture  P    N0|  this  cannot  be  what  he 


means,  fat  he  exults  in  discanling  the  phdn- 
est  statements  of  Scripture  in  several  mat- 
ters. He  is  glad  to  "  reject  the  idea  of  crea- 
tion;" and  greatly  prefers  **the  grand 
principle  of  seif-evdlving  powers  of  nature." 
rP.  139.)  What  other  or  higher  idea  of  a 
God  he  receives,  than  that  of  '*  the  great 
Pan,"  we  find  it  hard  to  imagine.  Jn  truth, 
of  all  ike  writers  of  tiie  present  volume, 
Mr.  Powell  is  the  one  who  seems  to  have 
made  the  furthest  advance  on  the  road  to 
absolute  atheism.  Still,  he  thinks  it  ex- 
pedient to  wind  up  with  the  following 
phrases : — 

"  The  reason  of  the  hope  that  is  in  us,  is  not 
restricted  to  external  signs,  nor  to  any  one  kind  of 
evidence,  but  consists  of  such  assurance  as  may 
be  most  satisfactory  to  each  earnest  individual 
inquirer's  own  mind.  And  the  true  acceptance 
of  the  entire  revealed  manifestation  of  Christian- 
ity will  be  the  most  worthily  and  satisfkctorily 
based  on  that  assurance  of  '  faith '  by  which  the 
apostio  affirms  *  we  stand ; '  and  which  in  ac- 
cordance with  his  emphatic  declaration,  must 
rest, '  not  in  the  wisdom  of  man,  but  in  the 
power  of  God.'  "—P.  144. 

It  would,  perhaps,  scarcely  be  riffht  for 
any  man  to  assert  his  confidence  Uiat  he 
knows  what  is  meant  by  these  enigmatical 
sentences.  The  only  meaning  which  we  can 
extract  firom  them  is,  that  each  "  individual 
inquirer"  is  the  only  arbiter  of  what  he 
ought  to  believe ;  a  meaning  which  a^;reefl 
witn  Dr.  Temple's  position,  tmt "  conscience 
is  the  Mupreme  interpreter,"  before  which 
even  the  word  of  God  must  bend ! 

The  main  position  insisted  on  by  Mr. 
PoweU  is,  that  a  miracle  is  a  thing  inherently 
impossible.  "  In  nature  and  from  nature,  by 
science  and  bv  reason,  we  neither  have,  nor 
caaposaibljf  have,  any  evidence  of  a  Deity 
working  mirades."  Kow,  the  ap«>atles  con- 
stuitly  appeal  to  such  evidence  in  support 
of  the  most  stupendous  miracles;  and  they 
rest  Christianity  mainlv  on  the  truth  of  the 
facU.  (Acto  L  21,  22 ;  iv.  33 ;  1  Cor.  xv.  14.) 
All  the  gospels  and  all  the  epistles  assert, 
again  and  again,  the  miracles  of  the  Kesur- 
rection  and  Ascension.  Does  Mr.  Powell 
believe  them  or  not  P  If  he  ever  uses  the 
creeds,  he  publicly  avers  his  belief  t^t 
Christ  **  rose  again  from  the  dead,  and  as- 
cended into  heaven."  If  he  is  certain  that 
there  can  be  no  evidence  of  these  facts,  we 
beg  to  ask,  upon  w?iat  his  faith  is  founded  ? 
But  if  his  answer  is,  that  he  does  not  use  the 
creeds,  or  profess  any  such  belief,  then  we 
demand  why,  as  an  honest  man,  he  does  not 
"  go  to  his  own  company  P  "  (Acts  iv.  23.) 
Can  any  man,  with  even  conmion  decency, 
fill  a  professor's  chair  at  Oxford,  and  some- 
times ascend  a  pulpit,  who  does  not  even  ad- 
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liere  to  l3ie  earfiest  and  the  sfanjdest  proflsB- 
den  of  the  Christian  faith  P 

IV.  The  next  paper  is  by  Mr.  Wilson, 
tricar  of  Great  Staoffhton,  and  formerly 
Bampton  Lectorer.  His  subject  is,  The 
National  Church.  But  the  reel  drift  and  ob- 
ject of  his  essay  is,  to  urg^e  the  expediency 
of  getting  rid  of  all  subscription  to  articles, 
and  dP  tli^wing  open  the  doors  of  the  church 
to  *'  science  and  intellect,"  without  reference 
to  fcmns  or  modes  of  belief 

Mr.  Wilson  shows  his  sympathy  with  the 
,  previous  writers  and  their  opinions,  in  the 
\  way  of  passing  reference.    Thus,  he  speaks 
of— • 

"  The  spontaneous  recoil,  on  the  part  of  lai^ 
nambers  of  the  more  acute  of  our  population, 
from  some  of  the  doctrines  which  are  to  be 
heoird  at  cbnrch  and  chapel ;  s  dUtrnsl  of  the  old 
arguments  for,  or  proofs  of,  a  miraeuUuB  rerela- 
tion ;  and  a  misgiTing  as  to  the  authority,  or 
extent  of  tlie  antlMrity  of  the  Scriptures.  In  the 
presence  of  re<U  diffiatUies  of  this  kind,  prob- 
ably of  genuine  English  growth,  it  is  vain  to 
check  that  open  discussion  out  of  which  alone 
any  satisfactory  settlement  of  them  can  issue." 
—P.  151. 

Of  St.  John's  Gospel  Mr.  Wilson  says« — 

"  Oar  Lord's  disootu'ses  hare  almost  all  of 
them  a  direct  moral  bearing.  This  character  ot 
eis  words  is  certainly  more  obvious  in  the  three 
first  gospels  than  in  the  fourth ;  and  the  remark- 
able unison  of  those  gospels  when  they  recite 
the  Lord's  words,  notwithstanding  their  discrq>- 
ancies  in  some  matters  of  fact,  compel  us  to 
think  that  they  embody  more  exact  traditions  of 
what  he  actually  said  than  the  foorth  does." 
''There  is  no  proof  that  St.  John  gives  his 
voucher  as  an  eye  and  ear  witness  of  all  that  is 
related  in  lu—r,  161. 

**  Under  the  terms  of  the  Sixth  Article  one  may 
accept  literally,  or  allegorically,  or  as  parable,  or 
poetry,  or  legend,  the  story  of  a  serpent  tempter ; 
of  an  ass  speakiaf  with  man's  voice ;  of  an  ar- 
resting of  the  earth's  motion :  of  waters  standing 
in  a  solid  heap ;  of  witches,  and  of  a  variety  of 
apparitions.  So,  also,  every  one  is  free  in  judg- 
ment as  to  the  primnval  institntion  of  the  sab- 
badi,  the  universality  of  the  deluge,  the  confusion 
of  tongues,  the  corporeal  taking  up  ot  Elijah  into 
heaven,  the  nature  of  angels,  the  reality  of  de- 
moniacal possession,  the  personality  qfSatcm,  and 
the  miraculous  particulars  of  many  events."— P. 
177. 

Clearly  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
writers  of  this  volume  are  quite  agreed  as  to 
one  point ;  namely,  to  believe  as  much  of  the 
Bible  as  suits  their  own  preconceived  ideas ; 
and  not  to  admit  that  a  rejection  of  tluree- 
fourths  of  it  involves  the  least  dishonesty  on 
their  part,  as  ben^ced  and  recognised  min- 
isters of  the  Church  of  England. 

Already  possessing  so  much  freedom,  or 
rather,  so  much  elasticity  of  conscience,  it 
is  almost  surprising  that  theae  gentlemen 
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should  find  any  occasion  to  complain  of  the 
bonds  or  restrictions  of  the  church.  But  Mr. 
Wilson  explains  the  inconveniences  of  these 
obligations  in  the  fbllowing  passage : — 

"  It  happens  continually,  that  able  and  shi- 
cere  persons  are  deterred  from  entering  the  min- 
istry of  the  national  church  by  this  considera- 
tion : — they  would  be  willing  to  be  subject  to 
the  law  forbidding  them  to  teach  Arianism  or 
Pelagtanism,  but  they  do  not  like  to  say,  or  to 
be  thought  to  sav,  tmit  they  assent  to  a  certain 
number  of  antt-Arian  or  anti-Pelagian  proposi- 
tions. And  the  absence  of  vigorous  tone,— not 
confined  to  one  party  in  the  church,  which  is  to 
be  lamented  of  late  years  in  its  ministry,  is  to  be 
attributed  to  the  reluctance  of  the  stronger  minds 
to  enter  an  order  in  which  their  intellects  may  not 
have  free  play."— -P.  190. 

We  take  leave  to  say,  that ''  Arianism  and 
Pelagtanism  "  are  here  put  Hcnrward  hypocritir 
caUy,^  The  ouestiott  does  not  turn  upon 
Ariamsm  or  Pelagianism,  but  upon  the  au- 
thority of  the  word  of  God.  To  a  sincere 
and  honest  student,  the  Sixth  Article  clearly 
imi)lies,  that  ''whatsoever  is  read  in  holy 
Scripture  may  be  required  to  be  believed  as 
necessary  to  salvation."  If  any  doubt  could 
exist  on  this  point,  it  would  be  dissipated  by 
the  Eighth  Article,  which  pledges  the  sub- 
scriber to  the  Three  Creeds  expressly  on  the 
ground  that  **  they  may  be  proved  oy  most 
certain  warrant  of  Holy  Scripture."  And  so, 
in  the  Twentieth,  the  Twenty-second,  the 
Twenty-fourth,  and  the  Thirty-fourth,  the 
supreme  authority  of  "  God's  Word  "  is  con- 
stantly appealed  to,  as  deciding  and  ruling 
every  question.  Aiid  no  honest  man,  we 
must  plainly  contend,  could  subscribe,  with- 
out a  terrible  wrench  to  his  conscience,  these 
Articles,  if  he  felt  that,  like  these  seven  es- 
sayists, he  disbelieved  more  than  one-half  of 
the  Bible. 

In  another  place  Mr.  Wilson  says,  that 

'*  In  order  to  the  possibility  of  recruiting  any 
national  ministry /rom  the  whole  of  the  nation,  in 
order  to  the  operation  upon  the  nation  at  large 
of  the  special  runctions  of  its  church,  no  needless 
intellectoal  or  speculative  obstacles  Aould  be  t 
interposed."— P.  196. 

We  have  not  the  least  desire  to  **  recruit 
the  ministry  of  the  church  from  the  whole  of 
the  nation}'  No  better  plan  could  be  de- 
vised for  lowering  the  church  to  the  level  of 
the  people  whom  its  main  obteet  should  be 
to  elevate.  The  church  should  be  the  light 
of  the  world,  and  it  cannot  be  recruited  from 
darkne8$,  Beeent  statistiea  have  brought  to 
view  some  most  appalling  hcts  concemiuff 
the  irreligion  and  ungodhnesa  of  milKona  « 
the  people.  We  want  inereaaed  agency,  and 
more  power,  to  act  upon  the  masses  of  sin 
and  impiety ;  but  who  would  seriously  pro- 
pose, that  we  ihonldsedL  that  ageney  among 
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those  irreligioiis  mvmds,  not  by  calling  in- 
dividuals "  out  of  darkness,"  but  by  bring- 
ing the  darkness  into  the  Church ! 

Up  to  the  present  moment,  blessed  be  God, 
the  church  of  England  honors  his  word,  and 
submits  erery  thing  to  its  decisions.  This  is 
her  sheet-anchor,  and  whenever  she  loses 
this,  she  will  find  herself  wandering  upon  the 
ocean,  certain  to  perish  finallv  upon  the  rocks 
or  upon  the  shore.  Mr.  Wilson  has  himself 
abandoned  this  sure  anchorage.  He  tells 
usy  that 

"  There  tnav  be  traits  in  the  scriptural  person 
of  Jesns,  which  are  better  explaioea  by  referring 
them  to  an  ideal  than  an  historical  origin ;  ana 
there  are  parts  of  Scripture  more  nsefally  inter- 
preted ideologically  than  in  any  other  manner ; 
as,  for  instance,  the  history  of  the  temptation  of 
Jesns  by  Satan,  and  accounts  of  demoniacal  pos- 
sessions.'' **  Some  may  consider  the  descent  of 
all  mankind  from  Adam  and  Eve  as  an  un- 
doubted historical  fact ;  others  may  rather  per- 
ceive in  that  relation  a  form  of  narrative,  into 
which  in  early  ages  tradition  would  easily  throw 
f^w^^spontaneooslT."  (P.  SOI.)  "  So  again,  the 
incamification  of  the  aivine  Immannel  remains, 
although  the  angelic  appearances  which  herald 
it  in  the  narratives  of  tne  evangelists  may  be  of 
ideal  origin. -*P.  S03. 

It  is  self-evident,  that  the  book  which  the 
Church  calls  the  "  Word  of  God,"  is  thus 
reduced  to  a  mere  "  word  of  man."  If  one 
reader  may  reject  the  "  angelic  appearances  " 
to  the  shepherds,  and  the  temptation  of  Jesus 
bjr  Satan,  another  may,  with  equal  propriety, 
discredit  the  miraculous  conception,  and  as- 
sume Jesus  to  be  the  son  of  Joseph  and  Mary. 
Thus,  to  give  up  the  truth  and  certainty  of 
God's  word,  is  to  give  up  Christianity  itself. 
And  when  that  is  done,  why  need  we  care 
how,  or  by  whom,  the  national  church  is  "  re- 
cruited," or  whether  it  is  recruited  at  all  P 
«<Let  us  eat  and  drink,  for  to-morrow  we 
die!" 

V.  llie  next  paper  in  succession  is  Mr. 
Goodwin's;  and  his  part  in  the  scheme  is, 
to  prove  that  in  the  opening  chapters  of 
Genesis,  Moses  was  dealing  with  a  subject 
with  which  he  was  totally  unacquainted,  and 
that,  of  the  creation  of  the  world,  we  may 
safely  assume 

''That  Ho  who  made  it,  and  revealed  its  date 
To  Moses,  was  mistaken  in  its  age ! " 

This  essay  is,  doubtless,  one  of  the  chief 
efibrts  of  the  voliune.  To  establish  the  un- 
truth, and  incredibility,  of  the  first  chapter 
of  Genesis,  is  a  purpose  on  which  the  hearts 
of  all  these  seven  writers  axe  set.  Thus, 
Di.  Temi^e  modestly  begins :  <*  If  geology 
proves  to  us  that  we  must  not  interpret  the 
first  chapters  of  Genesis  literally."  (P.  47.) 
Dr.  Bowland  Williams,  more  audaciously, 
talks  of  the  half-ideal,  half-traditional  no- 


tices of  the  beginninga  of  our  race  compiled 
in  Genesis."  (P.  56.)  Mr.  Baden  Powell 
speaks  of  **  the  dissociation  of  the  spiritual 
from  the  physical,  which  has  been  effected 
by  the  discoveries  of  geology,"  and  of  **  the 
rejection  of  the  idea  of  <  creation.' "  (P.  129.) 
Mr.  Wilson  suggests,  that  **  some  may  con- 
sider the  descent  of  idl  mankind  from  Adam 
and  Eve  as  an  undoubted  historical  fSact; 
others  may  rather  perceive  in  that  relation  a 
form  of  narrative,  into  which  in  early  ages 
tradition  would  easily  throw  itself  spontane- 
ously." (P.  201).  And  Mr.  Jowett  telb  us, 
that  ^*  the  time  will  come  when  educated  men  i 
will  no  more  think  that  the  first  chapters  of 
Genesis  relate  the  same  tale  which  geologv 
and  ethnology  unfold,  than  they  now  thinK 
the  meaning  of  Joshua  x.  12,  13,  to  be  in 
accordance  with  Galileo's  discovery."  (P. 
419.)  Thus,  in  the  eyes  of  the  wluue  con- 
federacv,  the  rejection  of  the  Mosaic  narra- 
tive is  aeemed  to  be  an  essential  and  an  in- 
evitable thing. 

The  work,  however,  of  filling  up  this  de- 
partment in  the  present  volume,  nas  been 
assigned  to  Mr.  Goodwin,  and  he  has  en- 
tered upon  his  task  with  no  kind  of  hesita- 
tion or  reluctance.  The  final  result  or  con- 
clusion to  which  he  endeavors  to  bring  his 
readers;  is  given  in  the  last  two  pages  m  his 
essay.    We  copy  the  principal  passages :— - 

"  If  we  regard  the  Mosaic  narrative  as  the 
speculation  of  some  Hebrew  Descartes  or  New- 
ton, promulgated  in  all  good  faith  as  the  best 
and  most  probable  account  that  could  then  be 
given  of  God's  universe,  it  resumes  the  dignity 
and  value  of  which  the  writers  in  question  nave 
done  their  utmost  to  deprive  it.  It  has  been 
sometimes  felt  as  a  difficulty  to  taking  thi^  view 
of  the  case,  that  the  writer  asserts  so  solemnly 
and  unhesitatingly  thai  for  which  he  must  have 
known  that  he  had  no  authority.  Bat  this  arises 
only  from  our  modem  habits  of  thought,  and 
from  the  modesty  of  assertion  (!)  which  t)ie 
spirit  of  true  science  has  taught  us."  **  The 
early  speculator  was  harassed  by  no  such  scntpleg, 
and  asserted  as  facts  what  he  knew  only  as 
probabilities."  **  With  regard  to  details,  obset' 
vation  failed  him.  He  knew  little  of  the  earth's 
surface,  or  of  its  shape  and  place  in  the  unir 
verse,"  etc.,  etc. — ^P.  262. 

Of  course,  in  all  this,  Mr.  Goodwin  im- 
plies, as  distinctly  as  if  he  had  expressed  it, 
that  as  he  disbelieves  the  statements  of  Gene- 
sis, so  he  disbelieves  those  of  Exodus  also. 
He  could  not  thus  have  spoken  of  the  igno- 
rance of  Moses,  and  of  the  *'  speculations  " 
in  which  he  indulged,  on  subjects  of  which 
he  knew  nothing,  if  he  had  believed  the 
plain  averments  of  the  Hebrew  prophet, 
that  **  the  Lord  spake  with  him  face  to  face, 
as  a  man  speaketn  nnto  his  friend  **  (Exod. 
xxxiii.  11.) ;  that  this  personal  communica- 
tion with  the  Deity  made  his  hce  to  shine. 
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so  that  the  people  were  afraid  to  come  nigh 
lum  (Exod.  xzxiv.  30) ;  and  that  Uiese  com- 
munications lasted  forty  days  and  forty 
nights.  We  say,  that  if  lifr.  Goodwin  had 
beliered  even  a  small  part  of  all  this,  he 
never  could  have  insolently  spoken  of  Moses 
as  <'  an  early  speculator  who  was  harassed  by 
no  scruples,  and  who  asserted  as  &cts  wlutt 
he  knew  only  aa  probabilities." 

But  audaci^  uke  thb  ought  to  be  well 
supported  by  fact  and  by  argument.  These 
writers,  or  nearly  all  of  them,  still  profess  a 
vague  and  unintelligible  respect  for  Scrip- 
ture, and  even  speak  of  its  **  authority." 
When,  therefore,  its  very  first  page  is  rudely 
attacked,  and  treated  as  a  baseless  fiotion,*- 
the  invention  of  some  **eariy  speculator," 
who  knew  nothing  of  the  subject  on  which 
he  was  writing, — we  have  a  right  to  demand, 
that  he  who  thus  presumptuouslv  handles 
Holv  Scripture,  shall  clearly,  calmly,  and 
irrefraffably  make  good  his  own  ground,  and 
show  that  the  statements  which  iie  thus  re- 
jects, are,  bevond  all  doubt  or  question,  not 
true.  And  tnis  is  what  Mr.  Goodwin  has 
paljMibly  failed  to  do. 

The  greater  ^art  of  his  essay  is  taken  up 
with  a  comparison  of  Dr.  Buckland,  Mr. 
Hugh  Miller,  and  Archdeacon  Pratt's  several 
schemes,  and  an  exhibition  of  tiieir  incon- 
sistencies. And  Mr.  Goodwin  seems  to  diink 
that  he  has  done  a  great  deal,  when  he  has 
shown  one  of  these  writers  in  opposition  to 
another.  He  sets  them  all  aside,  because, 
he  says,  "we  find  them  at  variance  with 
each  other,  and  mutually  destructive."  In 
what  other  department  of  science,  we  beg  to 
ask,  would  Mr.  Goodwin  d^  with  rival  and 
opposing  theories  after  this  fashion?  In 
wnat  pursuit,  in  what  inquiry,  would  he  say, 
"  The  several  parties  oppose  and  contradict 
each  other ;  therefore,  truth  is  mth  none  of 
ihemJ*  Or,  as  a  wit  of  old  said,  "  Some  say, 
that  the  king  is  dead ;  and  oUiers  say  that 
he  is  not ;  but  for  my  part  I  believe  neither 
the  one  nor  the  other." 

For  our  part,  we  are  not  ffreatlv  concerned 
to  maintain  either  Mr.  Hugh  Miller's  scheme 
or  Dr.  Buckland's.  And  Mr.  Goodwin 
would  have  done  weU  to  remember,  that  bis 
business  was  not  with  Hugh  Miller  or  Dr. 
Buckland,  or  Archdeacon  Pratt,  but  with 
Moses.  He  had  to  demonstrate,  that  the 
account  of  the  Creation  given  in  the  first 
chapter  of  Genesis,  ib  not  true.  He  may 
suppose  that  he  has  done  this ;  but  to  our 
minds  he  has  done  nothing  of  the  kind. 

In  any  discussion  of  this  sort,  the  princi- 
pal thing  at  the  outset  is  to  setUe  the  mean- 
ing of  terms.  And  here  Mr.  Goodwin  at 
once  exhibits  his  weakness,  and  his  culpable 
unfiiimess.  His  business  is,  to  show  the 
untruth  of  the  statements  of  Moses,    In- 
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etead  of  which,  he  deals  chiefly  with  certain 
customary  and  popular  interpretations  of  the 
words  of  the  Jewish  historian. 

He  is  very  irate,  and  even  indignant,  when 
this  distinction  is  pointed  out.  Dr.  Buck- 
land  had  remarked,  that  "  the  question  is 
not  respecting  the  correctness  of  the  Mosaic 
narrative ;  but  of  our  interpretation  of  it." 
On  which  Mr.  Goodwin  says,  that  this  is 
**  a  proposition  which  can  hardly  be  suffi- 
ciently reprobated.  Such  a  doctrine,  carried 
out  unreservedly,  strikes  at  the  root  of  criU 
ical  morality.** 

Indeed !  Is  this  most  ancient  of  all  writ- 
ings, then, — preserved,  too,  in  a  language 
now  almost  out  of  use, — so  plain  and  simple 
and  popularly  intelligible,  as  to  be  capable, 
in  every  sentence  and  every  word,  of  only 
one  meaning?  To  take,  for  instance,  the 
very  first  line  of  the  book  of  Genesis, — ore 
we  to  be  told,  that  "  In  the  beginning  "  is 
perfectly  intelligible  to  every  chud,  andthat 
it  must  mean  die  year  B.C.  4004,  a[nd  nothing 
else?  Or  when,  naif  a  dozen  lines  after,  it 
is  written,  that  **  God  said,  Let  there  be 
light,"  are  we  to  be  assured  that  everybody 
knows  what  light  is,  and  that  there  can  be 
no  second  opimon  about  it  ?  Can  Mr.  Good- 
win himself  tell  us  what  light  is  ?  or  what  is 
the  sole  and  exclusive  meaning  to  be  at- 
tached to  this  word  ? 

A  little  lower  down,  we  find  that  "  God 
made  the  firmament"  Shall  we  be  assured 
that  every  child  knows  what  a  firmament  is, 
just  as  he  knows  what  a  sheep  is  ?  Or  that 
**  heaven"  is  not  a  word  having  three  or  four 
meanings,  as  Cruden  tells  us,  but  a  perfectly 
simple  and  plain  expression,  needing  no  *'  in- 
terpretation "  whatever  ? 

How  much  turns  upon  this  point  of*'  inter- 
pretation" is  soon  manifested  in  Mr.  Good- 
win's own  pages.    Thus,  he  tells  us,  that— 

"  The  heaven  itself  is  distinctly  said  to  have 
been  formed  by  the  division  of  the  waters  on  the 
second  dav.  Consequently,  daring  die  todcfintto 
ages  which  elapsed  from  the  primcevol  creation 
of  matter  until  the  first  Mosaic  day  of  creation, 
there  vxia  no  sky,  no  local  habitation  for  the  sun, 
moon,  and  stars."    (P.  226.) 

'< How  came  such apoint  as  this  to  have 
escaped  the  notice  of  Christian  philosophers 
of  past  centuries? — ^for,  let  it  be  observed, 
this  is  no  "  discovery  of  modem  geology ; " 
but^a  contradiction  lying  on  the  very  face  of 
the  record,  and  obvious  to  the  students  of  all 
generations. 

It  escaped  no  one's  notice.  Although  Mr. 
Goodwin  is  now  so  indignant  at  the  idea, — 
that  *'  the  question  is  not  as  to  the  Mosaic 
record,  but  as  to  our  interpretation  of  it,"— 
the  Newtons  and  Bacons  of  past  ages  knew 
full  well  that  every  thing  here,  or  elsewhere, 
turned  upon  an  honest,  humble,  reva:ential 
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hiterpretation.  They  saw  that  the  -word 
^  fiearen,"  in  the  mspired  word,  must  hare 
and  in  fact  had,  more  than  one  meaning. 
They  found  Solomon  speaking,  not  only  of 
•*  the  heaven,"  but  of  "  the  hearen  of  hieaT- 
ens  "  also.  (1  Kings  yiiL  27.)  They  foimd 
8t  Paul  asserting,  tnat  he  had  been  *'  caught 
up  to  the  third  heavexL''  ^2  Cor.  xii.  2.) 
And  necessarily,  therefore,  if  to  Sir  Isaac 
Newton,  as  a  tutor,  Mr.  Goodwin  had  pre* 
sented  tnfe  "  wresting  of  Scripture"  (2.  Pet. 
iii.  16),  showing  that  ^  there  was  no  sky, — 
no  local  habitation  for  the  sun,  moon,  and 
stars," — ^the  result  must  have  been,  if  disci- 
pline were  rigidly  enfbrced,  a  heavy  "  impo- 
sition "  for  such  profane  trifling. 

But  it  is  time  that  we  save  our  readers 
tome  idea  of  Mr.  Goodwin's  main  position, 
— 4hat  broad  and  general  view  of  the  fects 
of  the  case,  which,  he  images,  entitles  him 
to  stigmatize  Moses,  in  his  summing-up,  as 
"  an  early  speculator,  who  was  harassed  with 
no  scruples,  and  wno  asserted  as  facts  what 
he  knew  ozily  as  probabilities."  This  gen- 
eral view  occupies  five  pages  of  his  book, 
and  we  are  therefore  dnven  to  abridgment, 
which  we  will  perform  as  faithfully  as  we  can. 

The  first  page  is  given  to  the  astronomical 
view  of  the  earth  and  its  creation.  Mr. 
Goodwin  considers,  that  **  taking  the  words 
(of  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis)  in  their  plain 
sense,  they  manifestly  give  a  view  of  the 
universe  adverse  to  that  of  modem  science." 
(P.  209.)  But  he  feels  himsdf  compelled  to 
speak  with  modesty  and  caution  on  this  sub- 
ject, inasmuch  as  the  &ct  could  not  be  ab- 
sent from  the  minds  of  all  his  readers,  that 
the  greatest  philosophers  of  the  last  two  cen- 
turies have  never  round,  in  these  apparent 
discrepancies,  any  ground  for  modifying  or 
limiting^  their  behef  in  the  absolute  truth 
and  divme  inspiration  of  the  Mosaic  narra- 
tive. But  we  can  easily  perceive,  tha^  had 
it  not  been  for  this  curb  imposed  upon  him, 
Mr.  Goodwin  would  as  freely  have  asserted 
of  astronomy,  as  he  has  done  of  geology,  that 
it  destroyed  the  credibility  of  the  books  of 
Moses.  As  matters  stand,  he  is  obliged  to 
confine  himself  to  an  expression  of  r^ret, 
that  "  either  the  definition  and  idea  of  divine 
revelatton  "  was  nbt  '*  modified,  and  the  pos- 
dbility  of  an  admixture  of  error  allowed ;  or 
such  parts  of  the  Hebrew  mitings  as  were 
found  repugnant  to  fiict,  pronoun^  to  form 
no  part  of  revelation."  (P.  209.)  And  thus 
we  quit  Astronomy,  and  proceed  onward  to 
the  more  modem,  and  more  imperfectly 
known  subject  of  Gedogy.  Bespectmg  tliis, 
Mr.  Goodwin  thus  speuLS : — 

"  The  first  clear  view  which  we  obtain  of  the 
early  condition  of  the  earth,  presents  to  as  a  ball 
of  matter,  flaid  with  intense  heat,  spinning  on 


its  own  axis,  and  revolving  round  the  sun. 
How  long  it  may  have  commaed  in  this  state  is 
bejoad  odcolanon  or  sarmtse."  "  The  water 
which  now  enwraps  a  laige  portion  of  the  globe, 
must  for  ages  have  existed  only  in  the  shape  of 
steam,  floating  above  and  enveloping  the  plaoei 
in  one  thick  cartain  of  mist.  Wnen  the  oooKof 
of  the  surface  allowed  it  to  condense  and  descend, 
then  commenced  the  process  by  which  the  lowest 
stratified  rocks  were  formed,  and  gradually 
spread  out  in  vast  layers/*  "  Whether  organized 
beings  co-existed  with  this  state  of  things,  we 
know  not."  "  This  period  has  been  named  by 
geologists  the  Asoic,  or  dial  in  which  lil^  was 
not    Its  duration  no  &m  presumes  to  define." 

"  It  is  in  the  system  of  beds  which  overlies 
these  primitive  formations  that  the  first  records 
of  oi^anisms  present  themselves.  In  the  so- 
called  Silurian  system  we  have  a  vast  assem* 
blage  of  strata  ot  various  kinds,  many  thou^ 
sands  of  fcot  thick,  and  abounding  in  remains 
of  animal  life.  These  strata  were  deposited  at 
the  bottom  of  the  sea,  and  the  remains  are  ex- 
clasively  marine.  The  creatures  whose  exnvia 
have  been  preserved  belong  to  those  classes 
which  are  placed  by  naturalists  the  lowest  with 
respect  to  or^^anization, — the  mollnsca,  articu^ 
lata,  and  radiata.  Analogous  beings  exist  at 
the  present  day,  bat  not  their  lio^  descend- 
ants/* "  In  the  upper  strata  of  the  Silurian  sya- 
tern  is  found  the  commencement  of  the  race  of 
fishes."  "  These  monsters  clothed  in  mail,  who 
mast  have  been  the  terror  of  the  seas  they  in- 
habited, have  left  their  indestructible  coats  be- 
hind them,  as  evidence  of  Uieir  existence." 

*'  Next  eoroe  the  Carboniferous  strata,  con- 
taining the  remains  of  a  gigantic  and  loxariant 
vegetation,  and  here  reptiles  and  insects  begin 
to  make  thetr  appearance." 

"In  the  next  great  geological  section, — the 
so-called  Secondary  period, — the  predominant 
creatures  are  different  from  those  which  fis[nred 
conspicaously  in  the  preceding.  The  land  was 
inhabited  by  gigantic  animals,  half-toad,  half> 
lizard."  "  The  waters  abounded  with  monsters, 
half-fish,  half-crecodile, — the  well-known  sauri- 
ans,  whose  bones  have  been  collected  in  abun- 
dance. The  air  bad  its  tenantry  from  the  same 
family  tyne,  for  the  pterodactyls  were  creatures 
half-hzara,  half-vampyre,  provided  widi  mem- 
branous appendages,  which  mast  have  enabled 
them  to  fly." 

"  Lastly  comes  the  Tertiary  period,  in  whidi 
mamnudia  of  the  highest  forms  enter  upon  the 
scene,  while  the  composite  growths  of  the  Sec- 
ondary period  In  great  part  disappear,  and  die 
types  ofcreatares  approach  more  nearly  to  those 
which  now  exist  Purine  long  ages  this  state 
of  things  continued,  whue  the  earth  was  the 
abode  principally  of  mastodons,  elephants,  rhi- 
noceroses, and  their  thick-hided  congeners,  many 
of  them  of  colossal  proportions,  and  of  species 
which  have  now  passed  away.  Daring  this  era 
the  ox,  horse,  and  deer,  and  perhaps  other  ani- 
mals, destined  to  be  serviceable  to  man,  became 
inhabitants  of  the  earth.  Lastly,  the  advent  of 
man  may  be  ronsldered  as  inangurating  a  new 
aad  distinct  c;  <>ch,  that  in  which  we  now  are." 
"  Thus,  the  reduction  of  the  earth  into  the  state 
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in  which  we  now  behold  it  hag  boon  the  slowlj 
coatiBiied  work  of  ag«8.  The  races  of  omnie 
beings  which  have  populated  its  snrflioe  liaiTe 
fh>ni  time  to  time  passed  away,  and  been  sup- 
planted bj  others,  evidently  according  to  a  fixed 
method  and  order,  and  with  a  gradnally  increas- 
ing complexity  and  fineness  of  organization, 
nmB  we  come  to  man  as  the  crowning  point  of 
aU."— P.  217. 

Such  is  Mr.  Goodwin's  general  yiew  of 
the  world's  history ;  and  when  wo  haye  read 
it,  onr  first  inqdry  naturally  is,  what  he 
finds,  in  all  this,  destraotire  of  the  Moeaie 
history?  We  see  no^ungi  nor  did  such 
masters  of  science  as  Dr.  Buckldind  and  Dr. 
Chalmers  perceive  any  thing  irreconcilable, 
in  the  main  facts  of  gjBology,  with  the  very 
brief  outline  given  us  in  the  opening  T^r8e8 
of  the  book  of  Genesis.  Still  more  reoendy, 
in  the  latest  view  of  geological  scienoe,  given 
in  Dr.  Lardner's  miMeum  of  8cUnct  and 
Art,  1866,  the  subject  is  thus  summed  upt«— 
**  The  short  account  of  the  Creation  given  in 
the  first  chapter  of  Genesis,  is  in  accordance 
with  the  results  of  geological  discovery,  in 
ms  complete  a  manner  as  would  be  possible 
in  80  brief  a  summary.'^ 

The  design  of  the  revelation  given  to 
Moses  deany  was,  to  instruct  man  in  the 
chief  facts  concemina  himself  j  hia  habUatioih 
and  the  hisiory  of  his  race.  It  deeply  con- 
cerned man  to  know  how  he  came  upon  this 
earth,  who  was  the  author  of  his  bemp^,  and 
for  what  end  he  was  created.  It  did  not 
much  concern  him  to  know  the  number  of 
tlie  planets,  or  their  history ;  and  of  these 
nothing  was  told  him.  Nor  was  it  needM 
for  him  to  know  how  many  revolutions  this 

gobe  of  ours  had  gone  through  before  he 
mself  was  created,  or  what  strange  beings 
had  walked  its  surfEice,  before  the  last  great 
convulsion ;  and  accordingly,  no  allusion  was 
made  to  this  long-past  history.  And  surely, 
this  silence  as  to  other  worlds,  and  as  to 
former  states  of  this  world,  must  commend 
itself  to  every  tboughtfUl  man's  sober  judg- 
ment. How  strange,  how  unsuitable,  how 
imperfect,  or  else  now  voluminous,  must  a 
divine  revelation  concerning  the  sidereal 
heavens,  or  describing  all  tne  convulsions 
mid  changes  which  tms  earth  had  undtr- 
goQe,  have  been,  if  placed  at  ^e  commence- 
ment of  the  book  of  Genesis !  The  wisdom 
and  propriety  of  this  abstinence  firom  mat- 
ters which  had  no  bearins  on  man's  own  in- 
terests, ought  to  be  rai&ed  as  one  among 
wtay  intenial  evidences  of  the  Divine  orig^ 
of  the  Mosaic  narrative.  Taking  up  the  his- 
tory of  the  world  where  gedogy  leaves  it, 
the  inspired  historian  shows  us  how,  after 
the  grcAt  convulsion  which  dosed  the  Ter- 
tiary period,  the  Divine  Spirit  began  to  fit 
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this  earth  for  the  human  race:  first,  dis- 
persing darkness,  and  introducing  the  light 
of  the  snuf  creating  an  atmospherical  fir* 
mament,  wherein  the  clouds  might  move; 
separating  sea  firom  dry  land ;  causing  ver- 
dure to  cloth  the  earth ;  revealing  the  sun 
and  moon,  as  ruling  and  fixing  the  bounda- 
ries of  day  and  night ;  and  then  bringing 
fbrth,  in  their  order,  fishes,  birds,  beasts, 
and  lastly  man,  the  ruler  of  them  all.  How 
simple,  how  gnmd,  how  plain,  and  yet  how 
complete,  is  tins  Divine  explanation,  of  how, 
and  itheih  the  human  race  oegan. 

And  what  has  Mr.  Goodwin  done  to  jus- 
tify his  bold  assertion,  that  the  whole  is  '*  the 
speculation  of  some  Hebrew  Descartes  or 
Newtbn,"  who  "  asserted  as  facts  what  he 
knew  only  as  probabilities  P  "  Nothing  ichat* 
«oer,  but  to  set  Hugh  Miller  in  arrav  against 
Dr.  Buckland,  in  order  that  he  miffnt  argue, 
that,  as  these  two  writers  adopted  difierent 
hypotheses,  therefore  "they  mutually  destroy 
one  another."  In  truth,  without  Mr.  Hugn 
Miller's  late  work,  Mr.  Goodwin  would  have 
wanted  footing  fbr  his  argument.  On  his 
own  ground,  he  can  gain  no  triumph  over 
Dr.  Buckland :  the  seeming  advantage  which 
he  boasts,  consists  wholly  in  a  repetition 
of  Hu^  Miller's  arguments,  and  in  an  as- 
sumption that  they  nave  relhted  Dr.  Buck- 
land. 

Finally,  we  rejoice  in  recognizing  in  geol- 
osy  a  substantial  support  to  Christianity. 
"nie  harmony  between  the  two  is  indeed 
wonderfiil.  Scripture  teaches  us,  that  at  a 
certain  time,  about  five  thousand  eight  hun- 
ted and  sixty  years  ago,  the  human  race 
was  placed  on  tnis  earth  by  God ;  after  the 
planet,  previously  waste  and  void,  had  been 
bounteously  prepared  for  their  habitation. 
Scripture,  also,  m  its  later  portions,  informs 
us  <a  two  coming  facts,  of  tne  highest  inter- 
est and  importance:  1.  That  tne  present 
dispensation,  or  state  of  the  earth,  will  be 
terminated  bv  a  fearftil  dementary  convul- 
sion (2  Pet.  uL  7) ;  and,  2.  That  it  will  be 
followed  by  another  and  much  more  blessed 
state,  in  wnich  there  will  be  happiness  unal- 
loyed by  sufitBring,  and  holiness  undisturbed 
by  sin. 

In  confirmation  of  these  "predictions,  geol- 
ogy tells  us — 1.  That  although  it  can  dis- 
cover traces  of  previous  states  of  the  earth, 
and  can  find  varieties  of  creatures  who  ap- 
pear to  have  lived  in  those  previous  i^tes 
or  periods,— ^t  still  can  find  no  trace  of  man 
in  any  of  tiiose  preadamite  ages :  thus  prov- 
ing, m  one  most  essential  particular,  the 
truth  of  tiie  Mosaic  record.  It  next  tells 
us, — 2.  That  there  are  unmistakable  proofs 
of  several  great  convulsions,  which  seem  to 
have  occurred  in  past  and  far-distant  times  j 
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and  which  must  hare  been  of  the  same  kind 
with  ^t  coming  event  which  the  prophets 
foreshadow  and  predict  And  3.  Tnat  it  is 
abundantly  proved,  that  the  various  past 
stages  of  the  world's  existence  have  been 
stages  of  progresi :  that  the  earliest  age  of 
which  geology  can  find  any  traces,  was  an 
age  wiuout  life ;  the  next,  an  age  with  the 
lowest  order  of  life;  the  next,  an  age  of 
fishes;  then,  of  animals  of  a  low  order; 
Uien,  animals  of  a  higher  degree ;  then,  of 
the  ox,  the  horse,  the  deer,  etc. ;  and  lastly, 
of  man  himself.  And  thus,  all  past  recoros 
agree  in  this  one  great  principle,  that  each 
convulsion  or  change  in  the  world's  condi- 
tion ushers  in  an  advance— a  step  in  the 
onward  progress ;  and  so  confirms  the  hope 
held  out  by  many  of  the  prophets,  that  the 
next  great  change,  like  the  last,  and  like 
former  ones,  will  usher  in  a  nobler  and  a 
better  kind  of  inhabitants  for  the  "new 
earth,"  than  any  which  our  globe  has  yet 
beheld. 

Meanwhile,  of  Mr.  Goodwin  himself  we 
can  hold  no  other  language  than  that  of  the 
severest  condemnation.  His  assault  upon 
the  truth  and  credibility  of  Scripture  is  ar^ 
rogant;  his  reasonings  and  his  array  of 

E roofs  are  weak  and  unavailing.  Remove 
:om  his  argument  that  portion  which  con- 
sists of  the  conflict  of  Buckland  with  Miller, 
and  what  remains  ?  Nothing  of  the  slight- 
est weight.  That  which  is  properly  his  own^ 
his  comparison  of  geologicied  facts  with  the 
testimony  of  Scripture,  is  too  weak  and  in- 
effective to  stagger  a  child.  But  fearful  is 
his  own  case.  For,  resolved  and  bent  must 
he  be  on  his  purpose  of  destroying  the  au- 
thority of  Scripture,  when,  upon  such  in- 
sufficient premises,  he  attempts  to  build  the 
frightful  conclusion,  tiiat  the  first  chapter  in 
Genesis  is  *'  false  in  fact,"  "  misleadmff  the 
world,"  "  a  human  utterance,"  now  "  physi- 
cally untenable,"  and  the  unscrupulous  "  as- 
sertion of  facts  "  for  which  "  the  writer  must 
have  known  that  he  had  no  authority." 

VL  The  next  essay,  by  Mr.  Pattison,  is 
the  least  efiective  and  most  perplexing  paper 
of  the  seven.  It  professes  to  describe  '<  the 
tendencies  of  religious  thought  in  England 
in  1688-1760."  .It  is  prosy,  and  dreary, 
and  necessarily  inconclusive.  There  is  con- 
siderable difiBculty  in  discovering  or  imder- 
standing  the  writers'  drift  or  aim.  On  the 
whole,  we  deem  the  paper  so  ineffectual  and 
innoxious,  as  not  to  require  any  separate  or 
detailed  examination. 

VU.  The  last  pap^  of  the  series  occupies 
one  hundred  and  four  pages,  and  is,  natu- 
rally, from  its  subject,  and  from  the  author's 
position,  one  of  tne  most  important  and  at- 
tractive pieces  in  the  volume.    We  are  in- 
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clined  to  hope,  and  to  belieye,  that  Mr.  Jow* 
ett  has  not  advanced  nearly  so  fax  on  the 
road  to  total  unbelief  as  several  of  his  coad- 
jutors. His  essay,  which  closes  the  series, 
IS,  like  Dr.  Temple's,  which  commences  i^ 
mild  and  temperate,  and  decorous  in  its  Ian- 
gua^ ;  and  contains  few  of  those  gross  pro- 
fanities which  shock  and  revolt  us,  and  wnich 
are  found  in  several  of  those  which  precede 
it.  It  tends  to  confirm  the  view  of  Mr. 
Jowetfs  state  of  mind  which  we  had  previ- 
ously received  from  persons  who  are  inti- 
mate with  him, — as  being  a  state  of  doubt, 
hesitation,  and  uncertainty, — which  is  full 
of  discomfort  to  himself,  and  also  to  those 
with  whom  he  is  in  habits  of  friendly  inter- 
course. 

Yet,  although  we  have  spoken  of  Mr* 
Jowett's  paper  as  less  offensive  in  its  tone 
than  several  of  the  others,  we  cannot  describe 
it,  on  a  review  of  its  general  tenor,  as  any 
thing  less  than  '*  deplorable."  It  offers  to 
the 'reader  little  more  than  a  repertory  of 
doubts  and  difficulties.  Mr.  Jowett  says  of 
the  Scriptures,  that  ''they  are  a  bond  of 
union  to  the  whole  Christian  world.  No  one 
denies  iheir  authority."  (P.  426.)  And  yet» 
in  other  places,  he  thus  describes  them :— « 

"There  is  no  appearance  in  their  writingt. 
that  the  evangelists  or  apostles  had  any  inward 

S'ft,  or  were  subject  to  any  power  external  to 
em  different  from  that  of  preaching  or  teaching 
which  diey  daily  exercised ;  nor  do  they  any* 
where  lead  us  to  sappose  that  they  were  free 
from  error  or  infirmity.*'  (P.  845.)  "  Progress* 
ive  revelation  is  necessarily  imperfect  in  iu  ear> 
lier  stages,  and  oven  erring  to  those  who  come  a^ 
ter."  (P.  848.)  **  Almost  all  intelligent  persona 
are  agreed  that  the  earth  has  existed  for  myriads 
of  ages ;  the  best  informed  are  of  opinion  that  the 
history  of  nations  extends  back  some  thousand 
years  before  the  Mosaic  chronology ;  recent  dis- 
coveries in  geology  mav  perhaps  open  a  further 
vista  of  existence  for  the  human  species :  while 
it  is  possible,  and  may  one  day  be  known,  that 
mankind  spread  not  i&om  one  but  from  many 
centres  over  the  globe ;  or  as  others  say,  that  tlie 
supply  of  links  which  are  at  present  wanting  in 
the  chain  of  animal  life,  may  lead  to  new  con- 
clusions respecting  the  origin  of  man.'^ — ^P.  849. 

Now,  when  this  is  the  state  of  the  case  in 
Mr.  Jowett's  view,  we  should  be  glad  to  know 
what  he  can  poftsibly  mean,  when  he  says  of 
the  Scriptures,  that  "no  one  denies  their 
authoritv ; "  and  agmin,  that "  all  Christians 
receive  tne  Old  and  r^ew  Testament  as  sacred 
writings  7  "  (P.  330).  What  sort  of  saered 
writings  can  those  be,  which  are  fbll  of  te- 
rors  and  misrepresentarions ;— or  what  sort 
of  authority  does  Mr.  Jowett  recognize  in 
books,  one-half  of  the  contents  of  which  he 
rejects  as  untrue  P  But  this  palpable  incon- 
sistency is  merely  a  revelation  of  the  sad  ua« 
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oertaint]^  if  bich  possesses  Mr.  Jowett's  mind. 
He  retains  a  sort  of  traditional  respect  for 
the  Scriptures,  on  the  one  hand;  and  yet 
the  Bowland  Williamses  and  Baden  Powells 
hare  possessed  him  with  a  spirit  of  scepti- 
cism on  the  other. 

But  what  is  the  final  drift,  the  ultimate 
end,  of  Mr.  Jowett's  long  essay  on  the  Inter- 
pretation of  Scripture  ?  It  is  one  which,  at 
first  sight,  we  accept,  and  to  which  we  ^ve 
our  assent.  He  comes  to  this  conclusion, 
wHch  he  gives  in  the  type  of  emphasis :  '  *  In- 
terpret the  Scripture  like  any  other  bookJ* 
He  adds, — ^*  It  may  be  kud  down  that  Scrip- 
ture has  one  meamn£', — the  meaning  which 
it  had  to  the  mind  of  the  prophet  or  eyan- 
gelist  who  first  uttered  or  wrote,  to  the  hear- 
ers or  readers  who  first  received  it"  (P.  378). 
This  is  well,  and  if  Mr.  Jowett  would  only 
carrv  out  this  principle  with  honesty,  there 
would  remain  out  small  ground  of  quarrel. 

But  we  soon  find  that  nothing  is  further 
firom  his  wish  or  intention  than  thus  simplv 
to  receive  Scripture  "  in  the  meaning  whicn 
it  had  to  the  prophet  or  evangelist  who  ut- 
tered or  wrote  it,  and  to  the  hearers  or  read- 
ers who  first  received  if  Let  us  give  an 
instance  or  two. 

Is  there  a  plainer  or  simpler  verse  in  the 
Bible  than  the  17th  of  the  4th  ebapter  of  1 
Thessalonians  P  Can  there  be  a  doubt  as  to 
StPaul's  meaning,  or  as  to  the  meanine  which 
^e  Thessalonians  must  have  attached  to  his 
words  ?  Yet  Mr.  Jowett  can  thus  write  i  "  A 
recent  commentator  on  Scripture  appears 
willing  to  peril  religion  on  the  literal  truth  of 
such  an  expression  as, '  We  shall  be  caught 
up  to  meet  the  Lord  in  the  air."'  (P.  403.) 
Is  this  a  specimen  of  Mr.  Jowett's  way  of 
reading  or  interpreting  Scripture,  "  Uke  any 
Merbook**$ 

Again  (at  p.  387),  in  particularizing  cer- 
tain absurdities,  from  which  he  desires  to 
deliver  the  interpreter  of  Scripture,  he  says, 

'*  h  saves  him  firom  the  necessity  of  maintain- 
ing .  .  .  that  the  books  of  Moses  contain  tmths 
or  precepts,  sach  OS  t/ttfc^ii(yo//iro3fer  .  •  .  which 
DO  one  has  ever  seen  there/' 

We  have  been  accustomed  to  suppose  that 
Genesis  is  one  of  the  books  of  Moses ;  and 
in  that  book  we  find  repeated  axamples  of 
prayer — as  at  chaps,  xviii.  27 ;  xx.  7,  17 ; 
xxiv.  12, 14,  63  $  XXV.  21 ,  xxxiL  9.  As  to 
the  personal  history  of  Moses,  the  direct 
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»  

mention  of  prayer  in  Exodus,  Deuteronomy, 
etc,  is  too  irequent  to  allow  of  an  enumera« 
tion  of  instances.  What,  then,  does  Mr* 
Jowett  mean  by  saying  that  **  no  one  ever 
saw  the  duty  of  prayer  in  the  books  of 
Moses,''  if  he  really  "interprets  Scripture 
like  any  other  book"  ? 

There  is,  however,  an  evil  sense  in  which 
we  may  be  said  to  *'  interpret  Scripture  like 
any  other  book.'*  When  we  read  in  the 
Koran,  or  in  the  Boman  Breviary,  stories  of 
wondrous  things  done  by  Mahomet,  or  in  the 
mediaeval  Church,  we  simply  disbelieve  them. 
Possibljr  Mr.  Jowett  means,  that  in  reading 
the  Scriptures  we  should  read  them  with  the 
same  sort  of  incredulity  with  which  we  read 
the  Koran  or  the  Breviary.  This  sense,  in 
which  we  might  be  said  to  "  interpret  Scrip- 
ture like  anj  other  book,"  would  indeed  be 
consistent  with  the  rest  of  Mr.  Jowett's  essay ; 
and  with  the  general  drift  of  the  volume. 
But,  then,  'what  idle  talk  is  it,  to  assnre  us 
that "  all  Christians  receive  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments  as  sacred  writings,"  and  that 
"no  man  denies  their  authority."  How 
much  more  manly,  how  much  more  befitting 
a  distinguished  teacher,  would  it  be,  to  set- 
tle and  define,  at  the  outset,  what  the  Scrip- 
tures really  are;  and  then  to  proceed  on- 
ward from  that  starting-point. 

We  had  marked  several  other  passages  in 
Mr.  Jowett's  essay  for  remark,  but  our  lim- 
its forbid  us  to  go  further  at  the  present 
moment  On  a  future  occasion,  we  may  pos- 
sibly return  to  the  subject ;  but  in  this  num- 
ber we  have  only  room  for  a  few  concluding 
words. 

This  volume  ot  Essays  and  Reviews  is  the 
"Tract  No.  XC."  of  the  Broad  Church 
School  s  and,  like  that  famous  production,  it 
is  issued  for  a  certain  important  end.  Tract 
XC.  was  meant  to  establish  the  principle, 
that  a  man  might  retain  the  orders  and  bene- 
fices of  the  Church,  without  believing  the  Ar- 
ticles, The  present  volume  is  meant  to  es- 
tablish the  principle,  that  a  man  may  retain 
the  orders  and  benefices  of  the  Church  with- 
out believing  the  Bible,  Clearly,  this  is  the 
worst  and  most  perilous  case  of  the  two. 
Our  present  impression  is,  that  the  church 
faiust  cleanse  itself  from  this  shame,  or  find 
its  very  existence  endangered.  But  this  is  a 
serious  and  difficult  question,  and  deserves  a 
distinct  examination.  Our  hope  is  that  we 
may  be  permitted  to  address  ourselves  to 
this  point,  in  our  very  next  number. 
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From  The  Daily  Advertiser. 

AN  ORATION 

DellTered  before  the  Municipal  AQthorilies  of  the 

City  of  Boston  on  the  4th  of  July,  1800,  by 

Edward  Everett. 

Eighty-four  years  ago  this  day,  the  An- 
glo-American colonies,  acting  by  their  dele- 
gates to  the  Congress  at  Philadelphia,  for* 
maUj  renounced  their  allegiance^  to  th» 
British  crown  and  declared  their  indepen- 
dence. We  are  assembled,  fellow-citizens, 
to  commemorate  the  anniversary  of  that 
great  day,  and  the  utterance  of  that  moment- 
ous declaration.  The  hand  that  penned^  its 
mighty  sentences,  and  the  tonffue  whidi, 
wim  an  eloquence  that  swept  au  before  it, 
sustained  it  on  the  floor  of  the  Congress, 
ceased  firom  among  the  living,  at  the  end  of 
half  a  centiu7,  on  the  same  day,  almost  at 
the  same  hour,  thirty-four  years  a^o.  The 
last  survivor  of  the  signers  closed  his  vener- 
able career  six  years  kter  ^ — and  of  the  gen- 
eration sufficiently  advanced  in  life  to  take 
a  part  in  public  afiairs  on  the  4th  of  July, 
IT76,  not  one  probably  survives  to  hail  this 
eighty-fourth  anniversary.  They  are  gone, 
but  their  work  remains.  It  has  grown  in 
interest  with  the  lapse  of  years,  beginning 
already  to  add  to  its  intnnsio  importance 
those  titles  to  respect  which  time  confers  on 
^eat  events  and  memorable  eras,  as  it  han^ 
its  ivy  and  plants  its  mosses  on  the  sohd 
structures  of  the  past,  and  we  have  come  to- 

§  ether  to  bear  our  testimony  to  the  day,  the 
eed,  ^d  the  men.  We  liiave  shut  up  our 
offices,  our  warehouses,  our  workshops,  we 
have  escaped  from  the  cares  of  business, 
may  I  not  add  from  the  dissensions  of  party, 
from  all  that  occupies,  and  all  that  divides 
us,  to  celebrate,  to  ^oin  in  celebrating,  the 
birthday  of  the  nation,  with  one  heart  and 
with  one  voice.  We  have  come  for  this 
year  1860,  to  do  our  part  in  fulfilling  the  re- 
markable prediction  of  that  noble  son  of 
Massachusetts,  John  Adams, — who,  in  the 
lan^age  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  was  *<  the  Colossus 
of  mdependence, — ^the  pillar  of  its  support 
on  the  floor  of  Congress."  Although  the 
declaration  was  not  adopted  by  Congress  till 
the  4th  of  July  (which  has  accordingly  be- 
come the  day  of  the  anniversary),  the  reso- 
lution, on  wnich  it  was  founded,  passed  on 
the  2d  instant.  On  the  following  day  ac- 
cordingly, John  Adams  in  a  letter  to  his 
wife,  says,  "  Yesterday  the  matest  question 
was  decided,  that  was  ever  debated  in  Amer- 
ica, and  greater  perhaps  never  was  nor  will 
be  decided  among  men.  A  resolution  was 
passed  without  one  dissenting  colony,  that 
these  United  States  are  .and  of  right  ouffht 
to  be  free  and  independent  states."  Unable 
to  restrain  the  fulness  of  his  emotions,  in 
another  letter  to  his  wife,  but  of  the  same 


date,  naturally  assuming  that  the  day  on 
which  the  resolution  was  passed  would  be 
the  day  hereafter  commemorated,  he  bursts 
out  into  this  all  but  inspired  strain ; — 


"The  day  is  passed;  the  2d  of  July,  1776, 
will  bo  the  most  memorable  epocha  in  the  his- 
tory of  America.  I  am  apt  to  belicvo  that  it 
will  be  celebrated  by  socoeeditig  generations  as 
the  great  auniTcrsary  festival.  It  ought  to  be 
commemorated  as  the  day  of  deliverance  by 
solemn  acts  of  devotion  to  God  Almighty.  It 
ou|rht  to  be  solemnized  with  pomp  and  parade, 
with  shows,  ^mes,  sports,  guns,  bells,  bonfires, 
and  illnminations,  from  one  end  of  this  continent 
to  the  other,  from  this  time  forward  for  ever- 
more! 

"Ton  will  thmk  me  transported  with  enthu- 
siasm, but  I  am  not  I  am  well  aware  of  the 
toil  and  blood  and  treasnre,  that  it  will  cost  to 
maintain  this  Declaration  and  support  and  de* 
fend  these  states.  Yet  throogh  all  the  cloom,  I 
can  see  the  rays  of  ravishing  Oght  and  ^orr.  I 
can  see  that  the  end  is  more  uian  worth  all  the 
means ;  that  posterity  will  triamph  in  that  day's 
transaction,  even  although  we  snould  roe  it,— 
which  I  trust  in  God  we  shall  not." 

The  time,  which  has  elapsed  since  the 
g^t  event  took  place  Is  so  considerable  ;— 
the  national  experience  which  has  since  ac- 
crued is  so  varied  and  siffnificant,— ^he 
chan^  in  our  condition  at  home  and  our 
relations  abroad  are  so  vast,  as  to  make  it  a 
natural  and  highly  appropriate  subject  of  in- 
quiry, on  the  recurrence  of  the  anniversary, 
now  far  the  hopeful  aufuries,  with  which  our 
independence  was  decuired,  have  been  M- 
filleo.  Has  **  the  gloom  "  which,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  Adams,  shrouded  the  4th  of  July, 
1776,  given  way  on  this  4th  of  July,  1860, 
*^  to  those  rays  of  light  and  glory  "  which  he 
predicted?  Has  ''the  end"  as  he  fondly 
believed  it  would  do,  proved  thus  far  to  be 
more  than  "  worth  all  the  means  "  ?  Most 
signaUy,  as  f)Etr  as  he  mdividually  was  con- 
cerned. He  lived  himself  to  enjoy  more 
than  a  Roman  triumph,  in  the  result  of  that 
day's  transaction ;  to  sign  with  his  brother 
envois  the  treaty  of  peace,  by  which  Great 
Britain  acknowledged  the  independence  of 
her  ancient  colonies;  to  stand  before  the 
British  throne,  the  first  representative  of  the 
newW  constituted  R^ubUc ;  and  after  hav- 
ing filled  its  second  office  in  connection  with 
hmi,  who,  whether  in  peace  or  in  war,  could 
never  fill  any  place  but  the  first, — ^in  office 
as  in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen, — ^he 
lived  to  succeed  to  the  great  chief,  and  closed 
his  honored  career,  as  tne  elective  chief  mag- 
istrate of  those  United  States,  whose  inde- 
pendence he  had  done  so  much  to  establish ; 
with  the  rare  additional  felicity  at  the  last 
of  seeing  his  son  elevated  to  the  same  sta- 
tion. 

But  the  life  of  an  individual  is  but  a  span 
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in  the  life  of  a  nation ;  the  fortunes  of  indi* 
TidualSi  for  good  or  for  evil,  are  but  as  dust  in 
the  balance,  compared  with  the  growth  and 
prosperity,  or  the  decline  and  fall  of  that  great- 
est of  human  personalities,  a  commonwealth. 
It  is,  th^efore,  a  more  momentous  inquiry, 
wlMther  the  great  design  of  Providence,  with 
Inference  to  our  beloved  country,  of  which 
we  trace  the  indications  in  the  recent  dis- 
covery of  the  continent,  the  manner  of  its 
settlement  by  the  civilized  races  of  the  earth, 
the  colonial  struggles,  the  establishment  of 
independence,  thetormation  of  a  constitution 
of  republican  government,  and  its  adminis- 
tration in  peace  and  war  for  seventy  years, 
—I  say  it  IS  a  fhr  more  important  inquiij 
wheth^  this  great  design  of  Providence  is 
in  a  course  of  steady  and  progressive  fulfil- 
ment,— ^marked  only  by  the  fluctuations,  ever 
visible  in  the  march  of  human  affairs,  and 
authorizing  a  well-grounded  hope  of  further 
development,  in  harmonv  with  these  auspi- 
cious beginnings,— or  whether  there  is  rea- 
son, on  the  other  hand,  to  fear  that  our 
short-lived  prosperity  is  already  (as  misgiv- 
ingsat  borne  and  disparagement  abroad  have 
sometimes  whispered)  on  the  wane, — ^that 
we  have  passed  the  meridian, — ^and  have 
now  to  look  forward  to  an  evening  of  de- 

Seneracy,  and  the  closing  in  of  a  rayless  and 
opeless  ni^ht  of  political  decline. 
You  are  justly  snocked,  fellow-citizens,  at 
tiie  bare  statement  of  the  ill-omened  alter- 
native, and  yet  the  inquiry  seems  forced  on 
us,  by  opinions,  that  have  recently  been  ad- 
vanced in  high  places  abroad.  In  a  debate 
in  the  House  or  Lords  on  the  19th  of  April, 
on  a  question  relative  to  the  extension  of  the 
elective  franchise  in  England  (jthe  princi- 
ple which  certainly  lies  at  the  basis  of  a  pop- 
ular government),  the  example  of  the  United 
States,  instead  of  being  held  up  for  imita- 
tion in  this  respect,  as  has  generally  been 
the  case,  with  reference  to  popular  reforms, 
was  referred  to  as  showing  not  the  advan- 
tages but  the  evils  of  an  enlarged  suffirage. 
It  was  emphatically  asserted  or  plainly  inti- 
mated by  the  person  who  took  the  lead  in 
the  debate  (Earl  Grey),  whose  family  tradi- 
tions might  be  expected  to  be  strongly  on 
the  side  of  popular  right,  that  in  the  United 
States,  since  the  Revolutionary  period  and 
by  the  undue  extension  of  the  right  of  suf- 
£rage,  our  elections  have  become  a  mockery, 
our  l^slatures  venal,  our  courts  tainted 
with  party  spirit,  our  laws  "  cobwclis  "  which 
the  nch  and  poor  alike  break  through,  and 
the  cotmtry,  and  the  government  in  all  its 
branches,  given  over  to  corruption,  violence, 
and  a  general  disregard  of  public  morality. 
If  these*  opinions  are  well  founded,  then 
certainly  we  labor  under  a  great  delusion  in 
celebrating  the  national  anniversary.    In- 
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stead  of  joyous  chimes  and  merrv  peals  re« 
spending  to  the  triumphant  salvos  which 
ushered  in  the  day,  the  4th  of  July  ought 
rather  to  be  commemorated  by  funeral  beUs,  • 
and  minute  guns,  and  dead  marches ;  and 
we,  instead  of  assembling  in  this  festal  haU 
to  congratulate  each  other  on  its  happy  re- 
turn, snould  have  been  better  found  in  sack- 
cloth and  ashes  in  the  house  of  penitence 
and  prayer. 

I  believe  that  I  shall  not  wander  from  the 
Hne  of  remark  appropriate  to  the  occasion, 
if  I  invite  you  to  join  me  in  a  hasty  inquiry, 
whether  these  charges  and  intimations  are 
well  founded ;  whether  we  have  thus  degen- 
erated from  the  standard  of  the  Revolution- 
ary age,  whether  the  salutary  checks  of  our 
system  have  been  swept  away,  and  our  ex- 
periment of  elective  self-government  has 
conseouently  become  a  failure ;  whether  in 
a  word,  the  great  design  of  Providence  in 
the  discovery,  settlement,  political  independ- 
ence, and  national  growth  of  the  United 
States  has  been  prematurely  arrested  by  our 
perversity ;  or  wnether,  on  the  contrary,  that 
design  is  not — ^with  those  vicissitudes,  and 
drawbacks,  and  human  infirmities  of  char- 
acter, and  uncertainties  of  fortune,  which 
beset  alike  the  individual  man  and  the  soci- 
eties of  men,  in  the  old  world  and  the  new 
— ^in  a  train  of  satisfactorv,  hopeful,  nay 
triumphant  and  glorious  fulfilment. 

And  in  the  first  place  I  will  say  that,  in 
my  judgment,  great  delicacy  ou^ht  to  be  ob- 
served and  much  caution  practised  in  these 
disparaging  commentaries  on  the  Constitu- 
tion, laws,  and  administrations  of  fidendlv 
states ;  and  especially  on  the  part  of  British 
and  American  statesmen  in  their  comments 
on  the  systems  of  their  two  coimtries,  be- 
tween which  there  is  a  more  intimate  connec- 
tion of  national  sympathy  than  between  any 
two  other  nations.  I  must  say  that  as  a  mat- 
ter of  taste  and  expediencjr,  these  specific  ar- 
raingments  of  a  foreign  finendly  country  had 
better  be  left  to  the  public  press.  Without 
wishing  to  put  any  limit  to  free  discussion 
or  to  proscnbe  any  expression  of  the  patri- 
otic complacency  with  which  the  citizens  of 
one  country  are  apt  to  assert  the  superiority 
of  their  own  systems  over  those  of  all  others, 
it  appears  to  mo  that  pungent  criticisms  on 
the  constitutions  and  laws  of  foreign  states, 
supported  by  direct  personal  allusions  to 
those  called  to  administer  to  them,  are  nearly 
as  much  out  of  place  on  the  part  of  the  leg- 
islative as  of  the  executive  branch  of  a  gov- 
ernment. On  the  part  of  the  latter  they 
would  be  resented  as  an  intolerable  insult ; 
they  cannot  be  deemed  less  than  ofiensive 
on  the  part  of  the  former. 

If  there  were  no  other  objection  to  this 
practice,  it  would  be  sufficient,  that  its  direct 
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tendency  is  to  recrimination;  a  warfare  of 
reciprocal  disparagement  on  liie  part  of  con* 
spicuous  members  of  legislatures  of  friendly 
'states.  It  is  plain  that  a  parliamentary  war- 
£ure  of  this  lund  must  greatly  increase  the 
difficulty  of  carrying  on  the  diplomatic  dis- 
cussions, which  necessarily  occur  between 
states  whose  commercial  and  territorial  in- 
terests touch  and  clash  at  so  many  points ; 
and  the  war  of  words  is  but  too  well  adapted 
to  prepare  the  public  mind  for  more  deplor- 
able struggles. 
Let  me  further  also  remark,  that  the  sug- 

Sestion  which  I  propose  to  combat,  viz.,  that 
^e  experiment  of  self-go vemment  on  the 
basis  of  an  extensive  electoral  franchise  is 
substantially  a  failure  in  the  United  States, 
and  that  the  country  has  entered  upon  a 
course  of  rapid  degeneracy  since  the  days  of 
Washin^n,  is  not  only  one  of  great  ante- 
cedent miprobability,  but  is  one  which  it 
might  be  expected,  our  brethren  in  England 
would  be  slow  to  admit.  The  mass  of  the 
popidation  was  originally  of  British  origin, 
and  the  additional  elements,  of  which  it  is 
made  up,  are  from  the  other  most  intelligent 

Sid  improvable  races  of  Europe.  The  set- 
ers  of  this  continent  have  been  providen- 
tjally  conducted  to  it,  or  have  grown  up  upon 
it,  within  a  comparatively  recent  and  nighly 
enlightened  penod;  viz.,  the  last  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  years.  Much  of  it  they  foimd 
lying  in  a  state  of  nature,  with  no  time-hon- 
ored abuses  to  eradicate,  abounding  in  most 
of  the  physical  conditions  of  prosperous  ex- 
istence, with  no  drawbacks  but  those  neces- 
sarily incident  to  new  countries,  or  insepa- 
rable irom  human  imperfection.  Even  the 
hardships  they  encountered,  severe  as  they 
were,  were  well  calculated  to  promote  the 
growth  of  the  manly  virtues.  In  this  great 
and  promising  field  of  social  progress,  they 
have  planted,  in  the  main,  tnose  politicd 
institutions,  which  have  approved  themselves 
in  the  experience  of  modem  Europe  and  es- 
pecially of  England,  as  most  favorable  to 
the  prosperity  of  a  state ;  free  representative 
governments ;  written  constitutions  and  laws, 
greatly  modelled  upon  hers,  especially  the 
trial  by  jury ;  a  free  and  a  cheap,  and  conse- 
quently all-pervading,  press;  responsibility 
of  the  ruler  to  the  people;  liberal  provision 
for  popular  education,  and  very  general  vol- 
untary and  bountiful  expencuture  for  the 
support  of  religion.  If  under  these  circum- 
stances, the  people  of  America,  springing 
from  such  a  stock,  and  trained  in  such  a 
school,  have  failed  to  work  out  a  satisfactory 
and  a  hopeful  result ;  and  especially  if  within 
the  last  sixty  years  (for  that  is  the  distinct 
allegation)  and  consequently  since,  from  the 
increase  of  numbers,  wealth,  and  national 
power,  all  the  social  forces  of  the  country 


have,  for  good  or  evil,  been  in  higher  action 
than  ever  before,  there  has  been  such  marked 
degeneracy  that  we  are  now  fit  to  be  held 
up,  not  as  a  model  to  be  imitated,  but  as  an 
example  to  be  shunned,— not  for  the  credit 
but  for  the  discredit  of  popular  institutions, 
— then  indeed  the  case  must  be  admitted  to 
be  a  strange  phenomenon  in  human  affidrs, 
— disgraceml,  it  is  true,  in  the  highest  de- 
gree to  us,— not  reflecting  credit  on  the  race 
m)m  which  we  are  descended,  nor  holding 
out  encouragement  anywhere  for  the  adop- 
tion of  Liberal  principles  of  government.  If 
there  is  any  feeling  in  England  that  can  wel- 
come the  though^  that  Americans  have  de- 
generated, the  fiirther  reflection  that  it  ia 
the  sons  of  Englishmen,  who  have  degener- 
ated, must  chasten  the  sentiment.  If  there 
is  any  countir,  or  any  place,  where  this  sup- 
posea  state  oi  things  can  be  readily  believed 
to  exist,  surely,  it  cannot  be  the  parent  coun- 
try ;  it  cannot  be  in  that  House  of  Commons, 
where  Burke  uttered  those  golden  words, 
"my  hold  of  the  colonies  is  in  the  close 
afiection  which  grows  from  common  names, 
from  kindred  blood,  fVom  similar  privileges, 
and  equal  protection."  It  cannot  oe  in  that 
House  of  Peers,  where  CSiatham,  conscious 
that  the*  colonies  were  fighting  the  battle  not 
only  of  American  but  of  English  liberty, 
exdaimed  "  I  rejoice  that  America  has  re- 
sisted." It  must  be  in  Venice,  it  must  be  in 
Naples,  or  wherever  else  on  the  face  of  the 
eaith,  liberal  principles  are  scofied  at,  and 
constitutional  freedom  is  known  to  exist 
only  as  her  crushed  and  mangled  form  is 
seen  to  twitch  and  quiver  under  the  dark 
pall  of  arbitrary  power. 

Before  admitting  the  truth  of  such  a  sop- 
position,  in  itself  so  paradoxical,  in  its  moral 
aspects  so  mournful,  in  its  natural  influence 
on  the  progress  of  liberal  ideas  so  discour- 
aging, let  us,  for  a  few  moments,  look  at 
facts. 

The  first  object  in  the  order  of  events, 
after  the  discovery  of  America,  was,  of 
course,  its  settlement  by  civilized  man«  It 
was  not  an  easy  task ; — a  mighty  ocean  sep- 
arated the  continent  from  the  elder  world, — 
a  savage  wilderness  covered  most  of  the 
country, — ^its  barbarous  and  warlike  inhab- 
itants resisted  frt>m  the  first  all  coalescence 
with  the  new-comers.  To  subdue  this  waste, 
— to  plant  cornfields  in  the  primeval  forest, 
to  tnuisfer  the  civilization  ot  Europe  to  the 
new  worlf,  and  to  make  safe  and  sufficient 
arrangements,  under  political  institutions, 
for  the  growth  of  free  principles, — ^was  the 

Seat  problem  to  be  solved.  It  was  no  holi- 
y  pastime, — ^no  gainful  speculation, — do 
romantic  adventure;  but  grim,  persistent, 
weary  toil  and  danger.  That  it  has  been 
upon  the  whole  pemrmed  with  wondedU 
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•ooeeiSi  who  will  denv  P  Where  else  in  the 
historv  of  the  world  Daye  such  results  been 
bf  ou^t  about  in  so  short  a  time  ?  And  if  I 
deairedt  as  I  do  not,  to  give  this  discussion 
the  character  of  recrimination,  might  I  not, 
diyidi^  the  period  which  has  elapsed  since 
the  commencement  of  the  European  settle- 
ments in  America  into  two  porttons,  viz., 
the  one  which  pieceded  and  the  one  which 
has  foUowed  tne  Dedaration  of  Indepen- 
dence,— ^the  former  under  the  sway  of  Eu- 
ropean goTemments, — England,  Holland, 
Prance,  Spain, — ^the  latter  under  the  gor- 
emment  of  the  independent  United  States,-— 
might  I  not  ckdm  for  the  latter,  under  all 
the  disadvantages  of  a  new  government  and 
Umited  resources,  the  credit  of  greedy  su- 
perior ener^  and  practical  wisdom,  in  car- 
rying on  this  magnificent  work  ?  It  was  the 
inherent  vice  of  me  colonial  Bjtiem  that  the 
growth  of  the  American  colomes  was  greatly 
retarded  for  a  century,  in  consequence  of 
their  being  involved  in  all  the  wars  of  Eu- 
rope. Tl^re  never  was  a  period  since  Co- 
lumbus sailed  from  Palos,  m  which  the  set- 
tlem^t  of  the  country  has  advanced  with 
•uch  rapidity  aa  within  the  last  sixty  years. 
The  commencement  of  the  Revolution  found 
us  with  a  population  not  greatly  exceeding 
two  millions ;  the  census  of  1800  a  little  ex- 
oeeded  five  millions;  that  of  the  present 
year  will  not  probably  Mi  short  of  thirty- 
two  millions.  The  two  centuries  and  a  half 
whidi  preceded  the  Xtevolution  witnessed  the 
organixation  oi  thirteen  agonies,  to  which 
the  period  that  has  since  dapsed  has  added 
twenty  states.  I  own  it  has  filled  me  with 
amazement  to  find  cities  like  Cincinnati  and 
Louisville,  Detroit,  Chioaso,  and  St.  Louis, 
not  to  mention  those  still  more  remote,  on 
epote  which  within  the  memory  of  man  were 
frontier  military  posts  ^-^to  find  railroads 
and  electric  telegraphs  travelling  forests^  in 
whose  gloomy  shades,  as  late  as  1789,  the 
wild  savage  still  burned  his  captives  at  the 
Stake. 

The  desponding  or  the  unfriendly  censor 
will  remind  me  of  the  blemishes  of  this  tu- 
multuous civilization  ;^-outbreaks  of  frontier 
violence  in  earlier  and  later  times ; — acts  of 
injustice  to  the  native  tribes  (though  the 
policy  of  the  government  toward  them  has 
in  the  main  been  paternal  and  conscientiously 
administered),  the  roughness  of  manners  in 
infant  settlements, — the  collisions  of  adven- 
turera  not  yet  compacted  into  a  stable  soci- 
ety,—deeds  of  wild  justice  and  wilder  injus- 
tiee,— border  Ucense,  lynch  law.  AH  these 
I  admit  and  I  laments— ^but  a  community 
cannot  grow  up  at  once  from  the  log-cabin, 
with  the  wolf  at  the  door  and  the  savage  in 
the  neighboring  thicket,  into  the  c»der  and 
beauty  of  communities,  which  have  been  mn- 
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turinff  for  centoziei.  We  ffin«t  remember, 
too,  that  all  these  blemishes  of  an  infeoit  set- 
tlement, the  insqiarable  accompaniment  of 
that  stage  of  progress  and  phase  of  society 
and  life,  have  their  counterpart  at  the  other 
end  of  the  scale,  in  the  festering  iniquities 
of  large  cities,  the  gigantic  frauds  of  specu- 
lation and  trade,  the  wholesale  corruptions, 
in  a  word,  of  older  societies.  When  I  re- 
flect that  the  day  we  celebrate  found  us  a 
fiseble  strip  of  uirteea  colonies  along  the 
coast,  averaffing  at  most  a  little  more  than 
one  hundred  and  flitj  thousand  inhabitants 
each ;  and  that  this,  its  eighty-fourth  return, 
sees  us  grown  to  thirty-three  states,  scattered 
through  the  interior  and  pushed  to  the  Pa- 
cifie,  avoraging  nearly  a  million  of  inhabi- 
tants, each  a  well-compacted  representative 
republic,  securing  to  its  citizens  a  lar^per 
amount  of  the  substantial  blessings  of  lifo, 
than  are  enjoyed  by  equal  numbers  of  peo- 
ple, in  the  oictett  and  most  prosperous  states 
of  Europe,  I  am  lost  in  wonder ;  and,  as  a 
suffident  answer  to  the  charge  of  degener- 
acy, I  un  tempted  to  exdaim,  Look  around 
you! 

But,  merely  to  fill  up  the  wilderness  with 
a  population  provided  with  the  ordinary  in- 
stitutions and  oarryii^  on  tiie  customary 
pursuits  of  civilized  life,— ^ough  surely  no 
mean  achievment,  was  by  no  means  the 
whole  of  the  work  allotted  to  the  United 
States,  and  thus  &r  performed  with  signal  ac- 
tivity, intelli^nee,  and  success.  The  found- 
ers of  America  and  their  descendants  have 
accomplished  more  and  better  things.  6ti 
the  basis  of  a  rapid  geographical  extension, 
and  with  the  force  ofteeming  numbers,  they 
have,  in  the  very  infancy  <u  their  political 
existence,  successfully  aimed  at  higher  prog- 
ress in  a  generous  civilization.  The  me- 
dianical  arts  have  been  cultivated  with  un- 
usual aptitude.  A^;riculture,  manufactures, 
commerce,  navigatiOA,  whether  by  sails  or 
steam,  and  the  art  of  printing  in  aU  its 
forms,  have  been  pursued  with  surprising 
skilL  Great  improvements  have  been  made 
in  all  these  branches  of  industry,  and  in  the 
machinery  pertaining  to  them,  which  have 
been  eagerly  adopted  in  Europe.  A  more 
adequate  provision  has  been  made  for  popu- 
lar education  than  in  almost  any  other  coun- 
try. I  bdieve  that  in  the  cities  of  Boston, 
New  York,  and  Philadelphia,  more  money 
in  proportion  to  the  population,  is  raised  by 
taxation  fi^  dve  support  of  common  schools, 
than  in  any  oUier  cities  in  the  world.  There 
are  more  seminaries  in  the  United  States, 
where  a  respectable  academical  education 
can  be  obtained^— more  I  still  mean  in  pro- 
portion to  the  population^— than  in  any  other 
country  except  Germany.  The  Fine  Arts 
have  reached  a  high  degree  of  exodleaoe. 
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The  taste  for  music  is  rapidly  spreading  in 
town  and  country ;  and  every  year  witnesses 
productions  from  the  pencil  and  the  chisel 
of  American  sculptors  and  painters,  which 
would  adorn  any  gallery  in  tne  world.  Our 
astronomers,  mathematicians,  naturalists, 
chemists,  engineers,  jurists,  publicists,  his- 
torians, poets,  novelists,  and  lexicogra- 
phers, have  placed  themselves  on  a  level 
with  those  of  the  elder  world.  The  best  dic- 
tionaries of  the  English  language  since  John- 
son, are  those  published  in  America.  Our 
constitutions,  whether  of  the  United  States 
or  of  the  separate  States,  exclude  all  public 
provision  for  the  maintenance  of  reugion, 
but  in  no  part  of  Clnistendom  is  it  more  gen- 
erously supported.  Sacred  science  is  pur- 
sued as  diligently  and  the  pulpit  commands  as 
high  a  degree  of  respect  in  the  United  States, 
as  in  those  countries  where  the  Church  is 
publicly  endowed ;  while  the  American  mis- 
sionary operations  have  won  the  admiration 
of  the  civilized  world.  Nowhere,  I  am  per- 
suaded, are  there  more  liberal  contributions 
to  public-spirited  and  charitable  objects.  In 
a  word,  there  is  no  branch  of  the  mechanical 
or  fine  arts,  no  department  of  science,  exact 
or  applied,  no  form  of  polite  literature,  no 
descnntion  of  social  improvement,  in  wluch, 
due  allowance  being  made  for  the  means  and 
resources  at  command,  the  progress  of  the 
United  States  has  not  been  satisfactory,  and 
in  some  respects  astonishing.  At  this  mo- 
ment the  rivers  and  seas  of  the  globe  are 
navigated  with  that  marvellous  application 
of  steam  as  a  propelling  power,  which  was 
first  effected  by  Fulton ;  the  monster  steam- 
ship, which  has  just  reached  our  shores,  rides 
at  anchor  in  the  waters  in  which  the  first 
successful  experiment  of  steam  navigation 
was  made.  The  harvests  of  the  civilized 
world  are  gathered  by  American  reapers ;  the 
newspapers  which  lead  the  journalism  of  Eu- 
rope are  printed  on  American  presses ;  there 
are  raibroads  in  Europe  constructed  by  Amer- 
ican en^eers  and  travelled  bv  American 
locomotives;  troops  armed  with  American 
weapons,  and  ships  of  war  built  in  American 
dockyards.  In  the  factories  of  Europe  there 
is  machinery  of  American  invention  or  im- 
provement ;  in  their  observatories  telescopes 
of  American  construction;  and  apparatus 
of  American  invention  for  recording  the  ce- 
lestial phenomena.  America  contests  with 
Europe  the  introduction  into  actual  use  of 
the  electric  telegraph,  and  her  mode  of  op- 
erating it  is  adopted  throughout  the  French 
empire.  American  authors  in  almost  every 
department  are  found  on  the  shelves  of  Eu- 
ropean libraries.  It  is  true  no  American 
Homer,  Virgil,  Dante,  Copernicus,  Shak- 
speare,  Bacon,  Milton,  Newton,  has  risen  on 
tne  world.     These  mighty  geniuses  seem  to 


be  exceptions  in  the  history  of  the  human 
mind.  Favorable  circumstances  do  not  pro* 
duce  them,  nor  does  the  absence  of  favora- 
ble circumstances  prevent  their  appearance. 
Homer  rose  in  the  dawn  of  Grecian  culture ; 
Virgil  flourished  in  the  Court  of  Augustus ; 
Dante  ushered  in  the  birth  of  the  new  Euro- 
pean civilization ;  Copernicus  was  reared  in 
a  Polish  cloister ;  Shakspeare  was  trained  in 
the  green  room  of  the  theatre ;  Milton  was 
formed,  while  the  elements  of  English 
thought  and  life  were  fermenting  toward  a 
great  political  and  moral  revolution ;  Newton 
under  the  profligacy  of  the  Bcstoration. 
Ages  may  elapse  before  any  country  will 

groduce  a  man  like  these ;  as  two  centuries 
ave  passed  since  the  last  mentioned  of 
them  was  born.  But  if  it  is  really  a  matter 
of  reproach  to  the  United  States,  that,  in 
the  comparatively  short  period  of  their  ex- 
istence as  a  people,  they  nave  not  added  an- 
other name  to  this  illustrious  list  (which  is 
equally  true  of  all  the  other  nations  of  the 
earth),  they  may  proudly  boast  of  one  ex- 
ample of  Life  and  Character,  one  career  of 
disinterested  service,  one  mo(]el  of  public 
virtue,  one  type  of  human  excellence,  of 
which  all  the  countries  and  all  the  ages  may 
be  searched  in  vain  for  the  parallel.  I  need 
not,— on  this  day  I  need  not, — speak  the 
peerless  name.  It  is  stamped  on  jour  hearts, 
it  glistens  in  your  eyes,  it  is  wntten  on  ev- 
ery page  of  your  history,  on  the  battle-fields 
of  the  Revolution,  on  the  monuments  of 
your  Fathers,  on  the  portals  of  your  capitols. 
It  is  heard  in  every  breeze  tnat  whispers 
over  the  fields  of  Independent  America. 
And  he  was  all  our  own.  He  grew  up  on 
the  soil  of  America ;  he  was  nurtnred  at  her 
bosom.  She  loved  and  trusted  him  in  his 
youth ;  she  honored  and  revered  him  in  his 
age ;  and  though  she  did  not  wait  for  death 
to  canonize  his  name,  his  precious  memory, 
with  each  succeeding  year,  has  sunk  more 
deeply  into  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen. 

But,  as  I  have  already  stated,  it  was  ureed 
against  us  on  the  occasion  alluded  to,  that 
within  the  last  sixty  years  the  United  States 
have  degenerated,  and  that  by  a  series  of 
changes,  at  first  apparently  inconsiderable, 
but  all  leading  by  a  gradual  and  steady  pro- 
gression to  the  result,  a  very  discreditable 
condition  of  things  has  been  brought  about 
in  this  country. 

Without  stating  precisely  what  these  sup- 
posed changes  are,  this  ''result"  is  set  forth 
m  a  somewhat  remarkable  series  of  reproach- 
ful allegations,  far  too  numerous  to  be  re- 
peated m  detail,  in  what  remains  of  this  ad- 
dress, but  implying  in  the  aggregate,  the 
general  corruption  of  the  country,  political, 
social,  and  moral.  The  severity  of  these  re- 
proaches is  not  materially  softened  by  a  few 
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courteous  words  of  respect  for  the  American 
people.  I  shall  in  a  moment  select  for  ex- 
amination two  or  three  of  the  most  serious 
of  these  charges,  observing  only  at  present 
that  the  prosperous  condition  of  the  country, 
which  I  have  imperfectly  sketched,  and  es- 
pecially its  astonishing  growth,  during  the 
preseiit  century,  in  the  richest  products, 
material  and  intdlectual,  of  a  rapidly  matur- 
ing civilization,  furnish  a  sufficient  defence 
against  the  general  charge.  Men  do  not 
gather  the  grapes  and  figs  of  science,  art, 
taste,  wealth,  and  manners  from  the  thorns 
and  thistles  of  lawlessness,  venality,  fraud, 
and  violence.  These  fair  fruits  stow  only 
in  the  gardens  of  public  peace  and  industiy 
protect  by  the  law. 

In  the  outset  let  it  be  observed  then,  that 
the  assumed  and  assigned  cause  of  the  re- 
proachful and  deplorable  state  of  things  al- 
le^red  to  exist  in  the  United  States  is  as  im- 
aginary, as  the  effects  are  exaggerated  or 
whoUv  unfounded  in  fact.  The  '*  checks  es- 
tablished by  Washington  and  his  associates 
on  an  unbalanced  democracy  in  the  general 
government"  have  never,  as  is  alleged, 
"  been  swept  away," — not  one  of  them.  The 
great  constitutional  check  of  this  kind,  as  far 
as  the  general  government  is  concerned,  is 
the  limitation  of  the  granted  powers  of  Con- 
gress {  the  reservation  of  the  rights  of  the 
states ;  and  the  organization  of  the  Senate  as 
their  representatives.  These  constitutional 
provisions,  little  comprehended  abroad, 
which  give  to  the  smallest  states  eaual 
weight  with  the  largest,  in  one  branch  ofme 
Legislature,  impose  a  very  efficient  check  on 
the  power  of  a  numerical  majority;  and  nei- 
ther in  this  nor  in  any  other  provision  of  the 
constitution,  bearing  on  the  subject,  has  the 
slightest  change  ever  been  made.  Not  only 
so,  but  the  prevalent  policy,  since  1800,  has 
been  in  favor  of  the  reserved  rights  of  the 
states,  and  in  consequent  derogation  of  the 
powers  of  the  general  government.  In  fact, 
when  the  Reform  Bill  was  agitated  in  Eng- 
land and  by  the  conservative  statesmen  of 
that  countij  stigmatized  as  *'  a  revolution," 
it  was  admitted  that  the  United  States  nos- 
sessed  in  their  written  Constitution  ana  in 
the  difficulty  of  procuring  amendments  to  it, 
a  conservative  principle  unknown  to  the  Eng- 
lish government. 

In  truth,  if  bv  "  an  imbalanced  democracy  " 
is  meant  sued  a  government  as  that  of 
Athens,  or  republican  Rome,  or  the  Italian 
Republics,  or  the  English  Commonwealth,  or 
revolutionary  France,  there  not  only  never 
was,  but  never  can  be,  such  a  thins  in  the 
United  States.  The  verv  fact  that  the  great 
mass  of  the  population  is  broken  up  into  sepa- 
rate states,  now  thirty-three  in  number  and 
rapidly  multiplying,  each  with  its  local  in- 
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terests  and  centre  of  political  influence,  is  it- 
self a  very  efficient  check  on  such  a  democracy. 
Each  of  these  states  is  a  representative  com- 
monwealth, composed  of  two  branches,  with 
the  ordincuT  divisions  of  executive,  legislative, 
and  judicial  power.  It  is  true,  that  in  some 
of  the  states,  some  triffing  property  qualifica- 
tions^ for  eHgibilitv  and  the  exercise  of  the 
elective  franchise  have  been  abrogated,  but 
not  with  any  perceptible  effect  on  the  number 
or  character  of  the  voters.  The  system,  vary- 
ing a  little  in  the  difierent  states,  always  made 
a  near  approach  to  universal  suffirage;  and 
the  great  increase  of  voters  has  been  caused 
by  the  increase  of  population.  Under  elective 
governments,  witn  a  free  press,  widi  ardent 
party  divisions,  and  questions  liiat  touch  the 
neart  of  the  people,  pett^  limitations  on  the 
right  of  suffirage  are  mdeed  "cobwebs," 
which  the  popukr  will  breaks  though.  The 
voter^  may  be  one  of  ten,  or  one  of  fifty  of 
the  citizens,  but  on  such  questions  he  will 
vote  in  conformity  with  the  will  and  wish  of 
the  mass.  If  he  resists  it,  the  government 
itself,  like  that  of  France  in  1848,  will  go 
down.  Agitation  and  popular  commotion 
scoff  at  checks  and  balances,  and  as  much  in 
England  as  in  America.  When  Notting- 
ham Castle  is  in  ruins  and  half  Bristol  a  heap 
of  ashes,  monarchsand  ministers  must  bend 
The  Reform  Bill  must  then  pass  **  through 
parliament  or  over  it,"  in  the  significant 
words  of  Lord  Macaulay ;  and  that,  whether 
the  constituencies  are  great  or  small.  'Diat 
a  restricted  suffirage  and  a  limited  constitu- 
ency do  not  always  insure  independence  on 
the  part  of  the  representative,  may  be  in- 
ferred from  the  rather  remarkable  admission 
of  Lord  Grey,  in  this  very  debate,  that  "  a 
large  proportion  of  the  members  of  the  pres- 
ent House  of  Commons  are,  from  various  cir- 
cumstances, afraid  to  act  on  their  real  opin- 
ions" on  the  subject  of  the  Reform  Bill 
before  them. 

I  have  already  observed  that  it  would  be 
impossible,  within  the  limits  of  this  address 
to  enter  into  a  detailed  examination  of  aU 
the  matters  laid  to  our  charge,  on  tiie  occa- 
sion alluded  to.  The  ministerial  leader 
(Lord  Granville)  candidly  admitted,  in  Uie 
course  of  the  debate,  that,  though  he  con- 
curred with  his  brother  peer  in  some  of  his 
remarks  "they  were  generally  much  exag- 
gerated." We,  too,  must  admit  with  regret, 
that  for  some  of  the  statements  made  to  our 
discredit,  there  is  a  greater  foundation,  in 
fact,  than  we  could  wish ;  that  our  political 
system  like  all  human  institutions,  however 
wise  in  theory  and  successful  in  its  general 
operation,  is  liable  to  abuse; — ^that  party, 
tne  bane  of  all  free  governments,  works  its 
mischief  here ;  that  some  bad  men  are  raised 
to  office  and  some  good  men  excluded  6com 
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it";  ^t  pnbMe  Tirtae  here  as  else^ere  some- 
times breaks  down  under  the  lust  of  place 
or  of  gold ;  tlmt  unwise  laws  are  sometimes 

Sassed  by  our  le^slaturesy  and  unpopular 
iws  sometimes  violated  bjr  the  mob}  in 
short,  that  the  firaiMes  and  vices  of  men  and 
of  eoTemments  are  displajred  in  republics 
as  they  are  in  monarchies,  in  the  new  world 
as  in  the  old  f  whether  to  a  greater,  equal, 
or  kss  degree,  time  must  show.  The  ques* 
tlon  may  as  pertinently  be  asked  of  nattons 
as  of  individuals,  "  Why  beholdest  thorn  the 
mote  that  is  in  thy  brodiex's  c^e,  and  con- 
sidcrest  not  the  beam  that  is  m  tidne  own 
eye?" 

An  honest  and  impartial  administration 
of  justice  is  the  comer-stone  of  the  social 
system.  The  most  serious  diarges  brought 
against  us,  on  the  occasion  alluded  to»  are^ 
that,  owing  to  the  aU-pervadinff  oorruptioa 
oi  the  countrvi  ihe  yiago^  of  &e  supreme 
court  of  the  United  States,  who  once  com- 
manded the  public  respect  at  home  and 
abroad,  are  now  appointed  for  party  pur- 
poses, and  that  some  of  thdr  decisions  have 
excited  the  disgust  of  all  h^h-minded  men ; 
that  the  judges  of  most  of  the  state  courts 
hold  their  offices  by  election,  some  b^  an- 
nual election ;  that  me  undisputed  dominion 
of  the  numerical  majority,  which  has  been 
established,  will  not  allow  the  desires  and 
passions  of  the  hour  to  be  checked  by  a  firm 
administration  of  the  law ;  and  that  in  con- 
sequence the  laws  in  this  country  have  be- 
come mere  cobwebs  to  resist  either  the  rich, 
or  the  popular  feeling  of  the  moment;  in  a 
word  that  the  American  Astrsa,  ]jke  the 
goddess  of  old,  has  fled  to  the  stars.  ^  I  need 
not  say,  fellow-citizens,  in  your  hearing,  that 
wherever  else  this  may  be  true  (and  I  be- 
Ueve  it  to  be  true  nowhere  in  the  United 
States))  it  is  not  true  in  Massachusetts ;  and 
that  Westminster  Hall  never  boasted  a  court 
more  honored  or  more  worthy  of  honor,  than 
that  which  holds  its  office  by  a  life  tenure 
and  administers  impartial  justice,  without 
respect  of  persons,  to  the  people  of  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Such  a  court  the  people  of  Massachusetts 
have  no  wish  to  change  for  an  elective  judi- 
ciary, holding  office  by  a  short  tenure.  In 
their  opinion,  evinced  in  their  practice,  this 
all-important  branch  of  the  government  ought 
to  be  removed,  as  far  as  pos»ble,  beyond 
the  reach  of  political  influences;  but  it  is 
surely  the  grossest  of  errors  to  speak  of  the 
tribunals  of  the  United  States  as  being  gen- 
erally tainted  with  party,  or  to  represent  the 
kw,  m  the  main,  as  having  ceased  to  be  re- 
^|>ected  and  enft^ced.  Taking  a  comprehen- 
sive view  of  the  subject,  and  not  orawing 
sweeping  inferences  firom  exceptional  occur- 
r^tces.  It  may  be  safely  said  that  the  law  of 


the  land  is  ably,  cheaply,  and  impardally  ad- 
ministered in  the  Umted  States  and  implic- 
iUy  obeyed.  On  a  few  questions,  not  half  a 
dosen  in  number  since  the  organization  of 
the  ^vemment,  and  those  partaking  of  a 
political  charaet^,  the  decisions  of  ihe  court, 
bke  ^  questions  to  whieh  they  refer,  have 
divided  public  ojiinion.  Bat  there  is  surely 
no  tribunal  hi  the  world,  which,  like  tiie 
supremo  court  of  the  United  States,  has> 
since  tiie  foundation  of  the  government,  not 
only  efficiently  perfonned  the  ordinary  Amo- 
tions of  a  tribunal  of  the  last  resort,  Irat 
which  dta  in  judgment  on  the  courts  and 
legislatures  of  sovereign  states,  on  acts  of 
Congress  itsd^  and  pronounces  the  law  to 
a  confederation  co-extens^  with  Europe.  I 
know  of  no  such  protection,  under  any  other 
aoyemment,  agdnst  unconstitutional  legis- 
Uition,  if,  indeed,  any  legislation  can  be 
called  unconstitutional,  where  parliament, 
alike  in  theory  and  practice,  is  omnipotent. 
With  vespeot  to  the  partisan  character  of 
our  courts,  inferred  from  the  manner  in 
which  ^e  judgea  are  appointed,  the  judges 
<^  the  United  Statea  courts,  which  are  the 
tribunal  specifically  reflected  on,  are  ap- 
pointed in  me  same  manner  and  hold  their 
offices  by  the  same  tenure  as  the  Enjriish 
judges  of  the  courts  of  comrnou  law.  They 
are  appointed  for  life»  by  the  executive 
power,  no  doubt  from  the  dominant  party 
oi  the  day,  and  this  equally  in  both  coun- 
tries. Thepresiding  magistrate  of  the  other 
branch  of  English  juri8prudence,*-the  lord- 
chancellor, — ^is  displaced  with  every  change 
in  peptics.  In  seventy-one  years,  since  the 
adoption  of  tiie  Fedem  Constitution,  there 
have  been  but  four  chief  iustices  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  fourth  is  still  on  the 
bench.  ^  In  thirty-three  years  there  have 
been  nine  appointments  of  a  lord-chancellor, 
on  as  many  changes  of  administration,  and 
seven  diffiorent  individuals  have  filled  the 
office,  of  whom  five  are  living.  As  a  mem- 
ber of  the  cabinet,  and  speaker  of  the  House 
of  Lords,  he  is  necessarily  deep  in  all  the 
political  controversies  of  the  duiy,  and  his 
vast  official  influence  and  patronise  are  felt 
throughout  church  and  state.  The  chief 
justice  of  England  is  usually  a  member  of 
the  House  or  Lords,  sometimes  a  member 
of  the  cabinet.  As  a  necessary  consequence, 
on  all  questions  of  a  political  nature,  the 
court  is  open  to  the  same  suspicion  of  par- 
tisanship as  in  the  United  States,  and  ror  a 
much  stronger  reason,  inasmuch  as  our 
judges  can  never  be  members  of  the  cab- 
met  or  of  Congress.  During  a  considerable 
part  of  his  career.  Lord  Mansfield  was  en- 
gaged in  an  embittered  political  warfere 
with  the  Earl  of  Chatham^  in  ihe  House  of 
Lords.     All  the  resources  of  the  English 
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language  were  exhausted  by  Junius  in  des- 
olating and  unpunished  party  libels  on  the 
chief  justice  oiEngland ;  and  when  the  cap- 
ital of  the  British  empire  lay  fbr  six  days  at 
the  mercy  of  Lord  George  Gordon's  moo,  its 
fury  was  concentrated  against  the  same  yen- 
erable  ma^strate. 

The  junsprudence  of  ihis  country  strikes 
its  roots  deep  into  that  of  ihigland.  Her 
courts,  her  magistrates,  her  -vdiole  judidal 
system,  are  regarded  by  the  profession  in 
America  with  respect  and  affection.  But  if, 
beginning  at  a  period  coeval  with  the  settle- 
ment of  America,  we  run  down  the  line  of 
the  chancellors  and  chief  justices,  from  Lord 
Bacon  and  Sir  Edward  Coke  to  ^e  close  of 
the  last  century,  it  will,  in  scarce  any  gener- 
ation, be  found  free  from  the  record  of  per- 
sonal, official,  and  political  infirmity,  from 
which  an  unfriendly  censor  might  have 
drawn  inferences  hostile  to  the  integrity  of 
the  tribunals  of  England,  if  not  to  Hie  sound- 
ness of  her  public  sentiment.  But  he  would 
have  erred.  The  character  of  governments 
and  of  nations  must  be  gathered  from  a 
large  experience,  from  general  results,  from 
the  testimony  of  a^es.  A  thousand  years, 
and  a  revolution  in  almost  every  century, 
have  been  necessary  to  build  up  me  consti- 
tutional fabric  of  Ensland  to  its  present  pro- 
portions and  strength.  Let  her  not  play  the 
unfriendly  censor,  if  some  portions  of  our 
newly  constructed  state  machinery  are  some- 
times heard  to  grate  and  jar.  With  respect 
to  the  grc»at  two-edged  sword,  with  wnich 
Justice  smites  the  uniaithfiil  public  servant, 
thepresentlord-chanceUor  (late  chief  justice) 
of  England  observes,  of  the  acquittal  of  Lord 
Melvme,  in  1806,  that  "  it  showed  that  im- 
peachment can  no  longer  be  relied  upon  for 
the  conviction  of  state  offences,  and  can  only 
be  considered  as  a  test  of  par^  strength ;  ** 
while  of  the  standard  of  professional  Litera- 
ture, the  same  venerable  magistrate,  who 
unites  the  vigor  of  youth  to  the  experience 
and  authority  of  four-score  years,  remarks, 
with  a  candor  not  very  flattering  to  the 
United  States,  that  down  to  the  end  of  the 
reign  of  George  the  Third  (A.D.  1820),  •'Eng- 
land was  excelled  by  contemporary  juridical 
authors,  not  only  in  France,  Italy,  and  Ger- 
many, but  even  America."  I  will  only  add, 
that,  of  the  very  great  number  of  judges  of 
our  federal  andstate  courts— although  frugal 
Mdaries,  short  terms  of  office,  and  the  elec- 
tive tenure  may  sometimes  have  called  in- 
competent men  to  the  bench, — it  is  not 
within  my  recollection,  that  a  single  indi- 
vidual has  been  suspected  even  of  pecuniary 
corruption. 

Next  in  importance  to  the  inte^;rilT  of  the 
courts,  in  a  well-governed  state,  is  the  hon- 
esty of  the  Legislature.    A  remarkable  in- 
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Stance  of  wholesale  corruption,  in  one  of  the 
new  states  of  the  west,  consisting  of  the 
alleged  bribery  of  a  considerable  number  of 
the  members  of  the  Legislature,  by  a  cor- 
rupt distribution  of  railroad  bonds,  is  quoted 
bj  Lord  Grey,  as  a  specimen  of  the  corrup- 
ti<m  which  has  infected  the  legislation  both 
of  Congress  and  of  the  states,  and  as  show- 
ing "  the  state  of  things  which  has  arisen  in 
t^  country."  It  was  a  very  discreditable 
occurrence  certainly  (if  truly  reported,  and 
of  that  I  know  nothing),  illustrative  I  hope, 
not  (^  '•  a  state  of  things,"  which  has  arisen 
in  America,  but  of  the  degree  to  which  large 
bodies  of  men,  of  whom  better  things  might 
have  been  expected,  may  sometimes  become 
so  infbcted,  when  the  mania  of  speculation 
ia  epidemic,  that  principle,  prudence,  and 
omsmon  sense  break  down  in  the  eagerness 
to  clutch  at  sudden  wealth,  in  a  bubble 
season  the  ordinary  rules  of  morality  lose 
their  controlling  power  for  a  while,  under 
the  temptation  of  the  day.  The  main  cur- 
rent of  private  morality  in  England,  proba- 
bly flowed  as  deep  and  strong  as  ever,  both 
before  and  after  the  South  Sea  frauds,  when 
cabinet  ministers  and  court  ladies  and  some 
of  the  highest  personals  in  the  realm  ran 
mad  after  dishonest  gams,  and  this  in  Eng- 
land's Augustan  age.  Lord  Granville  in 
reply,  observed  that  the  "  early  legislation 
of^Ikigland,  in  such  matters,  was  not  so  free 
from  reproach,  as  to  Justify  us  in  attributing 
the  bribery  in  America,  solely  to  the  demo- 
cratic character  of  the  government,"  and  the 
biographer  of  George  Stephenson  furnishes 
facts  which  abundantly  confirm  the  truth  ol 
this  remark.  After  describing  the  extrava- 
gant len^h,  to  which  railway  speculation 
was  earned  in  that  country  in  1844-1845, 
Mr«  Smiles  proceeds  :-^ 

**  Parliament,  whose  previous  conduct  in  con- 
nection with  railway  legislation  was  so  open  to 
reprehension,  interposed  no  check,  attempted  no 
remedjr.  On  the  contrary,  it  helped  to  intensify 
the  evil  arising  from  this  unseemly  state  of 
thincs.  Many  of  its  members  were  themselves 
involved  in  the  mania,  and  as  much  interested 
in  its  continuance  as  even  the  vulgar  herd  of 
money-grubbers.  The  railway  prospectnscs  now 
issued,  unlike  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  and 
London  and  Birmingham  schemes,  were  headed 
by  peers,  baronets,  landed  proprietors,  and 
strings  of  M.P.'s.  Thus  it  was  found  in  1845 
that  not  fewer  than  one  hundred  and  fiAy-scven 
members  of  parliament  were  on  the  list  of  new 
companies,  as  subscribers  for  sums  ranging  from 
two  hundred  and  ninety-one  thousand  pounds 
sterling  [not  far  from  a  million  and  a  half  of 
dollars]  downwards !  The  proprietors  of  new 
lines  even  came  to  boast  of  their  parliamentary 
strength,  and  the  number  of  votes  they  could 
command  in  '  the  House.'  The  influence  which 
land-owners  had  formerly  brought  to  bear  upon 
parliament,  in  resisting  railways,  when  called 
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for  by  the  public  necessities,  was  now  employed 
to  carry  measures  of  a  far  different  kind,  on^- 
nated  by  cupidity,  knavery,  and  folly.  But 
these  gentlemen  had  discoyered,  b^  this  time, 
that  railways  were  as  a  golden  mme  to  them. 
They  sat  at  railway  boaras,  sometimes  selling 
to  themsolyes  their  own  land,  at  their  own  price, 
and  paying  themselyes  with  the  money  of  the 
unfortunate  stockholders.  Othen  uaed'tke  rail- 
way mania  as  a  convenient,  and  io  thoMdvta  inex' 
pensive,  mode  of  purchasing  constituencies.  It  was 
strongly  suspected  that  honorable  members 
adopted  what  Yankee  legislators  call  '  log-roll- 
ing ; '  that  is, '  you  help  me  to  roll  my  log,  and 
I  will  help  you  roll  yours.'  At  all  eyents,  it  is 
a  matter  of  fact,  that,  through  parliamentary  in- 
fluence, man^  utterly  ruinous  oranches  and  ex- 
tensions, projected  during  the  mania,  calculated 
only  to  benefit  the  inhabitants  of  a  few  miserable 
old  boroughs,  accidentally  omitted  from  schedule 
A.,  were  authorized  in  the  memorable  session  of 
1844-45."— 6'mties'  Life  of  Stephenson,  p.  371. 

These  things,  be  it  remembered,  took 
place,  not  in  a  newly  gathered  republic,  just 
sprouting^,  so  to  say,  into  existence  on  the 
frontier,  inhabited  by  the  pioneers  of  ciyil- 
ization,  who  had  rather  rushed  together, 
than  grown  up  to  the  moral  traditions  of  an 
ancient  oommnnity ;  but  they  took  place  at 
the  metropolis  of  tiie  <ddest  monarchy  in 
Europe,  tne  centre  of  Uie  ciyilized  world, 
where  public  sentiment  is  propped  bv  the 
authority  of  ages ;  heart  of  old  English  oak 
encased  with  the  life  circles  of  a  thousand 
years.  I  was  in  London  at  the  height  of  the 
mania :  I  saw  the  railway  king,  as  he  was 
called,  at  the  zenith  ol  his  power ;  a  mem- 
ber of  pariiament,  through  which  he  walked 
quietly,  it  was  said,  *'  with  sixteen  railway 
bills  under  his  arm ;  '*  almost  a  fourth  estate 
of  the  realm ;  his  receptions  crowded  like 
those  of  a  royal  prince ;  and  I  saw  the  gilded 
bubble  burst  but  I  did  not  write  home  to 
mv  government,  that  this  marvellous  *'  state 
of  things"  showed  the  corruption  which 
springs  from  hereditary  institutions,  nor  did 
1  hint  that  an  extension  of  the  right  of  suf- 
frage and  a  moderate  infrision  of  the  demo- 
cratic principle  was  the  only  remedy. 

I  have  time  for  a  few  words  only  on  the 
''  unscrupulous  and  overbearing  tone  *^  which 
is  said  by  Lord  Grey  to  *'  mark  our  inter- 
course with  foreign  nations." 

"  If  any  one  European  nation,"  he  observes, 
"  were  to  act  in  the  same  manner,  it  could  not 
escape  war  for  a  single  year.  We  ourselves 
have  been  repeatedly  on  the  verge  of  a  quarrel 
with  the  United  States.  With  no  divergence  of 
interest,  but  the  8Hx)ngest  possible  interest  on 
both  sides  to  maintain  the  closest  friendship,  we 
have  more  than  once  been  on  the  ere  of  a  quar- 
rel ;  and  that  great  calamity  has  only  been 
avoided,  because  the  government  of  this  country 
has  had  the  good  sense  to  treat  the  government 
of  the  United  States  much  as  we  should  treat 


spoiled  children,  and,  though  the  right  was  clearly 
on  our  side,  has  yielded  to  the  unreasonable  pre- 
tensions of  tlie  United  States.  There  is  danger 
that  this  may  be  pushed  too  far,  and  tliat  a  ques- 
tion may  arise,  on  which  our  honor  and  our  in- 
terests will  moke  concession  on  our  part  impossi- 
ble." 

No  one  is  an  impartial  judge  in  his  own 
case.  If  we  shotdd  meet  tnese  rather  indis- 
creet suggestions  in  the  only  way  in  which  a 
charge  without  specifications  can  be  met, — 
by  a  denial  as  broad  as  the  assertion,— the 
matter  wotdd  be  left  preciselv  as  it  stood  be- 
fore ;  that  is,  each  party  in  its  national  con- 
troversies thinks  itself  right  and  its  opponent 
wrong,  which  is  not  an  uncommon  case  in 
human  affairs,  public  and  private.  This  at 
least  may  be  aaded,  without  fear  of  contra- 
diction, that  the  United  States,  in  their  in- 
tercourse with  foreign  governments  have  id)- 
stained  from  all  interference  in  European 
politics,  and  have  confined  themselves  to  the 
protection  of  their  own  rights  and  interests. 
As  far  as  concerns  theoretical  doctrines  on 
the  subjects  usually  controverted  between 
^vemments,  a  distmguished  English  mag- 
istrate and  civilian  pronounces  the  authority 
of  the  United  States  **  to  be  always  ffreat 
upon  all^  questions  of  international  law.'' 
(K.  Phillimore's  International  Law,  Vol.  iiu 
p.  252.)  Many  of  the  questions  which  have 
arisen  between  this  country  and  Engbnd, 
have  been  such  as  most  keenly  touch  the 
national  susceptibilities.  That  in  discussing 
these  questions,  at  home  and  abroad,  no  de- 
spatch has  been  written,  no  word  uttered,  in 
a  warmer  tone  than  might  be  wished,  is  not 
to  be  expected,  and  is  as  little  likely  to  have 
happened  on  one  side  of  the  water  as  the 
other.  But  that  the  intercourse  of  the 
United  States  with  Great  Britain  has,  in  the 
main,  been  conducted,  earnestly  indeed,  as 
becomes  powerful  states  treating  important 
subjects,  out  courteously,  gravely,  and  tem- 
perately, no  one  well  acquainted  with  the 
facts  will,  I  think,  deny. 

It  wotdd  not  be  difficult  to  pass  in  review 
our  principal  controversies  with  Englandt 
and  to  show  that  when  she  has  conceded  any 
portion  of  our  demands,  it  has  not  been  be- 
cause they  were  urged  in  "  an  unscrupulous 
and  overbearing  tone"  (an  idea  not  very 
complimentary  to  herself),  but  because  they 
were  founded  in  Justice  and  sustained  by 
argument.  This  is  not  the  occasion  for  sucn 
a  review.  In  a  public  address,  which  I  had 
the  honor  of  debvering  in  this  hall  last  Sep- 
tember, I  vindicated  the  negotiations  rela- 
tive to  the  north-eastern  boundary  from  the 
gross  and  persistent  misrepresentations  of 
which  they  have  been  the  subject;  and  I 
will  now  only  briefly  allude  to  by  far  the 
most  important  chapter  in  our  diplomatio 
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history.  It  will  show,  hj  a  very  striking 
ezamplet  whether,  in  her  intercourse  with 
foreign  nations,  America  has  been  in  the 
habit  of  assuming  an  unscrupulous  and  over- 
bearing tone,  or  whether  she  has  been  the 
victim  of  those  qualities  on  the  part  of 
others. 

After  the  short-lived  peace  of  Amiens,  a 
new  war  of  truly  Titanic  proportions,  broke 
out  between  France  and  JBngland.  In  the 
progress  of  this  tremendous  struggle,  and 
for  the  purpose  of  mutual  destruction,  a  suc- 
cession of  imperial  decrees  and  orders  in 
council  were  issued  by  the  two  powers,  bv 
which  all  neutral  commerce  was  annihilated. 
Each  of  the  great  belligerents  maintained 
that  his  adversary's  decree  was  a  violation 
of  international  law ;  each  justified  his  own 
edict  on  the  ground  of  retaliation ;  and  be- 
tween these  great  conflicting  forces  the  rights 
of  neutrals  were  crushed.  Under  these  or- 
ders and  decrees,  it  is  estimated  that  one 
hundred  millions  of  American  property  were 
swept  from  the  ocean ;— of  the  losses  and 
sufferings  of  our  citizens,  in  weary  detention 
for  fears  at  courts  of  admiralty  and  vice- 
admiralty  all  roimd  the  globe,  there  can  be 
no  estimate.  But  peace  returned  to  the 
world ;  time  wore  awav ;  and  after  one  gen- 
eration of  the  original  sufferers  had  sunk, 
many  of  them  sorrow-stricken  and  ruined, 
into  the  ^ve,  the  government  of  King 
Louis  Phihppe,  in  France,  acknowledged  the 
wrong  of  tne  imperial  regime^  by  a  late  and 
partial  measure  of  indemnification.*  Eng- 
land, in  addition  to  the  capture  of  our  ships 
and  the  confiscation  of  tneir  cargoes,  had 
subjected  the  United  States  to  the  indignity 
of  taking  her  seamen  by  impressment  m>m 
our  vessels— a  practice  which,  in  addition  to 
its  illegality  and  cruelty,  often  led  to  the  im- 
pressment of  our  own  citizens,  both  natural- 
ized and  native.  For  this  intolerable  wrong 
Twhich  England  herself  would  not  have  en- 
dured a  day,  from  any  foreign  power),  and 
for  the  enormous  losses  accruing  under  the 
orders  in  council,  the  United  States  not  only 
never  received  any  indemnification,  but  the 
losses  and  sufferings  of  a  war  of  two  years 
and  half  duration  were  superadded.  These 
orders  were  at  the  time  regarded  by  the  lib- 
eral school  of  British  statesmen  as  unjust 
and  oppressive  towards  neutrals ;  and  though 
the  eminent  civilian,  Sir  William  Scott 
(afterwards  Lord  Stowell),  who  presided  in 
the  British  court  of  admiralty,  and  who  had 
laid  the  foundations  of  a  princely  fortune  hj 
fees  accruing  in  prize  causes,t  deemed  it 

^  By  the  treaty  negotiated  with  great  skill  by 
Hon.  W.  G.  Rives. 

t  Sketch  of  the  Lives  of  Lords  Stowell  and  El- 
don,  by  WUliam  £dward  Sorteet,  D.C.L.  [a  rela- 
tive], p.  88. 
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«  extreme  indecency  "  to  admit  the  possibil- 
ity, that  the  orders  in  council  could  be  in 
contravention  of  the  public  law,  it  is  now  the 
almost  universal  admission  of  the  text-writ- 
ers, that  such  was  the  case.  As  lately  as 
1847,  the  present  lord-chancellor, — then  lord 
chief  justice  of  England, — ^used  Uiis  remark- 
able language :  '*  Of  these  orders  in  council, 
Napoleon  had  no  right  to  complain;  but 
they  were  grievously  unjust  to  neutrals ;  and 
U  u  now  generally  auowed,  ih<d  ihey  were 
contrary  to  the  law  of  naUons,  and  to  our 
own  municipai  law  !  " 

These  liberal  admissions  have  come  too 
late  to  repair  the  ruined  fortunes,  or  to  heal 
the  broken  hearts  of  the  sufferers ;  they  will 
not  recall  to  life  the  thousands  who  fell  on 
hard-fought  fields,  in  defence  of  their  coun- 
try's rignts.  But  they  do  not  come  too  late 
to  rebiDce  the  levity  with  which  it  is  now 
intimated,  that  the  United  States  stand  at 
the  august  bar  of  the  public  law,  not  as  rea- 
soning men,  but  as  spoiled  children  $  not  too 
late  to  suggest  the  possibility  to  candid 
minds,  that  the  next  generation  may  do  ut 
the  like  justice,  with  reference  to  more  re- 
cent controversies.* 

Thus,  fellow-citizens,  I  have  endeavored, 
without  vain-glorying  with  respect  to  our- 
selves, or  bitterness  toward  others,  but  in  a 
spirit  of  candor  and  patriotism,  to  repel  the 
sinister  intimation,  tnat  a  &tal  degeneracy 
is  stealing  over  the  country ;  and  to  show 
that  the  eighty-fourth  anniversarv  finds  the 
United  States  in  the  fulfilment  or  the  glow- 
ing anticipations,  with  which,  in  the  self- 
same instrument,  their  Independence  was 
inaugurated,  and  their  Union  first  pro- 
claimed. No  formal  act  had  as  yet  bound 
they  together ;  no  plan  of  confederation  had 
even  been  proposed.  A  common  allegiance 
embraced  them,  as  parts  of  one  metropolitan 
empire;  but  when  that  tie  was  sundered^ 
they  became  a  group  of  insulated  and  feeble 
communities,  not  politically  connected  with 
each  other,  nor  known  as  yet  in  the  family 
of  nations.  Driven  by  a  common  necessity, 
neaming  toward  each  other  with  a  common 
sympathy  of  trial  and  of  dan^r,  piercing 
with  wise  and  patriotic  foresight  into  the 
depths  of  ages  yet  to  come, — ^led  by  a  Divine 
Counsel,  —  they  clung  together  with  more 
than  elective  amnitv,  and  declared  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  United  States.  North 
and  South,  great  and  small,  Massachusetts 

*Lord  Canpbeirs  Lives  of  the  Chancellors,  voL 
viL  p.  218;  Story's  MisceUaneoos  Writings,  p.  288; 
Phiilimore*s  International  Law,  vol.  iii,  pp.  260, 
689  ;  Manning's  Commentary  on  the  Law  of  Na- 
tions, p;830  ;  Wildman's  Institutes  of  International 
Law,  vol.  ii,  pp.  188, 166  ;  also,  the  French  pnbli- 
cists,  Hautefeuille  and  OrtolaD,  under  the  appro- 
priate heads. 
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and  Viz^ma»  the  oldest  and  tlien  the  largest  i 
New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  unconscious  as 
yet  of  their  destined  preponderance,  hut  al- 
ready holding  the  oentnl  balance ;  Bhode 
Island  and  Delaware,  raised  by  the  IFnion  to 
a  political  equality  with  their  powerful  neigh- 
bors, joined  with  their  sister  republics  in  the 
august  declaration  for  themsekes  and  for  the 
rapidly  multiplying  family  of  states,  which 
they  beheld  in  prophetic  vision.  This  great 
diarter  of  indepenaenoe  was  the  life  of  the 
Revolution ;  the  sword  of  attack,  the  pano- 
ply of  defence.  Under  the  consummate  guid- 
ance of  Washington,  it  sustained  our  fathers 
mnder  defeat,  and  guided  them  to  victory. 
It  gave  us  the  alliance  with  France,  and  her 
auxiliary  armies  and  navies.  It  ^ve  us  the 
ConfSdderation  and  the  Constitution.  With 
successive  strides  of  progress,  it  has  crossed 
the  Alleghanies,  the  Ohio,  the  Mississippi, 
and  the  Missouri;  has  stretched  its  living 
arms  almost  from  the  arctic  circle  to  the 
tepid  waters  of  the  Qulf ;  has  belted  the  con- 
tinent with  rising  states ;  has  unlocked  the 
S olden  treasuries  of  the  Sierra  Madre }  and 
ung  out  the  banners  of  the  Jtepublic  to  the 
Sentle  breezes  of  the  peaceful  sea.  Not  con- 
ned to  the  continent,  the  power  of  the  Union 
has  convoyed  our  commerce  over  the  broad- 
est oceans  to  the  furthest  isles ;  has  opened 
the  gates  of  the  morning  to  our  frienoiy  in- 
tercourse ;  and, — sight  unseen  before  in  hu- 
man history,  *- has,  from  that  legendary 
Cipango,  the  original  object  of  the  expedi- 
tion of  Columbus,  brought  their  swarthy 
princes,  on  friendly  embassa^,  to  the  west- 
em  shores  of  the  world-dividing  ocean. 

Meantime,  the  gallant  Frenchmen,  who 
fought  the  battles  of  liberty  on  this  conti- 
nent, carried  bock  the  generous  contagion 
to  their  own  fair  land.  Would  that  uey 
could  have  carried  with  it  the  moderation 
and  the  wisdom  that  tempered  our  revolu- 
tion !  The  great  idea  of  constitutional  re- 
form in  England,  a  brighter  jewel  in  her 
crown  than  that  of  which  our  fathers  bereft 


it,  is  coeval  witli  the  sueoesafbl  issue  of  ihe 
Ainerican  struggle.  The  first  appeal  of  rev- 
olutionary  Greece,  an  appeal  not  made  in 
vain,  was  for  American  sympathy  and  aid. 
The  golden  vice-royalties  of  Spain  on  thu 
continent  asserted  their  indenendenoe  in  imi- 
tation of  our  example,  thouffn  sadly  defldesEt 
in  previous  training  in  the  scnool  of  regulated 
liberty ;  and  now,  at  length,  the  fair  *'  Niobe 
of  Nationa,"  accenting  a  constitutional  mon- 
archy as  an  instalment  of  the  lon^efbred 
debt  of  fireedom,  sighs  throng^  aU  her  lib- 
erated states  for  a  representative  confedera- 
tion, and  claims  the  title  of  the  Italian  Wash- 
ington for  h£T  heroic  Garibaldi 

Here  then,  fellow-citizens,  I  close  where 
I  beffan ;  the  noble  prediction  of  Adams  is 
fulfified.  The  question  decided  eighty-four 
years  ago  in  Philadelphia  was  the  greatest 
question  ever  decided  in  America ;  and  the 
event  has  diown  that  greater,  perhaps,  never 
was  nor  ever  will  be  decided  among  men. 
The  great  declaration,  with  its  life-giving 
principles  has,  within  tiiat  interval,  exerting 
Its  innuence,  from  the  central  plains  of  Amer- 
ica to  the  eternal  snows  of  toe  Cordilleras^ 
from  the  western  shores  of  the  Atlantic  to 
the  flurthest  east,  crossed  the  earth  and  the 
ocean,  and  circled  the  globe.  Nor  let  us  fear 
that  its  force  is  exhausted,  for  its  principles 
are  as  broad  as  humanity, — as  eternal  as 
truth.  And  if  the  visions  of  patriotic  seers 
are  destined  to  be  fulfilled :  if  it  is  the  will 
of  Providence  that  the  lands  which  now  ait 
in  darkness  shall  see  the  day  s  that  the  south 
and  east  of  Europe  and  the  west  of  Aua  diall 
be  regenerated  $  and  the  ancient  and  mys» 
terious  r^ons  of  the  East,  the  cradle  of  man<- 
kind,  shaS  receive  back  in  these  latter  davt 
from  the  west  the  rich  repa^ent  of  the  early 
debt  of  civilization,  and  reioice  in  the  cheer- 
M  light  of  constitutional  freedom,  that  light 
will  go  fbrth  from  Independence  Hall  in 
Phili^elplna ;  that  lesson  of  constitutional 
freedom  they  will  learn  from  this  day'sDee* 
lazation* 


M.  H.  Baillisbb,  Regent  Street,  has  in  the 
press  a  "  Manual  of  Medieal  Zoolgov :  contain- 
ing a  detailed  descriptioB  of  animals  osefkl  in 
medicine,  and  also  i^eral  considerations  on  the 
organization  and  dassification  of  animali,  and 
a  renum^ef  the  natural  history  of  mankind,"  by 
A.  Moquin-Tondon,  edited  by  Dr.  Holme. 


Thb  German  painter,  HaSmann,  has  offered 
to  the  "  Comitate  Veneto  "  of  Turin  a  beantifal 
picture,  called  **  A  Sunset  of  Venice,"  for  the 
Venetian  emigrants,  in  acknowledgment  of  the 
hospitality  shown  Mm  daring  his  residence  in 
Venice. 
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FnMB  Tm  Noftii  British  Boviow* 

BratU  and  ihe  BroMOxcma,  Portrayed  in 
Eidaricdl  and  Dtscrwiwe  Sketches,  By 
Bey.  D.  P.  Kidder,  D.I).,  and  Bev.  J. 
C  Fletcher.  Philadelphia:  Childs  and 
Peterson.  London;  Triibner  and  Co. 
1867. 

It  is  quite  true>  as  our  authors  allege,  that 

great  ignorance  of  Brazil  prevails  both  in 
ritain  and  in  the  United  States.  Few  have 
been  accustomed  to  think  of  it  as  a  rreat 
constitutional  monarchy,  ruled  over  by  a 
wise  and  accomplished  prince.  The  popular 
notion  has  been  the  prevalent  one  even  among 
educated  men.  It  has  been  regarded  as  a 
land  of  ''mighty  rivers  and  virgin  forests, 
palm-trees  and  jaguars,  anacondas  and  alli- 
gators, howling  monkeys  and  screaming 
parrots,  diamond  mining,  revolutions,  and 
earthquakes."  ^  If  other  %ure8  have  been 
added  to  the  picture,  they  nave  not  made  it 
9X>re  attractive,  for  they  have  been  figures 
of  men  stricken  with  ague  and  yellow  lever, 
of  negroes  and  negro-drivers,  of  mining 
desperadoes  and  of  political  despots,  of  im- 
portunate hcagm,  and  of  a  superstitious 
tniesthood.  yHience  these  current  views 
nave  been  derived,  it  would  not  be  easy  to 
determine.  We  have  to  thaidL  Gardner, 
Ewbank,  Waterton,  Wallace,  and  the  au- 
thor of  this  peculiarly  interesting  vc^ume, 
for  setting  us  nght  on  all  these  topics.  Some 
of  tiie  features,  both  moral  and  (^ysical, 
now  referred  to,  are  characteristic,  but  these 
do  no  more  than  supply  a  daik  background, 
on  whidi  to  bring  more  attractive  figures 
ont  in  sunlight.  Iliis  faithful  portraiture  of 
Brazil  and  the  Brazilians,  will  not  fdl  to  be 
influential.  New  channels  will  be  opened 
up  for  the  streams  of  British  uid  rforth 
American  enterprise ;  and  the  sympathies  of 
^  Anglo-Saxon  race,  will  cluster  mor« 
closely  round  this  great  people,  and  their 
presort  justly  esteemed  great  prince. 

The  work  now  notieed  is  the  joint  effort 
of  the  Bev.  Dr.  Kidder,  of  the  American 
BCethodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  of  the 
Bev.  J.  C.  Fletcher,  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  who  recently  visited  Brazil  as  mis- 
sionary travellers,  and  the  latter  of  whom 
held*  for  some  time,  the  post  of  acting  sec- 
retary of  the  United  States'  legation  at  Bio 
de  Janeiro.  This  brotheiliood  of  energy, 
enterprise,  and  love  for,  and  devotion  to, 
missionary  work,  between  representatives  of 
tii0  leadin|^  ecclesiastical  denominations  of 
America,  is  peculiarly  graceful.  As  the 
sketches  bear  to  be  bistorical  and  descrip- 
Uve,  our  brief  notice  of  them  shall  assume 
the  same  form. 

The  introduction  Into  Spain  and  Portncal 
of  the  knowledge  of  the  polarity  of  the  neecUe, 
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and  the  application  of  it  in  maritime  enter- 
prise, about  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  soon  began  to  change  the  political 
condition  of  these  countries.  The  mariners 
of  the  Peninsula  hastened  to  use  it  for  pur- 
poses of  national  aggrandizement.  In  a  few 
years,  wondering  Europe  was  told^  of  lands, 
the  tidings  of  whose  beauty,  fertility,  min- 
eral wealm,  and  varied  fcmns  of  animal  life 
and  of  vegetation,  acted  very  powerfully, 
especially  on  the  warm  imaginations  of  the 
people  of  the  South.  At  a  period  so  early 
as  1486,  Portuguese  voyagers. had  sailed 
down  the  western  coasts  of  Africa,  and  had 
doubled  the  Cape  of  Oood  Hope.  The 
dream  of  lands  beyond  that  ereat  ocean,  out 
on  which  for  ages  men  had  looked  from  the 
bofd  headlands  of  Lusitania,  was  realized. 
In  1498,  Columbus  cast  anchor  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Orinoco.  The  sanguine  southern 
mind  was  deeply  agitated  when  the  treasures 
from  the  "New  World"  were  spread  out 
before  them.  Poets*  sung  of  them, — sol- 
diers dreamed  of  conquest, — statesmen  of 
agerandizement, — the  multitudes  of  never- 
failSng  wealth,  and  "The  Holy  See"  of 
wider  absolute  influence.  In  1500,  the  Por- 
tuguese navigator,  Pedro  Alvares  Cabral, 
discovered  Brazil,  took  possession  of  it  in 
the  name  of  his  sovereign,  Dom  Immanud, 
and  named  it  Vera  Cruz.  In  1503,  a  second 
expedition  was  sent  ont  The  Florentine, 
Americas  Vespudus,  whose  name  is  now 
more  intimately  associated  with  the  western 
worid,  than  that  either  of  Cabral  or  Colum- 
bus, joined  this.  As  the  most  remarkable 
part  of  the  cargo  which  Vespudus  brought 
to  Europe,  was  the  dyeiwood-^-^cesalpina 
JBnunUensis-^ckiled  in  Portuguese,  pau  jBra^ 
lil,  on  aoconnt  of  its  resemblfmce  to  braga$ — 
"  coals  of  fire,''**4he  name  of  Brazil  was  given 
to  the  newly  discovered  region.  Portugal 
continued  to  hold  it,  and  governed  it  by  vice- 
roys sent  from  the  mother  coimtry,  up  to  iht 
year  1803,  when  the  prince  regent,  Dom  John 
VL,  was  forced  to  leave  Portugal  on  account 
of  the  murt  he  had  taken  wiUi  Napoleon 
against  England  and  tiie  Allies.  He  carried 
with  him  the  fruits  of  the  dvilization  of  the 
Old  World.  Commerce  grew  in  importance, 
— fniBtiiig  presses  ware  set  up,— libraries 
founded,-— ec^leges  opened, — and  all  the  so- 
cial habits  and  fridnons  c^  Portugal  began 

^  ^  What  wars  they  wag*d,  what  seat,  what 

dangers  psss*d. 
What  elodons  empire  crowned  their  toUg  at 

last; 
YenfrooB  I  sing,  on  soaring  pinioot  boroe. 
And  all  my  coontiy  *s  wars  the  song  adom*d : 
What  kioffs,  what  heroes,  of  my  native  land, 
Thander'd  on  Asians  and  on  Arric*s  stnuid; 
niostrioos  shades,  who  levelled  in  the  dust 
The  idd  temples,  and  the  shrines  of  hut"««> 

De  Camies. 
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to  prevail  <m  the  shores  of  the  Bay  of  Bio. 
The  remaining  historical  incidents  are  well 
known.  Dom  John  returned  to  his  native 
land,  after  having  resigned  the  government 
into  the  hands  of  his  son,  the  well-known 
Dom  Pedro.  Soon  Brazil  hroke  o£P  from  the 
mother  coimtrv,  and  set  up  as  a  constitu- 
tional and  inaependent  state,  and  it  now 
occtipies  such  a  place  in  South  America  as 
the  United  States  does  in  North. 

Mr.  Fletcher  visited  Brazil  in  1861,  at  a 
season  when  the  Hudson  and  Potomac  were 
bridged  over  with  ice ;  but  as  he  entered  the 
Bay  of  Rio,  he  found  the  balmiest  breezes 
blowing, — ^the  palm-trees  in  ftJl  foliage,  wav- 
ing above  the  world  of  ve^tation  around 
them,  and  all  nature  rejoicinff  in  the  vrsam 
sunlight.  The  entrance  to  the  bay  is  ex- 
ceedingly beautiful : — 

**  On  cither  side  of  that  contracted  entrance, 
as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  stretdi  away  the 
moantains  whose  pointed  and  fantastic  slopes, 
recall  tlie  glories  of  Alpland.  On  our  left,  the 
Sugar  Loaf  stands  like  a  giant  sentinel  to  the 
metropolis  of  Brazil.  The  ronnd  and  green 
summits  of  the  Tres  Irmaos  (Three  Brothers), 
are  in  stronp^  contrast  witli  the  peaks  of  Corco- 
vado  and  Tijuca ;  while  the  Gavia  rears  its  huge 
sail-like  form,  and  half  hides  the  fading  line  of 
moantains  which  extends  to  the  very  borders  of 
Rio  Oranade  do  sal.  On  the  right,  another  lofty 
range  commences  near  the  principal  fortress 
which  commands  the  entrance  of  the  bay,  and 
forming  curtain-like  ramparts,  reaches  away,  in 
picturesque  headlands,  to  the  bold  promontory, 
well  known  to  all  South  Atlantic  navigators,  as 
Cape  Trio.  Far  through  the  opening  of  the 
bay,  and,  in  some  places,  towering  even  above 
the  lofty  coast  barrier,  can  be  aiscoyered  the 
blue  outline  of  the  distant  Organ  Mountains, 
whose  lofty  pinnacles  will  at  once  suggest  the 
origin  of  their  name.  The  general  effect  is  tmly 
sublime ;  but,  as  the  vessel  draws  nearer  to  the 
bold  shore,  and  we  sec,  on  the  sides  of  the  double 
mount  which  rises  in  the  rear  of  Santa  Croz,  the 
peculiar  bright-leaved  woods  of  Brazil,  with 
here  and  there  the  purple-blooming  quaresma 
tree ;  and,  when  wo  observe  that  the  snakelike 
cacti  and  rich-flowering  parasites  shoot  forth 
and  lisng  down  from  the  jagged  and  precipitous 
sides  of  the  Sugar  Loaf ;  and,  as  wo  single  out, 
in  every  nook  and  crevice,  new  evidences  of  a 
genial  and  prolific  clime,  emotion,  before  over^ 
whelmed  by  the  vastness  of  the  outline,  now  un- 
burdens Itself  in  every  conceivable  exclamation 
of  surprise  and  admiration." 

The  interior  of  Rio  Janeiro  is  graphically 
sketched,  and  the  accompanying  artistic  en- 
gravings help  us  to  realize,  very  tally,  the 
aspect  and  condition  of  the  city.  The  de- 
grading influences  of  Romish  worship  are 
awelt  on  and  fully  illustrated,*  and  a  de- 

*  Sights  of  superstition,  surpassing  even  those 
which,  during  religious  festivals,  we  have  witnessed 
on  the  Contuient,  are  very  frequently  met  with  in 
BraziL    The  Bomanist  population  delight  in  the 


servedly  high  tribute  is  paid  to  the  Brazilian 
authoritiea  for  their  attention  to  their  much 
needed  hospitals.  A  number  of  ImumdO' 
dei,  or  brotherhoods,  have  been  formed, 
on  whom  devolve  the  unpleasant,  and  fre- 
quently, dangerous  duties  of  the  hospitels. 
The  accotmt  of  them  given  by  our  auUiors  ia 
deeply  interesting.  The  scenes,  however, 
witnessed  at  the  Foundling  Hospital,  are  of 
a  very  different  description,  and  afford  ua  a 
glimpse  into  a  dark  gulf  of  misery,  degrada- 
tion, cruelty,  and  abounding  sin. 

The  beggars  of  Brazil  seem  to  be  a  highly 
privilegea  class,  and  to  drive  a  singularly 
lucrative  business : — 

"  Some  are  carried  in  a  rede  by  two  slaves,  or 
drawn  by  one.  One  worthy  rqjoices  in  a  little 
carriage  pulled  by  a  fat  sheep ;  and  another,  a 
footless  man,  rides  on  a  white  horse.  Some- 
times, in  country  parts,  beggars,  whose  pedal 
extremities  are  free  from  all  derangement,  play 
the  cavalier,  altogether  disdaining  to  foot  it,  and 
seem  to  receive  none  the  less  charity  than  if  they 
trudged  from  door  to  door.  Upon  one  occasion, 
a  female  beggar,  adorned  with  a  feather  in  her 
bonnet,  and  mounted  on  horseback,  rode  up  to 
a  friend  of  mine  at  St.  Alexio,  and  demanding 
alms,  was  exceedingly  indisriant  at  any  inquir* 
ies  as  to  the  consistency  of  her  costume." 

We  much  like  the  wav  in  which  Messrs. 
Kidder  and  Fletcher  I00&  at  the  "  peculiar 
institutions.''  Their  book  will  be  very  use* 
f^  on  this  question,  in  the  United  States* 
The  free,  lovmg,  and  truthful  longings  as  to 
the  slave's  future,  will  find  their  way  to 
hearts  which  will  never  open  to  the  over- 
drawn pictures  of  professional  abolitionists. 
Brazil,  too,  shows  an  example  which  the 
states  might  well  imitate.  Slavery  is  indeed 
allowed  hj  law;  but  the  inhuman  African 
traffic  is  forbidden,  and  everv  facility  given 
to  ti^e  slave  to  work  out  his  freedom.  And 
once  free,  he  may  rise  by  talent  and  energy, 
to  the  highest  offices  in  the  state. 

The  following  notice  of  a  new  disease  is 
painfully  interesting : — 

"  At  Limeira  I  became  aware  of  a  new  dis- 
ease, which,  like  the  goitrtf  seems  to  be  confined 
to  certain  localities.  I  was  sitting  in  the  ofiice 
of  Dr.  ,  conversing  with  him  in  regard  to 

dramatized  religious  mysteries  which  are  stiU  fa- 
vorites in  the  mother-country.  Very  ludiorous  in- 
cidents often  come  to  be  mixed  up  with  these. 
**  A  civilized  Indian,  by  the  promise  of  mmito  caclb> 
aca  (plenty  of  rum),  consented  to  personify  our 
Saviour  on  the  cross.  His  position  was  a  trying 
one;  and.  at  the  foot  of  the  crucifix  stood  a  bucket 
Allied  with  rum,  in  which  was  a  sponse  attached  to 
a  long  reed.  The  individual  whose  duty  it  was  to 
refVesn  the  caboelo^  forgot  his  office,  w^ile  carried 
away  bv  the  florid  eloquence  of  the  padre.  The 
Indian,  however,  did  not  forget  his  contract,  and, 
to  the  astonishment,  as  well  as  amusement  of  the 
audience,  shnt/cd  <mU  '  0  8e»hor  Judeio^  Stnkor 
JudeiOy  putUj  .7*  (0  Mister  Jew,  Mister  Jew,  a 
UttlemoregaUir 
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BraiO,  when  I  obserted  aPortngeee,  abont  sixty 
jean  of  age,  enter,  and  demano,  with  great  ear- 
nestncM,  u  be  thought  that  he  could  live.  Soon 
after,  a  middle-aged  Brazilian  came,  and,  seem- 
ing to  cling  to  the  words  of  the  physician  as 
tenaciously  as  to  a  divine  oracle,  made  nearly 
the  same  interrogatory.  Neither  of  those  men 
appeared  in  ill-hcolth,  and,  if  I  had  not  heard 
them  state  that  they  had  great  diflScnlty  in  swal- 
lowing, I  would  have  considered  them  in  a  per- 
fect sanitary  condition.  Upon  inquiry,  I  ascer- 
tained from  the  doctor,  that  these  men  had  a 
disease  which  is  widelv  prevalent  in  some  por- 
tions of  interior  Brazil,  but  he  has  never  seen  a 
notice  of  it  in  any  medical  work  whatever.  The 
Brazilians  call  it  mal  de  engaago.  The  first  indi- 
cation of  its  existence  is  a  difficulty  in  swallow- 
ing. The  patient  can  swallow  dry  substances 
better  than  fluids.  Wine  or  milk  can  be  drunk 
with  more  facilihr  than  water;  still,  both  are 
attended  with  difficulty.  To  take  thin  broth  is 
an  impossibility.  In  some  cases,  fluids  have  been 
conveyed  to  the  stomach  in  connection  with  some 
solid.  The  person  thus  afflicted  appears  to  be 
in  good  health,  but,  in  five  or  six  years,  death 
ensues  from  actual  starvation.  Tne  suffering 
of  such  a  one  was  described  to  me  as  most  hor- 
rible." 

To  88  many  of  our  readers  as  have  a  taste 
for  descriptiona  of  forest  scenery,  we  can 
promise  gratification  in  abundance,  if  they 
will  turn  to  page  277,  and  follow  Mr.  Fletcher 
into  the  blooming  woods  of  the  Serra  dos 
OrgOes : — 

"  In  the  months  of  April  and  May  (October 
and  November  in  Brazil),  onlv  the  autumnal 
tints  of  our  gorgeous  North  American  woods 
can  compare  with  the  sight  of  the  forest  of  the 
Serra  dos  Orgues.  Then  the  various  species  of 
the  Laurus  are  blooming,  and  the  atmosphere  is 
loaded  with  the  richperfuracs  of  their  tiny  snow- 
white  blossoms.  The  CassicB  then  put  forth 
their  millions  of  golden  flowers,  while,  at  the 
same  time,  huge  trees — whose  native  names 
would  be  more  unmtelligible,  though  less  pedan- 
tic, than  their  botanic  terms  of  Sasiandra  Fontane- 
iia,  and  others  of  the  Melattoma  tribe — are  in 
full  bloom;  and,  joining  rich  purple  to  the 
brightest  yellow,  present,   togctncr  with  cor- 

feonsly  clothed  shrubs,  *  flowers  of  more  mingled 
ue  than  her  (Iris')  purpled  scarf  can  show ' 
From  time  to  time,  a  silk-cotton  tree  (the  Cho- 
risia  speciosa)  shoots  up  its  lofty  hemispherical 
top,  covered  with  thousands  of  beautiful  large 
rose-colorod  blossoms,  which  gratefully  contrast 
with  the  masses  of  vivid  green,  purple,  and  yel- 
low, that  clothe  the  surrounding  trees.  Floral 
treasures  arc  heaped  on  everv  side.  Wild  vines, 
twisted  into  most  fantastic  forms,  or  hanging  in 
graceful  festoons, — passion-flowers,  trumpet- 
flowers  and  fuchsias  in  their  native  glory, — tree- 
ferns,  whose  elegance  of  form  is  only  surpassed  by 
the  tall,  gently  curved /Ki/mito,  which  is  the  very 
embodimentoftheline  of  beauty  ,—orchids,whose 
flowers  are  of  as  soft  a  tint  as  the  blossom  of  the 
peach-tree,  or  as  brilliant  as  red  spikes  of  fire,~cn- 
rious  and  eccentric  epipkyte$,  draping  naked  rocks, 
or  the  decaying  branches  of  old  forest  monarchs, 


— all  form  a  scene  enrapturing  to  tiie  naturalist ; 
and  bewildering,  with  its  richness,  to  the  uninitia- 
ted, who  still  appreciate  the  beauty  and  the  splen- 
dor that  are  scattered  on  every  side,  by  the  Hand 
Divine.  The  overpowering  sensation  which  one 
experiences,  when  entering  an  extensive  con- 
servatory filled  with  the  choicest  plants,  exotics 
of  the  rarest  description,  and  odor-laden  flowers, 
is  that  (multiplied  a  tliousand-foldp,  which  filled 
my  mind  as  1  gazed,  for  the  first  time,  upon  the 
landscape,  with  its  tiers  of  mountains,  robed  in 
such  drapery  as  that  described  above ;  and  yet 
there  was  such  a  feeling  of  liberty,  incompatible 
with  the  sensation  expressed  by  the  word  '  over- 
powering,' that  it  is  impossible  to  define  it.  In 
the  province  ofMiiuu  ueraes,  from  a  command- 
ing point,  I  once  beheld  the  magnificent  forest 
in  bloom ;  and,  as  the  hills  and  undalative 
plains  stretched  far  away  to  the  horizon,  they 
seemed  to  be  enveloped  in  a  fairy  mist  of  purple 
and  of  gold." 

The  notices  of  the  geography  and  natural 
history  of  some  of  the  vast  regions  visited 
by  the  enterprising  missionaries,  are  Mi  of 
novelty  ana  interest.  San  Paulo,  Bahia, 
Pemambuco,  and  Par&,  are  described  in  a 
way  which  will  not  fail  to  give  "  the  im- 
travelled"  very  distinct  pictures  of  them* 
So,  too,  are  the  strange  lands  which  form  the 
basins  of  the  Rio  di  Francisco  and  the  mighty 
Amazon.  The  references  to  the  faima  of  the 
Brazils,  are  not  ihe  least  interesting  portions 
of  this  work.  The  naturalist  will  see  what 
scope  there  is  for  him  in  those  luxuriant 
lanas,  and  what  promise  of  discovery  of  new 
species  is  held  out  to  him.  Among  the 
lulls  which  stretch  away  beyond  the  Bay  of 
Jurujuba,  the  little,  active,  buckler-clad  Ar^ 
fnadiUo,  throws  up  the  earth  in  which  he 
loves  to  burrow,  and,  when  disturbed,  coils 
himself  up,  hedgehog-like,  exposing  to  his 
enemy  only  a  ball  of  mail,  against  which 
tooth  of  dog  and  beak  of  bird  of  prey,  are 
powerless;  or,  when  caught  on  the  sunny 
slopes  of  the  red-colored  hills,  he  quickly  as- 
sumes this  baU-like  form — "  swallows  nim- 
self,"  as  they  say — and  rolls  quietly  down 
the  hill  as  if  he  were  a  stone,  or  some  huge 
cocoanut,  struck  by  the  feet  of  the  climber. 
In  the  neighborhood  of  the^  secluded  pools 
among  the  Organ  Mountains,  the  Sotdh 
Amenean  Tapirs  spend  their  harmless  lives, 
feeding  on  roots,  and  buds,  and  wild  fruit. 
The  Peccari  is  met  in  flocks  in  the  wild 
woods.  In  size  much  less  than  the  ta^ir, 
the  peccari  has  nothing  of  the  timidity  wluch 
belongs  to  its  larger  neighbor.  "It  is," 
says  Mr.  Fletcher,  "  the  most  pugnacious 
feUow  imaginable.  Neither  men  nor  dogs 
inspire  reverence,  for  he  will  attack  both 
witn  impunity."  Tlie  Myrmecophaga^  or 
Ant-eaters,  wander  about,  making  much  es- 
teemed havoc  on  the  destructive  ants,  which 
swarm  in  all  such  climes*    *'  The  Facttf  the 


CtqnfbarOt  and  tibe  AgouH — ammals  of  the 
same  flunily  as  mannots  and  beavers—- 
abound.  Lurking  by  the  banks  of  rivers,  in 
t^e  dense  jungle,  overshadowed  with  species 
ofpabn-tr^s,  the  Jaguixr,  or  Brazilian  tiger 
{I^is  Onfa\  watches  his  opportunity  for 
springing  on  his  prey.  In  the  northern  prov- 
ince of  Mato  Grasso,  vast  numbers  of  mon- 
keys are  found.  Skipping  across  the  travel- 
ler's path,  hanging  in  <<  lovely  deformity" 
from  the  branches  of  the  trees,  and  looking, 
with  stupid  grin,  around  him,  may  be  seen 
the  Balorhcaded  Brachyunta, — ^the  monkey 
which  is  answerable  for  the  long-credited 
story  of  a  race  of  Indians  with  tails. 

Or  turn  we  to  the  birds,  not  less  varied 
and  novel  are  the  species  found  in  Brazil. 
There  are  Parrcfte^  in  gayest  garb,  chattering 
among  the  trees ;  Toucans,  with  their  huge 
bills,  goggle  eyes,  and  gorgeous  plumage  i 
Hummmg-hirdSf  of  rare  beauty,  sparkling  in 
the  sunshine,  and  sippins  sweets  from  tube 
roses,  jessamines,  and  heuotropes ;  Urupcn- 
gas,  or  TolHng-bell  birds,  looking  knowing, 
with  thdr  three-inch  long  fleshy  tubercle, 
hanging  sprooely  on  one  side  of  the  head, 
and  their  loud,  dear,  ringing  note,  which 
Waterton  affirms,  may  be  hmrd  at  a  dis- 
tance of  three  miles ;  the  little  known  Um* 
brella-bird,  frequenting  the  flooded  islands 
of  the  Bio  Negro  and  of  the  SolimOes,  with 
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its  umbrdla-Hke  crest,  ^  formed  of  foathen 
more  than  two  inches  long,  very  ^ckly  set, 
and  with  hairy  plumes,  curving  over  at  the 
end — a  hemi-elupsoidfll  dome,  completely 
covering  the  head,  and  even  reaching  beyond 
the  point  of  the  beak ; "  the  Boat4>illf  feed- 
ing  amidst  glorious  groups  of  Vidoria  R^ 
guUf  and  the  nimble  Jacana,  walking  <m 
their  leaves,  with  as  sure  footii^  aa  if  dread- 
ing die  solid  eaith.  Then  there  are  BvHeif^ 
JH€9,  **the  most  splendid  in  the  world;** 
B<iis,  some  small  as  our  own,  others  large  as 
the  fabled-winged  demons  of  the  old  natural- 
ists. Such  is  the  terrific-looking,  blood-lov- 
ing Tampirt'haU  And  Reptiles  in  abun- 
dance, varying  in  size  from  the  small  scorpion 
to  the  enormous  Anaconda — the  Sucurujnf  of 
the  natives— which  haunts  the  dense  forests 
that  stretch  along  the  banks  of  the  great 
rivers,  measuring  sometimes  above  tUr^ 
feet  in  length,  and  said,  by  the  enterprising 
Amazon  explorer  Wallace,  to  be  aole  to 
swallow  horses  and  cattle.  Is  not  Brazil  a 
very  paradise  for  a  naturalist  P 

But  the  half  is  not  told.  Those  who  wish 
more  information  on  all  these  topics,  and  on 
many  others,  we  refer  to  the  admirable  book 
now  noticed.    A  book  which,  notwithstand- 

Xits  occasional  idolatry  of  Brother  Jon- 
n,  we  very  heartily  commend  to  all  our 
readers* 


Fbivcb  Aleert  of  England,  has  recently,  at 
a  military  celebration,  made  a  speech  which  is 
seTcrely  criticised  by  the  English  press.  The 
fi^owing  passages  gave  especial  offence : — 

"  But,  gentlemen,  the  duty  of  the  British  sol- 
dier is,  u^ruinately,  not  confined  to  opposing 
tiie  external  enemies  of  his  country.  It  has  been 
his  fate  sometimes  to  stand  in  arms  oven  against 
his  o^vn  countrymen — a  moumfal  task,  which,  I 
trust,  we  shall  never  see  again  imposed  upon 
him.  In  such  circumstances  the  soldier  is  up- 
held by  the  consideration  that,  while  implicitly 
obeying  the  commands  of  his  sovereign  to  whom 
he  has  sworn  fidolitv,  he  is  purchasing  for  his 
country  by  his  blooa  that  eternal  peace  and  su- 
premacy of  die  law  which  form  the  only  basis 
of  the  liberties  as  well  as  the  prosperity  of  the 
nation.  This  regiment  (the  Eoyal  Grenadiers) 
originallv  sprang  from  the  Royalists  who  clung 
to  Charles  II.  daring  his  exile,  have  always 
proved  trae  to  their  sovereign,  whether  they  con- 
tended on  the  field  of  Sedgomoor  in  defence  of 
James  II.,  against  the  Duke  or  Monmouth,  or 
struggled  heroically  for  five  long  yean  in  the 


cause  of  George  IIL  against  the  revolted  Amer- 
ican provinces." 


Da.  BuiST  has  lately  communicated  to  the 
Geographical  Society  of  Bombay  some  carefol 
observations  on  the  temperature  of  the  Red  Sea, 
without  doubt  the  warmest  body  of  water  of  its 
size  on  the  earth.  We  are  told  that  exact^ 
in  its  centre  lies  a  watery  region  of  terrible  he(U. 
This  scat  of  high  temperature  is  sitaated  in  a 
tract  rich  in  volcanic  indications,  and  between 
\4P  and  31  <>  north  latitude.  Even  in  tlie  winter 
months  the  water  is  seldom  less  than  80^, 
roaches  84°  in  March  and  April,  and  in  May 
sometimes  attains  to  90°.  September,  however, 
is  the  season  of  greatest  warmth,  the  tempera- 
ture of  bodi  air  and  water  rising  in  that  month 
above  blood-heat.  At  this  time,  a  person  lean- 
ing over  the  bulwarks  of  a  vessel  whoso  deck 
has  been  lately  cooled  by  a  shower  of  rain,  ex- 
perienoes  a  feeling  like  that  of  holding  the  head 
above  a  kettle  of  boiling  water.  In  November, 
1636,  the  temperature  S  the  atmosphere  beins 
82°,  that  of  the  water  between  17°  and  23^ 
north  latitude  on  one  occasion  reached  106°. 
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CBAPTBE  TIL 

**  Oh  re,  who  ne\ner  kiMw  tho  joy§ 
Of  oiendship,  sadsfiod  vkh  BOise, 

Fandftogo,  ball,  and  root, 
Blash  when  I  tell  Toa  how  a  bird 
A  prison,  with  a  friend,  preferred. 

To  liberty  withont."— Cowpbb. 

Has  Lucilla  Sandbrook  realised  the  ^ect 
of  her  note,  she  would  neyer  haye  dashed  it 
off;  but  like  all  heedleM  peoj^e,  pain  out  of 
her  immediate  ken  was  nothing  to  her. 

After  the  loving  hopes  raised  by  the  cu- 
rate's report,  and  after  her  own  tender  and 
forgiving  letter,  Honor  was  ^Herced  to  the 
quick  by  die  seon^id  levity  of  Ihose  few 
lines.  Of  the  ingratitude  to  herself,  she 
thought  but  little  in  comparison  widi  the 
heartless  contempt  towards  Robert,  and  tlie 
miserable  light-mindedness  that  it  mam- 
ftsted. 

"  My  poor,  poor  diild !  **  was  all  ^e  said^ 
M  she  saw  Phcebe  looking  with  terror  at  her 
countenance ;  "  yes,  there  is  an  end  of  it. 
Let  Robert  never  vex  himself  about  her 
•gain.'' 

I^usbe  took  up  the  note,  read  it  over  and 
over  again,  and  l^en  scud  low  and  gravely, 
•*  It  is  very  crueL" 

"  Poor  child,  she  was  bom  to  the  Charte- 
ris  nature,  and  cannot  help  it !  Like  seeks 
like,  and  with  Paris  bef<Nre  her,  she  eeat  see 
and  feel  nothing  else.** 

Phoebe  vaguely  suspected  that  there  might 
be  a  shadow  of  injustice  in  this  eonclusion. 
She  knew  that  Miss  Charlecote  imagined 
Ladlla  to  be  more  frivoloua  than  was  the 
ease,  and  surmised  that  there  was  mc^e  of- 
bonded  pride  than  mere  levity  in  the  tetter. 
Lisight  into  character  is  a  natural,  not  an 
acquired,  endowment ;  and  many  of  poor 
Honor's  trouUea  had  been  caused  by  her 
deficiency  in  tiiat  which  was  intuitive  to 
Phcebe,  though  far  from  consciously.  That 
perception  made  her  stand  thoughtlul,  won- 
dering whether  what  the  letter  betrayed 
were  foHy  or  temper,  and  whether,  like  Miss 
Qiarlecote,  she  ought  altogether  to  quench 
her  indignation  in  contemptuous  pity. 

*•  There,  my  dear,**  said  Honor,  recover- 
ing herself^  after  having  sat  with  ashy  ^ce 
and  clasped  hands  for  many  moments.  <*  It 
inll  not  bear  to  be  spoken  or  thought  of. 
Let  ua  go  to  something  else.  Only,  Phoebe, 
wj  dnid,  do  not  leave  her  out  of  your 
prayers," 
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Phoebe  dang  about  her  ned^  kissed  and 
ibndled  her,  and  felt  her  cheeks  wet  with 
tears,  m  the  passionate  tenderness  of  the 
returning  caress. 

The  resolve  was  kept  of  not  going  back 
to  the  subject,  but  Honora  went  about 
all  day  with  a  soft,  tardy  step  and- subdued 
voice,  like  one  who  has  stood  beside  a  death- 
bed. 

When  Phoebe  heard  those  stricken  tones 
strivingto  be  obeerfial^she  could  not  find  par* 
don  fbr  the  wrong  that  had  not  been  done  to 
herself.  She  dreaded  telling  Robert  that  no 
one  was  coming  whom  he  need  avoid,  though 
without  dwelling  on  the  tone  of  the  refusaL 
To  her  surprise,  he  heard  her  short,  matter- 
of-fibot  communication  without  any  token  of 
anger  or  of  grief^  nuule  no  remark  and  if  he 
dianged  countenance  at  all,  it  was  to  put  on 
an  air  of  gloomy  satisfaction,  as  though  an* 
other  wei^t  even  in  the  most  undesirable 
scale  were  preferable  to  any  remnant  of  bid* 
andng,  and  compunction  fer  posnble  injua- 
tice  were  removed, 

Couhi  Lucilla  but  have  seen  that  face,  she 
would  have  doubted  of  her  means  of  reduc- 
ing him  to  obedience. 

The  course  he  had  adopted  might  indeed  be 
the  more  excellent  way  in  the  end,  but  at  pres* 
ent  even  his  self-devotion  was  not  in  such  a 
spirit  as  to  afford  much  consolation  to  Honor* 
If  good  were  to  arise  out  of  sorrow,  the  pun- 
ful  seed-time  was  not  yet  over.  His  lopka 
were  stem  even  to  harshness,  and  his  un- 
lu^iness  seemed  disposed  to  vent  itself  in 
domg  his  work  after  his  own  fashion,  bredi* 
ingno  interference. 

He  had  taken  a  lodging  over  a  baker's 
slu^  at  Tumagain  Comer.  Honor  thought 
it  feir  {(xt  the  locality,  and  knew  something 
of  the  people,  but  to  Phoebe  it  was  horror 
and  dismay.  The  two  small  rooms,  the 
painted  cupboard,  the  cut  paper  in  the  grate» 
fhe  pictures  in  ydlow  gauze,  with  the  flies 
walking  about  on  them,  the  round  mirror, 
the  pattern  of  the  carpet,  and  the  close, 
narrow  street  struck  her  as  absolutely  shock- 
ing, and  she  came  to  Miss  Chariecote  with 
tears  in  her  eyes,  to  entreat  her  to  remon- 
strate, and  tell  Robin  it  was  his  duty  to  live 
Eke  a  gentleman. 

*'  My  dear,**  said  Honor,  rather  shocked 
at  a  speech  so  like  the  ordinary  Fulmort 
mind,  "  I  have  no  fdars  of  Robert  not  living 
like  a  gentleman." 
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"I  know — not  in  the  real  sense,"  said 
Phoebe,  blushing,  <<  but  surely,  ho  ought  not 
to  live  in  this  dismal,  poky  place,  with  such 
mean  furniture,  when  he  can  a£ford  better." 

**  I  am  afraid  the  parish  affords  few  bet- 
ter lodgings,  Phoebe,  and  it  is  his  duty  to 
live  where  his  work  lies.  You  appreciated 
his  self-denial,  I  thought  P  Do  you  not  like 
him  to  make  a  sacrifice  P  " 

"  I  ought ! "  said  Phoebe,  her  mind  taking 
little  pleasure  in  thos^  acts  of  self-devotion 
that  were  the  delight  of  her  friend.  '<  K  it 
be  his  duty  it  cannot  be  helped,  but  I  can- 
not be  happy  at  leaving  him  to  be  uncom- 
fortable— ^perhaps  iU." 

Coming  down  from  the  romance  of  martyr- 
dom, which  had  made  her  expect  Phoebe  to  be 
as  willing  to  see  her  brother  bear  hardships  in 
the  London  streets,  as  she  had  herself  been 
to  dismiss  Owen  the  first  to  his  wigwam, 
Honor  took  the  more  homely  view  of  argu- 
ing on  the  health  and  quietness  of  Tumagain 
Comer,  the  excellence  of  the  landlady,  and 
the  fact  that  her  own  Cockney  eyes  had  far 
less  unreasonable  expectations  than  those 
trained  to  the  luxuries  of  Beauchamp.  But 
by  far  the  most  efficient  solace  was  an  expe- 
dition for  the  purchase  of  various  amenities 
of  life,  on  which  Phoebe  expended  the  last  of 
her  father's  gift.  The  next  morning  was 
spent  in  great  secrecy  at  the  lodgings,  where 
Phoebe  was  so  notable  and  joyous  in  her  la- 
bors, that  Honor  drew  the  conclusion  that 
housewifery  was  her  true  element,  science, 
art,  and  literature  only  acquired,  because 
they  had  been  made  her  duties,  reckoning 
all  the  more  on  the  charming  order  that 
would  rule  in  Owen  Sandbrook's  parsonage. 
All  troubles  and  disappointments  had 
faded  from  the  young  girl's  mind,  as  she 
gazed  round  exulting,  on  the  sacred  prints 
on  the  walls,  the  delicate  statuettes,  and  well- 
filled  spill-holder  and  match-box  on  the  man- 
tle-shelf, the  solid  inkstand  and  appurte- 
nances upon  the  handsome  table-cover,  the 
comfortable  easy-chair,  and  the  bookcases, 
whose  contents  had  been  reduced  to  order 
due ;  and  knew  that  the  bedroom  bore  equal 
testimony  to  her  skill,  while  the  good  land- 
lady gazed  in  admiration,  acknowledging 
that  she  hardly  knew  her  own  rooms,  and 
promising  with  all  her  heart  to  take  care  of 
her  lodger. 

Alas!  when,  on  the  way  to  the  station. 


« 
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Honor  and  Phoebe  made  an  unexpected  raid 
to  bring  some  last  improvements,  Hobert 
was  detected  in  the  act  of  undoing  their  work, 
and  denuding  his  room  of  even  its  original 
luxuries.  Phoebe  spoke  not,  but  her  face 
showed  hor  discomfiture,  and  Honora  at- 
tacked him  openly. 

« I  never  meant  you  to  know  it,"  he  said, 
looking  rather  foolish. 

''  Then  to  ingratitude  you  added  treach- 
ery." 

**  It  is  not  that  I  do  not  feel  your  kind- 
ness—* " 

But  you  are  determined  not  to  feel  it !  " 
No,  no !  only  this  is  no  position  for  mere 
luxuries.    My  fellow-curates —  " 

«  Will  use  such  conveniences  of  life  at 
come  to  them  naturally,"  said  Honor,  who 
had  lived  long  enough  to  be  afraid  of  the 
freaks  of  asceticism.  "  Here  me,  Robert. 
You  are  not  wise  in  thrusting  aside  all  that 
brings  home  to  you  all  your  little  sister's 
love.  You  think  it  cannot  be  forgotten,  bat 
it  is  not  well  to  cast  away  these  daily  memo- 
rials. I  know  you  have  much  to  make  yoa 
severe — ^nay,  morose — but  if  you  become  so, 
you  will  never  do  your  work  efficiently.  You 
may  repel,  but  never  invite,  frighten,  but  not 
soothe." 

'^  You  want  me  to  think  my  efficiency  de- 
pendent on  arm-chairs  and  table-covers." 

"  I  know  you  will  be  harder  to  all  for  liv- 
ing in  needless  discomfort,  and  that  you  will 
be  gentler  to  all  for  constantly  meeting 
tokens  of  your  sister's  affection.  Had  you 
sought  these  comforts  for  yourself,  the  case 
would  be  different;  but,  Bobert,  candidly, 
which  of  you  is  the  self-pleasing,  which  the 
mortified  one  at  this  moment  P  " 

Bobert  could  not  but  look  convicted  as  his 
eyes  fell  on  the  innocent  face,  with  the  tears 
just  kept  back  by  strong  effort,  and  tibe 
struggling  smile  of  pardon. 

«  Never  mind,  Bobin,"  said  Phoebe,  as  she 
saw  his  air  of  vexation :  "  I  know  you  never 
meant  unkindness.  Do  as  you  think  right, 
only  pray  think  of  what  Miss  Charlecote 
says." 

**  She  has  one  thing  more  to  say,"  added 
Honor.  '<  Do  you  think  that  throwing  aside 
Phoebe's  little  services  will  make  you  fitter 
to  go  among  the  little  children  P  " 

There  was  no  answer,  but  a  reluctant  ap- 
proach to  smile  gave  Phoebe  courage  to  effect 
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her  restorations,  and  her  ^prhispered  "  You 
will  not  disturb  them  P  "  met  with  an  afi&rm- 
atiye  satisfactory  to  herselfl 

Perhaps  he  felt  as  of  old,  when  the  lady  of 
the  Holt  had  struck  him  for  his  cruelty  to 
the  mouse,  or  expelled  him  for  his  bad  lan- 
guage. The  same  temper  remained,  although 
self-revenge  had  become  the  only  outlet. 
He  knew  what  it  was  that  he  had  tak^  for 
devoted  self-denial. 

"Yes,  Bobin,''  were  Miss  Charlecote's 
parting  words,  as  she  went  back  to  days  of 
her  own  long  past.  "  Wilful  doing  right 
seldom  tends  to  good,  above  all  when  it  be- 
gins by  exaggeration  of  duty." 

And  Robert  was  left  wiUi  thoughts  such 
as  perchance  might  render  him  a  more  tract- 
able subordinate  for  Mr.  Parsons,  instead  of 
getting  into  training  for  the  Order  of  St. 
Dominic. 

Phoebe  had  to  return  less  joyfully  than  she 
had  gone  forth.  Her  first  bright  star  of  an- 
ticipation had  faded,  and  she  had  partaken 
deeply  of  the  griefs  of  the  two  whom  she 
loved  so  welL  Not  only  had  she  to  leave  the 
one  to  his  gloomy  lodgings  in  the  city,  and 
the  toil  that  was  to  deaden  suffering,  but  the 
other  must  be  parted  with  at  the  station,  to 
return  to  the  lonely  house,  where  not  even 
old  Ponto  would  meet  her— his  last  hour 
having,  to  every  one's  relief,  come  in  her  ab- 
sence. 

Phoebe  could  not  bear  the  thought  of  that 
solitary  return,  and  even  at  the  peril  of  great 
disappointment  to  her  sisters,  begged  to 
sleep  that  first  night  at  the  Holt,  but  Honor 
thanked  her,  and  laughed  it  ofL  **  No,  no ! 
my  dear,  I  am  used  to  be  alone,  and  depend 
upon  it,  there  will  be  such  an  arrear  of  farm 
business  for  me  that  I  should  hardly  have 
time  to  speak  to  you.  You  need  not  be  un- 
easy for  me,  dear  one,  there  is  always  relief 
in  having  a  great  deal  to  do,  and  I  shall 
know  you  are  near,  to  come  if  I  want  you. 
There's  a  great  deal  in  that  knowl^ge, 
Phoebe." 

"  If  I  were  of  any  us©—" 

"Yes,  Phoebe,  this  visit  has  made  you 
my  friend  instead  of  my  playfellow." 

Phoebe's  deepening  color  showed  her  in- 
tense gratification. 

"  And  there  are  the  Sundays,"  added  Hon- 
or. -  "I  trust  Miss  Fennimore  will  let  you 
come  to  luncheon,  and  to  the  second  service 
with  me." 
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"  I  will  try  very  hard  I " 

Por  Phoebe  could  not  help  feeling  like  the 
canary,  who  sees  his  owner's  hand  held  out 
to  catch  him  after  his  flight,  or  the  pony  who 
marks  his  groom  at  the  gate  of  the  paddock. 
Cage  and  rein  were  not  grievous,  but  liberty 
was  over,  and  free-will  began  to  sink  into 
submission,  as  the  chimneys  of  home  came 
nearer,  even  though  the  anticipation  of  her 
sisters'  happiness  grew  more  and  more  on 
her,  and  compensated  for  all. 

Shrieks  of  ecstacy  greeted  her ;  she  was 
held  fast  as  though  her  sisters  feared  to  lose 
her  again,  and  Miss  Fennimore  showed  ab- 
solute warmth  of  welcome.  Foreign  tongues 
were  dispensed  with,  and  it  was  a  festival 
evening  of  chatter,  and  display  of  purchases, 
presents,  and  commissions.  The  evidences 
of  Phoebe's  industry  were  approved.  Her 
abstracts  of  her  reading,  her  notes  of  mu- 
seums and  exhibitions,  her  drawing,  needle- 
work, and  new  pieces  of  music,  exceeded 
Miss  Fennimore's  hopes,  and  appalled  her 
sisters. 

"  You  did  all  that ! "  cried  Bertha,  profiting 
by  Miss  Fennimore's  absence ;  "  I  hope  to 
goodness  she  wont  make  it  a  precedent ! " 

"  Wasn't  it  very  tiresome  ?  "  asked  Maria. 

"  Sometimes,  but  it  made  me  comfortable, 
as  if  I  had  a  backbone  for  my  day." 

**  But  didn't  you  want  to  feel  like  a  lady  P  " 

"  I  don't  think  I  felt  otherwise,  Maria." 

"  Like  a  grown-up  lady,  like  mamma  and 
my  sisters  ?  " 

*  *  Oh,  examples ! "  cried  Bertha.  "  No  won- 
der Maria  thinks  doing  nothing  the  great 
thing  to  grow  up  for.  But,  Phoebe,  how 
could  you  be  so  stupid  as  to  go  and  do  all 
this  heap  P  You  might  as  well  have  stayed 
at  home." 

"  Miss  Fennimore  desired  me  I " 

"The  very  reason  why  Pd  have  read 
stories,  and  made  pictures  out  of  them,  just 
to  feel  myself  beyond  her  talons." 

"  Talents,  not  talons,"  said  Maria.  "  Cats 
have  talons,  people  have  talents." 

"Sometimes  both,  sometimes  neither," 
observed  Bertha.  "  No  explanation,  Phoebe, 
what's  the  use  P  I  want  to  know  if  Owen 
Sandbrook  didn't  call  you  little  Miss  Preci- 
sion P  " 

"  Something  like  it" 

"  And  you  went  on  when  he  was  there  P  " 

"Generally." 

"Oh!  what  opportmuties  are  wasted  on 
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Bome  people.  Wotilcb't  I  have  had  Am! 
But  of  cotine  he  saw  yon  were  a  pooi  little 
not-oome-out  thing,  and  aerer  spc^  to  yocL 
Ohl  if  Miss  Ghtfleeote  wottld  ask  me  to 
London  I " 

<«  And  me ! "  chimed  in  Maria. 

"Well,  what  would  you  do  ?  " 

**  Not  act  like  a  goose,  and  bring  home 
dry  abstiacts.  I'd  make  Miss  Charieeote 
take  me  everywhere,  and  quite  forget  all 
my  science,  unless  I  wanted  to  amase  some 
wcmderful  genius.  Oh,  dear!  went  I  make 
Augusta  look  .foolish  some  of  tiiese  days? 
She  really  tlnidu  that  sted  attracts  light* 
nio^ !  Do  yon  thmk  Miss  Charleoote's  so- 
ciety will  appreciate  me,  Phoshe  P  " 

**  And  me  ?  "  again  asked  Maria. 

Phoebe  laughed  heartily,  but  did  not  l&e 
Bertiia's  scoffing  mirth  at  Maria's  question. 
Glad  as  she  was  to  be  at  home,  her  glimpse 
of  the  outer  wodd  had  so  enlarged  her  per* 
cepdons,  that  she  could  not  help  remarking 
the  unchildlike  acuteness  of  the  youager 
girl,  and  the  obtuse  comprehension  of  the 
rider ;  and  she  feared  that  she  had  become 
discontented  and  fsult-finding  alter  her  visit. 

At  nine,  when  she  rose  as  usual  to  wish 
good-night.  Miss  Fennimore  told  her  that 
she  need  not  for  %}»  future  retire  before  ten, 
the  hour  to  which  she  had  of  late  became 
accustraned.  It  was  a  great  boon,  eq>ecially 
as  she  was  assured  that  the  additional  hour 
should  be  at  her  own  disposaL 

'*  You  have  shown  that  you  can  be  trusted 
with  your  time,  my  dear.  But  not  to-night," 
as  PhQd}e  was  turning  to  her  desk;  "re- 
member how  long  I  have  suffered  a  famine 
ef  conversation.  What !  ware  you  not  sen- 
mble  of  your  own  value  in  that  reipect  P  " 

"  I  thought  you  instructed  me,  I  did  not 
know  you  conversed  with  me." 

"  There's  a  difference  between  one  suscep- 
tible of  instruction,  and  any  thing  so  flippant 
and  volatile  as  Bertha,"  said  Ifiss  Femxi- 
more,  smiling.    '<  And  poor  Maria !  ** 

«  She  is  so  good  and  kind!  Ifshecoold 
only  see  a  few  things,  and  people,  and  learn 
to  talk ! " 

'*  Silence  and  unobtmriveness  are  the  only 
useful  lessons  for  her,  poor  giri ! "  then  ob- 
serving Phoebe's  bewildered  looks,  "My 
dear,  I  was  forced  to  iq>eak  to  Bertha  be- 
cause she  was  growing  jealous  of  Maria's 
exemptions ;  but  you,  who  have  been  con- 
stantly shieldii^  and  supj^T^  ^  ^^* 
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oiendes,  you  do  not  tali  mie  Aai  y«n  im% 
not  awara  of  them  ?  ** 

"  I  always  knew  Ab  was  not  clever,'*  smd 
^loebe,  her  looka  of  datmed  surprise  puz- 
iKng  Miss  Fenaimofe,  wh»  in  ail  hier  pMIos* 
e/fky  had  never  dMamt  of  the  inlm^ve  ea* 
gac^  and  watcfafol  instinct  of  affBCtioi^ 

"  I  eould  not  have  bought  k,"  she  ses 


"Thought  whatP  Pray  t^  met  Oh^ 
what  is  the  matter  with  poor  Maria  P  ** 

'*  Then,  my  dear,  you  really  had  never  per- 
ceived tluit  poor  Maria  is  not— has  not  the 
usuai  amount  of  capacity— 4hat  she  cannot 
be  treated  as  othenrise  ^an  detdent." 

"  Does  mamma  know  it  P  "  fointly  asked 
muabe,  tears  slowly  fillmg  her  eyca. 

Miss  Fennimore  paused,  inwardly  rating 
Mrs*  Fulmmt^s  powera  little  above  those  of 
her  daughter.  "  I  am  not  sure,^  she  saidf 
"  your  sister  Juliana  certainly  doesy  and  ui 
sjdte  of  the  present  pain,  I  believe  it  is  best 
that  ymir  eyes  should  be  opened." 

"  That  Imay  take  care  of  her." 

"  Yes;  you  can  do  much  in  devek^nnghe^ 
feculties,  as  well  as  in  shelteriBg  het  from 
being  thrust  into  positions  to  which  she 
would  be  unequal.  You  do  so  idready. 
Though  her  wedmess  was  a^Muraait  to  me 
the  fixjrt;  vntAi  I  was  in  the  hmne,  yet  owing 
to  your  kind  guardianship,  I  never  peapceived 
its  extent  till  you  were  absent.  I  ooold  not 
have  imagined  so  much  tact  and  vigflanee 
could  hs^ra  been  mconseious.  Nay,  dear 
ehild,  it  is  no  cause  for  tosrs.  Her  life  may 
perhaps  be  ha^ifr  tiiaa  that  of  many  of 
nrnre  complete  intdleot" 

"  I  ought  not  to  ery,"  owned  Phsebe,  iSbe 
tears  quietly  flowing  aU  the  time.  "  Snsh 
people  cannot  do  wrong  in  the  same  way 
as  we  can." 

"Ah!  Phoebe,  till  #e  come  to  the  ii^ 
nite,  how  ^udl  the  finite  pnmounoe  what  is 
wrong;" 

Phoebe  did  not  understand,  but  she  folt 
that  she  was  not  in  Mks  Charleeole's  at- 
mosphere, and  from  the  heavenly,  "from 
him  to  whom  little  is  given,  litde  will  be  re- 
quired," came  to  the  earthly,  and  said  im- 
ploring, "  and  youwtil^nevn'be  harden  her 
again! " 

"  I  trust  I  have  not  been  haid  on  her.  I 
shall  task  her  less,  and  only  endeavor  to 
give  her  habits  of  quiet  occupation,  >uid 
make  her  manners  retiring.  U  was  this  i^ 
laxation  of  discipline,  together  with  Bertha's 
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sad  habit  of  teaaing,  which  was  intolerable 
in  your  absence,  that  induced  me  to  explain 
to  her  the  state  of  the  case." 

**  How  shocked  she  must  have  been ! " 

''Not  quite  as  you  were.  Her  first  re- 
mark was  that  it  was  as  if  she  were  next  in 
age  to  you," 

**  She  is  not  old  enough  to  understand.". 

The  governess  shook  her  head.  "  Nay, 
when  I  found  her  teasing  again,  she  told  me 
it  was  a  psychological  experiment.  Little 
monkey,  she  laid  hold  o^  some  books  of 
mine,  and  will  never  rest  till  she  has  come 
to  some  conclusion  as  to  what  is  wanting  in 
Maria." 

**  Too  young  to  feel  what  it  means,"  re- 
peated Phoebe. 

She  was  no  great  acquisition  as  a  com- 
panion, for  she  neither  spoke  nor  stirred, 
80  that  the  governess  would  have  thought 
her  drowsy  but  for  the  uprightness  of  the 
straight  back,  and  the  steady  fold  of  the 
fingers  on  the  knee.  Much  as  Miss  Fenni- 
more  detested  the  sight  of  inaction,  she  re- 
spected the  reverie  consequent  on  the  blow 
1^  had  given.  It  was  a  r^eshing  contrast 
with  Bertha's  levity ;  and  she  meditated  why 
.  her  system  had  made  the  one  sister  only  ac- 
curate and  methodical,  while  the  other 
seemed  to  be  losiAg  Jieart  in  mind,  and  be- 
coming hard  and  shrewd. 

Thore  was  a  firesh  element  in  Phuebe's  life. 
The  native  respect  for  "  the  innocent "  had 
sprung  up  within  her,  and  her  spirit  seemed 
to  expand  into  protecting  wings  with  which 
to  hover  over  her  sister  as  a  chsorge  pecul- 
iarly her  own.  Here  was  the  new  impulse 
needed  to  help  her  when  subsiding  into  the 
monotony  and  task-work  of  the  schoolroom, 
and  to  occupy  her  in  the  stead  of  the  more 
exciting  hopes  and  fears  that  she  had  par. 
taken  in  London. 

Miss  Fennimore  wisely  relaxed  her  rules 
over  Phiiebe,  since  she  had  shown  that  lib- 
erty was  regarded  as  no  motive  for  idleness  $ 
so  though  the  maiden  still  scrupulously  ac- 
complished a  considerable  amount  of  study 
she  was  allowed  to  portion  it  out  as  siuted 
her  inclination,  and  was  no  longer  forbidden 
to  interrupt  herself  for  the  sake  of  her  sis- 
ters. It  was  infinite  comfort  to  be  no  longer 
obliged  to  deafen  her  ears  to  the  piteous 
whine  of  fretful  incapacity,  and  to  witness 
the  sullen  heaviness  of  faculties  overtasked, 
and  temper  goaded  into  torpor.    The  fact 
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once  &ced,  the  result  was  relief,  Maria  was 
spared  and  considered,  and  Phoebe  found  the 
governess  much  kinder,  not  only  to  her  sister 
but  to  herself.  Absence  had  taught  the 
value  of  the  elder  pupil,  and  friendly  terms 
of  equality  were  beginning  to  be  established. 

Phoebe's  freedom  did  not  include  solitary 
walks,  and  on  week  days  she  seldom  saw 
Miss  Charlecote,  and  then  only  to  hear  natu- 
ral history,  the  only  moderately  safe  ground 
between  the  two  elder  ladies.  What  was  nat- 
ural science  with  the  one,  was  natural  history 
with  the  other.  One  went  deep  in  systems 
and  classifications,  and  thrust  Linnteus  into 
the  dark  ages ;  the  other  had  observed,  col- 
lected, and  drawn  specimens  with  the  enthu- 
siasm of  a  Londoner  for  the  country,  till  she 
had  a  valuable  little  museum  of  her  own 
gathering,  and  was  a  handbook  for  the 
county  curiosities.  Star,  bird,  flower,  and 
insect,  were  more  than  resources,  they  were 
the  friends  of  her  lonely  life,  and  awoke 
many  a  keen  feeling  of  interest,  many  an 
as^ation  of  admiring  adoration  that  car- 
ried her  through  her  dreary  hours.  And 
though  Miss  Fennimore  thought  her  science 
puerile,  her  credulity  extensive,  and  her  ob- 
servations inaccurate,  yet  she  deemed  even 
this  lady-like  dabbling  worthy  of  respect  as 
an  element  of  rational  pleasure  and  self-train- 
ing, and  tried  to  make  Bertha  respect  it, 
and  abstain  from  inundating  Miss  Charlecote 
with  sesquipedalian  names  for  systems  and 
families,  and  above  all,  from  her  principal 
delight,  setting  the  two  ladies  together  by 
the  ears,  by  appealing  to  her  governess  to 
support  her  abuse  of  linnseus  as  an  old 
**  dictionary  maker,"  or  for  some  bold,  geo- 
logical theory  that  poor  Honor  was  utterly 
unprepared  to  swallow. 

Bertha  was  somewhat  like  the  wren,  who, 
rising  on  the  eagle's  head,  thought  itself  the 
monarch  of  the  birds,  but  Honor  was  by  no 
means  convinced  that  she  was  not  merely 
blindfolded  on  the  back  of  Clavileno  Aligero. 
There  was  neither  love  nor  admiration  wasted 
between  Honor  and  Miss  Fennimore,  and 
Phoebe  preferred  their  being  apart.  She  en- 
joyed hw  Sunday  afternoons,  short  enough, 
for  school  must  not  beneglected»  but  Honor 
shyly  acceded  to  Phoebe's  entreaty  to  be  al- 
lowed to  sit  by  her  class  and  learn  by  her 
teaching. 

It  was  an  efibrt.  Honor  shrank  from  ex- 
posing her  own  misty  metaphors^  hesitating 
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repetitions,  and  tririal  queries  to  'SO  clear  a 
head,  trained  in  distinct  reasoning,  but  it 
was  the  very  teaching  that  the  squire's 
daughter  most  desired,  and  she  treasured  up 
every  hint,  afterwards  pursuing  the  subject 
with  a  resolution  to  complete  the  chain  of 
evidence,  and  asking  questions  sometimes 
rather  perplexing  to  Honor,  accustomed  as 
she  was  to  take  every  thing  for  granted. 
Out  came  authorities,  and  HonOr  found  her- 
self examining  into  the  grounds  of  her  own 
half-knowledge,  gaining  fresh  ideas,  correct- 
ing old  ones,  and  obtaining  -subjects  of  in- 
terest for  many  an  hour  after  her  young 
friend  had  left  her. 

While,  at  homo,  Phoebe,  after  running  the 
gauntlet  of  Bertha's  diversion  at  her  putting 
herself  to  school,  when  Scripture  lessons 
were  long  ago  done  with,  would  delight 
Maria  with  long,  murmuring  discourses, 
often  stories  about  the  scholars,  but  always 
conveying  some  point  of  religious  instruc- 
tion. It  was  a  subject  to  which  Maria  was 
less  impervious  than  to  any  other ;  she  readily 
learned  to  croon  over  the  simple  hymns  that 
Phoebe  brought  home,  and  when  once  a 
Scripture  story  had  found  entrance  to  her 
mind,  would  beg  to  have  it  marked  in  her 
Bible,  and  recur  to  it  frequently. 

Miss  Fennimore  left  her  entirely  to  Phoebe 
at  these  times,  keeping  Bertha  tr6m  molest- 
ing her  by  sarcastic  queries,  or  by  remaxks 
on  the  sing-song  hymns,  such  as  made  Phoebe 
sometimes  suspect  that  Maria's  love  fbr  these 
topics  rendei^  them  the  more  distasteful  to 
the  younger  girl.  She  tried  to  keep  them  as 
much  sheltered  as  possible,  but  was  still 
sometimes  disconcerted  by  Bertha's  mis- 
chievous laugh,  or  by  finding  Miss  Fenni- 
more's  eyes  fixed  in  attention. 

Phoebe's  last  hour  on  these  evenings  was 
spent  in  laying  up  her  new  lore  in  her  dili- 
gently kept  note-book,  weighing  it  and  en- 
deavoring to  range  it  in  logical  sequence, 
which  she  had  been  duly  trained  to  consider 
the  test  of  reasoning.  If  she  sometimes  be- 
came bewildered,  and  detected  insu£Scient 
premises  for  true  conclusions,  if  she  coidd 
not  think  allegory  or  analogy  the  evidence 
it  was  made  at  the  Sunday  school,  and  which 
Miss  Charlecote  esteemed  as  absolute  proof, 
her  sound  heart  and  loving  faith  always  de- 
cided her  that  she  should  discover  the  link 
in  time ;  and  the  doctrine  had  too  strong  a 
hold  on  her  convictions  and  afibctions  for 


her  to  doubt  that  the  chain  of  argument  eir<- 
isted,  though  she  had  not  yet  found  it.  H 
was  not  the  work  for  which  so  young  a  head 
was  intended,  and  perhaps  it  was  well  that 
she  was  interrupted  by  the  arrival  at  home 
of  the  heads  of  the  family. 

Augusta  and  her  husband  were  to  spend 
the  winter  abtt)ad ;  Juliana  had  met  sbme 
friends,  whom  she  had  accompanied  to  their 
home,  and  though  she  had  exacted  that 
Phoebe  should  nqp  come  out,  yet  the  eldest 
daughter  dt  home  was  necessarily  brought 
somewhat  forward.  Phoebe  was  summoned 
to  the  family  meals,  and  went  out  driving 
with  her  mother,  or  riding  with  her  fiither, 
but  was  at  other  times  in  the  schoolroiim, 
where  indeed  she  was  the  most  happy. 

The  Ufe  down-stairs  was  new  to  her,  and 
she  had  not  been  trained  to  the  talk  there 
expected  of  her.  The  one  event  of  her  life, 
her  visit  to  London,  gave  evident  dissatis- 
faction. There  were  growls  whenever  Rob- 
ert was  mentioned,  and  Phoebe  found  that 
though  permission  had  been  given  for  his 
taking  tiie  curacy,  it  had  been  without  un- 
derstanding his  true  intentions  with  regard 
to  Whittingtdnia.  Something  had  evidently 
passed  between  him  and  his  fbther  and 
brother,  while  on  their  way  through  London, 
which  had  caused  them  to  regard  him  as 
likely  to  be  a  thorn  in  their  side ;  and  Phiebe 
could  not  but  fear  that  he  would  meet  them 
in  no  spirit  of  conciliation,  would  rather  pre* 
fer  a  little  persecution,  and  would  lean  to 
the  side  of  pastoral  rather  than  filial  duty, 
whenever  they  might  clash.  Even  if  he 
should  refrain  from  speaking  his  fbll  mind 
to  his  father,  he  was  likely  to  use  no  precau- 
tions with  his  brother,  and  Phoebe  was  un- 
easy whenever  either  went .  up  for  thdr 
weekly  visits  of  inspection  at  the  office. 

Her  mother  gently  complained.  '<  Honore 
Charlecote's  doing,  I  suppose.  He  should 
have  considered  more!  Such  a  wretohed 
place,  no  genteel  family  near !  Your  papa 
would  never  let  me  go  near  it.  But  he  must 
buy  an  excellent  living  soon,  where  no  one 
will  know  his  connection  with  the  trade." 

The  only  sympathy  Phoebe  met  with  at 
home  on  Robert's  ordination,  was  in  an  un- 
expected quarter.  '*  Then  your  brother  has 
kept  his  resolution,"  said  Miss  Fennimore. 
"  Under  his  reserve  there  is  the  temper  tfa&t 
formed  the  active  ascetics  of  the  middle  ages. 
His  doctrine  has  a  strong  medieval  tingei 
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.and  with  sufficient  strength  of  purpose,  may 
lead  to  the  like  residts." 

When  Phoebe  proudly  told  Miss  Charle- 
cote  of  this  remark,  they  agreed  that  it  was 
a  valuable  testimony,  both  to  the  doctrines 
and  the  results.  Honor  had  had  a  letter 
from  Robert,  that  made  her  feel  by  force  of 
contrast  that  Owen  was  more  than  ii^t^ 
years  from  a  like  conception  of  clerical  duty. 

The  storm  came  at  last.  By  order  of  the 
Court  of  Chancery,  there  was  put  up  for  sale 
a  dreary  section  of  Whittingtonia,  in  ^i^ ^ 
decay,  and  remote  from  civilization.  The 
firm  of  Fulmort  and  Son  had  long  had  their 
eyes  on  it,  as  an  eligible  spot  for  a  palace 
for  the  supply  of  their  commodity ;  and  what 
was  their  rage  when  their  agent  was  out- 
bidden, and  the  tenements  knocked  down  to 
an  unknown  customer  for  a  fancy  price! 
After  much  alarm  lest  a  rival  distiller  should 
be  invading  their  territory,  their  wrath  came 
to  a  height  when  it  finally  appeared  that  the 
new  owner  of  the  six  ruinous  housea  in 
Cicely  How  was  no  other  than  the  Reverend 
Robert  Mervyn  Fulmort,  with  the  purpose 
of  building  a  church  and  schools  for  'Whit- 
tingtonia at  his  own  expense. 

Mervyn  came  home  furious.  High  words 
had  passed  between  the  brothers,  and, his 
report  of  them  so  ^inflamed  Mri  Fulmort, 
that  he  inveighed  violently  against  the  mal- 
ice and  treachery  that  scrupled  not  to  un- 
dermine a  father.  Never  speaking  to  Rob- 
ert again,  casting  him  off,  and  exposing  the 
vicar  for  upholding  filial  insolence  and  un- 
dutifulness,  wer^the  mildest  of  his  threats. 
They  seemed  to  imagine  that  Robert  Fas 
malung  this  outlay,  supposing  that  he  would 
yet  be  mode  equal  in  fortune  by  his  father 
to  the  others,  and  there  was  constant  repeti- 
tion that  he  was  to  expect  not  a  farthing — 
ho  had  had  his  share,  and  should  have  no 
more.  There  was  only  a  scoff  at  Phoebe's 
innocence,  when  she  expressed  her  certainty 
that  he  looked  for  no  compensation,  know- 
ing that  he  had  been  provided  for,  and  was 
to  have  nothing  from  Us  father ;  and  Phoebe 
trembled  under  such  abuse  of  her  favorite 
brother,  till  she  could  bear  it  no  longer,  and 
seizing  the  moment  of  Mervyn's  absence,  she 
came  up  to  her  father,  and  said,  in  as  coaxing 
a  tone  as  she  could,  "Papa,  shoidd  not  every 
ono  work  to  the  utmost  in  his  trade  P  ** 

"  What  of  that,  little  one  ?  " 

**  Then  pray  don't  be  angry  with  Robert 
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for  acting  up  to  his,"  said  Phoebe,  clasping 
her  hands,  and  resting  them  fondly  on  his 
shoulder. 

"  Act  up  to  a  fooFs  head !  Parsons  should 
mind  their  business,  and  not  fly  in  thejr 
fathers'  faces." 

**  Isn't  their  work  to  make  people  good?  " 
continued  Plusbe,  with  an  unconscious  wili- 
ness,  looking  more  simple  than  her  wont. 

**  Let  him  begin  with  himself  then !  Leani 
his  duty  to  his  father !  A  jackanapes,  try- 
ing to  damage  my  business  under  my  very 
nose." 

**  If  those  poor  people  are  in  such  need 
of  having  good  done  to  them — " 

**  Scum  of  the  earth !  Much  use  trying, 
to  do  good  to  them ! " 

"Ah!  but  if  it  be  his  work  to  try?  and  if 
he  \^anted  a  place  to  build  a  school — " 

**  You're  in  league  with  him,  I  suppose." 

**  No,  papa !  It  surprised  me  very  much. 
Even  Mr.  Parsons  knew  nothing  of  his 
plans.  Robert  only  wrote  to  me  when  it 
was  done,  that  npw  he  hoped  to  save  a  few 
of  the  children  that  are  turned  out  in  the 
streets  to  steaL" 

«  Steal!  They'll  steal  all  his  property! 
A  proper  fool  your  uncle  was  to  leave  it  all 
to  a  lad  like  that.  The  sure  way  to  spoil 
him !  I  could  have  trebled  all  your  fortunes 
if  that  capital  had  been  in  my  hands,  and 
now  to  see  him  throw  it  to  the  dogs !  Phoebe, 
I  can't  stand  it.  Conscience  ?  I  hate  such 
coxcombry!  As  if  men  would  not  make 
beasts  of  themselves  whether  his  worship 
were  in  the  business  or  not." 

"  Yes ! "  ventured  Phoebe,  "  but  at  least 
he  has  no  part  in  their  doing  so." 

"Much  you  know  about  it,"  said  her 
father,  again  shielding  himself  with  his 
newspaper,  but  so  much  less  angrily  than 
she  had  dared  to  expect,  that  even  while 
flushed  and  trembling,  she  felt  grateful  to 
him  ^as  more  placable  than  Mervyn.  She 
knew  not  the  power  of  her  own  sweet  face 
and  gently  honest  manner,  nor  of  the  nov- 
elty of  an  attentive  daughter. 

When  the  neighbors  remarked  on  Mrs. 
Fulmort's  improved  looks  and  spirits,  and 
wondered  whether  they  were  the  eflect  of  the 
Rhine  or  of  "  getting  off"  her  eldest  daugh- 
ter, they  knew  not  how  many  fewer  dull 
hours  she  had  to  spend.  Phoebe  visited  her 
in  her  bedroom,  talked  at  luncheon,  amused 
her  drives,  coaxed  her  into  the  garden,  read 
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to  her  when  she  rested  before  dinner,  and 
sang  to  her  afterwards.  Phoebe  likewise 
brought  her  sister's  attainments  more  into 
notice,  though  at  the  expense  of  Bertha's 
contempt  for  mamma's  preference  for  Maria's 
staring  fuschias  and  feeble  singing,  above 
her  own  bold  chalks  from  models  and  scien- 
tific music,  and  indignation  at  Phoebe's  con- 
stantly bringing  Maria  forward  rather  than 
her  own  clever  self. 

Droning  narratives,  long  drawn  out,  had 
as  much  charm  for  Mrs.  Fulmort  as  for 
Maria.  If  she  did  not  always  listen,  she 
liked  the  voice,  and  she  sometimes  awoke 
into  descriptions  of  the  dresses,  parties,  and 
acquaintance  of  her  youth,  before  trifling 
had  sunk  into  dreary  insipidity  under  the 
weight  of  too  much  wealth,  too  little  health, 
and  "  nothing  to  do." 

.  "  My  dear,"  she  said,  "  I  am  glad  you  are 
not  out.  Quiet  evenings  are  so  good  for  my 
nerves;  but  you  are  a  fine  girl,  and  will 
soon  want  80ciet^^" 
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"  Not  at  all,  mamma ;  I  like  being  at 
home  with  you." 

**  No,  my  dear !  I  shall  like  to  take  you 
out  and  see  you  dressed.  You  must  have 
advantages,  or  how  are  you  to  marry  P  " 

**  There's  no  hurry,"  said  Phoebe,  smiling. 

"  Yes,  my  dear,  girls  always  get  soured 
if  they  do  not  marry ! " 

**  Not  Miss  Charlecote,  mamma." 

*<  Ah !  but  Honor  Charlecote  was  an  heir- 
ess, and  could  have  had  plenty  of  ofibrs. 
Don't  talk  of  not  marrying,  Phoebe,  I  beg." 

"  No,"  said  Phoebe,  gravely.  "  I  should 
like  to  marry  some  one  very  good  and  wise, 
who  could  help  me  out  of  all  my  difficul- 
ties." 

«  Bless  me,  Phoebe !  I  hope  you  did  not 
meet  any  poor  curate  at  that  place  of  Honor 
Charlecote's.  Your  papa  would  never  con- 
sent." 

**1  never  met  anybody,  mamma,"  said 
Phoebe,  smiling.  "I  was  only  thinking 
what  he  should  be  like." 

"  Well,  what  P  "  said  Mrs.  Fulmort,  with 
girlish  curiosity.  **  Not  that  it's  any  use 
settling.  I  always  thought  I  would  marry 
a  marquis'  younger  son,  because  it  is  such  a 
pretty  title,  and  that  he  should  play  on  the 
guitar.  But  he  must  not  be  an  officer, 
Phoebe,  we  have  had  trouble  enough  about 
that" 
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"  I  don't  know  what  he  is  to  be,  mamma," 
said  Phoebe,  earnestly, ''  except  that  he  should 
be  as  sensible  as  Miss  Fennimore,  and  as 
good  as  Miss  Charlecote.  Perhaps  a  man 
could  put  both  into  one,  and  then  he  could 
lead  me,  and  always  show  me  the  reason  of 
what  is  right." 

"  Phoebe,  Phoebe !  you  will  never  get  mar- 
ried if  you  wait  for  a  philosopher.  Your 
papa  would  never  like  a  very  clever  genius 
or  an  author." 

"  I  don't  want  him  to  be  a  genius,  but  he 
must  be  wise." 

**0  my  dear!  That  comes  of  the  way 
young  ladies  are  brought  up.  What  would 
the  Miss  Berrilees  have  said,  where  I  was  at 
school  at  Bath,  if  one  of  their  yoimg  ladies 
had  talked  of  wanting  to  marry  a  wise  man  P  " 

Phoebe  gave  a  faint  sniile,  and  said, 
«  What  was  Mr.  Charlecote  like,  mamma, 
whose  brass  was  put  up  the  day  Bobert  was 
locked  into  the  church  p  " 

"Humfrey  Charlecote,  my  dear?  The 
dearest,  most  good-hearted  man  that  ever 
lived.  Everybody  liked  him.  There  was 
no  one  that  did  not  feel  as  if  they  had  lost 
a  brother  when  he  was  taken  off  in  that 
sudden  way." 

"  And  was  not  he  very  wise,  mamma  P '[ 

"  Bless  me,  Phoebe,  what  could  have  put 
that  into  your  head  P  Humfrey  Charlecotcf 
a  wise  man  P  He  was  just  a  common,  old- 
fashioned,  hearty  country  squire.  It  was 
only  that  he  was  so  friendly  and  kind-hearted 
that  made  every  one  trust^him,  and  ask  his 
advice." 

"  I  should  like  to  have  known  him,"  said 
Phoebe,  with  a  sigh. 

**  Ah,  if  you  married  any  one  like  that ! 
But  there's  no  use  waiting  P  There's  nobody 
left  like  him,  and  I  wont  have  you  an  old 
maid !  You  are  prettier  than  either  of  your 
sisters — ^more  like  me  when  I  came  away 
from  Miss  Berrilees,  and  had  a  gold-sprigged 
muslin  for  the  Assize  Ball  and  Humfrey 
Charlecote  danced  with  me ! " 

Phoebe  fell  into  speculations  on  the  wis- 
dom whose  counsel  all  asked,  and  which  had 
left  such  an  impression  of  affectionate  honor. 
She  would  gladly  lean  on  such  an  one,  but 
if  no  one  of  the  like  mould  remained,  she 
thought  she  could  never  bear  the  responsi- 
bilities of  marriage. 

Meantime,  she  erected  Humfrey  Charle- 
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cote's  image  into  a  species  of  judge,  laying 
before  this  vision  of  a  vise  man  all  ber  per- 
plexities between  Miss  Charlecote's  religion 
and  Miss  Fennimore's  reason,  and  all  her 
practical  doubts  between  Hobert's  conflict- 
ing duties.  Strangely  enough  the  question, 
What  would  Mr.  Qiarlecote  have  tiioughtP 
often  aided  her  to  cast  the  balance.  Though 
it  was  still  Phoebe  who  decided,  it  was 
Phoebe  drawn  out  of  herself,  and  strength- 
ened by  her  mask. 

With  vivid  interest,  such  as  Ibr  a  living 
man  would  have  amounted  to  love,  she 
seized  and  hoarded  each  particle  of  intelli- 
gence that  she  could  gain  respecting  the 
object  of  her  admiration.  Honora  herself, 
though  far  more  naturally  enthusiastic,  had 
with  her  dreamy  nature  and  diffused  rap- 
tures, never  been  capable  of  thus  reverenc- 
ing him,  nor  of  the  intensity  of  feeling  of 
one  whose  restrained  imagination  and  unro- 
mantic  education  gave  force  to  all  her  sen- 
sations. Yet  this  deep  individual  regard 
was  a  more  wholesome  tribute  than  Honor 
had  ever  paid  to  him,  or  to  her  other  idol, 
for  to  Phoebe  it  was  a  step,  lifting  her  to 
things  above  and  beyond,  a  guide  on  the 
road,  never  a  vision  obscuring  the  true  ob- 
ject. 

«  Six  weeks  had  quietly  passed,  when,  like 
a  domestic  thundei^lt,  came  Juliana's  noti- 
fication of  her  intention  to  return  home  at 
the  end  of  a  week.  Mrs.  Fulmort,  clinging 
to  her  single  thread  of  comfort,  hoped  that 
Phoebe  might  still  be  allowed  to  come  to  her 
boudoir,  but  the  gentlemen  more  boldly  de- 
clared that  they  wanted  Phoebe,  and  would 
not  have  her  driven  back  into  the  school- 
room, to  which  the  mother  only  replied  with 
fears  that  Jtdiana  would  be  in  a  dreadful 
temper,  whereon  Mervyn  responded,  ''Let 
her!  Never  mind  her,  Phoebe.  Stick  up 
for  yourself,  and  we'll  put  her  down." 

Except  for  knowing  that  she  was  usefld 
to  her  mother,  Phoebe  would  thankfully  have 
retired  into  the  west  wing  rather  than  have 
given  umbrage.  Mervyn's  partisanship  was 
particidarly  alarming,  and,  endeavor  as  she 
might  to  hope  that  Juliana  would  be  amiable 
enough  to  be  disarmed  by  her  own  humility 
and  unobtrusiveness,  she  lived  under  the 
impression  of  disagreeables  impending. 

Ono  morning  at  breakfast,  ^Ir.  Fulmort, 
after  grumbling  out  his  wonder  at  Juliana's 
writing  to  him,  suddenly  changed  his  tone 
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into,  "Hollo! — ^what's  this?  My  engage- 
ment—" 

"  By  Jove ! "  shouted  Mervyn ;  "  too  good 
to  be  true.  So  she's  done  it.  I  didn't  think 
he'd  been  such  an  ass,  having  had  one  es- 
cape." 

"Who?"  continued  Mr.  Fulmort,  puz- 
zling, as  he  held  the  letter  far  off— "en- 
gagement to  dear — dear  Devil,  docs  she 
say?" 

"  The  only  fit  match,"  muttered  Mervyn, 
laughing.  "  No,  no,  sir !  Bevil — Sir  Bevil 
Acton."  . 

"What!  not  the  fellow  that  gave  us  so 
much  trouble !  He  had  not  a  sixpence ;  but 
she  must  please  herself  now." 

"  You  don't  mean  that  you  didn't  know 
what  she  went  with  the  Merrivales  for  ? — 
five  thousand  a  year  and  a  baronetcy,  eh?  " 

"  The  deuce !  K  I  had  known  that,  he 
might  have  had  her  long  ago." 

"It's  quite  recent,"'  said  Mervyn.  "A 
mere  chance;  and  he  has  been  knocking 
about  in  the  colonies  these  ten  years — ^might 
have  cut  his  wisdom  teeth." 

"  Ten  years — ^not  half-a-dozen !"  said  Mr. 
Fulmort. 

"Ten!"  reiterated  Mervyn.  "It  was 
just  before  I  went  to  old  Raymond's.  Acton 
took  me  to  dine  at  the  mess.  He  was  a 
nice  fellow  then,  and  deserved  better  luck." 

"Ten  years'  constancy!"  said  Phoebe, 
who  had  been  looking  from  one  to  the  other 
in  wonder,  trying  to  collect  intelligence. 
"  Do  tell  me." 

"Whew!"  whistled  Mervyn.  "Juliana 
hadn't  her  sharp  nose  nor  her  sharp  tongue 
when  first  she  came  out.  Acton  was  quar- 
tered at  Elverslope,  and  got  smitten.  She 
fiirted  with  him  all  the  winter,  but  I  fancy 
she  didn't  give  you  much  trouble  when  he 
came  to  the  point,  eh,  sir  ?  " 

"  I  thought  him  an  impudent  youog  dog 
for  thinking  of  a  girl  of  her  prospects,  but  if 
he  had  this  to  look  to ! — ^I  was  sorry  for  him 
too !    Ten  years  ago,"  mused  Mr.  Fulmort. 

"  And  she  has  liked  no  one  since  ?  " 

"  Or  no  one  has  liked  her,  which  comes  to 
the  same,"  said  Mervyn.  "The  regiment 
went  to  the  Cape,  and  there  was  an  end  of  it, 
till  we  fell  in  with  the  Merivales  on  board 
the  steamer,  and  they  mentioned  their  neigh- 
bor. Sir  Bevil  Acton,  come  into  his  property, 
and  been  settled  near  them  a  year  or  two. 
Fine  sport  it  was,  to  see  Juliana  angling  for 
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an  inyitationy  brusbing  up  her  friendsbip 
with  Minnie  Merivale-^amiable  to  the  last 
degree!  M7  stars!  what  work  she  must 
have  had  to  play  good  temper  all  these  six 
weeks,  and  how  we  shall  have  to  pay  for  it ! " 

"  Or  Acton  will,"  said  Mr.  Fulmort,  with 
a  hearty  chuckle- of  triumphant  good-humor. 

Was  it  a  misfortoiie  to  Phoebe  to  haye 
been  so  much  refined  by  education  as  to  be 
grated  on  by  the  vtdgar  tone  of  those  nearest 
to  her?  It  was  well  for  her  that  she  could 
stOl  put  it  aside  as  their  way,  even  while  fol- 
lowing her  own  instinct.  Merryn  and  Juli- 
ana had  been  on  cat  and  dog  terms  all  their 
lives;  hh  was  certain  to  sneer  at  all  that 
concerned  her,  and  Phoebe  reserved  her  be- 
lief that  an  attachment,  nipped  i^  the  bud, 
was  ready  to  blossom  in  sunshine.  She  ran 
up  with  the  news  to  her  mother. 

"  Jtdiana  going  to*  be  ntoried !  Well,  my 
dear,  you  may  be  introduced  at  once  I  How 
comfortable  you  and  I  shall  be  in  the  little 
brougham." 

Phoebe  begged  to  be  told  what  the  in- 
tended was  like. 

"  Let  me  see— was  he  the  one  that  won  the 
steeplechase?  No,  that  was  the  one  that 
Augusta  liked.  We  knew  so*  many  young 
men,  that  I  never  could  tdl  which  was  which, 
and  your  sisters  were  always  talking  about 
them  till  it  quite  ran  through  my  poor  head, 
such  merry  girls  as  they  were ! " 

"And  poor  Juliana  never  was  so  merry 
after  he  was  gone  P  " 

"  I  don't  remember,"  replied  this  careful 
mother ;  "  but  you  know  sbe  nevei'  could 
have  meant  any  thing,  fcft  he  had  nothing, 
and  you  with  your  -fortunes  are  a  match  for 
anybody !  Phoebe,  my  dear,  we  must  go  to 
London  next  spring,  and  you  shall  marry  a 
nobleman.  I  must  see  you  a  titled  lady  as 
well  as  your  sisters." 

"Pve  no  objection,  provided  he  is  my 
wise  man,"  said  Phoebe. 

Juliana  had  fbnnd  the  means  of  making 
herself  welcome,  and  her  marriage  a  cause  of 
unmixed  jubilation  in  her  &mily.  Prosper- 
ity made  her  affiible,  and  instead  of  suppress- 
ing Phoebe,  she  made  her  usefbl,  and  treated 
her  as  a  confidante,  telKng  her  of  all  the  pre- 
vious intimacy,  and  all  the  secret  sufierings 
in  dear  Bevil's  absence,  but  passing  lightly 
over  the  last  happy  meeting,  which  Phoebe 
respected  as  too  sacred  to  be  talked  of. 
•  The  little  maiden's  hopes  of  a  perfect 


brother  in  the  constant  knight  rose  high, 
and  his  appearance  and  demeanor  did  not 
disappoint  them.  He  had  a  fine  soldierly 
figure,  and  that  air  of  a  thorough  gentleman 
which  Phoebe's  Holt  experience  had  taught 
her  to  appreciate;  his  manners  were  pecul- 
iarly gentle  and  kind,  especially  to  Mrs. 
Fulmort,  and  Phoebe  cUd  not  like  him  the 
less  for  showing  traces  of  the  effects  of 
wounds  and  climate,  and  a  grave,  subdued 
air,  almost  amounting  to  mdancholy.  But 
before  he  had  been  three  days  at  Beauchamp, 
JuHana  made  a  virulent  attack  on  the  privi- 
leges of  her  younger  sisters.  Perhaps  it  was 
the  consequence  of  poor  Maria's  volunteer  to 
Sir  Bevil**'"  I  am  ^d  Juliana  is  going  with 
you,  for  now  no  one  will  be  cross  to  me ; " 
but  it  seemed  to  verify  the  poor  girl's  words 
that  she  should  be  hunted  l^Le  a  strange  cat 
if  she  were  found  beyond  her  own  precincts, 
and  that  the  other  two  should  be  treated 
much  in  the  same  manner.  Bertha  stood  up 
fbr  h^  rights,  declaring  that  what  mamma 
and  Miss  Fennimore  allowed,  she  would  not 
give  up  for  Juliana,  but  the  only  result  was 
an  admonition  ib  the  governess,  and  a  fierce 
remonstrance  to  the  poor,  meek  mother. 
Phoebe,  who  only  wished  to  retire  from  the 
stage  in  peace,  had  a  more  difiScult  part  to 
play.  ♦ 

"Whafs  the  matter*  noii^P"  demanded 
Merv3m,  making  his  way  up  to  her  as  she  sat 
in  a  remote  comer  of  the  drawing-room  in  the 
evening.    **  Why  were  you  not  at  dinner  ?  " 

**  There  was  no  room,  I  believe." 

"Nonsense!  our  table- dines  eight^and^ 
twenty,  and  there  were  not  twenty." 

"  That  was  a  large  party,  and  you  know  I 
am  not  out." 

"Yon  don't  look  like  it  in  that  long- 
sleeved  white  affair,  and  nothing  on  your 
head  dther.  Where  are  those  ivy  leaves 
you  had  yesterday— real,  weren't  they?" 

"They  were  not  l&ed." 

*•  Not  liked !  they  were  the  prettiest  things 
I  have  seen  for  a  long  time.  Acton  said 
they  made  yon  look  like  a  nymph-*-the  gre^n 
suits  that  shiny  Hght  hair  of  yours,  and 
makes  you  like  a  picture." 

"  Yes,  they  made  me  look  forward  and  af- 
fected." 

"  Now  who  told  you  that  P  Has  the  Fen- 
nimore got  to  her  old  tricks  P  " 

"  Oh,  no,  no ! " 

"I  see!  a  jealous  toad!    I  heardhimteH- 
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ing  her  that  you  reminded  him  of  her  in 
old  times.  The  spiteful  vixen !  well,  Phoebe, 
if  you  cut  her  out,  I  bargain  for  board  and 
lodging  at  Acton  Manor.  This  will  be  no 
place  for  a  quiet,  meek  soul  like  me  I '' 

Phoebe  tried  to  laugh,  but  looked  dis- 
tressed, uncomprehending,  and  iajt  from  wish- 
ing to  comprehend.  She  could  not  escape, 
for  Mervyn  had  penned  her  up,  and  went  on. 
*'  You  don't  pretend  that  you  don't  see  how 
it  is !  that  unlucky  fellow  is  heartily  sick  of 
his  bargain,  but  you  see  he  was  too  soft  to 
withstand  her  throwing  herself  right  at  his 
head,  and  doing  '  the  worm  in  the  bud,'  and 
the  cruel  father,  green  and  yellow  melan- 
choly, etc.,  ever  since  they  were  inhumanly 
parted." 

"  For  shame,  Mervyn.  You  don't  really 
believe  it  is  all  out  of  honor." 

**  I  should  never  have  believed  a  man  of 
his  years  could  be  so  green ;  but  some  men 
get  crotchets  about  honor  in  the  army,  es- 
pecially if  they  get  elderly  there." 

"  It  is  very  noble,  if  it  be  right,  and  he 
can  take  those  vows  from  his  heart,"  moral- 
ized Phoebe.  "  But,  no,  Mervyn,  she  can- 
not think  so.  No  woman  could  take  any  one 
on  such  terms." 

"Wouldn't  she,  though?"  sneered  her 
brother.  "  She'd  have  him,  if  grim  death 
were  hanging  on  his  other  hand.  People 
aren't  particular,  when  they  get  nigh  upon 
their  third  ten." 

«  Don't  tell  me  such  things !  I  don't  be- 
lieved them ;  but  they  ought  never  to  be 
suggested." 

"  You  ought  to  thank  me  for  teaching  you 
knowledge  of  the  world." 

He  was  called  off,  but  heavy  at  her  heart 
lay  the  text,  "  The  knowledge  of  wickedness 
is  not  wisdom." 

Mervyn's  confidences  were  serious  troubles 
to  Phoebe.  Gratifying'as  it  was  to  be  singled 
out  by  his  favor,  it  was  distressing  to  be  the 
repository  of  what  she  knew  ought  never  to 
have  been  spoken,  prompted  by  a  coarse  tone 
of  mind,  and  couched  in  language  that  though 
he  meant  it  to  be  restrained,  sometimes 
seemed  to  her  like  the  hobgoblins'  whispers 
to  Christian.  Oh!  how  unlike  her  other 
» brother!  Hobert  had  troubles,  Mervyn 
grievances,  and  she  saw  which  was  the  worst 
to  bear.  It  was  a  pleasing  novelty  to  find  a 
patient  listener,  and  he  used  it  to  the  utmost, 
while  she  often  doubted  whether  to  hear 


without  remonstrance  were  not  undutifVd,  yet 
found  opposition  rather  increased  the  evil  by 
the  storm  of  ill-temper  that  it  provoked. 

This  last  communication  was  dreadful  to 
her,  yet  she  could  not  but  feel  that  it  might 
be  a  wholesome  warning  to  avoid  giving  of- 
fence to  the  jealousy^  which,  when  once 
pointed  out  to  her,  she  could  not  prevent 
herself  from  tracing  in  Juliana's  petulance 
towards  herself,  and  resolve  to  force  her  into 
the  background.  Even  Bertha  was  more 
often  brought  forward,  for  in  spite  of  a 
tongue  and  temper  cast  somewhat  in  a  simi- 
lar mould,  she  was  rather  a  favorite  with 
Juliana,  whom  she  was  not  unlikely  to  re- 
semble, except  that  her  much  more  elaborate 
and  accurate  training  might  give  her  both 
more  power  and  self-controL 

As  Mervyn  insinuated,  Juliana  wav  pru- 
dent in  not  lengthening  out  the  engagement, 
and  the  marriage  was  fixed  for  Christmas 
week,  but  it  was  not  to  take  place  at  Hilton- 
bury.  Sir  Bevil  was  bashful,  and  dreaded 
county  festivities,  and  Juliana  wished  to  es- 
cape from  Maria  as  a  bridesmaid,  so  they 
preferred  the  privacy  of  a  hotel  and  a  Lon- 
don church.  Phoebe  could  not  decently  be 
excluded,  and  her  heart  leapt  with  hope  of 
seeing  Bobert,  though  so  unwelcome  was  his 
name  in  the  family  that  she  could  not  make 
out  on  what  terms  he  stood,  whether  pro- 
scribed, or  only  disapproved,  and  while  sure 
that  he  would  strive  to  be  with  her,  she  fore- 
saw that  the  pleasure  would  be  at  the  cost  of 
much  pain.  Owen  Sandbrook  was  spending 
his  vacation  at  the  Holt,  and  Miss  Charle- 
cote  looked  so  bright  as  she  walked  to  church 
leaning  on  his  arm,  that  PlMebe  had  no  re- 
grets in  leaving  her»  Indeed,  the  damsel 
greatly  preferred  the  Holt  in  his  absence. 
She  did  not  understand  his  discursive  com- 
ments on  all  things  in  art  and  nature,  and 
he  was  in  a  mood  of  flighty,  fitful  spirits, 
which  perplexed  her  alike  by  their  wild,  sa- 
tirical mirthi  and  their  mournful  sentiment. 
She  thought  Miss  Charlecote  was  worried 
and  perplexed  at  times  by  his  tone;  but 
there  was  no  doubt  of  his  affection  and  at- 
tention for  his  "  Sweet  Honey,"  and  Phoebe 
rejoiced  that  her  own  absence  should  be  at 
so  Qpportune  a  moment. 

Sir  Bevil  went  to  make  his  preparations 
at  home,  whence  he  was  to  come  and  join 
the  Fulmorts  the  day  after  their  arrival  in 
town.    Mrs.  Fulmort  was  dragged  out  in  the 
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morning,  and  deposited  at  Farrance's  in  time 
for  luncheon,  a  few  moments  before  a  com- 
pact little  brougham  set  down  Lady  Banner- 
man,  jollier  than  ever  in  velvet  and  sable, 
and  more  scientific  in  cutlets  and  pale  ale. 
Her  good-nature  was  full  blown.  She  was 
ready  to  chaperon  her  sisters  anywhere,  in- 
vited the  party  to  the  Christmas  dinner,  and 
undertook  the  grand  soirke  after  the  wedding. 
She  proposed  to  take  Juliana  at  once  out 
shopping,  only  lamenting  that  there  was  no 
room  for  Phoebe,  and  so  universally  benevo- 
lent, that  in  the  absence  of  the  bride  elect, 
Phoebe  ventured  to  ask  whether  she  saw  any 
thing  of  Kobert. 

"  Robert  P  Yes,  he  called  when  we  first 
came  to  town,  and  we  asked  him  to  dinner ; 
but  he  said  it  was  fast-day,  and  you  know 
Sir  Nicholas  would  never  encourage  that 
sort  of  thing." 

"  How  was  he  P  " 

*'  He  looked  odder  than  ever,  and  so  ill 
and  cadaverous.  No  wonder !  poking  him- 
self up  in  such  a  horrid  place,  where  one 
can't  notice  him." 

*•  Did  he  seem  in  tolerable  spirits  P  " 

"  I  don't  know.  He  always  was  silent  and 
glum ;  and  now  he  seems  wrapt  up  in  noth- 
ing but  ragged  schools  and  those  disgusting 
city  missiooB*  Pm  sure  we  can't  subscribe, 
so  expensive  as  it  is  living  in  town.  Im- 
agine, mamma,  what  we  are  giving  our 
cook ! " 

Juliana  returned,  and  the  two  sisters 
went  out,  leaving  Phoebe  to  extract  enter- 
tainment for  her  mother  from  the  scenes 
passing  in  the  street. 

Presently  i^gentleman's  handsome  cabrio- 
let and  distinguished  looking  horse  were  af- 
fording food  for  her  description,  when  to  her 
surprise,  Sir  Bevil  emerged  from  it,  and  pres- 
ently entered  the  room.  He  had  come  in- 
tending to  take  out  his  betrothed,  and  in 
her  absence,  transferred  the  oficr  to  her  sis- 
ter. Phoebe  demurred,  on  more  accounts 
than  she  could  mention,  but  her  mother  re- 
membering what  a  drive  in  a  6t}'li8h  equi- 
page with  a  military  baronet  would  once  have 
been  to  herself,  overruled  her  objections, 
and  hurried  her  away  to  prepare.  She 
quickly  returned,  a  cheery  spectacle  in  her 
russet  brown  and  scarlet  neck-tie,  the  robin 
red-breast's  livery  which  she  loved. 

"Your  cheeks  should  be  a  refreshing 
sight  to  the  Londoners,  Phflebe,"  said  Sir 
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Bevil,  wfth  his  rare,  but  most  pleasant  smile. 
"  Where  shall  we  go  P  You  don't  seem  much 
to  care  for  the  Park.  I'm  at  your  service 
wherever  you  like  to  go."  And  as  Phoebe 
hesitated,  with  cheeks  trebly  beneficial  to  the 
Londoners,  he  kindly  added,  "  Well,  what  is 
itP  Never  mind  what!  I'm  open  to  any 
thing— even  Madame  Tuffaud's." 

"  If  I  might  go  to  see  Robert.  Augusta 
said  he  was  looking  ilL" 

"My  dear!"  interposed  her  mother, 
"  you  can't  think  of  it.  Siich  a  dreadful 
place,  and  such  a  distance ! "  * 

"  It  is  only  a  little  way  beyond  St  Paul's, 
and  there  are  no  bad  streets,  dear  mamma. 
I  have  been  there  with  Miss  Charlecote. 
But  If  it  be  too  far,  or  you  don't  like  driving 
into  the  city,  never  mind,"  she  continued, 
turning  to  Sir  Bevil,  "  I  ought  to  have  said 
nothing  about  it" 

But  Sir  Bevil,  reading  the  ardor  of  the 
wish  in  the  honest  face,  pronounced  the  ex- 
pedition an  excellent  idea,  and  carried  her 
off  with  her  eyes  as  round  and  sparkling  as 
those  of  the  children  going  to  Christmas 
parties.  He  stole  glances  at  her  as  if  her 
fresh,  innocent  looks  were  an  absolute  treat 
to  him,  and  when  he  talked  it  was  of  Robert 
in  his  boyhood.  "  I  remember  him  at  twelve 
years  old,  a  sturdy  young  ruffian,  with  an  ex- 
cellent notion  of  standing  up  for  himselfi" 

Phoebe  listened  with  delight  to  some  char- 
acteristic anecdotes  of  Robert's  youth,  and 
wondered  whether  he  would  be  appreciated 
now.  She  did  not  think  that  Sir  Bevil  held 
the  same  opinions  as  Robert  or  Miss  Char- 
lecote ;  he  was  an  upright,  high-minded  sol- 
dier, with  honor  and  subordination  his  chief 
religion,  and  not  likely  to  enter  into  Rob- 
ert's peculiarities.  She  was  in  some  diffi- 
culty when  she  was  asked  whether  her 
brother  were  not  under  some  cloud,  or  had 
not  been  taking  a  line  of  his  own — a  gentler 
form  of  inquiry,  which  she  could  answer 

with  the  simple  truth. 
"  Yes,  he  would  not  take  a  share  in  the 

business,  because  he  thought  it  promoted 

evil,  and  he  felt  it  right  to  do  parish  work  at 

St  Widstan's,  because  our  profits  chiefly 

come  frt)m  thence.    It  does  not  please  at 

home,  because  they  think  he  could  hav/ 

done  better  for  himself,  and  he  sometimes 

is  obliged  to  interfere  with  Mervyn's  plans." 

Sir  Bevil  made  the  less  answer  becanse 

they  were  in  the  full  current  of  London  traf- 
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fie,  and  his  proud  chestnnt  was  muffing  the 
hat  of  an  omnibus  cad.  Careful  driving  was 
needed,  and  Phoebe  was  praised  for  never 
even  looking  frightened,  then  again  for  her 
organ  of  locality  and  the  skilful  pilotage 
with  which  she  unerringly  and  unhesitatingly 
found  the  way  through  the  Whittingtonian 
labyrinths ;  and  as  the  disgusted  tiger  pealed 
at  the  knocker  at  Tumagain  Comer,  she  was 
told  she  would  be  a  useM  guide  in  the  South 
African  budi.  *'  At  home,"  was  the  wel- 
come reply,  and  in  another  second,  her  arms 
were  round  Robert's  neck*  There  was  a 
thorough  brotherly  greeting  between  him 
and  Sir  Bevil,  each  saw  in  the  other  a  man 
to  be  respected,  and  Robert  could  not  but 
be  grateM  to  the  man  who  brought  him 
Phflebe. 

Her  eyesjirere  on  the  alert  to  judge  how 
he  had  been  using  himself  in  the  last  half- 
year.  He  looked  thin,  yet  that  might  be  ow- 
ing to  his  clerical  coat,  and  some  of  his  rural 
ruddiness  was  gone,  but  there  was  no  want 
of  health  of  form  or  face,  only  the  spareness 
and  vigor  of  thorough  working  condition. 
His  expiression  was  still  grave  even  to  sad- 
ness, and  sternness  seemed  gathering  round 
his  thin  lips.  Heavy  of  heart  he  doubtless 
was  still,  but  she  was  struck  by  the  absence 
of  the  undefined  restlessness  that  had  for 
years  been  habitual  to  both  brothers,  and 
which  had  lately  so  increased  on  Mervyn, 
that  there  was  a  relief  in  watching  a  face  free 
from  it,  and  telling  not  indeed  of  happiness, 
but  of  a  mind  made  up  to  do  without  it. 

She  supposed  that  his  room  ought  to  sat- 
isfy her,  for  though  untidy  in  female  eyes, 
it  did  not  betray  idtra  self-neglect.  The  fire 
was  brisk,  there  was  a  respectable  luncheon 
on  the  table,  and  he  had  even  treated  him- 
self to  the  Quardian^  some  new  books,  and 
a  beautiful  photogiaph  of  a  foreign  cathe- 
draL  The  room  was  littered  with  half-im- 
rolled  plans,  which  had  to  be  cleared  before 
the  guests  could  find  seats,  and  he  had  evi- 
dently been  beguiling  his  luncheon  with  the 
perusal  of  some  large  MS.,  red-taped  to- 
gether at  the  upper  comer. 

"That's  handsome,"  said  Sir  Bevil. 
*'What  is  it  for?  A  school,  or  alms- 
houses ?  " 

''  Something  of  both,"  said  Robert  his 
color  rising.  <'  We  want  a  place  for  dispos- 
ing of  the  destitute  children  that  swarm  in 
this  district." 
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"  Oh,  show  me ! "  cried  Phoebe.  "  Is  it 
to  be  at  that  place  in  Cicely  Row  P  " 

"  I  hope  so." 

The  stiff  sheets  were  unrolled,  the  designs 
explained.  There  was  to  be  a  range  of 
buildings  round  a  court,  consisting  of  day- 
schools,  a  home  for  orphans,  a  crkche  for  in- 
fants, a  reading-room  for  adults,  and  apart- 
ments for  the  clergy  of  the  church  which  was 
to  form  one  side  of  the  quadrangle.  Sir 
Bevil  was  much  interested^  and  made  useful 
criticisms.  <<  But,"  he  objected,  '<  what  is 
the  use  of  building  new  churches  in  the  city, 
when  there  is  no  filling  those  you  have." 

"  St.  Wulstan's  is  better  filled  than  for- 
merly,"  said  Robert.  "  The  pew  system  is 
the  chief  enemy  there;  but  even  without 
that,  it  would  not  hold  a  tenth  part  of  the 
Whittingtonian  population,  would  they  come 
to  it,  which  they  will  not.  The  church  must 
come  to  them,  and  with  special  services  at 
their  own  times.  They  need  an  absolute 
mission,  on  entirely  different  terms  from  the 
Woolstone  quarter." 

''And  are  you  about  to  head  the  mis* 
sion?" 

''  To  endeavor  to  take  a  share  in  it" 

'*  And  who  is  to  be  at  the  cost  of  this  ?  " 
pursued  Sir  BeviL  "  Have  you  a  subscrip- 
tion Hst  P  " 

Robert  colored  again  as  he  answered, 
"  Why,  no,  we  can  do  without  that  so  far." 

Phoebe  understood,  and  her  face  must  have 
revealed  the  tmth  to  Sir  Bevil,  for  laying  his 
hand  on  Robert's  arm,  he  said, ''  My  good 
fellow,  you  don't  mean  that  you  are  answer- 
able for  aU  this  P  " 

**  You  know  I  have  something  of  my  own." 

"  You  will  not  leave  much  of  it  at  this 
rate.    How  about  the  endowment?  " 

'<  I  shall  live  upon  the  endowment" 

"  Have  you  considered  ?  You  will  be  tied 
to  this  place  forever," 

"  That  is  one  of  my  objects,"  replied  Rob- 
ert, and  in  reply  to  a  look,  of  astonished  in- 
terrogation, ''  myself  and  all  that  is  mine 
would  be  far  too  little  to  atone  for  a  fraction 
of  the  evil  we  are  every  day  perpetrating 
here." 

<'  I  should  hate  the  business  myself,"  said 
the  baronet;  "but  don't  you  see  it  in  a 
strong  light?" 

'*  Every  hour  I  spend  hero  shows  me  that 
I  do  not  see  it  strongly  enough." 

And  there  followed  some  appalling  in- 
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stances  of  the  efTects  of  the  mnltiplidty  of 
gin-palaces,  things  that  it  wellnigh  brolue 
Bobert's  heart  to  witness,  absorbed  as  he 
was  in  the  novelty  of  his  work,  fseah  in  feel- 
ing, and  never  able  to  divest  himself  of  a 
sense  of  being  a  sharer  in  the  guilt  and  xnin. 

Sir  Beril  listened  at  first  with  interest^ 
then  tried  to  lead  away  from,  the  subject; 
but  it  was  Bobert^s  single  idea,  and  he  kept 
tiiem  to  it  till  their  depasture,  when  Phuebe's 
first  words  were,  as  they  <hrove  from  the 
door,  **  Oh,  thank  you,  you  don't  know  how 
much  happier  you  have  made  me." 

Her  companion  smiled,  saying,  "  I  need 
not  ask  which  is  the  favorite  brother.'' 

**  Mervyn  is  very  kind  to  me,"  quiddymt* 
iwered  Phoebe. 

" But Bobert is  the  oracle !  eh? ''he  said, 
kindly  and  merrily. 

*<Bobert  has  been  every  thing  to  ns 
younger  ones,"  she  answered..  '*  I  aan  still 
more  glad  that  you  Hke  him." 

His  grave  face  not  responding  as  she  ex- 
pected, she  feared  that  he  had  been  bozsed, 
thought  Robert  n^teous  overmuch,  oc  dis- 
approved his  opinions ;  but  his  answer  was 
worth  having  when  it  came..  **  I  know  noth- 
hig  about  his.  views,  I  never  Jooked  into  the 
subject,  but  when  I  see  a  young  man  giving 
up  a  lucrative  prospect  for  conscience'  sake, 
and  devoting  himself  to  work  in  that  onk 
of  iniqtuty,  I  see  there  must  be  something  in 
him.  I  can't  judge  if  he  goes  about  it  in  a 
wrong-headed  way,  but  I  should  be  proud 
of  such  a  fellow  instead  of  discarding  him." 

«  Oh,  thank  you !  "  cried  Ph»be,  with  eo- 
stacy  that  made  him  laugh,  and  quite  difbr- 
eatly  f^m  the  made-up  laughter  she  had 
been  used  to  hear  from  him. 

"  What  are  you  thanking  me  fiv  P "  he 
said.  *'  I  do  not  imagine  that  I  shall  beable 
to  serve  him.  I'll  talk  to  your  fSnther  about 
him,  but  he  must  be  the  best  judge  of  the 
discipline  of  his  own  £unily." 

**  I  was  not  thinking  of  your  doing  any 
tiling,"  said  Phoebe;  ''but  a  kind  word 
about  Kobert  does  make  me  very  gratefbL" 

There  was  a  long  silence,  only  diversified 
by  an  astonished  nod  from  Mervyn  driving 
back  from  the  office.  Just  before  setting 
her  down.  Sir  Bevil  said,  "  I  wonder  whether 
your  brother  would  let  us  give  something  to 
his  church.  Will  you  find  out  what  it  shall 
be,  and  let  me  know  P  As  a  gift  firom  Ju- 
liana and  myself—you  understand." 
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It  was  lucky 'for  Phosbci  that  she  had 
brought  home  a  g^d  stodc.  of  satisfaction 
to  support  her,  for  she  found  herself  in  the 
direst  disgrace,  and  her  mother  too  mud» 
cowed  to  venture  on  more  than  a  feeble,  self* 
defensive  murmur  that  she  had  told  Phoebe 
it  would  never  do.  Convinced  in  her  own 
conscience  that  she  had  done  nothing  blame- 
worthy, Pho^  knew  that  it  waa  the  short* 
est  way  not  to  defend  hesadf,  and  the  storm 
was  blowing  over  when  Mervyn  came  in» 
charmed  to  mortify  Juliana  by  conplimenta 
to  Phflsbe  on ''  do^  it  stylishly*  careexing 
in  Acton's  turn-out,"  but  when  the  dder  sis* 
ter  explained  where  she  had  been,  Mervyn 
too  deserted  her,  and  turned  away  with  a 
fiercQ  imprecation  on  his  brother,  such  as 
was  misery  to  Phoebe's  ears.  He  was  sourly 
ill-humored  all  the  evening ;  Juliana  waeaked 
her  di^leasure  on  Sir  Bevil  in  ungradoua- 
ness,  and  such  silence  and  gloom  descended 
on  him,  that  he  was.  like  another  man  from 
him  who  had  smiled  on  Phoebe  in  the  after- 
noon. 

Yet,  though  dismayed  at  the  offence  she 
had  given,  and  grieved  at  these  evidences 
of  Bobert's  ill-odor  with  his  family^  Pha^ 
oould  not  regret,  having  seized  her  sing^ 
chance  of  seeing  Bobert's  dwelling  fbr  her- 
self, nor  the  having  made  him  known  to  Sir 
BeviL  The  one  had  made  her  satisfied,  the 
other  hopefol,  even  while  she  recoUeeted 
with  foreboding  that  truth  sometimes  comes 
not  with  peace,  but  with  a  sword,  to  set  at 
varianee  parent  and  child,  and  make  foes 
of  them  of  the  same  household. 

Juliana  never  forgave  that  drive.  She 
continued  bitter  towards  Phsebe,  and  kept 
such  a  watch  over  her  and  Sir  Bevil,  tliAt 
the  jealous  surveillance  became  palpable  to 
both.  Sir  Bevil  really  wanted  to  teU  Phoebe 
the  unsatisfactory  result  of  his  pleading  for 
Robert,  she  wanted  to  tell  him  of  Bob^t's 
gratitude  for  his  oflfered  gift,  but  the  ex- 
change of  any  words  in  private  was  out  of 
their  power,  and  each  silently  felt  that  it  mm 
best  to  make  no  move  towards  one  another, 
tin  the  unworthy  jealousy  should  have  died 
away. 

Though  Sir  Bevil  had  elicited  nothing  bat 
abuse  of  "  pig-headed  folly,"  his  espousal  of 
the  young  clergyman's  cause  was  not  with- 
out effect.  Bobert  was  not  treated  with 
more  c^>ec  c'.'^favor  than  he  had  often  pre- 
viously enduied,  and  was  firee  to  visit  the 
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party  at  iParrtince's,  if  be  chose  to  run  the 
risk  of  encountering  his  Cither's  blunt  cold- 
neesy  Menryn's  sulky  dislike,  and  Juliana's 
•barp  satire,  but  as  he  generally  came  so  as 
to  fod  Ih8  mother  and  Phoebe  alone,  some 
predoua  moments  compensated  for  the  ya- 
dons'  disagreeables.  Nor  did  these  affect 
him  nearly  as  much  as  t&ey  did  his  sister. 
It  was,  in  fhet,  one  of  his  remaining  un- 
wholesome symptoms  that  he  rather  enjoyed 
persecution,  and  took  no  pains  to  avoid  giv- 
ing offence.  If  he  meant  to  be  uncompro- 
mismg,  he  sometimes  iras  simply  provoldng, 
and  Phoebe  feared  that  Sir  Bevil  thought 
him  an  unpromising  jprof^^^. 

He  was  asked  to  the  Christmas  dinner  at 
the  Bannermans',  and  did  not  fulfil  Augusta's 
prediction  that  he  would  say  it  was  a  &st- 
day,  and  refuse.  That  evening  gave  Phoebe 
her  best  Ute-h-Ute  with  him,  but  she  ob- 
served that  all  was  about  Whittingtonia,  not 
one  word  of  the  past  summer,  not  so  much 
as  an  inquiry  for  Miss  Charlecote.  Evi- 
dently that  page  in  his  history  was  closed 
fi>fever,  and  if  he  should  carry  out  his  de- 
signs in  their  present  form,  a  wife  at  the  in- 
tended iostitotion  would  be  an  impossibility. 
How  near  the  dearest  may  be  to  one  imother, 
and  yet  how  little  can  ih^  guess  at  what 
they  would  most  desire  to  know ! 

Sir  Bevil  had  insisted  on  his  being  asked 
to  perform  the  ceremony,  and  sl^e  longed  to 
understand  whether  his  refusal  were  really 
on  the  score  of  his  being  a  deacon,  <»-  if  he 
bad  any  fbrtiier  motive.  Hk  own  &mily 
were  affironted,  though  glad  to  be  left  free  to 
request  the  services  of  the  greatest  dignitary 


of  their  acquaintance,  audi  Sir  Bevil's  blunt 
"  No,  no,  poor  fellow !  say  no  more  about 
it,"  made  her  suppose  that  he  suspected  that 
Robert's  vehemence  in  his  parish  was  meant 
to  work  off  a  disappointment. 

It  was  a  dreary  wedding,  in  spite  of  Lon- 
don grandeur.  In  all  her  success,  Juliana 
could  not  help  looking  pinched  and  ill  at 
ease,  her  wreath  and  veil  hardening  instead 
of  softening  her  features,  and  her  bride- 
groom's studious  cheerfulness  and  forced 
laughs  became  him  less  than  his  usual  silent 
dejection.  The  admiral  was  useful  in  get- 
ting up  stock  wedding  wit,  but  Phoebe  won- 
dered how  any  one  could  laugh  at  it ;  and 
her  fellow-bridesmaids,  aU  her  seniors, 
seemed  to  her,  as  perhaps  she  seemed  to 
them,  like  thoughliess  children,  playing  with 
the  surface  of  things.  She  pitied  Sir  Bevil, 
and  Shw  little  chance  of  happiness  for  either, 
yet  heard  only  congratulations,  and  had  to 
be  bright,  busy,  and  helpM  under  a  broad, 
stiff,  white  watered  silk  soarf,  beneath  which 
Juliana  had  endeavored  to  extinguish  her, 
but  in  which  her  tall,  rounded  shape  looked 
to  great  advantage.  Indeed,  that  young, 
rosy  face,  and  the  innocently  pensive,  won- 
dering eyes  were  so  sweet,  that  the  bride 
had  to  endure  hearing  admiration  of  her  sis- 
ter from  all  quarters,  and  the  Acton  bride- 
maidens  Whispered  rather  like  those  at 
Netherby  Hall. 

It  was  over,  and  Phoebe  was  the  reigning 
Miss  Fulmort.  Her  friends  were  delighted 
for  her  and  for  themselves,  and  her  mother 
entered  on  the  full  enjoyment  of  the  little 
brougham. 


A  oORftBSPONDViiT  of  The  WiMna  (Mione- 
soka)  Repabtican  writes  that  Mr.  A.  L.  Jenks  of 
that  place,  who  is  prospecting  in  one  of  those 
mounds  which  are  so  common  in  that  country, 
recently  discovered  nt  the  depth  of  five  or  stx 
feet,  the  remains  of  seven  or  eight  people  of 
very  larce  size.  One  thigh  hone  mcosarea  three 
feot  m  length.  The  under  jaw  was  one  inch 
wider  than  that  of  anv  o^r  man  in  this  city. 
He  also  found  clam  shells,  pieces  of  ivory  or 
bone  rings,  pieces  of  kettles  made  of  earth  and 
eoarse  sand.  Tliere  were  at  the  neck  of  one  of 
tfiese  skeletons  teeth  two  inches  in  length  by  one- 
half  to  three-fourths  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  witti 
holes  drilled  into  the  sides,  and  the  end  polished. 
With  a  crease  aroimd  it.    Also,  an  arrow,  five 


inches  longby  one  and  a  half  wide,  stuck  through 
the  back,  near  the  back-bone;  and  one  about 
eight  inches  long  stuck  into  the  left  breast. 
AIIbo,  the  blade  or  a  copper  hatchet,  one  and  a 
half  inches  wide  at  the  edge  and  two  inches  long. 
This  hatchet  was  found  stuck  in  the  skull  of  the 
same  skeleton.  The  mound  is  some  two  hun- 
dred feet  above  the  surface  of  the  Mississippi, 
and  is  composed  of  clay  immediately  above  tne 
remains,  two  feet  thick ;  then  comes  a  layer  of 
black  loam ;  then  another  layer  of  clay  six  inches 
thick,  all  so  closely  packed  that  it  was  with  dif- 
ficult that  it  could  be  penetrated.  There  are 
some  four  or  five  different  layers  of  earth  above 
the  remains.  There  is  no  such  clay  found  else- 
where in  the  vicinity. 
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From  The  Literary  Gazette. 
RATIONAL  MEDICINE.* 

We  fear  that  there  arc  Teir  few  members 
of  the  medical  profession  who  possess  the 
same  amoimt  of  moral  courage  as  Dr.  Ste- 
phen Ward,  who,  in  his  oration  deliyered 
Defore  the  members  of  the  Hunterian  Soci- 
ety, was  bold  and  straighforward  enough  to 
S've  a  clear,  manly,  and  lucid  description  of 
8  views  on  the  subject  of  rational  medicine. 
We  agree  most  fuUy  in  his  opinion  that  a 
conviction  of  the  large  powers  of  nature, 
and  the  comparatively  limited  powers  of  art, 
in  the  cure  of  disease,  is  oaily  gaining 
ground.  To  use  his  own  expressions — 
'*Many  able  and  experienced  practitioners 
have  such  convictions,  which  tney  express, 
perhaps,  in  an  undertone  to  some  confidential 
medical  friend,  but  which  they  think  it  pre- 
mature or  impolitic  openly  to  avow."  **  Look 
what  a  hancue  you  give  to  quackery  if  you 
admit  all  this,"  some  medical  men  will  re- 
mark. To  which  my  answer  has  been, 
"  What  a  handle  has  already  been  given  to 
it  by  insisting  on  the  importance  of  drugs, 
where  they  are  but  little,  if  at  all,  effica- 
cious." 

It  is,  however,  satisfactory  to  know  that 
in  the  rank  of  the  few  open-spoken  profes- 
sors of  the  healing  art,  there  exists  such  an 
undoubted  authonty  as  Sir  J.  Forbes.  In 
retiring  from  professional  life,  he  gave  a 
sketch  of  his  lengthened  experience,  and  his 
views  resulting  £n>m  it,  "  Nature  and  art  in 
the  cure  of  disease."  He  shows  that  the 
ignorance  of  the  natural  history  of  disease, 
and  of  the  powers  of  nature,  has  led  the 
public  to  place  undue  confidence  in  art,  as 
practised  oy  educated  medical  men,  which 
confidence,  when  disappointed,  has  merged 
into  every  species  of  cmurlatanry.  He  ates 
instances  in  which  diseases  of  various  kinds 
have  had  a  satisfactory  termination  without 
any  special  treatment,  but  he  does  not,  on 
the  other  hand,  fail  to  describe  the  beneficial 
results  of  special  treatment  in  certain  forms 
of  disease.  Dr.  Ward  does  not  cast  any 
slur  upon  science,  neither  does  he  attempt 
to  underrate  the  value  of  the  microscope  or 
laborator)*.  **  Under  the  term  medicine f**  he 
says,  "  I  embrace  its  different  branches,  and 
the  art  as  well  as  the  science ;  and  I  call 
that  rational  medicine  which  has  its  founda- 
tion laid  in  a  recognition  of  nature's  re- 
sources in  disease  as  well  as  in  health; 
which  feels  that  its  object  is  science,  not 
mystery;  which,  for  its  advancement,  has 
recourse  to  pldlosophical  appliances  and 
methods  of  investigation;  which  acknowl- 
]^  edges  no  means  but  such  as  are  adequate  to 
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ends ;  which  holds  hypotheses  iipon  uncer- 
tain tenure,  readv  to  relinquish  them  as 
fresh  compelling  facts  flow  in;  and  whidi, 
eminently  eclectic,  avails  itself  of  what  Is 
good  in  all  systems,  and  is  yet  slave  to 
none!"  This  is  a  broad,  enkrged  view» 
worthy  of  a  thinker  and  a  worker ;  there  is 
no  globule  enthusiasm,  no  hydro^thic  rhap- 
sody, and  though  hygienic  conditions  are  in- 
sisted upon,  there  is  no  attempt  to  deny  that 
**  there  are  many  cases  which  modified  hy- 
gienic arrangements  will  not  meet,  without 
the  rational  co-operation  of  special  medi- 
cine." In  that  portion  of  the  oration  refer- 
ring for  the  microscope,  an  acknowledgment 
is. offered  to  the  services  it  has  renaered. 
Before  its  use,  the  anatomy  of  the  tissues 
was  unknown.  In  the  capillary  action  of 
the  blood,  demonstrated  by  Malpighi;  the 
law  of  cell  development  elaborated  by 
Schwann  and  Schleiden,  embracing  all  or- 
ganic life ;  in  the  dia^osis  of  certain  skin 
diseases,  renal  and  vesical  affections  of  bloodL 
and  the  detection  of  impurities  in  food  ana 
drugs — ^tho  microscope  has  ample  justice 
done  to  its  value.  But  can  there  be  a  doubt 
of  "  the  school  of  young  medicine  "  devoting 
too  much  time  to  its  excessive  study  P  This 
class  of  students  scarcely  acquire  any  knowl- 
edge of  the  physiognomy  of  disease,  and  in 
our  own  experience  they  become  inferior 
practitioners.  Chemistry,  again,  as  we  have 
said,  is  admitted  by  Dr.  Ward  to  be  a  most 
valuable  ally  of  physiology.  This  hobby 
also  is  over-ridden ;  and  so  imperfect  is  i^ 
even  in  its  extended  and  increasing  discov- 
eries, that  it  fails  in  its  utility  to  combat 
with  all  phases  of  disease.  One  theory,  more- 
over, is  often  controverted  by  another.  That 
of  Liebig,  for  instance,  on  the  nutrition  of 
particular  foods,  once  so  plausible,  is  now 
no  longer  considered  conclusive.  ''Ad- 
vanced physiologists,  and  indeed  chemists 
also,  have  adduced  against  the  Liebig  theory 
the  facts  that  what  nourishes  one  man  is 
poison  to  another,  that  nitrogenous  foods 
alone  are  inadequate  to  the  purposes  of  nour- 
ishment, while  food  containing  a  very  large 
proportion  of  non-nitrogenous  material  does 
nourish."  Chemical  d^ers  with  disease  too 
frequently  forget  vital  action.  The  impor- 
tance of  this  belief  is  ably  brought  forward 
by  Dr.  Ward,  who  judiciously  quotes  the  au- 
thor of  "  The  Physiology  of  Common  Life," 
to  bear  him  out  in  his  opinion.  "  Vital  proc- 
esses depend  on  chemical  processes,  but  are 
not  themselves  chemical,  and  therefore  can- 
not be  explained  by  chemistry.  There  is 
something  special  in  vital  phenomena  which 
necessarihr  transcends  chemical  investiga- 
tion."   Tne  philosophic  poet  warns  us  :— 

'*  From  higher  judgment-scats  make  no  appeal 
to  low." 
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Dr.  Paris  lon^  since  protested  against  the 
fashion  of  examining  and  deciding^  upon  the 
action  of  drues  by  a  mere  mechanical  inves- 
tigation of  their  composition.  The  author 
of  this  oration  holds  nis  consultations  with 
*'  nature,  the  wise  physician,"  acting  himself 
as  the  servant  of  nature,  '*  nature  s  minis* 
ter,**  to  second  her  efforts  and  carry  out  her 
indications.  In  so  doing,  ample  scope  will 
be  found  for  the  exercise  of  the  &culues,  to 
employ  chemical  aid  where  required,  and  to 
avoid  special  drugging  when  it  is  not  requi- 
site. Dr.  Ward  quotes  Sydenham  most  ap- 
positely on  this  point,  "  I  often  think  that 
we  foiget  the  good  Tvlefutina  lente,  that  we 
move  more  quicklv  than  we  ought  to  do ; 
and  that  more  could  be  left  to  nature  than 
we  are  at  present  in  the  habit  of  leaving  to 
her.  To  imagine  that  she  dways  wants  the 
aid  of  art  is  an  error,  and  an  unlearned  one 
too.  If  it  were  so,  she  would  have  provided 
for  the  human  race  less  than  its  preservation 
demands.''  The  quacks  of  former  days,  in 
their  bills  descriptive  of  their  nostrums,  gen- 
erally used  the  expression,  ''  with  God's 
blessing,"  in  the  performance  of  a  cure. 
These  curers  could  lay  no  greater  claim  to 
it  than  Virgil's  lapis  in  the  curing  of  ^neas, 
who  tried  ms  skill,  was  very  assiduous  about 
the  wound,  and  indeed  was  the  onlv  visible 
means  that  relieved  the  hero.  The  poet, 
however,  assures  us  that  it  was  the  particu- 
lar assistance  of  a  deity  that  speeded  the 
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operation.    Dryden  in  his  translation  con- 
eludes : — 

"  lapis  first  perceived  the  closing  wound, 
And  first  the  footsteps  of  n  god  he  fonnd  : 
'  Anns,  arms  1 '   ho  cries,  *  the  sword,  and 

shield  prepare, 
And  send  the  willing  chief,  renewed,  to  war. 
This  is  no  mortal  work,  no  cure  of  mine. 
Nor  art's  effect,  bat  done  by  hands  divine.' " 

We,  of  course,  only  deprecate  a  principle 
of  undue  interference,  in  the  use  of  tnis 
quotation.  Hie  light  of  surgery  stands  out 
in  striking  contrast  to  the  darkness  of  medi- 
cine. Dr.  Ward  urges  the  necessity  of  rely- 
ing more  than  we  do  on  the  restorative 
powers  inherent  in  our  constitutions,  from 
the  ignorance  of  which  "  has  arisen  and  been 
maintained  among  practitioners  of  the  or- 
thodox school,  that  system  of  polypharmacy 
which  has  weakened  their  position  m  regard 
to  remedies  where  thevare  undeniably  t^e- 
flcial,  and  detracted  from  the  credit,  whidi 
has  ever  been  justly  their  due,  of  having 
been  alive  to  the  importance  in  the  treat- 
ment of  disease  of  modified  hvgienie  meas- 
ures." There  is  mueh  valuable  matter  in 
this  oration.  Dr.  Stephen  Ward  is  not  a 
half-educated  man ;  he  is  fblly  competent  to 
test  the  value  of  all  scientific  means  to  be 
employed  in  the  treatment  of  disease ;  but 
his  common  sense  tells  him  how  much  may, 
and  how  much  may  not,  be  done  to  bring 
about  its  alleviation. 


THi^committeo  appointed  to  inquire  how  far 
and  in  what  way  it  may  be  desirable  to  find  in- 
creased space  for  the  extension  and  arranjgement 
of  the  various  collections  of  the  British  Museum, 
and  also  as  to  the  best  means  of  rendering  them 
available  for  the  promotion  of  science  and  art, 
met  on  5  June.  Mr.  Faniszi,  the  principal  li- 
brarian to  the  Mnsenro,  was  the  first  witness  ex- 
amined. Ho  stated  that  since  the  year  1848, 
varioos  plans  for  increasing  the  accommodation 
had  been  considered.  In  every  department,  ex- 
cept those  for  books  and  MSS.,  there  was  a 
want  of  space.  At  present  there  was,  according 
to  tbo  calculations  which  had  been  made,  space 
for  eight  hundred  thousand  volumes,  but  he  be- 
lioTcd  room  could  be  found  for  one  million  vol- 
umes, aa9  that  the  room  would  be  sufficient  for 
about  fifty  years,  according  to  the  number  of 
volumes  at  present  annually  received.  The  only 
mode  of  providing  additional  space  for  the  vari- 
ous collections,  was  by  economiaing  the  existing 


accommodation,  diminishing  the  number  of  art^ 
cles,  purchasing  land  contiguous  to  the  Museimi, 
or  removing  some  of  the  collections  elsewhere. 
In  many  cases  the  objects  were  too  much 
crowded  together,  mixed  up  almost  indiscrimi- 
nately, and  difficult  of  access.  Mr.  Panizzi  then 
entered  into  a  variety  of  details  relative  to  iho 
various  departments,  for  the  purpose  of  showing 
the  impossibility  of  providing  sufficient  accom- 
modation in  the  present  bailmng. 

Tax  antiquities  of  London  are  fast  disappear- 
ing. Amone  the  old  houses  in  Church  Court, 
loner  Temple  Li^ne,  Fleet  Street,  in  coarse  of 
demolition,  is  No.  3,  the  honse  in  which  Gold- 
smith died.  A  memorial  inscribed  with  his 
name  and  the  date  of  his  birth  and  death  has 
been  placed  over  his  remains  in  the  adjoining 
churcnyard.  A  bust  of  the  poet  and  a  tablet  to 
his  memory  adorns  the  little  vestry  of  the  beau- 
tiful Temple  Church. 
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all's  well. 


From  MacmlUan*6  If  agailne. 
ALL'S  WELL. 

The  long  night-watch  is  over ;  fresh  and  chill 
Comes  in  the  air  of  mom ;  ho  slumbers  still. 
Each  hour  more  calm  his  labored  breathkigs 

grew. 
"  O  CUkH  may  he  awaken  free  from  ill; 
May  this  supreme  repose  dear  life  rcnctv ! " 
She  rose  and  to  the  casement  came, 
The  curtain  drew,  and  blank,  gray  mom 
Looked  pitiless  on  eyes  grief-worn, 
On  the  dying  lamp's  red,  flickering  flame. 
And,  slowly  through  the  wavoring  gloom 
Searching  out  the  sliaded  room. 
Fell  on  a  form — the  pillowed  head 
So  motionless,  supinely  laid. 
Oh,  was  it  death,  or  trance,' or  sleep. 
Had  power  his  sense  thus  Ibcked  to  keep  1 
She  turned,  that  woman  wan  And  mild ; 
She  gazed  through  tears,  vet  hope-beguiled ; 
He  was  her  son,  her  first-bom  cnild, — 
Ah,  hush !  she  may  not  we^. 

Many  a  night,  with  patient  eye. 
Had  she  wntchcd  him — sight  Of  W09 ! 
FeTcr-chaincd,  unconscious  lie ; 
Many  a  day  passed  heavily, 
Since  met,  in  glad  expectancy 
Round  the  cheerful  hearth  below. 
Young  and  old,  a  goodly  show. 
To  welcome  from  the  wondrous  main. 
Their  wanderer  home  returned  again. 
The  father's  careful  brow  unbent. 
The  mother  happily  intent 
That  nothing  should  be  left  undone 
To  ercet  him  best ;  the  youngest  one 
In  diildish,  bright  bewilderment, 
Longed,  curious,  to  look  upon 
Her  own,  strange  sailor  brother  sent 
Afar,  before  she  could  remember ; 
While  elder  sons  and  daughters  thongfat 
What  change  in  tlio  playmate  onforgoUea 
Time  and  foreign  skies  bad  wroa^^t. 
Could  he  be  like  that  fair-baired  M>y, 
With  ourly  hair  of  golden  hue, 
>And  merry  twinkling  eye  of  blue, 
Whoso  tones  were  musical  with  joy  ? 
For  he  had  sailed  all  round  the  world. 
In  China's  seas  our  flag  unfurled, 
On  Borneo's  coast  with  pirates  fought, 
From  famed  spico-islands  treasnio  brovglit. 
Had  been  where  the  Upas  grew  I 

But  the  long  June  day  was  closing  fast. 

And  yet  he  did  not  come  ; 
And  anxious  looks  and  murmurs  passed. 

Some  gazed  without,  sat  listless  some ; 
Do^*n  the  hill-side,  across  the  vale. 
Night-mists  are  rising,  sweeps  the  gale ; 
But  naught  can  we  see  through  the  gloom ; 
When,  hark !  a  step  at  the  wicket-g^, 
And  the  brothers  nishcd  out  wiUi  call  and  shoot 

Welcome,  at  last,  though  late  1 
And  round  him  hurriedly  they  press. 
And  bring  him  in  to  the  warm-fit  room. 

To  his  mother's  fond  caress. 

"  But  how  is  this  ?  dear  son,  thy  lips  are  pale ; 
And  thy  brow  buraeth,  and  thy  speech  doth 
fail. 


Hath  some  sore  sickness  thus  thy  frame  op- 
pressed. 

Or  sinkest  thou  for  want  of  food  and  rest? '' 

"  All's  well — I  am  at  home ;  but  make  my  bed 
soon. 

For  I  am  weary,  mother,  «nd  han  would  lay  mo 
down." 

4 

Eren  while  ho  spake,  he  tottered,  hVL%  • 

The  heavy  lid  reluctantly 

Shrouded  the  glazing,  love^trained  eye. 

They  tenderly  raised  iiim  ;  who  may  tell. 

What  anguish  theirs  ?    That  smothered  ay  I 

They  bore  him  up  the  narrow  stair ; 

They  laid  him  on  his  bod  with  care ; 

On  snowy  p(!Iow;-^fl^ower-be8preiit 

|Ah!  for  lighter  slumber  meant). 

They  .knew  seme  pestilential  blight 

Ltt»ed  in  his.  blood  with  deadly  mighty 

And  they  trembled  for  tlie  jnorrow. 
Thus  in  the  smitten  house  that  night. 

All  joy  was  changed  to  sorrow. , 

Tea,  swift  and  near,  the  fever-fiend 
Had  dogged  the  mariner's  homeward  way. 
One  ocean  south,  one  ocean  north. 
The  ship  from  red  Lymoon  sailed  forth. 
But  £ast  in  her  bold  the  dark  curse  lay; 
In  yain  blew  the  cool  west  wind. 
Week  after  week,  ho  now,  in  vaiii. 
Had  breathed  his  pleasant  native  air ; 
For  still  with  restless,  burning  brain. 
He  seemed  to  toss  on  a  fiery  main, 
'Neath  a  sky  of  copper  gUire. 
Under  his  window  a  swmbrier  grow. 
And  fragrance  his  boyhood  full  well  knew. 
In  at  the  open  lattice  flung ; 
The  thrush  in  his  own  old  pear-tree  sung. 
Toung  yoices  from  the  distance  home. 
Or  mower's  scythe  at  dewy  mom, 
Cock's  shrill  crowing,  all  around 
Sweet,  (amiUar  soent  or  sound,  • 

None  oottld  bring  his  spirit  peaee ; 
None  from  wandering  dreams  release. 
He  heard  an  angry  surf  still  thunder. 
Crashing  pUnks  beneath  him  sunder. 
Tumults  that,  ever  changing,  never  ceaae. 

"  Look,  look !  what'  glides  and  glitters  in  the 

brake? 
Is  it  a  panther,  or  green-crested  snake? 
Ah  I  cursed  M^lay — ^I  see  his  cruel  eye ; 
His  hissing  arrows  pierce  me  ?    Must  I  lie, 
Weltering  in  torture  on  this  hell-hot  brine ; 
Not  one  cool  drop  my  parching  throat  to  slake  t 
Jeeu  have  mercy !  what  a  fate  u  mine  1 " 

Tet  ever  his  mother's  yearning  gaie. 
Saintly  sad,  was  on  bim  dwelling ; 
Coald  it  not  penetrate  the  haze 
Of  fantasy,  and,  frenzy-quelling 
In  heart  and  brain,  soR-healing  flow  ? 
His  sister  came  with  noiseless  tread. 
And,  bending  o'er  the  sufferer's  bed, 
Lightly  laid  her  smooth,  cold  palm 
Upon  the  throbbing  brow ; 
And  with  the  touch  a  gradual  calm 
Stole  quietly,  diffusing  slow 
Sleep's  anguish-soothing  balm. 
Pain's  iron  links,  a  little  while 
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Belaxing,  tethls  spirit  rove 
In  vision  some  Atmntic  isle. 
Where  waved  the  tall  Areca  palm ; 
Fresh  breezes  fanned,  and  gushing  rills 
Marmnred,  as  in  green  English  groye 
They,  winding,  deepen  from  the  hills. 
And  momentary  smiled,  perchance, 
Dear  faces  thro^  the  shadowy  trance, 
His  unclosed  eye  saw  not,  though' near; 
Dear  voices  reached  the  spell-bound  ear. 
His  wakine  sMse  had  foiled  to  hear. 
Only  a  litue  ipace— too  soon 
The  fieij  scourge  from  slumber  burst, 
Swept  Idee  the  tyrahnous  typhoon, . 
Gathering  new  rage,  the  lost  the  worst ; 
Till  the  pulse  ebbed  low,  und  life 
Shrank  wasted  fh>m  the  strife. 

At  length  a  dreamless  stupor  deep 
Fell  on  him,  liker  death  than  sleep. 
At  eve  the  grave  physician  said  : 
"  No  more  availeth  human  aid ; 
Nature  will  thus  his  powers  restore, 
Or  else  he  sleeps  to  wake  no  more.** 
Alone  his  mother  watched  all  night. 
In  silent  a^ny  of  prayer. 
When  dimly  gleamed  the  dawning  light. 
She  thought,  "  Its  ghastly,  spectral  stare 
Makes  his  hue  so  ashen  white.'' 
But,  when  broadening  day  shone  bright, 
Froze  to  despair  her  shivering  dread. 
None  who  have  seen  that  leaden  mask 
Over  loved  features  grayly  spread, 
"  Whose  superscription  this  ?  "  need  ask. 
Soft  she  unclosed  the  door,  and  said, 
"  Come,'*  in  whisper  hoarse  and  low ; 

And  silently  they  came, 

One  by  one,  the  same 
Who  had  joyous  met  by  the  hearth  below. 
Only  three  short  weeks  ago. 
They  looked,  "  Is  it  life,  or  death  1 " 
She  beckoned  them  in,  and,  with  hushed  breath 
Standing  around,  they  saw  dismayed 
That  living  soul  already  laid 
The  shadow  of  the  grave  beneath. 

Kneeling  beside  his  hope,  his  pride, 

Felled  in  youtVs  prime,  his  sea-worn  son. 

Aloud  the  reverend  father  cried  : 

•*  Submissive  Lord,  wo  bow ;  Thy  will  bo  done ; 

Yet  grant  some  token  ere  my  child  depart, 

Thy  love  hath  ever  dwelt  within  his  heart, 

And  through  the  vale  of  darkness  safe  will  guide 

**  Amen,  amen,"  in  faltering  response  sighed 

Mother  and  children,  watchers  woe-begone* 

Oh,  mournful  vigils,  lingering  long ! 

Oh,  agonies  of  hope,  that  wrong 

Solemn  prayer  for  swift  release, 

And  the  nml's  eternal  peace ! 

Now  holy  calm,  now  wild  desire 

WiUi«Sck  suspense  alternate  tire. 

Till  very  consciousness  must  cease. 

Faint  the  reluctant  hours  expire ; 

The  mind  flows  back ;  as  in  a  dream 

Trivial  imaginations  stream 

Over  the  blank  of  grief, 

Bringing  no  relief. 

Haply  some  sudden  sound  without — 
A  sheep-dog's  bark,  or  schoolboy's  shout, 
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Or  careless  whistler  passing  near- 
May,  unaware,  pierce  the  dull  ear, 
And  feeble,  mystic  wonder  wake. 
And  straight  tlie  web  of  fancy  break ; 
The  awful  presence  over  all  ' 
Hovering  unseen  a  brooding  pall. 
"  Oh,  look !  what  change  is  there?  can  hope  re- 
vive? 
Lift  his  head  gently,  give  him  air  " 

As  drive 
Strong  winds    through  a  thunder-cloud,  and 

shear 
Athwart,  on  either  side,  its  blackness, 
Sweepii^g  the  empyrean  clear ; 
So,  from  the  stony  visage  rent, 
Instantaneously  withdrew 
The  heaviness,  the  livid  hue ; 
And  the  inward  spirit  shinitig  through. 
Serene,  ethereal  brightness  lent. 
His  eyes  unclosed  ;  their.  ga;?e  intent 
No  narrow,  stifling  limits  saw. 
No  aspects  blanched  by  love  and  awe- 
Far,  far  on  the  eternal  bent. 
Hark  1  from  his  lips  the  seamen's  cheer. 
Sudden,  deep-thrilling,  did  they  hear, 
"  Ijand  ahead  I  ^'  The  words  of  welcome  rose; 
Then  he  sank  back  in  isolate  repose. 

What  land  ?  Oh,  say,  thou  tempest-tost  I 
Whither  bath  thy  worn  bark  drifted, 
Seest  thou  thine  own  dear  native  coast- 
Vision  by  strong  desire  uplifted — 
Britain's  white  cliflTs  afar  appearing ; 
Or  art  thou  not,  full  surely,  nearing 
That  unknown  stmnd,  that  furthest  shore. 
Whence  wanderer  never  saileth  more  ? 
But  hush  1  again  he  speaks  with  steadfast  tone, 
"  Let  go  the  anchor.**    Now,  the  port  is  won. 
O  happy  mariner !  at  last. 
Ocean  storms  and  perils  past, 
Past  treacherous  rock  and  shelving  shoal, 
And  the  ravening  breakers'  roll. 
Securely  moored  in  haven  blest, 
Thy  weary  soul  hath  found  its  rest, 
Touching  now  the  golden  strand  ! 
Before  thee  lies  the  promised  land. 
To  thy  raptured  eyes  revealed 
(Eyes  on  earth  forever  scaled). 
Eternity's  reflected  splendor 
Transfignreth  the  hollow  brow 
And  the  shattered  hull  must  Vender, 
Landed,  the  free  spirit  now. 
Wayfarers  we,  on  a  homeless  sea. 
Bid  thee  not  return,  delay ; 
But  oh  1  one  word  of  parting  say  I 

Sweet,  solemn,  fnll,  those  final  accents  fell. 
Pledge  of  undying  peace :  he  spoke,   **  All's 

weU" 
Tea,  all  is  well ;  that  last  adieu 
Opened  Paradise  to  view ; 
While,  on  tremulous  i)!issing  sigh, 
The  happy  spirit  floated  by. 
O'er  mourning  hearts  in  anguish  hushed, 
Effluence  ecstatic  gushed ; 
They  saw  heaven 'k  gates  of  pearl  unfold 
Puven  courts  of  pures^t  gold. 
The  glorious  city  on  a  height 
Lost  in  distances  of  light ; 
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all's   well. — THE   CITY   OF  EXTREMITY. 


Heard  angelic  barpings  sweet, 
Voices  jubilant,  tbat  greet 
New-comers  through  the  floods  of  death ; 
Felt  softly  blow  a  passing  breath 
Celestial,  the  winnowings 
Viewless  of  etiiereal  wings. 
This  could  not  last  for  mortal  stndn. 
Transport  sinking  down  to  pain ; 
Yet  a  refulccnt  glimpse  of  heaven. 
Never  by  cloud  or  storm-blast  riven, 
Ray  from  love  divine,  shall  dwell 
On  all  who  heard  that  last  farewelL 
.Sweet,  faint  echoes,  never  dving. 

Of  far  homes  immortal  tell. 
Where  sorrows  cease,  and  tears  and  sighing ; 

Still  whispering :    "  All  is  wdl,  is  well. 

H.  Ii. 


THE  CITY  OF  EXTREMITY. 

Thbrb  is  a  place,  a  dreadful  place. 
Where  all  thmgs  go  at  whirlwind's  pace; 
We  call  it,  for  its  piteous  case. 
The  City  of  Extremity ! 

Two  millions  swelter  darkly  there, 
Beset  with  toil  and  want  and  care. 
And  many  herd  with  black  Despair, 
In  the  City  of  Extremity! 

Each  man  his  Qciehbor  screws  and  racks. 
Each  sinew  pays  its  utmost  tax. 
And  human  nature  strains  and  cracks. 
In  the  City  of  Extremity  1 

Horse  natore,  too,  as  sorely  worn. 
Tears,  chafes,  and  grinds,  both  night  and  mom ; 
O  God,  the  sufferings  dumbly  bomo 
In  the  City  of  Extremity ! 

Miles  off,  yon  see  the  smoke  arise 
Of  these  two  millions'  sacrifice. 
And  hear  the  roaring  agonies 
Of  the  City  of  Extremity  I 

God  kindly  gave  the  fruitful  eardi 
For  all  who  draw  from  it  their  birth ; 
But  'tis  a  gift  of  donbtfal  worth 
In  the  City  of  Extremity ! 

There  labor  is  a  deadly  fight, 
From  which,  at  best,  ^on  snatch  a  bito— 
And  yon  may  starve  m  thousands'  sight. 
In  the  City  of  Extremity ! 

Men  hate  the  unchristian  work  they  do, 
And  would  a  better  course  pnrsne. 
Did  fancied  Fate  not  bind  tnem  to 
The  City  of  Extremity  1 

They  loathe  the  place  they  do  It  in. 
Plunged,  amid  dirt  and  smoke  a&a  din^ 
Polluted  air,  disease,  and  sin, 
lu  the  City  of  Extremity ! 


They  fly  from  both  when  fly  thejr  can. 
As  neither  being  fit  for  man- 
As  if  just  Heaven  had  laid  its  ban 
On  the  City  of  Extremity ! 

0  dear-loved  friends,  do  not  forget, 
The  world  has  true  and  good  things  yet, 
Though  all  is  base  and  counterfeit 
In  ttxe  City  of  Extremity ! 

Still,  still  the  larks  at  heaven's  gate  sing, 
Still  flowers  beside  the  streamlet  sprix^. 
Unlike  their  ghastly  blossoming 
In  the  City  of  Extremity  1 

There  healthful  work  and  honest  gain 
Keep  youne  and  old  in  cheerful  strain. 
Unlike  the  narrowing  hurricane 
Of  the  City  of  Extremity  I 

Come  forth,  then  from  this  frightful  town. 
And  let  its  monstrous  size  die  down. 
Ere  a  new  deluge  come  to  drown 
The  City  of  Extremity ! 

^Chambers's  JanmaL 


THE  TWO  LAMENTS. 

7BOM  THB  OBRMAK. 

Otsb  a  new-filled  grave  a  maiden  tender. 
Planted  with  tears  and  praver  a  poplar  Blender^ 
"  Grow,  grow,  fair  tree,''^  she  saia, 
"Lift  to  the  stars  thy  head. 
Where  dwells  unseen  my  love; 
Bise,  ever  rise  above  I 

"  Let  every  branch  aspire. 

As  do  my  arms,  mine  eyes, 
Till  with  my  soul's  desire. 
Thy  summit,  mounting  higher. 
Be  hidden  in  the  skies. 
O  poplar  1  on  this  dear  mound  ever  shim 
A  faithful  emblem  of  my  love  and  woe." 

Over  a  new-made  grave  a  lover  benduu; 
A  willow  planted,  every  leaf  dowii4eadrag, 
"Droop  low  to  weep,**  he  said, 
"  Above  my  bine-eyed  maid : 
Sad  tree,  still  eaithward  bow. 
As  doth  my  spuit  now. 

"  Droop  till  thy  verdant  tresses 
The  hallowed  cold  turf  sweep. 
Mingling  their  light  caresses 
With  these  my  fond  lip  presses. 
Where  m^r  beloved  doth  sleep. 
O  willow  1  on  this  dear  monnd  shaft  tfaon  grow, 
A  faithful  emblem  of  my  love  and  woo." 

H.L. 

^Engliihwcman's  Journal, 
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THE   HAPPY   VALLEY. 


THE  HAPPY  VALLEY, 
I. 


A  8LOPIKO  path  between  th'  autumnal  woods, 
Where  the  pines  breath'd  an  echo  of  far  floods, 
Led  to  a  bank  from  which  the  ripe  fern  shook 
Its  speckled  plumage  o'er  the  wmding  brook. 
I  sat  and  list  ned  in  a  sunny  nook. 
While  at  my  feet  the  dead-ripe  apple  fell. 
Lifting  mine  eyes  from  off  an  olden  bpok 
To  wait  each  cadence  of  the  clear  aheep-beK, 
That  dropp'd  in  rills  of  music  down  the  sombre 
deU. 

II. 

Around  me  fell  th'  unutterable  rest 
Of  sunset,  as  beside  the  monarch's  bed 
Soft  evening  wept,  and  on  her  ovm  pure  breast 
Pillow'd  'mid  ros^  light  his  dying  bead. 
A  solitary  blackbird,  while  day  fled, 
gounded  his  golden  whistle  from  the  thorn. 
Her  thin  white  arms  the  ghostlike  mist  out- 
spread. 
The  nut-brown  partridge  whiir'd  along  the 
com, 
While  peep'd  above  the  trees  the  young  moon^s 
iv'ry  horn. 

III. 

I  sat  and  list'ncd ;  for  such  mystic  scene 
Of  earthly  rest  I  ne'er  had  dreamt  before. 
And  much  I  marvcU'd  if  what  here  had  been. 
Should  lure  us  back,  when  on  the  far-off  shore. 
If  led  by  angels  from  the  pearly  door, 
^  We  should  alight  upon  this  earth  made  new. 
The  same,  n^d  not  the  same  we  lov*d  of  yore, 
Stamp'd  with  the  signet  of  its  God  Anew, 
When  mortal  sin  and  grief  had  past  (or  ay^  Gcom 


view. 


IV. 


In  some  such  nook  I  pray'd  my  home  might 

bo. 
With  all  I  ever  lov'd  in  olden  time ; 
Dwelling  in  love,  a  sinless  company. 
Among  such  scenes  to  build  a  nobler  rhyme. 
To  tune  the  viewless  wires  to  strains  sublime ! 
Oh  I  blessed  rest,  to  cease  not  day  or  night. 
That  wondrous  song,  while  th'  everiasting 

chime 
Pealing  across  each  vale  and  gleamy  height, 
Proclaims  th'  eternal  sabbath  c^  the  joalini  of 

lijg^it. 

V. 

There,  then,  perchance,  some  face  I  once  did 

love 
And  lose  amid  the  restlessness  of  earth. 
With  the  soft  pleading  glances  of  a  dove. 
May  whisper  of  tlio  anj^s'  sinless  mirth, 
Untold  the  drama  of  this  human  birth. 


Itn  wajv^rd  lop^ngs,  ptssiomtt^  regitts, 
ImpatiQAt  snatchmgs  at  imagin'd  worth— 
And  the  vast  heap  of  Heaven's  forgotten 
debts^ 
God !  may  we  meet  where  no  tear  falls,  joy 
never  sets. 

VI, 

It  will  not  matter  4hon  who  4ov'd  in  vain, 
Wh^  Cor  the  wrong  love  cast  away  the  true ; 
fiow  each  man  wrought  his  robe  of  scorning 

pain 
Seeking  the  phantom  bliss  ho  never  knew— 
It  will  not  matter— if  among  the  few 
We  and  otur  own  sit  b^  the  crystal  stream. 
And  watch  otur  flifnl  life  rise  to  our  view, 
Peopled  with  idol-shapes,  a  ghastly  dream. 
When  Truth's  eternal  mountains  grandly  round 

US  gleam. 

VII. 

Who  Uu  pot  BMik'd  ;npQA  some  ciupQwom 

face 
The  ibem'ry  of  a  better  earlier  day. 
Something  divine  which  sin  might  not  eSkee, 
A  shred  of  i>eauty  which  would  not  decay  1 
Who  has  not  kmg'd  to  win  such  soul  to  pr^. 
To  charm  across-those  features  stem  and  wud 
(Where,  like  the  lightning,  stormy  passioiia 

phij) 
The  toQchaiMf  love-look  of  the  little  diUd, 
Ere  home  had  lost  its  light,  or  guilt  the  sotd 

dofil'd? 

VIII. 

Or  hast  then  pac'd  within  some  ruin'd  £»ae. 
Where  at  thy  feet  the  saintly  dead  have  slep^ 

tnd  the  night-wind  awoke  such  touching pab^ 
s  if  an  angel  in  the  moonlight  wept — 
While  the  troe  ivy  round  the  doister  eiept, 
Linff'ring  to  prove  that  Nature  still  lov'd  on. 
And  o'er  theur  grave  a  green  memorial  kept 
Of  those  her  Molars  who,  long  dead  and 
gone. 
Taught  Art  the  smile  of  Truth,  and  breatfa'd 
Li&  ioto  stone. 

IX. 

If  too,  ftri  some  such  yearning  wish  to  C17 
To  earth  In  all  her  ruin'd  loveliness : 
The  Lord  foi^gives  thy  sin,  thou  shalt  not  die- 
Hope  on  amid  thy  shame  and  dreariness — 
Ctesp  hli  dear  mi  in  thy  strong  love's  ca- 


He  will  not  rimnk  horn  ihy  poHnted  tonch^ 
Weep  o'er  their  toil-stains,  wipe  them  with 

each  tress ; 
Soon  o*er  thy  brow  a  glorious  Hope  shall 

flash, 
"  Poi^ven  many  sins,  because  she  lovM  much." 

Auur  Bbodbick. 
'^DMm  Umvenitjf  Magazine* 
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From  The  CombiU  Magazine^ 
THE  FOUR  GEOBQES. 
fijufgtcnm  OF  luifiisits,  MosAu,  comr  asp 

Town  I4VS. 

I.— Oeobge  thb  Ferot. 

A  YSBT  few  years  since,  I  Hnev  fainijiiarly 
a  lady  yrho  bad  been  asked  in  mairiage  by 
Horace  Walpole ;  who  bad  been  patted  on 
the  bead  by  George  L  Tbis  lady  bad 
Juiocked  at  Jobnson^  door ;  bad  been  inti- 
mate witb  Fox,  tbe  beautiful  Georgina  of 
Devonsbire,  and  tbat  brilliant  Wbig  society 
of  tbe  reign  of  George  III. ;  b$kd  known  tbe 
Ducbess  of  Queensberry,  tbe  patroness  of 
Gay  and  Prior,  tbe  admired  younji^  beauty 
of  tbe  court  of  Queen  Anne.  I  often  tbougbt, 
as  I  took  mv  kind  old  friend's  band,  bow 
witb  it  I  beld  on  to  tbe  old  society  of  wits 
and  men  of  tbe  world.  I  could  travel  back 
for  seven  score  years  of  time — have  glimpses 
of  Brummell,  Selwyn,  Cbesterfield  and  tbe 
men  of  pleasure ;  of  Walpole  and  Conway  j 
of  Jobnson,  Reynolds,  Goldsmitb ;  of  Nortb, 
Cbatbam,  Newcastle ;  of  tbe  fair  maids  of 
honor  of  George  IL's  court ;  of  tbe  German 
retainers  of  George  L's ;  wbere  Addison  was 
secretary  of  state ;  wbere  Dick  Steele  beld 
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bumble  wood-built  nlace,  witb  a  great  brick 
cburcfa,  wbicb  be  seaulously  frequented,  and 
in  wbicb  be  and  otbers  of  bis  bouse  lie 
buried.  He  was  a  very  religious  lord,  and 
called  William  tbe  Pious  by  nis  small  circle 
pf  subjects,  over  wbofai  be  ruled  till  fate  de- 
prived bim  botb  of  sigbt  and  reason.  Some- 
times, in  bis  latter  diys,  tbe  good  duke  bad 
fiflimpses  of  mental  lig^t,  wbcn  be  would  bid 
bis  musicians  play  tbe  psalm-tunes  wbicb  be 
loved.  One  tbinks  oir  a  descendant  of  bis, 
two  hundred^  years  afterwards,  blind,  old, 
and  lost  of  wits,  singing  Handel  in  Windsor 
Tower. 

^  William  tbe  Pious  bad  fifteen  cbildren, 
eigbt  dai|gbters  and  seven  sons,  wbo,  as  tbe 
property  left  among  tbem  was  small,  drew 
lots  to  aetermine  wbicb  one  of  tbcm  sbould 
marry,  and  continue  tbe  stout  race  of  tbe 
Guelpbs.  Tbe  lot  fell  on  Duke  George,  tbe 
sixtb  brotber.  Tbe  otbers  remained  single, 
or  contracted  left-banded  marriages  t&er 
tbe  princely  lasbion  of  tboso  days.  It  is  a 
^ueer  picture — ^that  of  tbe  old  prince  d}ing 
in  bis  little  wood-built  capital,  and  bis  seven 
sons  tossing  up  wbicb  sbould  inberit  and 
transmit  tbe  crown  of  Brentford.  Duke 
George,  tbe  lucky  prize-man,  made  tbe  tour 


place ;   wbitber  tbe  great  Marlborougb  A>f  Europe,  during  wbicb  be  visited  tbe  court 


came  witb  bis  fiery  spouse ;  wben  Pope  and 
Bwilt  and  Bolingbroke  yet  lived  and  wrote. 
Of  a  society  so  vast,  busy,  brilliant,  it  is  im- 
possible in  four  brief  cbapters  to  give  a  com- 
plete notion;  but  we  may  peep  bere  and 
tbere  into  tbat  bygone  worm  of  tne  Georges, 
see  wbat  tbey  and  tbeir  courts  were  Uke ; 
glance  at  tbe  people  round  about  tbem ;  look 
at  past  manners,  &sbions,  pleasures,  and 
contrast  tbem  witb  our  own.  I  have  to  say 
tbus  mucb  by  wav  of  preface,  because  tbe 
subject  of  tbese  lectures  bave  been  misun- 
derstood, and  I  bave  been  taken  to  task  for 
not  having  given  grave  bistorical  treatises, 
wbicb  it  never  was  my  intention  to  attempt. 
Not  about  battles,  about  politics,  about 
statesmen  and  measures  of  state,  did  I  ever 
think  to  lecture  you :  but  to  sketch  the  man- 
ners and  life  of  tbe  old  world ;  to  amuse  for 
a  few  hours  with  talk  about  the  old  society ; 
and,  witb  tbe  result  of  many  a  day's  and 
night's  pleasant  reading,  to  try  and  wile 
away  a  few  winter  evenings  for  my  hearers. 
Among  the  German  princes  wno  ^at  un- 
der Luther  at  Wittenberg,  was  Duke'Emest 
of  Celle,  whose  younger  son,  William  of 
LUneburg,  was  the  progenitor  of  tbe  illus- 
trious Hanoverian  bouse  atpresent  reigning 
in  Great  Britain.  Duke  William  heM  Ins 
eourt  at  Celle,  a  little  town  of  ten  thousand 
people  tbat  lies  on  tbe  railway  line  between 
Hamburg  and  Hanover,  in  the  midst  of 
gryt  plains  of  sand,  upon  the  river  Aller. 
wh^  Duke  William  had  it,  it  was  a  very 


of  Queen  Elizabeth;  and  in  tbe  year  1617, 
came  back  and  settled  at  Zell,  witb  a  wife 
out  of  Darmstadt.  His  remaining  brothers 
all  kept  their  house  at  Zell,  for  economy's 
sake.  And  presently,  in  due  course,  tbey 
all  died — ^all  tbe  honest  dukes ;  Ernest,  and 
Christian,  and  Augustus,  and  Maspius,  and 
George,  and  John — and  tbey  are  buried  in 
the  brick  church  of  Brentfcrd  yonder,  by 
tbe  sandy  banks  of  tbe  Aller. 

Dr.  Vebse  gives  a  pleasant  glimpse  of  the 
way  of  life  of  our  dukes  in  Zell.  "  When  the 
trumpeter  on  the  tower  has  blown,"  Duke 
Christian  orders — viz.,  at  nine  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  and  four  in  the  evening,  every  one 
must  be  present  at  meals,  and  those  wbo  are 
not  must  go  without.  None  of  the  servants, 
unless  it  be  a  knave  wbo  has  been  ordered  to 
ride  out,  shall  eat  or  drink  in  the  kitchen  or 
cellar ;  or,  without  special  leave,  fodder  his 
horses  at  tbe  prince's  cost.  Wben  the  meal 
is  served  in  tbe  court-room,  a  pa^o  shall  go 
round  and  bid  every  one  be  qmct  and  or- 
derly, forbidding  all  cursing,  swearing,  and 
rudeness ;  all  throwing  about  of  bread,  bones, 
or  roast,  or  pocketing  of  tbe  same.  Every 
morning,  at  seven,  tbe  squires  shall  bave 
tbeir  mominff  soup,  along  with  which,  and 
dinner,  they  snail  be  served  with  their  under- 
drink— every  morning  except  Friday  morn- 
ing, when  tnere  was  sermon,  and  no  drink. 
Every  evening  they  shall  have  their  beer, 
and  at  night  their  sleep-drink.  Tbe  butler 
is  espeddly  warned  not  to  allow  noble  or 
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simple  to  go  into  the  cellar :  wine  shall  only 
be  served  at  the  prince's  or  councillor's  table ; 
and  every  Monday,  the  honest  old  Duke 
Christian  ordains  tne  accounts  shall  be  ready, 
and  the  expenses  in  the  kitchen,  the  wine 
and  beer  cellar,  the  bakehouse  and  stable, 
made  out. 

Duke  George,  the  marrying  duke,  did  not 
stop  at  home  to  partake  of  the  beer  and  wine, 
ana  the  sermons.  He  went  about  fighting 
wherever  there  was  profit  to  be  had.  He 
served  as  general  in  the  army  of  the  circle 
of  Lower  Saxony,  the  Fjotestant  army ;  then 
he  went  over  to  the  emperor,  and  fought  in 
his  armies  in  Germany  and  Italy :  and  when 
Gustavus  Adolphus  appeared  in  Germany, 
George  took  service  as  a  Swedish  general, 
and  seized  the  Abbey  of  HOdesheim  as  his 
share  of  the  plunder.  Here,  in  the  year 
1641,  Duke  George  died,  leaving  four  sons 
behind  him,  from  the  youngest  of  whom  de- 
scend our  royal  Georges. 

Under  these  children  of  Duke  George,  the 
old  God-fearing,  simple  ways  of  ZeU  appear 
to  have  gone  out  of  mode.  The  second 
brother  was  constantly  visiting  Venice,  and 
leading  a  jolly,  wicked  life  there.  It  was  the 
most  jovial  of  all  places  at  the  end  of  th% 
seventeenth  century ;  and  military  men,  after 
a  campaign,  rushea  thither,  as  the  warriors 
of  the  Alnes  rushed  to  Paris  in  1814,  to  gam- 
ble, and  rejoice,  and  partake  of  all  sorts  of 
^dless  delights.  This  prince,  then,  loving 
Venice  and  its  pleasures,  brou^^ht  Italian 
singers  and  dancers  back  with  him  to  quiet 
old  ZcU  $  and,  worse  still,  demeaned  himself 
by  marrying  a  French  lady  of  birth,  quite  in- 
ferior to  his  own — ^Eleanor  D'Olbreuse,  from 
whom  our  queen  is  descended.  Eleanor  had 
a  pretty  daughter,  who  inherited  a  great  for- 
tune, which  inflamed  her  cousin,  George 
Louis  of  Hanover,  with  a  desire  to  marry 
her ;  and  so,  with  her  beauty  and  her  riches, 
she  came  to  a  sad  end. 

It  is  too  long  to  tell  how  the  four  sons  of 
Duke  George  divided  his  territories  amongst 
them,  and  how,  finally,  they  came  into  posses- 
sion of  the  son  of  the  youngest  of  the  four.  Li 
this  generation  the  Frotestant  faith  was  nearly 
extinguished  in  the  family ;  and  then  where 
should  we  in  England  have  gone  for  a  king  P 
The  third  brother  also  took  delight  in  Italy, 
where  the  priests  converted  him  and  his  Frot- 
estant chaplain  too.  Mass  was  said  in  Han- 
over once  more ;  and  Italian  soprani  piped 
their  Latin  rhymes  in  place  of  the  hymns 
which  William  the  Pious  and  Dr.  Luther 
sang.  Louis  XIV.  ^ve  this  and  other  con- 
verts a  splendid  pension.  Crowds  of  French- 
men and  brilliant  French  fashions  came  into 
his  court.  It  is  incalculable  how  much  that 
royal  bigwig  cost  Germany.  Every  prince 
imitated  the  French  king,  and  had  nis  Ver- 


sailles, his  Wilhelmshohe  or  Ludwigalustt 
his  court  and  its  splendors ;  his  gardens  laid 
out  with  statues;  nis  fountains,  and  water^ 
works,  and  Tritons ;  his  actors,  and  dancers, 
and  singers,  and  fiddlers ;  his  harem,  with  its 
inhabitants ;  his  diamonds  and  duchies  for 
these  latter;  his  enormous  festivities^  his 
gaming-tables,  tournaments,  masquerades, 
and  banouets  lasting  a  week  long,  ior  which 
the  people  paid  with  their  money,  when  the 
poor  wretches  had  it ;  with  their  bodies  and 
very  blood  when  they  had  none;  being  sold 
in  thousands  by  their  lords  and  masters,  who 
gayly  dealt  in  soldiers,  staked  a  regiment 
upon  the  red  at  the  gaming-table ;  swapped  a 
battalion  against  a  danang-girl's  diamond 
necklace;  and,  as  it  were,  pocketed  their 
people. 

As  one  views  Europe,  through  contempo- 
rary books  of  travel  in  the  early  part  of  the 
last  century,  the  landscape  is  awful — wretched 
wastes,  beggarly  and  plundered ;  half-burned 
cottages  and  tremblmg  peasants  gathering 
piteous  harvests ;  gangs  of  such  trampling 
along  with  bayonets  behind  them,  and  cor- 

§  orals  with  canes  and  cats-of-nine-tails  to 
Off  them  to  barracks.  By  these  passes  my 
lord's  gilt  carriage  floundering  through  the 
ruts,  as  he  swears  at  the  postihons,  and  toils 
on  to  the  Besidenz.  Hard  b\%  but  away 
from  the  noise  and  brawling  of  the  citizens 
and  buyers,  is  Wilhelmslust  or  Ludwigsruhey 
or  Monbiiou,  or  Versailles — ^it  scarcely  mat- 
ters whicn, — ^near  to  the  city,  shut  out  by 
woods  from  the  beggared  country,  the  enor- 
mous, hideous,  glided,  monstrous  maible 
palace,  where  the  prince  is,  and  ihe  court, 
and  the  trim  gardens,  and  huge  fountains^ 
and  the  forest  where'  the  ragged  peasants 
are  beating  the  game  in  (it  is  death  to  them 
to  touch  a  feather) ;  and  the  jolly  hunt 
sweeps  by  with  its  uniform  of  crimson  and 
cold ;  and  the  prince  gallops  ahead  puffing 
his  ro3ral  horn ;  and  his  lords  and  mistresses 
ride  after  him ;  and  the  stag  is  pulled  down ; 
and  the  grand  huntsman  gives  the  knifb 
in  the  midst  of  a  chorus  of  bugles ;  and  tis 
time  the  court  go  home  to  dinner ;  and  our 
noble  traveller,  it  may  be  the  Baron  of  Poll- 
nitz,  or  the  Count  de  Konigsmarck,  or  the 
excellent  Chevalier  de  Seingalt,  sees  the  pro- 
cession gleaming  through  me  trim  avenues 
of  the  wood,  and  hastens  to  the  inn,  and 
sends  his  noble  name  to  the  marshal  of  the 
court  Then  our  nobleman  arrays  himself 
in  creen  and  gold,  or  pink  and  silver,  in  the 
richest  Paris  mode,  and  is  introduced  by  the 
chamberlain,  and  makes  his  bow  to  the  joUy 
prince,  and  the  gracious  princess;  and  is 
presented  to  the  chief  lords  and  ladies,  and 
then  comes  supper  and  a  bank  at  Faro,  where 
he  loses  or  wms  a  thousand  pieces  by  day- 
light.   If  it  is  a  German  court,  you  may  add 
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not  a  little  drunkenness  to  this  picture  of 
Ingh  life ;  but  German,  or  French,  or  Span- 
ish, if  you  can  sec  out  of  your  palace-win- 
dows, beyond  the  trim-cut  forest  vistas,  mis*' 
ery  is  lying  outside ;  hunger  is  stalking  about 
the  bare  Tillages,  listlessly  following  preca- 
rious husbanc&y ;  ploughing  stony  fields  with 
starved  cattle ;  or  fearfully  taking  in  scanty 
harvests.    Augustus  is  fat  and  jolly  on  his 
throne ;  he  can  knock  down  an  ox,  and  eat 
one  almost ;  his  mistress  Aurora  von  Kon- 
igsmarck  is  the  loveliest,  the  wittiest  crea- 
ture ;  his  diamonds  are  the  biggest  and  most 
briUmnt  in  the  world,  and  his  feasts  as  splen- 
did as  those  of  Versailles.    As  for  Louis  the 
Great,  he  is  more  than  mortal.    Lift  up 
your  clances  respectfully,  and  mark  him  ev- 
xng  Madame  de  Fontanges  or  Madame  ae 
Montespan  from  under  his  sublime  periwig, 
as  he  passes  through  the  great  gallery  where 
ViUars,  and  Vendome,  and  Berwick,  and 
Boussuet,  and  Masillon  are  waiting.    Can 
court  be  more  splendid ;  nobles  and  knights 
more  gallant  and  superb ;  ladies  more  lovely  ? 
A  grander  monarch,  or  a  more  miserable 
starved  wretch  than  the  peasant  his  subject, 
you  cannot  look  on.   Let  us  bear  both  tnese 
types  in  mind,  if  we  wish  to  estimate  the  old 
society  properly.    Remember  the  glory  and 
the  chivaliy  ?    Yes !    Remember  the  grace 
and  beauty,  the  splendor  and  lofty  polite- 
ness ;   the  gallant  courtesy  of  Fontenoy, 
where  the  French  line  bids  the  gentlemen 
of  the  English  guard  to  fire  first ;  the  noble 
constancy  of  the  old  king  and  Villars  his 
general,  who  fits  out  the  last  army  with  the 
uist  crown-piece  from  the  treasury,  and  goes 
to  >meet  the  enemy  and  die  or  conquer  for 
France  at  Denain.    But  roimd  all  that  royal 
splendor  lies  a  nation  enslaved  and  ruined ; 
tnere  are  people  robbed  of  their  rights — 
communities  laid  waste — ^faith,  justice,  com- 
merce trampled   upon,  and  wellnigh   de- 
stroyed— ^nay,  in  the  very  centre  of  royalty 
itseu,  what  horrible  stains  and  meaimess, 
crime  and  shame !    It  is  but  to  a  silly  har- 
lot that  some  of  the  noblest  genUemen,  and 
some  of  the  proudest  women  in  the  world 
are  bowing  down ;  it  is  the  j)rice  of  a  mis- 
erable province  that  the  king  ties  in  dia- 
monds round  his  mistress'  wBte  neck.    In 
the  first  half  of  the  last  century,  I  say,  this 
is  going  on  all  Europe  over.    Saxony  is  a 
waste ^  as  well-  as  Picardy  or  Artois ;  and 
Versailles  is  only  larger  and  not  worse  than 
Herrenhausen. 

It  was  the  first  elector  of  Hanover  who 
made  the  fortunate  match  which  bestowed 
the  race  of  Hanoverian  sovereigns  upon  us 
Britons.  Nine  years  after  Cburles  Stuart 
lost  his  head,  his  niece  Sophia,  one  of  many 
children  of  another  luckless  dethroned  sov- 
ereign,  the  Elector  Palatine,  married  Eniest 
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Augustus  of  Brunswick,  and  brought  the  re- 
version to  the  crown  of  the  three  kingdoms 
in  her  scanty  trousseau.  One  of  the  nand- 
somest,  the  most  cheerful,  sensible,  shrewd, 
accomjplished  of  women,  was  Sophia,  daugh- 
ter of^poor  Frederick,  the  winter  king  of 
Bohemia.  The  other  daughters  of  lovely, 
unhappy  Elizabeth  Stuart  went  ofi*  into  the 
Cathouc  Church;  this  one,  luckily  for  her 
family,  remained,  I  cannot  say  faitmul  to  the 
Reformed  Religion,  but  at  least  she  adopted 
no  other.  An  agent  of  the  French  kin^*s, 
Gourville,  a  convert  himself,  strove  to  bnng 
her  and  her  husband  to  a  sense  of  the  truth; 
and  tells  us  that  he  one  day  asked  Madame 
the  Duchess  of  Hanover,  of  what  religion 
her  daughter  was,  then  a  pretty  girl  of  thir- 
teen years  old.  The  duchess  rcpUed  that 
the  princess  tD<u  of  no  religion  as  yet.  They 
were  waiting  to  know  of  what  religion  her 
husband  would  be,  Protestant  or  Catholic, 
before  instructing  her!  And  the  Duke  of 
Hanover  having  heard  all  Gourville's  pro- 
posal, said  that  a  change  would  be  advan- 
tageous to  his  house,  but  that  he  himself  was 
too  old  to  change. 

This  shrewd  woman  had  such  keen  eyes  that 
she  knew  how  to  shut  them  upon  occasion, 
and  was  blind  to  many  faults  which  it  ap- 
peared that  her  husband  the  Bishop  of  Os- 
naburg  and  Duke  of  Hanover  committed. 
He  loved  to  take  his  pleasure  like  other  sov- 
ereigns— was  a  merry  prince,  fond  of  dinner 
and  the  bottle ;  liked  to  go  to  Italy,  as  his 
brothers  had  done  before  him ;  and  we  read 
how  he  jovially  sold  six  thousand  seven  hun- 
dred of  his  Hanoverians  to  the  seigniory  of 
Venice.  They  went  bravely  off  to  the  Mo- 
rea,  under  command  of  Ernest's  son.  Prince 
Max,  and  only  one  thousand  four  hundred 
of  them  ever  came  home  again.  The  Ger- 
man princes  sold  a  good  deal  of  this  kind  of 
stock.  You  may  remember  how  George 
IIL's  government  purchased  Hessians,  and 
the  use  we  made  of  them  during  the  War 
of  Independence. 

The  ducats  Duke  Ernest  got  for  his  sol- 
diers he  spent  in  a  series  of  the  most  bril- 
liant entertainments.  Nevertheless,  the  jov- 
ial prince  was  economical,  and  kept  a  steady 
eye  upon  his  own  interests.  He  achieved 
the  electoral  dignity  for  himself:  he  married 
his  eldest  son  Geoi^  to  his  beautiful  cousin 
of  Zell ;  and  sending  his  sons  out  in  com- 
mand of  armies  to  fi^ht — ^now  on  this  side, 
now  on  that — ^he  lived  on,  taking  his  pleas- 
ure, and  scheming  his  schemes,  a  merry, 
wise  prince  enough,  not,  I  fear,  a  moral 
prince,  of  which  kind  we  shall  have  but  very 
few  specimens  in  the  course  of  these  lec- 
tures. 

Ernest  Augustus  had  seven  children  in 
all,  some  of  whom  were  scapegraces,  and 
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rebelled  against  the  parental  system  of  primo- 
geniture and  non-diyision  of  property  which 
the  clecter  ordained.  "  Gustchen,"  the  elec- 
tress  writes  about  her  second  son :  "  Poor 
Qus  is  thrust  out,  and  his  father  will  give 
him  no  more  keep.  I  laugh  in  the  day,  and 
cry  all  night  about  it ;  for  I  am  a  fool  with 
my  children."  Three  of  the  six  died  fight- 
ing against  Turks,  Tartars,  Frenchmen. 
One  of  them  conspired,  revolted,  fled  to 
Rome,  leaving  an  agent  behind  him,  whose 
head  was  taken  off.  The  daughter,  of  whose 
early  education  we  have  made  mention,  was 
married  to  the  Elector  of  Brandenburg,  and 
so  her  religion  settled  finally  on  the  Protes- 
tant side. 

A  niece  of  the  Electress  Sophia— who  had 
been  made  to  change  her  religion,  and  marry 
ihe  Duke  of  Orleans,  brother  of  the  French 
king ;  a  woman  whose  honest  heart  was  al- 
ways with  her  friends  and  dear  old  Deutsch- 
land,  though  her  fiit  little  body  was  confined 
at  Paris,  or  Marly,  or  Versailles — ^has  left 
us,  in  her  enormous  correspondence  (part  of 
which  has  been  printed  in  German  and 
French)  recollections  of  the  electress,  and  of 
George  her  son.  Elizabeth  Charlotte  was 
at  Osnaburg  when  George  was  bom  (1660). 
She  narrowly  escaped  a  whipj)ing  for  being 
in  the  way  on  that  auspicious  day.  She 
seems  not  to  have  liked  little  George,  nor 
George  grown  up ;  and  represents  him  as 
odiously  hard,  cold,  and  silent.  Silent  he 
may  have  been :  not  a  jolly  prince  Uke  his 
father  before  him,  but  a  prudent,  quiet,  self- 
ish potentate,  goin^  his  own  way,  managing 
his  own  affairs,  and  understanding  his  own 
interests  remarkably  welL 

In  his  father's  lifetime,  and  at  the  head  of 
the  Hanover  forces  of  eight  or  ten  thousand 
men,  Geor^  served  the  emperor,  on  the 
Danube  against  Turks,  at  the  siege  of  Vienna, 
in  Italy,  and  on  the  Rhine.  When  he  suc- 
ceeded to  the  electorate,  he  handled  its  afl^irs 
with  great  prudence  and  dexterity.  He  was 
very  much  liked  bjr  his  people  of  Hanover. 
He  did  not  show  his  feelings  much,  but  he 
cried  heartily  on  leaving  them ;  as  they  used 
for  joy  when  he  came  back.  He  showed  an 
uncommon  prudence  and  coolness  of  be- 
havior when  he  came  into  hift  kingdom ;  ex- 
hibiting no  elation;  reasonably  doubtful 
whether  he  should  not  be  tumea  out  some 
day ;  looking  upon  himself  only  as  a  lodger, 
and  making  the  most  of  his  brief  tenure  of 
St.  James*  and  Hampton  Court ;  plimdering, 
it  is  true,  somewhat,  and  dividing  amongst 
his  German  followers ; — ^but  what  could  oe 
expected  of  a  sovereign  who  at  home  could 
sell  his  subjects  at  so  many  ducats  per  head, 
and  make  no  scruple  in  so  disposing  of  them  ? 
I  fancy  a  considerable  shrewdness,  prudence, 
and  even  moderation  in  his  ways.  /The  Ger- 


man Protestant  was  a  cheaper,  and  better, 
and  kinder  king  than  the  Catholic  Stuart  in 
whose  chair  he  sat,  and  so  far  loyal  to  Eng* 
land,  that  he  let  England  govern  herself. 

Having  these  lectm-es  in  view,  I  made  it 
my  business  to  visit  that  ugly  cradle  in  which 
our  Georges  were  nursed.  The  old  town  of 
Hanover  must  look  still  pretty  much  as  in 
the  time  when  George  Louis  left  it.  The 
gardens  and  pavilions  of  Herrenhausen  are 
scarce  changed  since  the  day  when  the  stout 
old  Electress  Sophia  fell  down  in  her  last 
walk  there,  preceding  but  by  a  few  weeks  to 
the  tomb  James  n.'s  daughter,  whose  death 
made  way  for  the  Brunswick  Stuarts  in  Eng- 
land. 

The  two  first  royal  Georges,  and  their 
father,  Ernest  Augustus,  had  quite  royal  no- 
tions regarding  marriage ;  and  Louis  XIV. 
and  Charles  II.  scarce  distinguished  them- 
selves more  at  Versailles  or  St.  James*,  than 
these  German  sultans  in  their  little  dty  on 
the  banks  of  the  Leine.  You  may  see  at 
Herrenhausen  the  very  rustic  theatre  in 
which  Hhe  Platens  danced  and  performed 
masques,  and  sang  before  the  elector  and 
his  sons.  There  are  the  very  fauni  and 
dryads  of  stone  still  glimmering  through  thd 
branches,  still  grinning  and  piping  the& 
ditties  of  no  tone,  as  in  the  days  when  p^ted 
nymphs  hung  garlands  round  them;  ap- 
peared un^er  vkeit  leafy  arcades  with  ^t 
crooks,  guiding  rams  with  ^t  horns ;  de- 
scended from  **  machines  "  m  the  guise  of 
Di^na  and  Minerva ;  and  delivered  immense 
allegorical  compliments  to  the  princes  re- 
turned home  from  the  campaign. 

That  was  a  curious  state  of  morals  and 
politics  in  Europe ;  a  queer  consequence  of 
the  triumph  of  the  monarchical  principle. 
Feudalism  was  beaten  down.  The  nobuity, 
in  its  quarrels  with  the  crown,  had  pretty 
well  succumbed,  and  the  monarch  was  all  in 
all.  ^  He  became  almost  divine:  t^e  proudest 
and  'most  ancient  eentryof  the  land  did 
menial  service  for  him.  Who  should  carry 
Louis  XIV.'s  candle  when  he  went  to  bedP 
what  prince  of  the  blood  should  hold  the 
king's  shirt  when  his  most  Christian  majesty 
changed  that  garment? — the  French  m^ 
moirs  of  the  seventeenth  centiiry  are  full  of 
such  details  and  squabbles.  The  tradition 
is  not  yet  extinct  m  Europe.  Any  of  you 
who  were  present,  as  myriads  were,  at  uiat 
splendid  pageant,  the  opening  of  our  Crystal 
Palace  in  London,  must  have  seen  two  noble 
lords,  great  officers  of  the  household,  with 
ancient  pedigrees,  with  embroidered  coats, 
and  stafs  on  their  breasts  and  wands  in  their 
hands,  walking  backwards  for  near  the  spacd 
of  a  mile,  while  the  royal  procession  made 
its  progress.  Shall  we  wonder — shall  we  be 
angry— shall  we  laugh  at  these  old  world 
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ocromoiiietP  View  them  as  yon  will, 
ooxiHng  to  your  mood;  and  with  scorn  or 
with  respect,  or  with  anger  and  sorrow,  as 
jrour  temper  leads  you.  Up  goes  Oesler's 
oat  upon  the  pole.  Salute  tlmt  symbol  of 
sovereignty  with  heartfelt  awe ;  or  with  a 
sulky  sorug  of  acquiescence,  or  with  a  grin- 
^Ag  obeis^ce;  or  with  a  stout  rebellious 
BO^— elap  your  own  beayer  down  on  your 
pate,  and  refuse  to  doff  it  t^  that  spangled 
^Tot  and  ilatinting  feather.  I  make  no 
eoaMeiit  upon  the  spectators*  beharior  $  all 
I  SOT  is,  that  Oeslers  cap  is  still  up  in  the 
Bmet^laee  of  Europe,  and  not  a  few  folks 
»re  still  Kneeling  to  it. 

Put  dumsy,  mgh  Dufoh  statues  in  place 
of  the  marbles  of  Versailles :  fancy  Herrcn- 
hausen  waterworks  in   place  of  those  of 
Marly:  spread  the  tables  with  Schweins- 
kopl^  Specksupne,  Leberkuchen,  and  the  like 
d^cacies,  in  place  of  the  French  cuisine ; 
and  Atnc^  Frau  von  £ielmanse|^  dancing 
with  Count  Kammerjunker  Quinni,  or  sing- 
ing French  songs  with  the  most  awful  Ger- 
man accent:  imagine  a  coarse  Versailles, 
sod  we  have  a  Hanover  before  us.    "  I  am 
BOW  got  into  the  region  of  beauty,^  writes 
Mary  wortley,  from  Hanover  in  1716 ;  "all 
tike  women  have  literally  rosy  cheeks,  snowy 
ror^eads  and  necks,  iet  eyebrows,  to  whicn 
may  generally  be  added  coat-black   hair. 
These  perfections  never  leave  them  to  the 
dbnr  <tf  their  death,  and  have  a  veir  fine 
eifieet  by  cuidle-light ;  but  I  could  wisn  they 
were  lumdsome  with  a  little  variety.    They 
resemble  one  another  as  Mrs.  Salmon's  court 
of  Great  Britain,  and  are  in  as  much  dan^ 
of  melting  away  by  two  nearly  approaching 
the  fire."    The  sly  Mary  Wortley  saw  this 
painted  seraglio  of  the  mrst  Geor^  at  Han- 
over, the  year  after  his  accession  to  the 
British  throne.    There  were  great  doings 
and  feasts  there.    Here   Lady  Mary  saw 
George  H.  too.    '*  I  can  tell  you,  without 
flattery  or  partiality,"  she  says,  "that  our 
yoong  prince  has  all  the  accomplishments 
that  It  is  possible  to  have  at  his  age,  with  an 
air  of  spnghtliness  and  understanding,  and 
a  something  so  yery  engaging  in  his  be- 
havior that  needs  not  the  advantage  of  his 
imnk  to  appear  charming."    I  find  elsewhere 
similar  panegyrics  upon  Frederick  Prince  of 
Wales,  George  II. 's  son ;  imd  upon  George 
HI.,  of  course,  and  upon  George  IV.  in  on 
eminent  degree.     It  was  the  rule  to  be 
daszled  by  princes,  and  people's  eyes  winked 
quite  honestly  at  that  royal  radiance. 

The  electoral  court  of  Hanover  was  nu- 
merous—pretty well  paid,  as  ^mes  went; 
abovo  all,  paid  with  a  regularity  which  few 
other  Ettfopean  courts  could  boafst  ot  Per- 
bi^  you  will  be  amused  to  know  how  the 
electot^l  eonrt  wias  composed.    There  were 
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the  princes  of  the  house  in  the  first  class ;  in 
the  second,  the  single  field-marshal  of  the 
army  (the  contingent  was  eighteen  thousandy 
Polmita  says,  and  the  elector  had  other 
fourteen  thousand  troops  in  his  pay).  Then 
follow,  in  due  order,  the  authorities  ciyil  and 
military,  the  working  priyy  coimcillors,  the 
generals  of  cayalry  and  infantiy,  in  the  thii'd 
class ;  the  high  chamberlain,  high  marshals 
of  the  court,  nigh  masters  of  the  horse,  the 
major-generals  of  cavalry  and  infantry,  in 
the  fourth  class,  down  to  the  majors,  the 
Ho^unkers  or  pages,  the  secretaries  or  as- 
sessors, of  the  tenth  class,  of  whom  all  were 
noble. 

VTe  find  the  master  of  the  horse  had  one 
thousand  and  ninety  thalcrs  of  pay ;  the  high 
chamberlain,  two  thousand — a  thaler  being 
about  three  shillings  of  our  money.    There 
were  two  chamberlains,  and  one  for  the 
princess;  five  gentlemen  of  the  chamber, 
and  five  gentlemen  ushers ;  eleven  pages  and 
personages  to  educate  these  young  noblemen 
— such  as  a  governor,  a  preceptor,  a  fecht- 
meister,  or  fencing  master,  and  a  dancine 
ditto,  this  latter  with  a  handsome  salary  of 
four  hundred  thalers.     There  were  three 
body  and  court  physicians,  with  eight  hun- 
dred and  five   hundred   thalers;    a  court 
barber,  six  hundred  thalers ;  a  court  organ- 
ist ;  two  musikanten ;  four  French  fiddlers ; 
twelve  trumpeters,  and  a  bugler;  so  that 
there  was  plen^  of  music,  profane  and  pious, 
in  Hanover.    There  were  ten  chamber  wat- 
ers, and  twenty-four  lacqueys  in  livery ;  a 
mattre-d'hotcl,  and  attendants  of  the  kitchen; 
a  French  cook ;  a  body  cook ;  ten  cooks ;  six 
cooks'  assistants;  two  Braten  masters,  or 
masters  of  the  roast — (one  fancies  enormous 
spits  turning  slowly,  and  the  honest  masters 
of  the  roast  Dcladling  the  dripping) ;  a  pastry 
baker ;  a  pie  maker ;  and  finally,  three  scul- 
ions,  at  the  modest  remuneration  of  eleven 
thalers.    In  the  sugar-chamber  there  were 
four  pastrycooks  (for  the  ladies,  no  doubt) ; 
seven  officers  in  the  wine  and  beer  cellars ; 
four  bread  bakers;  and  five  men  in  the  plate- 
room.      There  were  six  hundred  horses  in 
the  Serene  stables — no  less  than  twenty 
teams  of  princely  carriage  horses,  eight  to 
a  team ;  sixteen  coachmen ;  fourteen  postil- 
ions ;  nineteen  ostlers ;  thirteen  liclps,  be- 
sides smiths,  carriage-masters,  horse-doctors, 
and  other  attendants  of  the  stable.    The  fe- 
male attendants  were  not  so  numerous:  I 
grieve  to  find  but  a  dozen  or  fourteen  of 
them  about  the  electoral  premises,  and  only 
two  washerwomen  for  all  the  court.    These 
functionaries  had  not  so  much  to  do  as  in 
the  present  age.    I  own  to  finding  a  pleas- 
ure in  these  small  beer  chronicles.    I  like 
to  people  the  old  world,  with  its  overy-day 
^ures  and  inhabitants — ^not  so  muchwita 
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heroes  fighting  immense  battles  and  inspir- 
ing repulsed  battalions  to  engage;  or  states- 
men locked  up  in  darkling  cabinets  and 
meditating  ponderous  laws  or  dire  conspira- 
cies; as  with  people  occupied  with  their 
every-day  work  or  pleasure ; — ^my  lord  and 
lady  hunting  in  the  forest,  or  dancing  in  the 
court,  or  bowing  to  their  serene  highnesses 
as  they  pass  in  to  dinner ;  John  Cook  and 
his  procession  bringing  the  meal  from  the 
kitcnen;  the  jolly  butlers  bearing  in  the 
flagons  from  the  cellar ;  the  stout  coachman 
driving  the  ponderous  gilt  wa^on,  with  eight 
cream-colored  horses  in  housmgs  of  scarlet 
Telvet  and  morocco  leather ;  a  postilion  on 
the  leaders,  and  a  pair  or  a  hsdf-dozen  of 
running  footmen  scudding  along  by  the  side 
of  the  vehicle,  with  conical  caps,  long  silver- 
headed  maces,  which  they  poised  as  thev 
ran^  and  splendid  jackets  laced  all  over  with 
silver  and  Rold.  I  fancy  the  citizens'  wives 
and  their  daughters  looking  out  from  the 
balconies ;  and  the  burghers,  over  their  beer 
and  mumm,  rising  up,  cap  in  hand,  as  the 
cavalcade  passes  through  the  town  with 
torch-bearers,  trumpeters  blowing  their  lusty 
cheeks  out,  and  squadrons  of  jack-booted 
lifeguardsmen,  girt  with  shining  cuirasses, 
and  bestriding  tnundcring  chargers,  escort- 
ing his  highness'  coach  from  Hanover  to 
Herrenhausen ;  or  halting,  mavhap,  at  Ma- 
dame Platen's  country  house  of  Monplaisir, 
which  lies  half-way  between  the  summer 
palace  and  the  Kesidenz. 

In  the  good  old  times  of  which  I  am  treat- 
ing, whilst  common  men  were  driven  off  by 
herds,  and  sold  to  fight  the  emperor's  ene- 
mies on  the  Danube,  or  to  bayonet  King 
Louis'  troops  of  common  men  on  the  Bhine, 
noblemen  passed  from  court  to  court,  seek- 
ing service  with  one  prince  or  the  other,  and 
naturally  taking  command  of  the  ignoble 
vulgar  of  soldiery  which  battled  and  died 
almost  without  hope  of  promotion.  Noble 
adventurers  travelled  from  court  to  court  in 
search  of  employment;  not  merely  noble 
males,  but  noble  females  too ;  and  if  these 
latter  were  beauties,  and  obtained  the  favor- 
able notice  of  princes,  they  stopped  in  the 
courts,  became  the  favorites  of  tneir  serene 
or  royal  highnesses;  and  received  great 
Bums  of  money  and  splendid  diamonds ;  and 
were  promoted  to  be  duchesses,  marchion- 
esses, and  the  like ;  and  did  not  fall  much  in 
public  esteem  for  the  maimer  in  which  they 
won  their  advancement.  In  this  way  Mile, 
de  Querouailles,  a  beautiful  French  lady, 
came  to  London  on  a  special  mission  of 
Louis  XrV.,  and  was  adopted  by  our  grate- 
ful country  and  sovereign,  and  figured  as 
Duchess  of  Portsmouth.  In  this  way  the 
beautiful  Aurora  of  K5nigsmarck  travelling 
about  found  favor  in  the  eyes  of  Augustus 


of  Saxony,  and  became  the  mother  of  Mar- 
shal Saxe,  who  ^ve  us  a  beating  at  Fon- 
tenoy ;  and  in  this  manner  the  lovely  sistert 
Elizabeth  and  Melusina  of  Meissenbach  (who 
had  actually  been  driven  out  of  Paris,  whither 
they  had  travelled  on  a  like  errand,  by  the 
wise  jealousy  of  the  female  favorite  there  in 
possession)  journeyed  to  Hanover,  and  be- 
came favorites  of  the  serene  houae  there 
reigning. 

That  beautiful  Aurora  vo^  Konigsmarck 
and  her  brother  are  wonderful  as  types  of  by- 

gone  manners,  and  strange  illustrations  of 
le  morals  of  old  days.  The  Konigsmardu 
were  descended  from  an  ancient  noble  fam- 
ily of  Brandenburg,  a  branch  of  which  passed 
into  Sweden,  where  it  enriched  itself  aadpro- 
duced  several  mighty  men  of  valor. 

The  founder  of  the  race  was  Hans  Christof^ 
a  famous  warrior  and  plunderer  of  the  thirty 
years'  war.  One  of  Han's  sons,  Otto,  a^ 
peared  as  ambassador  at  the  court  of  Louis 
XIV.,  and  had  to  make  a  Swedish  sjpeech  at 
his  reception  before  the  most  Christian  king. 
Otto  was  a  famous  dandy  and  warrior,  but 
he  forgot  the  speech,  and  what  do  you  think 
he  did  P  Far  from  being  disconcerted,  he 
recited  a  portion  of  Swedish  Catechism  to 
his  most  Christian  majesty  and  his  court, 
not  one  of  whom  understood  his  lingo  with 
the  exception  of  his  own  suite,  who  had  to 
keep  their  gravity  as  best  they  might. 

Otto's  nephew,  Aurora's  elder  brother, 
Carl  Johann  of  Konigsmarck,  a  favorite  of 
Charles  H.,  a  beauty,  a  dandy,  a  warrior,  a 
rascal  of  more  than  ordinary  mark,  escaped 
but  deserved  being  hanged  in  England  for 
the  murder  of  Tom  Thynne  of  Longleat. 
He  had  a  little  brother  in  London  wiUi  him 
at  this  time: — as  great  a  beauty,  as  great  a 
dandy,  as  great  a  villain  as  his  elder.  This 
lad,  Philip  of  Konigsmarck,  also  was  impli- 
cated in  tne  afiair ;  and  perhaps  it  is  a  pity 
he  ever  brought  his  pretty  neck  out  of  it. 
He  went  over  to  Hanover,  and  was  soon  ap- 
pointed colonel  of  a  regiment  of  H.E.  High- 
ness' draffoons.  In  early  life  he  had  been 
page  in  me  court  of  Celle ;  and  it  vras  said 
that  he  and  the  pretty  princess  Sophia  Doro- 
thea, who  by  tms  time  was  married  to  her 
Cousin  George  the  electoral  prince,  had  been 
in  love  with  each  other  as  childr^  Their 
loves  were  now  to  be  renewed,  not  innocently, 
and  to  come  to  a  fearful  end. 

A  biography  of  the  wife  of  George  L,  by 
Dr.  Doran,  nas  lately  appeared,  anS  I  con- 
fess I  am  astounded  at  the  verdict  which  that 
writer  has  delivered,  and  at  his  aoouittal  of 
this  most  unfortunate  lady.  That  sne  had  a 
cold  selfish  libertine  of  a  husband  no  one 
can  doubt ;  but'that  the  bad  husband  had  a 
bad  wife  is  equally  clear.  She  was  married 
to  her  cousin  for  money  or  convenience,  as 
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all  princesses  were  married.  She  was  most 
beautiful,  liyely,  witty,  accomplished;  his 
brutality  outraged  her :  his  silence  and  cold- 
ness dulled  her;  his  cruelty  insulted  her. 
No  wonder  she  did  not  love  him.  How  could 
love  be'a  part  of  the  compact  in  such  a  mar- 
riage as  that  ?  With  this  unlucky  heart  to 
dispose  of,  the  poor  creature  bestowed  it  on 
Philip  of  Konigsmarck,  than  whom  a  greater 
scamp  does  not  walk  the  history  of  the  sev- 
enteenth century.  A  hundred  and  eigh^ 
years  after  the  fellow  was  thrust  into  his 
unknown  grave,  a  Swedish  professor  lights 
upon  a  box  of  letters  in  the  University  Li- 
brary at  Upsala,  written  by  Philip  and  Doro- 
thea to  eadi  other,  and  telling  their  misera- 
ble StOIT. 

The  bewitching  Konigsmarck  had  con- 
quered two  female  hearts  in  Hanover.  Be- 
sides the  electoral  prince's  lovely  young  wife 
Sophia  Dorothea,  Philip  had  inspired  a  pas- 
sion in  a  hideous  old  court  lady,  the  Count- 
ess of  Platen.  The  princess  seems  to  have 
pursued  him  with  the  fidelity  of  many  years. 
Heaps  of  letters  followed  him  on  ms  cam- 
paigns, and  were  answered  by  the  daring  ad- 
venturer. The  princess  wanted  to  fly  with 
him ;  to  quit  her  odious  husband  at  any  rate. 
She  besought  her  parents  to  receive  her  back ; 
had  a  notion  of  taking  refuge  in  France  and 
going  over  to  the  Catholic  reli^on ;  had  ab- 
solutely packed  her  jewels  for  flight,  and  very 
likely  arranged  its  details  with  ner  lover,  in 
that  last  long  ni^l^t's  interview,  after  which 
Phil4>  of  Konig6marck  was  seen  no  more. 

KonigsmarCK,  inflamed  with  drink — ^there 
is  scarcely  '^^  vice  of  which,  according  to  his 
own  sho^  ji  this  gentleman  was  not  a  prac- 
titioner—'%d  boasted  at  a  supper  at  Dresden 
of  his  intimacy  with  the  two  Hanoverian 
ladies,  not  only  with  the  princess,  but  with 
another  bdy^  powerful  in  Hanover.  The 
Countess  Platen,  the  old  favorite  of  the 
elector,  hated  the  young  electoral  princess. 
The  Young  lady  had  a  uvely  wit,  and  con- 
stantly made  fun  of  the  old  one.  The  prin- 
cess' jokes  were  conveyed  to  the  old  Platen 
just  as  our  idle  words  are  carried  about  at 
this  present  day:  and  so  they  both  hated 
each  other. 

The  characters  in  the  tragedy,  of  which 
the  curtain  was  now  about  to  faU,  are  about 
as  dark  a  set  as  eye  ever  rested  on.  There 
is  the  jolly  prince,  shrewd,  selfish,  schem- 
ing, loving  his  cups  and  his  ease  (I  think  his 
good-humor  makes  the  tragedy  but  darker) ; 
nis  princess,  who  speaks  httle,  but  observes 
all ;  his  old,  painted  Jezebel  of  a  mistress ; 
his  son,  the  electoral  prince,  shrewd,  too, 
quiet,  selfish,  not  ill-humored,  and  generally 
silent,  except  when  goaded  into  fury  by  the 
intolerable  tongue  of  his  lovely  wife ;  there 
it  poor   SophuA   Dorothea,   with  her  co- 
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quetry  and  her  wrongs,  and  her  passionate 
attachment  to  her  scamp  of  a  lover,  and  her 
wild  imprudences,  and  her  mad  artifices,  and 
her  insane  fidelity,  and  her  furious  jealousy 
regarding  her  husband  (though  she  loathed 
and  cheated  him),  and  her  prodigious  false- 
hoods ;  and  the  confidante,  of  course,  into 
whose  hands  the  letters  are  slipped;  and 
there  la  Lothario,  finally,  than  whom,  as  I 
have  said,  one  can't  imagine  a  more  hand- 
some, wicked,  worthless  reprobate. 

How  that  perverse  fidelity  of  passion  pur- 
sues the  villain !  How  madly  true  the  woman 
is,  and  how  astoundingly  she  lies !  She  has 
bewitched  two  or  three  persons  who  have 
taken  her  up,  and  they  wont  believe  in  her 
wrong.  Like  Mary  of  Scotland,  she  finds 
adherents  ready  to  conspire  for  her  even  in 
history,  and  people  who  have  to  deal  with  her 
are  charmed,  and  fascinated,  and  bedevilled. 
How  devotedly  Miss  Strickland  has  stood  by 
Mary's  innocence !  Are  there  not  scores  oz 
ladies  in  this  audience  who  persist  in  it  too  ? 
Innocent!    I  remember  as  a  boy  how  a 

great  party  persisted  in  declaring  Caroline  of 
runswick  was  a  martyred  angel.  So  was 
Helen  of  Greece  innocent.  She  never  ran 
away  with  Paris,  the  dangerous  young  Tro- 
jan. Menelaus  her  husband  ill-used  her ;  and 
there  never  was  any  siege  of  Troy  at  all. 
So  was  Bluebeard's  wife  innocent.  She  never 
peeped  into  the  closet  where  the  other  wives 
were  with  their  heads  off.  She  never  dropped 
the  key,  or  stained  it  with  blood ;  and  her 
brothers  were  quite  right  in  finishing  Blue- 
beard, the  cowardly  brute!  Yes,  Caroline 
of  Brunswick  was  innocent;  and  Madame 
Lafiarge  never  poisoned  her  husband;  and 
Mary  of  Scotland  never  blew  up  hers ;  and 
poor  Sophia  Dorothea  was  never  unfaithful ; 
and  Eve  never  took  the  apple — ^it  was  a  cow- 
ardly fabrication  of  the  serpent's. 

George  Louis  has  been  held  up  to  execra- 
tion as  a  murderous  Bluebeard,  whereas  the 
electoral  prince  had  no  share  in  the  trans- 
action in  which  Philip  of  Konigsmarck  was 
scuffled  out  of  this  mortal  scene.  The  prince 
was  absent  when  the  catastrophe  came.  The 
princess  had  had  a  hundred  warnings ;  mild 
nints  from  her  husband's  parents ;  grim  re- 
monstrances firom  himself— -but  took  no  more 
heed  of  this  advice  than  such  besotted  poor 
wretches  do.  On  the  night  of  Sunday,  the 
1st  of  July,  1694,  Konigsmarck  paid  a  long 
visit  to  the  princess,  and  left  her  to  get  ready 
for  flight.  Her  husband  was  away  at  Berlin ; 
her  carriages  and  horses  were  prepared  and 
ready  for  the  elopement.  Meanwhile,  the 
spies  of  Countess  Platen  had  brou^t  the 
news  to  their  mistress.  She  went  to  jBmest 
Augustus,  and  procured  from  the  elector  an 
order  for  the  arrest  of  the  Swede.  On  the 
way  by  which  he  was  to  come,  four  goarda 
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were  commisaioned  to  take  him.  He  strove 
to  cut  his  way  through  the  four  men,  and 
wounded  more  than  one  of  them.  They  fell 
upon  him ;  cut  him  down ;  and,  as  he  was 
lying  wounded  on  the  ground,  the  countess, 
his  enemy,  whom  he  had  hetrayed  and  in- 
sulted, came  out  and  beheld  him  prostrate. 
Ho  cursed  her  with  his  dyii^  lips,  and  the 
fhrious  woman  stamped  upon  ms  mouth  with 
her  heeL  He  was  mspatched  presently ;  his 
body  burnt  the  next  day ;  and  all  traces  of  the 
man  disappeared.  The  guards  who  killed 
him  were  enjoined  silence  under  severe  pen- 
alties. The  princess  was  reported  to  be  ill 
in  her  apartments,  from  which  she  was  taken 
in  October  of  the  same  year,  being  then 
eight-ond-twenty  years  old,  and  consi^ed 
to  the  castle  of  Ahlden,  where  she  remamed 
a  prisoner  for  no  less  than  thirty-two  years. 
A  separation  had  been  pronounced  previously 
between  her  and  her  husband.  She  was 
called  henceforth  the  "  Princess  of  Ahlden," 
and  her  silent  husband  no  more  uttered  her 
name. 

Four  years  after  the  Konigsmarck  catas- 
trophe, Ernest  Augustus,  the  first  elector  of 
Hanover,  died,  and  George  Louis,  his  son, 
reigned  in  Ins  stead.  Sixteen  years  he 
reigned  in  Hanover,  after  which  he  became, 
aa  wo  know,  K.ing  of  Great  Britain,  France, 
and  Ireland,  Delendcr  of  the  Faith.  The 
wicked  old  Countess  Platen  died  in  th?  year 
1 706.  8he  had  lost  her  sight,  but  neverthe- 
less the  legend  says  that  sue  constantly  saw 
Konigsmarck's  ghost  by  her  wicked  ola  bed. 
And  so  there  was  an  end  of  her. 

In  the  year  1700,  the  little  Duke  of  Glou- 
cester, the  last  of  poor  Queen  Anne's  chil- 
dren, died,  and  the  folks  of  Hanover  straight- 
Way  became  of  prodigious  importance  in 
England.  The  Eiectress  Sophia  was  de- 
clared the  next  in  succession  to  the  English 
throne.  George  Louis  was  created  Duke  of 
Cambridge;  grand  deputations  were  sent 
over  from  our  country  to  Deutschlond ;  but 
Queen  Anne,  whose  weak  heart  hai^ered 
after  her  relatives  at  St.  Gcrmains,  never 
could  be  got  to  allow  her  cousin,  the  Elector 
Duke  of  Cambridjg^e,  to  come  and  pay  his  re- 
spects to  her  majesty,  and  take  his  seat  in 
her  House  of  Peers.  Had  the  queen  lasted 
a  month  longer ;  had  the  English  Tories  been 
as  bold  and  resolute  as  they  were  clever  and 
crafty;  had  the  prince  whom  the  nation 
loved  and  pitied  been  equal  to  his  fortune, 
George  Louis  had  never  talked  German  in 
St  James'  Chapel  RovaL 

When  the  crown  diu  come  to  George  Louis 
he  was  in  no  hurry  about  putting  it  on.  He 
waited  at  home  for  a  while ;  took  an  affecting 
fkreweU  of  his  dear  Hanover  and  Herren- 
hftusen;  and  set  out  in  the  most  leisurely 
flumser  to  ascend  '*  the  throne  of  liis  ances- 


tors,'' as  he  ealled  it  in  his  first  speeeh  to 
Parliament.    He  brought  with  him  a  com- 

Eact  body  of  Germans,  whose  society  he 
)ved,  and  whom  he  kept  round  the  royal 
Eerson.  He  had  his  faithful  German  cham- 
erlains;  his  German  secretaries;  his  ne- 
^oes,  captives  of  his  bow  and  spear  in  Turk- 
ish wars;  his  two  ugly,  elderly  German 
favorites,  Mesdames  of  Kieimansegge  and 
SchulenberaNi  whom  he  created  respectively 
Countess  oiDarlington  and  Duchess  of  Ken- 
daL  The  duchess  vas  toll,  and  lean  of  stat- 
ure, and  hence  was  irreverently  nicknamed 
the  Maypole.  The  countess  was  a  large- 
sized  noblewoman,  and  this  elevated  person- 
age was  denominated  the  Elephant  Both 
of  these  ladies  loved  Hanover  and  its  de- 
lights ;  clung  round  the  linden-trees  of  the 
great  Herrenhauscn  avenue,  and  at  £nt 
would  not  quit  the  place.  Schulenberg,  in 
fhct,  could  not  come  on  account  of  her  deots ; 
but  finding  the  Maypole  would  not  come,  the 
Elephant  packed  up  her  trunk  and  slipped 
out  of  Hanover  unwicldly  as  she  was.  On 
this  the  Maypole  straightway  put  herself  in. 
motion,  ana  followed  her  beloved  George 
Louis.  One  seems  to  be  speaking  of  Cap- 
tain Macheath,  and  Polly,  and  Lucy.  The 
king  we  had  selected;  the  courtiers  who 
came  in  his  train ;  the  English  nobles  who 
came  to  welcome  him,  and  on  many  of  whom 
the  shrewd  old  cynic  tumo^  his  back — ^Ipro- 
test  it  is  a  wonderful  satirical  picture,  i  am 
a  citizen  waiting  at  Greenw^h  pier,  say,  and 


cr)ing  hurrah  for  King  Geoege;  and  yet  I 
can  scarcely  keep  my  counten^^j|,  and  h^^^ 
laughing  at  the  enormous  a^b^^nry  of 


and  help 

advent!  5<^*  "^ 

Here  are  we,  all  on  our  kne^.^Here  ia 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  prostrating 
himself  to  the  head  of  his  church,  with  Kie^ 
manseggeand  Schulenberg  withtheir  ruddled 
cheeks  grinning  behind  the  defender  of  the 
faith.  Here  is  my  Lord  Duke  of  Marlbor- 
ough kneeling  too,  the  greatest  warrior  of  all 
times ;  he  who  betrayed  Kiiig  William — be- 
trayed King  James  II. — ^betrayed  Queen 
Anne — ^betrayed  England  to  the  French,  the 
Elector  to  the  Pretender,  the  Pretender  to 
the  Elector ;  and  here  are  my  Lords  Oxford 
and  Bolingbroke,  the  latter  of  whom  has 
just  tripped  up  the  heels  of  the  former ;  and 
if  a  month's  more  time  had  been  allowed 
him,  would  have  hod  King  James  at  West- 
minster. The  great  Whi^  gentlemen  made 
their  bows  and  congas  with  proper  decorum 
and  ceremonv ;  but  yonder  keen  old  schemer 
knows  the  volue  of  their  loyalty.  "  Loyalty,'* 
he  must  think,  *'  as  applied  to  me— it  is  ab- 
surd !  There  are  fifty  nearer  heirs  to  the 
throne  than  I  am.  I  am  but  an  accident, 
and  yon  fine  Whig  gentlemen  take  me  for 
your  own  soke,  not  lor  mine.    You  Tories 
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htte  me ;  you  archbishop,  smirking  on  your 
knees,  and  prating  about  Heaven,  you  know 
I  don't  care  a  fig  for  your  Thirty-nine  Arti- 
cles, and  can't  understand  a  word  of  your 
stupid  sermons.  You,  my  Lords  Bofing- 
broke  and  Oxford — ^you  know  you  were  con- 
spiring against  me  a  month  ago ;  and  you 
my  Lord  Duke  of  Marlborough— jrou  would 
sell  me  or  any  man  else,  if  you  found  yoiur 
adyantage  in  it.  Come,  my  good  Melusina, 
come,  my  honest  Sophia,  let  us  go  into  my 
priyate  room,  and  naye  some  oysters  and 
some  Rhine  wine,  and  some  pipes  afterwards : 
let  us  make  the  best  of  our  situation ;  let  us 
take  what  we  can  get,  and  leaye  these  bawl- 
ing, brawling,  l^ng  English  to  shout  and 
fignt  and  cheat,  in  their  own  way !  *' 

If  Swift  had  not  been  committed  to  the 
statesmen  of  the  losing  side,  what  a  fine  sa- 
tirical picture  we  mi^t  have  had  of  that 
general  sauve  ^  pent  amongst  the  Tory 
party !  How  mum  the  Tories  became ;  how 
the  House  of  Lords  and  House  of  Commons 
chopped  round;  and  how  decorously  the 
majorities  welcomed  Kin^  George ! 

Bolingbroke,  making  his  last  speech  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  pointed  out  the  shame  of 
peerage,  where  several  lords  concurred  to 
condemn  in  one  general  vote  all  that  they 
had  approved  in  former  parliaments  by  many 
particular  resolutions.  And  so  their  conduct 
was  shameful.  St.  John  had  the  best  of  the  ar- 
gument, but  the  worst  of  the  vote.  Bad  times 
were  come  for  him.  He  talked  philosophy, 
and  professed  innocence.  He  courted  retire- 
ment, and  was  ready  to  meet  persecution ; 
but,  hearing  that  honest  Mat  Pnor,  who  had 
been  recalled  from  Paris,  was  about  to  peach 
regarding  the  past  transactions,  the  philoso- 
pher bolted,  and  took  that  magnificent  head 
of  his  out  of  the  ugly  reach  of  the  axe. 
Oxford,  the  lazy  and  good-humored,  had 
more  courage,  and  awaited  the  storm  at  home. 
He  and  Mat  Prior  both  had  lodgings  in  the 
Tower,  and  both  brought  their  heads  safb  out 
of  that  dangerous  menagerie.  When  Atter- 
bury  was  carried  off  to  the  same  den,  a  few 
years  afterwards,  and  it  was  asked,  what 
next  should  be  done  with  him?  *<Done 
with  him  ?  Fling  him  to  the  lions,"  Cado- 
gan  said,  Marlborough's  lieutenant.  But 
the  British  lion  of  those  days  did  not  care 
much  for  drinking  the.  blood  ofpeacefhl 

(era  and  poets,  or  crunching  the  bones  of 
lops.  Only  four  men  i^ere  executed  in 
idon  for  the  rebellion  of  1715;  and 
twenty-two  in  Lancashire.  Above  a  thou- 
sand taken  in  arms,  submitted  to  the  king's 
mercy,  and  petitioned  to  be  transported  to 
his  majesty's  colonies  in  America.  I  have 
heard  ibat  their  descendants  took  the  loyal- 
ist tide  in  the  disputes  which  arose  sixty 
yeatt  after.    It  is  pleasant  to  find  ^t  a 
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fnend  of  ours,  worthy  Dick  Steele,  was  for 
letting  off  the  rebels  with  their  lives. 

As  one  thinks  of  what  mi^ht  have  been, 
how  amusing  the  speculation  is !  We  know 
how  the  doomed  Scottish  gentlemen  came 
out  at  Lord  Mar's  summons,  mounted  the 
white  cockade,  that  has  been  a  flower  of  sad 
poetry  ever  since,  and  rallied  round  the  ill- 
omened  Stuart  standard  at  Braemar.  Mar, 
with  eight  thousand  men,  and  but  one  thou- 
sand ^xe  hundred  opposed  to  him,  might 
have  driven  the  enemv  over  the  Tweed,  and 
taken  possession  of  the  whole  of  Scotland ; 
but  that  the  Pretender's  duke  did  not  ven- 
ture to  move  when  the  day  was  his  own. 
Edinburgh  Castle  might  have  been  in  Xing 
James'  hands ;  but  that  the  men  who  were 
to  escalade  it  stayed  to  drink  his  health  at 
the  tavern,  and  arrived  two  hours  too  late  at 
the  rendezvous  under  the  castle  walL  There 
was  sympathy  enough  in  the  town — the  pro- 
jected attack  seems  to  have  been  known 
there — Lord  Mahon  quotes  Sinclair's  account 
of  a  gentleman  not  concerned,  who  told  Sin- 
clair, that  he  was  in  a  house  that  evening 
where  eighteen  of  them  were  drinking,  as 
the  facetious  landlady  said,  *'  powdering  their 
hair,"  for  the  attack  of  the*  castle.  Suppose 
thej  had  not  stopped  to  powder  their  hair  P 
Edmburgh  Castle  and  town  and  all  Scotland 
were  King  James'.  The  north  of  England 
i£ses,  and  marches  over  Barnet  Heath  upon 
London.  Wyiidham  is  up  in  Somersetshire ; 
Packington  in  Worcestershire ;  and  Vivian 
in  Cornwall.  The  elector  of  Hanover,  and 
his  hideous  mistresses,  pack  up  the  plate, 
and  perhaps  the  crown  jewels  in  London,  and 
are  off  via  Harwich  and  Helvoetsluys,  for 
dear  old  Deutschland.  The  king — God  save 
him  — lands  at  Dover,  with  tumultuous  ap- 
plause ;  shouting  multitudes,  roaring  cannon, 
the  Duke  of  Marlborough  weeping  tears  of 
joy,  and  all  the  bishops  kneeling  in  the 
mud.  In  a  few  years,  mass  is  said  in  St. 
Paul's ;  matins  and  vespers  are  sung  in 
York  Minster ;  and  Dr.  Swift  is  turned  out 
of  his  stall  and  deanery  house  at  St.  Patricks, 
to  give  place  to  Father  Dominic,  from  Sala- 
manca. All  these  changes  wore  possible 
then,  and  once  thirty  years  afterwards — all 
this  we  might  have  had,  but  for  the  pulveris 
exigui  jactitf  that  little  toss  of  powder  for  the 
hair  which  the  Scotch  conspirators  stopped 
to  take  at  the  tavern. 

You  understand  the  distinction  I  would 
draw  between  history— of  which  I  do  not 
aspire  to  be  an  expounder — and  manners  and 
life  such  as  these  sketches  would  desciibe. 
The  rebellion  breaks  out  in  the  north ;  its 
story  is  before  you  in  a  hundred  volumes,  in 
none  more  fairly  than  in  the  excellent  narra^ 
tive  of  Lord  Mahon.  The  clans  are  up  in 
Scotland;   Derwentwater,  Nithisdale,  and 
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Ponter  are  in  arms  in  Northumberland — 
these  are  matters  of  history,  for  which  you 
are  referred  to  the  due  cmroniclers.  The 
Guards  are  set  to  watch  the  streets,  and  pre- 
vent the  people  wearing  white  roses.  I  read 
presently  of  a  couple  of  soldiers  almost  flogged 
to  death  for  weanng  oakboughs  in  their^ts 
on  the  29th  of  May — another  badge  of  the 
beloved  Stuarts.  It  is  with  these  we  have 
to  do,  rather  than  with  the  marches  and 
battles  of  the  armies  to  which  the  poor  fel- 
lows belonged — ^with  statesmen,  and  how 
thev  looked,  and  how  they  lived,  rather  than 
witn  measures  of  state,  wnich  belong  to  his- 
tory alone.  For  example,  at  the  close  of 
the  old  queen's  reign,  it  is  known  the  Duke 
of  Marlborough  left  the  kingdom — after 
what  menaces,  after  what  prayers,  lies,  bribes 
offered*  taken,  refused,  accepted;  after  what 
dark  doubting  and  tacking,  let  history,  if  she 
can  or  dare,  say.  The  queen  dead ;  who  so 
eager  tojreturn  as  mj  lord  duke?  Who 
shouts  Ood  save  the  kmg!  so  lustily  as  the 
great  conqueror  of  Blenheim  and  Malpla- 
quet  ?  (By  the  way,  he  will  send  over  some 
more  money  for  the  Pretender  yet,  on  the 
sly.)  Who  lays  his  hand  on  his  blue  rib- 
bon, and  lifts  his  eyes  more  gracefully  to 
heaven  than  this  hero  ?  He  msu&es  a  quasi- 
triumphal  entrance  into  London,  by  Temple 
Bar,  m  his  enormous  gilt  coach — and  the 
enormous  gilt  coach  breaks  down  somewhere 
bv  Chancery  Lane,  and  his  highness  is 
obliged  to  get  another.  There  it  is  we  have 
him.  We  are  with  the  mob  in  the  crowd, 
not  with  the  great  folks  in  the  procession. 
We  are  not  the  Historic  Muse,  but  her  lady- 
ship's attendant,  tale-bearer — valet  de  cham- 
bre — ^for  whom  no  man  is  a  hero;  and,  as 
yonder  one  steps  from  his  carriage  to  the 
next  handy  conveyance,  we  take  the  number 
of  the  hack ;  we  look  all  over  at  his  stars, 
ribbons,  embroidery ;  we  think  within  our- 
selves, O  you  unfathomable  schemer!  6 
you  warrior  invincible!  O  you  beautiful 
smiling  Judas!  What  master  would  you 
not  kiss  or  betray?  What  traitor's  head, 
blackening  on  the  spikes  on  yonder  gate, 
ever  hatched  a  tithe  of  the  treason  which 
has  worked  under  your  periwig  ? 

We  have  brought  our  Georges  to  London 
city,  and  if  we  would  behold  its  aspect,  may 
see  it  in  Hogarth's  lively  perspective  of 
Cheapside,  or  read  of  it  in  a  hundred  con- 
temporary books  which  paint  the  manners 
of  tnat  age.  Our  dear  old  Spectator  looks 
smiling  upon  these  streets,^  with  their  in- 
numerable signs,  and  describes  them  with 
his  charmine  humor.  "Our  streets  are 
filled  with  Blue  Boars,  Black  Swans,  and 
Red  Lions,  not  to  mention  Flying  Figs  and 
Hogs  in  Armor,  with  other  creatures  more 
extraordinary  than  any  in  the  deserts  of 


Africa."  A  fbw  of  these  quaint  old  figures 
still  remain  in  London  town.  You  may  still 
see  there,  and  over  its  old  hostel  in  Ludgate 
Hill,  the  Belle  Sauvase  to  whom  the  Spec^ 
iator  so  pleasantly  aUudes  in  that  paper; 
and  who  was,  prooably,  no  other  than  the 
sweet  American  Pocahontas,  who  rescued 
from  death  the  daring  Captain  Smith.  There 
is  the  Lion's  Head,  down  whose  jaws  the 
Spectator's  own  letters  were  passed;  and 
over  a  ffreat  banker's  in  Fleet  Street,  the 
effigy  of  the  wallet,  which  the  founder  of 
the  nrm  bore  when  he  came  into  London  a 
country  boy.  People  this  street,  so  oma- 
mentea  with  crowds  of  swinging  chairmen, 
with  servants  bawling  to  clear  the  way,  with 
Mr.  Dean  in  his  cassock,  his  lacquey  march- 
ing before  him ;  or  Mrs.  Dinah  in  her  sack, 
tnnping  to  chapel,  her  footboy  carrying  her 
ladyship's  great  prayer-book ;  with  itinerant 
.tradesmen,  singing  their  hundred  cries  (I 
I  remember  forty  years  ago,  as  a  boy  in  Lon- 
don city,  a  score  of  cheery,  familiar  cries 
that  are  silent  now).  Fancy  the  beaux 
thronging  to  the  chocolate-houses,  tapping 
their  snuff-boxes  as  they  issue  thence,  their 
periwigs  appearing  over  the  red  curtains. 
Fancy  Saccnarissa  beckoning  and  smilinff 
from  the  upper  windows,  and  a  crowd  of 
soldiers  brawling  and  bustling  at  the  door — 
gentlemen  of  the  Life  Guards,  clad  in  scar- 
let, with  blue  facings,  and  laced  with  gold 
at  the  seams ;  gentlemen  of  the  Horse  Gren- 
adiers, in  their  caps  of  sky-blue  cloth,  with 
the  garter  embroidered  on  the  front  in  eold 
and  silver ;  men  of  the  Halberdiers,  in  their 
lon^  red  coats,  as  bluff  Harry  left  them,  with 
their  rufis  and  velvet  flat  caps.  Perhaps  the 
king's  majesty  himself  is  ^oing  to  St.  J  amea* 
as  we  pass.  If  he  is  going  to  parliament, 
he  is  in  his  coach-and-eight,  surrounded  by 
his  guards  and  the  high  officers  of  his  crown. 
Otherwise  his  majesty  only  uses  a  chair, 
with  six  footmen  waiking  before,  and  six 
yeomen  of  the  guard  at  the  sides  of  the 
sedan.  The  officers  in  waiting  follow  the 
king  in  coaches.  It  must  be  rather  slow 
work. 

^  Our  Spectator  and  Tatler  are  full  of  de- 
lightful glimpses  of  the  town  life  of  those 
days.  In  the  company  of  that  charming 
gmde,  we  may  go  to  the  opera,  the  comedy, 
uie  puppet  show,  the  auction,  even  the  cock- 
pit ;  we  can  take  boat  at  Temple  Stairs,  and 
accompany  Sir  Koger  de  Coverley  and  Mr. 
Spectator  to  Spring  Garden — it  wiU  be  called 
Vauxhall  a  few  years  since,  when  Hogarth 
will  paint  for  it.  Would  you  not  like  to 
step  oack  into  the  past,  and  be  introduced 
to  Mr.  Addison  ? — not  the  right  honorable 
Joseph  Addison,  Esq.,  George  I.'s  secretary 
of  state,  but  to  the  delightful  painter  of  con- 
temporary manners ;  the  man  who,  when  in 
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good-humor  himselfy  was  the  pleasantest 
oompanion  in  all  England.  I  should  like  to 
go  into  Lockit's  with  him,  and  drink  a  howl 
alonff  with  Sir  R.  Steele  (who  has  just  heen 
kidghted  hy  King  George,  and  who  does 
not  happen  to  have  any  money  to  pay  his 
share  of  ^e  reckoning).  I  should  not  care 
to  follow  Mr.  Addison  to  his  secretary's 
office  in  WhitehalL  There  we  get  into  pol- 
itics. Our  business  is  pleasure,  and  the 
town,  and  the  coffee-house,  and  the  theatre, 
and  the  MaU.  Delightful  Spectator!  kind 
fiiend  of  leisure  hours !  happy  companion ! 
true  Christian  gentleman  l  How  much 
greater,  better,  you  are  than  the  king  Mr. 
Secretary  kneels  to ! 

You  can  haTe  foreign  testimony'about  old- 
world  London,  if  you  like ;  and  my  before- 
quoted  friend,  Charles  Louis,  Baron  de  Poll- 
nitz,  will  conduct  us  to  it.  *'  A  man  of 
sense,''  says  he,  "  or  a  fine  gentleman,  is 
never  at  a  loss  for  company  in  London,  and 
tins  is  the  way  the  latter  passes  his  time. 
He  rises  late,  puts  on  a  frock,  and,  leaving 
his  sword  at  home,  takes  his  cane  and  goes 
where  he  pleases.  The  park  is  commonly 
the  place  where  he  walks,  because  'tis  the 
Exchange  for  men  of  quality.  Tis  the  same 
thing  as  the  Tuileries  at  Paris,  only  the  park 
has  a  certain  beauty  of  simplicity  which  can- 
not bo  described.  The  grand  walk  is  called 
the  mall ;  is  full  of  people  every  hour  of  the 
day,  but  especially  at  morning  and  evening, 
when  their  majesties  often  walk  with  the  royal 
fiimily,  who  are  attended  only  by  a  half- 
dozen  yeomen  of  the  guard,  and  permit  all 
persons  to  walk  at  the  same  time  with  them. 
The  ladies  and  gentleman  always  appear  in 
rich  dresses,  for  the  English  who,  twenty 
years  ago,  did  not  wear  gold  lace  but  in 
their  army,  are  now  embroidered  and  be- 
daubed as  much  as  the  French.  I  speak  of 
persons  of  ouality ;  for  the  citizen  still  con- 
tents himself  with  a  suit  of  fine  clbth,  a 
ffood  hat  and  wig,  and  fine  linen.  Every- 
body is  well  clothed  here,  and  even  the  beg- 
gars don't  make  so  ragged  an  appearance  as 
they  do  elsewhere."  ^fter  our  friend  the 
man  of  quality,  has  had  his  morning  or  un- 
dress walk  in  the  Mall,  he  goes  home  to  dress, 
and  then  saunters  to  some  cofibe-house  or 
chocolate-house  frequented  by  the  persons 
he  would  sec.  "For  'tis  a  nde  with  the 
English  to  go  once  a  day  at  least  to  houses 
of  this  sort,  where  they  talk  of  buisness  and 
news,  read  the  papers,  and  often  look  at  one 
another  without  opening  their  lips.  And 
'tis  ven'  well  they  aro  so  mute :  for  were 
they  all  as  talkative  as  people  of  other  na- 
tions, the  coffee-houses  would  be  intolerable, 
and  there  woidd  be  no  hearing  what  one  man 
said  where  there  are  so  many.  The  chocolate 
house  in  St  James'  Street,  where  I  go  every 
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morning  to  pass  away  the  timers  always  so  full 
that  a  man  can  scarce  turn  about  in  it"  De- 
lightful as  London  city  was.  King  George  L 
liked  to  be  out  of  it  as  much  as  ever  he  could ; 
and  when  there  passed  all  his  time  with  his 
Germans.  It  was  with  them  as  with  Blucher, 
one  hundred  years  afterwards,  when  the  bold 
old  reiter  looked  down  from  St  Paul's,  and 
sighed  out,  "  Was  fiir  Plunder !  "  The  Ger- 
man woman  plundered ;  the  German  secre- 
taries plundered ;  the  German  cooks  and  in- 
tendants  plundered;  even  Mustapha  and 
Mahomet,  the  German  negroes,  had  a  share 
of  the  booty.  Take  what  you  can  get  was 
the  old  monarch's  maxim.  He  was  not  a 
lofty  monarch,  certainly :  he  was  not  a  pa- 
tron of  the  fine  arts :  but  he  was  not  a  hyp- 
ocrite, he  was  not  revengeful,  he  was  not 
extravagant  Though  a  despot  in  Hanover, 
he  was  a  moderate  ruler  in  England.  His 
aim  was  to  leave  it  to  itself  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, and  to  live  out  of  it  as  mjich  as  he 
could.  ^  His  heart  was  in  Hanover.  When 
taken  ill  on  his  last  journey,  as  he  was  pass- 
ing through  Holland,  he  thrust  his  livid 
head  out  of  the  coach-window,  and  gasped 
out,  *  *  Osnaburg,  Osnaburg ! "  He  was  more 
than  fifty  years  of  age  when  he  came 
amongst  us ;  we  took  him  because  we  wanted 
him,  because  he  served  our  turn ;  we  laughed 
at  his  uncouth  German  ways,  and  sneered  at 
him.  He  took  our  loyalty  for  what  it  was 
worth ;  laid  hands  on  what  money  he  could ; 
kept  us  assuredly  from  popery  and  wooden 
shoes.  I,  for  one,  would  have  been  on  his 
side  in  those  days.  Cynical  and  selfish,  as 
he  was,  he  was  better  than  a  king  out  of  St. 
Oermains,  with  the  French  king's  orders  in 
his  pocket,  and  a  swarm  of  Jesuits  in  his 
train. 

The  Fates  are  supposed  to  interest  them- 
selves about  royal  personages ;  and  so  this 
one  had  omens  and  prophecies  specially  re- 
garding him.  He  was  said  to  be  much  dis- 
turbed at  a  prophecy  that  he  should  die  very 
soon  after  his  wife ;  and  sure  enough  pallid 
Death,  having  seized  upon  the  luckless  prin- 
cess in  her  castle  of  Ahlden,  presently 
pounced  upon  H.  M.  King  George  I.,  in  his 
travelling  chariot,  on  the  Hanover  road. 
What  postilion  can  outride  that  pale  horse- 
man P  It  is  said,  George  promised  one  of 
his  left-handed  widows  to  come  to  her  after 
death,  if  leave  were  granted  to  him  to  revisit 
the  glimpses  of  the  moon;  and  soon  after 
his  demise,  a  great  raven  actually  fl>ing  or 
hopping  in  at  the  Duchess  of  Kendall's 
window  at  Twickenham,  she  chose  to  imag- 
ine the  king's  spirit  inhabited  these  plumes, 
and  took  special  care  of  her  sable  visitor. 
Affecting  metempsjrchosis — funereal  royal 
bird !  How  pathetic  is  the  idea  of  the  duch- 
ess weeping  over  it !    When  this  chaste  ad- 
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didon  to  our  English  aristocracy  died,  all 
her  jewels,  her  plate,  her  plunder,  went  over 
to  her  relations  in  Hanover.  I  wonder 
whether  her  heirs  took  the  bird,  and  whether 
it  is  still  flapping  its  wings  over  Herrenhau- 
senP 

The  days  are  over  in  England  of  that 
strange  religion  of  king-worship,  when 
priests  flattered  princes  in  the  Temple  of 
God ;  when  seryitity  was  held  to  be  an  en- 
nobling duty ;  when  beauty  and  youth  tried 
eagerly  for  royal  favor ;  and  woman's  shame 
was  held  to  be  no  dishonor.  Mended  morals 
and  mended  manners  in  courts  and  people, 
are  among  the  priceless  consequences  of  the 
freedom  which  George  L  came  to  rescue  and 


secure.  He  kept  his  compact  wjth  lus  Eng- 
lish subjects;  and,  if  he  escaped  no  more 
than  otoer  men  and  monarchs  from  the  vices 
of  his  age  at  least  we  may  thank  him  for  pre- 
serving and  transmitting  the  liberties  of  ours. 
In  our  free  air,  royal  and  humble  homes  have 
alike  been  purified ;  and  Truth,  the  birth- 
right of  hi^h  and  low  among  us,  which  quite 
fearlessly  judges  our  greatest  personages, 
can  only  spes£  of  them  now  in  words  of  re* 
spect  and  regard.  There  are  stains  in  the 
portrait  of  the  first  George  and  traits  in  it 
which  none  of  us  need  admire ;  but  among 
the  nobler  features  are  justice,  courage,  mod* 
eration — and  these  we  may  recognize  ere  we 
turn  the  picture  to  the  wall. 


MAXXOxn  Cats  ik  Misboubi. — A  great 
natural  cariosity  has  lately  been  discoverofl  in 
Missoari,  which  bids  fair  to  rival  the  great  Ken- 
tacky  cave.  The  following  description  of  it  is 
given  in  the  Jefferson  CUy  Examiner : — 

"  The  cave  is  in  Phelps  Coanty,  one  and  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile  from  the  Gasconade  River,  on 
a  creek  called  Cave  Spring  Creek,  in  townsliip 
38,  section  91,  range  9  west  We  went  into  the 
cave,  Kuided  by  Mr.  B.  H.  Prewett,  a  yoang 
man  aBoat  twenty-five  years  old,  who  was  bom 
and  raised  aboat  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  this 
place.  In  front  of  the  entrance  was  a  small 
stone  house,  which  the  old  settlers  tlionght  was 
bailt  by  the  Indians,  bat  now  in  rains.  The 
entrance  goes  straight  in  the  rock  on  a  level 
with  a  surrounding  surface  rock,  is  aboat  one 
hundred  feet  wide,  and  in  the  centre  about 
twcntv-five  feet  high,  arched. 

"  Messrs.  Fnedo  and  Prewett  entered  the  cave 
for  nearly  four  bandied  feet,  where  it  narrows 
to  about  twenty-five  feet  wide  by  five  high,  and 
presents  the  appearance  of  an  ante-cliamber ; 
nom  there  they  passed  into  a  largo  clminbor 
about  one  hundred  feet  in  height,  wliero  the 
three  galleries  branch  off — they  then  passed  into 
the  Icll  callerv,  which  ascends  nearly  twenty 
feet  on  a  bed  of  saltpetre.  This  gallery  is  called 
the  Dry  Chamber,  and  is  about  five  hundred 
feet  in  height ;  the  height  varies  from  one  hun- 
dred to  about  thirty  feet.  The  ceilinc  and  sides 
are  composed  of  solid  rock.  Near  tne  end  is  a 
lai^e  round  chamber,  which  Mr.  Prewett  calls 
the  Ball-room. 

*'  AfVer  exploring  the  chamber,  they  retraced 
their  steps,  and  passed  in  the  right  branch— or 
fork— of  the  cave,  where  they  ascended  a  rise  of 
about  twelve  feet,  and  entered  another  gallery, 
the  end  of  which  is  not  known.  They,  however, 
explored  it  about  three-qnartert  of  a  mile.    Mr. 


Prewett  states  that  he  has  been  in  this  gallery 
over  two  miles,  and  did  not  then  get  to  the  end 
of  it.  In  this  gallery  the  dropping  of  water  has 
formed  stalactites  of  the  most  bcantiful  concep- 
tions— statues  of  men  and  animals,  and  large 
columns,  supporting  the  roost  beantful  arches, 
from  the  ceiling,  which  is  from  fiftv  to  one  hun- 
dred feet  high,  which  forms  several  chambers  of 
various  sizes.  The  ceiling  U  decorated  with 
different  p^onps  of  spar,  forming  a  varietv  of 
fibres,  which  represent  the  inside  of  a  cathedral. 
The  size  of  some  of  these  chambers  is  abont 
forty  feet  wide  by  one  hundred  feet  high,  and 
look  like  rooms  in  some  old  feudal  castle. 

"They  were  afraid  their  lights  would  give 
out,  therefore  retraced  their  steps  to  the  main 
chamber,  from  which  they  ascended  to  the  mid- 
dle gallery,  where  a  large  stream  of  clear  water 
issues  from  the  interior  of  the  cave,  and  has  a 
fall  of  about  six  feet,  and  falls  in  several  large 
round  basins.  The  water  has  a  pleasant  taste, 
and  flows  all  the  year  round,  without  variation, 
in  sufficient  volume  to  drive  a  milt.  They  as- 
cended the  galleries,  and  found  themselves  in 
several  beautiful  diambers  leading  from  one  to 
the  other,  in  which,  however,  they  did  not  pene- 
trate to  more  than  six  hundred  feet.  There  is 
a  strong  draffc  of  air  settling  in  from  the  en- 
trance ;  inside  of  the  cave  the  atmosphere  was 
mild.  The  chambers  are  all  of  nnusual  height 
and  extent.  They  wont  in  at  one  o*clock,  and 
emerged  from  the  cave  at  half-post  three.'' 


t» 


Thb  Boyal  Society,  at  ^e  recommendation 
of  their  council,  have  elected  the  following  dis- 
tinguished men  of  science  foreign  members  of 
the  society:  Mr.  Alexander  Dallas  Bache,  of 
Washinj^ton ;  M.  Helmholtz,  of  Berlin ;  M.  Al- 
bert KoUiker,  of  Wurzbnig ;  and  M.  de  Yer- 
nouil,  of  Paris. 
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From  Fra96r*8  Mftgwzfng. 
CONCEKNIHO  THE  DIGNITY  OF  DUUIE5S. 

If  aoy  man  wiskeg  to  write  with  yigorcmd 
deeuioQ  upon  one  mde  of  any  debated  quefr- 
tion,  it  is  highly  expedient  that  he  should 
vrite  be&re  he  has  thought  much  or  long 
upon  the  debated  question.  For  calmly  to 
look  at  a  subject  in  all  its  bearings,  and  dis- 
passionately to  weigh  that  which  may  be 
said  pro  and  con,  is  destructiye  of  that  un- 
hesitatiag  conviction  whicb  takes  ite  side  and 
keeps  it  without  a  misgiving  whetl^r  it  be 
the  right  side,  and  which  discerns  in  all  that 
can  be  said  by  others,  and  in  all  that  is  sug- 
gested by  one's  own  mind,  onlv  something 
to  confirm  the  conclusion  already  arrived  at. 
It  must  be  often  a  very  painful  tning  to  have 
what  may  be  termed  a  judicial  mifui — ^that 
is,  a  mind  so  entirely  free  from  bias  of  its 
own,  that  in  forming  its  opinion  upon  any 
sutject,  it  is  decided  simplv  by  the  merits  of 
the  case  as  set  before  it  $  lor  the  arguments 
on  either  side  are  sometimes  all  but  exactly 
balanced.  Yet  it  may  be  necessary  to  say  yes 
to  the  one  side  and  no  to  the  other  i  it  may 
be  impossible  to  moke  a  compromise — i.e., 
to  sa^  to  both  sides  at  once  both  yes  and  no. 
And  if  great  issues  depend  upon  the  condu- 
si<m  come  to,  a  conscientious  man  may  un- 
dergo an  indescribable  distraction  and  an- 
guish before  he  concludes  what  to  believe  or 
to  do.  K  a  man  be  lord-chancellor,  or  gen- 
eral commanding  an  army  in  action,  there 
must  often  be  a  keen  misery  in  the  incapooit)* 
to  decide  which  of  two  competing  courses 
has  most  to  say  for  itselfl  Oh,  that  every 
question  could  be  answered  rightly  by  either 
yes  or  no !  Oh,  that  one  side  m  every  quar- 
rel, in  every  debate,  were  decidedly  ngkt, 
and  the  other  decidedly  wrong !  Or,  if  thai 
cannot  b^,  the  next  blessing  that  is  to  be  de- 
aired  by  a  human  being  who  wishes  to  be  of 
use  where  God  has  put  him  in  this  world,  is, 
the  gift  of  vigorous  and  intelligent  one-sided- 
ness;  for  in  nraotice  convicting  views  are 
often  so  nearly  balanced,  and  the  loss  of 
time  and  ener^  caused  by  indecision  is  so 
^reat,  that  it  is  better  to  adopt  the  wrong 
view  resolutely,  and  act  upon  it  unhesitat- 
ingly, than  to  adopt  the  right  view  dubiously, 
and  take  the  right  path  falteringly,  and  often 
looking  back.  And  one  feels  somehow  as  if 
there  were  something  degrading  in  indeci- 
sion; something  manly  and  dignified  in  a 
vigorous  wOl,  provided  that  vigorous  will  be 
barely  dear  of  the  charge  of  bund,  uncaku- 
latin^  obstinacy.  For  the  spiritual  is  un- 
questionabljr  a  higher  thing  than  tiie  ma- 
terial, the  hving  is  better  than  the  inert,  the 
man  than  the  machine.  But  the  judicial 
mind  approaches  to  the  nature  of  a  machine. 
It  seems  to  lack  the  power  of  originating  ac- 
tion I  to  be  determined  entirely  by  fordgn 


forces.  It  is  simply  a  very  delicate  pair  of 
scales.  In  one  scale  you  put  all  that  can  be 
said  on  <Hie  side,  in  the  other  scale  you  put 
all  that  can  be  said  on  the  other  side,  and  the 
beam  passivdy  follows  the  greater  weight. 
Of  course,  the  analogy  between  the  physical 
and  die  8j)iritual  b  never  perfect.  The  scales 
which  weigh  argument  difier  in^  various  re- 
spects from  the  scales  which  weigjh  sugar  or 
tea.  The  material  weighing-machine  accepts 
its  weights  at  the  value  marked  upon  them, 
while  the  spiritual  weighing-machine  has  the 
additional  anguish  of  deciding  whether  the 
argument  put  into  it  diall  be  esteemed  as  an 
ounce,  a  pound,  orii  ton. 

All  this  which  has  been  said  has  been 
keenly  felt  by  the  writer  in  thinking  of  the 
subject  of  the  present  essay.  I  am  sorry  now 
that  I  did  not  beg^  to  write  it  sooner.  I 
could  then  have  taken  my  side  without  a 
scruple,  and  have  expressed  an  opinion  which 
would  have  been  resolute  if  not  perfectly 
right.  Various  facts  which  came  within  my 
observation  impressed  upon  me  the  fact  that, 
in  the  judgment  of  very  many  people,  there 
is  a  dignity  about  dulness.  various  consid- 
erations suggested  themselves  as  tending  to 
prove  that  it  is  absurd  to  regard  dulness  as 
a  dignified  thing ;  and  the  business  of  the 
essay  was  designed  to  be,  first  to  state  and  il- 
lustrate the  common  view,  and  next,  to  show 
that  the  common  view  is  absurd.  But  who 
is  there  that  does  not  know  how  in  most  in*- 
stances,  if  it  strikes  you  on  a  first  glance 
that  the  majority  of  mankind  hold  and  act 
upon  a  belief  that  is  absurd,  longer  thought 
shakes  your  confident  o^nion,  and  ultimately 
you  land  in  the  conviction  that  the  majority 
of  mankind  are  quite  right  P  The  length  ol 
time  requisite  to  reach  those  second  thoughts 
which  are  proverbially  best,  varies  much. 
It  seems  to  require  a  lifetime  (at  least  for 
men  of  warm  heart  and  quick  brain)  to  ar- 
rive at  calm,  enduring  sense  in  the  ccMnpli- 
cations  of  political  and  sodal  sctence. 

In  the  mellow  autumn  of  his  days,  the 
man  who  started  as  a  republican,  commun- 
ist, and  atheist,  has  settled  (never  again  to 
be  moved)  into  liberal  conservatism  and  un- 
pretending Christianity.  It  requires  two  or 
three  years  (reckoning  from  the  first  inocu* 
lation  wit^  tne  poison)  to  return  to  ccmimon 
sense  in  ^netaphysics.  For  myself,  it  cost  a 
week  of  constant  thought  to  reach  my  pres- 
ent wit-stand,  whidi  may  be  briefly  expressed 
as  follows.  Although  many  men  carry  their 
belief  in  the  dignity  of  dulness  to  an  unjus- 
tifiable excess,  yet  tnere  is  no  small  amount 
of  sense  in  the  docteine  of  the  dignity  of  dnl- 
ness.  Thus,  in  the  len^ening  light  of  va- 
rious April  evenings,  did  the  writer  muse ; 
thus,  while  looking  at  many  crocuses^  yellow 
in  the  sun  of  seveacal  ^ril  mm  nings.   Why 
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is  it,  thought  lythat  dubiess  is  dignified? 
Why  is  it,  that  to  write  a  book  which  no 
mortal  can  read,  because  it  is  so  heavy  and 
uninteresting,  is  a  more  dignified  thing  than 
to  write  a  book  so  nleasing  and  attractive 
that  it  shall  be  read  (not  as  work,  but  as 
play)  by  thousands  P    Why  is  it  that  any 
article,  essay,  or  treatise,  which  handles  a 
grave  subject  and  propounds  grave  truth, 
only  in  an  interesting  and  readable  sttrle,  is 
at  once  marked  with  the  black  cross  of  con- 
tempt, by  being  referred  to  the  class  of  Uaht 
literature,  and  spoken  of  as  flimsy,  flashy, 
slight,  and  the  like ;  while  a  treatise  on  the 
seS-same  subject,  setting  out  the  self-same 
views,  only  in  a  ponderous,  wearisome,  un- 
readable, and  (in  brief)  dhdlf^ahion,  is  re- 
garded as  a  composition  solid,  substantial, 
and  eminently  respectable  P    Is  it  not  hard, 
that  by  many  stupid  people  a  sermon  is  es- 
teemed as  deep,  massive,  theological,  solid, 
simply  because  it  is  such  that  they  find  they 
cannot  for  their  lives  attend  to  it ;  and  an- 
other sermon  is  held  as  fiimsj,  superficial, 
flashy,  light,  simply  because  it  attracts  or 
compels  their  attention  P    And  I  saw  that 
the  doctrine  of  the  dignity  of  dulness,  as 
held  by  commonplace  people,  is  at  the  first 
glance  mischievous  and  absurd,  and  appar- 
ently invented  by  stupid   men   for   tiieir 
encouragement  in  their  stupiditr.  But  grad- 
ually the  thought  developed  itself,  that  rapid- 
ity of  movement  is  inconsistent  with  dignity. 
Dignity  is  essentially  a  slow  thing.    Agility 
of  mind,  no  less  than  of  body,  befits  it  not. 
Bapid  processes  of  thought,  quick  turns  of 
feeung — a  host  of  the  little  arts  and  char- 
acteristics which  give  interest  to  compo- 
sition— ^have  too  much  of  the  nimble  and 
mercurial  about  them.  A  harlequin  in  cease- 
less motion  is  undignified ;  a  chief  justice, 
sitting  very  still  on  the  bench  and  scarcely 
moving,  save  his  hands  and  head,  is  toler- 
ably dignified ;  the  king  of  Slam  at  a  state 
Sageant,  sifting  in  a  gaUery  in  a  sumptuous 
ress,  and  so  immovable,  even  to  his  eyes, 
that   foreign    ambassadors   have   doubted 
whether  he  were  not  a  wax  figure,  is  very 
dignified ;  but  the  most  digni&d  of  all  in 
the  belief  of  millions  of  people  of  extraordi- 
nary stupidity  was  the  Hinaoo  deity  Brahm, 
who  through  innumerable  a^es  remained  in 
absolute  quiescence,  never  stirring,  and  never 
doing  any  thing  whatever.  So  here,  I  thought, 
is  the  key  of  the  mystery.    There  is  a  gen- 
eral prepossession  that  slowness  has  more 
dignity  tnan  agility ;  and  a  particular  appli- 
cation of  this  ^neral  prepossession  leaos  to 
a  common  behcf,  sometimes  grossly  absurd, 
sometimes  not  without  reason,  that  dulness 
is  a  dignified  thing. 

Would  you  know,  my  youthful  reader, 
how  to  earn  the  high  estimation  of  the  great 


majority  of  steady-going  old  gentlemen?    I 
will  tell  you  how.     You  havis,  in  the  loom- 
ing, attended  a  public  meeting  for  some 
regions  or  benevolent  purposes.     Many 
speeches  were  made  there.    In  the  evening 
you  meet  at  dinner  a  grave  and  cautious 
man,  advanced  in  years,  whom  you  beheld 
in  a  seat  of  eminence  on  the  platform,  and 
you  b^n  to  discourse  of  the  speeches  with 
him.    Call  to  your  remembrance  the  speech 
you  liked  best— the  interacting,  stirring, 
thriUinff  one  that  wakened  ySx  up  when  the 
others  had  wellni^h  sent  you  to  sleep---the 
speech  that  you  neld  your  breath  to  listen^ 
to,  and  that  made  your  nerves  tingle  and 
your  heart  beat  faster,  and  say  to  the  old 
gentleman,  "  Do  you  remember  Mr.  A-'s 
speech?     Mere   flash!     Very   superficiaL 
Flimsy.    All  fi^es  and  flowers.    Flights 
of  fancy.    Nothing  solid.    Very  well  for  su- 
perficial people,  but  nothing  there  for  peo- 
ple who  think."    Then  fix  on  the  very  dull- 
est and  heaviest  of  all  the  speeches  made. 
Fix  on  the  speech  that  you  could  not  force 
yourself  to  listen  to,  though,  when  you  did 
by  a  great  efibrt  follow  two  or  three  sen- 
tences, you  saw  it  was  very  good  sense,  but 
insuflerably  dull ;  and  say  to  the  old  gentle- 
man, "  Very  different  with  the  speech  of  Mr. 
B.    Ah,  there  was  mind  there!    Something 
that  you  could  grasp !    Good  sound  sense. 
No  flash.    None  of  your  extravagant  flights 
of  imagination.    Aomirable  matter.     Who 
cares  for  oratory?    Give  me  substance!'* 
Say  all  this,  my  youthful  reader,  to  the  solid 
old  ffentleman,  and  you  will  certainly  be  re- 
garoed  by  him  as  a  young  man  of  sound 
sense,  and  with  taste  and  judgment  mature 
beyond  your  years.     And  if  you  wish  to 
deepen  the  favorable  impression  you  have 
maae,  you  may  go  on  to  complam  of  the 
trivial!^  of  modem  literature.     Say  that 
you  think  the  writings  of  Mr.  Thackeray 
wearisome  and  unimproving ;  for  your  part, 
you  would  rather  read  the  sermons  of  Doctor 
Log.    Say  that  Fraser^a  Magazine  is  flip- 
pant :  you  prefer  the  Journal  of  the  StaUs^ 
tical  Society,    You  cannot  go  wrong.    Tou 
have  an  unerring  rule.    You  have  merely  to 
consider  what  things,  books,  speeches,  arti- 
cles, sermons,  you  find  most  dull  and  stupid : 
then  declare  in  their  favor.    Acknowledge 
the  grand  principle  of  the  dignity  of  dulness. 
So  shall  tne  old  gentleman  teU  his  fellows 
that  you  have  <<got  a  head."     There  is 
**  something  in  you."  You  are  an  "  uncom- 
mon fine  young  man."    The  truth  mean- 
while will  be,  either  that  you  are  an  impos- 
tor, shamming  what  you  ao  not  think,  or  a 
man  of  most  extraordinary  and  anomalous 
tastes,  or  an  incorrigible  blockhead. 

But  whatever  you  may  be  yourself,  do  not 
fall  into  error  in  your  judgment  of  the  old 
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gentleman  and  bis  compeers.  Do  not  think 
of  bim  uncharitably.  If  he  made  a  speech 
$X  the  meeting,  you  may  be  ready  to  con- 
johide  that  the  reason  -why  be  preferred  the 
dull  apeecb  to  the  brilliant  one  is,  that  his 
own  speech  was  very,  very  dulL  And  no 
doubt,  in  some  cases,  it  is  enyy  and  jealousy 
lliat  pirompt  the  commonplace  man  to  under- 
rate the  brilliant  appearances  of  the  brilliant 
mm.  It  must  be  a  most  soothing  thought 
to  the  ambitious  man  of  inferior  ability  that 
the  speech,  sermon,  or  volume  whicb  greatly 
surpasses  bis  own  shall  be  regarded  by  many 
as  not  so  good  as  his  own,  just  because  it  is 
00  incomparably  better.  It  would  be  a  pleas- 
ing arrangement  for  all  race-horses  whicb 
are  lame  and  broken-winded,  that  because 
Eclipse  distances  the  field  so  far.  Eclipse 
ebau  therefore  be  adjudged  to  have  lost  the 
rao^.  And  precisely  analogous  is  the  float- 
ing b^ief  in  many  commonplace  minds,  that 
if  a  discourse  or  composition  be  brilliant,  it 
cannot  be  solid;  that  if  it  be  interesting, 
tills  proves  it  to  be  flimsy.  No  doubt  bru- 
Uancy  is  sometimes  attamed  at  the  expense 
of  soUdity ;  no  doubt  some  writings  and 
speeches  are  interesting  whose  body  of 
tnouffht  is  very  slight;  which,  as  Scotch 
people  say,  have  very  little  in  ihem.  But  the 
vulgar  belief  on  this  matter  really  amounts 
to  this :  that  if  a  speech,  sermon,  or  book 
be  very  good,  this  proves  it  to  be  very  bad. 
And  as  most  people  who  produce  such  things 
produce  very  bau  ones,  you  may  easily  see 
tow  willingly  this  belief  is  accepted  by  most 
people.  Still,  this  does  not  entirely  explain 
the  opinion  expressed  by  the  old  gentleman 
already  mentioned.  It  does  not  necessarily 
follow  that  he  declares  the  speech  of  Mr.  A 
to  be  bad  simply  because  ho  knows  it  was 
provokingly  good,  nor  that  he  declares  the 
^eacfa  of  Ar.  B  to  be  good  simply  because 
he  knows  it  was  soothingly  bad.  The  old 
gentleman  may  have  been  almost  or  even 
entirely  sincere  in  thp  opinion  he  expressed. 
By  long  habit,  and  by  pushing  into  an  ex- 
treme a  oelief  which  nas  a  substratum  of 
truth,  he  may  have  come  to  regard  with  sus- 
picion the  speech  which  interests  him,  and 
to  take  for  granted,  with  little  examination 
of  the  £eict  of  the  case,  that  it  must  be  flimsy 
and  slight,  else  he  could  not  take  it  in  so 
plecwantly  and  easily.  And  all  tins  founds 
not  merely  on  the  grand  principle  of  the  dig- 
nity of  dulness,  but  likewise  on  the  impassa- 
ble nature  of  the  gulf  which  parts  instruc- 
tion from  amusement,  work  from  play. 
Work,  it  is  assumed  as  an  axiom,  is  ox  the 
nature  of  pain.  To  get  solid  instruction 
costs  exertion :  it  is  work :  it  is  a  painful 
thing.  And  the  consequence  is,  that  when 
a  Mian  of  great  skill  and  brilliant  talent  is 
•ble  to  present  solid  instruction  in  a  guise 
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SO  attractive  that  it  becomes  pleasant  instead 
of  painful  to  receive  it,  you  are  startled. 
Your  suspicions  are  aroused.  You  begin  to 
think  that  he  must  have  sacrificed  the  solid 
and  the  useful.  This  cannot  be  work,  you 
think:  it  must  be  play,  for  it  is  pleasant. 
This  cannot  be  instruction,  you  think:  it 
must  be  amusement,  for  it  is  easy  and  agree- 
able to  follow  it.  This  cannot  be  a  right 
sermon,  you  think,  for  it  does  not  put  nie 
asleep :  it  must  be  a  flimsy  and  flashy  decla- 
mation :  or  tome  such  disparaging  expres- 
sion is  used.  This  cannot  be  the  normal 
essay,  you  think,  for  you  read  it  through 
without  yawning;  you  don't  know  what  is 
wrong,  but  you  are  safe  in  saying  that  its 
order  of  thought  must  be  very  ught;  the. 
fiict  that  you  could  read  it  without  yawning 
proves  that  it  is  so.  You  forget  the  alterna- 
tive, that  solid  and  weighty  tnought,both  in 
essay  and  sermon,  may  nave  been  made  easy 
to  follow,  by  the  interesting  fashion  in  whicn 
they  were  put  before  you.  But  stupid  peo- 
ple forget  this  alternative :  they  never  tnink 
of  it,  or  they  reject  it  at  the  first  mention  of 
it.  It  is  too  absurd.  It  ignores  the  vital 
difiercnce  between  work  and  play.  Try  a 
parallel  case  with  an  unsophisticated  und^- 
standing,  and  you  will  see  how  ingrained  in 
our  nature  is  tms  prejudice.  Your  little  boy 
is  ilL  He  must  have  some  medicine.  You 
give  him  some  of  a  most  nauseous  taste.  He 
takes  it,  and  feels  certain  that  it  will  make 
him  well.  It  must  be  medicine,  he  knows ; 
and  good  medicine ;  because  it  is  so  abomi- 
nably disa^eeable.  But  give  the  little  man 
some  healing  balm  (if^'ou  can  find  it)  whose 
taste  is  pleasant.  He  is  surprised.  Uis 
faith  in  tne  medicine  is  shaken.  It  wont 
make  him  well ;  it  cannot  be  right  medicine ; 
because  to  take  it  is  not  painful  or  disagree- 
able. A  poor  girl  in  the  parish  was  dying 
of  consumption.  Her  parents  had  heard  of 
cod-liver  oil.  They  got  the  livers  of  certain 
cod-fish  and  manufactured  oil  for  themselves. 
It  was  hideous  to  see,  to  smell,  and  to  taste. 
I  procured  a  bpttle  of  the  proper  oil,  and 
took  it  up  to  my  poor  parishioner.  But  it 
was  plain  that  neither  she  nor  her  parents 
had  much  faith  in  it  It  was  not  disgusting. 
It  had  little  taste  or  odor.  It  was  easy  to 
take.  And  it  was  plain,  though  the  girl  used 
it  to  please  me,  that  the  belief  in  the  cottage 
was,  that  by  eliminating  the  disgusting  ele- 
ment, you  eliminated  the  virtue  of  the  oil ; 
in  brief,  that  when  medicine  ceases  to  be 
disagreeable,  it  ceases  to  be  usefuL  There 
is  in  human  nature  an  inveterate  tendency 
to  judge  so.  And  it  was  this  inveterate  ten- 
dency, much  more  than  any  spirit  of  envy  or 
jealousy,  that  was  at  the  foundation  of  the 
old  man's  opinion,  that  the  dull  speech  or 
sermon  was  the  besti  that  the  interesting 
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tpeecli  or  ecrmon  was  flimsy.  All  the  virtue 
of  the  cod-liver  oil  was  there,  though  the 
nauseous  accomDonimcnts  were  gone ;  and 
solid  thought  and  sound  reasoning  may  have 
been  present  in  Quantity  as  abundant  and 
quality  as  admirable  in  the  interesting  speech 
as  in  the  dull  one ;  but  it  is  to  bo  contcssed 
the  A  priori  presumption  was  the  other  way. 
There  must  be  something — ^you  don't  know 
what — wrong  about  the  work  which  is  as 
pleasant  as  play.  There  must  bo  something 
— ^)'ou  cannot  say  what — amiss  about  the 
sermon  which  is  as  interesting  as  a  novel. 
It  cannot  be  sound  instruction,  which  is  as 
agreeable  as  amusement;  any  more  than 
buick  can  be  white,  or  pain  can  be  pleasure. 
Thai  is  the  unspoken,  undefined,  tmeradica- 
blo  belief  of  the  dull  majority  of  human  kind. 
And  it  appears,  day  by  day,  in  the  deprecia- 
tory terms  in  which  stupid,  and  even  com- 
monplace, people  talk  of  compositions  which 
are  orilliant,  mterestin^,  and  attractive,  as 
though  the  liict  of  their  possessing  those 
characteristics  were  proof  sufficient  that  they 
lack  solidity  and  sound  sense. 

Now,  the  root  of  the  prevalent  error  (so 
fkr  as  it  is  an  error)  appears  to  me  to  lie  in 
this ;  Uiat  sound  instruction  and  solid  thought 
are  regarded  as  analogous  to  medicine; 
whereas  they  ought  to  be  regarded  an  anal- 
ogous to  food.  It  may  possioly  be  assumed, 
that  medicine  is  a  thing  such  in  its  essential 
nature,  that  to  be  useful,  it  must  be  dis- 
agreeable. But  I  believe  that  it  is  now  uni- 
versally admitted,  that  the  food  which  is 
most  pleasant  to  take,  is  the  most  whole- 
some and  nutritious.  The  time  is  past  in 
which  philosophic  and  strong-minded  per- 
sons thought  it  a  fine  thing  to  cry  up  a  Spar^ 
tan  rcpulsivencss  in  the  matter  of  diet. 
Itaw  steaks,  cut  from  a  horse  which  died  a 
natural  death ;  and  the  sour  milk  of  mares, 
are  no  longer  considered  the  provender  upon 
which  to  raise  men  who  shall  be  of  necessity 
either  thoughtful  or  heroic.  Unhappily,  in 
the  matter  of  the  dietetics  of  the  mind,  the 
old  notion  still  prevails  with  very  many. 
And  there  is  somethinff  to  be  saiu  for  it ; 
but  only  what  might  also  be  said  for  it  in 
regard  to  the  food  of  the  body.  For  though, 
as  a  general  rule,  the  most  agreeable  food  is 
the  most  wholesome,  yet  there  is  an  exten- 
sive kingdom  intowtuch  this  law  does  not 
extend ;  X  mean  the  domain  of  sugar-plums, 
of  pastry,  of  crystallized  fruits,  and  the  like. 
These  are  pleasant;  but  you  cannot  live 
upon  them ;  and  you  ought  not  to  take  much 
at  a  time.  And  if  you  give  a  child  the  un- 
limited run  of  buch  materials  for  eating,  the 
child  will  assuredly  be  the  worse  for  it 
Well,  in  mental  food  the  analoffy  holds. 
Here,  too,  is  a  realm  of  sweets,  of  devilled 
bones,  of  cura^oa.    Feverish  poetry,  ultra- 


sentimental  romance,  eccentric  wit  and 
humor,  are  the  parallel  things.  Rabelais, 
Sterne,  The  Doctor  of  Southey,  the  poetry 
of  Mrs.  Hemans,  the  plays  of  Otway,  Mar- 
lowe, Ford,  and  Dekker,  may  all,  in.  limited 
quantity,  be  partaken  of  witn  reUsh  and  ad- 
vantage by  the  healthy  appetite;  but  lei 
there  not  be  too  much  of  them ;  and  do  not 
think  to  nourish  your  intellectual  nature  on 
such  food  alone.  No  child,  shiny  with  ex- 
cessive pastry,  or  tooth-aching  and  sulky 
through  superabundant  sugar-plums,  is  in  a 
plight  more  morbid  and  disagreeable  than  ia 
the  clever  boy  or  girl  of  eighteen,  who  from 
the  dawn  of  the  taste  for  reading,  has  been 
turned  into  a  lorffe  library  to  choose  books 
at  wiU,  and  who  has  crammed  an  inexperi- 
enced head  and  undiscipHncd  heart  with  ex- 
travagant fancies  and  unreal  feelings  from 
an  exclusive  diet  of  novels  and  plays.  But, 
setting  aside  the  department  of  sweets,  I 
maintain,  that  ^ven  wholesome  food«  the 
more  agreeably  it  is  cooked  and  served  up, 
the  better;  and  given  sound  thought,  the 
more  interesting  and  attractive  the  guise  in 
which  it  is  presented,  the  better.  And  all 
this  may  be,  without  the  least  sacrifice  of 
the  sound  and  substantial  qualities.  No 
matter  what  you  are  writing, — sermon,  arti- 
cle, book — ^Ict  Sydney  Smith's  principle  be 
remembered,  that  every  style  is  good,  except 
the  tiresome.  And  who  does  not  know,  that 
there  have  been  men  who,  without  the  least 
sacrifice  of  solidity,  have  invested  all  they 
had  to  say  with  an  enchaining  interest ;  and 
led  the  reader  through  the  most  abstruse 
metaphysics,  the  closest  reasoning,  the  most 
intricate  mazes  of  history,  the  ^vest  doe- 
trines  of  theology,  in  such  fashion  that  the 
reader  was  profited  while  he  thought  he  was 
only  being  delighted,  and  charmed  while  he 
was  informed ! 

The  thing  has  been  done ;  of  course  it  is 
very  difficult  to  do  it ;  and  to  do  it  demands 
remarkable  ^ifts  of  nature  and  training. 
The  extraordinary  thing  is  that  where  a  man 
has,  by  much  pains,  or  by  extraordinary  fe- 
licity, added  interest  to  utility, — given  you 
solia  thought  in  an  attractive  form, — ^many 

Eeople  win,  and  that  not  entirely  of  envy, 
ut  through  bond  fide  stupidity,  at  once  say 
th^t  the  interesting  sermon,  the  picturesque 
history,  the  lively  argument,  is  flimsy  and 
flashy,  superficial,  wanting  in  depth,  and  so 
forth.  Yet  if  you  think  it  unpardonable  in 
the  cook,  who  has  excellent  food  given  to 
prepare,  to  send  it  up  spoiled  and  barely  eat- 
able, is  it  not  quite  as  bad  in  the  man  who 
has  ^ven  to  him  important  facts,  solemn 
doctnnes,  weighty  reasons,  yet  who  presents 
them  to  his  leaders  or  hearers  in  a  tou^ 

S,  stupid  shape  P    Does  the  turbot,  die 
die  or  mutton,  cease  to  be  nutritiow  be- 
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cmise  it  is  well  cooked?  And  wherefore, 
then,  should  the  doctrine  or  argument  be- 
como  flimsy  because  it  is  put  skilfuUy  and 
interestingly  P  I  do  believe  there  are  people 
who  think  that  in  the  world  of  mindi  ii  a 
good  beef-steak  be  well  cooked,  it  turns  ia 
Uie  process  into  a  stick  of  barley-sugar. 

To  this  class  belongs  the  great  majority 
of  stupid  people,  and  also  of  ^uiet,  steady- 
going  people,  of  &ir  average  abihtv.  Among 
tkke  latter  there  is  not  only  a  disli&e  of  clever 
men,  aridng  from  enyv :  but  a  real  honest 
fear  of  what  they  may  do,  arising  from  a  be- 
lief that  a  very  clever  man  cannot  be  a  safe 
or  judicious  man,  and  that  a  striking  view 
cannot  be  a  sound  view.  Once  upon  a 
time,  in  a  certain  church,  I  heard  a  sermon 
preached  by  a  certain  great  preacher.  The 
ooogre^tion  listened  with  breathless  atten* 
tion.  The  sermon  was  indeed  a  very  re- 
markable one ;  and  I  remember  well  uqw  I 
thought  that  never  befinre  had  I  understood 
the  magic  spell  which  is  exerted  by  fervid 
eloquence.  And  walking  away  from  church, 
I  was  looking  back  upon  the  track  of  thought 
over  which  toe  preacher  had  borne  the  con- 
gregation, and  tninkinff  how  sk^ully  and  ad- 
mirably he  had  carried  his  hearers,  easily  and 
interestedly,  through  very  difficult  ground, 
and  over  a  very  long  journey.  Thus  musing, 
I  encountered  a  very  stupid  clergyman  who 
had  been  in  church  too.    * '  Did  you  hear  Mr. 

M ?"  said  he.    "  It  wasjmere  flash;  very 

flim^;  all  flowers.  Nothins;  solid."  Witn 
wonder  I  regarded  my  stupid  friend.  I  said 
to  him :  Strip  off  from  the  sermon  all  the 
£uicy  and  all  the  feeling  $  look  at  the  bare 
skeleton  of  thought:  and  then  I  stated  it  to 
the  man«  Is  not  thai,  said  I,  a  marvel  of 
metaphysical  acuteness,  of  rigorous  logic,  of 
exact  symmetry  ?  Cut  off  the  flash  as  you 
call  it ;  here  is  the  solid  residuum ;  is  that 
alight  or  flashy  P  Is  there  not  three  times 
the  thought  of  ordinary  humdrum  sermons 
even  in  quantity,  not  to  name  the  incalcula- 
ble difference  in  the  matter  of  qualit]^  P  On 
tikis  latter  point,  indeed,  I  did  not  insist ;  for 
with  some  folk  quantity  is  the  only  measure 
of  thought ;  and  in  itte  world  of  ideas  a  tur- 
nip is  with  such  equal  to  a  pineapple,  pro- 
vided they  be  of  the  same  size.  *'  Don't  you 
see,"  said  I,  with  growing  wrath,  to  my  stupid 
friend,  who  regarded  me  meanwhile  with  a 
stolid  stare,  <*  that  it  only  shows  what  an 
ftdmirablo  preacher  Mr.'M—  is,  if  he  was 
able  to  carry  a  whole  congregation  in  rapt  at- 
tention along  a  line  of  thougnt,  in  traversing 
which  you  and  I  would  have  put  all  our  hear- 
ers asleep  P  You  and  I  mignt  possibly  have 
given  the  thought  like  the  diamond  as  it 
comes  from  the  mine,  a  dull  pebble;  and 
because  that  eminent  man  gave  it  polished 
and  glancing,  is  it  therefore  not  a  diamond 
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Still  P  "  Of  course,  it  was  vain  to  talk.  The 
stolid  preacher  kept  by  his  one  idea.  The 
sermon  could  not  be  solid,  because  it  was 
brilliant.  Because  there  was  gleam  and  glit- 
ter, there  could  not  be  any  thing  besides. 
What  more  could  be  said  P  I  knew  that  my 
stupid  friend  had  on  his  side  the  majority  of 
the  race. 

It  is  irritating,  when  you  have  written  an 
essay  with  care,  after  a  great  deal  of  thought, 
to  find  P^le  talk  sU^tingly  of  it  as  very 
light  "  The  essa3rs  of  Mr.  Q arc  sensi- 
ble and  well  written,  but  the  order  of  thought 
is  of  the  lightest."  I  found  these  words  in 
a  review  ofcertain  essays,  written  by  a  man 
who  had  evidently  read  Uie  essays.  Ask  peo- 
ple what  they  mean  by  such  vague  phrases 
of  disparagement ;  and  if  you  can  get  them 
to  analyze  their  feeling,  you  will  find  that  in 
five  cases  out  of  six,  tney  mean  simply  that 
they  can  read  the  compositions  with  interest? 
Is  that  any  thing  agamst  them  P  Hiat  does 
not  touch  the  question  whether  they  are 
weighty  and  sound.  They  may  be  sound 
and  weighty  for  all  that.  Of  course,  that 
which  is  called  aevere  thought  cannot,  how- 
ever skilfully  put  and  illustrated,  be  so  easily 
followed  by  undisciplined  minds.  But  in 
most  cases  the  people  who  talk  of  a  man's 
writings  being  U^ht,  know  nothing  at  all 
about  severe  thinking.  They  mean  that  thej 
are  sure  that  an  essay  is  sohd,  if  they  find  it 
uninteresting.  It  must  be  good  if  it  be  a 
weary  task  to  get  through  it.  The  lack  of 
interest  is  the  great  test  that  the  composi- 
tion is  of  a  high  order.  It  must  be  digmfied, 
because  it  is  so  dulL  Vou  read  it  with  pleas- 
ure ;  therefore  it  must  be  flimsy.  You  read 
it  with  weariness ;  therefore  it  must  be  solid. 
Or,  to  put  the  principle  in  its  simplest  form 
-^the  essay  must  be  bad  because  it  is  so 
good.  The  essay  must  be  good,  because  it  is 
so  bad.  Here  we  have  the  foundationprin- 
ciple  of  the  grand  doctrine  of  the  digmty  of 
dulness. 

And,  by  hosts  of  people,  the  principle  is 
unsparingly  applied.  An  interesting  book 
is  flimsy,  because  it  is  interesting.  An  in- 
teresting sermon  is  flimsy,  because  it  is  in- 
teresting. They  are  referred  to  the  class  of 
light  literature.  And  it  is  undignified  to  be 
light.  It  is  grand,  it  is  clerical,  it  is  worthy 
of  a  cabinet  minister,  it  is  even  archiepisco- 
pal,  to  write  a  book  which  no  one  would 
voluntarily  read.  But  some  stupid  people 
think  it  unclericolto  write  a  book  which  sen- 
sible folk  will  read  with  pleasure.  It  would 
amuse  Mr.  Kingsley,  and  I  am  sure  it  would 
do  no  more  than  amuse  him,  to  hear  what 
I  have  heard  steady-going  indiyiduals  say 
about  his  writings.  The  question  whether 
the  doctrines  he  enforces  be  true  or  not,  they 
cared  not  for  at  alL    Neither  did  they  in- 
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quke  whether  or  not  he  enforces,  with  sm* 
gular  fervor  and  earnestness,  certain  doc* 
trines  of  far-reaching  practical  moment 
Thai  matters  not.  He  enforces  them  in 
books  which  it  is  interesting  and  even  en- 
chaining to  read ;  and  this  suffices  (in  their 
iudgment)  to  condemn  these  books.  I  have 
leard  stupid  people  say  that  it  was  not 
worthy  of  Archbishop  Whately  to  write  those 
admirable  Annotations  on  Bacon^a  .Essays^ 
No  doubt  that  marvelloudy  acute  intellect 
does  in  those  Annoiations  apply  itself  to  a 
great  variety  of  thanes  end  purposes,  ^eater 
and  lesser,  like  a  steam-hammer  which  can 
weld  a  huge  mass  of  red-hot  iron,  and  with 
equal  facmty  drive  a  nail  into  a  plank  by 
successive  gentle  taps.  Ko  doubt  the  yol- 
imie  sometimes  discusses  ^ave  matters  in  a 
grave  manner,  and  sometimes  matters  less 
grave  (but  still  with  a  serious  bearing  on 
me  and  its  affairs)  in  a  playful  manner. 
But  on  the  whole,  if  vou  wished  to  convey  to 
a  stranger  to  the  arcnbishop's  writings  (sup- 
posing that  nmong  educated  people  you 
could  find  one)  some  notion  of  the  extent 
and  versatility  of  his  powers,  it  is  probable 
that,  of  all  his  books,  tJiis  is  the  one  you 
would  advise  the  stranger  to  read.  "Mot 
so,"  said  my  friend  Dr.  Log.  ^  The  arch- 
bishop should  not  have  published  such  a 
work. 

Who  ever  heard  of  an  archbishop  who 
wrote  a  book  whidi  young  men  and  women 
would  read  because  thej  enjoyed  it  ?  The 
book  could  not  be  difl;nified,  because  it  was 
not  dull.  Why  did  the  steady  old  gentle- 
men among  the  fellows  of  a  certain  college 
in  the  university  of  Cambridge,  a  ^ood  many 
vears  ago,  turn  out  and  vote  against  a  cer- 
tain clerp^yman's  becoiQin|^  their  head,  who 
was  infimtely  the  most  distmguished  of  their 
number,  and  upon  whose  becoming  their 
head  every  one  had  counted  with  certainty  P 
Ho  was  a  very  distinguished  scholar,  a  very 
successful  tutor :  a  man  of  dignified  manners 
and  irreproachable  character.  Had  he  been 
no  more,  he  had  beeii  the  head  of  his  college, 
and  he  had  been  a  bishop  now.  But  there 
was  an  objection  which,  in  the  minds  of  these 
firail  but  steady  old  gentlemen,  could  not 
be  got  over.  Sis  sermons  were  interesting! 
His  warmest  Mends  could  not  sav  that  they 
were  dulL  When  he  came  to  do  his  duty 
as  select  preacher  before  the  universitv,  the 
church  wherein  he  preached  was  crowded  to 
excess.  Not  merely  was  the  unbecoming 
apectade  witnessed  of  all  the  pews  being 
mled  i  but  it  could  not  be  concealed  that  the 
passages  were  crowded  with  human  beings 
who  were  content  to  stand  throughout  the 
service.  The  old  ff entlemen  could  not  bear 
this.  The  head  of  a  college  must  be  digoi- 
fied|  and  how  could  a  man  be  dignified  who 


was  not  dull,  even  in  the  pulpit  P  Tha 
younger  fellows  were  unanimous  in  the  great 
preacner's  favor  {  but  the  old  gontleuea 
formed  the  majority,  and  they  w^e  unani* 
mous  against  him.  Some  people  suggested 
that  they  were  envious  of  his  greater  emi* 
nehce:  that  they  wished  to  put  down  the 
man  who,  at  a  ooraparativdy  early  age,  had 
so  vastly  surpassed  themselves.  The  theory 
was  uBcnaritabie ;  it  was  more — it  was  (ahB* 
Jealousy  had  little  part  in  the  minds  of  theM 
frail  but  safe  old  men.  Th^  honestly  be* 
Ueved  that  the  ^eat  preacher  could  not  be 
solid  or  di^fnified,  because  he  was  biilHaiii 
and  attractive.  They  never  beard  bis  set* 
mons:  but  they  were  sure  that  somcthiiig 
must  be  wrong  about  the  sermons,  because 
multitudes  wished  to  hear  them.  Is  not  the 
nonnal  feeling  after  listening  to  a  sermon 
to  its  close,  one  c£  gentle,  unexpressed  re« 
Hef  ?  The  great  preacher  was  rejected,  and 
an  excellent  man  was  dected  in  Jiis  steeds 
who  could  not  fail  to  bo  dignified,  for  ne^er 
mortal  was  more  dulL  Cardinal  Wiseman 
tells  us  yexj  franklv  that  the  great  prind^^e 
of  the  digmty  of  dulness  is  always  reeognuEed 
and  acted  on  by  the  gentlemen  who  elect 
the  pope.  Gravity,  a^roaching  to  stcAid* 
ity;  slowness  of  motion,  aj^roaching  to 
entire  standing-still ;  are  (as  a  genoial  rale) 
requisite  in  the  human  beings  who  succeed 
to  the  chair  of  St.  Peter.  It  has  been  insin- 
uated that  in  the  Church  of  England  similir 
characteristics  are  (or  at  least  were)  held 
essential  in  those  ^o  are  made  bishopa, 
and,  above  all,  archbishims.  You  can  never 
be  sure  that  a  man  will  not  do  wrong  who 
is  likdv  to  do  any  thing  at  alL  But  if  it 
be  perfectly  ascertained  that  a  man  will  do 
notning,  you  may  be  satisfied  that  he  wHl 
do  notmng  wrong.  This  is  one  considera- 
tion ;  but  the  further  one  is  the  pure  and 
simple  dignity  of  dulness.  A  clergyman 
may  look  forward  to  a  bishopric  if  he  write 
books  wlrioh  are  unreadable,  but  not  if  he 
write  books  which  are  readable.  The  chance 
of  Dr.  Log  is  infinitely  better  than  that  oC 
Mr.  Kingsiey.  And  nothing  can  be  more 
certain  than  that  the  prindple  of  the  dig- 
nity of  dulness  kept  the  mitre  from  the  head 
of  Svdney  Smith.  I  do  not  mean  to  sey 
that  he  was  a  suitable  man  to  be  a  bishop. 
I  think  he  was  not.  But  it  was  not  because 
of  any  thing  really  underical  about  the 
genial  man  that  he  was  excluded.  The  peo- 
ple who  exduded  him  did  not  hesitate  te 
appoint  men  obnoxious  to  more  serioiie 
charges  than  Sydney  Smith.  But  theB» 
whatever  these  men  were  or  were  not,  their 
were  all  dulL  They  wrote  much,  some  oc 
them ;  but  nobodjr  ever  rc«d  \diat  they  wrote. 
But  Sydney  Smith  was  interesting.  Yoe 
could  read  his  writings  with  pleasure.    He 
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ms  unqiiestionablj  the  leTerso  of  dull,  and 
therefbre  cerUdnly  the  reverie  of  digmfted. 
Throu^  much  of  hi«  latter  life  the  same 
nispicion  hoB,  with  miUiona  of  8afe-goin|^ 
folk»  thrown  a  shadow  on  Lord  Brougham. 
He  was  too  Hvelv.  What  he  wrote  was  too 
interesting.  Sohd  old  gentlemen  feared  fer 
his  good  sense.  They  thought  they  never 
ooold  he  sure  what  he  would  do  ne:it.  Even 
Lord  St  Leonards  lost  standmg^with  many 
whea  he  published  his  Sandy  Book  on  Prop- 
erty Law,  A  lord-chaneeUor  writing  a  book 
tola  at  railway  stations,  and  road(with  in- 
terest, too)  in  railway  carriagpes !  What  was 
die  world  coming  to  P  But  it  was  quite  be- 
coming in  the  gr^it  man  to  produce  tl»t 
daborate  and  authoritative  woik  on  Vendors 
and  Purchasers,  of  which  I  have  often  be- 
held the  outside,  but  never  the  inside.  And 
wherefore  did  the  book  beseem  a  chancellor? 
Wherefore  but  because  to  the  ordinary  reader 
it  was  heavy  as  lead.  Have  not  you,  my 
reader,  often  heard  like  criticism  of  Lord 
Campbell's  interesting  volumes  of  the  biog- 
raphy of  his  predecessors  ?  **  Yeiv  interest- 
ing ]  very  well  written ;  much  curious  infor- 
mation ;  but  not  ^te  the  thing  fer  the  first 
man  an  the  judicial  bench  m  Britain  to 
write.  Now,  upon  what  is  this  criticism 
firanded,  but  upon  the  grand  principle  that 
Mvefiness  and  interest  do  not  become  the 
oompositions  of  a  man  in  important  office : 
m  brirf,  that  that  is  not  digxufied,  which  is 
not  dulL 

But  let  us  not  be  extreme.  Let  it  be  ad- 
mkted  that  the  principle  has  some  measure 
of  truth.  Tliere  are  fects  which  appear  to 
l^ve  it  countenance,  which  really  do  give  it 
oountcnanoe.  Pmieh  is  more  interesting 
than  a  sermon,  that  is  adtnitted  as  a  fact. 
Hie  tacit  inference  is  that  an  interesting 
sermon  must  have  becomo  interesting  by 
unduly  approximating  to  Punch,  There  is 
Hterature  which  may  i»t>perly  be  termed 
lipbt.  There  is  thought  which  is  superficial, 
iimsy,  slight,  and  so  on.  There  are  com- 
podtions  which  are  brilliant  without  being 
aolid,  in  which  there  are  many  flowers  and 
litde  firuit  And  no  doubt,  by  the  nature  of 
tfai]^,  this  light  and  flashy  thought  is  more 
iateresting,  and  m<»:e  easily  followed,  than 
more  solid  material.  You  can  read  VanUy 
Fair  when  you  oould  not  read  Butler's 
Jaudogy,  You  can  read  Piouik  when-  you 
conld  not  read  Vanity  Fair,  And  the  h 
priori  presumption  may  be,  when  ^u  find 
a  eomposition  of  a  grave  dass  whi«h  is  as 
ialeresting  as  one  of  a  lighter  class,  that  this 
interest  1ms  been  attained  by  some  saerSflce 
of  the  qualities  whioh  beseem  a  oompo^ion 
of  a  grave  class.  Let  our  nde  be  as  fol- 
lows :  If  the  treatise  under  coufioderatlon  be 
interesting  because  it  treats  of  light  subjeeta, 
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whidi  in  themselves  are  more  interesting 
than  grave  ones  (as  plav  always  must  be 
more  pleasing  than  work),  let  the  treatise 
be  classed  as  light.  But  if  in  the  treatise 
you  find  grave  and  eerioua  thoughts  set  out 
m  such  a  feshion  as  to  be  mteresting,  then 
all  hon<»r  to  the  author  of  that  treatise  I  He 
is  not  a  slight,  supe^oial  writer,  though 
stupid  people  may  bo  ready  to  call  him  so. 
He  is,  m  truth,  a  grave  and  serious  writer, 
though  he  has  succeeded  in  charming  while 
he  instructs.  He  is  truly  dignified,  though 
he  be  not  dulL  He  is  doing  a  noble  work, 
enforcing  a  noble  principle :  the  noble  prin- 
ciple, to  wit  (which  most  ^eofde  silently  as- 
sume is  felse),  that  what  is  right  need  not 
of  necessity  be  so  very  much  loss,  attractive 
Uian  what  is  wrong.  The  general  belief  is, 
that  right  is  prosy,  humdrum,  commonplace, 
dull ;  and  that  l»be  poetry  of  existence,  the 
gleam,  the  music,  ^e  tmriD,  the  romance, 
are  with  delightfel  wrong.  And  taking  work 
as  the  first  ineri<San,  marking  what  is  ri^, 
many  people  realfy  hoM  that  any  approx- 
imation to  play  (and  all  that  interests  and 
pleases  is  in  so  fer  an  am^roximation  to 
play)  is  a  deflection  in  tne  direction  of 
wrong,  inasmuch  aa  it  is  beyond  question  a 
marked  departure  from  the  line  ^^ascertained 
right  Let  us  get  rid  of  the  notion !  •  Li 
morals,  the  opposite  of  right  need  not  be 
wrong.  Many  things  are  right,  and  their 
opposites  right  too.  Work  is  right.  Flay 
is  the  oppomte  ei  work,  yet  plaj  is  right  too. 
Gravity  is  right ;  interest  is  right  too ;  and 
though  practically  these  two  things  seem 
opposed,  they  need  not  be  so.  And  as  we 
should  bless  Uie  mtax  who  would  teach  tu 
how  to  idealise  our  work  into  play,  so  should 
we  bless  the  man  who  is  able  to  blend  grav- 
ity and  interest  together.  Such  a  man  as 
Macaulay  was  virtually  spreading  the  flag 
oi  defiance  in  the  fece  of  stupid  people  hol£ 
ing  a  stopid  belief,  and  declaring  by  every 
page  he  wrote,  that  what  is  right  need  not 
be  uuf^easant ;  that  what  is  interesting  need 
not  be  flimsy  I  that  what  is  dignified  need 
not  be  dull. 

I  am  well  awfire  that  it  is  hopeless  to  ar- 
gue with  a  prejudice  so  rooted  as  that  in  fa- 
vor of  the  dignity  of  dulness ;  and  especially 
hopeless  when  I  am  obliged  to  admit  that  I 
eannot  entirely  oppose  that  principle,  that  I 
feel  a  certain  justice  hi  it  Slowness  of  mo- 
tion, I  have  said,  is  essentiallymorc  ^gnificd 
than  rapidity  of  motion.  There  is  some- 
thing dijjnified  about  an  elephant  waUdng 
alon^,  with  massive  tramp ;  there  is  nothing 
dignified  about  a  frisking  greyhound,  l^it, 
airy,  graceM.  And  it  is  to  be  admitted  tnat 
some  men  frisk  through  a  subject  like  a  grey- 
hound ;  others  tramp  through  it  likt>  an  el- 
ephant.   And  thougn  die  playfel  greyhound 
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&8hion  of  writing,  that  dalHes  and  toys  with 
a  subject,  mav  be  the  more  gracenil  and 
pleasing,  the  dignitjr  doubtless  abides  with 
the  stern,  slow,  straightforward,  elephantine 
tramps    The  Essays  of  EUa  delight  you,  but 
you  stand  in  no  awe  of  their  author ;  the 
contrary  is  the  case  with  a  charge  of  Lord 
Chief-JuBtioe  Ellenborough.    And  so  thor- 
oughly elephantine  are  the  mental  move- 
ments of  some  men,  that  eren  their  rare  frisk- 
iness  is  elephantine.    Every  one  must  know 
this  who  is  at  all  acquainted  with  the  ponder- 
ous and  cowlike  curretings  of  the  RambiUr, 
Physical  agility  is  inconsistent  with  physical 
dignity ;  mental  agility  with  mental  dignity. 
You  could  not  for  tout  life  very  greatly  es- 
teem the  solemn  advices  given  you  from  the 
pulpit  on  Sunday,  by  a  clergyman  whom  you 
naa  seen  whirUi^^  aoout  in  a  polka  on  Friday 
evening.     The  momentum  of  that  rotary 
movement  would  cling  to  him  (in  your  feel- 
ing) stilL    I  remember  when  I  was  a  little 
boy  what  a  shock  it  was  to  my  impressions 
of  judicial  di^ty  to  see  a  departed  chief 
justice  cantenng  down  Constitution-hill  on 
a  tall,  thoroughbred  chestnut.    The  swift 
movement  befitted  not  my  recollections  of 
the  judgment-seat,  the  ermine,  the  great  full- 
bottomed  wig.  I  felt  aggrieved  and  mortified 
even  by  the  tallness  and  slendemess  of  the 
chestnut  horse.  Had  the  judge  been  mounted 
on  a  dray  horse  of  enormous  girth  and  vast 
breadth  (even  if  not  very  high)  I  should  have 
been  comparatively  content.    Breadth  was 
the  thing  desiderated  by  the  youthful  heart ; 
breadth,  and  the  solidity  which  ^es  with 
breadth,  and  the  slowness  of  motion  which 
g^s  with  solid  extension,  and  the  dignitv 
which  goes  with  slowness  of  motion.    I  speak 
of  impression  made  on  the  undisciplinea  hu- 
nian  soul,  doubtless;  but  then  the  normal 
impression  made  by  any  thing  is  the  impres- 
sion it  makes  on  the  undisciplined  human 
souL    In  the  world  of  mind,  you  may  educate 
human  nature  into  a  condition  in  which  all 
tendencies  shall  be  reversed  %  in  which  fire 
shaU  wet  you,  and  water  dry  you.    Who 
does  not  Imow  that  the  estimation  in  which 
the  humbler  folk  of  a  rural  parish  regard 
their  clergyman,  depends  in  a  great  degree 
upon  his  physical  size  P    A  man  six  feet  high 
will  command  grater  reverence  than  one  of 
fivo  feet  six }  but  if  the  man  of  five  feet  six 
in  hdffht  bo  six  feet  in  circumference,  then 
he  will  command  ereater  reverence  than  the 
man  of  six  feet  in  height,  provided  the  latt^ 
be  thin.    And  after  great  reflection,  I  am  led 
to  the  conclusion,  that  the  true  cause  of  this 
bucolic  dignity  does  not  abide  in  mere  size. 
Dignity,  even  in  the  country,  is  not  in  direct 
proportion  to  extension,  as  such.    No  $  it  is 
in  direct  proportion  to  that  slowness  of  move- 
ment which  comes  of  solid  extension.    A 


man  who  walks  very  fast  is  less  dignified 
the^  a  man  who  walks  very  slow ;  and  that 
which  conduces  to  the  slow,  ponderous,  meas- 
ured step,  is  a  valuable  accessory  to  personal 
dignity.    But  the  connection  is  not  so  essen- 
tial as  the  unthinking  might  conclude  be- 
tween personal  dija^ty  and  personal  -bulk. 
Now,  tne  composition,  whemer  written  or 
spoken,  of  some  men,  is  (so  to  speak)  a  dis- 
play of  mental  agili^.    It  is  the  result  of 
rapid  mental  movements,  you  can  see.    Not 
with  massive  heaves  and  sinkings,  like  the 
engines  of  an  ocean  steamship,  did  the  men- 
tal machinery  play  that  turned  ofiT  such  a 
book,  such  a  speech,  such  an  essay;  but 
rather  with  rapid  jerkings  of  little  cranks, 
and  invisible  wtiirlings  of  uttle  wheeb.    And 
the  thing  manufactured  is  pretty,  not  grand. 
It  is  very  nice.    You  conclude  that  as  the 
big  steam-engine  cannot  play  very  fast,  so 
the  big  mind  too.    The  mind  that  con  go  at  a 
tremendous  pace,  you  conclude  to  be  a  little 
mind.    The  mind  that  can  skip  about/  you 
conclude  cannot  be  a  massive  mind.    There 
are  truth  and  falsehood  in  your  conclusion. 
Very  great  minds,  guided  by  very  compre- 
hensive   views,   have   with   lightning-uke 
promptitude  rushed  to  grand  decisions  and 
generalizations.    But  it  cannot  be  denied 
that   ponderous   machinery,  physical   and 
mental,  generally  moves  slowly.    And  in 
the  mental  world,  many  folk  reaoily  suppose 
that  the  machinery  which  moves  slowly  is 
certainly  ponderous.    A  man  who  gets  up 
to  speak  in  a  deliberative  assembly,  and 
with  a  deep  voice  from  an  extensive'  chest, 
and  inscrutable  meaning  depicted  on  mas- 
sive features,  slowly  states  nis  views,  with 
long  pauses  between  the  members  of  his  sen- 
tences, and  very  long  pauses  between  his 
sentences,  will  by  many  people  be  regarded 
as  making  a  speech  which  is  very  heavj 
metal  indeed.    Possibly  it  may  be ;  possibly  it 
may  not.   I  ought  to  say,  that  the  most  telling 
dehberative  speaker  I  over  heard,  speaks  in 
that  slow  fashion.    But  when  he  speaks  on 
an  important  subject  which  interests  him^ 
every  deliberate  word  ^;oes  home  like  a  can- 
non-oalL    He  speaks  m  eighty-four  pound- 
ers.   But  I  have  heard  men  as  slow,  who 
spoke  in  large  soap-bubbles.    And  of  all 
hghtness  of  thought,  deliver  us  frem  ponder- 
ous lightness!    Nothings  are  often  excusa- 
ble, and  sometimes  pleasing ;  but  pompous 
nothinn  are  always  execrable.   I  have  known 
men  who,  morally  spea]png,  gave  away  tick- 
ets for  very  inferior  pansh  soup  with  the  air 
of  one  freely  dispensing  invitations  to  the 
most  sumptuous  banouet  that  ever  was  pro- 
vided by  mortaL     Oh !  to  stick  in  a  skewer^ 
and  see  the  great  wind-bag  collapse ! 

You  do  not  respect  the  jackpudding  who 
amuses  you,  though  he  may  amuie  you 
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mariukbly  vftIL   The  more  you  laugh  at  him« 
the  less  you  respect  him.    And,  to  the  vul- 
gar apprehension,  any  man  who  amuses  you, 
or  who  approaches  towards  amusing  you,  or 
who  produces   any  thing  which  mterests 
you  (which  is  an  approximation  towards 
amusing  you),  will  he  regarded  as,  guoad 
hoc,  approaching  undignifiedly  in  the  uirec- 
tion  of  the  ia(£pudding.    The  only  way  in 
which  to  make  sure  that  not  even  the  tuI- 
garest  mind  shall  discern  this  approxima- 
tion, is  to  instruct  while  you  carenuly  avoid 
interesting,  and  still  more  amusing,  even  in 
the  faintest  degree.    Even  wise  men  cannot 
wholly  divest  themselves  of  the  prejudice. 
You  cannot  hut  feel  an  inconsistency  he- 
tween  the  ideas  of  Mr.  Disraeli  writing  Hen^ 
rieHa  Temple,  and  Mr.  Disraeli  leading  the 
House  of  Commons.    You  feel  that  some- 
how it  costs  an  effort  to  feel  that  there  is 
nothing  unbefitting  when  the  author  of  Hit 
Caxtons  becomes  a  secretary  of  state.    You 
&ncy,  at  the  first  thought,  that  you  would 
have  had  greater  confidence  in  some  sound, 
steady,  solid    old  gentleman,    who   never 
amused  or  interested  you  in  any  way.    The 
office  to  be  filled  is  a  dignified  one;  and 
how  can  a  man  befit  a  di^iified  office  who 
has  interested  and  amused  you  so  much  ? 

But  the  consideration  which  above  all 
others  leads  the  sober  majority  of  mankind 
to  respect  and  value  decent  and  well-con- 
ducted dulness,  is  the  consideration  of  the 
outrageous  practical  folly,  and  the  insuffer- 
able wickedness,  which  manv  men  of  genius 
appear  to  have  regarded  it  their  prerogative 
to  indulge  in.  You  can  quite  imderstand 
how  plain,  sensible  people  mav  abhor  an  ec- 
centric genius,  and  wish  ratner  for  sound 
principle  and  sound  sense.  And  probably 
most  men  whose  opinion  is  of  much  value, 
would  be  thankful  to  have  decent  dulness  in 
their  nearest  relations,  rather  than  the  bril- 
liant aberrations  of  such  men  as  Shelley, 
Byron,  and  Coleridge.  Give  us  the  plam 
man  who  will  do  his  work  creditably  in  life ; 
who  will  support  his  children  and  pay  his 
debts ;  rather  than  the  very  clever  man  who 
Guides  that  his  cleverness  sets  him  free  from 
all  Uie  laws  which  bind  commonplace  mor- 
tals ;  who  does  not  think  himself  called  upon 
to  work4for  his  bread,  but  sponges  upon  in- 
dnstrious  men,  or  howls  out  because  the  na- 
tion will  not  support  him  in  idleness ;  who 
wonders  at  the  sordid  tradesman  who  asks 
him  to  pay  for  the  clothes  he  wears,  and 
leaves  his  children  to  be  educated  by  any 
one  who  takes  a  fancy  for  doing  so ;  who 
violates  all  the  dictates  of  common  morality 
and  common  prudence,  and  blasphemes  be- 
cause he  gets  into  trouble  by  doing  so ;  who 
will  not  dress,  or  eat,  or  sleep  like  other 
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men ;  who  wears  round  iackets  to  annoy  his 
wife,  and  scribbles  Atheist  after  his  name  in 
traveller's  books ;  and  in  brief,  who  is  dis- 
tinguished by  no  characteristic  so  marked 
as  the  entire  absence  of  common  sense.  I 
think,  reader,  that  if  you  were  sickened  by 
a  visit  of  a  month's  duration  from  one  of 
these  geniuses  you  would  resolve  that  for  the 
remainder  of  your  life  only  dull,  common- 
place, respectable  mortals  snould  ever  come 
under  your  roof.  Let  us  be  thankful  that 
the  days  in  which  high  talent  was  generally 
associated  with  such  eccentricities  are  hap- 
pily passing  away.  Clever  men  are  now  con- 
tent to  dress,  look,  and  talk  like  beings  of 
this  world;  and  above  all,  they  appear  to 
understand  that  however  clever  a  man  may 
be,  that  is  no  reason  why  he  should  not  pay 
his  butcher's  bilL  How  fine  a  character  was 
that  of  8ir  Walter  Scott,  combining  homely 
sense  with  great  genius !  And  how  different 
from  the  hectic,  morbid,  unprincipled,  and 
indeed  blackguard  mental  organization  of 
various  brilliant  men  of  the  last  age,  was 
Shakspeare's  calm  and  well-balanced  mind ! 
It  is  only  the  second-rate  genius  who  is  ec- 
centric, and  only  the  tenth-rate  who  is  unin- 
telligible. 

But  if  one  is  driven  to  a  warm  sympathy 
with  the  humdrum  and  decently  dull,  by 
contemplating  the  absurdities  and  vap^es 
of  men  of  real  genius,  even  more  decidedly 
is  that  result  produced  by  contemplating  the 
ridiculous.little  curvetings  and  prancings  of 
affectedly  eccentric  men  of  no  genius.  You 
know,  my  reader,  the  provincial  celebrity  of 
daily  Hfe ;  you  know  what  a  nuisance  he  is. 
You  know  how  almost  every  little  country 
town  in  Britain  has  its  dmment  man — ^its 
man  of  letters.  He  has  written  a  book,  or 
it  is  whispered  that  he  writes  in  certain  pe- 
riodicals, and  simple  human  beings,  who 
know  nothing  of  proof-sheets,  look  upon  him 
with  a  certam  awe.  He  varies  in  age  and 
appearance.  If  young,  he  wears  a  mous- 
tache and  long,  dishevelled  hair ;  if  old,  a 
military  cloak,  which  he  disposes  in  a  brig- 
and form.  He  walks  the  street  with  an  ab- 
stracted air,  as  though  his  thoughts  were 
wandering  beyond  the  reach  of  the  throng. 
He  is  fond  of  solitude,  and  he  gradfies  his 
taste  by  going  to  the  most  frequented  places 
within  reach,  and  there  assumiag  a  look  of 
rapt  isolation.  Sometimes  he  may  be  seen 
to  gesticulate  wildly,  and  to  di^  his  umbrella 
into  th^  pavement  as  though  it  were  a  foe- 
man's  breast.  Occasionally  moody  laughter 
may  be  heard  to  proceed  from  him,  as  from 
one  haunted  by  fearful  tiboufi;hts.  His  fat 
and  rosy  countenance  somewnat  belies  the 
anguish  which  is  preying  upon  his  vitals. 
He  goes  much  to  tea-parties,  where  he  tells 
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the  girls  that  tlie  bloom  of  lUb  has  gone  fbr 
him,  and  drops  dark  hints  of  the  mental 

rj  he  endures  in  revietring  bis  earlier 
He  bids  them  not  to  ask  ivhat  is  the 
^ef  that  consumes  him,  but  to  be  thankfid 
3iat  they  do  not,  cannot  know.  He  drops 
Innts  how  the  spectres  of  the  past  haunt 
him  at  the  midmght  hour ;  how  conscience 
smites  him  with  cmlly  hand  fbr  his  youthful 
sins.  The  truth  is  that  he  was  always  a 
very  quiet  lad,  and  never  did  any  harm  to 
anybody.  Occasionally,  when  engaged  in 
conversation  with  some  one  on  whom  he 
wishes  to  make  an  impression,  he  exclaims, 
suddcoily,  *<Hold!  let  me  register  that 
thought^  He  pauses  for  a  minute,  gazing 
intentlv  on  the  heavens;  then  exclaims, 
*<  Tis  done ! ''  and  takes  up  the  conversation 


I  where  it  was  interrupted.  He  fhtides  that 
his  companion  thinks  him  a  great  geidus. 
His  companion,  in  fkct,  thinks  him  a  poor 
siUyfooL 

And  now,  mv  Mend,  turning  awav  from 
these  matters,  let  us  sit  down  on  th(s  hfge 
stone,  warm  in  the  April  sunshine,  by  the 
river  side.  Swiftly  the  river  glides  away. 
The  sky  is  bright  blue,  the  water  is  cryMal 
clear,  and  a  soft  wind  comes  through  those 
budding  branches.  In  the  field  on  toe  other 
side  I  see  a  terrier  and  a  cow.  The  textier 
frisks  about ;  solemnly  stands  the  eow.  Let 
us  think  here  for  a  while ;  we  need  bot  talk.^ 
And  for  an  accompaniment  to  the  old  re^' 
membrances  which  such  a  day  as  this  brings 
back,  let  us  have  the  sound  of  that  flowing 
river.  A.  K.  H.  B. 


TnB  Farallokbs. — Some  particalan  rela- 
tive to  those  rocky  islets,  iho  JParallones— col- 
lected from  various  soarces — ^may  interest  our 
readers.  The  Farallones  are  in  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  within  the  legislative  limits  of  the  city 
and  county  of  Son  Francisco.  They  ombrace 
the  northerly,  middle,  and  south-easterly  groups. 
The  northerly  claster  is  mode  up  of  five  rooks ; 
the  middle  is  a  single  rock ;  the  southerly  is  the 
largest.  The  lost  is  two  miles  in  circumference. 
Upon  it  tlio  lighthouse  stands,  the  top  of  the 
tower  of  which  is  three  hundred  and  sixty  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  This  island  is  about 
twenty-three  and  a  holf  miles  westward  from  the 
(Jolden  Oate.  It  is  really  difficult  to  imagine  a 
more  desolate  place  than  these  rocky  islets  pre- 
sent to  view,  they  being  a  mass  of  jagged  gran- 
ite. Neither  a  tree  nor  a  shrub  relieves  tfae  eye 
by  contrast,  or  gives  change  to  the  exceeding 
barrenness  of  the  landscape^ 

Collectively,  these  islets  may  be  ooosidered  as 
tlie  most  extensive  poultry-yard  in  the  world,  for 
here  may  be  found  m  myriads  Uie  bird  described 
by  Baffon  as  the  CruiV/aniof— the  Uria  Troile  of 
LinnsBos — which  lays  its  eggs  upon  the  bare 
rocks.  Tlie  appellation  of  the  **  Foolish  Guill- 
amot'*  bos  been  given  to  this  species  by  Latham, 
from  the  fact  of  its  beiiig[*witn  difficulty  roused 
to  flight,  and  often  allowmg  itself  to  be  catight 
by  the  hand,  particularly  during  incubation. 
Audubon,  in  his  great  national  work,  gives  a 
charming  account  of  the  habits  of  this  interest- 
ing species  (the  MHrre)^  which  is  also  known 
to  the  cggers  and  fishermen  of  the  Korthem 
Atlantic.  S^o  idea  may  be  fbrmed  of  their 
numbers  when  it  is  known  that  each  bird,  during 
the  season,  lays  but  a  single  e^,  and  that  since 
IB51  upwards  of  five  milHon  of  their  eggs  have 


been  sold  in  the  San  Francisco  market.  They 
are  of  a  pale  green  color,  blotcI)ed  with  umber, 
and  are  much  in  demand  in  restaurants.  The 
e^g  season  lasts  about  six  weeks,  from  the  mid- 
dle of  May  to  the  end  of  June. 

Tlie  bird  of  the  most  varied  and  brilliant 
pUimage  to  be  found  here  is  the  Tvjledf  Pvffln. 
Thoagn  rather  numerous  on  this  coast,  it  is  She- 
where  very  rare,  m  is  tlie  Homed4>iU  GuiUamot, 
which  has  been  also  seen  and  caught  here.  Of 
neither  of  these  had  Audubon  ever  met  with  a 
living  specimen.  Hero,  also,  may  be  seen  the 
huge  seals,  called  sea-lions  {Phoca  (Haria  Jk' 
bata).  This  species  attains  a  weight  of  three 
thousand  pounds.  Occasionally,  tncy  are  very 
savage,  particularly  during  the' nuptial  scai|on, 
when  the  fierce  and  bloody  battles  of  the  males 
render  these  isles  of  the  ocean  a  rery  pandemo- 
nium. 

A  fog  whistle,  six  inches  in  diameter,  has 
been  placed  ac  the  south  side  of  the  eastern  poft 
of  the  hugest  island,  about  two  hundred  and 
seventy-five  feet  above  the  water.  It  is  erected 
over  a  natural  hole  in  the  roof  of  a  subterranean 
passage,  connected  with  and  open  to  the  ocean, 
and  is  blown  by  the  rush  of  air  through  tlie  pas- 
sage, caused  by  the  sea  breaking  into  its  moath. 
Except  ahotit  an  hour  beibrc  and  after  high 
water,  the  whistle  should  be  heard  at  all  times, 
oven  at  a  distance  of  seven  or  eight  miles.  The 
vast  advantage  of  this  iagenions  invonfion  cannot 
be  too  highly  appreciated  by  navigators  on  this 
coast,  where  fogs  are  so  frequent 

The  title  to  these  islands  is,  most  probably,  in 
the  federal  government  However,  they  did  not 
escape  the  avaricious  eye  of  Limantour,  as  they 
were  included  in  the  "gigantic  swindle.''— Sam 
IhmciKO  BuUtHin. 
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THE  FAIR  AT  KEADf, 
BY  ALEXANDER  milTH. 

My  friend,  John  Penniddock,  oyer  in  Ire^ 
land,  with  whom  I  spent  a  month  last  sum- 
mer,  made  a  deeper  impression  on  me  than 
I  can  tdl.  For  years  I  had  not  seen  snch  a 
man.  There  was  a  reality  and  honest  staff 
in  him,  which,  in  living  with  him  and  watch- 
ing his  daily  goings  on,  revealed  itself  hour 
by  hoar,  qnite  new  to  mo.  The  people  I  had 
Been  accustomed  to  meetr  talk  with,  live 
wi&,  were  so  different.  The  tendency  of 
each  of  ihete  was  towards  art  in  one  form 
or  other ;  and  there  was  a  certain  sadness 
$emehow  in  the  contemplation  of  them. 
They  fought  and  strove  bravely,  but  Eke  the 
Old  Guard  at  Waterloo,  it  was  brave  flght- 
uig  on  a  lost  field.  After  jears  of  toil  there 
were  irremediable  defects  m  that  man's  pic- 
tore  ;  fbtal  flaws  in  that  man's  book.  In  all 
^eir  efforts  were  faflure  and  repulse,  appar- 
ent to  some  extent  to  themselves,  plain 
enough  to  me,  the  passionless  looker-on. 
That  resolute,  hopeless  climbing  of  heaven 
df  €hefrs,  was,  according  to  the  mood,  a 
l9bing  to  laugh  at  or  a  tninff  to  weep  over. 
"With  Penruddock,  all  was  d&erent.  What 
he  strove  after  he  accomplished.  He  had  a 
<jheexfbl  mastery  over  circumstances.  Au 
tkmgs  went  well  with  him.  His  horses 
Roughed  for  him,  his  servants  reaped  fbr 
Aim,  his  mills  ground  for  him  successfully. 
The  very  winds  and  dews  were  to  him  helps 
and  aids.  Year  after  year  his  crops  grew, 
y^owed,  were  cut  down,  and  gatherea  Into 
bams,  and  men  fbd  thereupon;  and  year 
after  year  there  lay  an  increased  balance  at 
h»  banker's.  This  continual,  ever  victorious 
activity  of  his  seemed  strange  to  me.  We 
ttsuaHy  think  that  noets,  pamters,  and  the 
tke,  are  finer,  more  neroicsu  than  cultivators 
of  tile  ffraxxnd.  But  does  the  production  dt 
a  questionable  book  really  sutpass  in  merit 
f(he  prt)duction  of  a  fidd  of  unquestionable 
tomips  ?  Perhaps,  in  the  severe  eyeu  of  the 
gods,  the  production  of  a  wooden  purHuger, 
Watertight  and  fit  for  housdiold  uses,  is  or 
more  accoimt  than  the  rearing  of  a  tower  of 
Babel,  mfcmi  to  reach  to  heaven.  Alas! 
tittit  so  many  must  work  on  these  Babel 
towers ;  cannot  help  toiling  on  them  to  tiie 
very  death,  thou^  everjr  stone  is  heaved 
into  its  place  with  weariness  and  mortal 
pain ;  though,  when  the  lifls  of  the  btdldex 
IS  wasted  out  on  it,  it  is  fit  habitation  for  no 
creature,  can  shelter  no  one  from  rain  or 
winter  snow,  towering  in  tiie  eyes  of  men  a 
FoUy  (as  the  Scotch  phrase  it)  after  alL 

Penruddock  had  promised  to  take  me  to 
see  the  fiiir  at  Kcady  a  fortnight  before  it 
came  off;  bat  was  obliged  en  the  day  imme- 


diately preceding  that  event  to  leave  his 
fkrm  at  Airan-More  on  matter  of  important 
business.  It  was  a  wretched  day  of  rain, 
and  I  began  to  tremble  for  the  morrow. 
After  dinner  the  storm  abated,  and  the  dull 
dripping  afternoon  set  in.  While  a  distem- 
pered sunset  flushed  the  west,  the  heavy 
carts  from  the  fields  came  roUing  into  the 
courtyard,  the  horses  fetlock  deep  in  clay, 
and  steaming  like  ovens.  Then,  at  the 
sound  of  the  bell,  the  laborers  came,  wet, 
weary,  sickles  hanging  over  their  arms,  yet 
with  spirits  merry  enough.  These  the  caim- 
cious  kitchen  received,  where  they  found 
supper  spread.  It  grew  dark  earlier  than 
usual,  and  more  silent.  The  mill-wheel 
rushed  louder  in  the  swollen  stream,  and 
lights  began  to  glimmer  hero  and  there  in 
the  dusty  windows.  Penruddock  had  not 
vet  come.  He  was  not  due  for  a  couple  of 
hours.  The  time  began  to  hang  heavily; 
so.  sloping  to  my  bed,  I  solved^  every  dim- 
cawf  by  falling  asleep. 

The  lowing  of  cattle,  the  bitting  of  sheepi 
the  barking  of  dogs,  and  tb6  loud  voices  of 
men  in  the  courtyard  bei^ath,  awoke  me 
shortly  after  dawn.  In  tke  silence  that  en- 
sued 1  again  fell  asleep,  Imd  was  roused  at 
last  by  the  clangor  of  the  breakfast-belL 
When  I  got  up,  tne  sun  was  streaming  glo- 
lioufiiy  through  the  latticed  window ;  heaven 
was  all  the  gayer  and  brighter  now  for  yes- 
terday's ^loom  and  sulky  tears,  and  the  rooks 
were  cawing  and  fiappmg  cheerfully  in  the 
trees  above.  When  I  entered  the  breakfast- 
room,  Penruddock  was  already  there,  noth- 
ing the  worse  for  his  ioumey ;  and  the  tea- 
urn  was  bubbling  on  the  table. 

At  the  close  ot  the  meal,  Tim  brought  the 
dog-cart  to  the  door.  Pen  glanced  at  his 
watch.  "  We  have  hit  the  time  exactly,  and 
will  arrive  as  soon  as  Mick  and  the  cattle." 
There  was  an  encouraging  chir-r-r,  a  flick  of 
the  whip,  and  in  a  trice  we  were  across  the 
bridge,  and  pegging  along  the  highway  at  a 
great  pace. 

After  proceeding  about  a  mile,  we  turned 
into  a  narrow  pam  which  gradually  led  us 
up  into  a  wild,  irregular  country.  Corn- 
fields, flax-tanks,  and  sunny  pasture  lands, 
dotted  with  sheep,  were  left  behind  as  up- 
hill we  tugged,  and  reached  at  last  a  level 
stretch  of  purple  moor  and  black  peat  bog. 
Sometimes  for  a  mile  the  ground  was  black 
with  pyramids  of  peat ;  at  other  times  the 
road  wrig^ed  before  us  through  a  dark 
oKve  morass,  enKvencd  hero  and  there  with 
patches  of  treacherous  green ;  the  sound  of 
our  wheels  startling  into  flight  the  shy  and 
solitary  birds  native  to  the  region.  Ever 
and  anon,  too,  when  we  gained  sufficient  ele- 
vation, we  could  see  the  great  waves  of  the 
landscape  rolling  in  clear  morning  light  away 
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to  the  bonxon;  each  wave  crested  with 
farms  and  belts  of  woodland,  and  here  and 
there  wreaths  of  smoke  rising  up  from  hol- 
lows where  towns  and  villages  lay  hid. 
After  a  while  the  road  grew  smoother,  and 
afar  the  little  town  of  Keady  sparkled  in  the 
sun,  backed  by  a  range  of  smelting  furnaces, 
the  flames  tamed  by  the  simlight,  making  a 
restless  shimmer  in  the  air,  and  blotting  out 
every  thing  beyond.  Beneath  us  the  high- 
road was  covered  with  sheep  and  cows,  and 
vehicles  of  every  description,  pushing  for- 
ward to  one  point ;  the  hill  paths  also  which 
led  down  to  it  were  moving  threads  of  life. 
On  the  brow  of  the  hiU,  just  before  we  be- 
gan to  descend,  John  pulled  up  for  a  mo- 
ment. It  was  a  pretty  sight !  A  few  min- 
utes' drive  brought  us  into  Keady,  and  such 
a  busy  scene  I  had  never  before  witnessed. 
The  narrow  streets  and  open  spaces  were 
crowded  with  stalls,  cattle,  and  people,  and 
the  press  and  confusion  were  so  great  that 
our  passage^  to  the  inn  where  our  machine 
was  to  be  put  up  was  matter  of  considerable 
difficulty.  Men.  stripped  to  trousers  and 
shirt,  with  red  nair  streaming  in  the  wind, 
rushed  backwards  and  forward  with  horses, 
giving  vent  at  the^fiame  time  to  the  wildest 
vociferations,  while  clumps  of  sporting  gen- 
tlemen, with  straws  in  their  mouths,  were 
inspecting  with  critical  eyes  the  points  of  the 
animals.  Travelling  auctioneers  set  up  their 
little  carts  in  the  streets,  and  with  astonish- 
ing ef&ontery  and  power  of  lung,  harangued 
the  crowd  on  the  worth  and  cheapness  of  the 
articles  which  they  held  in  their  hands. 
Beggars  were  very  plentiful,  disease  and  de- 
formit}r  their  stock-in-trade.  Fragments  of 
humanity  crawled  about  upon  crutches.  Wo- 
men stretched  out  shrunken  arms.  Blind 
men  rolled  sightless  eyeballs,  blessing  the 
passenger  when  a  copper  tinkled  in  their 
iron  jugs  5  cursing  j-et  more  fervently  when 
disappointed  in  their  expectation. 
^  In  one  place  a  melancnoly  acrobat  in  dirty 
tights,  and  faded  tinsel,  was  performing  evo- 
lutions with  a  crazy  chair  on  a  bit  of  ragged 
carpet;  he  threw  somersaults  over  it,  he 
stood  upon  his  head,  he  embraced  it  firmly 
and  be^n  spinning  along  the  ground  like  a 
wheel,  m  which  performance  man  and  chair 
seemed  to  lose  their  individuality  and  be- 
come one  as  it  were ;  and  at  the  close  of 
every  feat  he  stood  erect  with  that  indescrib- 
able curve  of  the  right  hand  which  should 
always  be  followed  by  thunders  of  applause, 
the  clown  meanwhile  rolling  in  ecs^sies  ox 
admiration  in  the  sawdust*  Alas!  no  ap- 
plause followed  the  exertions  of  the  artist. 
The  tights  were  gcttinjg  more  threadbare  and 
dingy.  His  hollow  race  was  covered  with 
perspiration,  and  there  was  but  the  sparest 
sprinkling  of  hal^ence.    I  threw  him  half 


a  crown,  but  it  rolled  amoi^  the  spectatosrs' 
feet  and  was  lost  in  the  dust.  He  groped 
about  in  search  of  it  for  some  little  time,  and 
then  came  back  to  his  carpet  and  his  crazy 
chair.  Poor  feUow !  he  looked  as  if  he  were 
used  to  that  kind  of  thing.  There  were 
many  pretty  faces  among  the  girls,  and  scores 
of  them  were  walking  about  in  holiday 
dresses.  Bosy-faced  lasses  with  black  hair 
and  blue  eyes  shadowed  by  long^  dark  eye- 
lashes. How  thev  laughed,  and  how  sweetly 
the  brogue  melted  from  their  lips  in  reply  to 
the  ardent  blarney  of  their  sweethearts  1  At 
last  we  reached  an  open  square,  or  cross,  as  it 
would  be  called  in  Scotland,  more  crowded 
if  possible,  than  the  narrow  streets.  Hordes 
of  cattle  bellowed  here.  Here  were  sheep 
firom  the  large  farms  standing  in  clusters  of 
fifties  and  hundreds ;  there  a  clump  of  &ve 
or  six  with  the  widow  in  her  clean  cap  sittine 
beside  them.  Many  an  hour  ago  she  ana 
they  started  from  the  turf  hut  and  the  pas- 
ture beyond  the  hills.  Heaven  send  her  a 
ready  sale  and  good  prices  I  In  the  centre 
of  this  open  space  great  benches  were  erectedf 
heaped  with  eggs,  butter,  cheeses,  the  pro- 
prietors standing  behind  anxiously  awaiting 
the  advances  of  customers.  One  section  was 
crowded  with  sweetmeat  stalls,  much  fre- 
quented by^  girls  and  their  sweethearts. 
Many  a  rustic  compliment  there  had  for  re- 
ply a  quick  glance  or  a  scarlet  cheek.  An- 
other was  devoted  to  poultry ;  geese  stood 
about  in  flocks,  bunches  of  hens  were  scat- 
tered on  the  ^ound,  their  legs  tied  together  | 
and  turkeys,  inclosed  in  wicker  baskets,  sur- 
veyed the  scene  with  quick  eyes,  their  wat- 
tles all  the  while  bumioff  with  indignation. 
On  reaching  the  inn,  which  displayed  for  en- 
sign a  swan  with  two  heads  afloat  on  an  az- 
ure stream,  we  ordered  dinner  at  three 
o'clock,  and  thereafter  started  on  foot  to 
where  Penruddock's  stock  was  stationed.  It 
was  no  easy  matter  to  force  a  path;  cows 
and  sheep  were  always  getting  m  the  way* 
Now  and  then  an  escaped  hen  would  come 
clucking  and  flapping  among  our  feet ;  and 
once  a  huge  bull,  wiu  horns  levelled  to  the 
charge,  came  dashing  down  the  street,  scat- 
tering every  thing  before  him.  Finally,  we 
reached  the  spot  where  Mick  and  his  dogs 
were  keeping  watch  over  the  cows  and  sheep. 

<*  Got  here  all  safe,  Mick,  I  see.'' 

"  All  safe,  sir,  not  a  quarter  o'  an  hour 
ago." 

"  Well,  Burdett,  I  have  opened  my  shop. 
Well  see  how  we  get  on." 

By  this  time  the  dealers  had  gathered 
about,  and  were  closely  examining  the  sheep, 
and  holding  whispered  consultations.  At 
length,  an  excited-looking  man  came  run- 
ning forwarc! ;  plunging  hiji  hands  into  his 
breeches   pocket,  he   produced   therefrom 
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lialf  a  CTomXi  which  he  slapped  into  Penrud- 
dock's  hand,  at  the  same  time  crying  out 
«Ten-and-8ix   a   head.'[    "Fifteen,"    said 
John  returning   the  coin.    "Twelve  shil- 
ling," said  the  man  bringing  down  the  coin 
wim  tremendous  energy ;  "  an'  may  I  niver 
stir  if  rU  give  anotl^er  farthin'  for  the  best 
sheep  in  Keady."    "Fifteen,"  said  John, 
flinging  the  half-crown  on  the  ground ;  "  and 
I  don't  care  whether  vou  stir  again  or  not." 
By  this  time  a  crowd  had  gatnered  about, 
and  the  chorus  began.    "  Tnere  isn't  a  da- 
center  man  than  Mr.  Penruddock  in  the 
market.    I've  known  him  iver  since  he  came 
to  the  counthrj'."    "  Shure  an'  he  is,"  began 
another ;  "  he's  a  jintlemaneyery  inch.    He 
always  gives  to  the  poor  man  a  bit  o'  baccay, 
or  a  glass.    Ach,  Mr.  Loney,  he's  not  the 
one  to  ax  you  too  high  a  price.    Shure,  Mr. 
Penruddock,  you'll  come  down  a  sixpence 
list  to  make  a  baigain."    "  Is't  Mr.  Loney 
tnat's  goin'  to  buy  r  "  cried  a  lame  man  from 
the  opposite  side/ and  in  the  opposite  inter- 
est.   "  There  isn't  sich  a  dealer  m  the  county 
Monaghanas  Mr.  Loney.    Of  coorse,  you'U 
come  down  something,  Mr.  Penruddock." 
**  He's  a  rich  one,  too,  is  Mr.  Loney,"  said  the 
lame  man,  sidling  up  to  John,  and  winking 
in  a  knowing  manner,  "  an'  a  power  o'  notes 
he  has  in  his  pocket-book.''    Mr.  Loney, 
who  had  been  whispering  with  his  group  a 
little  apart,  and  who  had  again  made  an  m- 
spection  of  the  stock,  returned  the  second 
time  to  the  charge.    "  Twelve-an'-six,"  cried 
he,  and  again  the  half-crown  was  slapped 
into  Penruddock's  palm.    "  Twelve-an'  six, 
an'  not  another  farthin'  to  save  my  sowl." 
"Fifteen,"  said  John,  returning  tne  half- 
crown  with  equal  emphasis ;  "  you  know  m^ 
price,  and  if  you  wont  take  it,  you  can  let  it 
stand."    The  dealer  disappeared   in  huge 
wrath,  and  the  chorus  broke  out  in  praises  of 
both.    By  this  time  Mr.  Loney  was  again 
among  the  sheep ;  it  was  plain  his  heart  was 
set  upon  the  purchase.    Every  now  and  then 
he  caught  one,  got  it  between  ms  legs,  exam- 
ined the  markings  on  its  ^ce,  and  tested  the 
depth  and  quality  of  its  wool.    He  appeared 
for  the  third  time,  while  the  lame  man  and 
tiie  leader  of  the  opposing  chorus  seemed 
coming  to  blows,  so  zealous  were  they  in  the 
praises  of  their  respective  heroes.    "  Four- 
teen," said  Mr.  Loney,  again  producing  the 
half-crown,  spitting  mto  his  hand  at  the 
same  time,  as  much  as  to  say,  he  woidd  do 
the  business  now.    "Fourteen,"  he  cried, 
crushing  the  half-crown  into  Penruddock's 
hand  and,  holding  it  there.    "  Fourteen,  an' 
divila  rap  more  111  give."    "Fourteen," 
said  John,  as  if  considering,  then  throwing 
back  the  coin,  "  Fourteen-and-six,  and  let  it 
be  a  bargain." 

"IHdn't  I  say,"  quoth    John's  chorus- 
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leader,  looking  round  him  with  an  air  of  tri« 
umph,  "  didn't  I  say  that  Mr.  Penruddock's 
a  jintleman  ?  Ye  see  how  he  drops  the  six- 
pence. I  niver  saw  him  do  a  mane  thing 
yet.  Ach,  he's  the  jintleman  iver^  inch,  an' 
that's  saying  a  dale,  considerin'  his  size." 

"  Fourteen-an'-six  be  it  then,"  said  the 
dealer,  bringing  down  the  coin  for  the  last 
time.  "  An'  if  I  take  the  lot  you'U  give  me 
two  pounds  in  t'  myself?  " 

"Well,  Loney,  I  don't  care,  although  I 
do,"  said  Penruddock,  pocketing  the  com  at 
last.  A  roll  of  notes  was  produced,  the  sum 
counted  out,  and  the  baigain  concluded. 
The  next  moment  Loney  was  among  the 
sheep,  scoring  some  mark  or  other  on  their 
backs  with  a  piece  of  red  chalk.  Penrud* 
dock  scatterea  what  spare  coppers  he  pos- 
sessed among  the  bystanders,  and  away  they 
went  to  sing  the  praises  of  the  next  bargain- 
maker. 

Pen  turned  to  me  laughing.  "  This  is  a 
nice  occupation  for  a  gentleman  of  respect- 
able birth  and  liberal  education,  is  it  not  P  " 
"  Odd.  It  is  amusing  to  watch  the  proc- 
ess by  which  your  sheep  are  converted  into 
bank-notes.  Does  yoi^  friend  Mr.  Loney, 
buy  the  animals  for  himself?  " 

"  Oh,  dear,  no.  We  must  have  middle- 
.men  of  one  kind  or  another  in  this  country. 
Loney  is  commissioned  to  purchase,  and  is 
allowed  so  much  on  the  transaction." 

By  this  time  a  young  handsome  fellow 
pushed  his  horse  through  the  crowd  and  ap- 
proached us.    "  Good  morning,"  cried  he  to 
Penruddock.    "  Any  business  doing  ?  " 
"  I  have  just  sold  my  sheep." 
"  Good  price  ?  " 
"  Fair.    Fourteen-and-six." 
"Ah,  not  so  bad.    These  cattle,  I  sup- 
pose, are  yours  ?    We  must  try  if  we  can't 
come  to  a  bargain  about  them."    Dismount- 
ing, he  gave  ms  horse  in  keeping  to  a  lad, 
and  he  and  John  went  off  to  inspect  the 
stock. 

Business  was  proceeding  briskly  on  all 
sides.  There  was  great  higgling  as  to  prices, 
and  shillings  and  half-crowns  were  tossed  in 
a  wonderfiu  manner  from  palm  to  palm.  Ap- 
parently, no  transaction  could  be  transacted 
without  that  ceremony,  whatever  it  mi^ht 
mean.  Idlers  were  everywhere  celebratmg 
the  merits  and  "  daccncy "  of  the  various 
buyers  and  sellers.  Huge,  greasy  leather 
pocket-books  of  undoubted  antiquity,  were 
to  be  seen  in  many  a  hand,  and  rolls  of 
bank-notes  were  deftly  chan^ng  owners. 
The  ground,  too,  was  beginmng  to  clear, 
and  purchasers  were  driviufi^  off  tneir  cattle. 
Many  of  the  dealers  who  had  disposed  of 
stock  were  taking  their  ease  in  the.  inns. 
You  could  see  them  looking  out  of  the  open 
windows;  and,  occasionally,  a  man  whoso 
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potations  had  been  early  and  exo^sMte  irent 
irhooping  through  tha  erowd.  In  a  short 
tima  loha  returned  irith  his  friend. 

'*  Captain  Broster/'  said  John,  presenting 
him,  **  has  promised  to  ^ne  with  ns  at  three. 
Sharp  at  the  hour,  mind,  for  we  wish  to  leave 
early." 

"  I'll  be  punctual  as  olodcwovk,"  said  the 
eaptain,  turning  to  look  after  his  purchases. 

We  strolled  up  and  down  till  three  o'clock, 
and  then  bent  our  steps  to  the  inn,  where 
we  found  Broster  waiting.  In  honcnr  to  his 
guests  the  landlord  hioiself  Inrought  in  din- 
ner, and  waited  with  great  diUgence.  When 
^e  table  was  cleared  we  had  punch  and  ci« 
fl»r8,  and  sat  chatting  at  the  open  window. 
Tha  space  in  front  was  tderably  clear  of 
cattle  now,  but  dealers  were  hovering  about, 
standing  in  clumps,  or  promenading  in  par- 
ties of  twos  and  threes.  But  at  this  point  a 
new  clement  had  entered  into  the  scene.  It 
was  dinner  hour,  and  many  of  the  Ibrgemen 
from  the  furnaces  above  had  come  down  to 
see  what  was  going  on.  Huge,  hulking, 
swarthy-featured  fellows  they  were.  Welsh- 
men, chiefly,  as  I  was  afterwards  told ;  who, 
Qonfldent  in  their  strength,  were  at  no  pains 
to  conceal  their  contempt  for  the  natives. 
They,  too,  mingled  in  the  crowd,  but  the 
ffrei^  number  leaned  lasily  against  the 
nouses,  smoking  their  short  pipes  and  in- 
dulging in  the  dangerous  luxury  of  "  chaff- 
ing'^  the  fhrmers.  Many  a  rude  wit-combat 
was  gfAag  on,  accompanied  by  roars  of  laugh- 
ter, snatcnes  of  which  we  occasionally  heiod. 
Broster  had  been  in  the  Crimea,  was  wounded 
at  Alma,  recovered,  went  through  all  the 
work  and  privation  of  the  first  winter  of  the 
siege,  got  knocked  up,  came  home  on  sick 
leave,  and  having  had  enough  of  it,  as  he 
frankly  confessed,  took  the  oppoitunity  on 
his  flotther's  death,  winch  happiened  tlran,  to 
sell  out  and  settle  as  a  former  on  a  small 
property  to  which  he  frU  heir.  He  chatted 
about  the  events  of  the  war  in  an  easy,  ib- 
miliar  way,  quietly,  as  if  the  whole  afiair  had 
been  a  game  at  football  i  and  when  cour- 
age, strength,  and  splendid  pro^^ects  were 
changed  by  unseen  bullet,  or  gnm  bayonet 
stab,  into  a  rude  grave  on  the  bleak  plateau, 
the  thing  was  mentioned  as  a  mere  matter 
of  course !  Sometimes  a  eomrade^s  fate  met 
with  an  expression  of  soldierly  regret,  slight 
and  indifferent  enough,  yet  with  a  certain 
pathos  which  no  hi^flown  oration  could 
roach.  For  the  indifferent  tone  seemed  to 
ac^iesce  in  destiny,  to  consider  ^t  disap- 
pointment had  been  too  Common  in  the  lifb 
of  every  man  during  the  last  six  thousand 
years  to  warrant  any  ravmg  or  nassionate 
snrpxise  at  this  timo  of  day ;  tfid  tost  in  any 
attm  our  ordinary  pi;^  and  breath  time  our 
mmk  to  the  grave ;  pasdon  beats  the  double- 


quick,  and  when  it  is  all  over,  there  is  Htttd 
need  for  outcry  and  the  shedding  of  tears 
over  the  eternal  rest  In  the  midst  of  hia 
talk,  voices  rose  in  one  of  the  apartmenta 
below:  the  none  became  altercation,  and 
immediately  a  kind  of  struggling  or  drag- 
ging was  heard  in  the  lagged  passage,  and 
then  a  ix^  forgeman  was  unceremoniously 
shot  out  into  the  square ;  and  the  inn  door 
closed  with  an  angry  ban^.  The  individual 
seemed  to  take  the  indignity  in  very  good 
part ;  along  he  staggered,  his  hands  in  his 
pockets,  heedless  ofthe  satirical  gibes  and 
remarks  of  his  companions,  who  were  smok- 
ing beneath  our  windows.  Looking  out,  we 
could  see  that  his  eyes  were  closed,  as  if  he 
scorned  the  outer  world,  possessing  one  so 
much  more  satisfkctory  within  himself.  As 
he  went  he  began  to  sing  from  sheer  excess 
of  happiness ;  the  following  stanza  coming 
distinctly  to  our  ears : — 

**  Wbon  I  was  a  chicken  as  big  as  a  hmtp 
liy  mother  'ot  rao  an'  I  'ot  her  agon , 
My  fatlicr  coroo  for  to  see  the  r-r-rrow. 
So  I  lifted  my  fist  an  I  'ot  him  a  clow." 

**  I  hope  that  fellow  wont  come  to  grief^'' 
said  Broster,  as  thefoigeman  lurched  throag|i 
a  group  of  oountrvmen  intent  on  a  bargaant 
and  passed  on  witnout  notice  or  apology,  his 
eyes  closed,  and  singing  as  before, 

"  Ses  my  mother,  ses  she,  there's  a  peeler  at 
haad." 

'*  By  Jove»  he^s  down  at  last,  and  there^ 
be  the  Devil  to  pay !  **  ^  We  looked  out:  the 
forgeman  was  prone  in  the  dust,  singing, 
and  apparently  unconscious  that  he  had 
changed  his  position.  A  party  of  farmers 
were  standing  around  laoffhing ;  one  of  them 
had  put  out  his  foot  and  tripped  the  forge- 
man as  he  passed.  The  next  moment^  a 
bare-armed,  black-browed  hammersmith 
stood  out  from  the  wall,  and  without  so 
much  as  taking  the  pipe  from  his  mouth, 
foiled  the  dealer  at  a  blow,  and  then  lodLcd 
at  his  companions  as  if  wishing  to  be  in- 
formed if  he  could  do  any  thing  in  the  same 
way  for  them*  The  blow  was  a  match 
dropped  in  a  powder  magazine.  Alelu !  to 
the  combat  There  were  shouts  and  yells. 
Insult  had  been  rankling  long  in  the  breasts 
of  both  parties.  Old  scores  nod  to  be  paid 
oft  From  every  quarter,  out  of  the  innS| 
leaving  potheen  and  ale,  down  the  streets 
from  among  the  cattle,  the  dealers  eame 
rushing  to  the  fray.  The  forgemen  mus- 
tered with  alacrity,  as  if  battle  were  the 
breath  of  their  nostrils.  In  a  few  secondsi 
the  SQUare  was  the  scene  of  a  general  melkem 
The  dealers  fought  with  their  short,  heavy 
sticks ;  the  forgemen  had  but  the  weapons 
naturo  gave,  but  their  arms  were  sinewed 
with  iron,  and  every  blow  told*  like  a  ham- 
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men  These  last  were  orerpewered  for  a 
wbfle,  but  the  alarm  had  already  spread  to 
Uie  furnaces  above,  and  parties  of  twos  and 
threes  came  at  a  run,  and  flung  themsdvcs 
in  to  the  assistance  of  their  companions. 
Just  at  this  moment,  a  eouple  of  constables 
pressed  forward  into  the  mad,  yelling  crowd. 
A  hcmomersmith  come  behind  one,  and  seiz* 
ing  his  arms,  held  him«  despite  his  8trug> 

ees,  firmly  as  in  a  Tice.  The  other  was 
locked  over  and  trampled  under  foot. 
'*  Qood  heavens,  murder  wul  be  done,"  cried 
Broster,  lifting  his  heavy  whip  from  the  ta- 
ble. "  We  must  try  and  put  an  end  to  this 
di^nraceful  scene.  Will  )rou  join  me?^ 
*'  Wi&  heart  and  soul,"  said  Fenruddock, 
*'  and  there  is  no  time  to  be  lost.  Come 
along,  Burdett"  At  the  foot  of  the  stair  we 
found  the  landlord  shaking  in  every  limb. 
He  had  locked  the  door,  and  was  standing 
in  the  passage  with  the  key  in  his  hand! 
"  McQueen,  we  want  out ;  open  the  door." 

**  Shure,  iintlemen,  you'r  not  goin'  just 
now  P    Youll  be  torn  to  pieces  if  you  go." 

"  If  you  wont  open  the  door  give  me  the 
key,  and  Fll  open  it  myself." 

The  landlord  passively  yidded :  Broster 
unlocked  the  door,  and  nunff  the  key  down 
on  the  flagged  passage.  "Now,  my  lads," 
cried  he  to  half  a  dozen  countrymen  who 
were  hanging-on  spectators  on  the  skirts  of 
the  combat,  and  at  the  same  time  twisting 
his  whip  lash  tightly  around  his  light  hand 
till  the  heavily  leaded  head  became  a  formid- 
aUe  weapon,  a  blow  from  which  would  be 
effective  on  any  skuU  of  ordinary  suscepti- 
bility ;  "  Now  my  lads,  we  are  resolved  to 
put  an  end  to  this,  will  you  assist  us  P  "  The 
captain's  family  had  been  long  resident  in 
the  county,  he  was  himself  personally  known 
to  all  of  them,  and  a  cheerful  <*  Ay,  ay,"  was 
the  response.  **  PenruddodL,  separate  them 
when  you  can,  knock  them  over  when  you 
can't,  Welshman  or  Irishman,  it's  quite  the 
same."  80  saying,  in  we  drove.  Broster 
dove  a  way  for  himself,  distributing  his  blows 
with  great  impartiality,  and  knodung  over 
the  combatants  like  ninepins.  We  soon 
reached  the  middle  of  the  square,  where  the 
%ht  was  hottest.  The  captain  was  swept 
sway  in  an  eddy  for  a  moment,  and  right  m 
front  of  Fenruddock  and  myself  two  men 
were  grappling  on  the  ground.  As  they 
rolled  over,  we  saw  that  one  was  the  ham- 
mersmith who  had  caused  the  whole  aflray. 
We  flung  ourselves  upon  them,  and  dragged 
them  up.  The  dealer  with  whom  I  was  more 
particularly  engaged  had  got  the  worst  of  it, 
«nd  plainly  wasn't  sorry  to  be  released  from 
ihe  clutches  of  his  antagonist  Withhis  foe 
it  was  diflerent.  His  dow  sullen  blood  was 
£urly  in  a  blaze,  and  when  John  pushed  him 


aside,  he  dashed  at  him  and  struck  Inm  a  se- 
vere blow  on  the  face.  In  a  twinklinc;,  Fen- 
ruddock's  coat  was  off,  while  the  faintest 
stream  of  blood  trickled  from  his  upper  lip. 
"  Well,  my  man,"  said  he,  arfhe  stoou  reaay 
for  action,  *'  if  that's  the  game  you  mean  to 
play  at,  I  hope  to  give  you  a  bellj-ful  before 
I've  done."  "Seize  that  man,  knock  him 
over,"  said  Broster;  "you're  surely  not 
going  to  fight  hdm^  Fenruddock,  it's  sheer 
madness  j  knock  lum  over."  **  I  tell  you 
what  it  is,"  said  Fenruddock,  turning  sav- 
agelj,  "you  sha'n't  deprive  me  of  the  luxury 
of  giving  this  fellow  a  soxmd  hiding."  Bros- 
ter shrugged  his  shoulders,  as  if  giving 
up  the  case.  By  this  time  the  cry  arose, 
"Black  Jem's  gcun'  to  fight  the  gentleman," 
and  a  wide  enough  ring  was  formed.  Many 
who  were  prosecuting  small  combats  of  theur 
own  desisted,  that  Uiey  might  behold  this 
greater  one.  Broster  stood  beside  John. 
"  He's  an  u^y  mass  of  strength,''  whispered 
he,  "  and  wul  hu^  you  like  abear ;  keep  him 
well  off,  and  remam  cool  for  Heaven's  sake." 
"Beady?"  said  John,  stepping  forward. 
"  As  a  lark  T  the  momin',"  growled  Jem,  as 
he  took  np  his  ground.  The  men  were  very 
wary,  Jem  retreating  round  and  round,  John 
advancing.  Now  and  then  one  or  other  darted 
out  a  blow,  but  it  was  generally  stopped, 
and  no  harm  done.  At  last  the  blows 
went  home ;  the  blood  began  to  rise.  The 
men  drew  closer,  and  struck  with  greater 
rapidity.  They  are  at  it  at  last,  hammer  and 
tongs.  No  shirking  or  flinching  now.  Jem's 
was  flowing.  He  was  evidently  getting  se- 
verely puhished.  He  couldn't  last  long  at 
that  rate.  He  fought  desperately  for  a  dose, 
vrfaen  a  blinding  braw  full  in  the  race  brought 
him  to  the  earth.  He  got  up  again  like  a 
madman,  the  whole  bull-dog  nature  of  him 
possessed  and  mastered  by  fierce,  brutal 
rage.  He  cursed  and  struggled  in  the  arms 
of  his  supporters  to  get  at  his  enemy,  but 
by  main  force  they  hdd  him  back  till  no  re- 
covered himself.  "Hell  be  worked  off  in 
another  round,"  I  heard*  Broster  whisper  in 
my  ear.  Ah !  here  they  come !  I  glanced 
at  John  for  a  moment  as  he  stood  with  his 
eye  on  his  foe.  There  was  that  in  his  face 
that  boded  no  good.  The  featmres  had  hard- 
ened into  iron  somdiow;  the  pitiless  mouth 
was  denohed,  the  eye  crud.  A  hitherto  un- 
known part  of  his  nature  revealed  itself  to 
me  as  he  stood  there.  Ferhaps  unknown  to 
himself.  Qod  help  us,  what  strangers  we 
are  to  ourselves!  In  every  roan's  natiure 
there  is  an  interior  unexplored  as  that  of 
Africa,  and  over  that  region  what  wild  beasts 
may  roam  I  But  they  are  at  it  again ;  Jem 
still  fights  for  a  close,  and  every  time  his 
rush  is  stopped  by  a  damaging  blow.    Uiey 
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are  telling  rapidly ;  his  countenance,  by  no 
means  channing  at  the  best,  is  rapidly  trans- 
forming. LooR  at  that  hideously  gashed 
lip !  But  ho  li?is  dodged  Penruddock's  left 
this  time,  and  clutched  him  in  his  brawny 
arms.  Now  comes  the  tug  of  war,  skill 
pitted  against  skill,  strength  against  strength. 
They  breath  for  a  Httle  in  one  another's  grip, 
as  if  summoning  every  energy.  They  are  at 
it  now,  broad  chest  to  chest.  Now  thej 
seem  motionless,  but  by  the  auiver  of  their 
frames  you  can  guess  the  terrinc  strain  going 
on.  Now  one  has  the  better,  now  the  other, 
as  they  twine  round  each  other,  lithe  and 
supple  as  serpents.  Fenruddock  vields! 
No!  That's  a  bad  dodge  of  Jem^s.  By 
Jove  he  loses  his  grip.  Ail  is  over  with  him. 
John's  brow  grows  ciark ;  the  veins  start  out 
on  it ;  and  the  next  moment  black  Jem,  the 
hero  of  fifty  fights^  slung  over  his  shoulder, 
falls  heavily  to  the  ground. 

At  his  fall  a  cheer  rose  from  the  dealers. 
<<You  blacksmith  fellows  had  better  make 
off,"  cried  Broster ;  **  your  man  has  got  the 
thrashing  he  deserves,  and  you  can  carry  him 
home  with  you.  I  am  resolved  to  put  a  stop 
to  these  disturbances — ^there  have  been  too 
many  of  late."  The  furnace  men  hunff  for 
a  moment  irresolute,  seemingly  half  incuned 
to  renew  the  combat,  but  a  formidable  array 
of  cattle-dealers  pressed  forward  and  turned 
the  scale.  They  decided  on  a  retreat.  Black 
Jem,  who  had  now  come  to  himself,  was 
lifted  up,  and,  supported  by  two  men,  retired 
toward  the  works  and  dwellings  on  the  up- 
per grounds,  accompanied  by  his  companions, 
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who  muttered  many  a  surly  oath  and  vow  of 
future  vengeance. 

When  we  got  back  to  the  inn,  John  was 
very  anxious  about  his  face.  He  washed 
and  carefhlly  perused  his  features  in  the  lit- 
tle looking-glass.  Luckily,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  upper  lip  slightly  cut  by  Jenra 
first  blow,  no  mark  of  the  combat  presented 
itself;  at  this  happy  result  of  his  investiga- 
tions he  expressed  great  satisfaction — ^Bros* 
ter  laughing  the  mean  while,  and  telling  him 
that  he  was  as  careful  of  his  face  as  younff 
lady.  The  captain  came  down  to  see  us  o£ 
The  fair  was  over  now,  and  the  streets  were 
almost  deserted.  The  dealers — apprdicn- 
sive  of  another  descent  from  the  furnaces-^ 
had  hiirried  off  as  soon  as  their  transactions 
could  in  any  way  permit.  Groups  of  vil- 
lagers, however,  were  standing  about  the 
doors  discussing  the  event  of  the  day ;  and 
when  Fenruddock  appeared  he  became,  for 
a  quarter  of  an  hour,  an  object  of  public  in- 
terest for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  and  so  far 
as  he  has  yet  lived,  for  the  last ;  an  honor 
to  which  he  did  not  seem  to  attach  any  par- 
ticular value. 

We  shook  hands  vnth  the  captain ;  then, 
at  a  touch  of  the  whip,  the  horse  started  at 
a  gallant  pace,  scattering  a  brood  of  ducks 
in  all  c^rections;  and  m  a  few  minutes, 
Keady — ^with  its  white-washed  houses  and 
dark  row  of  ftumaces,  tipped  with  tongues 
of  flame,  pale  and  shrunken  yet  in  the  lustre 
of  the  afternoon,  but  which  would  rush  out 
wild  and  lurid  when  the  evening  fell—- lay  a 
rapidly  dwindling  speck  behind. 


Retubn  of  thb  Jews  to  Palestihx.— To 
the  student  of  tbo  Bible  and  chorcb  history  there 
are  fcwcarrcnt  subjects  of  more  absorbiag  inter- 
est or  of  deeper  significance  than  the  crents  now 
almost  daily  transpirino^  which  point  to  the  re- 
possession by  the  Jews  of  their  own  land.  The 
tide  of  progrcjts,  after  a  lapse  of  centuries,  may 
be  said  to  have  fairly  tamed  in  that  direction, 
and  the  prayer  lon^  offered  by  that  chosen  but 
now  scattered  people,  that "  Jadoh  may  be  saved 
and  Israel  dwell  securely,  and  that  the  Redeemer 
may  come  to  Zion/'  is  undoabtedly  hastening 
to  fulfilment.  The  Saltan  of  Turkey  is  eacour^ 
aging  Jewish  emij;ration  to  Palestine,  and  is  of- 
fering to  sell  them  ns  much  land  as  they  choose 
to  buy,  and  it  is  said  has  even  expressed  his  will- 
ingness to  dispose  of  the  Mosque  of  Omar  to 
tliem,  whicli,  it  will  bo  recollected,  stands  upon 
the  very  sito  of  the  ffowish  Temple  on  Meant 
Moriah.  This  mosque  is  one  of  the  Mahomme- 
dans'  most  celebrated  shrines,  being  scarcely  in- 
ferior in  natioiinl  importance  to  those  of  Alecca 
and  Medina.  Politicians  and  statesmen  look 
vpon  these  indications  as  a  legitimate  conse- 


quence of  the  liberalizing  infloence  of  Mahom- 
medan  intercoarse  with  Christians,  and  so  thev 
may  be ;  but  to  the  reader  of  the  yet  unfulfiUei 
pages  of  Revelation  they  also  point  to  what,  as 
It  respects  the  Jewish  nation,  "prophets  and 
kings  "  have  long  waited  for  "  but  died  without 
the  sight."  That  the  Mosque  of  Omar  should 
be  in  a  fair  way  of  passing  into  the  hands  of  the 
people  to  whose  fathers  the  site  x)n  which  It 
stands  was  once  given  in  an  everlasting  covenant 
is  what  no  reader  of  secular  liistorv,  fifty  years 
ago,  could  even  have  dreamed  would  ever  come 
to  pass.  Some  of  the  hills  around  JerussJem 
have  already  become  Jewish  property,  and  it  is 
by  no  means  improbable  that  some  of  the  pres- 
ent generation  will  s^e  the  entire  city  of  Jerusa- 
lem again  in  the  hands  of  its  ancient  owners. 
That  mighty  revolution  will  follow  in  iho  wake 
of  such  an  event  is  probably  as  certain  as  that 
the  Jews  will  return  at  all ;  at  all  events,  affiurs 
in  that  immediate  region  of  the  East  must  era 
long  become  an  engrossing  theme  among  then*- 
tions  of  the  earth.— PAt/aa€//>Aia  /Vest. 


ho!  for  the  north  pole. 
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HOI  FOR  THE  NOBTH  POLE. 

Op£N  a  chart  of  the  North  Polar  Sea  and 
consider  the  position  of  Spitzhergen,  and 
yon  will  understand  why  Barendtz,  two  hun- 
dred and  sixty-four  years  since,  made  it  a 
point  of  departure  for  his  trans-polar  at- 
tempt, and  why  subsequent  navigators  have 
fbUow^  in  his  track.  A  direct  course  from 
the  Helder,  the  outport  of  Amsterdam,  to 
Behring's  Straits,  and  thence  to  Japan, 
China,  and  the  spicy  Ind,  runs  but  a  very 
Httle  to  the  westward  of  Hakluyt's  Head- 
land (by  the  Dutch  named  Amstersdammer 
and  also  Mauritius  Island)  and  the  Vogel- 
Sang,  the  north-western  extremities  of  Spitz- 
bergen  proper,  behind  whose  protecting  duI- 
warks  tne  Dutch  erected  their  arctic  metrop- 
olis, their  polar  Batavia,  Smeerenberg. 

Evenr  attempt  to  reach  the  pole  on  the 
^  part  of  the  Dutch  and  English  which  has 
eventuated  in  any  thing  like  a  satis&ctory 
•olution  of  the  problem,  i.e.,  possibility  of 
reaching  that  extreme  point — [whether  we 
concede  the  honor  of  the  fbrthest  penetra- 
tion to  the  Dutch  whale-fishing  marine,  to 
Gillis  or  any  other  Dutch  ship-master,  or  to 
the  Dutch  navy--(for  Barendtz  is  said  to 
have  been  a  captain  in  that  service  in  which 
Heemskerck  eventually  died  an  admiral  and 
Roggewein  a  vice-admiral)-«or  to  the  Eng- 
lish navy,— whose  most  successful  represen- 
tative was  Captain  Parrv], — ^has  been  made 
between  the  meridian  of  Greenwich  and  20^ 
^st,  quite  a  circumscribed  space— compara- 
tively speaking — as  to  width,  beyond  the 
arctic  circle,  but  still  the  very  ocean-road 
prepared  by  nature  and  designated  by  Bar- 
enotz  and  his  compeers  as  the  only  one  which 
justifies  any  vivid  hope  of  its  leadhig  to  the 
desired  goal. 

Having  set  forth  the  first  argument  in  fk- 
vor  of  selecting  Spitzbergen  as  the  base  of 
operations  for  an  attempt  to  reach  the  pole, 
If^  aside  the  chart  and  take  up  a  meteoro- 
logical map  of  the  world,  on  which  the  is- 
odermal  lines  are  designated.  From  it  you 
will  find  that  the  limit  of  the  so-styled  ice- 
barrier  in  summer  forms  a  deep  curve  north- 
wards away  from  Spitzbergen,  sweeping 
thence  south-westwardly  down  along  the 
coast  of  Greenland,  so  that  it  is  conceded 
that  no  portion  of  the  Arctic  Ocean  afibrds 
such  unimpeded  navigation  towards  the  pole 
as  the  seas  around  Spitzbergen.  Taking 
the  average  of  years,  experience  has  demon- 
strated that,  except  in  very  unpropitious 
seasons,  the  waters  for  2®  or  3°  to  Ae  north 
of  Spitzbergen  are  not  rendered  impractica- 
ble by  ice. 

Third  argument  in  favor  of  Spitzbergen. 
Fold  up  the  meteorological  map,  and  open  a 
third  map  showing  the  principal  ocean  cur- 
rents J  vou  at  once  perceive  tne  reason  why 


the  Spitzbergen  seas  are  more  free  from  ice, 
and  why  that  archipelago  enjoys  a  milder 
climate  and  presents  greater  varieties  of  ani- 
mal life  and  of  vegetation  than  Nova  Zem- 
bla,  situated  from  3°  to  lO*'  further  south, 
and  on  and  after  south,  than  the  coasts  of 
Lapland  and  of  Siberia.  It  is  owing  to  the 
Gulf  Stream — ^that  "river  in  the  ocean" 
and  source  of  heat  and  health — ^which,  ex- 
pandine,  discharges  its  vitalizing  currents 
upon  the  southern,  western,  and  eastern 
shores  of  Spitzbergen,  becoming,  finally,  a 
counter  undercurrent,  six  or  seven  degrees 
warmer,  at  a  depth  of  one  hundred  to  two 
hundred  fathoms,  than. the  sea  is  at  the  sur- 
face. 

According  to  Lord  Dufierin,  a  gelid  cur- 
rent splits  up  the  warmer  Gulf  Stream  to 
the  south  of  Spitzbergen,  but  is  unable  to 
cut  across  it.  The  result  is  a  frequent  ac« 
cumulation  between  the  fish-tail  shaped 
South  Cape  of  Spitzbergen,  whose  general 
outline  is  very  similar  to  that  of  a  flounder, 
and  Bear  Island,  in  the  anj^le  of  the  bifurca- 
tion. The  western  fork  of  the  Gulf  Stream 
then  forces  itself  u])  along  the  west  coast 
of  Spitzbergen,  bearing  with  it  innumerable 
logs  of  driftwood  brought  all  the  way  from 
America,  to  mingle  with  shattered  fragments 
of  wrecks,  and  skeletons  of  marine  animals, 
and  even  bears,  upon  that  remote  arctic 
beach.  This  encounter  between  the  influ- 
ences of  the  equatorial  and  polar  currents 
accounts  for  the  presence  of  enormous  quan- 
tities of  ice,  which  often  envelope  the  whole 
southern  coasts  of  Spitzbergen,  while  the 
northern  are  comparatively  clear.  Such  was 
the  very  case  in  1856,  when  a  Norwegian 
captain  reported  that  two  hundred  miles  of 
ice  lav  off  the  southern  and  western  coast  of 
Spitzoergen,  bending  round  in  a  continuous 
semi-circle  towards  Jan  Maycn  Island,  and 
yet,  notwithstanding,  the  frail  schooner-yacht 
Foam,  directed  with  skill  and  forced  on  with 
intrepidity,  was  enabled  to  anchor  with 
safety  almost  under  the  shadow  of  the  snow- 
crowned  and  moss-clad  giant  rock  of  Hak- 
luyt's Headland.  So  much  for  courage, 
prudence,  energy,  and  seamanship. 

Meanwhile,  too  arctic  current,  pouring 
down  from  the  pole,  avoids  that  archipelago, 
and  bears  away  to  the  south-west,  carrying 
with  it  (see  Letters  from  High  Latitudes, 
page  307)  icebergs,  field,s  and  floes,  and 
broken— termed  pack,  stream,  drift,  and 
brash — ice.  Laden  with  these  dismal  spoils 
it  continues  on  between  Old  or  Lost  Green- 
land and  Iceland ;  in  winter  wedging  up 
with  ice  the  narrow  passage  connecting  the 
Greenland  Sea  of  the  Dutch  and  the  Deu- 
caledonian  Sea  of  early  maps — (stretching 
north  and  north-west  of^thc  Foeroe  islands) ; 
in  summer  rejecting  and  compressing  im- 
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mense  masses  of  ice  upon  the  eastern  coafit 
of  Greenland.  This  ice,  fon^icrly,  perhaps, 
otherwise  distributed,  constitutes  now,  even 
in  the  warmest  seasons,  the  impracticable 
barrier  along  that  desolate  shore  (which,  we 
are  informea,  was  once  not  only  suscepUble 
of  cultivation,  but  actually  colonized),  and 
occasions  its  present  repulsiveness.  In  fact, 
the  eastern  limit  of  this  arctic  current  is  al- 
most identical  with  the  line  of  the  ice-bar- 
rier in  winter  j  the  western  limit  with  the 
line  of  the  ice-barrier  in  summer. 

This  accounts  in  a  ^eat  measure  for  the 
phenomena  recorded  in  the  journal  of  the 
seven  Dutch  sailors  who  wintered  on  Jan 
May  en  Islands — ^August,  1633,  to  April, 
1634 — ^who  remarked  that  the  ice  set  off  the 
land,  from  time  to  time  in  mild  and  tranquil 
weather,  and  was  brought  back  again  by 
violent  winds. 

These  important  facts — ^the  effects  of  the 
Oulf  Stream  and  of  the  arctic  currents— 
have  been  recognized  by  early  as  weU  as  re- 
cent polar  navigators,  among  them  Barendtz 
whom  Grotius  esteemed  as  worthy  of  men- 
tion as  Columbus  aud  Vespucius — {*'nam 
minus  dignus^  quam  Vespucius  et  Columbus  ") 
Scoresby — ^who  showed  nimself  equally  capar 
ble  as  a  seaman  and  as  an  author — and 
Parry;  likewise  by  the  Swedish  Academy 
of  Sciences,  who  projected  a  polar  expedi- 
tion which  should  have  set  out  about  the 
first  of  the  present  month.  They  expected 
it  to  reach  its  point  of  destination  through 
and  by  means  of  the  advantages  presented 
by  Spitzbergen.  And  why?  Because  (fourth 
argument),  as  before  alluded  to,  it  afibrds 
greater  resources  for  sustaining  human  life 
than  any  other  arctic  land.  &indeer — ^£at 
and  of  a  high  flavor — abound  upon  it  to 
such  a  degree  that  the  northern  peninsula  of 
Spitzbergen  is  known  as  Beindeer-land,  or 
as  it  was  first  named  by  the  Dutch,  Ben 
(dier)  Veld,  often  written  Bene-felde ;  that 
one  of  its  inlets,  a  bight  of  King's  Bay,  was 
styled  by  the  English  Deer  Sound,  and  that 
its  southern  extremity  is  laid  down  as  Boe- 
huck-land.  Birds  innumerable  frequent  and 
breed  upon  its  shores,  insomuch  that  the 
Dutch  discoverers  called  one  of  its  north- 
westernmost  insular  dependencies,  Vo^ 
San^,  from  the  discordant  welcome  of  its 
multitudinous  feathered  inhabitants,  and  its 
westernmost  point  Vogel-£ck,  while  the  Eoy^ 
lifih  styled  one  of  its  largest  sounds  the  Bay 
of  Birds. 

Foxes — ^how  they  exist  during  the  eight 
months  of  winter  is  a  matter  of  wonder — 
and  bears — afibrding  the  warmest  materials 
for  clothing  as  well  as  food — are  met  witib 
tiiere  in  large  numbers ;  the  walrus  and  seal, 
also— which,  despite  man's  truceless  assaults 
through  two  centuries  and  a  half,  still  resort 


thither,  furnishing  great  indvoesients  to  com- 
mercial enterprise  and  materials  for  Ught» 
heat,  and  food ;  while  the  circumjacent  aeM 
swarm  with  fishes,  from  the  mighty  whale  to 
the  nutritious  herring.  Nor  is  hxc\  wanting, 
for,  in  addition  to  the  bituminous  coal  long 
known  to  exist  there.  Dr.  Nordenskioa,  % 
learned  French  traveller,  who  has  Just  re- 
turned from  a  visit  to  the  arctic  regioag,  «&> 
nounces  that  he  discovered  anthiacdte  «oid 
in  Spitzbergen. 

Scoresby  masons  diat  the  Spitzb^gen 
coal — ^which  in  some  places  resembles  the 
cheer^  Cannel — is  so  easily  procured  that 
many  of  the  Dutch  fishermen  were  in  the 
habit  of  laying  in  a  stock  for  use  on  the  pas*- 
sage  homeward.  In  addition  to  all  ueae 
gills  of  Providence,  this  apfxarently  desolate 
re^on  abounds  with  medicinal  harbs,  rem- 
edies for  diseases  common  to  the  oountry,  m 
well  as  for  the  distempers  most  common  to 
long  voyages.  Scurvy  grass,  that  precious 
boon  which  serves  as  an  antidote  to  the 
greatest  bane  of  arctic  hibernation,  as  well 
as  different  species  of  sorrel,  were  found  by 
Captain  Parry,  Rowing  vigorously  under  the 
snow.  What  is  more,  tne  whole  of  the 
western,  northern,  and  north-eastern  shares 
of  Spitzber^^en  are  thidily  strewn  with  drift- 
wood. •  This  fact  is  mentioned  by  all  the 
navigators  who  have  visited  thia  group,  some 
of  whom  speak  of  the  astonishing  quantity  of 
wood  cast  upon  its  beaches,  brought  bitner, 
no  doubt,  by  the  currents  cxpencung  them* 
selves  upon  and  around  it,  one.  of  whid^ 
flows  thither  from  Behring's  Straits  akiog 
the  coasts  of  Northern  Bussia.  Upon  the 
shore  of  Lone  Island,  north-east  of  Spitzber* 
gen  proper,  Dr.  Irving,  who  sailed  with  Cap*- 
tain  Phipps,  saw  trees  seventy  feet  lon^ 
some  of  wnich  had  been  torn  up  by  the  roots, 
while  others  had  been  cut  down  and  notched 
for  twelve-foot  lengths.  This  timber  was 
not  in  the  least  decayed,  and  the  macks  .of 
the  axe  were  stUl  fresh.  The  very  beach  it^ 
self  consisted  of  old  iimber^  sand  and  whale* 
bones.  On  the  other,  the  western  side,  Loid 
Dufferin  observed  a  complete  fringe  of  no* 
hewn  timber,  mingled  with  broken  oara, 
shattered  spars,  fragments  of  ship-planking 
and  other  sinister  waifs. 

Thus  we  see  that  Spitzber^n  not  only 
abounds  with  means  of  sustaining  life,  but 
with  sufficient  stores  of  fuel  suitable  for 
steam  vessels.  Bear  this  in  mind  I  And 
before  dismissing  the  subject  we  may  r^ 
mark  that  it  is  supposed  that  this  archipel* 
ago  is  rich  in  minerals,  for  the  precious  nr^ 
net,  a  beautiful  marble,  and  a  vir^  suver 
have  been  discovered  there ;  and  it  is  also  in- 
ferred that  iron,  copper,  tin,  lead,  and  even 
rock-salt  are  hid  in  its  apparently  unproduc- 
tive bosom* 
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Fifth  reason :  Spitsbergen  affords  numer- 
oua  safe  harbors,  eyen  in  winter.  Among 
them  the  most  advantageous  are  the  Hol- 
lander's Bav  of  the  Dutch  and  the  Magda- 
lena  Bay  oi  the  English,  protected  not  only 
against  the  fury  of  the  sea  and  wind,  but  also 
against  every  danger  from  the  ice. 

Upon  the  shore  of  the  first,  the  Dutch 
built  their  arctic  metropolis,  Smeerenberg, 
of  which  many  vestiges  still  remain.  When 
Marten  was  there  in  1671,  he  saw  several 
bmldings,  like  a  little  village— four  particu- 
larly well  preserved,  two  warehouses  and 
two  dwellings — and  on  the  opposite  shore, 
at  a  place  called  the  Cookery  of  Harlem,  or 
Harlingen,  several  other  houses,  kettles  or 
boilers,  barrels,  and  all  sorts  of  tools  (like- 
wise a  piece  of  ordnance— Herman  MoU, 
1723)  Icfb  by  different  parties  and  the  origi- 
nal settlers. 

Where  men  in  the  sixteenth  century  built 
a  town  end  wintered  in  safety,  men  in  the 
nineteenth  century,  with  all  the  improve- 
ments in  science,  can  certainly  manage  to 
exist  for  a  year  or  so,  buoyed  up  with  the 
hopes  of  working  out  the  only  great  world- 
problem  not  yet  Solved. 

Sixth  reason:  There  is  ample  time  and 
daylight  to  prosecute  discoveries  in  this  re- 
gion. The  day  at  Spizbergen  is  three  and  a 
half  months  long,  witoout  an  interval  of  solar 
obscurity.  From  the  3d  of  May  until  the  3d 
of  August  the  sun  does  not  set ;  the  climate 
is  very  constant,  and  during  the  three  sum- 
mer months  the  weather  generally  is  very 
calm  and  the  atmosphere  undisturbed.  Pen- 
nant states  that  tho  fuU  summer  day  lasts 
from  the  3d  of  May  until  the  middle  of  Au- 
gust. In  September  the  day  is  hardly  dis- 
tinguishable, and  by  the  middle  of  October 
the  long  and  dismal  winter  night  commences. 
During  the  three  summer  months  it  is  often 
intensely  warm,  so  much  so  that  the  tar  or 
pitch  will  melt  and  run  ieou^  the  ships' 
scams,  and  the  sailors  be  compelled  to  work 
in  their  shirts. 

Having  laid  before  our  readers  the  mani- 
fest advantages  which  Spitzbersen  possesses 
— greater  than  those  of  any  ouer  arctic  re- 
gion— we  will  endeavor,  in  a  few  days,  to 
show  how  they  may  be  turned  to  account  in 
prosecuting  a  successful  attempt  to  reach 
tho  pole.  The  conclusion  will  not  much  fur- 
ther tax  the  patience  of  any  one  who  takes 
an  interest  in  the  subject ;  but,  as  we  believe, 
that  in  order  to  reach  the  pole  it  is  necessary 
to  winter  over  at  the  North,  it  became  neces- 
sary-to  show  that  such  a  sojourn  could  be 
made,  not  only  with  entire  safety  to  the  ves- 
sels employed,  but  with  perfect  security  and 
comparative  comfort  to  tneir  crews. 

Nature  afibrds  the  most  rdiable  data  for 
the  guidance  of  mankind,  if  men  would  only 
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seek  to  understand  and  act  in  accordance 
with  her  teachings.  Her  opportunities,  how- 
ever, are  often  uke  sharp  two-edged  tools. 
K  men  seize  them,  at  once  adroitly  and 
courageously,  by  the  handle,  they  secure 
powerful  and  useful  aids,  but  if  by  the  blade, 
thej  either  wound  or  destroy  themselves. 
This  is  peculiarl3r  tho  case  in  polar  explora- 
tion. Ii  the  navigator  takes  advantage  of 
the  moment  when  the  ice  opens,  as  if  to  wel- 
come his  adventurous  investigations,  he  ef- 
fects an  entrance,  and  the  goalis  before  him. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  he  acts  with  timidity 
or  inefficiently  he  gets  nipped. 

To  secure  an  entrance  under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances it  is  almost  indispensable  to  be 
at  the  North  early  in  the  season.  In  order 
to  do  so,  the  most  important  considera- 
tion is  the  selection  of  a  secure  winter-har- 
bor in  the  remotest  arctic  land,  which  will 
afford  any  adequate  resources  for  siistaining 
life.  In  our  last  article  we  endeavored  to 
prove  the  superior  advantages  presented  by 
Spitzbergen.  This  view  is  fully  sustained 
by  Lieutenant-Colonel  Edward  Sabine,  ILA., 


I'.R.S.,  in  his  translation  of  Wrangell's 
"  Sibera  and  Polar  Sea."  According  to  the 
tlussian  navigator's  unhesitating  opinion,  an 
open  polar  sea  does  exist,  of  which  he  had 
ocular  proofs  as  weU  as  circumstantial  evi- 
dence. "  From  whatever  point  of  the  coast," 
Wrangell  says  *Hhat  he  took  his  departure  the 
result  was  invariably  the  same ;  after  an  ice 
journey  (northwards),  of  more  or  less  con- 
tinuance, he  arrived  where  further  progress 
in  sledges  was  impossible ;  where  he  beneld 
the  wide,  immeasurable  ocean  spread  out  be- 
fore his  gaze,  a  fearftd  and  magnificent  but, 
to  him,  a  melancholv  spectacle.*^  **  Our  fre- 
quent experience,"  he  remarks  in  his  appen- 
dix, *'  that  north  and  north-west  winds,  and 
north  and  north-east  winds  also,  are  damp  to 
a  degree  which  was  sufficient  to  wet  our 
clothes,  is  also  a  corroboration  of  the  exist- 
ence of  an  open  sea  at  no  great  distance  in 
those  directions." 

Since  the  first  of  these  articles  appeared 
the  writer  has  been  attacked  several  times 
for  what  was  termed  his  reproduction  of  ar- 
guments already  used.  That  is  all  very  true. 
Many  of  these  arguments  have  been  uied  be- 
fore, but  they  have  never  been  used  vp. 
Their  truth  has  never  been  disproved,  and 
what  the  Dutch  left  undone,  or  actually  ac- 
complished centuries  since,  has  never  been 
completed  or  even  done  over  afjain. 

Those  who  presume  to  question  the  prob- 
ability of  the  accounts  ox  Dutch  ship-mas- 
ters of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  cen- 
turies, and  assign  as  a  conclusive  reason 
for  their  doubts  the  inefficiency  of  the  nau- 
tical instruments  of  that  day,  for  the  accu- 
rate determination  of  latitude  and  longitndei 
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cannot  dispute  the  correctness  of  Wrangell's 
narratiye,  inasmuch  as  he  was  a  talented  and 
experienced  officer  of  the  Russian  navy,  am- 
ply provided  in  every  respect  to  carry  out 
nis  plans  and  orders,  and  return  authentic 
reports  of  what  he  had  accomplished. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  world  received 
with  confidence,  the  account  of  Kane's  open 
sea  on  the  word  of  a  mere  un-scientific  sub- 
ordinate. It  is  vain,  however  to  argue  this 
question,  for  wilful  unbelievers  never  were 
converted.  Sufficient  be  it  to  propose  a 
(question,  and  when  that  is  answered  it  is 
tmie  enough  for  the  adversaries  of  the  Dutch 
arctic  discovery  to  commence  with  their  cav- 
illings and  doubts. 

How  is  it  that  Nova  Zembla  has  been 
known  and  visited  for  two  hundred  and 
ninety-five  years — (Steven  Burough  was  in 
the  Waigats  Strait  in  1565)— and  yet  no 
vessel  except  the  VUebot  of  Barendtz  has 
ever  been  able  to  double  its  northernmost  ex- 
tremity and  survey  the  eastern  coast?  The 
Russians  and  others  however  have  verified  his 
surveys  in  their  annual  visits  to  Nova  Zem- 
bla for  the  purposes  of  hunting  seals,  bears, 
and  walrus.  If  one  Dutch  shipmaster,  in  a 
small  vessel, — smaller  than  the  majority  of 
our  river  crsit, — achieved  in  1596,  a  voyage 
which  it  has  been  impossible  to  repeat^  or, 
at  all  events,  has  never  been  repeated,  whose 
reality  has  been  corroborated  by  overland  and 
over-ice  explorations,  what  just  reason  or 
weU-founded  right  have  the  English  or  An- 
glicized-Americans  to  doubt  the  testimony 
of  a  score  of  Dutch  shipmasters,  highly  hon- 
orable and  trustworthy  men,  when  corrobor- 
ated in  many  particulars  by  the  explorers  of 
other  nations. 

But  to  resume ;  according  to  the  writer's 
views  and  Wrangell's  **  it  should  be  possible 
to  reach  and  follow  this  c^en  water,  which 
the  latter  actually  beheld  again  and  again 
from  Spitzbergen." 

The  haven,  whose  waters  wash  Amsterdam 
Island,  the  site  of  the  Dutch  arctic  Batavia, 
Smeerenberg — whose  selection  is  one  oi  the 
best  evidences  of  the  acute  judgment  of  the 
Dutch  seamen  of  two  and  a-half  centuries 
ago— or  English  Bay,  both  upon  the  extreme 
north-west  coast  of  Spitzbergen,  are  the  best 
winter  harbors  afforded  b^  any  arctic  land. 

A  secure  anchorage  might  be  found  even 
further  to  the  north,  in  North  Eastland ;  but 
a  certainty  is  always  preferable  to  an  uncer- 
tainty, however  promising  in  theory,  and  we 
know  every  thing  requisite  in  regard  to  the 
havens  above  mentioned. 

From  Uakluy  t's  Headland,  the  most  north- 
em  and  western  point  of  Amsterdam  Island, 
and  likewise  the  north-westernmost  cape  of 
the  Spitzbergen  Archipelago, — in  latitude 
70''  47',  and  longitude  6°  5^  east,— north  by 


east  to  the  North  Pole,  is  less  than  seven 
hundred  statute  miles.  Scarcely  any  ocean 
steamer  afloat  makes,  on  an  average,  less 
than  seven  miles  an  hour.  At  this  speed  it 
would  only  require  four  days  to  accomplish 
the  passage,  provided,  as  many  believe,  that 
the  sea  is  sufficiently  open  for  such  naviga- 
tion. From  the  pole,  south  by  east  to  Beh- 
ring  Straits,  the  distance  is  one  thousand 
six  hundred  and  eighty  miles,  at  the  same 
rate  of  speed  a  trip  of  ten  days,  and  thence 
to  Jeddo,  capital  of  Japan,  about  two  thou- 
sand two  hundred  miles,  thirteen  days  more. 

According  to  our  idea,  the  expedition 
should  be  safely  housed  upon  the  extreme 
shore  of  Spitzb^en  before  the  winter  night 
sets  in,  and  consequently,  it  would  not  be 
safe  to  defer  the  departure  of  the  vessels 
after  the  month  of  July  from  the  United 
States,  or  after  the  month  of  August  from 
Uie  North  Cape,  Norway. 

The  majority  of  those  who  have  studied 
this  subject  unite  in  makins  certain  su^es- 
tions,  with  which  the  writer  nas  incorporated 
his  own  views  and  additional  facts. 

First — ^That  the  attempt  should  be  made, 
if  possible,  the  season  succeeding  a  winter 
unusually  severe  to  the  southward,  in  the 
temperate  zone,  and  that  every  thing  should 
be  in  readiness  for  a  sudden  start  direct  for 
the  pole,  as  early  as  or  even  previous  to  the 
1st  of  April. 

Second — ^That  at  least  two  ships  (three 
would  be  far  more  advisable)  identical  in 
size,  appointments,  and  equipments,  should 
be  sent  out  in  company,  so  that  in  case,  any 
thinff  should  happen  to  one,  its  materials 
could  be  used  witnout  alteration,  for  the  re- 
fitting of  the  other  or  even  rebuilding  of  the 
other  or  the  others. 

Third — ^That  the  ships  should  be  f  umishedy 
not  only  with  ample  and  appropriate  provi- 
sions for  several  years  (five  would  be  most 
advisable)  but  also  with  means  of  amusement, 
among  others,  particularly,  a  good  organ 
which  could  play  lively  tunes  to  dance  to, 
and  that  the  vessels  should  be  ballasted  with 
coaL 

Fourth — Preparations  should  be  made  to 
put  in  practice  every  expedient  suggested 
for  pro<M3eding  over  the  ice  either  (a)  by 
sledges  drawn  by  dogs,  or  by  reindeer,  or 
even  by  men ;  or  (b)  by  boats,  mounted  on 
runners  or  on  wheels,  propelled,  wholly  or 
in  part,  by  steam,  or  by  Ericsson's  air-en- 
gine, or  by  sails  —  i.e.,  as  in  ice-boats  in 
use  among  the  Dutch,  and  upon  the  Hudson 
River  in  winter,  accomplishing  a  mile  a  min- 
ute over  smooth  ice.  The  most  reliable  con- 
veyance— ^if  it  ever  went  into  practical  opera- 
tion— ^would  be  an  invention  which  is  said 
to  have  succeeded  upon  the  neat  north- 
western lakes ;  namely,  a  small  steamboat. 
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on  numen,  which  could  not  only  propel  it- 
self with  almost  equal  fecility  over  the  ice 
and  through  the  water,  hut,  by  its  inherent 
tractile  power,  draw  itself  up  on  to  the  ice 
by  the  application  of  its  own  machinery,  in 
somewhat  the  same  manner  that  a  walrus 
clambers  or  hauls  itself  up  on  a  reef  or  floe. 
Drawings  of  such  a  conveyance  were  pub- 
lished, with  explanatory  text,  a  year  or  two 
since,  in  one  of  the  American  illustrated 
papers. 

The  majority  of  those  who  are  justified 
in  speaking  with  authority  reject  the  idea  of 
employing  dogs  or  reindeer  as  being  unre- 
liable; the  latter  utterly  so.  Dogs  have 
failed,  even  when  managed  by  the  Russians, 
Cossacks,  and  Siberians,  who  should  under- 
stand their  management  better  than  way 
other  people.  It  would  be  next  to  impossi- 
ble to  carry  forward  provisions — ^in  addition 
to  the  supplies  required  for  the  men — suffi- 
cient to  enable  the  dogs  to  work  to  advan- 
tage, and  it  is  well  known  that  drafl-dogs, 
if  under  fed  or  over  worked,  die  like  sheep 
affected  by  murrain.  The  idea  of  using 
reindeer  lias  been  peremptorily  repudiated 
by  those  most  capable  of  estimatmg  their 
availability. 

Another  and  a  better  reason  for  rejecting 
the  services  of  animals  and  for  being  at  the 
extreme  north  in  the  autumn  and  wmter  is, 
that  the  Russians — ^who  have  enjoyed  the 
best  opportunities  of  judging — affirm  that 
the  Polar  Sea  is  an  open  sea  in  December, 
and,  although  specially  so  in  that  month, 
throughout  the  winter.  Moreover,  the  ex- 
perienced Dutch  whale-captain  TValig  testi- 
fied that  he.  found  the  most  open  sea  in 
September.  Were  these  statements  only 
partially  correct,  and  should  the  navigation 
remain  open  only  for  ten  days,  steam  ves- 
sels, lying  ready  m  a  Spitzbergen  port,  could 
slip  out  and  upon  the  first  appearance  of  a 
channel,  circumnavigate  the  pole  and  return 
with  ease  in  less  than  that  space  of  time. 

So  many  arguments  have  been  presented 
in  our  previous  articles  for  believing  in  the 
existence  of  an  open  polar  sea  that  it  is 
needless  to  recapitulate  them  here.  One 
new  fact,  however,  is  important  when  taken 
in  connection  with  Wrangell's  assurances 
that  every  one  of  his  ice-journeys  to  the 
north  was  arrested  by  "  the  wide,  immeas- 
urable ocean.''  Russians  who  have  wintered 
over,  year  after  year,  upon  north-east  land 
— tho  north-easternmost  of  the  three  or  four 
principal  islands  of  the  Spitzbergen  Archi- 
pelago— stated  in  their  written  answer  to 
Colonel  Beaufoys'  question,  "  what  are  the 
obstacles  to  crossing  the  ice,  in  winter,  to 
the  pole  "  that  they  considered  such  a  transit 
impracticable ;  Ist,  because  some  of  the  ice 
is  continually  drifting  about,  so  that  in  many 


places  open  water  is  discerned  j"  2d,  that 
"  those  who  have  been  on  the  most  elevated 
parts  of  Kordoster  Island  declare  that  as 
far  as  it  is  visible  open  water  is  only  seen— 
but  to  what  distance  it  may  continue  so  it  is 
impossible  for  them  to  ascertain,  as  an  at- 
tempt for  the  discovery  has  never  been 
made.'' 

There  is  no  necessity  of  going  into  the 
details  of  the  vessel's  outfit,  that  is,  in  re- 
gard to  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  pro- 
visions, etc  Sufficient  stores,  however, 
shoidd  be  jHTOvided  for  at  least  five  years. 
Scientific  men  have  devoted  so  much  time 
to  this  subject  that  it  is  useless  to  dweU  upon 
it.  The  same  remark  applies  to  clothing, 
medicine,  etc 

It  is  a  conceded  fact  that  two  strong, 
handy,  quick  ships  should  be  sent  out  to- 
gether,— ^the  writer  believes  that  three  would 
be  far  better, — ^propellers  similar  to  McClin- 
tock's  Fox,  which  could  unlttmg  their  screws 
and  hoist  ihem  in-board  with  speed  and  se- 
curity, suitably  stoengthened  and  amply  ne^- 
cured,— ^offt/Md  is  the  technical  term, — es- 
pecially at  the  stems,  where  the  screw  would 
be  thrust  out  or  hauled  in,  against  the  en- 
counters with  ice. 

The  number  of  the  crew  should  not  be 
greater  than  would  suffice  to  fiimish  detach- 
ments to  proceed  on  with  the  boats  and  yet 
leave  enough  on  board  to  navigate  the  ves- 
sels. As  far  as  possible,  seamen  and  stokers 
should  be  selected,  who,  in  addition  to  their 
experience  in  their  peculiar  duties,  under- 
stood some  of  the  mechanical  arts  or  trades 
(particularly  the  different  branches  of  smith- 
work  and  carpentering),  vrhose  employment 
might  be  rendered  conducive  to  the  general 
weukre  in  case  of  accident. 

Captain  Fhipps  had  ninety-seven  men  vrith 
him  in  the  Race-Horse.  This  seems  too 
large  a  complement.  Others  recommend 
less  than  half;  but  the  number  after  all 
would  have  to  be  proportionate  to  the  size 
of  each  vessel  sent. 

One  fact  has  been  proved  by  experience : 
that  a  small  vessel  can  be  built  far  stronger, 
without  impairing  its  buoyancy,  than  a  larger 
one  ;  so  much  so  that  it  has  been  calculated 
that  the  capabilities  of  resistance  possessed 
by  a  vessel  of  from  one  hundred  to  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  tons  is  twice  as  great  as  that 
of  a  vessel  double  that  size,  and  above  that 
size  the  ratio  of  superiority  increases  in  a 
wonderful  manner. 

Propellers  of  great  comparative  power,  of 
from  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hundred 
tons  actual  burden,  would  seem  to  be  about 
the  size  gcneraUy  recommended.  Each 
should  be  supplied  with  a-sufficient  number 
of  boats  to  carry  the  crews  of  at  least  two  of 
the  ships — (in  case  of  the  wreck  of  the 
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larger  Tessels)— besides  an  extra  number  to 
provide  against  casualties. 

The  three  consorts,  together,  should  oarrv 
two  smaller  vessels  in  quarters  on  board, 
or  the  materials  for  constructing  decked, 
launches,  or  the  ice  water  steamboat,  referred , 
to  herein,  capable  of  transporting  the  whole 
of  the  joint  crews  and  sufficient  provisions 
for  two  or  three  months.    These,  as  well  as  • 
materials  for  a  couple  of  houses,  might  be 
substituted  in  a  measure  for  the  coal  ballast, 
since  bituminous  coal  can  be  readily  obtained 
at  Spitiberg^    The  houses  might  be  re- 
quired at  Spitsbergen  as  hospitals,  etc.,  and 
would  add  to  the  c^miforts  and  health  of  the 
expedition. 

it  is  very  Questionable  if  it  is  advisable  to 
employ  naval  officers  as  suprCHme  directors 
of  the  arctic  expkmng  expedition,  although 
the  vessels  should  be  subjected  to  the  arti- 
cles of  war  and  the  strictest  military  marine 
regulations,  for  it  is  almost  certain  that  pri- 
vate enterprise  has  reached  not  only  a  higner 
arctic,  but  also  a  lower  antarctic,  latitude 
than  any  government  expedition.  Witness 
the  achievements  mentioned  in  the  preced- 
ing papers  as  to  whale-fishing^polar  explo- 
rations, and  the  exploit  of  WeddeU,  who 
made  his  way  as  far  to  the  south  as  any  pre- 
viously recorded  national  attempt,  and*  per- 
haps, as  far  as  any  actual  antarctic  penetra- 
tions. 

A  tried  and  experienced  whaling  or  seal- 
ing captain  should  be  placed  in  command, 
or,  if  a  naval  commander  is  preferred,  such 
a  one  should  be  sent  as  ice-master  or  pilot, 
with  power  to  direct  the  course  of  the  ves- 
sels, leaving  the  mere  government  of  the 
crews  with  the  military  enief. 

It  scarcely  seems  possible  that  a  single- 
boat  expedition  will  be  able  to  row  to  the 
pole,  from  the  fact  that  it  is  impossible  to 
construct  a  boat — such  as  a  crew  from  ten 


to  twenty  men  can  propel  with  oars— suffi- 
ciently capacious  to  transport  the  requisite 
provisions,  etc  This  fiu^toc^sasions  the  great- 
est fear  for  the  success  of  Mr.  Hall  or  Dr. 
Hayes.  Courage  and  science  con  accomplish 
wonders  with  but  little  means,  but  there  is  a 
bound  to  human  achievements  (  a  bound  set 
by  the  very  organization  of  humanity.  To 
perish,  however  intrepidly,  without  conquer- 
ing, is  a  mere  prodigal  waste  of  earth's  most 
precious  possessions.  Why  should  the  list 
of  martyrs — which  aheadv  embraces  such 
heroic  names  as  Barend^,  Hudson,  Franklin 
and  Kane— be  swelled  with  those  of  other 
glorious  victims  to  their  zeal ;  when  govern- 
ment could  ensure  their  success,  and  pre- 
serve them  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  fruit  of 
their  labors  and  perils,  by  according  for  sci- 
entific purposes  and  the  national  glory,  a  por- 
tion or  those  enormous  sums,  which  it  an- 
nuaUv  wastes  or  casts  without  stint  into  the 
greedj  and  shameless  bosoms  of  political 
parasites,  government  contractors,  and  the 
thousand  other  venal,  unprincipled,  disgrace- 
ful and  disgracinj?  human  leeches,  who 
throng  the  seats  of  the  states  and  general 
government 

And  now  the  writer  lays  aside  his  pen, 
not  because  the  subject  is  exhausted,  but  be- 
cause he  fears  to  exhaust  the  patience  of 
your  readers.  In  the  course  of  the  prepara- 
tion of  these  articles  ho  has  gathered  to- 
gether quite  a  valuable  collection  of  works 
on  arctic  navigation,  from  which  sufficient 
testimony  has  been  gathered  to  convince  him 
of  the  existence  of  an  open  polar  sea.  If  in 
these  articles. a  single  new  fact  has  been 
elicited  or  a  new  argument  or  idea  suggested, 
the  labor  is  amply  repaid,  and  with  a  firm 
belief  that  enterprise  will  yet  find  a  way  to 
the  pole,  he  bids  a  courteous  adieu  to  his 
readers,  with  his  best  hopes  that  for  Ameri- 
can enterprise  the  palm  will  be  reserved. 

Akchob. 


A  VEST  interesting  incident  in  the  life  of  the 
late  eminent  novelist,  Q.  P.  B.  James,  has  been 
told  ns  by  one  of  his  oldest  and  most  intimate 
literary  friends,  and  it  tells  so  highly  in  favor  of 
the  late  Mr.  James'  cenerous  and  honorable  dis- 
position, that  it  onglit  not  to  bo  reserved  only 
for  private  relating.  When  Mr.  James  was  a 
young  roan  his  coasin  was  about  to  marry  the 
danghter  of  an  eminent  lawyer  of  the  time,  and 
the  title  deeds  of  this  gentleman's  entailed  prop- 
erty were,  at  the  request  of  the  father  of  the 
young  lady,  submitted  to  his  examination.    The 


keen  lawyer  discovered  that  the  parents  of  tho 
gentleman,  although  moving  in  the  best  society 
of  London,  had  never  been  married.  Mr.  James 
was  made  acquainted  with  this  awkward  fact, 
and  at  the  same  time  informed  that  he  him- 
self was  the  heir-at-law.  The  match  was  about 
to  be  broken  off,  and  ranch  distress  occasioned 
on  every  side,  when  Mr.  James,  having  quietly 
taken  possession  of  the  property,  went  at  once 
to  the  unhappy  vonng  roan,  his  relative,  and 
conveyed  to  mm  tne  whole  of  the  property,  which 
amounted  to  a  very  handsome  independtnce. 
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M.  About  is  one  of  the  cleverest  of  Hying 
Frenchmen.  Perhaps,  in  his  own  way,  he 
has  no  rivaL  No  one  in  this  generation  has 
come  so  near  the  sprightliness,  the  worldly 
shrewdness,  and  the  drollery  of  Voltaire. 
There  are  many  passages  in  ms  tales  which, 
without  giving  any  painful  sense  of  direct 
imitation,  are  almost  to  be  ranked  with  Can" 
dide  and  Ulnghmu  like  Voltaire,  M.  About 
charms  us  not  bv  direct  saUies  of  witty  writ- 
ing so  much  as  by  happy  turns  of  language 
and  a  certain  well-bred  unpertinence  ofsty^. 
Like  Voltaire,  he  has  the  art  of  treating  im- 
possible and  fantastic  inddeuts  as  if  they 
were  probable,  and  of  carrying  us  along 
with  a  narrative  that  we  laugh  at  ourselves 
for  admitting  os  credible.  He  has  the  sen- 
ius  of  dramatic  construction,  which  enables 
Frenchmen  alone  of  all  people  in  the  worlc^ 
to  make  any  number  of  gOKkl  acting  plavs 
out  of  the  most  miserable  materials.  Xike 
Voltaire,  too,  he  is  fond  of  applying  his  sense 
and  Ids  wit  to  the  questions  of  the  day,  and 
of  treating  political  problems  with  that  sug- 
gestive lightness  which  sometimes  seems  to 
open  veins  of  rich  and  available  thought, 
and  sometimes  invests  the  most  serious  af- 
fairs of  life  with  an  atmosphere  of  mockery. 
Unlike  Voltaire,  however,  ne  never  trades  on 
the  public  appetite  for  polished  licentious- 
ness, and  his  books  are  xmsoiled  with  any 
thing  like  coarseness.  The  day  is  also  past 
in  France  when  Scripture  characters  were 
considered  to  have  principally  existed  that 
they  might  provide  food  for  a  neat  persiflage. 
Of  course.  Frenchmen  will  be  French,  and 
M.  About  is  not  a  devout  Catholic ;  but  his 
works  contain  little  that  need  shock  the  legit- 
imate susceptibility  of  a  Protestant  family. 
They  are  therefore  well  worth  reading ;  for 
the  language  is  excellent.  They  are  very 
amuring,  they  are  flavored  with  too  strong 
a  common  sense  to  be  merely  funny,  and 
they  illustrate  a  considerable  section  of  the 
thoughts  and  feelings  of  modem  France. 

M.  About*s  books,  which  are  now  growing 
tolerably  numerous,  may  be  divi^^  into 
three  classes.  There  are  his  lighter  novels, 
which  are  pure  romances  of  society,  and 
which  arc  telling  because  they  are  so  well 
constructed  and  so  admirably  written ;  there 
are  his  more  serious  stories,  and  the  books  in 
which  he  has  described  his  views  on  pictures 
and  on  the  scenes  through  which  he  haft  trav- 
elled ;  and  lastlv,  there  are  the  two  studies 
of  current  political  topics,  which  he  has  pub- 
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lished  in  the  last  year.  We  propose  to  say 
a  few  words  on  each  of  these  classes  of  his 
works,  to  notice  briefly  their  contents,  and 
in  some  measure  indicate  what  we  think  to 
be  their  value.  But  our  object  is  to  remind 
our  readers  what  M.  About  has  written, 
rather  than  to  give  any  account  of  his  works 
that  could  be  thought  to  supersede  a  perusal 
of  them.  Where  so  much  of  the  excellence 
of  the  composition  depends  on  how  the 
things  are  said,  and  not  on  what  is  said,  the 
only  way  is  to  go  to  the  books  themselves. 
An  abridgment  of  Candide  would  be  a  very 
duA  and  imsatisfactory  substitute  for  the 
Candide  of  Voltaire. 

The  Boi  dea  Moniagnee  is,  we  think,  in- 
disputably the  best  of  M.  About's  lighter 
novels.  It  exhibits  much  more  strikingly 
than  any  other  his  power  of  making  the  im- 
possible probable,  and  of  surprising  us  with 
the^  audacitT  and  fdidty  of  tne  language  in 
which  the  nin  and  gayetv  of  the  story  are 
clothed.  Many  of  our  readers  will  remember 
that  this  kingof  the  mountains  is  a  brigand- 
chief  named  HadU-Stavros,  who  is  supposed 
to  haunt  the  neignborhood  of  Athens ;  that 
a  young  Oermea  and  an  English  ladv  and 
her  daughter  &11  into  his  clutches,  wnence 
the  ladies  are  rescued  bv  giving  an  order  for 
thc;^  ransom  on  a  banking-house  in  which 
the  mamma  is  a  partner,  and  where  the  brig- 
and has  fortunately  an  equal  sum  lodged; 
and  that  the  German  is  rescued  by  an  Amer- 
ican, who  first  seizes  on  the  brigand's  daugh- 
ter as  a  hostage,  and  then  appears  on  the 
moimtains  with  a  revolver.  The  scenes  that 
grow  out  of  these  incidents  are  in  the  highest 
degree  comicaL  All  is  farce,  and  often  the 
farce  is  sufficiently  broad;  but  the  language 
has  a  sustained  counterfeit  of  gravity  that 
gives  the  fun  that  quiet  air  which  is  neces- 
sary to  make  fun  really  enjoyable.  The  re- 
lations of  Hadu-Stavros  to  the  Greek  gov- 
ernment are  tne  groundwork  of  tMs  fan. 
This  brigand-chief  is  not  only  a  popular 
hero,  but  a  recognized  ally  of  the  govern- 
ment, having  control  of  many  members  of 
the  lep:islative  body,  and  a  good  understand- 
ing with  half  the  officers  of  the  armv.  The 
contrast  between  western  notions  or  a  gov- 
ernment and  the  Greek  government,  as  rep- 
resented by  M.  About,  is  the  main  source 
of  our  mirth.  The  position  of  a  robber  in- 
finitely respected  and  much  liked,  with  a 
regular  band  of  soldiers,  a  daughter  at  a 
Ixmrding-school,  and  a  good  balance  at  his 
banker's,  and  occupying  a  stronghold  close 
to  the  capital,  seems  ludicrously  incredible, 
until  the  good-humored  simplicity  and  cheer- 
ful truthlulness  of  the  story  gradually  per- 
suades us  to  accept  Hadji-Stavros  as  the 
most  natural  and  probable  person  in  the 
world. 
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The  Younff  German,  who  tells  the  tale, 
hears  oi  Hadji-Stayros  before  he  sees  him : 
and  thus  the  opportunity  is  given  for  a 
sketch  of  the  hero's  career.  The  master  of 
the  house  where  the  German  lodges,  in 
Athens,  is  prevailed  on  to  narrate  what  he 
knows  of  the  past  life  of  the  man  whom  he, 
in  common  with  nine-tenths  of  the  Atheni- 
ans, sincerely  reveres.  No  Greek,  in  fact, 
objects  ver^  much,  says  M.  About,  to  a 
Greek  robbing  him :  "  Un  Grec  depouill^  par 
ses  fr^res  se  dit  avec  une  certaine  resigna- 
tion que  son  argent  ne  sort  pas  de  famme.'' 
Of  course,  there  is  an  attitude  of  protest  pre- 
served, but  the  protest  is  of  the  feeblest 
kind.  The  native  moralists  complain  of  rob- 
bers as  a  father  complains  of  tne  follies  of 
his  son.  He  scolds  aloud,  but  loves  the 
boy  all  the  better  secretly,  and  would  be 
very  sorry  his  lad  shoidd  resemble  "  le  fils 
du  voisin,  qui  n'a  jamais  fait  parler  de  lui.'' 
There  was,  therefore,  no  reason,  in  public 
opinion,  why  the  AUienian  should  not  tell 
the  story  of  Hadji-Stavrosvrithout  unfriendly 
criticism.  Hadji-Stavros,  he  said,  was  the 
son  of  a  priest  of  the  isle  of  Tino.  He  was 
bom  Heaven  knows  in  what  year :  the  Greeks 
of  the  good  old  time  never  knew  their  a^e, 
for  registers  **  are  an  invention  of  the  period 
of  decadence.''  He  made  a  pilgrimage  to 
Jerusalem,  and  on  his  return  was  taken  by  a 
pirate  and  forced  to  turn  sailor :  **  it  was 
thus  he  began  to  make  war  on  the  vessels  of 
the  Turks,  and  generally  on  all  those  that 
had  no  cannons  on  board."  At  last,  he  de- 
termined to  set  up  for  himself,  and  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Greek  insurrection  afforded 
him  an  opening.  <*  He  never  exactly  knew 
whether  he  was  a  brigand  or  an  insurgent, 
nor  whether  he  was  in  command  of  robbers 
or  partbans.  All  money  was  good  in  his 
eyes,  whether  it  came  from  friends  or  ene- 
mies, from  simple  theft  or  glorious  pillage.'' 
At  this  epoch  everything  Greek,  and  Hadji- 
Stavros  among  ths  rest,  was  looked  at  en 
beau,  "Lord  Byron  dedicated  an  ode  to 
him,  and  the  poets  and  rhetoricians  of  Paris 
compared  him  to  Epaminondat^  el  mime  h 
cepauvre  AristideJ*  But  a  great  misfortune 
overtook  him.  Peace  was  made,  and  he 
heard  dimly  whispered  such  ominous  words 
as  a  government,  an  army,  and  public  secu- 
rity. He  laughed  heartily  when  informed 
that  his  property  was  comprised  in  a  aous' 
prefecture^  but  he  became  serious  when  the 
tax-gatherer  appeared.  He  kicked  that  func- 
tionary from  his  door,  and  retired  to  the 
mountains;  and  thinking  the  proper  time 
was  come,  he  determined  to  marry.  He 
married  "  a  rich  heiress  of  one  of  the  best 
families  of  Laconia,"  but  his  wife  died  after 
presenting  him  with  a  daughter.  Thence- 
rorth  he  only  lived  for  this  child;  and  in 


order  to  ^ve  her  a  royal  dowry,  he  "  studied 
the  Question  of  money,  learned  to  speculate, 
watcncd  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  funds,  and 
made  his  band  of  robbers  into  a  joint-stock 
company."  He  travelled  widely  j  and  it  was 
during  a  stay  in  England  that  the  sight  of 
an  election  for  a  rotten  borough  in  York- 
shire "  inspired  him  with  profound  reflections 
on  the  nature  and  advantages  of  constitu- 
tional government."  He  came  back  deter- 
mined to  work  the  institutions  of  his  coun- 
try to  his  profit.  "  He  burned  a  fair  quantity 
(^villages  to  please  the  Opposition,  and 
then  destroyed  as  many  in  the  interest  of  the 
Conservative  party."  At  last  his  influence 
was  so  great  tnat  he  had  thirty  deputies  who 
were  his  passive  tools.  A  celebrated  minis- 
ter consiaered  it  worth  while  to  buy  him 
once  for  all  with  a  magnificent  ofler.  They 
met  in  a  most  friendly  way,  and  the  minister 
offered  him  a  full  amnesty  for  him  and  his, 
a  brevet  of  general  of  division,  the  title  of 
senator,  and  ten  thousand  hectares  of  forest- 
land  as  a  free  gift.  The  brigand  hesitated, 
but  at  last  renised.  "It  is  too  late,"  he 
said,  "  for  me,  at  my  age,  to  change  my  way 
of  living.  I  should  go  to  sleep  in  the  Sen- 
ate, and  should  bo  apt,  from  mere  force  of 
habit,  to  shoot  my  soldiers  if  I  saw  them  in 
the  uniform  I  have  so  often  attacked." 

The  character  of  Hadji-Stavros  is  well 
kept  up  throughout  the  book,  and  he  has  a 
wild  and  savage  nobleness,  and  assumes  a 
comic  air  of  superiority  to  every  thin^  else 
in  Greece,  which  warms  our  sympathies  as 
we  go  on.  He  reaches  his  climax  in  a  pas- 
sage in  which  he  sketches  an  ideal  of  brig- 
andage, which  old  age  alone  prevents  him 
from  realizing.  "I  would  give  much,"  he 
says,  "  to  be  young  once  more,  and  to  bo 
only  fifty  years  old.  I  dream  of  a  new  or- 
ganization of  bri^ndage,  without  disorder, 
turbulence,  or  noise ;  mit  I  have  no  one  to 
second  me.  I  should  like  to  have  an  exact 
census  of  all  th»inhabitants  of  the  kingdom, 
with  an  approxiinatr;re  estimate  of  all  their 
property,  movable  and  immovable.  A  rec- 
ognized agent  at  each  port  would  inform  me 
01  the  intended  route,  and,  so  far  as  possible, 
of  the  fortune,  of  every  traveller  who  landed ; 
and  thus  I  should  know  what  each  person 
ought  to  give  me,  and  I  should  not  be  liable 
to  ask  too  much  or  too  little.  I  would  es- 
tablish on  each  road  a  staff  of  neat  emphyh, 
weU  educated  and  well  clothed ;  for,  alter  all, 
what  is  the  good  of  disgusting  one  clients  by  a 
repulsive  aspect  and  a  ruffianly  air  ?  I  have 
seen  thieves  in  France  and  England  dressed 
with  the  most  consummate  ekgance,  and  they 
did^cir  business  just  as  we^^"  This  seems 
to  -lis  to  fp  beyond  the  ordinary  region  of 
French  wit,  and  to  rise  to  the  level  of  the 
humor  of  Cfii  BUu.    The  chief  then  develops 
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further  his  great  idea :  "  I  should  exact  from 
all  my  subordinates  the  greatest  refinement  of 
manners,  especially  from  those  employed  in 
the  department  of  arrests.  For  prisoners  of 
distinction  I  would  have  comfortable  and  airy 
dwellings,  with  gardens  attached.  And  do 
not  suppose  this  would  fall  heavily  on  their 
purses.  Quite  the  contrary.  If  every  trav- 
eller who  landed  in  the  kingdom  necessarily 
fell  into  my  hands,  I  could  afford  to  tax  each 
individual  at  an  insignificant  figure.  Let 
every  native  and  every  traveller  merely  give 
me  one-quarter  per  cent  on  the  sum  total  of 
his  fortune,  and  I  should  gain  by  the  ar- 
rangement." But  two  objections  may  be 
urged ;  and  the  reply  to  these  objections  b 
the  cream  of  the  whole  speech.  It  may  be 
said  that  this  imposition  would  be  very  un- 
just, and  that  it  would  be  illegal.  Hadji- 
Stavros  disposes  of  both  these  grounds  of 
complaint.  *'  Brigandage,  under  mv  s^'stem, 
would  only  be  a  tax  on  the  circulation ;  it 
would  be  a  iust  tax,  for  it  would  be  propor- 
tioned ;«and  it  would  be  a  normal  tax,  for  it 
has  been  levied  ever  since  the  heroic  ages. 
Nay,  if  necessary,  we  might  simplify  the 
thing  by  arranging  a  yeaily  subscription: 
for  such  a  sum  down  natives  should  get  a 
Bafe  conduct,  and  strangers  a  visa  on  their 
passports.  Then  you  sa^  that,  according  to 
the  terms  of  the  constitution,  such  a  tax 
could  not  be  imposed  without  the  vote  of  the 
two  chambers.  Ah,  my  dear  sir,  if  I  only 
had  the  time,  I  would  buy  the  whole  Senate, 
and  would  have  every  deputy  returned  to 
please  me.  The  law  would  pass  at  once ; 
and,  if  desirable,  it  would  be  easy  to  create 
a  minister  of  highways."  A  specimen  in 
English  of  a  French  book  is  not  worth  much, 
but  there  are  little  bits  in  this  description 
which  are  striking  even  when  translated. 
The  calmness  and  virtue,  the  equity  and  im- 
partiality, of  the  hoary  old  sinnw  are  de- 
ughtful,  with  his  talk  about  his  clients,  his 
refined  employ^,  and  his  a|iportional  taxes. 
Fielding  has  ^ven  us  somelBkig  of  the  same 
sort  in  uanathan  Wild,  and  his  satire  is  bit^ 
terer  and  fiercer;  but  there  Is  a  neatness 
and  plausibility  in  M.  About's  brigand  which 
amuses  and  pleases  us  more. 

The  most  ludicrous  scene  in  Le  Boi  des 
MofUagnea  is  one,  perhaps,  in  which  the 
gendarmes  of  Athens  are  sent  in  pursuit  of 
the  brigands.  The  English  lady  is  trium- 
phant, and  thinks  that  the  hour  of  her  re- 
lease is  come,  and  that  the  odious  necessity 
of  paying  a  ransom  will  be  avoided.  She  is 
soon  undeceived.  Pericles,  the  captain  of 
the  soldiers,  is  not  only  on  excellent  terms 
with  Hadji-Stavros,  but  is  a  shareholder  m 
the  great  robber  joint-stock  company.  The 
friends  meet  each  other  with  the  warmest 
greeting,  and  talk  at  once  with  great  candor 
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over  the  affair  in  hand.  They  only  dispute 
as  to  which  is  to  have  the  best  in  the  great 
imaginary  battle,  of  which  Pericles  is  to  send 
a  fiaming  report  to  the  government  Peri- 
cles claims  that  he  should  be  stated  to  have 
the  best  of  it,  as  he  wishes  to  have  a  decora- 
tion given  him.  The  brigand  says  that  this 
is  rather  too  much,  as  it  was  he  who  had 
just  made  Pericles  a  captain.  "  But,"  re- 
plies Pericles,  <'  it  is  for  your  interest  that 
you  should  be  said  to  be  defeated,  for  then 
confidence  will  be  restored,  and  travellers 
will  again  begin  to  ^  over  the  countr}'." 
"  Yes,"  answers  Hadji-Stavros ;  "  but  if  I 
am  said  to  be  defeated,  the  funds  will  rise» 
and  I  am  speculating  for  a  fall."  When  this 
is  settled,  the  brigand  asks  for  ten  men  out 
of  the  gendarmes  as  recruits  to  his  band. 
This  is  considered  a  great  promotion  for 
them,  and  Pericles  interests  himself  for  a  fa- 
vorite. **  He  has  no  chance  of  rising  in  the 
regular  way,"  says  Pericles ;  "  but  if  you 
lot  him  distinguish  himself  in  your  troop, 
the  government  will  ofier  to  bribe  him  back, 
and  so  he  will  get  his  step  in  six  months." 
When  it  is  known  that  Hadji-Stavros  will 
accept  ten  recruits,  the  anxiety  to  be  among 
those  selected  gives  rise  to  much  unpleasant 
feeling.  More  particularly,  we  are  told  that 
'<  two  or  three  graybeards  said  openly,  that 
the  promotion  was  made  too-  much  by  pure 
favor,  and  that  there  was  a  shameful  disre- 
gard of  the  claims  of  seniority."  This  de- 
mand of  the  veterans  to  have  the  length  of 
their  service  in  the  regular  force  taken  into 
consideration  when  recruiting  is  going  on 
for  the  brigand  troop  is  an  admirable  touch 
of  humor.  Pericles  tells  Hadji-Stavros  that 
the  guard  in  charge  of  treasure  is  to  pass  at 
a  particular  time  through  a  particular  de- 
file ;  and  the  brigand  hastens  to  intercept  it, 
leavine  the  genaarmes  to  take  cai^  ot  the 
English  ladies  and  their  German  compan- 
ion. Before  leaving,  he  charges  Pericles  to 
take  every  precaution  against  the  escape  of 
prisoners  whose  ransom  was  likely  to  be 
so  considerable.  "  You  need  not  fear,"  re- 
plies Pericles,  <<  I  am  a  shareholder."  Hadji- 
otavros  had  just  encouraged  him  by  announc- 
ing that  the  year's  dividend  per  share  would 
be  eight}'-two  per  cent.  The  expedition 
against  the  guard  of  the  treasure  turns  out 
unfortunately,  and  three  of  the  recruits  are 
killed.  When  the  king  of  the^  mountains 
returns  with  this  bad  news,  Pericles  is  seri- 
ously alarmed.  That  three  of  his  soldiers 
shomd  be  found  attacking  a  royal  convoy 
seems,  even  to  him,  rather  strong.  But  the 
consequences  he  apprehends  are  of  a  pecul- 
iar kind.  What  ne  fears  is,  that  he  shall 
not  be  invited  to  the  next  court  balL  "  See," 
says  Hadji-Stavros,  in  confidence  to  the  Ger- 
man, **  this  is  a  Greek  of  to-day }  I  am  a 
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Greek  of  yesterday ;  and  the  newspapers  say 
we  are  in  a  state  of  progress." 

By  the  side  of  the  description  of  the  king 
of  the  mountains  occnrs  the  more  pnrely 
fiurcical  description  of  the  I^ogiish  ladies, 
Mrs.  Barley  and  Mnry  Ann.  They  are  very 
like  the  usual  English  people  of  French  com- 

S,  the  Anglais  pour  rire,  who  give  some 
ght  to  Frenchmen,  and  such  unbounded 
amusement  to  Englishmen,  in  the  minor 
theatres  of  Paris.  The  mamma  confines  her 
observations  to  repeating  that  she  and  her 
daughter  are  Englishwomen,  and  that  they 
are  not  to  be  so  treated ;  that  she  will  write 
to  Lord  Palmerston  and  the  Times,  and  have 
the  Mediterranean  fleet  despatched  to  Athens 
at  once,  unless  she  iias  every  thing  her  own 
way.  She  writes  a  letter  to  her  brother 
about  the  money  to  be  paid  for  her  ransom, 
and  ends  by  sa}dng,  **  it  is  monstrous  that 
two  Englishwomen,  citizens  of  the  greatest 
empire  of  the  world,  should  be  reduced  to 
eat  their  roast  meat  without  mustard  and 
pickles,  and  to  drink  plain  water  like  the 
commonest  kind  of  fish.''  This  purely  far- 
deal  element  in  M.  Aboufs  books  does  not 
moke  them  less  amusing,  but  it  brings  them 
to  a  lower  IcvcL  TVe  see  that,  in  order  to 
jnroduce  an  effect,  he  is  satisfied  to  deal  out 
a  very  hackneyed  and  exaggerated  kind  of 
wit  to  his  minor  characters.  These  jokes  in 
a  French  novel  are  about  as  witty  as  if  a 
Frenchman  in  an  En^sh  novel  were  always 
asking  for  frogs.  We  cannot  help  laughing 
at  Mrs.  Barley ;  but  the  difference  between 
the  wit  involved  in  portraying  an  English 
lady  always  boasting  of  her  co\mdy ,  and  al- 
ways demanding  mustard  and  pioLles,  and 
the  wit  that  smnes  through  the  elaborate 
creation  of  Hadii-Stavros  is  immense,  and 
makes  iis  feel  that  M.  About,  if  he  often 
works  with  very  fine  tools,  also  often  works 
with  very  coarse  ones. 

Of  the  other  comic  nov^  of  M.  About, 
the  best  and  most  amusing  is,  we  think, 
TrenU  et  Quaranit.  There  is  less  brilliancy 
in  the  writing  than  in  the  Boi  des  Moniag- 
neSf  and  there  is  none  of  the  local  coloring 
and  truthfulness  of  description  in  the  midst 
of  exaggeration ;  but  there  is  almost,  if  not 
^uite,  as  much  skilfulness  in  handlui^  the 
improbable,  and  in  keeping  the  reader  m  an 
imoginary  world  so  like  the  real  as  to  pro- 
duce the  illusion  that,  after  all,  the  story  is 
not  so  unnaturaL  In  Trtnte  et  Quaranie 
there  is  a  Captain  BitterKn,  a  remnant  of 
the  grande  armhtj  a  thoroughly  pig-headed, 
parvenu,  vain,  prejudioed  oM  soldier.  Like 
most  old  soldiers  in  romance,  the  captain 
has  an  only  daughter,  lovely,  romantic,  and 
named  Emma.  An  Itdian  refugee  sees  her 
and  falls  in  love  with  her  at  first  sight,  and 
■he  returns  his  passion.    But  as  her  father 
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considers .  all  women  deserve  distrust,  and 
require  to^  be  kept  in  the  closest  imprison- 
ment, it  is  hara  for  the  lovers  to  meet. 
The  young  lady's  health  foils,  as  the  health 
of  most  young  ladies  would  fail  who  were 
locked  up  for  a  fortnight  at  a  time,  with  a 
lover  outside  the  door  and  a  suspicious  father 
inside.  The  old  officer  determines  to  take 
his  daughter  on  a  little  tour,  and  they  set 
off  for  Switzerland.  The  lover  manages  to 
ascertain  the  time  of  starting,  and  tcutes  a 
place  in  the  same  carriage.  They  journey 
on,  and  he  ^oes  with  them.  The  captain 
has  no  suspicion  that  this  young  Italian  is 
his  daughter's  lover ;  but  he  gets  dreadfully 
bored  with  the  ardent  affection  the  stranger 
shows  for  him,  and  the  determination  with 
which  he  sticks  to  the  same  route.  The; 
last  approach  Baden,  and  the  young  Ita 
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announces  his  intention  of  going  there.  The 
captain  breaks  out  into  a  violent  anathema 
against  gambling  in  the  presence  of  a  large 
party.  They  laugh  at  him,  and  tell  him  that 
if  he  went  to  Baden,  he  would  gaihblc  too. 
He  indignantlv  denies  this,  and  offers  to  go 
to  Baden,  to  snow  the  strength  of  his  powers 
of  resistance.  The  Italian  goes  first,  and 
has  two  or  three  nights  of  varied  fortune. 
He  is  sitting  at. the  table  pla^-ing /ren/e  d 
quarante,  with  twenty  francs  before  him, 
which  was  all  he  had  left,  when  suddenly  he 
sees  M.  Bitterlin.  In  terror  lest  the  father 
of  Emma  should  set  him  down  as  a  gam- 
bler, he  gets  up  from  his  seat,  and  leaves 
his  francs  behind  him.  M.  Bitterlin  sees 
them,  and  thinks  that,  at  least,  he  ought  to 
return  them  to  the  young  stranger,  bore  and 
gambler  as  he  is.  ^ut  just  as  he  is  about  to 
take  them  up,  he  finds  twenty  more  francs 
added  to  them.  The  Italian  had  left  them 
staked  on  the  black,  and  the  black  has  won. 
Not  understanding  what  has  happened,  M. 
Bitterlin  leaves  the  forty  francs  where  they 
are,  and  again  black  wins.  A  strange  run 
of  luck  soon  makes  these  francs  mount  to 
so  large  a  pile  that  they  exceed  what  is  al- 
lowed to  be  staked.  M.  Bitterlin  is  re* 
guested  to  take  from  the  heap  six  thousand 
nrancs,  which  is  the  maximum  stake.  He 
complies,  and  half  dazzled  by  the  marvel  of 
such  a  sudden  influx  of  wealth,  and  half  in- 
terested in  the  game,  he  stakes  on  'and  on 
until  he  breaks  the  bank,  and  rises  with  a 
hundred  and  twenty  thousand  fhmcs  in  his 
pocket.  Hie  lover  hoars  what  has  hap- 
pened, and  rushes  off  by  the  next  train  to 
l^aris.  The  old  captain  is  in  agony  until  he 
can  restore  this  large  sum  to  the  rightful 
owner,  and  hurries  after  him.  After  a  long 
search,  he  finds  the  Italian,  who  flatly  re- 
fuses to  take  the  money.  A  strong  alterca- 
tion ensues,  and  at  last  the  Italian  says  that 
he  can  see  only  one  way  in  which  the  affidr 
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oftn  be  arranged,  and  that  l»,  tiiat  he  should 
marry  Emma,  and  thus  there  would  be  no 
(pietUon  as  to  the  ownership  of  the  money ; 
but  he  entiriely  decUnes  to  acoept  her.  The 
captain  is  furious,  and  asks  him  what  he 
means  by  refusing  his  daughter.  The  Itd- 
ian  declines  any  explanation,  and  a  duel  is 
arranged.  On  the  ground,  one  of  the  sec- 
onds of  the  Italian  steps  forward  and  says, 
that  if  no  terms  can  be  agreed  cm,  the  duel 
must  proceed ;  but  that  the  honor  of  Mdlle. 
Bitterlin  is  compromised,  and  that,  as  the 
Italian's  death  would  not  clear  her,  it  would 
be  much  better  he  should  behave  as  a  man 
of  honor  and  affree  to  marry  her,  instead  of 
fighting  her  father.  After  much  pretended 
Imitation,  he  agrees ;  and  then  all  the  sec- 
onds declare  that  the  captain  is  bound  by 
the  arrangement,  and  that  he  must  give  his 
daughter  to  the  Italian.  He  assents^  at  last, 
und^  the  hope  that  the  worst  j^unishment 
he  can  inflict  on  his  adversary  is  to  make 
him  marry  against  his  will,  and  because  he 
is  attracted  b^  the  pleasure  of  forcing^  a 
husband  on  his  daughter  against  herwilL 
Thus  the  young  people  eet  their  own  way, 
and  irente  d  quaratUe  lands  them  in  a  happy 
marriage. 

A  story  of  this  kind  bears  exactly  the 
tame  relation  to  real  lifb  as  the  old  comedy 
of  the  davs  of  Charles  U.  The  incidents 
are  so  droU,  and  the  characters  aU  seem  so 
sure  of  themselves,  and  so  convinced  that 
they  can  do  what  they  represent  themselves 
as  doing,  that  we  allow  them  to  have  their 
fling,  and  keep  our  doubts  as  to  their  possi- 
bility and  respectability  to  ourselves.  We 
BO  more  think  of  criticising  the  principles 
and  conduct  of  this  young  Italian  than  of 
being  severe  on  the  Mirabels  and  Wildloves 
of  im  Bestoration  drama.  In  real  lifb  this 
Italian  would  have  played  a  very  scurvy 
trick  on  a  man  who  meant  to  act  honorably 
by  him,  and  have  started  on  his  married  life 
with  the  pleasant  knowledge  that  he  had 
won  his  wife  by  getting  several  strangers  to 
dedare  her  honor  compromised)  wxt  the 
whole  thing  is  too  absurd  and  extravagant 
to  let  such  criticism  appear  any  thing  but 
inapplieable  prudery.  The  machinery  by 
which  this  air  of  false  and  exceptional  ^reli- 
ability is  created  is  exactly  the  same  m  the 
old  comedy  and  in  M.  About's  story.  The 
aecret  of  it  all  is  to  ^ve  very  minute  details 
of  each  scene  that  is  presented,  and  boldly 
to  leap  over  all  the  links  that  ouffht  to  con- 
nect one  scene  with  another.  While  we  at- 
tend to  the  proceeding  of  Captain  Bitterlm 
at  any  one  point  of  his  career,  he  seems  to 
be  dmng  only  what  is  natural,  as  every  thing 
is  described  so  easily  and  consecutively  that 
there  appears  hardJy  any  thing  else  for  him 
to  do  but  what  he  does ;  and  we  are  so  much 
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amused  with  him,  that  we  do  not  care  to  wait 
and  ask  ourselves  how  he  moves  from  one 
point  to  another.  There  is  nothing  instnus 
tivo  or  elevating  in  such  reading,  but  we  are 
kept  in  a  state  of  great  merriment  through- 
out the  volume ;  and  as  novels  arc  written 
to  amuse,  they  must  be  held  to  succeed  when 
ihey  amuse,  provided  that  the  character  of 
^be  amusement  is  not  positively  wrong.  It 
deserves  to  be  noticed  in  M.  About's  favor 
that  here  the  comparison  of  his  story  with 
the  old  dramatists  is  to  his  advantage ;  for 
the  reckless  intrigues  of  the  Hestoration 
h^oes  are  much  more  condemnable  than 
the  artifice  of  a  lover  to  decoy  a  selfish  and 
prejudiced  father  into  giving  ms  daughter  to 
a  man  whqm  she  loves.  There  is  also  much 
less  connection  between  the  imaginary  scene 
and  the  conduct  in  real  lilb  of  those  who 
study  it.  A  spectator  of  Farquhar  may  be 
induced  to  imitate  Mirabel  in  a  very  matter- 
of-fact  way,  but  no  reader  of  M.  About's 
book  would  think  of  getting  an  intended 
father-in-law  to  break  the  bank  at  Baden. 

Oermavne  is,  we  think,  the  least  pleainng 
of  all  M.  About's  stories.  It  has  the  great 
&ult  of  containing  elements  too  tragic  for 
the  style  in  which  it  is  written,  and  it  probes 
the  plague-spots  of  society  too  deeply.  The 
story  turns  on  the  disappomtment  undergone 
by  a  certain  Madame  Chermidy  in  her  efforts 
to  legitimate  her  son,  who  is  the  offspring 
of  an  intrigue  with  a  Neapolitan  count.  She 
hits  on  the  amazing  artifice  of  getting  her 
lover  to  marry  a  girl  in  the  last  stage  of 
consumption,  and  of  having  it  declared  in 
the  act  of  marriaee  that  the  boy  is  the  child 
of  this  young  lady.  Oermaine,  who  is  the 
victim,  consents  on  condition  of  a  large  sum 
being  paid  to  her  parents  to  relieve  them 
from  the  miserable  poverty  into  which  the 
foUy  of  the  duke,  her  father,  brought  them. 
The  count  marries  Oermaine  and  takes  her 
to  Corfu,  where  the  warm  climate  does  her 
so  much  good,  that  Madame  Chermidy  fears 
that  her  plot  will  be  turned  agoinst  her,  and 
timt  she  will  have  only  succeeded  in  giving 
herself  a  rival  in  the  count's  affections.  To 
make  matters  safie,  she  sends  a  forcat  to 
hasten  Oermaine's  end  by  poison.  But  he 
gives  Oermaine  minute  doses  of  arsenic,  and 
this  is  the  very  best  remedy  she  could  have ; 
BO  that  the  more  she  is  j)oi8oned  the  better 
she  is.  Irritated  by  this  new  failure,  Ma- 
dame Chermidy  comes  herself  to  Corfu  j  and 
theve,  quarrelling  with  her  format,  she  is  as- 
sassinated by  him.  This  is  much  too  pain- 
ful a  subject  for  a  light  story,  and  comic 
wriUng  is  out  of  place  when  it  is  employed 
to  lighten  the  horrors  of  poisoning,  poniard- 
ing, and  adultery.  The  difficulty  or  getting 
a  plot  which  shall  be  interesting  and  excit- 
ing, and  yet  not  too  serious  and  herrHile  for 
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a  pleasant,  gossiping  treatment,  is  ver]^  con- 
siderable when  the  story. is  to  be  carried  to 
any  length.  When  the  story  is  short,  it  is 
sufficient  to  take  one  little  foible  or  one 
curious  coincidence  as  the  theme.  The  vol- 
ume called  Manages  de  ParU,  in  which  M. 
About  has  collected  a  series  of  femlletons 
originally  published  in  the  Moniteur,  is  ac- 
cordingly much  better  reading  than  Oer- 
maine.  One  of  these  stories.  La  Mhre  de  la 
Marquisef  may  serve  as  an  example.  A 
hourgeoise  is  intensely  anxious  to  get  a  foot- 
ing in  the  Faubourg  St.  Germain,  and  looks 
out  for  a  noble  husband  for  her  daughter  as 
the  readiest  means  of  efifecting  her  purpose. 
A  live  marquis  comes  in  her  way,  ana  she 
books  him.  She  takes  him  down  to  her 
country  place,  and  the  marriage  is  cele- 
brated ;  but  on  the  wedding-night  she  learns 
that  he  hates  Paris,  and  intends  to  live  in 
the  country.  Determined  not  to  be  frus- 
trated, she  decoys  the  bride  into  a  carriage, 
and  elopes  with  her  to  Paris.  The  story 
t^en  turns  on  the  arts  and  the  resolution 
with  which  she  keeps  the  wife  from  the  hus- 
band, and  of  the  determination  of  the  mar- 
quis not  to  yield.  He  wins  in  the  long-run ; 
for  one  dav  the  mamma  makes  too  long  a 
call,  and  when  she  gets  back  she  finds  that 
her  son-in-law  has  run  or  with  her  daugh- 
ter. This  is  a  very  slight  framework  for  a 
stor^ ;  but  the  tale  has  the  great  merit  of 
restmg  on  a  foible  and  not  a  crime,  and  so, 
as  it  is  well  told,  it  is  a  very  agreeable  pro- 
vision for  an  idle  half-hour. 

CJomic  novelists,  we  may  remark  in  pass- 
ing, naturally  select  exaggerated  and  special 
types  among  their  countrymen  as  the  best 
material  for  fun,  and  thus  often  give  the  im- 
pression that  the  faidts  and  failings  which 
they  and  their  countrymen  most  laugh  at  in 
others  prevail  widely  among  themselves.  If 
there  are  two  failing  which  are  more  widely 
attributed  to  the  English  than  all  others, 
they  ore  want  of  courtesy  and  tuft-hunting. 
We  Englishmen  are  always  ready  to  confess 
our  faiuts  from  a  sublime  feeling  that  no 
confession  of  faults  can  reduce  us  to  the 
level  of  the  rest  of  the  world ;  and  we  may 
therefore  say  openlv  that  we  think  the  accu- 
sation is  true,  and  tliat  John  Bull  on  Hs 
travels  does  sometimes  treat  the  natives  like 
the  vermin  he  considers  them,  and  that  he 
dearly  loves  a  lord.  But  in  no  English 
novel,  nor  in  any  representation  of  English 
people,  have  we  ever  met  with  the  descrip- 
tion of  a  traveller  so  brutal,  so  insolent,  and 
so  domineering,  as  Captain  Bitterlin,  or  any 
lover  of  rank  so  franticallv  anxious  to  be 
noticed  by  aristocrats  as  the  mother  of  the 
marchioness.  Either  they  do  these  things 
more  thoroughly  in  France,  or  M.  About 
must  have  been  drawing  on  his  imagination, 


to  the  great  disadvantage  and  discredit  of 
his  countrymen  and  countrywomen.  We 
suspect  that  he  is  only  painting  what  he  has 
often  seen  in  real  life,  and  that  Captain  Bit- 
terlin and  the  mother  of  the  marchioness 
have  very  many  counterparts  mthin  a  mile 
of  the  Louvre.  It  does  not  therefore  follow 
that  we  ought  to  consider  the  French  dis- 
courteous and  slavishly  fond  of  rojoik;  it 
only  follows  that  the  types  set  up  by  comie 
novelists  should  not  be  too  widely  general- 
ized, and  that  we  should  be  prcpaSred  to  re- 
gard them  as  exceptions  until  we  know  them 
to  be  susceptible  of  a  larger  application. 

^  M.  About,  however,  has  written  in  a  very 
different  style.  ToUa  is  as  quiet  and  unaf- 
fected as  it  is  sad.  It  was  one  of  the  earli- 
est of  M.  About's  writings,  and  is  certainly 
one  of  his  best.  The  story  is  based  on  a 
small  volume  which  circulated  ehiefly,  we 
believe,  if  not  entirelv,  in  private  hands  in 
Italy.  The  materials  thus  provided  him 
forced  him  to  be  grave ;  and  he  had  Uie 
taste  not  to  spoil  good  tragedy  with  bad 
comedy.  The  ease  and  brevity  with  which 
the  story  is  tdd  contribute  greatly  to  the 
effect  it  produces.  But  its  chief  cnarm  is, 
that  it  gives  us  two  pictures,  both  new,  and 
both,  so  far  as  thev  go,  complete.  It  repre- 
sents the  course  or  a  love  where  the  lover  ia 
very  unworthj  of  his  mistress,  and  it  repre- 
sents the  daily  life  of  the  aristocracy  of 
Rome.  Unworthy  lovers  have,  it  is  tme, 
been  painted  before;  but  the  particular 
shade  of  unworthy  lover  that  appears  in 
ToUa  is  new,  and  Koman  life  was  wholly  un- 
broken ground  in  fiction. 

ToUa  IS  the  daughter  of  a  poor  count,  and 
Lello  is  the  cadet  of  a  rich,  princely  house. 
They  love,  and  nothing  stands  in  thdr  way 
except  the  ambition  of  Lello's  relations  and 
his  own  weakness.  He  is  really  in  love,  and 
has  a  general  wish  to  act  honorably  by  ToUft } 
but  he  has  aU  the  small  caution,  the  narrow 
egotism,  and  the  calculating  timidity  of  a 
thorough  fooL  ToUa,  on  the  other  hand, 
loves  heartily,  freely,  and  thoroughly,  wiU 
hear  no  worn  of  blame  against  Lello,  and 
insists  on  thinking  him  perfection.  It  is 
this  contrast  between  the  nobleness  of  the 
girl  and  the  meanness  of  the  man,  coupled 
witii  Uie  sad  fate  which  sacrifices  the  noble 
and  preserves  the  mean,  that  gives  its  chief 
interest  to  the  story ;  and  even  if  M.  About 
did  not  invent  the  contrasted  characters,  the 
details  of  the  delineation  are  aU  his,  and  it 
is  by  a  number  of  Uttle  touches  that  the 
general  impres^on  is  conveyed.  At  first 
LeUo  wiU  not  acknowledge  his  love.  He 
thinks  it  a  masterpiece  of  cleverness  not  to 
commit  himf^olf  or  her.  He  sees  the  ob- 
stacles he  tu.U  have  to  encounter,  and  for 
her  sake  as  weU  as  his  own  he  resolves  to 
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love  her  at  a  distance.    "  He  considered  he 
had  won  the  greatest  Tictorv  over  himself 
when  he  had  addressed  ToUa  in  the  most 
passionate  language  without  ever  telling  her 
that  he  loved  her.    He  made  it  a  sort  of  re- 
ligious duty  with  himself  to  withhold  this 
avowal,  although  he  lavished  the  equivalent 
on  her  every  moment.    When  he  got  hack 
home,  ho  said  to  himself,  '  I  have  saved  two 
souls.'    Keally  he  had  only  saved  himself 
the  trouble  of  uttering  three  words."    Even 
those  three  words  are  uttered  at  last,  but 
only  after  the  greatest  irresolution  on  the 
part  of  LcUo.    He  consents  to  give  a  formal 
promise  to  marry  her,  provided  the  en«ige- 
ment  is  kept  secret  from  his  family.    Tolla 
persuades  her  parents  to  consent  to  this,  and 
they  are  cngag^cd.    The  approach  of  the 
cholera  renders  it  necessary  tnat  the  count's 
family  should  leave  Kome,  and  Lello  thus 
snends  only  one  evening  with  Ids^ancee. 
The  happiness  of  Tolla  cidminates  in  this 
evening,  a  balmy,  lovely  evening   in   an 
Italian  summer.    As  we  read  the  story,  we 
scarcely  stop  to  notice  the  art  with  which 
this  evening  scene  is  let  into  the  framework 
of  the  story.      For  a  few  hours  Tolla  is 
happy,  and  Lello  is  not  very  unworthy  of 
her.    The  count  and  countess  are  at  lumd 
reioicing  in  the  happiness  of  their  daughter, 
while  she  and  her  lover  wander  amons;  the 
shrubs,  inhaling  the  sweet  scents  ana  the 
cool  air,  and  t£ukine  over  the  plans  of  their 
future  life.    Even,  however,  in  this  hour  of 
romance  the  difference  between  the  romantic 
and  the  unromantic  heart  is  permitted  to  ap- 
pear ;  and  we  are  rcmindea  that  Lello  and 
ToUa  are  essentially  unlike,  when  we  find 
Tolla  drawing  a  picture  of  herself  and  her 
husband  living  in  a  country  home  and  shower- 
ing blessings  on  the  peasants  aroimd  them, 
and  Lello  interrupting  her  to  boast  that  they 
will  eclipse  all  their  fhends  and  acquaintance 
at  balls  and  suppers. 

The  lovers  separate,  and  writing  is  substi- 
tuted for  talking.  Tolla  covers  sheet  after 
sheet  with  the  outpourings  of  her  love ;  but 
Lello  is  unaccustomed  to  composition,  and 
finds  letter-writing  a  great  bore.  He  has, 
however,  one  subiect  of  real  interest :  the 
state  of  his  own  health  and  the  ravages  of 
the  cholera  supply  a  theme  on  which  he  can 
write  with  some  ease  to  the  lady  of  his  love. 
It  is  characteristic  both  of  the  man  and  of  the 
country  to  which  he  belongs,  that  he  sends 
!R)lla  the  most  minute  directions  as  to  what 
she  is  to  do  in  case  she  is  troubled  with  any 
choleraic  symptoms.  A  hurried  meeting  at 
length  brings  the  lovers  face  to  face,  and, 
then,  for  the  first  time,  Tolla  thinks  him  less 
than  perfect.  In  fact,  he  is  so  guarded  and 
so  stupid,  that  he  cannot  mana^  to  talk  to 
her  about  any  thing  but  the  silliest  town 
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gossip  i  on  whieh  she  very  naturally  remarks, 
that  if  that  was  all  he  had  to  say,  it  was 
hardly  worth  while  to  risk  so  much  to  see 
her.  "When  will  you  dare  to  love  me 
openly  P  *'  she  exclaims.  "  You  do  not  love 
me!''  and  she  turns  suddenly  and  rides 
away.  But  absence  restores  tne  charm  to 
her ;  and  she  has  no  sooner  parted  than  she 
thioJu  she  has  been  unjitet  to  Lello,  and 
writes  him  a  pretty  letter,  full  of  warm- 
hearted tenderness,  and  humbly  begging 
his  pardon.  "  Thou  hast  thy  manner  of  lov- 
ing, and  I  have  mine,"  she  writes.  "  Let  us 
not  ask  which  is  the  best ;  only  let  us  love." 
Lello  replies  that  he  loves  her  devotedly, 
but  that  he  loves  her  as  he  ought  to  love 
her,  and  keeps  his  love  at  the  bottom  of  his 
heart  invisible  from  the  world.  He  had  a 
thousand  things  to  say  to  her;  but  there 
were  witnesses  at  the  interview,  and  he  was 
tongue-tied.  Particularly  there  was  a  pas- 
sage in  one  of  her  former  letters  which  she 
hi^  imderlined,  and  he  could  not  quite  make 
out  why  she  had  done  so.  This  he  would 
certainly  have  asked  her  to  explain,  only 
that,  iust  as  he  was  about  to  begin,  he  felt 
somebody  was  looking  at  him.  After  a  few 
more  assurances  of  affection,  he  ends  his  let- 
ter by  telling  her  that  his  stomach  is  a  little 
out  of  order,  and  that  he  could  wish  he  was 
fatter ;  but  that  otherwise  he  is  very  welL 
At  first,  the  character  of  Lello  seems  un- 
natural and  contemptible ;  but  gradually,  as 
M.  About  works  up  a  series  of  little  touches, 
to  make  us  understand  the  puerility,  the 
emptiness,  and  the  confiding  lolly  wmch  is 
produced  in  the  higher  classe8i)y  such  a  gov- 
ernment as  that  of  Rome,  we  come  to  think 
that  Lello  was  probably  like  a  good  many 
of  his  neighbors. 

It  is  not  perhaps  so  unfair  as  it  might 
seem,  to  malLe  Tolla  so  superior  to  LeUo,  al- 
though both  are  exposed  to  the  same  influ- 
ence of  ecclesiastical  society.  Even  though 
the  atmosphere  may  be  unwholesome,  the 
domestic  pety  enforced  by  the  childish  sur- 
veillance of  the  priest  sits  naturally  on  a  wo- 
man ;  whereas  a  man,  treated  as  a  baby,  and 
not  allowed  to  think  or  act,  gets  debased  and 
imbecile  in  the  midst  of  the  most  religious 
world.  The  difference  between  the  betrothed 
is  carried  out  in  their  religion.  ToUa  is  anx- 
ious that  Lello  should  be  more  piously  dis- 
posed, and  she  engages  him'  to  pray.  Lello, 
with  the  sickly  sentimentalism  that  is  the  cer- 
tain accompaniment  of  emasculated  virtue, 
immediately  goes  beyond  her,  and  demands 
that  they  shall  have  the  same  confessor. 
"  We  shall  then  have  all  in  common,— even 
our  sins,"  he  says.  But  evil  rumors  are 
spread  that  he  is  secretly  married  to  ToUa, 
and  he  becomes  very  much  alarmed.  He 
falls  more  than  ever  under  the  guidanoe 
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id  liis  ftm^y,  and  at  lengtli  oonsentB  to  ae- 
coiapany  hie  brother  on  a  yisit  to  England. 
WhenToUa'B  family  hesr  this,  they  are  justly 
indignant.  Leilo  is  summoned  to  a  solemn 
famfly  session,  where  the  pietures  of  all  the 
Fenudi  are  uncovered;  and  the  count,  af- 
ter a  speech  of  grave  re]»KMtchy  nves  back 
Lello  ms  troth.  Ldlo  indignanuy  refuses ; 
he  cannot  for  a  moment  tMnk  of  losing 
ToUa.  We  are  consta&tly  reminded  that 
Lello  really  loves  Tolla  with  all  the  strens^h 
of  his  feeble  mind,  and  in  the  depths  of  his 
shallow  heart.  M.  About  has  not  set  him- 
self to  draw  the  common  and  easy  pcnftrtdt 
of  a  flirting  deceiver,  but  the  much  mi»*e 
subtle  traits  of  a  character  natiHttlly  affee^ 
tionate  and  honest,  but  debilfCated  by  l3ie 
cmpessive  pettiness  of  Hie  system  under 
wmch  he  is  living.  He  hears  the  count 
to  the  end  of  a  second  speech,  in  which  he 
is  told  that  he  must  either  giv&un  ToUa  at 
once,  or  make  a  promise  so  ^bliberate,  so 
solemn,  and  so  sacred,  that  there  can  be  no 
receding  from  it.  The  mo^e  in  which  the 
conflict  of  his  mind  is  decided  is  one  of  those 
touches  which  makes  us  feel  that  M.  About  is 
a  writer  of  real  power.  LeUe  is  stupefied  at 
first,  and  the  very  solemnity  of  the  occasion 
makes  him  more  timid  and  childish  than 
ever.  He  begins  to  count  mechanically  the 
flowers  of  the  carpet,  without  daring  to  rake 
his  eyes.  At  last  he  raises  them  so  as  to 
oetch  the  sight,  not  of  Totla's  face,  but  of 
her  hands.  The  poor,  diin,  whiter  hands  set 
him  thinking  of  all  the  past  happiness  he 
had  enjoyed.  They  had  so  often  pressed 
his  lovingly ;  the  fingers  had  been  so  often 
raised  in  mirthfbl  rebuke,  or  pretended  an- 
ger. They  had  been  i^aoed  on  his  lips  to 
make  him  keep  quiet  The  hmd  still  bore 
tiie  ring  which  he  placed  there  in  one  d  the 
sweetest  hours  of^his  lilb.  The  sight  of 
these  dear  hands,  rendered  almost  transpar- 
ent by  anxiety  and  sorrow,  detided  him; 
and  he  said  with  a  firm  and  resolved  voice, 
"I  swear." 

Unfortunatelv,  however,  after  he  had  re^ 
ceived  from  Tolla  the  saorsd  kiss  of  his  sec- 
ond betrothal,  and  had  returned  home,  he 
found  taOors  and  lacemak»s  awaiting  him 
to  measure  him  for  a  court-suit.  As  he  did 
not  like  to  enter  with  audi  people  on  the 
reason  that  had  now  deoided  him  not  to 
leave  Bome,  he  allowod  them  to  go  on  with 
their  business,  and  take  his  measure.  He 
soon  got  interested  in  a  matter  so  imp<fftant ; 
and  the  cut,  length,  and  deeoratioa  of  his 
court-coat  soon  occupied  the  whole  of  a  mind 
that  had  just  been  fhU  ef  the  thought  of 
Tolla.    Or  course,  he  finds  that  he  cannot 

SVe  up  his  journey,  and  annowicee  to  ToUa 
at  he  must  go  to  Englaad.    The  poor  girl 
has  no  other  zesoureo  exe^tto  make  him 


new  his  usdess  oaths,  and  shave  off  his  mous- 
tadie,  which,  she  thinks,  would  do  something 
towards  removing  the  temptation  to  make 
love  to  him,  which  she  is  sure  all  the  women 
who  see  him  must  feel.  He  desires  that  she 
shall  enter  a  convent  until  his  return,  and 
she  consents.  He  sets  off;  and  the  tidings 
that  readi  her  in  her  prison  become  more 
and  more  gloomy,  as  Lello  gets  more  and 
more  mixed  up  with  the  dissipations  of  for- 
eign capitals.  At  last  he  sends  her  a  letter, 
saying  that  all  hopes  of  their  marriage  must 
be  at  an  end,  unless  her  fether  can  persuade 
LeUo's  relatives  to  consent.  The  count  is 
ftirious  at  this,  and  ^es  to  consult  an  uncle 
of  his,  who  is  a  cardmal,  as  to  what  he  ought 
to  do.  What  fbllows  is  one  of  the  most  cu- 
rious parts  of  the  story,  and,  to  persons  en- 
tirely un&miHar  with  Rome,  seems  almost 
incredible.  The  cardinal  gives  it  as  his 
opinion,  that  since  Lello  had  used  an  oath  in 
pledging  his  fidelity  to  Tolla,  and  had  called 
uod  to  witness,  the  matter  belonged  prop- 
erlv  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  ecclesiastical 
pouce,  and  the  proper  thing  to  do  was  to  ap- 
peal to  the  caroinsd-vicar.  The  petition  of 
the  count  to  the  cardinal-vicar  is  set  out  in 
fhll,  and  it  has  the  oddest  effect  to  see  all  the 
incidents  of  the  novel  recapitulated  in  official 
langua^.  English  readers,  who  are  not 
affscted  by  the  oratory  of  petitions,  will  nat- 
urally wonder  what  on  earth  the  cardinal- 
vicar  can  be  asked  to  do,  and  what  practical 
result  the  petition  can  be  meant  to  have. 
We  find  that  the  object  is  to  get  the  cardinal- 
vicar  to  explain  to  the  head  of  Lello's  family 
that,  under  the  circumstances,  it  is  a  Chns- 
tian  duty  to  sanction  the  marriage.  The 
petition  is  successfbl.  The  cardmal-vicar 
thinks  that  it  is  decidedly  a  case  for  his  in- 
terference. He  sends  for  Lello's  uncle ;  but, 
alas.  Christian  dutv  is  a  game  at  which  two 
sides  can  play.  Tne  uncle  assents  to  all  hia 
most  reverend  eminence  says,  but  reveals  to 
him  that  Lello's  fether  on  his  death-bed  had 
forbidden  the  marriage.  It  was  a  Christian 
duty  to  make  Manuel  respect  his  oath,  and  it 
was  a  Christian  duty  to  respect  the  wishes  of 
the  dead ;  and  in  this  conflict  of  Christian 
duties  it  was  impossible  to  take  such  a  de- 
cided step  as  arranging  the  marriage.  The 
cardinal-vicar  is  perfectly  overwhelmed  with 
the  nicety  of  the  moral  problem  submitted  to 
him,  and  writes  to  Count  Feraldi  to  say  that 
he  can  do  nothing.  This  is  poor  ToUa't 
death-blow,  and  she  fades  away  like  a  11^ 
After  her  death,  all  Bome  agrees  that  she  la 
a  heroine  and  a  saint,  and  every  one  is  AiU- 
of  her  wrongs.  Lello  is  struck  with  a  kind 
of  milk-and-water  remorse,  ^nd  remains  un- 
married fbr  the  sake  of  the  departed  one. 

Tc^  is  a  very  remarkable  statj,  and  is 
'rich  in  delineaticm  of  character,  which,  quite 
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apart  from  the  materials  on  which  the  story 
is  based,  would  strike  us  as  excellent.    But 
its  peculiar  charm  lies  in  its  portraiture  of 
Boman  society  and  Boman  £unily  life,  and 
this  must  have  been  the  fruit  of  long  and 
keen  observation.    M.  About  has  worked 
very  hard  before  he  has  produced  his  best 
novels  i  and  it  so  hsmpens,  tnat  he  has  written 
two  books  which  show  how  closely  he  ob* 
served,  how  many  facts  he  collected^  and  how 
manv  persons  of  aU  ranks  he  talked  to,  be- 
fore ne  tried  to  give  the  cream  of  his  experi- 
ence in  fiction.    La   Orlce  coTUemporcUne 
gives  the  serious  side  of  Le  Boi  dis  Mon- 
tagnes,  and  La  Question  Bomoine  gives  the 
political  application  of  ToUa.    We  are  ^kd 
to  have  these  more  elaborate  producticms 
from  M.  About's  pen,  not  only  for  their  own 
sake,  but  because  they  show  that  ffood  sto- 
ries do  not  come  by  chance,  and  that  what 
seem  slight  touches  are  really  due  to  a  lively 
appreciation^  whether  consciously  attained  or 
not,  of  a  great  varie^  of  facts.    La  Chrice 
cofUemporaine  it  a  pleasant  book,  full  of 
pleasant  information,  and  ia  as  interesting  as 
any  book  about  so  uninteresting  a  country 
as  modem  Greece  can  be.    M.  About  has 
also  published  a  volume  of  art-criticism, 
which  is  elaborate  and  sensible,  and  shows 
that  he  has  studied  the  works  of  many  di&r- 
ent  schools  with  a  wish  to  ^orm  ui  independ- 
ent Judgment,  and  a  desire  to  understand  by 
patient  examination  the  relative  moits  of 
ffreat  painters.    Generally,  the  comic  novel- 
ist is  not  much  ffiven  to  study.    In  this 
country  the  most  ne  ordinarily  does  is  to 
look  into  some  odd  volumes  at  the  British 
Museum,  and  to  work  up  his  discoveries  into 
what  is  called  a  Tale  or  Manners.     But  M. 
About  distinguishes  himself  from  the  tribe, 
not  only  because  his  comedv  is  light,  rpfined, 
and  sparkling,  but  also  becMiso  he  ^oes 
through  a  considerable  amount  of  senous 
work,  and  does  what  he  does  thoroughly. 
In  one  instance,  indeed,  he  i4)pearB  tp  us  to 
have  victimized  his  readers  to  nis  own  appe- 
tite for  useful  information.    In  a  novel  caUed 
Maitre  Pierre  he  gives  an  account  ^  the 
improvements  whicn  are  being  gradus^y 
introduced  into  the  cultivation  of  the  bar- 
ren landes  of  France.    It  is  Yeiy  proper,  of 
course,  that  an  intelligent  Frenchman  should 
interest  himself  in  a  subject  so  importimt  to 
his  country;  but  the  statistics  of  the  {hto- 
posed  improvements  are  very  dry  work. 
They  are  even  made  more  dry  by  ^e  imtro- 
duction  of  a  sort  of  faint  story,  and  by  the 
constant  intervention  of  Maitre  Pierre,  one 
of  those  marvellously  sagacioua  and  self- 
denving  peasants  whom  George  Sand  loves 
to  oraw.    For  once,  we  must  own,  M.  About 
has  taken  up  a  subject,  and  failed  to  make 
it  attractive.    To  that  kurge  portioii  of  the 


English  public  that  does  not  much  care  to 
know  how  the  waste-lands  of  France  are  r»» 
claimed,  the  value  of  Maiire  Pierre  ia  ptitt- 
cipally  to  show  that  the  author  is  a  paiostak* 
ing  man,  and  that  therefore  the  facts  whidi 
he  bringa  into  mare. entertaining  books  may 
be  relied  on  with  tolerable  confidence. 

M.  About  must  have  been  amply  rewarded 
for  all  the  labor  he  had  ever  imdergone  when 
the  time  came  ffur  him  to  write  and  publish 
La  Question  Bamaim*  It  is  seldom  that  an 
author  has  a  subject  exactly  to  suit,  almost 
entirely  new,  a^d  capable  of  bein^  treated 
so  aa  to  gratify  all  his  tastes  and  display  all 
his  powers ;  it  is  equally  seldom  that  such  a 
book  is  the  book  that  ereqr  one  wants  and 
is  looking  for,  and  that  it  immediately  ex- 
ercises a  direct  and  eonspiouous  political  in- 
fluenoe.  M.  About's  Tofume  wasarealtri- 
um]^.  It  save  ^e  world  unanswerable 
reaeons  for  the  denunciation  of  the  temporal 
power  of  Uie  pope  %  it  gave  these  reasons  in 
a  way  that  Ibroed  the  most  lazy  to  read,  and 
the  most  stupid  to  laughi  it  gave  the  au- 
thor an  opportunity  of  settling  a  score  with 
the  priests,  -wbic^  must  have  gone  to  the 
heavt  of  a  Voltairian  $  and  it  b^e  rich  fruit 
at  once,  and  acted  on  the  public  opinion  of 
Europe  so  strongly  as  to  make  the  violent 
restoration  of  theEomagna  to  the  pope  sim- 
ply impossible.  It  was  a  success  such  aa 
Voltaire  uaed  to  win  in  the  height  of  his  repu- 
tation, and  it  was  a  success  won  verv  much 
in  the  manaes  in  whidb^  Voltaire  would  have 
won  it. 

Substantiallv,  M.  About* s  vrork  is  after  the 
manner  of  Vcitaire ;  bnt  a  century  has  al- 
tered the  fhshion  of  writmg,  and  the  taste 
of  the  present  ace  demands  that  controver- 
sial essays  showd  present  featurca  that  were 
not  thought  of  when  Voltaire  wrote.  In  or- 
der to  smash  the  position  of  his  adversary, 
we  now  ask  that  a  writer  should  tell  us  what 
he  considers  to  be  the  fiurts  of  the  ease.  We 
want  to  see  that  he  knews  what  he  is  talking 
about.  We  like  epigrams,  but  cannot  con- 
sent to  be  entirely  governed  by  them.  The 
epip;rammatist  must  first  make  out  a  case 
which  would  be  tolerably  satis&ctory  in  the 
hands  of  a  dry  statistician  t  he  must  not  deal 
whdlyin  phitoeophicalgeneralities,  or  merely 
introduce  a  few  casual  statements  that  have 
the  air  of  bcin^  invented.  This  neoesatty 
for  building  wit  on  exact  observation  just 
suits  M.  About.  It  is  the  turn  of  his  mind 
to  be  inventive  in  language,  bnt  not  in 
thought  He  must  have  a  g^^  basis  for  fic- 
tion and  smart  writing  supplied  to  him  from 
some  extraneous  souroe,  and  then  he  is  at 
home.  He  is  not  a  man  of  deep  thought  or 
fertile  imagination ;  but  he  knows  that  facts 
are  not  to  be  got  at  without  trouble,  and 
that  they  aie  iwt  convincing  unless  stated 
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in  considerable  detail.    He  works  hard,  and 
states  fully.    This  habit  of  mind,  which  led 
him  to  write  the  conscientious  but  wearisome 
tale  of  Maitre  Pierre^  stood  him  in  excellent 
stead  when  he  had  to  deal  with  a  question  of 
ctirrent  politics.    He  doeanot  let  off  the  pft- 
pal  gOTcrnment  with  a  fbw  ineffective  gen- 
eralities.   He  giwes  facts,  very  minute,  very 
Sstematic,  and  very  convincing.    He  goes 
oroughly  into  the  real,  every-d^,  prosaic 
jresults  of  priestly  government.    He  exam- 
ines the  amount,  in  hectares,  of  land  that  is 
wasted  by  being  held  in  mortmain.    He  cal- 
culates exactly  now  much  the  papal  revenue 
costs  to  collect.    He  gives  an  elaborate  ta- 
ble to  show  the  fortunes  of  the  Roman  no- 
bles.   When  he  has  to  tell  us  that  there  are 
some  clever  and  eminent  laymen  even  in 
Rome,  he  gives  us  the  names  of  the  leading 
sculptors,  printers,  and  engravers.    It  is  this 
detad  that  carries  us  with  him.    It  makes  us 
feel,  not  only  that  we  laugh  at  his  bidding, 
but  that  he  has  a  right  to  bid  us  laugh.    He 
has  personally  travelled  over  almost  every 
part  of  the  Roman  territory.    He  can  give  us 
a  local  reference  for  every  assertion,  and  he 
has  seen  the  greater  part  of  what  he  de- 
scribes.    His  book,  therefore,  ended  the 
question  whether  the  papal  government  was 
a  decent  and  a  tolerable  government,  and 
left  only  the  question  unsettled  whether, 
however  bad,  it  must  be  endured. 

There  is  also  another  difference  between 
Voltaire  and  M.  About.  It  was  the  task  of 
M.  About  to  show  up  the  priests,  to  make 
them  ridiculous,  and  to  put  them  out  of  the 
pale  of  serious  discussion.  This  would  have 
oeen  an  ofEce  that  Voltaire  would  have  had  as 
keen  a  pleasure  in  fulfilling  as  any  one  who 
ever  breathed.  But  he  would  have  gone  to 
work  in  a  manner  that  is  considered  quite 
inadmissible  at  the  present  day :  he  would 
have  scoffed  at  the  religion  of  the  priests 
even  more  than  at  their  frolics,  and  would 
have  merged  his  attack  on  the  papal  govern- 
ment in  a  ^neral  denunciation  or  Christian- 
ity. The  times  have  changed,  and  M.  About 
aomirably  represents  the  change.  There  is 
not  a  word  in  his  book  that  can  oe  construed 
into  an  attack  on  Christianity.  He  does  not 
indulge  in  fierce  sarcasms  against  priests 
and  every  thing  priestly ;  he  merely  treats 
them  good-humoredly,  as  if  he  were  on  a 
level  much  above  tlmt  which  they  occupy, 
and  they  afforded  him  amusement  by  the 
pranks  and  follies  they  were  kind  enough  to 
exhibit.  He  does  not  instdt  them,  he  merely 
makes  fun  of  them.  He  gives  his  sentences 
0  hundred  little  turns  which  serve  to  remind 
ns  how  infinitely  a  man  of  the  world  is  su- 

Srior  to  such  a  creature  as  a  Roman  monk, 
e  aflBxes  to  them  a  character  of  imbecility 
and  of  the  most  grotesque  meanness ;  and 


he  thus  creates  an  impression  which  is  more 
adverse  to  ecclesiastical  government  than 
any  which  could  be  produced  by  the  most 
savage  and  sustained  attack. 

There  is  a  good  instance  of  the  treatment 
of  religious  ouestions  adopted  by  M.  About 
in  a  description  he  gives  of  the  feast  of  St. 
Anthony,  as  celebrated  by  the  peasants  in 
the  neignborhood  of  Rome.  There  is  no  ex- 
pression that  can  exactly  be  objected  to,  and 
yet  the  result  is  to  make  the  popular  relig- 
ion seem  intensely  silly.  He  tells  us  that  if 
we  wish  to  estimate  rightly  die  zeal  and  sim- 
plicity of  these  peasants,  we  must  watch  them 
on  a  feast-day.  Men,  women,  and  children, 
all  run  to  the  church ;  a  carpet  of  flowers  is 
strewn  on  the  road  and  joy  beams  on  every 
countenance.  You  ask  what  it  can  be  that 
causes  this.  It  is  the  feast  of  St  Anthony. 
The  mass  is  chanted  and  music  played  in 
honor  of  St.  Anthony.  A  procession  is  or- 
ganized to  fl&te  the  saint :  the  little  boys  dis- 
guise themselves  as  angels  $  the  men  put  on 
the  habit  of  their  societies.  Here  are  the 
peasants  of  the  Heart  of  Jesus,  here  those  of 
the  Name  of  Mary,  here  the  Souls  of  Purga- 
tory. The  procession  gets  slightly  confused ; 
they  kiss  and  kick  and  fight,  all  m  honor  of 
St  Anthony.  At  last  the  statue  comes  ont 
of  the  church :  it  is  a  wooden  doll  with  very 
red  cheeks.  Victory !  The  crackers  go  off, 
the  women  cry  for  joyj  the  babies  cry  at  the 
top  of  their  voice,  «*  Long  live  St.  Anuiony ! " 
In  the  evening  there  are  splendid  fireworks, 
and  a  balloon,  shaped  so  as  to  resemble  the 
image  of  the  saint,  fnounts  above  the  church 
and  bursts  magnificently.  **  St  Anthony 
would  be  very  hard  to  please  if  such  a  hom- 
age did  not  go  straight  to  his  heart;  and 
the  peasants  would  be  very  exacting  if,  after 
so  enchanting  a  festival,  they  complained 
because  they  had  not  got  enough  bread  to 
eat" 

This  last  sentence  is  a  type  of  the  whole 
work.  After  we  have  been  amused,  if  not 
edified,  by  the  description  of  the  religious 
festival,  we  are  gently  and  indirectly  led  to 
remark  that  the  upshot  of  all  this  folly  is, 
that  the  government  starves  its  subjects. 
There  is  no  ambiguity  in  the  conclusion  to 
which  M.  About  brings  himself  and  his  read- 
ers. He  states  plainly,  what  he  proves  by 
every  variety  of  proof,  that  "  the  caste  of  ec- 
clesiastics reigns  in  a  conquered  country.'' 
The  inhabitants  are  at  war  with  the  priests, 
and  the  priests  with  the  inhabitants.  M. 
About,  indeed,  would  have  us  believe  that 
the  priests  do  not  do  the  people  any  good, 
either  as  r^ards  this  world  or  the  next  At 
any  rate,  in  the  cities  the  people  are  made 
positively  irreligious  by  the  rehgious  system 
to  which  they  are  exposed.  M.  About  tells 
a  striking  story  to  illustrate  What  the  priests 
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have  made  the  people  think  of  God.  A  boy 
from  l^mini  was  driving  him  during  his  trav- 
els, and  they  began  talking  on  a  subject 
which  led  the  boy  to  express  his  religious 
belief.  "  Dieu  ?  Je  crois  bein  que,  s'il  y  en 
a  un,  c'est  un  pr^tre  commo  les  autres."  Of 
course,  such  stories  never  do  any  religious 
system  full  justice.  A  hundred  stories  could 
be  brought  on  the  other  side,  telling  how 
the  sick  and  penitent  have  been  aided  oy  the 
proximity  of  religious  assistance.  But  this 
story  of  the  boy  of  Rimini  does  not  stand 
alone,  and  there  are  numberless  other  proofs 
adduced  to  show  that  the  government  of  the 
priests  is  a  source  not  only  of  suffering  but 
of  demoralization.  As  the  book  proceeds, 
we  quite  sympathize  with  the  contempt  M. 
Abo«it  fioels  ua  his  enemies,  and  are  pre- 
piured  for  the  careless  indifference  with  wnich 
at  the  end  he  discusses  the  difficult  question, 
What  is  to  be  done  with  the  pope?  He 
comes  to  the  conclusion  arrived  at  in  the 
emperor's  famous  pamphlet.  The  pope 
might,  he  thinks,  keep  the  city  of  Home,  and 
retain  his  palaces,  temples,  cardinals,  priests, 
princes,  and  lackeys  $  Europe  would  provide 
sustenance  for  this  little  colony.  ''  Rome," 
he  goes  on  to  say  with  lively  irony,  *' would 
then  be  encircled  with  the  respect  of  the  uni- 
verse as  with  a  Chinese  wall,  and  would  be, 
so  to  speak,  a  foreign  body  in  the  midst  of 
free  and  living  Italy.  The  country  would 
not  suffer  from  it  more  or  less  than  a  veteran 
suffers  from  a  ball  that  his  surgeon  has  for- 
gotten to  extract."  Good-humored  con- 
tempt can  scarcely  go  further  than  this. 

So  far  as  the  style  of  such  a  work  can  be 
separated  from  the  matter,  the  style  is  as 
nearly  like  the  style  of  Voltaire  as  a  modem 
style,  free  from  direct  imitation,  can  be  like 
the  style  of  an  author  who  wrote  a  century 
ago.  There  are  many  passages  in  La  Qites- 
iion  Bomaine  which  have  at  once  the  ease, 
the  sparkle,  and  the  malice  of  Voltaire* 
passages  in  which  the  style  is  every  thing, 
and  yet  where  the  effect  goes  beyond  any 
thing  that  style  alone  can  produce,  because 
the  matter  lends  weight  to  the  style.  There 
is,  for  instance,  a  dcBcription  of  the  Roman 
lottery  system,  which  is  somewhat  tinged 
perhaps  with  the  misrepresentation  and  ir- 
reverence of  Voltaire,  but  is  as  striking  and 
as  effective  as  if  Voltaire  had  written  it  The 
evils  of  lotteries,  when  patronized  by  the 
government,  have  been  exposed  over  and 
over  again.  It  is  also  very  obvious  that 
these  evils  seem  more  glaring  when  the  gov- 
ernment that  patronizes  the  lottery  is  com- 
posed of  the  teachers  of  the  Gospel.  To 
nave  said  that,  in  spite  of  this,  the  lotteries 
are  maintained  because  they  feed  the  papal 
treasury,  would  have  been  true,  but  com- 
monplace.   The  wit  and  the  animosity  of  M. 
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About  suggested  to  him  a  much  more  tell- 
ing way  of  attacking  the  patronage  which 
the  pontifical  authorities  bestow  on  lotteries. 
He  assumes  that  this  patronage  is  bestowed 
because  lotteries  have  such  good  religious 
effects,  and  exemplify  with  such  curious  fe- 
licity the  doctrines  preached  by  the  priests. 
The  lottery,  he  says,  is  not  only  a  consola- 
tion for  the  poor,  but  in  the  States  of  the 
Church  it  forms  a  very  appropriate  part  oi 
public  education.  "  It  haDituates  the  peo- 
ple to  believe  in  miracles,  by  showing  how 
beggars  may  be  enriched  as  if  by  magic.  A 
f^ood  ticket  is  like  a  present  from  Heaven  $ 
It  is  so  much  money  fallen  from  the  sky. 
The  people  know  that  no  human  effort  can 
ensure  three  particular  numbers  being  drawn; 
so  diey  count  only  on  the  Divine  goodness : 
they  apply  to  the  Capuchins  t6  get  them 
good  numbers ;  they  undertake  solemn  acts 
of  devotion ;  they  humbly  ask  for  the  in- 
spiration^ of  Heaven  before  goina;  to  bed ; 
tney  see  in  dreams  the  Madonna  all  covered 
witn  figures.  Certainly  it  is  a  great  and 
wholesome  lesson  for  alL  Those  who  gain 
learn  to  praise  God  for  his  bounties  $  those 
who  lose  are  punished  for  having  coveted 
temporal  blessings.  Thus  all  the  world  is 
benefited,  and  especially  the  government; 
for  this  game  bnngs  it  in  two  millions  a 
year,  without  reckoning  the  satisfaction  of 
having  discharged  a  duty."  M.  About  writes 
in  French,  and  not  in  English,  and  his  neat 
sentences  are  rather  flat  when  translated; 
but  even  a  translation  shows  how  much  can 
be  done  by  putting  such  a  point  in  a  telling 
way.  We  may  suspect  that  the  follies  of 
ticket-buyers  are  exaggerated,  and  we  feel 
some  imeasiness  at  religion  being  handled 
so  lightly ;  but,  at  any  rate,  the  main  ob- 
ject of  the  writer  is  fully  attained,  and  we 
pass  away  from  the  subject  with  a  general 
impression  that,  in  encouraging  lotteries, 
the  priests  are  even  worse  than  we  supposed. 
Tnis  spring,  M.  About  has  published  an- 
other political  work  of  a  much  slighter  and 
more  ephemeral  character.  It  is  called  Za 
NoupeUe  Carte  cPEtirope,  and  contains  a 
comic  account  of  the  mode  in  which  he 
thinks  the  territory  of  Europe  ought  to  be 
distributed  among  those  who  have  claims  on 
it.  It  is  a  pleasantry,  or  an  extravagance, 
rather  than  a  serious  contribution  to  practi- 
cal politics.  A  number  of  persons,  each 
representing  one  of  the  chief  European  na- 
tions, are  gathered  together  at  the  H6tel  du 
Louvre,  and  after  dinner  is  over  they  agree 
to  speak  in  the  name  of  their  several  coun- 
tries, and  to  say  what  each  is  prepared  to 
give  up  and  accept  A  French  captain  is 
president,  and  every  one  else  makes  sacri- 
nces  and  receives  indemnities.  The  lady 
who  represents  England  cedes  Malta,  Gibi- 
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raltar,  and  Corfu,  and  gets  Egypt.  "  I  can 
promise  you,"  she  says,  ''  that  henceforth 
there  shall  he  no  opposition  to  the  construe* 
tion  of  the  canaL  The  creat  and  generous 
English  nation  is  incapahle  of  hindering  any 
wo^  of  general  usefulness,  when  it  would 
be  to  its  own  advantage  to  carry  it  out." 
France  alone  will  take  nothing.  The  cap- 
tain explains  that  he  does  not  want  anymore 
territory,  but  will  devote  himself  to  make 
his  countr)*  happy  and  prosperous,  to  restor- 
ing the  independence  of  the  assemblies  and 
the  liberty  of  the  press.  M.  About  asks  us 
in  his  nreface  not  to  take  his  jokes  for  more 
than  they  are  meant  to  be.  He  never  in- 
tended this  to  be  regarded  as  a  serious  work. 
The  thoughts  were  passing  through  his  mind, 
and  he  amused  himself  with  fancying  what 
he  should  like,  and  what  he  thought  might 
be  arranged,  if  every  one  was  difierent  tcom 
what  they  are  and  Europe  was  an  Utopia. 
Some  of  the  thoughts  lymg  at  the  bottom 
of  this  jocose  distribution  of  the  map  of  Eu- 
rope are  uudoubtedly  his  real  convictions. 
He  thinks  it  true,  and  worth  impressing  on 
the  European  public,  that  if  a  ^eneralwar 
is  to  be  averted,  there  are  nations  which 
must  make  considerable  sacrifices.  He  is 
also  one  of  those  persons  who  believe,  or  try 
to  believe,  that  the  present  despotic  or  arbi- 
trary character  of  tne  empire  is  merely  tem- 
porary, and  that  the  time  will  soon  come,  if 
it  is  not  come  already,  for  the  eoiperor  to 
change  his  part,  and  rule  over  a  uee  peo- 
ple. But  all  in  the  pamphlet  beyond  tnese 
elementary  thoughts  is  not  entitled  to  be 
classed  among  the  expressions  of  political 
opinion.  It  is  written  for  the  pleasure  of 
writing  it ;  and  probably  the  hope  of  mysti- 
fying his  readers  was  not  among  the  least  of 
the  inducements  which  led  M.  About  to 
compose  it.  The  whole  point  of  the  thing, 
80  far  as  it  has  a  point,  lies  in  the  absence 
of  any  serious  meaning,  and  in  the  license 
of  fun  which  is  taken  with  the  subjects 
spoken  of.  The  pope,  who  in  the  more  se- 
rious pages  of  La  Question  Bomaine  was 
merely  confined  to  the  walls  of  Home,  is  now 
sent  to  Jerusalem,  where  he  takes  a  cottage, 
and  has  Antonelli  to  live  in  the  floor  above 
him ;  as,  he  savs,  he  should  not  feel  quite 
comfortable  unless  he  was  imder  his  old 
friend  and  counsellor.  This  is  pure  bur- 
lesque, and  is  meant  to  be  so. 

La  NouceUe  Carte  cTEurope  bears  the 
same  relation  to  La  Question  Eomaine  that 
Oermaine  and  the  other  stories  of  Paris  life 


bear  to  ToUa  uid  Le  Boi  des  Moniagnet* 
M.  About  is  never  himself  when  he  gets 
away  from  the  basis  of  facts  which  he  nas 
observed  and  collected.  There  is  the  same 
emptiness  in  this  now  pamphlet  as  there  is  in 
those  of  his  novels  where  M.  About  only 
exhibits  the  amoimt  of  experience  of  life 
which  is  necessary  for  the  composition  of 
light  comedy,  llie  wit  that  is  intended 
to  compensate  for  this  emptiness  is  gen- 
erally lively,  but  it  is  sometimes  strained. 
Perhaps  the  difierence  between  the  smart 
vagueness  of  this  account  of  an  imaginary 
party  at  the  H6tel  du  Louvre  and  the  effec- 
tive definiteness  of  M.  AbouVs  account  of 
the  patbl  states  is  worth  studying  on  this 
side  the  water.  English  novelists  are  very 
fond  of  taking  up  political  subjects  and  al- 
luding to  them  more  or  less  fully.  But 
vague  opinions  on  politics,  however  neatly 
put,  are  very  worthless  things ;  it  is  only 
when  a  novelist  works  as  hard  as  ordinary 
dry  politicians  work  that  his  book  is  in- 
structive and  valuable.  Brilliancy  of  style 
and  a  ready  sense  of  the  comic  are  most  ad- 
mirable adjuncts  when  they  accompany  such 
an  amount  of  honest  investigation  and  shrewd- 
ness of  perception  as  are  msplayed  in  works 
like  M.  About's  Question  Romaine  and  Mr. 
Trollope's  volume  on  the  West  Indies.  But 
vague  speculations  on  politics  are  generally 
worse  when  they  proceed  from  a  novelist 
than  when  they  oome  from  more  prosaic 
men ;  for  they  are  aided  by  the  story  and 
the  style,  and  a  needless  degree  of  suspicion 
is  engendered  lest  they  shoiud  possibly  have 
more  in  them  than  they  appear  to  have.  We 
must  do  M.  About  the  justice  to  say  that  he 
is  well  aware  of  this,  and  ^at  he  seems  to 
see  as  distinctly  as  could  be  wished  that 
when  he  is  embodying  the  floating  dreams 
or  opinions  of  the  day  in  funny  or  epigram- 
matic sentences,  he  is  not  doing  a  very  great 
or  usefiil  thin^.  Without  saying  any  tmng 
severe  of  fugiUve  productions  like  his  last, 
we  may  ^press  a  hope  that  when  he  next 
takes  up  his  pen  he  may  employ  it  to  a  bet- 
ter purpose.  The  pamphlet  on  Prussia, 
whioi  has  recently  appeared  with  his  name, 
has  so  evidently  been  written  to  order,  that 
we  need  not  criticise  it  further  than  to  re- 
gret that  he  has  abandoned  the  position  of 
an  independent  writer ;  and  to  remark  that 
he  does  not  seem  to  have  placed  much  bril- 
liancy of  style  at  the  command  of  the  gov- 
ernment in  return  for  the  thoughts  that  were 
communicated  to  him« 
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PLABEMONT,  AND  THE  PBINOESS  CHAB- 

LOTTE. 

Continued  from  page  272. 

In  1688  than  two  yeanyon  the  2nd  of  May, 

1816,  the  Princess  Charlotte  was  married  to 
Prince  Leopold  of  Saxe-Cohurg.  daremont 
was  bought  of  Mr.  Ellis  for  their  residence ; 
and  here,  for  about  eighteen  months,  they 
tasted  what  miffht,  ^haps,  be  truly  termed 
uninterrupted  happiness.  As  they  drove 
slowly  past  our  house  on  the  banks  of  the 
Thames,  on  fine  summer  evenings,  quietly 
chatting  together,  I  can  recollect  bein^  strucL 
with  the  contrast  in  her  fece  and  mien  f^om 
her  appearance  as  she  came  out  of  Uie 
Chapel-KoyaL  I  was  child  enough  to  be 
glad  to  have  a  scrap  of  her  court-train  from 
my  grandmother's  miUiner :  it  was  of  gold 
brocade,  with  a  pattern  of  rose-buds. 

With  the  exception  of  a  drawing-room  or 
two,  and  a  few  state-balls  and  dmner-par- 
ties,  nothing  coidd  be  simpler  than  tneir 
life  at  Claremont.  They  attended  the  little 
parish  church  of  Esher;  and  the  princess, 
in  straw  bonnet,  gray  duffel  cloak,  and  tiiick 
shoes,  took  an  active  interest  in  laying  out 
her  flower-garden,  where  there  still  are  aza- 
leas planted  by  her  hands.  Sir  Thomas 
Lawrence,  who  visited  Claremont  in  October 

1817,  bos  left  an  account  of  his  stay  there 
which  gives  a  graphic  likeness  of  the  domes- 
tic group.    He  say's  :— 

"  The  princess  is,  as  you  know,  wanting 
in  elegance  of  deportment,  but  has  nothing 
of  the  hoyden,  or  of  that  boisterous  hilarity 
which  has  been  ascribed  to  her.  Her  man- 
ner is  exceedingly  frank  and  simple,  but  not 
rudely  abrupt  nor  coarse ;  and  I  have,  in 
this  httle  residence  of  nine  days,  witnessed 
undeniable  evidence  of  an  honest,  just  Eng- 
lish nature,  that  reminded  me,  from  its  im- 
mediate decision  between  the  right  and  wrong 
of  a  subject,  and  the  downrigdtness  of  the 
feeling  that  governed  it,  of  the  ^ood  king 
her  grandfather.  If  she  does  nothing  gntce- 
fully,  she  does  every  thing  kindly. 

**  She  already  possesses  a  ^reat  deal  of 
that  knowledge  of  the  past  history  of  this 
country,  that  ought  to  form  a  part  of  her  pe^ 
culiar  education. 

'*  It  is  exceedingly  gratifyin^^  to  me  that 
she  both  loves  and  respects  Pnnce  Leopold, 
whose  conduct,  indeed,  and  character  seem 
justly  to  deserve  those  feelings.  From  the 
report  of  the  gentlemen  of  his  nousehold,  he 
is  considerate,  benevolent,  and  just,  and  of 
very  amiable  manners.  My  own  observa- 
tion leads  me  to  thmk  that  in  his  behavior 
to  her  he  is  affectionate  and  attentive,  ra- 
tional and  discreet ;  and,  in  the  exercise  of 
that  judgment  which  is  sometimes  brought  in 
opposition  to  some  little  thoughtlessness  he  is 
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80^  cheerful  and  slyly  humorous,  that  it  is 
evident  (at  least,  it  appears  to  me  so)  that 
she  is  already  more  in  dread  of  his  opinion 
than  his  displeasure. 

"  Their  mode  of  life  is  very  regular :  they 
breakfast  together  alone  about  eleven;  at 
half-past  twdve  she  came  in  to  sit  to  me,  ac- 
companied bv  Prince  Leopold,  who  stayed 
great  part  of  the  time.  About  three,  she 
would  leave  the  painting-room,  to  take  her 
airing  round  the  ground,  in  a  low  phaeton, 
with  the  prince  always  walking  by  ner  side. 
At  five,  she  would  come  and  sit  to  me  till 
seven.  ^  At  six,  or  before  it,  he  would  go  out 
with  his  gun  to  shoot  either  hares  or  rabbits, 
and  return  about  seven  or  half-past ;  soon 
after  which  we  went  to  dinner,  the  prince 
and  princess  appearinff  in  the  drawing-room 
iust  as  it  was  served  up.  Soon  a£er  the 
dessert  appeared,  the  prince  and  princess  re- 
tired to  the  drawing-room,  whence  we  soon 
heard  the  pianoforte  accompanying  their 
voices.  At  his  own  time  Colonel  Adden- 
broke,  the  chamberlain,  proposed  our  going 
in ;  always  as  I  thought  to  disturb  them. 

'<  After  coffee,  the  card-table  was  brought. 
.  .  .  You  know  my  superiorihr  at  whist,  and 
the  unfairness  of  my  sitting  aown  with  un- 
skilful players.  I  Uierefore.  did  not  obey 
command ;  and,  frt>m  ignorance  of  the  del- 
icacY  of  mv  motives,  am  recommended  to 
study  Hoyle  before  I  pay  my  second  visit 
there  next  week." 

This  was  written  only  a  month  before  the 
princess'  death.  The  next,  written  after  that 
melancholy  event  says : — 

'*  Her  manner  of  addressing  Prince  Leo- 
pold was  always  as  affectionate  as  it  was 
simple—*  My  love ; '  and  his,  always  *  Cluur- 
lotte.'  I  told  you  that,  when  we  went  in  from 
dinner,  they  were  generally  sitting  at  the 
manoforte,  often  on  the  same  chair.  I  never 
neard  her  play,  but  the  music  they  had  been 
playing  was  always  of  the  finest  kind. 

*'  I  was  at  Claremont,  on  a  ccdl  of  inquir)*, 
the  Saturday  before  her  death.  Her  last 
command  to  me  was,  that  I  should  brine 
down  her  picture,  to  give  to  Prince  Leopold 
on  his  birthday,  the  16th  of  next  month." 

And  in  his  next  he  writes : — 

"  It  was  my  wish  that  Prince  Leopold 
should  see  the  picture  on  his  first  entering 
the  room  to  his  breakfast ;  and,  accordingly, 
at  seven  o'clock  I  set  off  with  it  in  a  coack 
I  got  to  Garemont,  uncovered  it,  and  placed 
it,  in  good  time.  Before  I  took  it  there,  I 
carried  it  to  Colonel  Addenbrooke,  Baron 
Hardenbroke,*  and  Dr.  Short,  who  had  been 
her  preceptor.  Sir  Robert  Gardiner  came 
in,  and  went  out  immediately.  Dr  Short 
looked  at  it  for  sometime  in  silence,  but  I 
saw  his  lips  trembling,  and  his  eyes  nlled  to 

*  The  prince's  equerries. 
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overflowing.  He  said  nothing,  but  went 
out ;  and|  won  after  him,  Colonel  Adden- 
brooke.  The  boron  and  I  then  placed  the 
picture  in  the  prince's  room. 

*«  When  I  returned  to  take  my  breakfast, 
Colonel  Addenbrooke  came  in.  He  said, '  I 
don't  know  what  to  make  of  these  fellows ; 
there's  Sir  Robert  Gardiner  swcairs  he  can't 
stay  in  the  room  with  it — ^that,  if  he  sees  it 
in  one  room,  he'll  go  into  another !  Then, 
there's  Dr.  Short :  I  said  to  him,  *'  I  sup- 
pose, by  your  going  out  and  saying  nothing, 
you  don't  like  the  picture."  **Like  it?^ 
said  he  (and  he  was  blubbering) ;  **  'Tis  so 
Wne  her,  and  so  amiable,  that  I  could  not 
8{ay  in  ike  room." ' 

*'  More  passed  on  the  subfect,  not  worth 
detailing.  I  learned  that  the  prince  was 
very  much  overcome  by  the  sight  of  the  pic- 
ture, and  the  train  of  reflections  it  brought 
idth  it.  Colonel  Addenbrooke  went  in  to 
the  prince,  and  returning  shortly,  said,  '  The 
prince  desires  me  to  say  how  much  obliged 
to  you  he  is  for  this  attention ;  that  he  shall 
always  remember  it.  He  said,  "Do  you 
think  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence  would  wish  to 
see. me  ?  If  he  would,  I  shall  be  v^  glad 
to  see  him."  I  replied  that  I  thought  he 
woidd ;  so,  if  you  like,  he  will  see  vou  when- 
ever you  choose,  before  your  aeparture.' 
Soon  after,  I  went  in  to  him.  As  1  passed 
through  the  hall,  Dr.  Short  came  up  to  me. 
(he  had  evidently  been,  and  was,  crying), 
and  thanked  me  for  having  painted  such  a 
picture,  '  No  one  is  a  better  judge  than  I 
am.  Sir ;  *  and  he  turned  away. 

"  The  prince  was  looking  exceedingly  pale, 
but  he  received  me  with  ^m  firmness,  and 
that  low,  subdued  voice  that  you  know  to  be 
the  effort  at  composure.  He  spoke  at  once 
about  the  pictu]:e,  and  of  its  value  to. him 
more  than  to  all  the  worid  besides.  From 
the  beginning  to  the  close  of  the  interview, 
he  was  greatly  affected.  He  cheeked  his 
first  burst  of  affection,  by  adverting  to  the 
public  loss,  and  that  of  the  royal  family. 
'  Two  generations  gone-— gone  in  a  moment ! 
I  have  felt  for  myself,  but  I  have  also  felt 
for  the  prince  regent.  Mv  Charlotte  is  gone 
from  the  country — ^it  has  lost  her.  She  was 
a  good,  she  was  an  admirable  woman. 
None  could  know  my  Charlotte  as  I  did 
know  her.  It  was  my  study,  my  duty,  to 
know  her  character,  but  it  was  also  my  de- 
light.' 

«  During  a  short  pause,  I  spoke  of  the 
impression  it  had  maae  on  me. 

"  '  Yes — she  had  a  clear,  fine  understand- 
ing, and  ver)'  quick;  she  was  candid,  she 
was  open,  and  not  suspecting ;  but  she  saw 
characters  at  the  glance— -she  read  them  so 
true !  You  saw  her— you  saw  something  of 
us ;  you  saw  us  for  some  days— you  saw  our 


ye^ir !  Oh !  what  happiness !  And  it  wa» 
solid — ^it  could  not  change,  for  we  knew  each 
other.  Except  when  I  went  out  to  shoot, 
we  were  together  alwajs ;  and  we  covid  be 
together — ^we  did  not  tire.* 

"  I  tried  to  check  this  current  of  recollec- 
tion that  was  evidently  overpowering  him 
(as  it  was  me^,  by  a  remark  on  a  part  of  the 
picture,  and  tnen  on  its  likeness  to  the  youth 
of  the  old  king. 

•  "  *  Ah !  and  my  child  was  like  her,  for  one 
so  young  (as  if  it  could  really  be  said  to  have 
lived).  •  .  .  She  was  always  thinking  of 
others,  not  of  herself;  no  one  so  little  selfish 
— always  looking  out  for  comfort  of  others. 
Sttie  had  been  for  hours,  for  many  hours,  in 
^at  pain — in  that  condition  in  which  self- 
ishness must  act  if  it  ext^t^— when  good  peo- 
ple will  be  selfish,  because  pain  makes  tnem 
so— and  my  Charlotte  was  not !  Any  grief 
could  not  inake  her  so.  She  thought  our 
child  was  alive;  I  knew  it  was  not,  and 
could  not  support  her  mistake.  I  left  the 
room  for  a  short  time ;  in  ray  absence,  they 
took  courage,  and  informed  her.  When  she 
recovered  from  it,  she  said,  '*CaU  Prince 
Leopold  ;  there  is  none  can  comfort  him  but 
me ! "  My  Charlotte !  my  dear  Charlotte !  * 
.  .  .  And,  now  looking  at  the  picture,  he 
said,  'Those  beautiful  hands,  that,  at  the 
last,  when  she  was  talking  to  others,  were 
always  looking  out  for  mine ! '  .  .  • 

"  More  passed  during  our  interview,  but 
not  much  more — chiefly  my  part  in  it.  At 
parting,  he  pressed  my  hand  firmly,  held  it 
long— I  should  almost  say  affectionately.  I 
had  been,  by  all  this  conversation,  so  im- 
pressed with  esteem  for  him,  that  an  attempt 
to  kiss  the  hand  that  held  mine  was  resist- 
less, but  it  was  checked  on  both  sides.  I 
but  bowed,  and  he  drew  my  hand  towards 
him;  he  then  bade  me  good-by,  and  on 
leaving  the  room,  turned  back,  to  sive  me  a 
slow,  parting  nod ;  and,  though  half-blinded 
myself,  I  was  struck  with  the  exceeding  pale- 
ness of  his  look  across  the  room.  His  bodily 
health,  his  youthfhlness,  cannot  sink  under 
this  heaviest  affliction.  .  .  .  And  his  mind 
is  rational ;  but,  when  thus  leaving  the  room, 
his  tall,  dark  figure,  pale  &ce,  and  solemn 
manner,  for  the  moment  looked  a  melan- 
choly ])resage. 

"  JPrinco  Leopold's  voice  is  of  a  very  fine 
tone,  and  gentle ;  and  its  articulations  ex- 
ceedingly clear,  accurate,  and  impressive, 
without  the  slightest  affectation.  You  know 
that  sort  of  reasoning  emphasis  of  manner 
with  whidi  the  tongue  conveys  whatever 
deeply  interests  the  mind.  His  *  My  Char- 
lotte*' is  afflectin^:  he  does  not  say  *Me 
Charlotte,'  but  simply  and  evenlv,  'Jtfy 
Charlotte.' " 

Surely,  we  owe  to  Sir  Thomas  Lawreno^ 
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tbe  best  pen-and-ink  sketch,  as  well  as  oil- 
color  portrait,  of  the  Princess  Charlotte. 
The  mournful  presage  he  spoke  of  was  hap- 
pUy  not  fulfilled :  the  prince,  after  a  vision, 
perhaps,  of  a  crown-matrimonial,  and  an- 
other *<  likeness  of  a  kingl]^  crown"  in 
Greece  actually  proffered  for  ms  acceptance, 
assumed  yet  a  tnird — ^not  one  of  them  com- 
ing to  him  in  the  way  of  inheritance — and 
has  lived  to  prove  himself  the  wise  Ulysses 
of  Europe.  The  senseless  cry  of  a  few  igno- 
rant people,  that  has  occasionally  been  heard, 
of  his  **  drawing  so  much  mone^  out  of  the 
country,''  is  simply  owing  to  their  ij^orance 
of  his  having  always  laid  out,  or  laid  bv,  his 
£50,000  a-year  in  the  coimtiy,  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  estate  which  was  the  nation's  gift. 
That  estate  was  thb  favorite  country-seat  o( 
his  niece,  our  beloved  queen,  till  yet  nearer 
ties,  and  the  claim  of  misfortune,  made  it 
the  asylum  of  the  ex-royal  family  of  France 
— ^Loms  Philippe  being  the  father  of  the 
second  wife,  wno,  dying  untimely,  left  Leo- 
pold again  a  widower.  Though  her  name 
was  Louise,  their  only  daughter  was  named 
Charlotte. 

Since  that  first  short  glimpse  of  Clare- 
mont,  I  have  spent  manv  snatches  of  time 
in  and  about  it,  chiefly  while  "  the  land  was 
yet  keeping  its  sabbaths,"  and  the  house 
imoccupied  except  by  servants — I  have 
strayed  at  early  aawn  and  dewy  eve  among 
the  flower-beds  planted  by  the  Princess 
Charlotte,  and  shaded  by  funereal  cedars — 
while  the  twenty  gardeners  were  busy  at 
their  work — and  sat  dreaming  in  the  alcove, 
with  royal  initials  made  in  its  rustic  wood- 
work, splashed  now  and  then  by  the  spray 
of  the  little  fountain — wandered  past  the 
Observatory,  where  royal  breakfasts,  h  la 
WatieaUf  have  sometimes  taken  place  on  the 
grass,  to  the  "upland  lawns,"  and  leafy 
glades,  and  tangled  thickets,  up  to  the  peace- 
ful little  mausoleum  that  commemorates  the 
Princess  Charlotte ;  and  thence,  amid  many 
sounds  of  insect  and  animal  life,  but  appar- 
ently miles  away  from  human  footfall,  down 
to  the  shining  lake,  with  its  decayed  old 
punt  moored  beneath  overhanging  trees,  and 
its  tiny  cottage,  where  an  old  woman  used 
to  boast  a  Bible  that  had  been  given  her  by 
the  Princess  Charlotte.  Thence,  whichever 
way  I  turned,  I  was  sure  to  find  myself  soon 
parallel  with  the  outer  park  paling,  soon  to 
lose  it  again,  amid  wild  brushwood  and 
tangled  tmckcts,  and  just,  perhaps,  as  I  was 
beginning  to  find  myself  almost  too  lonely, 
and  to  wonder  would  my  wanderings  ever 
come  to  an  end,  or  was  I  rcaUy  lost,  a  wag- 
oner talking  to  his  horses  close  at  hand  in 
the  high-road  would  make  me  start,  and  re- 
move my  fears  of  the  endlessness  of  the 
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mazes  woven  by  Capability  Brown  withiiL  a 
girdle  of  four  miles. 

In  the  adjoining  shadowy  lanes,.and  on  the 
skirts  of  old  commons,  I  firequently  came 
upon  the  cottages  of  pensioned  retainers  of 
royalty,  retirea  from  service.  One,  on  the 
sheltered  edge  of  a  lone  heath,  was  the  dwell- 
ing of  the  Prince  of  Wales'  nurse,  of  whom 
a  tragic  tale  was  told.  Another,  close  on  the 
village,  was  occupied  by  a  gray-hsured,  ven- 
erable, sweet-loo&ing  old  man,  table-decker 
to  the  king  of  the  Belgians,  whose  only  of- 
fice had  been  to  set  out  the  dessert,  but  who 
was  pensioned  off  by  his  benevolent  mas- 
ter. "Well,  Mr.  T.,  so  you  have  ladies 
lodging  with  you,  I  see,**  said  the  king, 
cheernuly,  under  his  window  one  moriiing; 
He  had  come  over  unexpectedly  from  Bel- 
gium, and  one  or  two  of  us,  straying  along 
the  lane  the  preceding  evening,  had  been 
startled  to  see  his  w^-remembered,  keen, 
handsome  face,  as  his  carriage  rapidly  passed 
us.  The  old  man  bustled  about,  ana  made 
himself  look  auite  gentlemanlike  before  he 
posted  up  to  tne  great  house  on  his  errand 
of  duteous  and  loyal  affection,  to  deck  the 
table. 

Another  time,  when  the  old  table-decker 
was  dead  and  gone,  a  friend  with  whom  I 
was  staying;  to<».  me  into  the  cottage  of  an 
old  man  hving  on  a  breezy  common.  He 
was  evidently  a  character ;  had  neither  child 
nor  wife ;  lived  quite  by  himself,  except  that 
an  old  woman  came  to  dean  up  the  house  on 
Saturdays. 

"  Mr.  B— ,"  said  my  friend,  after  soma 
chat,  "  I  want  you  to  let  this  lady  see  your 
dock — ^Pope's  clock,  you  know,  that  you 
bought  at  the  sale  at  Twickenham." 

"  Oh,  she's  wdcome  to  see  it,"  said  he, 
stumpinsoff  to  his  little  kitchen — "there's 
the  do&L,  and  I  think  I  shall  leave  it  to 
Prince  Albert  some  of  these  days — 'cause  he 
and  the  queen  admired  it  so." 

"  Oh,  come,  Mr.  B ,  tell  us  aU  about 

that  affair — ^my  friend  will  like  to  hear  it." 

"  Oh,  well,  there  isn't  much  to  tell.  One 
Saturday  afternoon,  a  smart  spring  shower 
came  on,  and  as  I  was  going  by  the  window 
I  see  a  young  lady  and  genueman  run  pretty 
fast  for  shelter  into  my  outhouse,  so  I  goes 
to  the  front  door  and  hollers  out,  'I  say, 
you'd  better  come  in  here.'  So,  upon  that, 
in  they  come,  apd  I  was  a  going  to  show 
them  mto  the  parior,  when  tnc  young  lady 
says,  *  Oh,  Pd  rather  go  in  to  the  kitchen,  for 
I  see  you've  a  fire,  and  my  shoes  are  rather 
wet.'  Well,  I  let  her  do  as  she  liked ;  and 
as  the  fire  was  not  an  over  good  one,  the 
young  gentleman  he  begins  to  make  it  u^  by 

Eutting  on  some  turf  that  lay  by;  and,  just 
y  way  of  something  to  say,  you  know, 
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good-natured-like,  says  he,  'This  is  nice  turf  , 
youVe  got.'    'That  Just  shows  how  little, 
you  know  ahout  it,  sir,'  says  I,  *  for  they've 
cut  it  too  deep — quite  down  into  the  earth.' 
Well,  on  this  he  looks  ahout  him  for  some- 
thing else  to  notice ;  and,  seeing  those  cups 
and  saucers  on  the  mantel-shelf,  *  You've  got 
some  old  china,'  says  he.    '  Not  old  china  at 
all,'  says  L    '  That's  delft;  and  hefore  you 
were  horn,  sir,  people  thought  a  good  deal 
€»f  eating  off  dem,  which,  heing  the  best  ware 
they  could  get,  Uiey  valued  as  much  as  we 
value  china  now.'    So  then  the  young  lady 
says,  *  You've  a  carious  clock.'    *  Yes,'  says  I, 
*  mat  really  is  a  curiosity,  for  it  was  Pope's, 
and  I  bought  it  at  the  sale  of  his  effects  at 
Twickenham.'    'Is  it  just  as  it  was  when 
Pope  had  it  P '    'Oh,  no,'  says  I, '  I've  had  it 
cleaned  and  done  up.'    '  Ah,  that's  a  pity,' 
said  she, '  for  otherwise  I  woidd  have  bought 
it  of  you.'    Well,  I  thought  this  funny ;  but 
just  then  the  gentleman,  who  had  eone  to 
the  front  door,  called  out,  'It  has  left  off 
raining  now.'    'You  can't  justly  tell  whether 
it  has  or  not,  sir,'  says  I,  'because  the  wind 
sets  agin  the  back  ot  the  house.    If  you  go 
to  the  backdoor,  youll  be  likely  to  see,' 
Well,  he  ^^s  to  the  backdoor ;  and,  directly 
he  opens  it,  out  darted  two  dogs,  a  big  and 
a  little  one,  and  began  roUine  themselves 
on  my  peppermint  bed.    '  HaSo,  sir,'  says 
I, '  do  you  know  I  sell  my  peppermint  r ' 
So  he  laughs,  and  whistles  tnem  off,  and 
says  to  the  lady,  'It  really  has  left  off  rain- 
ing now,'  BO  away  they  go,  after  thanking  me 
for  giving*  them  shelter ;  and  I  stand  at  the 
door  looking  after  them,  and  see  them  cut 
across  the  common  to  a  little  gate  in  the 
park-paling.    So  I  stood  thinking  to  myself, 
•Whoever  could  they  be?    Ooing  into  the 
park,  too !    Why,  then,  ten  to  one,  it's  the 
queen  and  Prince  Albert !    To  think  of  that 
never  having  struck  me !    Yes,  yes,  I  dare 
say  it  was,  for  he's  tall  and  she's  short ;  and 
they  do  go  about  with  two  dogs.    But  I 
didn't  know  they  were  expected  down  here 
iust  now.    However,  I'll  just  go  up  to  the 
nouse  with  a  basket  of  eggs,  and  then  I  shall 
hear.'    So  I  went  up  with  my  basket  of 
eggs ;  and,  sure  enough,  the  servants  told  me 
they  had  come  down  unexpectedly,  and  had 
eone  out  to  walk  directly  after  luncheon,  and 
had  been  caught  in  the  rain." 
"Well,  but,  Mr.  B.,  that  is  not  all." 
"  Oh,  no ;  that  is  not  aU.    The  next  day, 
as  they  tell  me,  the  queen  and  all  her  party 
were  going  out  on  horseback,  when  she  says, 
'  Have  any  of  you  any  money  ? '    '  How  much 
does  your  majesty  wantP'  says  one  of  the 
equerries.    'Oh,  £ve  or  ten  poimds.'    'I 
have  five  pounds,  your  majesty.'    'Oh,  that 
will  do.'    So  they  rode  along  here;  and,  as 


they  went  by,  the  queen  said  to  him, '  Oo  in, 
and  give  the  poor  man  in  that  cottage  ^e 
pounds  for  me ;  and  tell  him  I  thank  him  for 
naving  ^ven  us  shelter  yesterday.'  So,  of 
course,  1  was  very  much  pleasea ;  but,  you 
luiow,  I  didn't  know  who  he  was ;  so,  seeinff 
him  come  in  and  leave  the  gate  open,  I 
thought  I  should  be  having  the  dogs  in 
again ;  so  I  bawled  out, '  Shut  the  gate  after 
youl' 

"  Well,  every  autumn  since,  she  has  sent 
me  five  pounds.  Yes,  it's  very  good  of  her ; 
and  I've  no  way  of  showing  her  what  I  think 
of  it  but  by  taking  her  a  oasket  of  cherry- 

Sippins,  which  b  not  what  everybody  can 
o,  for  I  don't  know  of  any  others  hereaoouts 
but  mine.  ^  I  have  but  one  tree,  and  I  always 
save  its  pippins  for  the  aueen.  You  shall 
have  one,  though,  ma'am  1  Here's  one  for 
ye!" 

Old  Mr.  B.  is  now  dead ;  and  before  he 
died  he  made  his  will,  and  left  Pope's  dock 
to  the  prince-consort.  I  dare  say  dozens  of 
such  stories  as  these  of  the  queen's  benevo- 
lence might  be  picked  up  in  that  neighbor- 
hood, where  she  and  the  prince  spent  much 
of  their  time  during  their  early  married  life, 
and  were  deservedly  popular. 

At  length  came  the  year  1848,  when 
"thrones,  dominations,  princedoms,  pow- 
ers," experienced  strange  reverses;  and 
Louis  Pmlippe  and  his  family,  after  a  fli^t 
attended  by  romantic  perils,  escaped,  like 
birds  out  of  the  fowlers  net,  to  hospitable 
England — so  recentlvwalled  by  one  ot  them 
*'perfide  Albion."  Well,  they  arrived,  with 
little  or  no  baggage  or  equipage,  with  their 
lives — and  that  was  all;  Louis  Philippe 
making  his  way  to  our  coast  under  the  con- 
venient travelung  name  of  "Mr.  Smith,** 
the  scattered  members  of  his  family  and 
suite  making  their  way  after  him  as  fast  as 
they  could.  Directly  the  news  of  the  fugi- 
tives' arrival  at  Claremont  reached  Windsor 
Castle,  Prince  Albert  hastened  to  them  by 
rail,  taking  the  little  yellow  fiy  at  the  Esher 
station,  which  ordinarily  awaited  chance 
customers,  to  convey  him  to  Claremont. 
The  queen  did  not  forget  the  friendly  recep- 
tion recently  given  her  in  France,  nor  her 
recent  visit  to  Esher,  with  Louis  Philippe 
as  her  guest,  seated  beside  her  in  the  char-a- 
banc  he  had  given  her,  and  holding  in  his 
hand  a  sprig  he  had  ^ratherod  in  his  old 
home  at  Twickenham.  Whatever  they  could 
want  for  immediate  use  was  at  their  service. 
All  that  the  most  delicate,  sympathizing 
kindness  could  do,  was  done  to  make  them 
comfortable  in  the  asylum  which,  in  fact, 
was  destined  to  be  the  last  earthly  home  of 
more  than  one  of  the  fbg^ves. 
Meanwhile,  ^e  poor,  harassed  ex-queen 
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was  gradually  recovering  from  the  fati^e 
and  agitation  of  her  journey,  and  creeping 
slowly  into  the  pleaanre-groonds  with  her 
hniband ;  the  lost  Duchess  de  Montoensier 
was  found ;  the  Prince  and  Princess  de  Join- 
ville,  Duke  and  Duchess  de  Nemours,  Duke 
and  Duchess  d'Aumale,  with  their  children, 

Sthered  round  the  dethroned  pair ;  and  by 
e  most  admirable  and  amiable  adaptation 
of  their  conduct  to  Uieir  altered  circum- 
stances, proved  themselves  fieur  greater  in 
adversity  than  they  had  ever  done  in  pros* 
perity — 

"  'Tis  not  in  mortals  to  command  saccess, 
But  we'll  do  more,  Sempronius— we'll  de- 
serve it!" 

The  ladies  plaited  straw  for  their  own  bon- 
nets, seateci  on  the  grass ;  while  the  princes 
read  aloud  to  Uiem,  and  the  children  sported 
around ;  Uie  terrible  Prince  de  Joinville,  late 
admiral  of  the  French  fleet,  breathing  fire 
and  slaughter  whenever  he  spoke  of  Albion, 
now  concentrated  his  energies  on  prevent- 
ing the  afore-named  old  punt  from  founder- 
ing, while  he  rowed  his  small  children — the 
little  Prince  Pierre,  and  the  tiny  Princess 
Fran^oise-— on  the  lake;  the  dukes,  his 
brothers,  no  longer  the  admired  of  all  ob- 
aervers  at  Longchamps,  might  be  seen  side 
by  side  on  the  box  of  the  dd  yellow  fly, 
driving  about  the  park.  In  a  httle  while, 
some  of  their  own  horses  and  equipages  en- 
abled them  to  make  a  better  fi^re;  for, 
when  things  had  shaken  down  a  httle,  there 
was  a  sufficient  residue  of  property,  from  one 
source  and  another,  really  ana  lawfully  their 
own,  to  enable  them  to  live  quite  becomingly 
on  a  par  with  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  uic 
land.  Till  this  could  be  secured,  however, 
they  were  in  anxiety  and  straits ;  and  they 
bore  their  trials  with  meritorious  patience 
and  fortitude.  It  was  impressive  to  see  the 
fallen  king  and  dejected  queen  tottering 
along  together;  the  graceful  princesses, 
whose  sl&htest  notice  nad  latelv  been  so 

Srized,  guding  through  green  shades,  or 
itting  under  porticoes,  accompanied  by 
their  Uttle  children ;  in  the  background,  the 
faithful  Swiss,  who  continued  to  sleep  at  his 
master's  door,  and  declared  that,  if  anybodv 
fbrced  an  entrance  there,  it  should  be  througn 
bis  body. 

Doul}tless,  hopes  were  long  cherished  that 
something  would  turn  up — ^that  Providence, 
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fortune,  chance,  a  happy  turn  of  affairs,  pa- 
tience, good  generalsnip,  would  enable  them 
to  take  advantage  of  the  first  break  in  the 
clouds,  and  regain  somewhat  of  their  lost 
position.  Even  the  failure  of  one  or  two 
schemes  of  this  kind  was,  perhaps,  better  to 
them  than  the  intolerable  monotony,  the 
complete  blank,  the  absolute  want  of  occu- 
pation, motive,  or  hope.  Ex-statesmcn, 
fallen  ministers,  tried  adherents,  came  and 
went.  There  must  have  been  Uttle  family 
councils,  dosetings,  embassies,  voluminous 
correspondences---all  coming  to  nothing,  yet 
held  better  than  nothing.  I  chanced  to  see 
them  all,  one  evemng,  descend  the  dimly 
lighted  f;rand  staircase  to  dinner ;  the  house- 
hold bemg  drawn  up  in  the  hall,  almost  in 
the  dark,  uiough  gleams  of  bright  light  now 
and  then  streamed  from  the  dining-room. 
As  each  prince  noiselessly  descended,  lead- 
ing his  princess— one  of  them  the  infanta, 
whose  hand,  almost  in  her  childhood,  had 
been  so  sharply  contested — ^they  seemed  like 
figures  in  a  oream,  or  a  silent  pageant  in  a 
theatre. 

Another  interesting  figure  was  soon  added 
to  the  scene — Helen,  the  hi&;h-minded  Duch^ 
ess  of  Orleans :  not  beautiful,  but  good,  pious, 
energetic,  dignified,  Protestant;  diffenng  in 
some  of  her  opinions  from  her  husband's 
fkmily,  but  castms  in  her  lot  among  them, 
and  Dcloved  by  tnem  all  for  her  unaltered 
sweetness..  She  soon  took  a  large  family 
house  on  the  skirts  of  the  park,  where  she 
quietly  superintended  the  education  of  her 
two  sons.  Then  qune  the  death  of  that 
bnsy-headed,  clever,  broken-hearted  old  king 
—once  held  as  the  subtlest  monarch  in 
Europe.  The  Duchess  of  Orleans  and  the 
Duchess  de  Nemours  were  not  long  follow- 
ing him.  Claremont  seemed  to  keep  up  its 
reputation,  ever  since  the  days  of  Lord  Clive, 
of  being  fatal  to  those  who  became  its  occu- 
pants ;  and  now,  a  bereaved,  despoiled,  di- 
minished circle  gathers  within  its  walls,  with 
nothing  to  hope,  nothim;  to  fear — subdued 
to  take  meekly  and  with  fortitpde  the  blighted 
lot  God  apportions  them;  and,  with  true 
French  pbuosophy,  affording  noteworthy 
examples — 

"  What  liberty  He  gives  when  we  do  fall 
'    Within  the  compass  of  an  oatward  thrall  I 
And  what  contentments  He  bestows  on  them 
Whom  others  do  neglect,  or  else  contemn !  "* 

*  George  Wither. 
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From  The  New  Monthly  Magazine. 
LADY  MOBGAN.* 

We  are  indebted  to  the  spirited  author  of 
"The  Friends,  Foes,  and  Adventurers  of 
Lady  Morgan,"  for  haying  embodied  such 
points  as  were  worthy  of  preservation  from 
that  pleasant,  menial,  ana  gossiping  book, 
addea  a  mass  of  new  and  important  matter, 
and  have  thus  given  to  tbe  puolic,  in  a  cheap, 
accessible  form,  at  once  a  trustworthy  and  a 
readable  life  of  that  very  remarkable  lady. 
The  first  chapter  of  the  present  work  is  al- 
most entirely  devoted  to  a  narrative  of  her 
father^s  (Robert  Owenson)  theatrical  career, 
and  to  a  picture  of  the  Irish  stage  at  the  close 
of  the  last  century.  In  the  second,  we  have 
Sydney  Owenson  at  school,  then  on  the  staple, 
and  next  as  youthful  poetess.  In  connection 
with  the  second  point,  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  says : 

"  In  the  first  edition  of  this  work,  it  was  in- 
cidentally mentioned  that  Lady  Morgan  in  her 
very  early  life  had  performed  for  some  time  with 
her  father  npon  the  boards ;  bat  no  aothorities 
were  produced  for  the  assertion,  beyond  a  passing 
reminiscence  expressed  by  the  late  Dr.  Bnrko 
of  the  Rifle  Brigade.  'I  well  remember/  said 
that  gentleman,  the  pleasure  with  which  I  saw 
Owenson  personate  Major  OTlaherty  in  Cam- 
berland's  then  highly  popular  comedy  of  "  The 
West  Indian,"  and  I  also  well  remember  that 
tbe  long-afterwards  widely  famed  Lady  Moigan 
performed  at  the  same  time,  with  her  father, 
cither  in  "  The  West  Indian  "  or  an  af^rpiece. 
This  took  place  at  Castlebar  before  the  merry, 
conviyial  Lord  Tjrrawley  a^d  the  officers  of  tbe 
North  Mayo  militia.' 

"'Miss  Owenson,'  observed  a  high  literary 
aothority, '  may  have  performed  in  private  the- 
atricals at  Castlebar  before  "  the  convivial  Lord 
Tyrawlcy,'*  without  being  a  member  of  any  dra- 
matic company,  and  without  playing  on  any  pub- 
lic stage.  A  genuine  hioffraphical  charm  at- 
taches to  the  inqniry,  and  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  should 
pursue  it.  Lady  Mor^n  had  a  most  happy 
genius  for  the  stage  mimicry  and  characteriza- 
tion, was  most  passionately  attached  to  private 
theatricals,  ana  it  would  be  curious  to  know 
whether  she  had  ever  displayed  this  genius  on 
the  real  stage.' 

"  There  are  very  few  persons  now  livinc  com- 
petent to  famish  any  personal  information  on 
this  point.  All  we  can  do  is  to  collect  a  few 
waifs  and  strays,  and  let  the  reader  draw  his  own 
conclnsion.  An  octogenarian  player,  Mr.  W.  A. 
Donaldson,  in  bis  recently  published  'Fifty 
Years  of  an  Actor's  Life,'  tells  us, '  Lady  Mor- 
gan is  the  oldest  writer  in  Great  Britain.  This 
highly  gifted  woman  began  her  career  in  the 
dramatic  world.  Ucr  fattier  was  the  manager  of 
Bovoral  theatres  in  Ireland,  where  she  sustained 
characters  snited  to  her  juvenile  years,  with  con- 
siderable ability;  but  when  her  father  ceased 

*  Lady  Monran  :  her  Career,  Literary  and  Per- 
sonal, with  a  Glimpse  of  her  Friends,  and  a  Word 
to  her  Calumuiators.  By  WilUam  John  Fitzpat- 
rick, J.  P.  Cliaries  J.  Skeet 


management,  her  ladyship  devoted  her  attention 
to  literatore.'  To  this  evidence  it  may  be  added 
that  one  of  Irehmd's  most  distingnisbed  Celtic 
scholars  was  assured  by  the  late  Dean  Lyons 
of  Erris,  by  the  late  Thaddeus  Connellan,  itin- 
erant preacher  in  Connaught,  and  by  the  late  Mr. 
Nolan,  clerk  of  the  Ordnance  at  Athlone,  that 
they  had  seen  Owenson  and  his  little  daughter 
act  at  Sligo,  and  elsewhere  throughout  Con- 
nanght.  But,  in  recording  these  reminiscences, 
it  is  right  to  add  that  the  impression  of  Lady 
Moi*gan'B  nieces  is,  that  she  at  no  period  ap- 
peared on  the  stage. 

"  The  result  of  a  few  substantial  benefits  at 
Smock-alley  enabled  Owenson  to  hire  succes- 
sively some  of  the  provinical  theatres  in  Ireland. 
Accompanied  by  a  small  but  select  company,  be 
went  the  round  of  them  in  1785.  Earlj  per- 
sonal and  local  associations  led  him  to  give  the 
preference  of  selection  to  the  iMovinoo  of  Con- 
naught. 

"  A  disdngnished  member  of  the  Royal  Hiber* 
nian  Academy,  and  a  native  of  the  west  of  Ire- 
land, tells  me  that  he  oAen  heard  his  late  father 
describe  the  colossal  form  of  Owenson  as  he 
wound  his  way,  with  some  theatrical  dresses  on 
one  arm,  and  his  tiny  daughter  Sydney  sup* 
ported  on  the  other,  down  Market  Street,  Sli^, 
en  route  to  the  little  theatre  adjacent.  This  m-^ 
teresting  tncidentprebably  occurred  about  the 
year  1788.  Mrs.  Owenson  must  have  been  dead 
at  that  time.  It  is  at  least  certain  that  the  good 
lady  was  not  liyioe  in  1780.  She  remained 
qnite  long  enough,  however,  to  leave  an  indeli- 
ble impression  on  the  mind  of  little  Sydney,  and 
to  endear  her  memory,  in  a  peculiar  manner,  to 
the  children.  In  some  lines  on  her  '  Birthday,' 
written  about  the  year  1738,  Sydney  refers  to 

" '  The  cheap,  the  guileless  joys  of  yontUul 

hours, 
Tbe  strength'ning  intellect's  expanding  pow* 

ers; 
The  doating  glance  of  fond  maternal  eyes. 
The  soft  endearment  of  life's  earliest  ties : 
The  anxious  wamin?  that  so  often  glow'd 
On  these  dear  lips,  whence  truth  and  fondness 

flowed. 

" '  Those  lips  that  ne'er  the  stem  command  im- 
pos'd, 
These  thrice  dear  lips — ^forever,  ever  closed ! ' 

"  The  result  of  much  inquiry  on  tlie  subject  has 
conyinced  us  that  Sydney  Owenson  never  per- 
formed at  any  of  the  Dublin  theatres,  but  majr 
have  appeared,  when  a  mere  child,  in  connection 
with  some  of  her  father's  professional  tours 
through  the  western  connties  of  Ireland.  Owen- 
son always  flung  himself  into  theatricals  with 
hearty  raciness  and  abandon ;  but  the  more  ho 
saw  of  staffe  life,  its  temptations,  dangers,  and 
anxieties,  me  stronger  grew  his  disinclination  to 
see  any  near  and  dear  relative  of  his  treading 
the  boards.'  " 

The  trifling  evidence  here  adduced  is  still 
sufficient  to  satisfy  the  mind  as  to  the  fact. 
Indeed,  {he  only  evidence  against  it— and  it 
is  not  worthy  of  the  name  of  evidence— is 
tbe  impression  of  Lady  Morgan's  nieces  that 
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■lie  at  no  period  appeared  on  the  stage-— an 
impression  which  they  would  be  very  likely 
to  foster. 

Sydney  lost  her  mother  in  early  life ;  but 
her  father  was  extremdy  vigilant,  and  on  one 
occasion  threatened  to  pitch  some  young  en- 
signs, who  thought  they  nnght  while  away 
their  heavy  leisure  moments  in  a  flirtation 
or  two,  out  of  the  window.  We  learn  else<- 
where  that— 

"  The  Coanaoght  gentry  paid  Owenson  such 
attention  that  he  came  to  i>afolln  for  little  Syd- 
ney, and  brought  her  down  to  Slico.  The  wm- 
ily  of  Sir  Malby  Crofton  of  CoUoony,  the  £t- 
erards,  tlie  Barclays,  the  Coopers,  Pbibbses, 
Booths,  Ormsbys,  and  Norcots,  showed  the 
small  girl  much  kindness  and  attention. 

"  The  legitimate  drama  having  failed  to  take, 
poor  Owenson  endeavored  to  fill  his  theatre  by 
personating  some  very  loudly  comic  characters. 
*  I  rememwr,'  observes  an  old  Sli^  lady, '  en- 
joying his  representation  of  the  Kdllbegs  Hay- 
maker, with  ntggaunB  (or  straw  ropes)  round 
bis  hat,  waist,  and  legs,  his  coat  in  tatters,  and 
straws  sticking  out  of  his  brougues.  I  laughed 
heartily  at  liim,  as  did  his  two  daughters,  who 
were  m  tlie  pit  witli,  I  think,  an  uncle  of  the 
present  Sir  Robert  Gore  Booth  of  Lisadile,  and 
indeed  I  thought  I  would  be  ashamed  if  m^ 
father  were  so  dressed,  but  they  enjoyed  it 
greatly.  I  knew  Miss  Sydney  Owenson  well : 
she  was  a  gay,  vivacious,  smart  young  woman ; 
I  remember  her  dining  and  spending  the  even- 
ing at  Mr.  Feeney's,  a  merchant  of  Sligo ;  she 
came  in  the  full-dressed  fashion  of  that  day ;  she 
danced  gracefully.  Being  called  on  for  a  song, 
all  omr  expectations  were  that  wo  should  hear 
some  new  French  or  Italian  air,  but,  to  our  sur- 
prise, she  took  her  sweet  small  harp,  and  played 
up  the  air  and  sang  the  song,  "  Oh,  whistle  and  I 
will  be  with  yon,  my  lad.'  Mr.  Owenson  was  a 
very  cood  comic  actor.  I  remember  having 
•een  the  same  play  acted  afterwards  in  Dublin, 
but  not  so  well  as  Mr.  Owenson  did  it  at  Sligo. 
Miss  Owenson  spent  a  great  deal  of  her  time  at 
the  seat  of  Sir  Malbv  Croflon.  She  often 
passed  roe  on  the  road,  riding  a  nice  pony.  I 
thought  that  she  did  not  sit  so  straight  in  her 
saddle  as  the  ladies  who  accompanied  her.' 
Another  octogenarian  of  Sligo  writes :  '  I  fre- 
quently went  to  Owenson's  theatre  in  Water- 
lane,  Knox's  Street.  I  remember  his  daughters 
in  the  pit  with  Mr.  Harloe  Phibbs,  who  attracted 
general  observation,  as  a  r^rt  was  at  that 
time  rife  that  he  was  courting  Miss  Sydney 
Owenson.  There  were  no  boxes  in  Sligo  The- 
atre then.  Harloe  Phibbs  was  the  son  of  old 
Bloomer  Phibbs,  who  went  by  the  name  of 
"  Smooth  Acres."  The  fashionable  improvi- 
dence of  the  day  led  to  these  acres  being  encum- 
benMl  and  sold.  I  remember,  on  the  particular 
night  in  question,  that  Owenson's  part  was  Fan, 
drossed  up  in  goat-skins,  a  very  amusing  char- 
acter.' " 

The  invasion  of  the  French  and  the  cap- 
ture of  Castlcbar  appear  to  have  brought 
Owenson's  histrionic  embarrassments  to  a 
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crisis,  and  it  wmild  also  appear,  from  a  note 
appended  at  the  conclusion  of  the  work  be- 
fore nsy  that  Sydney  Owenson  went  out  as 
governess  at  or  about  this  period,  when  ne- 
cessity— ^that  great  parent  of  exertion — ^in- 
duced bv  her  father^s  misfortune,  also  first 
brought  ner  into  notice  as  the  authoress  of  a 
little  volume  of  poems,  ''juvenile  and  other- 
wise." Croker's  assatilts  also  first  began  at 
this,  the  very  dawn  of  her  literary  career ; 
and  one  benefit  resulted  from  these  attacks, 
that  they  aided  her  reception  in  high  quar- 
ters, nor  did  they  in  any  way  dim  the  genius 
of  her  who  was  at  the  same  time  preparing 
her  "  wad  Irish  Girl "  fbr  the  press. 

These  youthful  steps  of  progress  were  fol- 
lowed by  her  marriage  with  Surgeon  Mor- 
fKD. ;  and  the  manner  in  which  sne  got  her 
mtended  knighted,  and  thus  obtained  for 
horself  the  title  of  Sydney  Lady  Morgan,  is 
very  characteristio  :— 

"  We  now  approach  the  most  important  pe- 
riod in  the  domestic  life  of  Miss  Owenson.  Mr. 
T.  C.  Morgan  was  a  surgeon  and  general  med- 
ical practitioner  in  an  English  provincial  town. 
The  late  Marquis  of  Abercom,  in  passing  through 
it,  en  route  for  Tyrone,  from  his  Scottish  seat 
Dndingtone  House,  Edinburgh,  met  with  an  ac- 
cident which  threatened  dangerous  results,  and 
Surgeon  Morgan  was  sent  for.  The  doctor  was 
promptly  in  attendance,  and  for  more  than  a 
week  he  remained  niglit  and  day  beside  the 
noble  patient's  coach.  Under  the  skilful  treat- 
ment of  Mr.  Moigan,  the  marquis  at  length  be- 
came rapidly  convalescent  Hs  felt  sincerely 
grateful  to  the  young  physician  for  his  assiduous 
and  efficient  attention,  and  invited  him  on  a 
visit  to  his  Irish  seat  at  Baron's  Court,  County 
of  Tyrone,  where  the  marchioness  was  about  to 
organize  some  splendid  yetos  cAampe/res.  The 
invitation  was  accepted.  Anne,  Marchioness  of 
Abercom,  had  a  select  circle  of  guests  on  a  visit 
at  the  house,  and  amongst  the  number  Miss 
Owenson.  Mr.  Morgan  was  a  widower,  but 
more  literary  and  romantic  and  juvenile  than 
the  generality  of  widowere :  a  congeniality  of 
taste  brought  him  and  the  young  authoress  into 
frequent  conversation.  Time  passed  swiftly  and 
gayly;  but  ia  the  midst  of  this  festivity  and 
frolic  a  letter  arrived,  announcing  the  danger- 
ous illness  of  Robert  Owenson,  and  summoning 
his  daughter  Svdney  to  Dublin.  With  weepins 
eyes  and  an  aching  heart — but  not  on  Morgan's 
account — she  bade  the  youuff  widower  a  hurried 
adieu.  Owenson  made  a  snort  rallv,  and  sur- 
vived until  May,  1812.  Suigeon  Morgan,  in 
the  mean  time,  with  a  smitten  heart  followed 
Miss  Sydney  Owenson  to  Dublin,  and  perse- 
cuted her  with  declarations  of  the  love  which 
filled  him  to  distraction.  The  popular  Duke  of 
Bichmond  invited  the  authoress  and  Mr»  Mor- 
gan to  one  of  the  private  balls  at  the  Viceregal 
Court.  His  excellency,  inthe  course  of  a  loung- 
ing conversation  with  Miss  Owenson,  playfully 
alluded  to  the  matrimonial  report  which  had  be- 
gun to  be  bruited  about,  and  expressed  a  hope 
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to  have  the  pleftfore,  at  no  diatant  day,  of  con- 
gratalating  her  oa  her  marriage*  '  The  mmor 
respecting  Mr.  Morgan's  d€couement,^  she  re- 
plied, '  may  or  may  not  be  true ;  but  this  I  can 
at  least  with  all  candor  and  sincerity  assure  vonr 
grace,  that  I  shall  remain  to  the  last  day  of  my 
life  in  single  blessedness,  unless  some  more 
tempting  inducement  than  the  mere  change  from 
Miss  Owenson  to  Mistress  Morgan  be  offered 
me.'  The  hint  was  taken^  and  Charles,  Duke 
of  Btchmond,  in  yirtne  of  the  powers  of  his  of- 
fice, knighted  Surgeon  Morgan  on  the  spot." 

A  visit  to  the  continent  followed  upon  her 
marriage.  The  object  of  this  joumeywas  to 
pick  up  materials  for  the  work  on  France, 
which  ner  biographer  considers  as  her  chef- 
Reswore.  The  publication  of  this  hook 
aroused  the  bitter  ire  of  the  Quarterly,  and 
caused  her  to  be  pursued  hy  all  the  venom 
of  **  shoals  of  slanderers  and  snakes  in  the 
grass." 

Lady  Morgan  was,  however,  quite  capable 
of  fighting  her  own  battles,  and  she  has  a 
most  efficient  and  zealous  protector  of  her 
Mi  fame  in  Mr.  Fitzpatrick.  Irish  by  birth, 
sceptic  by  education,  and  democratic  by  in- 
spiration, she  lived  half  a  century  before  her 
time.  The  literary  organ  of  government 
could  at  that  epoch  give  the  sigxial,  and  fifty 
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subaltern  scribes  were  ready  to  take  it  up, 
and  to  make  a  point  of  attacking  indiscrim- 
inately whatever  Lady  Morgan  did.  Had 
she  lived  in  our  own  time  it  would  have  been 
a  di£EiBrent  thing :  she  would  have  had  her 
'' opposition  "—^Uiat,  with  her  politics  and 
idiosyncrasies,  would  have  been  unavoidable 
— but  she  would  have  had  a  clear  stage  and 
fair  play. 

It  i«  gratifying  to  find  thi.  ertraordinaiy 
woman's  Ufe  told  in  so  brief^  agreeable, 
straightforward,  and  honest  a  manner.  If 
we  were  to  say  that  none  but  an  Irishman 
could  have  done  justice  to  such  a  subject,  we 
should  onlv  say  what  we  believe ;  the  same^ 
amount  of  research,  and  even  the  some 
amount  of  sympathy,  might  have  been  found 
on  this  side  of  the  diannel,  but  the  hearty 
Celtic  radness  and  local  color,  never.  In- 
deed, if  we  were  to  sav,  with  an  Irish  con- 
servative paper,  that  tnere  is  but  one  man 
in  the  United  Kingdom  who  could  have  pro- 
duced this  book,  we  should,  perhaps,  be  still 
nearer  the  mark.  The  spirit  of  inquiry  which 
exhausts  every  source  of  information,  the 
perseverance  and  tact,  and  the  genial  warmth, 
are  characteristics  only  of  the  author  of  the 
*'  Life  and  Times  of  Lord  Cloncurry,"  and 
of  the  *'  Note  on  the  Comwallis  Papers." 


On  Saturday  the  matrimonial  union  of  Prince 
Peter  of  Arcnberg  with  the  Countess  Dowager 
Caroline  of  Stahremberg,  n^  Countess  Kannitz, 
was  celebrated  with  great  pomp  at  (he  cathedral 
of  St.  Stephen's,  Vienna,  in  tite  presence  of  the 
whole  beau  monde  of  the  Austrian  metropolis. 
The  story  of  this  marriage  is  a  not  uninteresting 
one.  Prince  Peter  is  no  less  than  seventy  years 
old,  and  his  new  consort,  the  celebrated  Count 
Kaunitz's  daughter,  is  sixty-one.  In  early  youth 
both  loyed  cacn  other  tcnderiy,  and  would  have 
got  married  but  for  the  opposing  wish  of  their 
respective  parents.  It  is  an  old,  a  very  old  story 
this  khid  of  tale,  and  it  is  quite  unnecessary,  con- 
sequently, to  dwell  on  details  in  this  particular 
case,  as  all  cases  of  the  tort  resemble  each  other, 
like  leaves  on  the  same  tree.  Suffice  it  to  say 
tliat  Prince  Peter  of  Arenberg  had  to  lead  a 
daughter  of  Prince  Charles  de  Talleyrand  to 
the  altar,  and  that  the  young  Countess  of  Kaunitz 
was  united  to  a  graf,  or  earl,  of  Stahremberg. 
Years  flowed  on ;  both  the  former  lovers  came 
to  have  children  of  their  own ;  both,  probably, 
had  cares  of  their  own,  and  thus  their  lives  rolled 
on  as  most  human  lives  do — a  mixture  of  joys 
and  sorrows,  pleasures  and  pains.  But,  singu- 
Urly  enough,  both  the  husband  of  Caroline  of 
Kaunitz  and  the  wife  of  Peter  of  Arenberg  died 
at  the  tame  time,  and  aoeident  throwing  the  two 


old  friends  once  more  together,  they  courage- 
ously resolved  to  carry  out  their  original  inten- 
tion and  get  married.  Hence  the  ceremony  of 
Saturday  last  in  the  noble  temple  of  St.  Peters, 
at  Vienna. — Berlin  Correspondence  of  the  Court 
New», 


Mahombdan  Fokerals. — ^The  funerals  are 
conducted  with  little  or  no  ceremony.  The 
body,  placed  upon  a  bier,  and  covered  wish  a 
common  cloth  if  that  of  a  poor  person,  with 
white  cashmere  among  the  rich,  and  mth  a  green 
cashmere  if  belonging  to  the  family  of  a  cheriff, 
is  thus  borne  to  tlio  cemetery,  the  followers  re- 
peating all  the  way  in  a  slow,  measured  tone 
the  words,  "Allah!  Allah!  AUali!"  There 
are  no  undertakers  here  for  the  arrangement  of 
funeral  processions,  that  duty  being  performed 
by  the  relatives  and  servants  of  tlie  deceased. 
It  is  customary  for  any  person  meeting  a  fiioeral 

K recession  to  diveige  from  his  course  and  take 
old  of  a  comer  of  the  bier,  walking  with  it  un- 
til another  passer-by  takes  his  place — the  Mus- 
sulman usage  exacdng  that  each  person  must 
lend  his  services  in  this  way  for  at  least  ten 
paces.  I  have  many  a  time  dismounted  on  thus 
meeting  a  funeral  cortege  to  take  my  place  in  il 
aeeordmg  to  this  custom.— J/ysferiei  qf  the  De^ 
ert» 
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FfOm  TIm  IhibKxk  Ihilfenily  Mtgasine. 
FOUND  AT  SEA. 

Sho&tlt  after  the  loss  of  the  steamer, 
Argnsy  on  the  Moll  of  Cantirey  it  beoetme  my 
duty  to  cross  the  dumnel  which  divides  the 
island  of  Rathlin  from  the  coast  of  Antrim. 

The  storm,  which  had  preriously  detained 
me,  had  scarcely  subsided  i  the  wates  .still 
rolled  heavily  in  upon  the  wild  iron  shore, 
and  the  broken  waters  still  leaped  and  flashed 
along  the  many  perikms  tideways.  Had  it 
been  possible,  I  would  ffladly  hare  deferred 
my  return  to  the  island ;  but  there  was  no 
alternative,  urgent  reasons  compelled  me,  at 
least  to  attempt  the  passage. 

The  spot  I  selected  from  which  to  sail,  was 
then,  and  is  probably  stall,  a  remote  fishing 
place,  surrounded  with  rugged  clifls,  and 
protected  from  the  full  strokes  of  the  north- 
em  ocean  by  some  scattered  islets  and  rocks, 
perpetually  streaming  with  white  foam. 

Anxious  to  avail  mjrself  of  a  tempcoay 
calm,  I  pressed  a  strange-looking  fisherman 
to  undertake  the  voyage*  At  my  sugg^tion, 
he  engaged  a  boy  to  assist  in  managmg  the 
sails,  and,  as  the  evening  began  to  close,  we 
stepped  Uie  most  and  bore  out  to  sea.  At 
first  there  was  considerable  ri^k  amongst  the 
bn^Len  waves  and  currents  rushing  through 
and  over  the  rocks  surrounding  the  port; 
but,  presently  the  open  sea  lay  before  us, 
and  tne  full,  steady  swell  of  the  canvas  held 
Mg  and  straight  for  the  opposite  bay  of  the 
island.  Neverthdess,  the  sea  continued  la- 
boring under  us  with  deep,  convulsive  waves, 
even  to  fay  experienced  eyet,  strangely  abrupt 
and  dark,  considering  the  light  still  in  the 
skies,  and  the  comparative  tranquillitv  of  the 
wind.  As  the  boat  flew  on  into  the  mil  cur- 
rent of  the  ebb  tide,  coming  down  the  chan- 
nel, this  agitation  became  more  singular  and 
alarming,  and  I  b^gan  to  eonsid«r  mjrself 
justified  in  desistinff  from  the  attempt,  when 
each  sluggish  and  almost  perpendicular  mass 
of  water  threatened  to  break  upon  us  and 
overwhelm  the  boat. 

But  a  few  minutes,  and  my  intentions  and 
plans  received  a  startling  interruption. 

I  turned  to  consult  the  fisherman  as  to  the 
weather,  imd  our  safest  coarse^  To  my  sur- 
prise, he  had  removed  from  the  place  he  first 
occupied  on  the  afterthwart,  ana  was  stand- 
ing beside  the  mast  to  the  leeward.  I  called 
him  twice,  as  loudlv  as  I  was  able,  but  he 
did  not  answer.  He  seemed  to  have  fixed 
his  eyes  upon  a  distant  island,  seldom  seen 
•  from  the  Irish  coast,  but  which  our  position 
had  made  visible.  The  man  seemed  fasci- 
nated as  b^  a  spelL  When  the  boat  mounted 
or  sank  with  the  wave,  he  strained  and  strug- 
^ed  to  keep  the  island  in  sight,  and  fbllowM 
It  till  the  last  possible  instant 
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Suddenly,  the  morose  look  of  the  man 
when  first  we  met  upon  the  shore,  and  the 
recklessness  of  his  manner  when  speaking 
of  the  probable  risk  of  the  voyage,  occurred 
to  me.  He  must  be  insane.  The  peril  of 
our  situation  had  called  forth  a  paroxysm  of 
his  malady.  In  such  a  craft,  and  place,  I 
was  at.  his  mercy.  I  could  not  doubt  that . 
any  attempt  to  control  him  by  force  would 
inevitably  overset  the  boat.  It  occurred  to 
me,  however,  that  he  mL^ht  be  soothed  by 
kind  words.  So  I  cried  out,  **  Oh,  never 
mmd  Ohea,  like  a  good  fellow,  TU  take  you 
there  to-morrow,  if  you'll  be  quiet  till  we  get 
ashore." 

K  you  have  ever  been  confronted  by  a 
madman,  you  may  perhaps  fancy — ^what  I 
never  can  remember  witnout  horror — the 
flnurfbl  flight  of  that  wretch  as  he  turned 
upon  me.  His  blood-shot  eyes  glared  with 
savage  rage.  His  gray,  sludgy  hair  stra^ 
gling  over  his  convulsed  features,  and  his 
hands  tossed  in  horrible  despair,  as  he  cried^ 
**  1  ken  it  a'  $  I  ken  it  a*.  Strange  man !  ye 
came  to  drag  me  to  the  doom,  for  yon  bloody 
work.  But  m  never  fa'  into  the  hands  o' 
man's  justice.  I'll  dee  noo,  and  ye  shall 
smk  alang  wi'  me.    Bee  a',  a'  tagither." 

Another  instant  and  he  would  have  fbl- 
ffiled  Ms  threat.  Leaping  upon  the  gunwale 
he  seized  the  mast,  and  with  fearful  cries 
endeavored  to  capsize  the  boat.  It  was  an 
awful  moment ;  hanging  over  the  dork  hol- 
lows of  the  sea,  or  norribly  tottering  upon 
the  verge  of  the  white  hissing  wave.  I  rec- 
ommended myself  to  God,  and  beUeved  I 
should  never  rise  a  living  man  from  out  the 
depth  of  the  enormous  wave  just  past. 

The  madman  repeated  his  wild  efforlSi 
our  &te  was  certain.  When  —  suddenly 
there  occurred  one  of  those  events  which, 
however  true,  are  scarcely  credible. 

Bight  before  the  boat,  about  half-way 
down  the  side  of  the  approaching  wave, 
there  appeared  the  face  and  shoulders,  as  far 
as  the  bosom,  of  a  beautiful  woman ;  one 
arm  clasped  across  her  breast  bore  the  form 
and  drapery  of  an  in&nt,  the  other  was 
stretchea  forih  white  and  beautiful  as  if  to 
guard  the  infant  from  danger;  while  her 
urge,  humid  eyes  seemed  pleading  with  what- 
ever form  of  peril  was  about  to  destroy  them. 
Her  long,  yellow  hair  lay  half  floating,  half 
mingled  with  the  crest  or  the  wave,  and  her 
white  garments  partly  clun^  closely  to  her 
person,  partly  orifted  behmd.  Tne  poor 
fisher  boy,  who  had  sat  terrified  during  the 
struff^es  of  the  lunatic,  now  cast  hmiself 
^^finng  into  the  bottom  of  tho  boat,  pray- 
ing and  trembling.  As  for  myself,  I  also 
felt  utterly  unable  to  speak  or  act  under  the 
strange  and  sudden  shock,  and  immediately 
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when  the  lunatic  saw  the  objeet«  he  became 
like  a  man  paralyzed,  his  mce  assumed  a 
lo6k  of  utmost  terror,  and  clasping  his  hands, 
with  eyes  wildly  fixed,  he  cried,  **0  my 
leddy !  my  leddy  I  forgie  me,  for  His^  sake. 
It  was  na  mo— I  was  led  into  it,  forgie  me, 
forgie  mc,  my  leddy." 

While  he  spoke  the  form  disappeared  unr 
der  water,  ana  the  black  surging  wave  rushed 
past. 

Either  the  revulsion  of  feeling,  or  deadly 
purpose  against  his  life,  impelled  the  wretdied 
man,  but  in  a  moment  he  was  in  the  deep 
aea,  scarcely  struggling,  apparently  uncon* 
scions  of  his  danger. 

To  drop  the  sau,  seize  the  boat-hook,  and 
keep  lum  above  water,  was  the  ^ork  of  a 
second ;  presently,  we  had  him  replaced  in 
the  bottom  of  the  craft,  with  the  precaution 
of  strong  lashing  to  the  thwarts,  lest  another 
recurrence  of  his  violence  should  renew  our 
peril. 

We  found,  little  difficulty  in  making  our 
return  to  the  port  with  our  prisoner.  I  lost 
no  time  in  communicating  with  a  magistrate, 
taking  care  to  give  my  suspicion  tnat  the 
body  we  had  seen  was  somehow  connected 
with  some  crime,  of  which  I  believed  the 
prisoner  either  guilty  or  co^zant.  He  per- 
fecdy  agreed  with  my  view  of  the  case. 
And  after  much  persuasion,  and  many  offers 
of  reward,  the  wild,  superstitious  fishermen 
were  induced  to  begin  a  search  for  the  corpse. 

Strongly  they  protested  against  the  very 
idea  of  remuneration,  the  only  reason  they 
would  admit,  being  '*  that  naebody  could 
fish  the  banks  whue  a  corpse  was  fioatinff 
about  them ;  and  that  the  sea  would  na,  ana 
could  na,  settle  till  it  was  delivered  of  its 
burden." 

The  search  was  full  of  very  interesting, 
and  to  me  pathetic,  incidents.  The  wives 
and  children  of  the  great  bronzed  men  ac- 
companied them  to  the  boats,  and  theold  wo- 
men, standing  out  upon  the  projecting  rocka, 
delivered  cautions  and  prayers  to  the  fisher- 
men as  they  passed.  Now  it  was  their  fervent 
desire  "  that  she  should  find  her  rest,  Qod 
pity  her!"  Now  a  shrill  voice  woidd  re- 
mind a  passing  boatman, "  Alick !  d'ye  hear  I 
Dinna  take  her  in  the  boat,  its  no  canny  to 
carry  aboard  them  firae  whom  ^e  Lord  has 
ta'en  awa'  life !  " 

And  out  upon  the  blue  Atlantic,  as  the 
boats  flew  past  each  other,  tacking  to  and  firo, 
it  was  strange  to  find  that  the  usual  cheer 
and  good-natured  jest  were  silent  and  fbr- 
gotten,  and  to  observe  the  gloomy,  sorrowM 
looks  of  the  men  as  they  ^azed  down  into 
the  sea,  and  conversed  in  whispers  about  ^be 
dead  body,  which  they  presumed  was  near. 

At  last  a  signal  announced  the  recovery 
of  the  corpse,  and  the  boats  gathering  from 
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all  quarters  proceeded  to  nrraage  tar  its  con* 
veyance  to  tne  shore.  The  bc^y  of  the  in- 
fiuxt  which  I  had  seen  was  not  reoov^ed, 
having  probably  been  torn  fnym  the  mother's 
arms  la  the  stona  of  the  preceding  night. 

True  to  tii^  traditions,  the  fiiliermeii 
would  not  receive  the  body  into  one  of  their 
boats,  but  wrapping  a  sail  carefully  around 
it,  drew  it  after  the  leadmg  boat  to  shore. 
The  others  followed  in  procession,  wi&  their 
dark  sails  over  the  melandioly  sea,  maldng 
one  of  the  strangest  fii&erals  I  ever  looked 
i^Km. 

By  an  by,  a  mass  of  yellow  hair  escaped 
ft(»n  the  sail  and  tnulea  fiur  out  upon  the 
waves.  Hie  sight  of  it  affected  the  rough, 
strong  men,  one  and  all,  most  deeply.  From 
every  eye  Uie  tears  fiowed  big  and  flut,  and 
while  some  hardy  Mlow  swept  them  off  with 
his  great  brown  hand,  he  would  half^zcuse 
his  weakness,  saying,  *<  £ch,  sirs,  its  hard  to 
thde.  Wbaever  saw  the  like  out  here. 
The  pair  mither,  and  whore's  her  wimome 
babv?" 

Upon  the  shore  the  people  of  the  village 
were  gathered,  standing  out  upon  the  she^« 
ing  rocks,  knee  deep  in  the  foam,  and  the 
bursts  of  reap  sorrow  that  rose  from  the 
crowd  as  thecorpse  was  carried  to  the  green 
was,  beyond  measnre,  affecting. 

"  Bin  and  ca'  the  rector,  some  o*  ye,* 
gruffly  ordered  the  (Mest  of  the  fishenneDi 
who  usually  took  great  authority  upon  emer- ' 
genetes,  and  was  now  obeyed  by  some  of  tiie 
young  men  about  him. 

Pr^iently  the  rector  of  the  parish  appeared 
among  his  kindly  and  humble  fiock,  tears  ia 
his  soft  eyes,  and  his  white  head  uncovered 
in  the  presence  of  the  dead. 

^'  We  will  bury  her,"  said  he,  **  in  our  own 
churdiyard,  ana  pray  Ood  to  comfort  her 
Mends  and  prepare  as  all  whoiever  he  shall 
callus." 

I^  shall  never  forget  that  bnriaL  The 
quaint  old  church,  with  its  little  slated  spire, 
and  white  tower  and  walls ;  below  the  even* 
ing  sea  rolling  up  its  hoarse  murmurs  and 
blending  with  the  voices  of  minister  and  peo- 
ple ;  the  great  stem  headlands  bddy  profiled 
along  the  lofty  coast,  and  the  bold  hills  ris- 
ing dosely  round  the  smc^e  of  the  not  dis- 
tant village  ]  .tiie  simple  pomr  pe<^le,  wit^ 
frequent  Mbs,  assembled  round  the  grave  ci 
one  who  had  no  other  title  to  their  regard 
than  tint  she  was  a  woman,  a  mother,  and 
lost  at  sea! 

Immediately  after  the  ftmeral,  I  proceeded  * 
to  my  post,  and  it  was  not  until  years  after 
I  hem  the  remainder  of  Uie  narrative. 

For  a  time  the  circumstances  of  the  death 
of  the  lady  remained  unknown,  thou£^ 
many  advertlHcmenti^  descriptive  of  her  per- 
son, had  been  published.    A  child  whose 
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doilies  bore  the  same  initials,  and  wca  eer- 
iainly  herst  had  drifted  on  shore  and  been 
buried  some  fourteen  miles  ftirdier  to  the 
west.  The  fisherman  who  had  so  nearly  de- 
stroyed me  maintained,  after  his  arrest  a 
gloomy  and  obstinate  silence ;  nothing  could 
induce  him  to  give  the  least  explanation  of 
his  conduct,  of  the  words  he  had  used. 
When,  for  want  of  eTidence,  he  was  dis- 
charged, he  returned  to  his  former  employ- 
ment and  residence ;  but  the  fishermen  and 
peasantry  avoided  him  so  carefully  that  his 
Bfe  was  perfectly  solitary.  It  was  known, 
however,  that  much  of  his  time  was  spent 
over  the  grave  of  the  lady  whose  murderer 
he  was  supposed  to  be,  and  that  he  firemienthr 
visited  the  grave  of  her  child;  At  length 
a  gentleman  arrived  at  Camplav  and  re- 
quested permission  to  remove  tne  body  of 
her  who  had  proved  to  have  been  Mrs. 
M'Clean,  of  Ohea,  as  he  had  previously  re- 
moved the  body  of  her  child  m>m  its  burv- 
ing-place.  While  availing  himself  of  tne 
permission  readily  granted,  his  workmen 
were  disturbed  by  the  sudden  appearance  of 
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the  lunatic  fisherman.  He  had  rushed  from 
the  grave  of  the  child,  which  he  had  found 
empty,  and  endeavored  by  threats  and  vio- 
lence to  drive  the  people  from  the  graveyard. 
Suspicion  was  ac^am  aroused ;  he  was  mor« 
closely  examined ;  and  it  appeared  that  he 
had  been  the  servant  of  Mr.  M'Clean,  of 
Ghea,  who  had  dischaiged  him  for  miscon- 
duct. Influeneed  by  feelings  of  fierce  re^ 
venge  against  Ins  late  master,  he  had  cut 
loose  from  the  shore  a  boat  into  which  his 
youn^  mistress  had  entered  with  her  child, 
to  wait  the  arrival  of  her  husband.  He  had 
watched  the  boat  carried  away  by  one  of  the 
impetuous  tides,  and  believed  himself  a  murw 
derer,  and  revenged.  However,  Mrs.  M'Cleaa 
was  recovered  from  that  danger,  but  o  feir 
months  afterwards  was  lost  with  the  many 
other  victims  who  sank  in  the  ili-fated  Argus. 
It  would  seem  that  the  bodies  of  the  hap- 
less mother  and  child  had  been  convened  by 
the  currents  into  my  path.  It  is  certain  that 
the  extraordinary  circumstance  I  have  faith- 
fully recorded  was  the  means  of  saving  me 
frcHD  a  sudden  and  dreadful  death. 


BuMAS  RoBBiNO  Gabibaloi. — ^Not  long  ago 
Barnes  and  Burr,  of  New  York,  pnblisbed  an 
interesting  Life  of  Garibaldi,  written  by  himself, 
with  sketches  of  his  companions  in  arms,  trans- 
lated by  his  friend  and  admirer,  Theodore 
Dwight.  This  biography,  it  appears  by  the  fol- 
lowing extract  from  the  Philadelphia  Press,  has 
been  stolen  by  that  most  unscmpulons  of  liter- 
ary hacks,  Alexandre  Dumas : — 

"Some  roontiiB  ago  the  famous  Alexandre 
Dnmas,  anthor  of  <  Alonte  Christo,'  <  The  Three 
Mnsketeers/  ond  an  imrocnpe  number  of  other 
romances,  proceeded  to  Ital^with  the  avowed 
purpose  of  becoming  the  biographer  of  Gari- 
Dalai.  He  issued  a  flaming  prospectus  of  his 
forthcoming  work,  in  which  it  was  announced 
that  it  would  contain  a  great  many  details  re- 
ceived directly  from  Garibaldi  himself.  An 
American  publisher  (who  mar  be  heard  of  in 
Boston,  we  are  told),  conceived  the  business-like 
idea  of  purchasing  advance  sheets  of  Dumas' 
Life  of  Joseph  Garibaldi,  and  socceeded  in  ob- 
taining a  copy  of  the  work  in  anticipation  of  its 
appearance  in  Paris.  It  is  said  that  $S00  was 
the  sum  paid  to  Dnnuis— certainlv  not  a  very 
extravagant  amount,  but  a  great  deal  oonstder- 
ing  that  the  book  might  have  been  obtained  im- 
mediately after  its  pm>licatioa  for  nothing. 


"The  advanced  sheets,  duly  received  from 
France,  were  immediately  placed  in  the  hands 
of  a  competent  translator,  and  the  Boston  pub- 
lisher prepared  to  bring  out  the  book  witn  as 
little  delay  as  possible.  But,  by  the  time  the 
first  t>vonty-foar  pages  were  translated,  n  careful 
' reader,' well  acquainted  with  'current  litera- 
ture,' went  over  them,  and  speedily  discovered 
that  Dumas  hod  simply  p;ot  some  one  to  make 
a  French  translotion  of  Garibaldi's  Autobiog- 
raphy, edited  by  Dwight,  and  publislied  by 
Barnes  and  Burr,  prefixing;  a  few  prefatory  re- 
marks of  his  own  to  this  stolon  property.  Of 
course,  the  translation  of  Dumas'  Life  of  Gari- 
baldi was  not  proceeded  with,  and  wo  need 
scarcely  add  that  the  publisher  so  scandalonsly 
cheated  by  Dumas  has  not  the  slightest  chance 
of  ever  receiving  back  even  a  fraction  of  his 
$500." 


Mb.  Mubbat  has  in  the  press,  and  will 
shortly  publish,  "Francis  Bncon,  Loid-Chan- 
cellor  of  England,"  by  Hepworth  Dixon,  being 
an  inquiry  into  his  life  ana  character  based  on 
letters  and  docnments  hitherto  unpublished. 
This  work,  though  new  in  form  and  in  material, 
will  contain  the  substance  of  the  articles  which 
appeared  in  tiie  Alktncevm  in  January  last. 
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From  The  Spectator. 
MEMORIALS  OF  THOMAS  HOOD.« 

The  chOdren  of  Thomas  Hood  have  wisely 
chosen  to  make  him  as  much  as  possible  his 
cum  biographer,  the  means  at  their  disposal 
for  that  purpose  being  not  inconsiderable  in 
quantity,  and  very  precious  in  kind.  They 
consist  of  letters  addlressed  to  intimate  friends 
chiefly  during  the  last  ten  years  of  the  writ- 
er's me,  and  mese  the  editors  hare  connected 
together  by  a  modest  thread  of  explanation 
and  comment,  derived  from  their  recollec- 
tions of  a  father  who  was  the  playfellow  of 
their  childhood,  and  who  made  them  his 
close  companions  to  the  last ;  for  say  they, 
"we  were  never  separated  for  any  length  of 
lime  from  our  parents,  neiUier  of  us  having 
been  sent  to  a  boarding-school,  or  in  earlier 
years  confined  to  that  edifying  Botany  Bay 
—the  nursery — where  children  grow  up  by 
the  pattern  of  unwatched,  uneducated,  hired 
servants."  They  have  done  their  work  in  a 
thoroughly  filial  spirit,  free  from  all  desire  of 
self-display,  and  tnerefore  they  have  done  it 
fittingly,  as  every  judicious  reader  will  thank- 
fuUv  acknowledge. 

Thomas  Hood  was  bom  on  the  2dd  of 
May,  1799,  in  the  Poultry,  where  Thomas, 
his  father,  who  was  a  Scotcmnan  of  cultivated 
taste,  and  an  author  of  some  popularity  in 
his  day,  carried  on  business  as  a  bookseller. 
Sydney  Smith's  account  of  his  earliest  known 
progenitor  was  that  he  disappeared  suddenly 
and  forever  in  Assize  time;  and  Thomas 
Hood  the  Second  used  to  say  that  as  his 
grandmother  was  a  Miss  Armstrong,  he  was 
descended  from  two  notorious  thieves— Bob- 
in  Hood  and  Johnnie  Armstronfi^.  Little  is 
known  of  his  early  years.  Mr.  Hessey,  who 
was  intimate  with  his  father,  recollects  him 
as  "  a  singular  child,  silent  and  retired,  with 
much  quiet  humor,  and  apparently  delicate 
in  health."  One  droll  anecdote  of  this  pe- 
riod of  his  life  has  survived  many  others  re- 
lated by  him  to  his  son.  He  drew  the  figure 
of  a  demon  with  the  smoke  of  a  candle  on 
the  staircase  ceiling  near  his  bedroom  door 
to  frighten  his  broker.  **  Unfortunately,  he 
forgot  that  he  had  done  so,  and,  when  he  went 
to  bed,  succeeded  in  terrifying  himself  into  fits 
almost — while  his  brother  had  not  observed 
the  picture."  At  the  a^e  of  fifteen  or  six- 
teen he  was  articled  to  his  uncle  Mr.  Sands, 
an  pngravcr.  His  health  having  sufiered 
from  confinement  he  was  sent  to  a  relation 
in  Scotland,  where  he  remained  some  years 
and  made  his  first  appearance  in  print ;  but  it 
was  not  imtil  the  year  1821  that  he  adopted 

4F  Memorials  of  TTiomoi  BoocL  Collected,  Ar- 
ranged, and  IMUcd  by  his  Daughter.  With  a  Pref- 
ace and  Notes  by  his  Son.  lllastrated  with  Copies 
from  his  own  SKetcIies.  In  two  volumes,  rub- 
lished  by  Moxon  and  Co. 


literature  as  a  nrofesnon  being  then  en- 
gaged as  sub-eoitor  of  the  London  Maga- 
zine, which  has  passed  into  the  hands  of  ms 
friends  Messrs.  Taylor  and  Hessey.  His 
first  contributions  to  the  magazine  consisted 
of  humorous  notices  and  answers  to  corre- 
spondents in  the  "Lion's  Head."  "The 
Echo  "in  Hood's  Magazine  was  a  continua- 
tion of  this  idea.  Borne  of  the  replies  to 
imaginary  letters  were  very  quaint— for  in- 
stance:— 

"  Vbritt.  It  is  better  to  have  an  cnlarcod 
heart  than  a  contracted  one,  and  even  sucE  a 
hseraorrhago  as  mine  than  a  spitting  of  spite." 

'• '  A  Chapter  on  Bastles  *  is  under  considera- 
tion for  one  of  our  back-nnmbors." 

*'  N.N.  Tlie  most  characteristic  '  Mysteries 
of  London '  are  those  wliich  hare  lately  pre> 
vailed  on  the  land  and  the  river,  attended  1^ 
collisions  of  vessels,  robberies,  assault,  accident^ 
and  other  features  of  Metropolitan  interests.  If 
N.N.  be  ambitious  of  competing  with  the  writer, 
whom  he  names,  let  him  tiy  his  hand  at  a  gen- 
uine, solid,  yellow  November  fog.  It  is  dirty, 
dangerous,  smokv,  stinking,  obscure,  unwhole- 
some, and  favorable  to  vice  and  violence.^ 

Among  the  contributors  to  the  London 
Magazine  wis  John  Hamilton  Reynolds, 
whose  sister  Hood  married,  and  conjointly 
with  whom  he  wrote  and  published  anony- 
mously "  Odes  and  Addresses  to  Great  Peo- 
ple," which  had  a  great  sale,  and  occasioned 
no  little  speculiution  as  to  the  author.  Colo- 
idge  unhesitatingly  declares  that  no  other 
man  could  have  written  it  than  Charlei 
Lamb. 

"  On  the  5th  of  May,  1824,  the  marria^  of 
my  father  and  mother  took  place.  In  spite  of 
all  the  sickness  ond  sorrow  that  formed  the  great- 
est portion  of  the  after-part  of  their  lives/  the 
union  was  a  happy  one.  My  mother  was  ft 
woman  ot  cultivated  mind  and  literary  tastes, 
and  well  suited  to  him  as  a  companion.  He  had 
such  confidence  in  her  judgment  that  ho  read, 
and  reread,  and  corrected  with  her  all  that  he 
wrote.  Many  of  his  articles  were  first  dictated 
to  her,  and  her  ready  memory  supplied  him  with 
his  references  and  quotations.  He  frequently  dic- 
tated the  first  draft  of  his  articles,  although  thejr 
were  always  finally  copied  out  in  his  own  pecul- 
hirly  clear  and  neat  writing,  which  was  so  legi- 
ble and  good,  that  it  was  once  or  twice  begged 
by  printers,  to  teach  their  compositors  a  first  and 
easy  lesson  in  reading  handwriting.  Of  late 
years,  my  mother's  time  and  thoughts  were  en- 
tirely devoted  to  hUn,  and  he  became  restless 
and  almost  seemed  unable  to  write  unless  she 
were  near. 

**  The  first  few  years  of  his  married  life  were 
the  most  unclouded  my  father  ever  knew.  The 
jonng  couple  resided  for  some  years  in  Robert 
Street,  Adelphi.  Here  was  born  their  first  child, 
which,  to  their  great  grief,  scarcely  survived  its 
birth.  In  looking  over  some  old  papers,  I  (bond 
a  few  tiny  curls  of  golden  hair,  as  soft  as  the 
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finest  silk,  wrapped  in  a  yellow  nod  time-worn 
paper  inscribed  in  mj  father's  handwriting  :•— 

" '  Little  eyes  that  scarce  did  see, 

Little  lips  that  never  smiled  ; 

Alas !  my  little  dear  dead  child. 
Death  is  thy  father  and  not  nie, 
I  but  embrace  thee,  soon  as  ho ! ' 

On  this  occasion,  those  exquisite  lines  of 
Charles  Lamb's  '  On  an  infant  dying  as  soon  as 
bom,'  wero  written  and  sent  to  my  father  and 
mother." 

In  1826  appeared  the  first  series  of 
*^  Whims  ond  Oddities  "  with  the  following 
**  Dedication  to  the  Ecviewers  " — 

"  What  is  a  modem  poet's  fate  1 
To  write  his  thoughts  upon  a  slate : 
The  critic  spits  on  what  is  done. 
Gives  it  a  wipe — and  idl  is  gone  I  *' 

The  first  series  reached  a  second  edition 
in  the  same  year,  and  other  works  followed 
in  quick  succession.  Li  1831-2,  Hood  wrote 
some  pieces  for  the  stage,  and  an  entertain- 
ment for  Charles  Mathews  the  Elder,  *'  who 
was  heard  bv  a  Mend  most  characteristically 
to  remark  tnat  he  liked  the  entertainment 
very  much,  and  Mr.  Hood  too, — ^ut  that  all 
the  time  he  was  reading  it,  Mz^.  Hood  would 
keep  snuffing  the  candles.  This  little  fidgety 
observation,"  says  Mrs.  Broderip,  "very 
much  shocked  my  mother,  and,  of  course,  de- 
lighted my  father."  About  this  time  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire  asked  Hood  for  a  set  of 
titles  for  a  door  of  sham  books  for  the  en- 
trance of  a  library  staircase  at  Chatsworth, 
and  received  a  list  of  about  four  score  among 
which  were,  "The  Lifb  of  Zimmermann. 
By  Himself"  (Zimmermann,  the  author  of 
Solitude) ;  "  Designs  of  Friezes.  By  Captain 
Parry ; "  "  On  the  Site  of  TuUy's  Offices ; " 
"  On  Sore  Throat  and  the  Migration  of  the 
Swallow.  By  T.  Abemethy,"  etc.  Hood 
was  now  living  in  a  very  pret^  little  cottage 
in  a  pleasant  garden  on  Winchmore  Hm, 
which  he  quitted  in  1832  for  Lake  House, 
Wanstead,  a  beautiful  but  exceedingly  incon- 
venient old  place.  It  was  a  bad  exchange, 
and  he  always  regretted  it  Much  of  vie 
scenery  and  description  of  his  only  completed 
novel,  Tylney  EalU  v&s  taken  &om  Wan- 
stead  and  its  neighborhood.  Here,  as  at 
Winchmore  Hill,  his  life  seems  to  have  passed 
smoothly  enough  with  the  exception  of  some 
sharp  but  comparatively  harmless  attacks  of 
illness.  It  was  not  until  1834  tiiat  his  pe- 
cuniary troubles  began  and  brought  with 
them  continual  aggravations  of  his  bodily 
Bufierings.  He  used  to  make  frequent  ex- 
cursions to  the  sea,  for  which  he  had  an  ar- 
dent love,  being  an  expert  boatman  and  a 
good  swimmer,  as  well  as  a  poet  i  and  he 
was  much  amused  when  one  of  his  contem- 
poraries, in  a  Httle  sketch  of  his  life,  gravely 
asserted  that  he  had  been  destined  for  the 
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sea,  but  disliked  the  great  ocean  too  much 
to  fulfil  the  intention.  The  only  ground  he 
could  imagine  for  this  assertion  was  that  he 
had  written  in  one  of  the  Comics  a  burlesque 
account  of  a  landsman's  sufferings  in  a  first 
voyage.  Thus  is  contemporary  biography 
written.  The  author  of  another  memoir  got 
hold  of  a  Int  of  truth  as  to  Hood's  mental  char- 
acter, but  turned  it  intountmth  by  overstate- 
ment when  he  said,  "  we  believe  his  mind 
to  be  more  serious,  than  comic;  we  have 
never  known  him  laugh  heartily  either  in 
company  or  in  rhyme."  But  the  queerest 
blunder  was  that  made  by  Mr.  Home,  when 
in  The  New  Spirit  of  the  Age,  by  a  mistake 
of  a  single  letter  he  ffave  to  Mr.  Hoo^  the 
pages  descriptive  of  Mr.  HooX;,  and  enriched 
the  self-knowledge  of  the  former  with  the 
discovery  that  he  was  "  a  diner-out  and  a 
man  about  town,"  and  that  he  had  given  the 
world  "  unfavorable  views  of  human  nature." 
At  the  end  of  1834,  Hood  suffered  a  very 
heavy  loss  by  the  failure  of  a  firm,  and  be- 
came involved  in  pecuniary  difficulties.  The 
course  he  took  to  extricate  himself  is  thus  de- 
scribed in  a  letter  of  his  own : — 

" '  Emnlating  the  illustrious  example  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  ho  determined  to  try  wliether  ho 
could  not  score  off  his  debts  ns  cffectaally  and 
more  creditably  with  his  pen  thnn  with  the  legal 
whitewash  or  a  wet  sponge.  Ho  had  aforetime 
realized  in  one  year  a  sum  cqaal  to  the  amount 
in  arrear,  and  there  was,  consequently,  fair  reason 
to  expect  that,  bv  redoubled  diligence,  econo- 
mizing, and  escaping  costs  at  law,  no  woald  soon 
be  able  to  retrieve  his  affairs.  With  these  views, 
leaving  ever^  shilling  behind  him,  derived  from 
the  sale  of  his  effects,  the  means  he  carried  with 
him  being  an  advance  npon  his  future  labors,  he 
volontarUy  expatriated  himself,  and  bade  his 
native  land  good-night.' " 

As  the  readers  of  Up  fheBMnt  are  aware, 
Hood  started^  alone  for  the  Ehineland,  end 
finally  fixed  his  residence  at  Coblentz,  where 
he  was  joined  by  his  family.  The  expatriation 
was  in  every  way  an  unfortunate  one.  B[e 
was  catight  in  the  fearful  and  memorable 
storm  of  the  4th  and  5th  of  March,  1835, 
when  eleven  vessels,  including  a  Dutch  East 
Indiaman,  were  lost  off  the  coast  of  Holland ; 
and  he  attributed  much  of  his  subsequent 
suffering  to  the  mental  and  bodily  exhaus- 
tion which  attended  this  danger.  He  was 
disgusted  with  the  Bhinelondcrs,  a  mongrel 
race  in  whom  he  discovered  all  the  bad  qual- 
ities of  the  French  without  the  good  ones  of 
either  French  or  Germans.  They  were  all 
comprised  in  two  classes,  Jew  Germans  and 
German  Jews.  The  diet  of  the  country  was 
wretched,  and  the  domestic  comforts  few; 
and  he  found  that  he  and  his  might  have 
lived  in  England  in  the  same  squiuid  style 
for  the  same  money.  "It  is  not  pleasant," 
he  says  in  one  of  his  letters,  **  nor  even  a 
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pecuniary  trifle  to  pay  fixnn  twenty  to  thirty 
per  cent  en  your  wficle  expenditure  for  being 
an  EugUshman-— and  you  cannot  avoid  it; 
but  it  is  still  mpre  vexatious  to  the  spirit 
and  offensive  to  ^  mind  to  be  everlastingly 
engaged  in  such  ^  petty  warfare  for  the  de- 
fence of  your  pocket,  and  equally  revolting 
to  the  soul  to  be  unable  to  repose  confidence 
on  the  word  or  honesty  of  any  human  being 
around  you."  The  only  fruit  of  his  visit  to 
Germany  which  miffht  not  as  well  have  been 
matured  in  England,  was  hiBUpthe  Rhine^ 
the  sale  of  which  was  spoiled  by  the  dishon- 
esty of  his  agent.  The  bodL  is  now  entirely 
out  of  print ;  why  is  it  suffered  to  remain  so  P 
Turning  his  back  with  delight  on  Cob- 
lentz,  Hood  went  in  June,  1837  to  Ostend,  a 
place  which  was  very  much  to  his  liking 
until  he  found  himself  the  victim  of  its  ma- 
larious atmosphere,  of  which  he  felt  the 
effects  as  long  as  he  lived.  In  July  or  Au- 
gust, 1840,  he  finally  returned  to  England, 
utterly  broken  in  health,  but  as  atrongin 
mind  and  as  gallant  in  spirit  as  ever.  The 
B  mentioned  in  the  following  extract 

from  a  letter,  dated  February,  18il,  was  the 
agent  of  whom  we  have  already  spoken. 

'*  You  will  bo  fcratified  to  bear  that,  without 
any  knowledge  of  i(  on  my  part,  the  Literary 
Fund  (the  members  of  the  coDLmittoo  having 
froqaently  inquired  nbout  my  healtli,  and  the 
B  business,  of  Dilkc),  unanimouMy  voted 
me  £iQ,  the  lar^^t  sum  thoy  give,  and,  setting 
aside  their  standing  rules,  to  do  it  without  ro^ 
application.  I,  however,  returned  it  (though  it 
would  Iiavo  afforded  me  some  ease  and  refief), 
but  for  many  and  well-weighed  reasons.  I  am, 
however,  all  Uio  better  for  the  offer,  which  places 
me  in  a  good  position.  It  was  done  in  a  very 
gratifying  and  honorable  manner,  and  I  am  the 
first  who  lias  said  *  no,*  But  I  am  in  good 
spirits,  and  ho'pc  to  get  through  all  my  troubles 
as  independently  as  heretofore." 

In  the  August  of  the  same  year  he  was 
made  comparatively  affluent  by  succeeding, 
on  the  death  of  Theodore  Hook,  to  the  edi- 
torship of  the  New  Monthly,  but  he  soon  re- 
signea  it  to  edit  Hood^a  JiMocusine  which  be- 
gan with  the  year  1844,  and  ended  with  its 
proprietor's  life  on  the  3d  of  May,  184«>. 
That  life  had  been  truly  a  long  disease,  ag- 
gravated in  its  last  ten  years  by  care  and 
annoyances  that  '*  fell  witn  a  double  weight 
on  tne  mind  overtasked  by  such  constant 
and  harassing  occupation.''  Very  touchingly 
does  his  daughter  say : — 

"  The  income  his  works  now  produce  to  his 
children,  might  tlien  have  prolonged  his  life  for 
many  ye^rs ;  although  when  wo  looked  on  the 
calm,  Imppy  face  after  death,  free  at  lost  from 
the  painful  expression  that  had  almost  become 
habitual  to  it,  \vc  dared  not  regret  the  rest  so 
long  prayed  for,  and  hardly  won." 

.  llis  own   family  never  enjoyed   his 
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I  quaint  and  humorous  fancies,  for  they  were  all 
^  associated  with  memories  of  illness  and  anxiety. 
Although  Hood's  '  Comic  Annual,'  as  he  him- 
self  used  to  remark  with  pleasure  was  in  every 
house  seized  npon,  and  almost  worn  out  by  the 
frequent  handling  of  little  fingers,  his  own  chil- 
dren did  not  enjoy  it  till  the  lapse  of  many  years 
had  merdfnlly  softened  down  some  of  the  sad 
recollections  connected  with  it.  The  only  article 
that  1  can  remember  we  erer  reallv  thoroughly 
ei^oyed,  was  'Mrs.  Gardiner,  a  ilorticultursl 
Romance,'  and  even  this  was  composed  in  bed. 
But  the  illness  lie  was  then  suflferint^  from  was 
only  rheumatic  fever,  and  not  one  of  liis  dangeiv 
ous  attacks,  and  he  was  unusually  cheerful.  He 
sat  up  in  bed,  dictating;  it  to  my  mother,  inter- 
rupted by  our  bursts  of  irrepressible  laughter,  as 
joke  after  ioke  came  from  his  lips,  ho  nil  the 
while  laughing  and  relishing  it  as  much  as  we 
did.  Bnt  this  was  a  rare — mdeed  almost  soli- 
tary—instance;  for  he  could  not  usually  write 
so  well  at  any  time  as  at  night,  when  all  the 
house  was  quiet.  Our  family  rejoicings  were 
generally  when  the  work  was  over,  and  we  were 
too  thankful  to  be  rid  of  the  harass  and  harry,  to 
care  much  for  tlie  results  of  such  labor." 

"...  He  had,  for  years  past,  known,  as  well 
as  his  doctors,  his  own  frail  tenure  of  existence, 
and  had  more  than  once,  as  he  said  hinMelff 
'been  so  near  death's  door,  he  could  almost 
fancy  he  heard  the  creaking  of  the  hinses ; ' 
and  he  was  now  fully  aware  tlmt  at  last  his  feeble 
step  was  on  its  very  threshold.  With  this  knowl- 
edge he  wrote  the  following  beautiful  letter  to 
Sir  Robert  Peel— worthy  of  being  the  last  letter 
of  such  a  man. 

" '  Dear  Sir, — ^We  are  not  to  meet  in  the  flesh. 
Given  over  by  my  physicians  and  by  myself,  I 
am  only  kept  alive  by  frequent  instalments  of 
mulled  port  wine.  In  this  extremity  I  feel  a 
,  comfort,  for  which  I  cannot  refrain  from  again 
thanking  yon,  with  all  the  sincerity  of  a  dying 
man, — and  at  the  same  time,  bidding  you  a  re- 
spectful farewell. 

**  *  Thank  God !  my  mind  is  composed  and  my 
reason  undisturbed,  but  my  race  as  an  author  is 
run.  My  physical  debility  finds  no  tonic  virtue 
in  a  steel  pen,  otherwise  I  would  have  written 
one  more  paper — a  forewarning  one — against  an 
evil,  or  the  danger  of  it,  arising  from  a  literary 
movement  in  which  I  have  had  some  share,  a 
one-sided  humanity,  opposite  to  that  Catholic 
Shakspcarian  sympathy,  which  felt  with  king  as 
well  as  peasant,  and  duly  estimated  the  mortal 
temptations  of  both  stations.  Certain  classes  at 
the  poles  of  society  are  already  too  far  nSunder ; 
it  snould  be  the  duty  of  our  writers  to  draw 
them  nearer  by  kindly  attraction,  not  to  ng^pra- 
vate  the  existing  ropnlsion,  and  place  a  wider 
moral  gulf  between  rich  and  poor,  with  hate  on 
the  one  side  and  fear  on  the  other.  But  I  om 
too  weak  for  this  task,  the  last  I  had  set  myself; 
it  is  death  that  stops  my  pen,  you  see,  and  not 
the  pension. 

"  God  bless  you,  sir,  and  prosper  all  your 
measures  for  the  benefit  of  my  helorcd  country. 
"'I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  your  most 
grateful  and  obedient  servant. 

"  *  Thos.  Hood.'  " 
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ANGLIKG  AT  HOME  AND  ABROAD.* 

Treke  are  hills  beyond  Pentland,  and 
streams  beyond  Forth.  '  The  riyers  of  £ng- 
land»  Ireland,  Scotland,  and  Norway, .  do 
not  monopolize  all  the  salmon  fishing  of  the 
world.  The  author  of  one  of  the  books  be- 
fore us  begins  his  first  chapter  by  laying 
down  this  lundamentalpropositioii,  that  any 
one  who  doubts  that  Canada  has  its  share 
of  the  sport  is  mistaken.  He  believes  there 
is  as  good-salmon  fishing  in  Oemada  as  in 
any  oUier  part  of  the  world,  "  and  better, 
much  better,  than  in  a  ^reat^  many  highly 
Taunted  countries."  His  editor  is  even 
more  emphatic,  and  declares  that  on  the 
lakes  ana  rivers  of  British  America  fre- 
quented by  the  great  maskanonge,  salmon, 
bass,  white  fish,  etc.,  the  fisherman  from  the 
old  country,  would  find  such  scope  for  his 
art  that  home  fishing  would  appear  to  him 
very  tame  ever  after.  "  Take,"  says  the  au- 
thor, **  a  map  of  Canada,  find  out  Quebec ; 
then  run  your  eye  eastward  along  the  left 
hand  or  northern  side  of  the  river  and  Qulf 
of  St  Lawrence ;  you  will  see  many  streams 
marked  there ;  almost  every  one  of  them  is 
a  salmon  river,  and  in  every  one  of  them 
that  has  been  fished,  excellent  sport  has 
been  had,  and  heavy  fish  killed."  It  is  a 
pity  he  did  not  tell  us  this  a  few  months 
earlier  in  the  year,  for  we  ought  to  have 
been  off  from  Liverpool  on  the  first  Saturday 
in  May  in  order  to  arrive  at  Quebec  about 
the  middle  of  the  month,  and  have  time  to 
see  that  strange  old  city  and  its  magnificent 
environs,  and  to  make  the  necessary  prepa- 
rations for  the  anglinff  cruise,  upon  which  we 
should  have  started  aoout  the  ioth  of  June. 
The  salmon-fishing  season  is  generally  at  its 
height  on  the  Canadian  rivers  in  the  last 
week  of  June  or  the  first  week  of  July.  We 
shall,  therefore,  not  see  Quebec  this  year, 
nor  Montreal,  chief  of  Canadian  cities,  clean, 
handsome,  and  solid  in  appearance,  on  which 
a  Yankee  pronounced  his  opinion;  ''Well, 
I  guess  it  looks  like  a  city  tnat  was  bought 
and  paid  for."  One  migot,  perhaps,  even 
yet  arrive  in  time  to  intmept  a  f»w  belated 
"water-angels,"  as  a  Yankee  writer  calls 
salmon ; '  and  even  should  this  hope  fkil  the 
enthusiastic  sportsman,  he  would  have  whale 
fishing  in  the  St  Lawrence  to  fall  back  upon, 
or  he  might  immortalize  himself  by  being 
the  first  to  drag  to  shore  another  ferocious 
and  hitherto  uncaptured  monster  occasion- 
ally to  be  met  in  that  river.  Says  our  au- 
thor:— 

*  Salmon  Fitlting  in  Canada.  By  a  Resident 
Edited  by  Colonel  Sir  Jnmes  Kdwnrd  Alexander, 
Knt.,  K.O.L.S.,  Fourteenth  Kegiment,  Author  of 
*•  Kxplomtions  in  America,  Africa,  etc."  With 
lUustrntions.    Published  by  Longman  and  Co. 
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"  At  this  moment  I  have  before  me  an  official 
'  B^x>rt  of  the  Commissioners  for  exploring  the 
coantry  lying  between  the  Rivers  Sagnenny, 
Saint  Maurice,  and  Saint  Lawrence/  ordered 
to  be  printed  by  tho  Honse  of  Assembly  on  the 
2Sd  or  March,  1831.  These  commissioners  are 
gentlemen  of  tho  highest  respectabilitpr  and  in- 
telligonoe,  Messienrs  Andrew  and  Dand  Stuart, 
who  would  not  bo  likely  to  be  deceived  in  a  mat- 
ter of  the  kind,  and  would  be  tho  last  men  to 
attempt  a  deception  upon  others.  At  pp.  10 
and  17  of  their  report,  are  the  following  words, 
being  an  extract  from  the  journal  kept  upon  the 
occasion:— 

" '  Sunday,  Aumtst  26M,  1829.— Embarked  at 
seven  a.m.  to  go  down  to  Baie  do  rEchafTand  du 
Basque,  or  Rivibje  aux  Canards ;  but,  when  we 
reached  tho  Point  of  Baio  des  Roches,  the  wind« 
blew  too  hord  for  us  to  proceed,  and  wo  put 
ashore  in  a  little  cove  till  noon,  when  wo  em- 
barked again,  and  kept  close  in  shore,  with  the 
tide  and  wind  in  our  favor.  Wo  had  not  pro- 
cec<lcd  far,  when  wo  were  pursued  by  a  mon- 
strous fish  of  proy,  in  consequence  of  which  wo 
put  ashore  again.  Tho  animal  was  four  hours 
about  us,  and  apparently  watching  us.  It  came 
sometimes  within  twenty  feet  of  tho  rock  on 
which  we  were.  It  was  at  least  from  twcntv  to 
twenty-five  feet  long,  and  shaped  exactly  like  a 
piko;  its  jaws  wero  from  five  to  six  feet  long, 
with  a  row  of  largo  teeth  on  each  side,  of  a  yel- 
lowish color.  It  kept  itself  sometimes  for  nearly 
a  minuto  on  the  surface  of  tho  water.  At  five 
P.M.,  seeing  nothing  mora  of  it  wo  embarked 
again,  keeping  close  in  shore,  and  at  seven  p.m. 
put  in  for  the  night  at  tho  fishing-hut  nt  Echaf- 
fand  da  Basque.  Two  men,  named  Baptisto 
Simord  and  Coton  Fclion,  who  were  on  their 
way  to  Malbay,  hunting  for  seals,  put  in  at  the 
same  time  as  we  did.  Thermometer  71^,  77^, 
and  690.' " 

This  book,  besides  bein|f  full  of  special^ 
and  we  doubt  not  authentic,  information,  ia 
very  amusing,  and  is  adorned  with  head  and 
tail  pieces  in  an  original  and  highly  comic 
style.  The  author,  an  Irishman  long  resi- 
dent in  Canada,  is  a  capital  8tor}'-tellcr,  a 
clever  draughtsman,  and  a  parson  par-dessuB 
le  march^,  in  proof  whereof  he  actually  treata 
his  readers  to  a  sermon — a  regular  sermon 
on  the  text  "I  go  a  fishing"  (John  xzi,  3). 

Mr.  Simeon,  the  author  of  a  very  pleasant 
volume  of  Stmy  Notes  teaches  his  readers 
not  only  how  to  catch  all  sorts  of  fish  in  fresh 
water  and  salt,  but  how  to  cook  a  fish  when 
they  have  caught  him. 

*'  There  is  a  way  of  dressing  fish,  which  may 
bo  resorted  to  by  tho  side  of  the  water  with  pleas- 
ure (and  not  without  advantage  should  your 
stock  of  provisions  run  short),  during  tho  middle 
of  the  day,  when  fish  do  not  generally  feed  so 
freely  as  at  tho  other  times,  and  when  your 
sport  is  often  improved  by  giving  them,  as  well 
as  yourself,  a  rc^t.  It  is  managed  as  follows : 
first  collect  a  lot  of  small  diy  wood  and  set  it  on 
fire ; — when  a  sufficient  quantity  of  ashes  has 
I  been  thus  obtained,  which  will  be  soon  done. 
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take  a  eheot  of  paper  (an  old  newspaper  will  do)  j 
and  wet  it  thoroughly ;  shake  the  drops  off  it, 
and  then,  filling  the  mouth  of  your  fish  with  salt, 
vrmp  him  up  in  it  just  as  ho  is,  uncleaned, '  sim- 
plex tmmunditiis/  and  digging  a  |;raTe  for  him 
in  your  ash-heap,  put  him  txMil^  into  it,  coyer- 
infT  ^m  well  up  afterwards  with  hot  ashes. 
When  you  think  ho  ought  to  be  done,  allowinfl; 
from  ten  minutes  to  a  quarter  of  an  hour  acconf 
ing  to  his  size,  partially  uncover  him  and  tear 
off  a  small  piece  of  his  winding-sheet.  If  his 
skin  comes  off  with  it  he  is  sufficiently  done, 
and  out  with  him.  Should,  howoTcr,  the  pa|)er 
come  off  minus  tho  skin,  cover  him  up  again, 
and  give  him  a  little  more  law,  until  this  test 
shows  him  to  bo  perfectly  done.  On  being 
turned  out  of  his  envelope,  the  whole  of  his  skin 
should  adhere  to  it.  As  for  his  inside,  you  ma^ 
disregard  it  altogether,  or  opening  him,  turn  it 
out,  which  you  will  find  there  is  not  tho  slight- 
est difficulty  iu  doing  en  masse.  Pepper  and 
salt  him,  if  vou  have  such  condiments  b^  you, 
and  you  will  only  be  sorry  that  your  own  lutchon 
does  not  afford  you  tho  means  of  dressing  your 
fish  thus  at  homo." 

But  why  should  it  not  P  The  ashes  of  a 
turf  fire  mij^ht  be  used  for  the  purpose,  and 
a  cheap  artificial  turf,  which  would  serve  for 
it  yery  well,  is  hawked  about  the  streets  of 
London  for  the  use  of  laundresses. 

"  Wo  have  heard  of  strange  modes  of  dressing 
food  in  use  amongst  uncivilized  tribes,  but  I 
doubt  whether  any  '  traveller's  talcs '  have  ven- 
tured on  tho  description  of  one  more  eccentric 


than  tho  following  mode  of  preparing  Skate  for 
the  table,  the  ingenuity  of  which  is  only  sur- 
passed by  it5  exceeding  nostiness,  and  which  I 
WAS  not  a  little  taken  -nback  at  finding  adopted 
in  a  comer  of  our  own  enlightened  Kingdom. 
Tho  fish,  when  cleaned  (n  somewhat  unnecessary 
preliminary  one  would  think),  is  buried  in  wet 
none^ung,  where  it  is  allowed  to  soak  for  about 
twenty-four  hours.  It  is  then  taken  out  (washed, 
we  hope),  and  boiled  for  the  table,  wnen  it  is 
presented  as  '  Sour  Skate ' — '  a  varra  dolcecions 
dish,'  according  to  m^  informant,  who  evidently 
spoke  of  it  with  considerable  gusto.  If,  as  has 
been  asserted,  the  progress  of  the  gastronomic 
art  affords  a  fair  test  by  which  to  estimate  the 
march  of  civilization,  what  conclusion  might  not 
be  drawn  from  this  little  circumstance  with  re- 
gard to  our  friends  of  the  Hebrides  ? 

"  If  some  of  the  Scotch  have  strange  fancies 
in  tho  matter  of  diet,  theur  cattle  it  would  seem, 
occasionally  take  after  them  in  this  respect.  I 
was  one  day  fishing  the  Ness  out  of  a  boat,  when 
I  noticed  a  cow  inquisitively  examining  some 
things  which  I  had  left  by  the  water-side.  On 
landing  I  found  she  had  been  influenced  bv  other 
motives  than  those  of  mere  curiosity,  having 
eaten  up  the  whole  of  one  side  (the  button  halQ 
of  a  new  mackintosh.  Happefiihg  shortly  after- 
wards to  meet  the  miller  whose  property  she 
was,  I  exhibited  to  him  the  mangled  evidence 
of  her  misdeeds,  expecting  at  least  to  meet  with 
something  like  sympathy  for  my  loss.  His  sym- 
pathies were  however  all  on  the  other  side.  He 
surveyed  it  for  some  time  in  silence  and  with  an 
air  of  dejection,  and  then  simply  exdaimed, 
'  Eh,  but  she'll  no  be  the  better  o'the  buttons.' " 


A  Celtic  Dictioxart. — The  importance  of 
the  Celtic  language,  and  the  position  which  it 
holds  in  comparative  pliilology,  are  now  fully 
recognized  by  continental  scholars,  who  natu- 
rally look  to  Ireland  for  the  assistance,  not  to  be 
obtained  elsewhere,  necessary  for  the  prosecu- 
tion of  such  studies.  Tho  great  want  is  a  dic- 
tionary, comprehending  the  existing  remains  of 
the  language,  and  brought  out  in  a  creditable 
and  scholarlike  manner.  To  effect  this  object 
the  committee  appointed  by  the  councils  of  the 
Irish  Archasological  and  Celtic  Societies  are 
taking  active  steps,  by  appealing  to  the  public 
for  support,  to  carry  this  laudable  undertaking 
into  effect.  This  support  we  are  confident  they 
will  have,  not  only  from  those  interested  in  lit- 
erature, but  from  the  millions  of  the  United 
Kingdom  who  claim  a  Celtic  origin.  Contribu- 
tions will  be  received  and  acknowledged  by  Ed- 


ward Clibbom,  Esq.,  Boyal  Irish  Academy,  19 
Dawson  Street,  Duolin,  to  whom  post-office  or- 
ders may  be  made  pavtfble,  and  a  list  of  sub- 
scribers will  bo  published  as  soon  as  possible 
after  the  1st  of  July. 

Trb  BorticuHuri$t  opens  with  an  essay  on 
Flat  Culture,  bv  the  editor.  By  flat  culture  is 
meant  the  method  which,  in  the  cultivation  of 
Indian  com,  potatoes,  beans,  etc.,  keeps  the 
ground  between  the  different  clusters  of  plants 
perfectly  level,  instead  of  forming  it  into  hill- 
ocks. Mr.  Mead  professes  to  have  fully  tried 
both  the  flat  culture  and  the  hilling  system,  and 
gives  his  decided  approval  to  tho  former.  Its 
advantages  are  that  it  re<^uire8  less  labor,  admits 
of  a  more  thorough  cultivation  of  the  soil,  les- 
sens the  evil  of  drought,  admits  of  the  use  of  the 
most  improved  agricultural  implements,  and  pre- 
supposes a  thorough  preparation  of  tho  soiL 
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SAINT  BRANDAN. GLORY  IN  THE  GRASP  OF  FRANCE. 


SAINT  BgANDAN. 

Saiht  Bbandxh  Bails  the  Northern  Moiar 
The  brotherhoods  of  saints  ore  clad. 

He  greets  them  once,  he  soils  again : 
So  late !— such  storms  I — The  Saint  is  mad ! 

He  heard  across  the  howling  seas 
Chime  convent  bells  on  wrintiy  nights ; 

He  saw  on  spray-swept  Hebrides 
Twinkle  the  monastery  lights ; 

Bat  north,  still  north;  Saint  Brandan  steer'd : 
And  now  no  bells,  no  convents  more ! 

The  hurtling  polar  lights  are  near'd ; 
The  sea  without  a  human  shore. 

At  last— (it  was  the  Christmas  night ; 

Stars  shone  after  a  day  of  storm)— 
He  sees  float  near  an  iceberg  white. 

And  on  it — Clirist !— a  living  form ! 

Tljat  furtive  mien — that  scowling  eye— 
Of  hair  that  black.and  tuAed  ^11^^ 

It  is— oh,  where  shall  Brandan  fly  ? 
The  traitor  Judos,  out  of  hell  1 

Palsied  with  terror,  Brandan  sate ; 

The  moon  was  bright,  the  iceberg  near. 
He  hears  a  voice  sigh  humbly,  "  Wait ! 

By  high  permission  I  am  here. 

"  One  moment  wait,  thou  holy  nun  I 
On  earth  ray  crime,  my  death,  they  knew  : 

My  name  is  under  all  men's  ban : 
Ah,  tell  them  of  my  respite  too  I 

^  Tell  them,  one  blessed  Christnuis  night— 

(It  was  the  first  after  I  came. 
Breathing  self-murder,  frenzy,  spite. 

To  rue  my  guilt  in  endless  flame)— ^ 

"  I  felt,  as  if  I  in  torment  lay 

'Mid  the  souls  plagu'd  by  Heavenly  Power, 
An  Angel  touch  mine  arm,  and  say— 

Go  haice  and  cool  th/idfan  hour  I 

" '  Ah,  whence  this  mercy,  I>)rd  1 '  I  aaid. 

ITie  leper  recollect,  said  he. 
Who  ask*d  the  passers^y  for  aid, 

In  Joppa,  and  thy  charity, 

"  Then  I  remembor'd  how  I  wen^ 
In  Joppa,  through  the  public  street, 

One  mom,  when  the  sirocco  spent 
Its  storms  of  dust,  with  burning  heat ; 

"  And  in  the  street  a  leper  sate. 

Shivering  with  fever,  naked,  old : 
Sand  rak'd  his  sores  fh>m  heel  to  pate : 

The  hot  wind  fever'd  him  fivefold. 

**He  gaz'd  upon  me  as  I  passed. 
And  murmur'd,  Help  ww,  orldiel-^ 

To  the  poor  wretch  my  cloak  I  cast. 
Saw  him  look  eas'd,  and  hurried  by. 

"  O  Brandan !    Think,  what  grace  divine, 
What  blessing  must  true  goodness  sbtywok 

When  semblance  of  it  faint,  like  mine, 
Hath  sncli  inalienable  power  I 


"  W«ll-fed,  wcll-qloth'd,  well-friended,  I 
Did  that  chanoe  act  o£gaod,ifaat  onef 

Then  went  my  way  to  kill  and  lie— 
Foigot  my  deed  as  soon  as  done. 

"  That  germ  of  kindness,  in  the  womb 
Of  mercy  caught,  did  not  expire  : 

Outlives  my  guilt,  outlives  my  doom. 
And  friends  me  in  the  pit  of  fire. 

"  Once  every  year,  when  carols  wake, 
On  earth,  the  Christmas  night's  repose. 

Arising  from  the  Sinners'  Lake, 
I  journey  to  these  healing  snows. 

"I  stanch  with  ice  my  burning  breast. 
With  silence  balm  my  whiriing  brain. 

0  Brandan  I  to  this  hour  of  rest, 
That  Joppa  leper's  ease  was  pain  1 " 

Tears  started  to  Saint  Brandan's  eyes : 
Ho  bow'd  his  head ;  he  breath'd  a  pnyer. 

When  ho  look'd  up— tenantless  lies 
The  iceb^ig  in  the  frosty  air  I 

„      ,   -^  Matthew  Abhoid 

— Frasers  Magazine, 
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GLORT  IN  THE  GBASP  OP  FRANCE. 

Bbaujbous  France  has  now  a  ebanct 

To  wii>  immortal  glory, 
Not  by  triumph  in  tlie  dance. 

Nor  yet  by  conquest  gory. 
Let'  her  stand  and  hold  her  hand. 

With  England's  linked  together. 
Leaving  Garibaldi's  band, 

The  storm  of  war  to  weather. 

Soon,  would  she  with  us  agree, 

On  strict  non-interference. 
Of  all  oppressors  Italy 

Would  make  a  thorough  deanmoo ; 
Soon  expel,  or  quickly  quell. 

King,  kaiser,  priest  fanatic, 
Free,  as  somebody  said  well. 

From  Alps  to  Adriatic. 

Lasting  iame  Napoleon's  name 

Would  shout  with  acclamation ; 
If  he  would  abjure  the  game. 

So  mean,  of  annexation : 
To  llieend  ho  did  pretend 

When  first  the  ball  he  started, 
Woidd  he.  he  so  good  ^  friend 

As  not  to  prove  false-hearted. 

France  for  bright  ideas  to  fight 

Vaunts  herself— to  free  a 
Land  enslaved  by  foreign  miefat 

What  a  fine  idea  I 
If  she  "fought "  for  this,  nor  thought 

Of  prey,  to  France  all  honor; 
3«M  advamitte  if  she  sought, 

False  Humbug  I— out  upon  her  I 
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From  Eraser's  Mftgazine. 
CONCERNING  THK  WORRIES  OP  LIFE, 
AND   HOW   TO  MEET  THEM. 

Here  are  the  long  slips  of  paper  again, 
covered  with  thoughts  upon  the  suhject  you 
sec.  For  many  days  that  suhject  Ims  heen 
gimmcring  in  the  wiiter's  mind;  and  now 
he  wishes  to  present  to  the  thoughtful  reader 
certain  suggestions,  which  hoth  reader  and 
writer  may  perhaps  be  the  better  for  remem- 
bering and  acting  on.  The  pages  which  fol- 
low are  to  be  regarded  as  of  tne  nature  of 
a  moral  medicine,  which  I  trust  may  prove 
at  once  alterative,  anodyne,  and  tonic.  But 
you  are  aware,  m^  friend,  that  when  you 
or  any  of  your  family  get  a  little  out  of  sorts, 
your  physician  is  not  content  to  tell  you 
merely  the  medicine  which  you  must  take ;  he 
tells  you  with  equal  particularity  the  way  in 
which  you  are  to  take  it.  The  vial  does  not 
come  home  from  the  druggist's  bearing  sim- 

athe  l^R^nd  that  it  is  steel,  laudanum,  or 
er.  Thai  is  all  very  well,  but  it  is  not 
sufficient  Upon  careful  inspection  you  will 
discover  a  further  inscription,  setting  forth 
how  many  drops  you  are  to  imbibe  at  once, 
and  how  frequently  and  at  what  seasons  d 
the  day  you  are  to  repeat  the  imbibition. 
Suffer  me  to  exercise  a  similar  prerogative 
with  regard  to  the  medicinal  gum  wmch  I 
offer  to  the  wearied  and  worried  mind.  And 
in  addition  to  the  title  of  my  essay,  which  is 
Concerning  the  Worries  of  Life^  and  how  to 
Meet  them,  let  me  write  what  in  my  case  is 
analogous  to  the  doctor's  For  Mrs,  Smith: 
Fifteen  drops  to  he  taken  at  bedtime,  in  the 
following  direction :  For  Thoughtful  People: 
To  be  read  quietly,  leiswrdy,  wid  slowly,  and 
when  alon^. 

For,  as  you  know,  physical  medicines  may 
be  taken  at  such  times  and  in  such  ways  that 
they  shall  do  no  good  whatsoever.  And  I 
am  well  aware  that  this  essay,  like  all  the 
other  essays  whic)i  this  hand  has  written  for 
Fraser,  may  have  a  similar  fate.  It  may  be 
read  by  the  wrong  people ;  it  may  be  read 
at  the  wrong  time  and  place.  By  the  wrong 
people;  by  people  whom  it  will  merely 
serve  to  irritate  and  annoy :  by  men  whose 
nen-ous  system  is  so  rudely  vigorous  that 
they  will  despise  alike  the  little  worries  I 
describe,  and  the  little  remedies  I  suggest 
for  them.  I  am  acquainted  with  human  be- 
in^  to  whom  I  should  no  more  think  of  of- 
fenng  one  of  these  essays,  than  I  should 
think  of  walking  into  Mr.  Smith's  stable, 
and  reading  it  to  the  horses  that  run  in  his 
drag.  This  is  said,  God  knows,  in  no  super- 
cilious spirit :  it  is  not  that  I  believe  such 
fersons  either  worse  or  better  than  me :  only 
know  that  they  are  auite  difiereni  from  me. 
But  I  am  not  so  mucL  afraid  of  my  essays 
.getting  into  the  hands  of  the  wrong  people ; 
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for  the  man  who  fbels  at  once  that  he  has 
no  sympathy  at  oil  with  their  writer  will  speed- 
ily throw  them  aside ;  and  as  for  his  opin- 
ion of  them,  thai  is  neither  here  nor  there. 
The  thing  I  mainly  dread  is,  that  the  people 
for  whom  I  write  should  read  these  pages  in 
the  wrong  way.  An  immense  deal  depends 
in  the  case  of  quiet  and  not  brilliant  writing, 
which  yet  cost  some  thought,  upon  the  sur- 
rounding^ amid  which  it  is  read.  And  the 
essay-wnter,  as  he  traces  his  successive  lines, 
has  m  his  mind's  eye  some  ideal  reader  read- 
ing his  essay  in  some  ideal  place  and  time. 
But  in  his  calculation  in  these  respects,  the 
essayist  is  no  doubt  often  sadly  mistaken. 
Here  is  a  great  advantage  which  one  has  in 
writing  a  sermon,  as  compared  with  writing 
an  essay.  In  writing  your  sermon  you  have 
your  congregation  before  your  mental  view. 
You  have  before  you  the  time  and  the  place 
where  it  is  to  be  preached.  You  see  the 
church :  you  remember  the  pulpit :  you  pic- 
ture to  yourself  the  faces  and  aspect  of  the 
consre^ition :  you  instinctively  recognize 
the  nour  of  the  day  at  which  you  will  give 
out  your  text  and  begin  your  discourse :  you 
maintain  intuitively  and  involuntarily  a  cer- 
tain keeping  between  what  you  write,  and 
all  these  attendant  circumstances.  But  the 
essayist  writes  for  people  he  has  never  seen ; 
who  will  read  his  essay  in  chambers  unknown 
to  him :  in  comfortable  easy-chairs  by  warm 
fires :  on  stiff  chairs  with  no  arms  in  cold 
comers :  in  lonely  lodgings :  amid  a  great 
shouting  of  little  children :  with  the  accom- 
paniment of  a  stupid  old  woman  talking  on 
in  a  husky  voice  :  with  their  hard  hats  on 
their  heac(s  in  the  reading-rooms  of  Koyal 
Exchan^s,  Athensums,  and  Philosophical 
Institutions  ;  in  a  great  hurry,  and  standing : 
auite  leisurely,  and  reclining :  beside  a  win- 
dow that  looks  out  on  evergreens  and  roses : 
beside  a  window,  seldom  cleaned,  that  com- 
mands a  slushv  street,  depressing  with  its 
brown,  holf-meited  snow.  IIow  can  you 
adapt  yourself  to  all  these  different  people 
and  their  difierent  circumstances  ?  The  ma- 
terial which  suits  one  wiU  not  suit  the  rest. 
The  essay  suited  to  be  read  after  dinner  will 
not  do  for  reading  after  breakfast  That 
which  is  intended  lor  a  man,  resting  and  pen- 
sive, when  the  day's  work  is  over,  would  be 
most  incompatible  with  the  few  minutes  for 
which  the  busy,  energetic  man  takes  up  the 
magazine  at  9.50.  A.M.,  while  waiting  for  the 
conveyance  which  is  to  come  at  10  ,and  con- 
vey him  to  his  office  or  his  chambers.  And  so 
it  18  at  the  present  time,  I  desire  not  only  to 
provide  the  written  pages,  but  to  explain 
where  and  when  thej  are  to  be  read :  not  only 
to  provide  the  medicine,  but  to  say  how  it  is 
to  DC  made  use  of.  Let  it  then  be  understood 
that  this  essay  is  to  be  read  in  the  eveningi 
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in  the  leisurely  hour  of  a  thoughtful  person, 
after  the  day's  toil  is  over,  and  when  there  is 
nothinfi^  more  to  look  forward  to  in  the  way 
of  work.  Sit  down,  my  friend,  in  an  easy- 
chair  by  the  fireside:  feel  that  you  have 
plenty  of  time :  then  let  these  pages  be  read 
in  quiet. 

Let  me  explain  why  I  saj  so  much  of  the 
external  circumstances  which  I  hold  to  be 
absolutely  essential  to  the  proper  reading  of 
this  essay,  and  of  many  which  nave  gone  be- 
fore it  One  day  in  the  month  of  Januaij 
of  this  year,  I  went  to  a  certain  large  insti- 
tution in  a  certain  great  city,  where  news- 
papers and  periodicals  are  provided  for  the 
amusement  and  instruction  of  many  hun- 
dreds of  readers.  I  think  I  see  it  yet,  the 
great,  lofty,  vaxdted  chamber,  where  scores 
of  newspapers  were  extended  on  firames,  and 
scores  more  lay  on  tables ;  while  many  read- 
ers roved  from  printed  sheet  to  printed  sheet, 
like  the  bee  from  flower  to  flower ;  and  many 
more,  silent  and  intent,  were  going  eagerly 
at  the  paper  which  they  held  most  dear.  I 
see  it  yet,  the  magazine-room,  where  there 
lay  on  certain  tables  copies  of  every  monthly 
and  quarterly  published  in  Britam,  a  vast 
arrav.  And  there,  not,  as  in  my  humble 
dwelHng,  a  cherished  and  solitary  guest,  but 
only  a  unit  in  a  multitude,  it  lay,  sad-col- 
ored externally,  but  radiant  within  with  in- 
tellectual and  moral  brightness,  the  Maga- 
zine ON  Fraser,  suitable  alike  for  Coun- 
try AND  for  Town.  Advancing  as  tow- 
ards a  friend,  I  seized  the  periodical,  and 
carelessly  turned  over  its  leaves  amid  that 
hum  of  men,  and  that  slamming  of  opening 
and  shutting  doors.  At  length  my  eye 
rested  on  a  certain  article.  It  is  unneces- 
sary to  specify  what  the  article  was  about ; 
let  it  suffice  to  say  that  its  title  began  with 
Concerning ;  that  modest  word  to  which  no 
reviewer  has  hitherto  done  justice,  which 
hints  that  though  the  essay  may  say  various 
things  about  a  subject,  it  does  not  pretend 
to  exhaust  the  subject,  but  leaves  a  vast  deal 
more  to  say.  Witn  much  satisfaction  I  per- 
ceived that  the  pages  which  bore  that  article 
were  remarkably  dirty.  Indeed,  I  do  not 
think  I  ever  saw  dirtier  pages:  and  by  a 
subtle  process  of  ratiocination,  I  arrived  at 
the  conviction  that  those  dirty  pages  must 
have  been  pressed  by  many  hands,  while  the 
lines  they  bore  were  read  by  many  eyes. 
My  first  emotion  was  one  of  exultation.  I 
am  a  popular  author,  thought  I  to  myself! 
And  considering  that  hardly  any  of  my 
neighbors  know  that  I  ever  wrote  for  the 

Sress,  and  that  my  nearest  relations  sel- 
om  take  the  trouole  of  perusing  my  arti- 
cles, the  extreme  novelty  of  the  reflection 
produced  a  pardonable  elation.  But  other 
tJioughts  followed.    I  felt  the  influence  of 


the  scene.  A  subdued  buzz  filled  the  air : 
people  were  constantly  coming  in  and  going 
out :  and  moving  from  place  to  place :  every 
one  had  his  hat  on,  and  of  course  every  one's 
head  was  uncomfortable.  There  were  no 
easy-chairs  on  which  to  lean  back  and  read : 
people  were  sitting  on  forms,  leaning  for- 
ward  on  tables,  and  reading  in  that  posture. 
It  was  between  eleven  and  twelve  o'clock 
A.M. ;  and  one  felt  that  the  day's  task  of 
work  was  yet  to  do.  And  when,  under  all 
these  impressions,  I  turned  over  the  leaves, 
I  declare  I  did  not  recognize  my  own  arti- 
cle. It  seemed  thorougoly  out  of  keeping 
with  every  thing  there.  I  could  not  under- 
stand it,  or  follow  it,  or  sympathize  with  it« 
in  that  feverish,  hurried  atmosphere.  It  was 
a  faintly  flavored  thing,  that  nad  no  chance 
by  the  side  of  short,  tlmlling,  exciting  tales, 
in  this  and  that  clever  periodical.    How  the 

fagcs  ever  got  dirty,  I  cannot  imagine ;  for 
know  I  coxdd  not  have  read  them  there 
myself.  Do  not,  friendly  reader,  try  to  pe- 
ruse my  essays  in  such  a  place.  They  can- 
not stand  it.'  Laudanum,  suitably  applied, 
is  an  efficient  medicine ;  but  it  would  pro- 
duce no  eficct  if  rubbed  on  the  palm  of  the 
hand.    And  the  writer's  essays,  which  he 

fladly  believes  have  served  some  good  anA 
indly  ends  to  many  sympathetic  though  un- 
known friends,  will  never  serve  these  ends 
unless  they  are  read  in  the  fashion  on  which 
I  have  abeady  insisted.  Therefore  would  I 
(so  to  speak)  label  this  article  or  disserta- 
tion not  simply  with  its  title,  but  with  that 
further  direction  which  is  given  on  the  preced- 
ing page.  Let  me  carry  my  idea  to  a  greater 
lengfth.  I  said  that  most  bottles  of  med^- 
icine  bear  not  only  the  name  of  their  con- 
tents, but  directions  for  the  use  of  their  con- 
tents. This  is  not  so,  however,  with  alL 
Sometimes,  when  the  medicine  has  been 
taken  for  a  long  time,  it  bears  only  TAe 
Mixture  as  formerly,  'The  patient,  it  is  un- 
derstood, luiows  so  weU  how  to  take  it,  and 
when,  that  it  is  needless  to  repeat  the  direc- 
tion for  its  use.  Let  me  please  myself  with 
the  belief  that  many  valued  friends,  when 
they  discern  an  essay  with  the  old  initials, 
will  know,  without  telling  anew,  how  it  ought 
to  be  read.  It  is  The  Mixture  as  before. 
Let  it  be  taken  in  the  old  way.  And  kindly 
try  to  put  up  with  a  fashion,  both  in  thouglu 
and  word,  which  you  may  truly  believe  is 
not  intended  to  be  either  egotistical  or  af- 
fected. 

But  now  to  my  proper  task.  I  have  cer- 
tain suggestions  to  ofier  Concerning  the  TTor- 
ries  of  Life,  and  Eow  to  Meet  them,  I  am 
quite  aware  that  the  reader  of  a  metaphysi- 
cal  turn,  after  he  has  read  my  essay,  moyba 
disposed  to  find  fkult  with  its  title.  Tha 
plan  which  is  to  be  advocated  for  the  treat- 
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ment  t)f  the  Worries  of  Life,  can  only  in  a 
modified  sense  be  described  slb  Meeting  them. 
You  cannot  be  said  to  face  a  thing  on  which 
Tou  turn  your  back.  You  cannot  accurately 
DC  descriocd  as  meeting  a  man  whom  you 
valk  away  from.  You  do  not,  in  strictness, 
regard  a  thing  in  any  mode  or  fashion,  which 
you  do  not  regard  at  alL  But,  after  intense 
reflection,  I  could  devise  no  title  that  set 
out  my  subject  so  well  as  the  present :  and 
80  here  it  is.  Perfection  is  not  generally 
attainable  in  human  doings.  It  is  enough, 
if  things  are  so,  that  they  mU  do.  No  doubt 
this  is  no  excuse  for  not  making  them  as  good 
as  one  can.  But  the  fact  is,  as  you  get 
older,  you  seldom  have  time  to  write  down 
any  plausible  excuse,  before  you  see  a  crush- 
ing answer  to  it.  The  man  who  has  thought 
longest  comes  back  to  the  point  at  which 
the  man  stands  who  has  hardly  thought  at 
all.  He  feels,  more  deeply  year  by  year,  the 
truth  of  the  grand  axiom,  tnat  Much  may  he 
$aid  on  Both  Sides. 

Now,  my  reader,  you  shall  have,  in  a  very 
brief  space,  the  essence  of  my  theory  as  to 
the  treatment  of  human  worry. 

Let  us  picture  to  ourselves  a  man,  living 
in  a  pleasant  home,  in  the  midst  of  a  beauti- 
ful country.  Pleasing  scenes  are  all  around 
him,  wherever  he  can  look.  There  are  ever- 
greens and  grass,  fields  and  hedgerows, 
nills  and  streams ;  in  the  distance  the  sea, 
and  somewhat  nearer,  the  smoke  of  a  little 
country  town.  Now,  what  would  you  think 
of  this  man,  if  he  utterly  refused  to  look  at 
the  cheerful  and  beautiful  prospects  which 
everywhere  invite  his  eye  j  ana  spent  the 
trhole  day  gazing  intently  at  the  dunghill, 
and  hanging  over  the  pigsty  ?  And  all  this 
thouffh  his  taste  were  not  so  peculiar  as  to 
lead  him  to  take  any  pleasure  in  the  con- 
templation of  the  pigsty  or  the  dunghill ;  all 
this,  though  he  had  a  more  than  ordinary 
dislike  to  contemplate  pigsties  or  dunghills? 
No  doubt  you  woiud  say,  the  man  is  a  mono- 
maniac. 

And  yet,  my  reader,  don't  you  know  (pos- 
sibly from  your  own  experience)  that  in  the 
moral  world  many  men  and  women  do  a 
thing  precisely  analojg^ous,  without  ever  being 
suspected  of  insamtyP  Don't  you  know 
that  multitudes  of  human  beings  turn  away 
from  the  many  blessing  of  their  lot,  and 
dwell  and  brood  upon  its  worries?  Don't 
you  know  that  multitudes  persistently  look 
away  from  the  numerous  pleasant  things  they 
mignt  contemplate,  and  look  fixedly  and  al- 
most constantly  at  painful  and  disagreeable 
things  ?  You  sit  aown,  my  friend,  in  your 
snug  library,  beside  the  evening  fire.  The 
blast  without  is  hardly  heard  through  the 
drawn  curtains.  Your  wife  is  there,  and  your 
two  grown-up  daughters.    You  feel  thaiuLful 
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that  after  the  bustle  of  the  day,  you  have 
this  quiet  retreat  where  you  may  rest,  and 
refit  yourself  for  another  day  with  its  bustle. 
But  the  conversation  goes  on.  Nothing  is 
talked  of  but  the  fEulings  of  the  servants  and 
the  idleness  and  impudence  of  your  boys ; 
unless  indeed  it  be  the  supercilious  bow  with 
which  Mrs.  Snooks  that  afternoon  passed 
your  wife,  and  the  fact  that  the  pleasant  din- 
ner-party at  which  you  assisted  the  evening 
before  at  Mr.  Smith's,  has  been  ascertained 
to  have  been  one  of  a  second-chop  charac- 
ter, his  more  honored  guests  havin|f  dined 
on  the  previous  day.  Every  petty  disagree- 
able in  your  lot,  in  short,  is  brought  out, 
turned  ingeniously  in  every  possible  li^ht, 
and  aggravated  and  exaggerated  to  the  high- 
est degree.  The  natuim  and  necessary  re- 
sult follows.  An  hour,  or  less,  of  this  dis- 
cipline brings  all  parties  to  a  sulky  and 
snappish  frame  of  mmd.  And  instead  of  the 
cheeHui  and  thankful  mood  in  which  you 
were  disposed  to  be  when  you  sat  down,  you 
find  that  vour  whole  moral  nature  is  janred 
and  out  of  gear.  And  your  wife,  your  daugh- 
ters, and  yourself,  pass  into  mood^  sullen 
silence,  over  your  books — ^books  wmch  you 
are  not  likely  for  this  evening  to  much  ap- 
preciate or  enjoy.  Now,  I  put  it  to  every 
sensible  reader,  whether  there  be  not  a  great 
deal  too  much  of  this  kind  of  thing.  Are 
there  not  families  that  never  spend  a  ^uiet 
evening  together,  without  embittering  it  by 
raking  up  every  unpleasant  subject  in  their 
lot  and  history  ?  Tnere  are  folk  who,  both 
in  their  own  case  and  that  of  others,  seem 
to  find  a  strange  satisfaction  in  sticking  the 
thorn  in  the  hand  further  in :  even  in  twist- 
ing the  dagger  in  the  heart.  Their  lot  has 
its  innumerable  blessings,  but  they  will  not 
look  at  these.  Let  the  view  around  in  a 
hundred  directions  be  ever  so  charming, 
they  cannot  be  got  to  turn  their  mental  view 
in  one  of  these.  They  persist  in  keeping 
nose  and  eyes  at  the  moral  pigsty. 

Oh,  what  a  blessing  it  would  be  if  we  hu- 
man beings  could  turn  away  our  mind's  eye 
at  will,  as  we  can  our  physical !  As  we  can 
turn  away  from  an  ugly  view  in  the  material 
world,  and  look  at  a  pleasing  one ;  if  we 
could  but  do  the  like  in  the  world  of  mind ! 
As  you  turn  your  back  on  a  dunghill,  or  a 
foul,  stagnant  ditch :  if  you  could  so  turn 
your  back  on  your  servants'  errors,  on  your 
children's  faults,  on  the  times  when  you 
made  a  fool  of  yourself,  on  the  occasions 
when  sad  disappointment  came  your  way, — 
in  short,  upon  those  prospects  which  are 
painful  to  look  back  upon !  You  go  to  bed,  I 
may  assume,  every  evening.  IIow  often,  my 
friend,  have  you  tossed  about  there,  hour 
after  hour,  sleepless  and  fevered,  stung  by 
care,  sorrow,  woiry :  as  your  memor}*  per- 
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Bifited  in  bringing  up  again  a  thousand  cir- 
cumstances wnichyou  could  wish  forever  for- 
got :  as  each  sad  hour  and  sad  fact  came  up 
and  stuck  its  little  sting  into  your  heart! 
I  do  not  suppose  that  you  have  led  a  spe- 
cially Tricked  life ;  I  do  not  write  for  black- 
guards 5  I  suppose  your  life  has  been  inno- 
cent on  the  whole,  and  your  lot  prosperous : — 
I  assume  no  more  than  the  average  of  petty 
vexations,  mortifications,  and  worries.  You 
remember  how  that  noble  man.  Sir  Charies 
Napier,  tells  us  in  his  Diary,  that  sometimes, 
when  irritated  by  having  discovered  some 
more  than  usually  infamous  job  or  neglect, 
or  stung  bv  a  keener  than  ordinary  sense  of 
the  rascally  injustice  which  pursued  him 
through  life,  he  tossed  about  all  night  in  a 
half-mmtic  state,  shouting,  praying,  and 
blaspheming.  Now,  whether  you  be  a  great 
or  a  little  man,  when  you  lay  your  head  on 
your  thorny  pillow,  have  vou  not  longed 
oftentimes  for  the  power  of  resolutely  turn- 
ing the  mind's  eye  in  another  direction  than 
that  which  it  was  so  miserable  a  thins  for  you 
to  contemplate  P  We  all  know,  of  course, 
how  some,  when  the  mind  grew  into  that  per- 
sistent habit  of  looking  in  onlv  one  direc- 
tion, of  harboring  only  one  wretcned  thought, 
which  is  of  the  essence  of  madness,  have 
thought,  as  the^  could  not  turn  away  the 
mind's  eye  at  will  to  blindfold  the  mind  (so 
to  speak)  altogether :  to  make  sure  that  it 
should  see  nothing  at  alL  By  opium,  by 
strong  drink,  men  have  endeavored  to  re- 
duce the  mind  to  pure  stupefaction,  as  their 
sole  chance  of  peace.  And  you  know  too, 
kindly  reader,  that  even  such  means  have 
sometimes  failed  of  their  sorrowfbl  purpose ; 
and  that  men  have  madly  flung  off  the  bur- 
den of  this  life,  as  though  thus  they  could 
fling  off  the  burden  of  self  and  of  remem- 
brance. 

I  have  said  that  it  would  be  an  unspeak- 
able blessing  if  we  could  as  easily  turn  the 
eyes  away  from  a  mcval  as  from  a  ph)'sical 

Sigsty ;  and  in  my  belief  we  may,  to  a  great 
egree,  train  ourselves  to  such  a  nabit.  You 
see,  from  what  I  have  just  said,  that  I  do  not 
think  the  thing  is  always  or  entirely  to  be 
done.  The  only  way  to  forget  a  thing  is  to 
cease  to  feel  any  interest  in  it ;  and  we  can- 
not cheat  ourselves  into  the  belief  that  we 
feel  no  interest  in  a  thing  which  we  intensely 
desire  to  forget.  But  though  the  painfrd 
thin^  do  not,  at  our  will,  ouite  die  away  into 
nothing,  still  wo  may  habituate  ourselves  to 
look  away  from  it  Only  time  can  make 
our  vexations  and  worries  fade  into  nothing 
though  we  are  looking  at  them:  even  as 
only  distance  in  space  can  make  the  pigsty 
disappear,  if  we  retire  fit>m  it  still  looking 
in  its  direction.  But  we  may  turn  our  back 
on  the  pigsty,  and  so  cease  to  behold  it 


though  it  be  close  at  hand.  And  in  like 
manner,  we  may  g^et  our  mind  so  under  con- 
trol, that  in  ordmary  cases  it  will  answer 
the  rein.  "We  may  acquire,  by  long-contin- 
ued effort,  the  power  to  turn  our  back  upon 
the  worry— -that  is,  in  unmetaphoric  wn- 
guage,  to  think  something  else. 

I  have  often  occasion  to  converse  with 
poor  people  about  their  little  worries,  their 
cares  and  trials;  and  from  the  ingenious 
way  in  which  they  put  them,  so  as  to  miake 
them  look  their  very  w«rst,  it  is  sometimes 
easy  to  see  that  the  poor  man  or  woman 
has  been  brooding  for  long  hours  over  the 
painful  thing,  turmng  it  in  all  different  ways, 
till  the  thing  has  been  got  into  that  precise 
point  of  view  in  which  it  looks  its  very  ugli- 
est It  is  like  one  of  those  gutta-perdia 
heads,  squeezed  into  its  most  hideous  grin. 
And  I  have  thought,  how  long  this  poor  soul 
must  have  persisted  in  loolung  at  nothing 
but  this  dreary  prospect  before  finding  out 
so  accurately  tne  spot  whence  it  looks  most 
dreary.  I  might  mention  one  or  two  amus- 
ing instances ;  but  I  do  not  think  it  would 
be  fair  to  give  the  facts,  and  I  could  not  in- 
vent any  parallel  cases  unless  by  beinsr  my- 
self painniUy  worried.  And  we  all  know  * 
that,  apart  from  other  reasons,  it  is  impolitic 
to  look  too  long  at  a  disagreeable  object,  for 
this  reason — ^that  all  subjects,  pleasinff  or 
painfhl,  greaten  on  our  view  if  we  Iook  at 
them  lone.  They  grow  much  bigger.  Yon 
can  hardly  write  a  sermon  (writing  it  as 
carefully  and  well  as  you  can)  without  being 
persuaded  before  you  have  done  with  it,  ^t 
the  doctrine  or  duty  you  are  seeking  to  en- 
force is  one  of  tiie  very  highest  possible  im- 
portance. Yon  feel  this  incomparably  more 
strongly  when  you  have  finished  your  dis- 
course than  you  did  when  you  began*it  So 
with  an  essay  or  an  article.  Half  in  jest, 
you  chose  your  subject ;  half  earnestly,  you 
sketched  out  your  plan ;  but  as  you  cardidly 
write  it  out,  it  bei^s  to  grow  upon  you  that 
it  would  be  well  xor  the  human  race  woidd  it 
but  listen  to  your  advice  and  act  upon  it 
It  is  so  also  with  our  worries,  so  with  all  the 
ills  of  our  lot,  so  especially  with  any  treach- 
ery or  injustice  with  which  we  may  have 
been  treated.  You  may  brood  over  a  little 
worry  till,  like  the  prophet's  cloud,  it  passes 
from  being  of  the  size  of  a  man's  hand  into 
something  that  blackens  all  the  sky,  from 
the  horizon  to  the  zenith.  You  may  dwell 
upon  the  cruelty  and  treachery  with  which 
you  have  been  used,  till  the  thought  of  them 
stings  you  almost  to  madness.  Who  but 
must  feel  for  the  abandoned  wife,  treated 
unquestionably  with  scandalous  barbarity, 
who  broods  over  her  wrongs  till  she  can 
think  of  nothing  else,  and  can  hardly  speak 
or  write  without  attacking  her  unworthy  nus- 
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l)and  P  Tou  may,  in  a  moral  sense,  look  at 
the  pigsty  or  the  open  sewer  till,  wherever 
you  look  you  shall  see  nothing  save  open 
sewers  and  pigsties.  You  may  dwell  so  lonff 
on  your  own  care  and  sorrow,  that  you  shall 
tee  only  care  and  sorrow  everywhere.  Now, 
don't  give  in  to  that  if  you  can  help  it. 

Borne  one  has  used  you  ill—cheated  you, 
misrepresented  you.  An  ugly  old  woman, 
partially  deaf,  and  with  a  remarkably  husky 
voice,  has  come  to  your  house  without  any 
invitation,  and  notwithstanding  the  most 
firtgid  reception  which  civility  will  permit, 

Eersists  in  staying  for  ten  days.    You  over- 
ear  Mr.  Snarling  informing  a  stranger  that 
your  essays  in  Fraser  arc  mainly  character- 
ized by  conceit  and  ill-nature  (Mr.  Snarling, 
put  on  the  cap).    Your  wife  and  you  enter 
a  drawing-room  to  make  a  forenoon  visit 
Miss  Limejtdco  is  staying   at  the  house. 
Your  friend,  Mr.  Smith,  drove  you  down  in 
his  drag^  which  is  a  remarkably  handsome 
turn-out.    And  entering  the  drawing-room 
somewhat  faster  than  was  expected,  you  sur- 
prise  Mi.8  Limcjuice,  stiU  Ah  a  malignant 
grin  on  her  extraordinarily  ugly  countenance, 
telegraphing  across  the  room  to  the  lady  of 
the  house  to  come  and  look  at  the  carriage. 
In  an  instant  the  malignant  grin  is  exchanged 
for  a  fawning  smile,  but  not  so  quickly  but 
that  3rou  saw  the  malignant  grin.    A  man 
has  gone  to  law  with  you  Sboiit  a  point 
which  appears  to  you  perfectly  clear.    Now, 
don't  sit  aown  and  think  over  and  over  again 
these  petty  provocations.     Exclude  them 
from  your  mind.    Most  of  them  are  really 
too  contemptible  to  be  thought  of.    The 
noble  machinery  of  your  mind,  though  you 
be  only  a  commonplace,  good-hearted  mor- 
tal, was  made  for  sometmng  better  than  to 
^rind  that  wretched  grist    And  as  for  greater 
injuries,  don't  think  of  them  more  than  you 
can  help.    You  will  make  yourself  miseraole. 
You  will  think  the  man  wno  cheated  or  mis- 
represented you  an  incarnate  demon,  while 
probably  he  is  in  the  main  not  so  bad, 
though  possessed  of  an  unhappy  disposition 
to  tell  lies  to  the  prejudice  of  his  acquaint- 
ance.   Remember  that  if  you  could  see  his 
conduct,  and  your  own  conduct,  from  his 
point  of  view,  you  might  see  that  there  is 
much  to  bo  said  even  for  him.    No  matter 
how  wrong  a  man  is,  he  may  be  able  to  per- 
suade himself  into  the  honest  belief  that  he 
is  in  the  right.    You  may  kill  an  apostle, 
and  think  you  are  doing  God  service.    You 
may  vilify  a  curate,  who  is  more  popular 
than  yourself;  and  in  the  process  of  vilifica- 
tion, you  may  quote  much  Scripture  and 
siied  many  tears.    Very,  very  few  offenders 
see  their  ofibnco  in  the  precise  light  in  which 
you  do  while  you  conaemn  it    So  resolve 
'tiiat  in  any  complicated  case,  in  which  mis- 
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apprehension  is  possible,  in  all  cases  in  which 
you  cannot  convict  a  man  of  direct  false- 
nood,  you  shall  give  him  credit  for  honesty 
of  intention.  And  as  to  all  these  petty 
offences  which  have  been  named — as  to  most 
petty  mortifications  and  disappointments — 
why,  turn  your  back  on  them.  Turn  away 
from  the  contemplation  of  Mr.  Snarliu^^ 
criticism  as  you  would  turn  away  from  a  lit- 
tle stagnant  puddle  to  look  at  fairer  sights. 
Look  m  the  opposite  direction  from  all  3liss 
Limejuice's  doings  and  sayings,  as  you  would 
look  in  the  opposite  direction  from  the  sole 
untidy  comer  of  the  garden,  where  the  rotten 
pea-sticks  are.  As  for  the  graver  sorrow, 
try  and  think  of  it  no  more.  Learn  its  les- 
son indeed ;  God  sent  it  to^teach  you  some- 
thing and  to  train  you  somehow ;  but  then 
try  and  think  of  it  no  more. 

But  there  are  mortals  who  are  always  rak- 
ing up  unpleasant  subjects,  because  they 
liave  a  real  delight  in  them.    Like  the  mor- 
bid anatomist,  they  would  rather  look  at  a 
diseased  body  than  a  healthy  one.    Well,  in 
the  case  of  their  own  lot,  let  such  be  in- 
dulged.   At  first,  when  you  find  them  every 
time  you  see  them,  beginning  again  the  tedi- 
ous story  of  all  their  discomforts  and  worries. 
you  are  disposed  to  pity  them,  tedious  and 
uninteresting  though  the  story  of  their  slights 
and  grievances  be.    Do  not  throw  away  pity 
upon  such.    They  are  not  suitable  objects  of 
charity.    They  have  a  real  though  perverted 
enjoyment  in  going  over  that  weary  narra- 
tion.   It  makes  them  happy  to  tell  at  length 
how  miserable  they  are.    1  hey  would  rather 
look  at  the  pigsty  than  not    Let  them.    It 
is  all  quite  right.    But  unhappily  such  peo* 
pie,  not  content  themselves  to  contemplate 
pigsties,  generally  are  anxious  to  get  their 
acquaintances  to  contemplate  their  pigsties 
too ;  and  as  their  acquaintances,  in  most  in- 
stances, would  rather  look  at  a  clover-field 
than  a  pigsty,  such  people  become  compan- 
ions of  the  most  disagreeable  sort.    As  you 
are  sitting  on  a  fine  summer  evening  on  the 
grass  before  your  door,  tranquil,  content, 
full  of  thankful  enjoyment,  they  are  fond  (so^ 
to  speak)  of  suddenly  bringing  in  a  scaven-' 
ffer's  cart,  and  placing  it  before  you,  where 
it  will  blot  out  all  Uie  pleasant  prospect 
They  will  not  let  you  forget  the  silly  thing 
you  said  or  did,  the  painful  passage  m  your 
life  on  which  you  wish  to  shut  down  the  leaf 
forever.    They  are  always  probing  the  half- 
healed  wouna,  sticking  the  knifb  into  the 
sensitive  place.    If  the  view  in  a  hundred 
directions  is  beautiful,  they  will,  by  instant 
aflBnity  and  necessity  of  nature,  beg  you  to 
look  at  the  dunghill,  and  place  the  dunghill 
before  you  for  that  purpose.    I  believe  there 
are  many  able,  sensitive  men,  who  never  had 
a  fair  cnance  in  life.    Their  powers  have 
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been  crippled,  their  views  embitteredi  their 
whole  nature  soured,  by  a  constant  discipline 
of  petty  whips  and  scourges,  and  little  prick- 
ing needles,  applied  (in  some  cases  through 
pure  stoHdity  and  coarseness  of  nature]  by 
an  ill-mated  wife.  It  is  only  by  flying  from 
tiieir  own  firesides  that  they  can  escape  the 
unceasing  gadfiy,  with  its  nettjr,  irritating, 
never-ending  sting.  They  live  in  an  atmo- 
sphere of  pigsty.  They  cannot  lift  their 
eyes  but  some  ugly,  petty,  contemptible 
wrong  is  sure  to  be  crammed  upon  their 
aching  gaze.  And  it  must  be  a  very  sweet 
and  noble  nature  that  years  of  this  training 
wiU  not  embitter.  It  must  be  a  very  ^eat 
mind  that  years  of  this  training  will  fail  to 
render  inconcei^bly  petty  and  little.  Oh ! 
woful  and  miserable  to  meet  a  man  of  fifty 
or  sixty,  an  educated  man,  who  in  this  world 
of  great  interests  and  solemn  anticipations, 
can  find  no  subjects  to  talk  of  but  tne  neg- 
lect of  his  wealthy  neighbor,  the  extortion- 
ate price  he  is  charged  for  su^ar,  the  care- 
lessness of  his  man-servant,  the  flirtations 
of  his  maid-servants,  the  stifihess  of  Lord 
Dunderhead  when  he  lately  met  that  empty- 
pated  peer.  In  what  a  petty  world  such  a 
man  lives !  Under  what  a  low  sky  he  walks : 
how  muggy  the  atmosphere  he  breathes ! 

You  remember  Mr.  Croaker,  in  Goldsmith's 
Qood-naiurcd  Man,  Whenever  he  saw  a 
number  of  people  cheerful  and  happy,  he  al- 
ways contnved  to  throw  a  chill  and  damp 
over  the  circle  by  wishing,  with  a  ghastly  air, 
that  they  might  aU  be  as  well  that  day  six 
months.  I  have  known  many  Croakers.  I 
have  known  men  who,  if  they  saw  a  young 
fellow  quite  happy  in  his  lot  and  his  work, 
hopeful  and  hearty,  would  instantly  try  to 
suggest  something  that  might  make  him  un- 
happy; that  might  pull  him  down  to  a  con- 
j^m^  gloom.  I  have  known  persons  who, 
if  they  had  looked  upon  a  gajr^  circle  of 
sweet,  lively  girls,  rosv  and  smiling,  would 
have  enjoyed  extremely  to  have  (in  a  moral 
sense)  suddenly  brought  into  that  fair  circle 
a  hearse  and  a  cofiin.  And  I  have  been 
filled  with  fiery  indignation,  when  I  knew 
.  that  such  persons,  really  acting  from  malig- 
nant spite  and  bitterness  to  see  others  happy, 
would  probably  have  claimed  to  be  acting 
from  religious  motives,  and  doing  a  Chris- 
tian duty.  The  very  foundation,  and  primary 
axiom,  in  some  men's  religious  belief,  is,  that 
Almighty  God  is  spitefully  angry  to  see  lus 
creatures  happy.  Oh,  what  a  wicked,  mis- 
chievous lie !  God  is  love.  And  we  know 
it  on  the  highest  of  all  authorities,  that  Uie 
very  first  and  grandest  duty  he  claims  of 
his  creatures,  is  to  love  him  with  heart  and 
soul  and  strength  and  mind;  not  to  ahrink 
before  him,  like  whipped  slaves  before  a  ca- 
pridousi  sulky  tyrant;  but  to  love  him  and 


trust  to  him  as  loving  children  might  gather 
at  the  kindest  parent's  knee.  I  am  content 
to  look  at  a  pigsty  when  needful :  God  in- 
tends that  we  shomd  oftentimes  look  at  such 
in  the  moral  world ;  but  God  intends  that  we 
should  look  at  clover  fields  and  fragrant 
flowers  whenever  we  can  do  so  without  a  der- 
eliction of  duty.  I  am  quite  sure  that  when 
the  Blessed  Bedeemer  went  to  the  marria^ 
at  Cana  of  Galilee,  he  did  not  think  it  his 
duty  to  cast  a  gloom  and  a  damp  over  the 
festive  company  there.  Do  not  misunder- 
stand me,  my  spiteful  ^acquaintance.  There 
is  a  time  to  mourn,  as  well  as  a  time  to 
dance ;  and  in  this  life  we  shall  have  quite 
enough  of  the  former  time,  without  seeiung 
for  supererogatory  woes.  I  am  not  afhdC 
myself,  to  look  upon  the  recent  grave ;  I  would 
train  my  children  to  sit  upon  the  daisied 
mound,  pensive,  but  not  afiraid,  as  I  told 
them  that  Christianity  has  turned  the  «ept«{- 
cArum  into  the  Kotftr^Ttjptov, — the  burying-place 
into  the  sleqnng-vlace ;  as  I  told  them  how 
the  Christian  deaa  do  but  sleep  for  the  Great 
Awaking.  But  I  should  not  tnink  it  right  to 
break  in  upon  their  innocent  cheer  by  rush- 
ing in  and  telling^  them  that  their  coffin 
would  soon  be  coining,  and  that  their  grave 
was  waiting  in  the  churchyard.  There  are 
times  enough  and  events  enough  which  will 
teU  them  that.  Don't  let  us  have  Mr.  Croaker. 
And  don't  let  us  fancy  that  by  making  our- 
selves miserable,  we  are  doing  something 
pleasing  to  God.  It  is  not  his  purpose  that 
we  should  look  at  pigsties  when  we  can  hon- 
estly help  it  No  doubt,  the  erroneous  be- 
lief that  God  wishes  that  we  should,  runs 
through  all  religions.  India,  Persia,  Arabia, 
have  known  it,  no  less  than  Rome,  England, 
Scotland;  the  fakir,  the  eremite,  the  monk, 
the  Covenanter,  have  erred  together  here. 
The  Church  of  England,  and  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  are  no  more  free  from  the  tendency 
to  it,  than  the  Church  of  Home ;  and  thB 
grim  Puritan,  who  thought  it  sinful  to  smile, 
was  just  as  far  wrong  as  the  starved  monastic 
and  the  fleshless  Brahmin.  Evenr  now  and 
then,  I  preach  a  sermon  against  this  notion ; 
not  that  people  nowadays  will  actually 
scourge  and  starve  themselves ;  but  that  they 
carry  with  them  an  inveterate  belief  that  it 
would  be  a  fine  thing  if  they  did.  Here  is 
the  conclusion  of  the  last  sermon ;  various 
friendly  readers  of  Fraserhoxe  sent  me  fancy 
specimens  of  bits  of  my  discourses ;  let  them 
compare  their  notion  of  them  with  the  fact  :— 

"It  shows  how  all  men,  ererywhere,  have 
been  pressed  by  a  common  sense  of  cnilt  ogninst 
God^  which  they  thought  to  expiate  by  self- 
inflicted  pnoishment.  But  we,  ray  friends,  know 
better  than  tJtaL  Jesas  died  for  us ;  Jesns  uS- 
fcred  for  as ;  HU  snfierings  took  away  onr  sins  ; 
oar  own  safierings,  how  great  soever  never 
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could ;  Christ's  sacrifice  was  all-snfflcient ;  and 
any  i)enance  on  our  part  is  just  as  needless  as  it 
would  be  unavfliling.  Take,  then,  brethren, 
without  a  scruple  or  a  misgiving,  the  innocent 
enjoyment  of  life.  Let  your  heart  beat,  gladly 
and  thankfally,  by  your  qaiet  fireside ;  and  never 
dream  that  there  is  any  thing  of  sinful  self-in- 
dulgence in  that  pure  delight  with  which  you 
watch  your  child  rcn*s  sports,  and  hear  their  prat- 
tle, lioolc  out  upon  green  spring  fields  and 
blossoms,  upon  summer  woods  and  streams; 

gladden  in  the  bright  sunshine,  as  well  as  muse  in 
^e  softening  twilight;  and  never  fancy  that 
though  these  things  cheer  you  amid  the  many 
cares  of  life,  you  are  Ailing  short  of  the  ideal 
sketched  by  that  kindly  Teacher  of  self-denial 
who  said,  '  If  any  man  will  come  after  me,  let 
him  deny  himself,  and  take  up  his  cross  daily  1 ' " 

HaTing  relieved  my  feelings  by  thus  stat- 
ing my  resolute  protest  against  what  I  think 
one  of  the  most  mischievous  and  wicked 
errors  I  ever  knew,  I  proceed  to  say  that 
although  I  think  nothing  can  be  more  fool- 
ish than  to  be  alwaj's  looking  at  moral  pig- 
sties, still  the  principle  cannot  be  laid  down 
without  some  restriction.  You  may,  by  in- 
dulging the  disposition  to  look  awa3r  from 
unpleasant  prospects,  bring  your  mind  to 
a  morbid  state:  you  may  become  so  over- 
sensitive, that  you  shall  shrink  away  from 
the  very  thought  of  injusdce,  cruelty,  or  suf- 
fering. I  do  not  suppose  selfishness.  I  am 
not  talking  to  selfish,  heartless  persons,  who 
can  look  on  with  entire  composure  at  sufifer- 
ing  of  any  sort,  provided  it  do  not  touch 
themselves.  I  am  quite  content  that  sucb 
should  endure  all  that  may  befall  them,  and 
more.  The  heart  of  some  men  is  like  an  ex- 
tremely tough  beefsteak,  which  needs  an  im- 
mense deal  of  beatinff  before  it  will  grow 
tender.  The  analogy  does  not  hold  entirelv ; 
for  I  believe  the  very  touebest  steak  may  be 
beaten  till  it  grows  tender;  or  at  least  the 
beating  will  not  make  it  tougher.  Whereas 
the  human  heart  is  such,  that  while  in  gen- 
erous natures  it  learns,  by  suffering,  to  feel 
for  the  suffering  of  others,  in  selfish  and  sor- 
did natures  it  becomes  only  the  more  selfish 
and  self-contained  the  more  it  is  called  to 
feel.  But  I  am  not  speaking  to  selfish  per- 
sons. I  am  thinking  of  generous,  sensitive 
human  beings,  to  whom  the  contemplation 
of  injustice  and  cruelty  and  falsehood  is  as 
painnil  when  these  are  pressing  upon  others, 
as  when  they  are  pressing  upon  tnemselves. 
I  am  thinking  of  men  and  women  who  feel 
their  hearts  quicken  and  their  cheeks  flush 
when  they  read  the  stupid  and  unjust  ver- 
dicts of  occasional  (must  I  say  frequent  ?) 
juries;  and  the  preposterous  decisions  of 
London  nolice  magistrates  now  and  then. 
To  such,  I  well  believe,  the  dailf  reading  of 
the  law  report  in  the  Times  is  a  pamfbl 
worry  j  it  sets  before  one  so  sad  a  picture  of 


human  sin  and  folly ;  and  it  shows  so  strongly 
that  human  laws  labor  most  vainly  to  redress 
the  greater  part  of  the  evils  that  press  on 
human  life.    You  remember  how  once  Byron, 
at  Venice,  durst  not  open  the  Quarterly  Be- 
view ;  and  sent  it  away  after  it  had  been  sev- 
eral days  in  his  house,  ignorant  even  whether 
it  contained  any  notice  of  him.    Of  course, 
this  was  a  purely  selfish  shrinking ;  the  poet 
knew  that  nis  nature  would  so  wince  under 
the  dreadful  attack,  that  he  was  afraid  even 
to  ascertain  whether  there  were  any  attack 
at  all.    Have  not  you,  my  reader,  from  a 
morbid  thou^b  more  generous  sensitiveness, 
sometimes  shrunk  from  opening  the  news- 
paper whicb  day  bjr  day  reported  some  in- 
iquitous court-martial,  some  scandalous  trial 
in  the  Ecclesiastical  Court,  revealing  human 
depravity  in  its  foulest  manifestation,  and 
setting  out  and  pressing  upon  your  view  evils 
which  were  practically  remediless  ?    And  so, 
thinking  of  such  things,  I  wish  to  qualify  m^ 
great  principle,  that  in  the  moral  world  it  is 
wise  and  right  to  turn  your  back  upon  the 
pigsty,  where  practicable.    I  have  thought 
of  two  limitations  of  this  principle.    The 
first  limitation  is  this ;  that  however  painful 
it  may  be  to  look  at  unpleasant  things,  we 
ought  fairly  to  face  them  so  long  as  there  is 
any  hope  of  remedying  them.    The  second 
limitation  is  this;  that  however  painful  it 
may  be  to  look  at  unpleasant  things,  wo 
ought  not  to  train  ourselves,  by  constantly 
refusing  to  look  at  them,  to  a  morbidly 
shrinking  habit  of  mind.    Such  a  habit,  by 
indulgence,  will  grow  upon  us  to  that  degree, 
that  it  will  unfit  us  for  the  rude  wear  of  life. 
And  the  moral  nature,  grown  sensitive  as  the 
mimosa,  will  serve  as  a  conductor  to  convey 
many  a  wretched  and  debilitating  pang  to 
the  heart. 

Let  us  think  of  these  two  limitations  of 
my  theory  as  to  the  fashion  in  which  the 
worries  or  life  should  be  met 

Though  it  is  wise,  generally  speaking,  to 
look  away  from  painful  sights,  it  is  not  wise 
or  right  to  do  so  while,  by  facing  them,  we 
may  hope  to  mend  them.  It  is  not  good, 
like  a  certain  priest  and  Levite  of  ancient 
times,  to  turn  our  back  on  the  poor  matf 
lying  half  dead  by  the  wayside ;  while  it  is 
still  possible  for  a  Good  Samaritan  to  pour 
in  ou  and  wine.  However  unpleasing  the 
sieht,  however  painful  the  effort,  let  us  look 
fairly  at  the  worry  in  our  lot,  till  we  have 
done  our  best  to  put  it  right  It  is  not  the 
act  of  wisdom,  it  is  the  doing  of  indolence, 
selfishness,  and  cowardice,  to  turn  our  back 
on  that  wlucb  we  may  remedy  or  even  alle- 
viate by  facing  it  It  is  only  when  no  good 
can  come  of  brooding  over  tne  pigsty  that  I 
counsel  the  reader  persistently  to  turn  away 
from  it    Many  men  try  to  forget  some  iam- 
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Hy  yexation,  some  neglected  duty,  some  so- 
cial or  political  grievance,  'when  thej^  ought 
manfully  to  look  full  at  it,  to  see  it  in  its  true 
dimensions  and  colors,  and  to  try  to  mend 
matters.  They  cannot  truly  forget  the  pain- 
ful fact  Even  when  it  is  not  distinctly  re- 
membered, a  vague,  dull,  unhapny  sense  of 
something  amiss  will  go  with  tnem  every- 
where— all  the  more  unhappy  because  con- 
science will  tell  them  they  are  doing  wrong. 
It  is  so  in  small  matters  as  well  as  great 
Your  bookcase  is  all  in  confusion ;  the  papers 
in  your  drawers  have  got  into  a  saa  mess. 
It  IS  easier,  you  think,  to  shut  the  doors,  to 
lock  the  drawers,  to  go  away  and  think  of 
something  else,  than  manfhlly  to  face  the 
pigsty  and  sort  it  up.  Possibly  you  may  do 
so.  if  you  are  a  nerveless,  cowardly  being, 
you  will ;  but  you  will  not  be  comfortable 
though  you  have  turned  your  back  on  the 
pigsty :  a  gnawing  consciousness  of  the  pig- 
sty's existence  will  go  with  you  wherever 
you  go.  Say  your  amdrs  have  become  em- 
oarrassed ;  you  are  living  beyond  your  means  $ 
you  are  afraid  to  add  up  your  accounts  and 
ascertain  how  you  stand.  Ah,  my  friend, 
many  a  poor  man  well  knows  the  feeling ! 
Don  t  give  in  to  it.  Fairly  face  the  fact : 
know  the  worst.  Many  a  starving  widow 
and  orphan,  many  a  pinched  family  reduced 
from  opulence  to  sordid  shifts,  have  suffered 
because  the  dead  father  would  not  while  he 
lived  face  the  truth  in  regard  to  his  means 
and  affairs !  Let  not  that  selfish  being  quote 
my  essay  in  support  of  the  course  he  takes. 
However  complicated  and  miserable  the  state 
of  the  facts  may  be — though  the  pigsty  should 
be  like  the  Augean  stable — ^look  fairly  at  it  j 
see  it  in  its  length  and  breadth ;  cut  off  your 
dinner-parties,  sell  your  horses,  kick  out  the 
fellows  who  make  a  hotel  of  your  house  and 
an  ordinary  of  your  table ;  bring  your  estab- 
lishment to  what  your  means  can  reach,  to 
what  will  leave  enough  to  insure  your  Hfe. 
Don't  let  your  miserable  children  have  to 
think  bitterly  of  you  in  your  gtave.  And 
another  respect  in  which  you  ought  to  carry 
out  the  same  resolute  purpose  to  look  the 
pigstj  full  in  the  face  is,  in  regard  to  your 
religious  views  and  beliet  Don't  turn  your 
back  upon  your  doctrinal  doubts  and  aiffi- 
culties.  Go  up  to  them  and  examine  them. 
Perhaps  the  ghastly  object  which  looks  to 
you  in  the  twtught  like  a  sheeted  ghost,  may 
prove  to  be  no  more  than  a  tablecloth  hang- 
ing upon  a  hedge ;  but  if  you  were  to  pass 
it  distantly  without  ascertaining  what  it  is, 
you  might  carry  the  shuddering  belief  that 
you  had  seen  a  disembodied  spirit  all  your 
flaps.  Some  people  (very  wrongly,  as  I 
think)  would  have  you  turn  the  key  upon 
your  sceptical  difficulties,  and  look  away  from 
the  pigsty  altogether.    From  a  stupid  tnough 


prevalent  delusion  as  to  the  meaning  of 
Faiihf  they  have  a  vague  impression  that 
the  less  ground  you  have  for  your  bdief, 
and  the  more  objections  you  stoutly  reAise 
to  see,  the  more  faith  you  have  got.  It  is  a 
poor  theory,  that  of  some  worthy  divines ;  it 
amounts  to  just  this :  Christianity  is  true, 
and  it  is  proved  true  by  evidence ;  but  for 
any  sake  don't  examine  the  evidence,  for  the 
more  you  examine  it  the  less  likely  you  are 
tQ  beheve  it.  I  say,  No !  Let  us  see  your 
difficulties  and  objections;  only  to  define 
them  will  cut  them  down  to  half  their  pre»- 
ent  vague,  misty  dimensions.  I  am  not 
afraid  of  them ;  for  though,  after  all  is  said, 
they  continue  to  be  difficulties,  I  shall  show 
you  that  difficulties  a  hundredfold  greater 
stand  in  the  way  of  the  contrary  belief;  and 
it  is  just  by ^  weighing  opposing  difficulties 
that  you  can  in  this  worla  come  to  any  be* 
lief,  scientific,  historical,  moral,  political* 
Let  me  say  here  that  I  heartily  despise  the 
man  who  professes  a  vague  scepticism  oa 
the  strength  of  difficulties  which  he  has  never 
taken  the  pains  fairly  to  measure.  It  is 
hypocritical  pretence  when  a  man  professes 
at  the  same  instant  to  turn  his  back  upon  » 
prospect,  and  to  be  guided  by  what  lie  dis* 
cems  in  that  prospect  But  there  are  men 
who  would  like  to  combine  black  with  whitei 
yes  with  no.  There  are  men  who  are  always 
anxious  to  combine  the  contradictory  enter- 
prises. How  to  do  a  ifiing,  and  How  ai  ihe 
same  time  not  to  do  it. 

In  brief,  my  limitation  is  this:  Do  not 
refuse  to  admit  distressing  thoughts,  if  any 
good  is  to  come  of  admitting  them ;  do  not 
turn  your  back  on  the  ugly  prospect,  so  long 
as  there  is  a  hope  of  mending  it ;  don't  be 
like  the  wrecked  sailor,  who  drinks  himself 
into  insensibility,  while  a  hope  of  rescue  re* 
mains;  don't  refuse  to  worry  yourself  by 
thinking  what  is  to  become  of  your  children 
after  you  are  gone,  if  there  be  still  time  to 
devise  some  means  of  providing  for  them* 
Look  fairly  at  the  blackest  view,  and  go  at 
it  bravely  if  there  be  the  faintest  chance  of 
making  it  brighter. 

And,  in  truth,  a  great  many  bad  things 
prove  to  be  not  so  bad  when  you  fairly  look 
at  them.  The  day  seems  horribly  rainy  and 
stormy  when  you  look  out  of  your  library- 
window  ;  but  you  wrap  up  and  go  out  reso- 
lutely for  a  walk,  and  the  day  is  not  so  bad* 
By  the  time  your  brisk  five  miles  are  finished, 
you  think  it  rather  a  fine  breezy  day,  health- 
ful though  boisterous.  All  remediable  evils 
are  made  a  great  deal  worse  by  turning  your 
back  on  them.  The  skeleton  in  the  daset 
rattles  its  bare  bones  abominably,  when  you 
lock  the  closet-door.  Your  disorderly  drawer 
of  letters  and  papers  was  a  bugbear  for  weekst 
because  you  put  off  sorting  it  and  tried  to 
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fbrget  it.  It  made  you  unhappy — ^raguely 
uneasy,  as  all  neglected  duties  do ;  yet  you 
tiiought  the  trouDle  of  putting  it  right  would 
be  so  great  that  you  would  rather  bear  the 
Httle  gnawing  uneasiness.  At  length  you 
could  stand  it  no  more.  You  determined 
some  day  to  go  at  your  task  and  do  it.  You 
did  it.  It  was  done  speedily ;  it  was  done 
easily.  You  felt  a  blessed  sense  of  relief, 
and  you  wondered  that  vou  had  made  such 
a  painful  worry  of  a  thing  so  simple.  By 
the  make  of  the  universe  every  duty  de- 
ferred grows  in  bulk  and  weight  and  painful 
pressure. 

It  may  here  be  said  that  when  a  worry 
cannot  be  forgotten,  and  yet  cannot  be 
mended,  it  is  a  good  thing  to  try  to  define 
it.  Measure  its  exact  size.  That  is  sure  to 
make  it  look  smaller.  I  have  great  confi- 
dence in  the  power  of  the  pen  to  give  most 
people  clearer  ideas  than  they  would  have 
without  it.  You  have  a  vague  sense  that  in 
your  lot  there  is  a  vast  number  of  worries 
and  annoyances.  Just  sit  down,  take  a  large 
sheet  of  paper  and  a  pen,  and  write  out  a 
Kst  of  all  your  aimoyances  and  worries.  You 
will  be  surprised  to  find  how  few  they  are, 
and  how  small  they  look.  And  if  on  another 
sheet  of  paper  you  make  a  list  of  all  the 
blessings  j-ou  enjoy,  I  believe  that  in  most 
cases  you  will  see  reason  to  feel  heartily 
ashamed  of  your  previous  state  of  discontent 
Even  should  the  catalo^e  of  worries  not  be 
a  brief  one,  still  the  kilhng  thing — ^the  vague 
sense  of  indefinite  magnitude  and  number — 
will  be  gone.  Almost  all  numbers  diminish 
by  accurately  counting  them.  A  clergyznan 
may  honestly  believe  that  there  are  five 
hundred  people  in  his  church;  but  unless 
be  be  a  person  accustomed  accurately  to  es- 
timate numbers,  you  will  find  on  counting 
that  his  congregation  docs  not  exceed  two 
hundred  and  fifty.  When  the  Chartist  peti- 
tion was  presented  to  parliament  some  years 
ago,  it  was  said  to  bear  the  signatures  of  five 
or  six  millions  of  people.  It  looked  such  an 
immense  mass  that  possibly  its  promotes 
were  honest  in  promulgating  that  belief. 
But  the  names  were  counted,  and  they 
amounted  to  no  more  than  a  million  and  a 
balf.  So,  thoughtful  reader,  who  fiincy  your- 
self torn  by  a  howling  pack  of  worries,  count 
them.  You  will  find  tnem  much  fewer  than 
Tou  had  thought ;  and  the  only  way  to  satis- 
factorily count  them  is  by  making  a  list  of 
them  in  writing. 

Yet  here  tnere  is  a  difficulty  too.  The 
purpose  for  which  I  advise  you  to  make  such 
a  list,  is  to  assure  yourself  that  your  worries 
are  really  not  so  very  many  or  so  very  great. 
But  there  is  hardly  any  means  in  this  world 
which  may  not  be  worked  to  the  opposite  of 
the  contemplated  end«    And  by  writing  out 
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and  dwelling  on  the  list  of  your  worries,  you 
may  mak^e  tnem  worse.  You  may  diminish 
their  number,  but  increase  their  intensity. 
You  may  set  out  the  relations  and  tenden- 
cies of  the  vexations  under  which  you  sufierj 
of  the  ill-usage  of  which  you  complain,  till 
you  whip  yourself  un  to  a  point  of  violent 
indication.  In  reading  the  life  of  Sir  Charles 
Napier,  I  think  one  o^n  sees  cause  to  la« 
ment  that  the  great  man  so  chronicled  and 
dwelt  upon  the  petty  injustices  which  he  met 
with  from  petty  men.  And  when  a  poor 
governess  writes  the  story  of  her  indigmties 
recording  them  with  painful  accuracy,  and 
putting  Siem  in  the  most  unpleasing  lifi:ht, 
one  feeb  that  it  would  have  been  better  nad 
she  not  taken  up  the  pen.  But  indeed  these 
are  instances  coming  under  the  general  prin* 
ciple  set  out  some  time  since,  that  irremedi- 
able worries  are  for  the  most  part  better  for- 
gotten. 

So  much  for  the  first  limitation  of  my 
theory  for  the  treatment  of  worries.  The 
second,  you  remember,  is,  that  we  ought  not 
to  give  in  to  th6  impulse  to  turn  our  back 
upon  the  ugly  prospect  to  such  a  degree  that 
any  painful  sight  or  thought  shall  be  felt  like 
a  mortal  stab.  You  may  come  to  that  point 
of  morbid  sensitiveness.  And  I  believe  that 
the  greatest  evil  of  an  extremely  retired 
country  life  is,  that  it  tends  to  bring  one  to 
that  painful  shrinking  state.  You  may  be 
a&aid  to  read  the  Times,  for  the  sufiiering 
caused  you  by  the  contemplation  of  the  ir- 
remediable sm  and  misery  of  which  you  read 
the  daily  record  there.  You  may  come  to  wish 
that  you  could  creep  away  into  some  quiet 
comer,  where  the  uproar  of  human  guilt  and 
wretchedness  should  never  be  heard  again. 
You  may  come  to  symnathize  heartily  with 
the  weary  aspiration  or  the  Psalmist,  *'  Oh 
that  I  had  wings  like  a  dove :  then  woidd  I 
fiee  away  and  be  at  rest !  *'  Sometimes  as 
you  stand  in  your  stable,  smoothing  down 
your  horse's  neck,  you  may  think  how  quiet 
and  silent  a  place  it  is,  how  free  &om  worry, 
and  wish  you  had  never  to  go  out  of  the 
stalL  Or  when  you  have  been  for  two  or 
three  days  ill  in  bed,  the  days  going  on  and 

Soing  down  so  strangely,  you  may  have 
lou^ht  that  you  would  stay  there  for  the 
remamder  of  your  life ;  that  you  could  not 
muster  resolution  to  set  yourself  again  to 
the  daily  worry.  You  people  who  cannot 
understand  the  state  of  feeling  which  I  am 
trying  to  describe,  be  thankful  for  it :  but  do 
not  doubt  that  such  a  state  of  feeling  exists 
in  many  minds. 

Let  me  conf^s,  for  myself,  that  for  sev- 
eral years  past  I  have  been  afraid  to  read  a 
good  novel.  It  is  intensely  painful  to  con- 
template and  realize  to  one's  mind  the  state 
of  matters  set  out  in  most  writings  of  the 
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class.    Apart  from  the  question  of  not  car- 
ing for  that  order  of  thought  (and  to  me  dis- 
sertation is  much  more  interesting  than  nar- 
rative), don't  you  shrink  from  the  si^ht  of 
struggling  virtue  and  triumphant  vice,  of 
cruelty,  oppression,  and  successful  falsehood? 
Give  us  tne  story  that  has  no  exciting  ac- 
tion ;  that  moves  along^without  incident  tran- 
scending the  experience  of  ordinary  human 
beings ;  that  shows  us  quiet,  simple,  inno- 
cent modes  of  life,  free  from  the  intrusion  of 
the  stormy  and  wicked  world  around.  Don't 
you  begin,  as  you  ffrow  older,  to  sympathize 
with  that  feeling  of  the  poet  Seattle,  which 
when  younger  you  laughed  at,  that  Shak- 
speare's  admixture  of  &e  grotesque  in  his 
serious  plays  was  absolutely  necessary  to 
prevent  the  tragic  part  from  producing  an 
effect  too  painful  for  endurance?    The  poet 
maintained  that  Shakspeare  was  aiming  to 
save  those  who  might  witness  his  plays  from 
a  **  disordered  head  or  a  broken  heart."  You 
see  there,  doubtless,  the  workin^^  of  a  mor- 
bid nervous  system  $  but  there  is  a  substra- 
tum of  truth.    Once  upon  a  time,  when  a 
man  was  worried  by  the  evils  of  his  lot,  he 
could  hope  to  escape  from  them  by  getting 
into  the  world  of  fiction.    But  now  much 
fiction  is  such  that  you  are  worse  there  than 
ever.    I  do  not  think  of  the  erand,  roman- 
tic, and  tremendously  melodramatic  inci- 
dents which  one  sometimes  finds ;  these  do 
not  greatly  pain  us,  because  we  feel  both 
characters  and  incidents  to  be  so  thoroughly 
unreaL    I  do  not  mind  a  bit  when  the  hero 
of  Monte  Christo  is  flung  into  the  sea  in  a 
sack  from  a  cliffy  some  hundreds  of  feet  high ; 
that  pains  one  no  more  than  the  straits  and 
misfortunes  of  Munchausen.     The  wearing 
thing  is  to.  be  carried  into  homely  scenes, 
and  shown  lifelike  characters,  bearing  and 
strugglingwith  the  Worries  of  life  we  Jtnow 
so  welL     w'e  are  reminded,  only  too  vividly, 
of  the  hard  strife  of  reduced  gentility  to 
keep  up  appearances,  of  the  aging,  life-wear- 
ing battle  with  constant  care.   It  is  as  much 
wear  of  heart  to  look  into  that  picture  truth- 
fully set  before  us  by  a  man  or  woman  of 
genius,  as  to  look  at  the  sad  reality  of  this 
world  of  struggle,  privation,  and  failure.    It 
was  just  the  sight  of  these  that  we  wished  to 
escape,  and  lo !  there  they  are  again.    So 
one  shrinks  fh>m  the  sympathetic  reading  of 
a  story  too  truthfblly  sad.    I  once  read  Van- 
ity Fair,    I  would  not  read  it  again  on  any 
account,  any  more  than  one  would  willingly 
go  through  the  delirium  of  a  fever,  or  re- 
.vive  distinctly  the  circumstances  of  the  oc- 
casion on  which  one  acted  like  a  fool.    The 
story  was  admirable,  incomparable ;  but  it 
was  too  sadly  true.    We  see  auite  enough 
of  that  sort  oi  thing  in  actual  life :  let  us  not 
have  it  again  when  we  seek  relief  frt>m  ^e 


realities  of  actual  life.  Once  you  got  into  a 
sunshiny  atmosphere  where  you  b^an  to  read 
a  work  of  fiction  ;  or  if  the  light  was  lurid, 
it  was  manifestly  the  glare  of  some  prepa- 
ration of  sulphur  in  a  scene-shifter's  hand. 
But  now,  you  are  often  in  a  dol^ul  gray 
from  the  beginning  of  a  story  to  its  end. 

It  is  a  great  blessing  when  a  man's  na- 
ture or  training  is  such  that  he  is  able  to 
turn  away  entirely  from  his  work  when  he 
desists  from  actutu  working,  and  to  shut  his 
eyes  to  the  contemplation  of  any  painfhl 
tningwhen  its  contemplation  ceases  to  be 
necessary  or  useful.  There  is  much  in  this 
of  native  idiosyncrasy,  but  a  good  deal  may 
be  done  by  discipline.  You  may  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  acquire  the  power  to  throw  off 
from  the  mind  the  burden  that  is  weighing 
upon  it,  at  all  times  except  the  moment 
during  which  the  burden  was  actually  to  be 
borne.  I  envy  the  man  who  stops  his  work 
and  instantly  forgets  it  till  it  is  time  to  be- 
ffin  affain.  I  envy  the  man  who  can  lay 
down  his  pen  while  writing  on  some  subject 
that  demands  all  his  mental  stretch,  and  ^ 
out  for  a  walk,  and  yet  not  through  all  his 
walk  be  wrestling  with  his  subject  stilL  Oh ! 
if  we  could  lay  down  the  mind's  load  as  we 
can  lay  down  the  body's !  If  the  mind  could 
sit  down  and  rest  for  a  breathing  space,  aa 
the  body  can  in  cHmbing  a  hill !  If,  as  we 
decidedly  stop  walking  when  we  cease  to 
walk,  we  could  cease  thinking  when  we  in- 
tend to  cease  to  think !  It  was  doubtless  a 
great  secret  of  the  work  which  Napoleon  did 
with  so  little  apparent  wear  that  he  could 
fall  asleep  whenever  he  chose.  Yet  even  he 
could  not  at  will  look  away  from  the  pigsty : 
no  doubt  one  suddenly  pressed  itseu  upon 
his  view  on  that  day  wnen  he  was  sitting 
alone  at  dinner,  and  m  a  moment  sprang  up 
with  a  furious  execration,  and  kicked  over 
the  table,  smashing  his  plates  as  drunkea 
Scotch  weavers  sometimes  do.  Let  us  do 
our  best  to  right  the  wrong ;  but  when  we 
have  done  our  best,  and  go  to  something 
else,  let  us  quite  forget  the  wrong :  it  wiS 
do  no  good  to  remcniber  it  now.  It  is  long- 
continued  wear  that  kills.  We  can  do  and 
bear  a  vast  deal  if  we  have  blinks  of  inter- 
mission of  bearing  and  doing.  But  the  mind 
of  some  men  is  on  the  stretch  from  the  mo- 
ment they  begin  a  task  till  they  end  it. 
Slightly  and  rapidly  as  you  may  run  over 
this  essay,  it  was  never  half  an  hour  out  of 
the  writer's  waking  thoughts  frt>m  the  writ- 
ing of  the  first  line  to  the  vnriting  of  the  last. 
I  nave  known  those  who  when  busied  with 
any  work,  legal,  literary,  theological,  paro- 
chial, domestic,  hardly  ever  consciously 
ceased  from  it ;  but  were,  as  Mr.  Bailey  has 
expressed  it,  *'  about  it,  lashing  at  it  day  and 
night."     The  swell  continu^  though  the 
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wind  had  gone  down;  the  wheels  spun 
round  thougn  the  steam  was  shut  ofL  JLet 
me  saT  here  (I  say  it  for  myself),  that  apart 
entirdy  from  any  consideration  of  the  relig- 
ious sanctions  wnich  hallow  a  certain  day  of 
the  seven,  it  appears  to  me  that  its  value  is 
literally  and  really  inestimable  to  the  over- 
worked and  worried  man,  if  it  be  kept  sa- 
cred, not  merely  from  worldly  work,  but 
from  the  intrusion  of  worldly  cares  and 
thoughts.  The  thing  can  be  done,  my 
friend.  As  the  last  hour  of  Saturday  strikes, 
tiie  burden  may  fall  from  the  mmd:  the 
pack  of  worries  may  be  whipped  off;  and 
you  may  feel  that  you  have  entered  on  a 
purer,  freer,  happier  Ufe,  which  will  last  for 
four-and-twenty  nours.  I  am  a  Scotchman, 
and  a  Scotch  clergyman,  and  I  hold  views 
regarding  the  Sunday  with  which  I  know 
that  some  of  my  most  esteemed  readers  do 
not  sympathize ;  but  I  believe,  for  myself, 
that  a  strict  resolution  to  preserve  the  Lord's 
day  sacred  (in  no  Puritanical  sense),  would 
lengthen  many  a  valuable  life ;  would  pre- 
serve the  spring  of  many  a  noble  mmd; 
would  hold  off  in  some  cases  the  approaches 
of  imbecility  or  insanity. 

I  do  not  forget,  in  urging  the  expediency 
of  training  the  mind  to  turn  away  from  wor- 
ries which  it  will  do  no  good  to  continue  to 
look  at,  that  any  thing  evil  or  painful  has  a 
peculiar  power  to  attract  and  compel  atten- 
tion to  it.  A  little  bad  thing  bulks  larger 
on  the  mind's  view  than  a  big  good  thing. 
It  persistently  pushes  its  ugly  face  upon  our 
notice.  You  cannot  forget  that  you  have  a 
bad  toothache,  though  it  be  only  one  little 
nerve  that  is  in  torment  and  all  the  rest  of 
the  body  is  at  ease.  And  some  little  deform- 
ity of  person,  some  little  worry  in  your  do- 
mestic arrangements,  keeps  always  intruding 
itself,  and  defying  you  to  forget  or  overlook 
it.  If  the  pigsty  already  referred  to  be 
placed  in  the  middle  of  the  pretty  lawn  be- 
fore your  door,  it  will  blot  out  aU  the  land- 
scape :  you  will  see  nothing  save  the  pigsty. 
£vu  has  the  advantage  of  good  in  many 
ways.  It  not  merely  detracts  from  good  ; 
it  neutralizes  it  all.  I  think  it  is  Paley  who 
says  that  the  evils  of  life  supply  no  just  ar- 
gument against  the  divine  benevolence ;  in- 
asmuch as  when  weighed  against  the  bless- 
ing^ of  life,  the  latter  turn  the  scale.  It  is 
as  if  you  gave  a  man  five  hundred  a-year,  and 
then  took  away  from  him  one  hundred :  this 
would  amount  virtually  to  giving  him  a  clear 
four  hundred  a-year.  It  always  struck  me  that 
the  case  put  is  not  analogous  to  the  fact.  The 
four  hundred  a-year  left  would  lose  no  part  of 
their  marketable  value  when  the  one  hundred 
was  taken  away.    The  fact  is  rather  as  if  you 

SLve  a  man  a  large  jug  of  pure  water,  and 
en  cast  into  it  a  row  curopa  of  black- 
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draught  That  little  infusion  of  senna  would 
render  the  entire  water  nauseous.  No  doubt 
there  nught  be  fifty  times  as  much  pure  wa- 
ter as  vile  senna :  but  the  vile  senna  would 
spoil  the  whole.  Even  such  is  the  influence 
of  evil  in  this  system  of  things.  It  does 
not  simply  diminish  the  quantity  of  good  to 
be  enjoyed:  to  a  great  decree  it  destroys 
the  enjoyment  of  the  whole  of  the  good. 
Good  carries  weight  in  the  race  with  evil. 
It  has  not  a  fair  start,  nor  a  fair  field.  Don't 
you  know,  reader,  that  it  needs  careful,  con- 
stant training  to  give  a  child  a  good  educa- 
tion ;  and  possibly  you  may  not  succeed  in 
giving  the  good  education  after  all:  while 
no  care  at  aU  suffices  to  give  a  bad  educa- 
tion :  and  a  bad  education  is  generally  suc- 
cessfuL  So  in  the  physical  world.  No  field 
runs  to  wheat.  If  a  farmer  wants  a  crop  of 
good  grain,  he  must  work  hard  to  get  it. 
But  he  has  only  to  neglect  his  field  and  do 
nothing,  and  he  will  nave  weeds  enough. 
The  whole  system  of  things  in  this  world 
tends  in  favor  of  evil  rather  than  of  good 
But  happily,  my  friend,  we  know  the  reason 
why.  And  we  know  tiiat  a  day  is  coming 
which  will  set  these  things  ri^ht. 

I  trust  I  have  made  suffiaently  plain  the 
precise  error  against  which  this  essay  is 
directed.  The  thing  with  which  I  find  fault 
is  that  querulous,  discontented,  unhappy  dis- 
position which  sits  down  and  broods  over 
disagreeables,  and  worries:  not  with  the 
view  of  mending  them,  nor  of  bracing  the 
moral  nature  by  the  sight  of  them  :  but  sim* 
ply  for  the  sake  of  hipping  upon  that  tedi- 
ous string : — of  making  yourself  miserable, 
and  makmg  all  who  come  near  you  misera- 
ble too.  There  are  people  into  whose  houses 
you  cannot  go,  without  bein^  sickened  by 
the  long  catalogue  of  all  their  slights  and 
worries.  It  is  a  wretched  and  contemptible 
thinff  to  be  always  hawking  about  one's 
griefs,  in  the  hope  of  exciting»commiseration. 
Let  people  be  assured  that  tneir  best  friends 
will  grow  wearied  of  hearing  of  their  wor- 
ries:  let  people  be  assured  that  the  pity 
which  is  accorded  them  will  be  in  most  cases 
mingled  with  something  of  contempt.  There 
are  men  and  women  who  have  a  wonderful 
scent  for  a  grievance.  If  you  are  showing  them 
your  garden,  and  there  be  one  untidy  comer, 
they  will  go  straight  to  that  and  point  it  out 
with  mournful  elation,  and  forget  all  the  rest 
of  the  trim  expanse.  If  there  be  one  mortic- 
ing circumstance  in  an  otherwise  successnil 
and  happy  lot,  they  will  be  always  reminding 
you  01  that.  You  write  a  book.  Twenty 
favorable  reviews  of  it  appear,  and  two  un- 
favorable :  Mr.  Snarling  arrives  after  break« 
fast,  sure  as  fate,  with  the  two  unfavorable 
reviews  in  his  pocket.  You  are  cheerful  and 
contented  with  your  lot  and  your  bouse:  Mr. 
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Snarling  never  misses  an  opportunity  of 
pointing  out  to  you  the  dulness  of  vour  sit- 
uation, the  inconvenience  of  your  awcllin^, 
the  ij^erioiity  of  the  place  you  hold  in  lite 
to  what  you  mijght  h  priori  have  anticipated. 
Tou  are  quite  light-hearted  when  Mr.  Snarl- 
ing enters  ;  but  when  hegoes,  you  cannot  help 
feeling  a  good  deal  depressed.  The  blackest 
side  of  things  has  been  pressed  on  vour  no- 
tice during  nis  stay.  I  do  not  think  this  is 
entirely  the  result  of  malice.  It  is  ignorance 
of  the  right  way  to  face  little  worries.  The 
man  has  got  a  habit  of  looking  only  at  the 
dunghill.  Would  that  he  could  learn  better 
sense ! 

Let  me  here  remark  a  certain  confhsion 
which  exists  in  the  minds  of  many.  I  have 
known  persons  who  prided  themselves  on 
their  ability  to  inflict  pain  on  others.  They 
thought  it  a  proof  of  power.  And  no  doubt 
to  scarify  a  man  as  Luther  and  Milton  did, 
as  Croker,  Lockhart,  and  Macaulay  di^,  is  a 
proof  of  power.  But  sometimes  people  inflict 
pain  on  others  simply  by  malung  themselves 
disgusting ;  and  to  do  this  is.  no  proof  of 
power.  No  doubt  you  may  severely  pain  a 
refined  and  cultivated  man  or  woman  ny  re- 
volting vidgaritv  of  language  and  manner. 
You  may,  Mrs.  Isouncer,  emJbitter  your  poor 
governess'  life  by  ^our  coarse,  petty  tvranny ; 
and  you  may  inniriate  your  servants  by  talk- 
ing at  them  before  strangers  at  table.  But 
let  me  remind  you  that  there  is  a  dignified 
and  an  undignified  way  of  inflicting  pain. 
There  are  what  may  be  caUed  the  active  and 
the  passive  ways.  You  may  inflict  annoy- 
ance as  a  viper  does ;  or  you  may  inflict  an- 
noyance as  a  dunghill  does.  Some  men 
Sarp  critics  belong  to  this  class)  are  like 
viper.  They  actively  give  pain.  You 
are  afraid  of  thenu  Others  again  are  like  a 
dunghill.  They  are  merely  passively  ofifen- 
sive.  You  are  disgusted  at  these.  Now  the 
viperish  man  v^oy  perhaps  be  proud  of  his 
power  of  stinging ;  but  the  dunghill  man  has 
no  reason  earthly  to  be  proud  of  his  power  of 
stinking.  It  is  just  that  he  is  an  ofiensive  ob- 
ject, and  men  would  rather  get  out  of  his  way. 
Yet  I  have  heard  a  blockhead  boast  how  ho 
had  driven  away  a  refined  gentleman  from  a 
certain  club.  No  doubt  he  did.  The  gen- 
tleman never  could  go  there  without  the 
blockhead  ofiensively  revolting  him.  The 
blockhead  told  the  story  with  pride.  Other 
blockheads  listened  and  expressed  their  ad- 
miration of  his  cleverness.  I  looked  in  the 
blockhead's  face,  and  inwardly  said,  O  you 
human  dunghill !  Think  of  a  filthy  sewer 
boasting,  ''Ah,  I  can  drive  most  people 
away  from  mc!" 

To  the  dunghill  class  many  men  belong. 
Such,  generally,  are  those  who  will  never 
heartily  say  any  thing  pleasant;  but  who 


are  always  ready  to  drop  hints  of  what  they 
think  will  be  disagreeable  for  you  to  hear. 
Such  are  the  men  who  will  walk  round  your 
garden,  when  you  show  it  to  them  in  the  in- 
nocent pride  of  your  heart :  and  after  having 
accomplished  tne  circuit,  will  shrug  their 
shoulders,  snuff  the  air,  and  say  nothing. 
Such  are  ijie  m&x  who  will  call  upon  an  o& 

gentleman,  and  incidentally  mention  that 
ley  were  present  the  other  Sunday  when  hia 
son  preached  his  first  sermon*  but  say  no 
kindly  word  as  to  the  figure  made  by  the 
youthful  divine.  Such  are  the  men  who, 
when  you  show  them  your  fine  new  church, 
will  walk  round  it  hurriedly,  say,  carelessly, 
'*  Very  nice ; "  and  begin  to  tidk  earnestly 
upon  topics  not  connected  with  ecclesiastical 
architecture.  And  such,  as  a  general  rulct 
are  all  the  envious  race,  who  will  never  cor- 
dially praise  any  thing  done  by  others,  and 
who  turn  green  with  envjr  and  j^ousy  if  they 
even  hear  others  speak  of  a  third  party  in 
words  of  cordial  praise.  Such  men  are  for  the 
most  part  underbred,  and  always  of  thbrd  or 
fourth-rate  talent.  A  really  able  man  heart- 
ily  speaks  well  of  the  talent  that  rivals  or 
eclipses  his  own.  He  does  so  through  the 
necessity  of  a  noble  and  magnanimous  na- 
ture. And  a  gentleman  will  generally  do  as 
much,  througn  the  influence  of  a  training 
which  makes  the  best  of  the  best  features  in 
the  character  of  man.  It  warms  one's  heart 
to  hear  a  great  and  illustrious  author  speak, 
of  a  young  one  who  is  struggling  up  the  slope. 
But  it  is  a  sorry  thing  to  hear  Mr.  Snarling 
upon  the  same  subject. 

I  have  sometimes  wondered  whether  what 
is  commozdy  called  coolness  in  huuMui  beinss 
is  the  result  of  a  remarkable  power  of  loolU 
ing  away  from  things  which  it  is  not  thought 
desirable  to  see ;  or  of  a  still  more  remark- 
able power  of  looking  at  disagreeable  things 
and  not  minding.  You  remember  somewhere 
in  the  Life  of  Sir  Walter  Scottj  we  ore  told  of 
a  certain  joyous  dinner-party  at  his  house 
in  Castle  Street.  Of  all  the  gay  party  therd 
was  none  ao  gay  as  a  certain  West  Country 
baronet.  Yet  in  his  pocket  he  had  a  letter 
containing  a  challenge  which  he  had  ao- 
cepted ;  and  next  morning  early  ho  was  off 
to  the  duel  in  which  he  was  killed.  Now, 
there  must  have  been  a  woful  worry  gnaw- 
ing at  the  clever  man's  heart,  you  would  say. 
How  did  he  take  it  so  coolly  P  Did  ho  roally 
forget  for  the  time  the  risk  that  lay  before 
him  P  Or  did  he  look  fairly  at  it,  yet  not 
care  P  He  was  a  kind-hearted  man  as  well 
as  a  brave  one :  surely,  he  must  have  been 
able,  through  the  iovial  evening,  to  look 
quite  awav  from  tne  possibUity  of  a  dis- 
tracted wiaow,  and  young  children  left  &th* 
erless.  Sometimes  this  coolness  appears  ift 
base  and  sordid  forms :  it  is  then  toe  result 
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of  obtuseness  of  nature,— of  pure  laek  (^  dis- 
cernment and  feeling.  People  thus  quali- 
fied are  able  with  entire  composure  to  do 
things  which  others  could  not  do  to  save  their 
lives.  Such  are  the  people  who  constitute 
a  class  which  is  an  insunerablc  nuisance  of 
civilized  society, — the  class  of  uninvited  and 
unwelcome  guests.  I  am  thinking  of  people 
who  will  witnout  any  invitation  push  them- 
selves and  their  baggage  into  the  house  of  a 
man  who  is  almost  a  stranger  to  them }  and 
in  spite  of  the  studied  presentation  of  the 
cold  shoulder,  and  in  spite  of  every  civil  hint 
that  their  presence  is  most  unwelcome,  make 
themselves  quite  at  home  for  so  long  as  it 
suits  them  to  remain.  I  have  heard  of  peo- 
ple who  would  come,  to  the  number  of  tnree 
or  four,  to  the  house  of  a  poor  gentleman  to 
whom  every  shilling  was  a  consideration ;  and 
without  invitation  remain  for  four,  six,  ten 
weeks  at  a  stretch.  I  haye  heard  of  people 
who  would  not  only  come  uninvited  to  stay 
at  a  small  house,  but  bring  with  them  some 
ugly  individual  whom  its  host  had  never  seen, 
and  possibl]^  a  mangy  dog  in  addition.  And 
such  folk  with  great  freedom  drink  the  wine, 
little  used  by  that  plain  household,  and  hos- 
pitably press  the  ugly  individual  to  drink  it 
fireely  too.  I  decbre  there  is  something 
that  anproaches  the  subHme  in  the  intensity 
of  sucn  folk's  stolidity.  They  irt^  not  see 
that  they  are  not  wanted.  They  jauntily 
make  themselves  quite  at  home,    if  they 

get  60  many  weeks'  board  and  lod^png,  they 
on't  care  how  unpleasantly  it  la  given. 
They  will  write  for  your  carriage  to  meet  them 
at  the  railway  station,  as  if  they  were  (urder- 
ing  a  hackney-coadi.  This  subject,  how- 
ever, is  too  large  to  be  taken  up  here :  it 
must  have  an  entire  essay  to  itself.  But 
probably  my  reader  will  agree  with  me  in 
thinking  that  people  may  possess  in  an  ex- 
cessive degree  the  valuable  power  of  look- 
ing away  from  what  they  don't  wish  to  see. 
And  yet — and  yet— do  you  not  fed  that  it 
is  m^ely  by  turning  our  mind's  eye  away 
from  many  thoughts  which  are  only  too  in- 
trusive, tmtt  ]^ou  can  hope  to  enjoy  much 
peace  or  quiet  m  such  a  world  as  this  r  How 
could  you  feel  any  relish  for  ^e  comforts  of 
your  own  cheerful  lot  if  you  did  not  foreet 
the  wretchedness,  anxiety,  and  want  which 
enter  into  the  pinched  and  poverty-stricken 
lot  of  others  ?  You  do  not  like,  when  you 
lay  yourself  down  at  night  on  ^ur  quiet 
bed,  to  think  of  the  poor  wretch  m  the  con- 
demned cell  of  the  town  five  miles  oS,  who 
will  meet  his  violent  death  to-morrow  in  the 
dismal  drizzling  dawn.  Some,  I  verily  be- 
lieve, will  not  sympathize  with  the  feeling. 
There  are  persons,  I  believe,  who  could  go 
on  quite  comfortably  with  their  dinner  with  a 
starving  beggar  standing  outside  the  window 


and^  watchuig  eaoh  morsel  they  ate  with 
famished  eyes.  Perhaps  there  are  some  who 
would  ei^oy  their  dinner  all  the  better ;  and 
to  that  class  would  belong  (if,  indeed,  he  be 
not  a  pure,  dense,  unmitigated,  unimprov- 
able blockhead,  wno  did  not  understand  or 
feel  the  force  of  what  he  said)  that  man  who 
lately  preached  a  sermon  in  which  he  stated 
that  a  great  part  of  the  happiness  of  heaven 
would  consist  in  looking  down  complacently 
on  the  torments  of  heU,  and  enjoying  the 
contrast !  What  an  idea  must  that  man  have 
had  of  the  vile,  heartless  selfishness  of  a  soul 
in  bliss !  No.  For  myself,  though  holding 
humbly  all  that  the  Church  believes  and  the 
Bible  teaches,  I  say  that  if  there  bo  a  mys- 
tery hard  of  explanation,  it  is  how  the  happy 
spirit  can  be  happy  even  There,  though  miss- 
ing from  its  side  uiose  who  in  this  life  were 
dearest  You  remember  the  sublime  prayer 
of  Aquinas — a  prayer  for  Satan  himself. 
You  remember  the  gush  of  kindliness  which 
made  Burns  express  a  like  sorrow  even  for 
the  dark  father  of  evil :  "  I'm  wae  to  think 
upon  yon  den.  Even  for  your  sake ! "  No. 
Tne  day  may  come  when  it  will  not  grieve 
us  to  contemplate  misery  which  is  intolerable 
and  irremediable ;  but  this  will  be  because 
we  shall  then  have  gained  such  clear  and 
ri^ht  views  of  all  things,  that  we  shall  see 
things  as  they  appear  to  God,  and  then 
doubtless  see  that  all  he  does  is  ri^ht.  But 
we  may  be  well  assured  that  it  will  not  be 
the  selfish  satisfaction  of  contrasting  our 
own  happiness  with  that  miser]^  which  wiU 
enable  us  to  contemplate  it  v^th  compla- 
cency :  it  will  be  a  humble  submission  of  our 
own  will  to  the  One  Will  that  is  always  wise 
and  right.  Yet  you  remember,  reader,  how 
one  of  the  profoundest  and  acutest  of  living 
theologians  is  fain  to  have  recourse,  in  the 
case  of  this  saddest  of  all  sad  thoughtSi  to 
the  same  relief  which  I  have  counselled  for 
life's  little  worries— K)h,  how  little  when  we 
think  of  this!  Archbishop  Whately,  in 
treating  of  this  great  difficulty,  suggests  the 
idea  tSat  in  a  higher  state  the  soul  may 
have  the  power  of  as  decidedly  turning  tl^ 
thoughts  away  horn  a  painful  subject  as  we 
now  nave  of  turning  the  eyes  away  ftom  a 
disagreeable  sight. 

I  thought  of  these  things  this  afternoon  in 
a  gay  and  stirring  scene.  It  was  a  frozen 
lake  of  considerable  extent,  lying  in  a  beau- 
tiful valley,  (|t  the  foot  of  a  majestic  hill. 
The  lake  was  oov^red  with  people,  all  in  a 
state  of  high  enjoyment :  scores  of  skaten 
were  flying  about,  and  there  was  a  roaring 
of  curling-stones  like  the  distant  thunder 
that  was  heard  by  Rip  yan  Winkle.  The 
sky  was  blue  and  sunshmy ;  the  air  crisp  and 
dear;  the  difis,  dopes,  and  fields  around 
were  fair  with  untrodden  snow;  but  still  one 
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could  not  qmie  exclude  the  recollection  that 
this  brisk  irost,  bo  bracing  and  exhilarating 
to  u8,  is  the  cause  of  great  suffering  to  mul- 
titudes. The  frost  causes  most  outdoor  'ir ork 
to  cease.  No  building,  no  fieldwork,  can  go 
forward,  dnd  so  the  frost  cuts  off  the  bread 
frt>m  many  hungry  mouths ;  and  fireless 
rooms  ana  -thin  garments  are  no  defence 
against  this  bitter  chilL  Well,  you  would 
never  be  cheerful  at  all  but  for  the  blessed 
gift  of  occasional  forgetfulness !  Those  who 
have  seen  things  too  accurately  as  they  are, 
have  always  been  sorrowful  even  when  un- 
soured  men.  Here,  you  man  (one  of  six  or 
seven  eager  parties  with  chairs  and  g^lets), 
put  on  my  skates.    Don't  bore  that  hole  in 


the  heel  of  the  boot  too  deep ;  you  may 
penetrate  to  something  more  sensitive  than 
leather.  Screw  in;  buckle  the  straps,  but 
not  too  tiffht ;  and  now  we  are  on  our  fbet, 
with  the  delightful  sense  of  freedom  to  fly 
about  in  any  direction  with  almost  the 
smooth  swiftness  of  a  bird.  Come,  mv 
friend,  let  us  be  off  round  the  lake,  with 
long  strokes,  steadily,  and  not  too  fast.  We 
may  not  be  quite  like  Sidnejr's  Arcadian 
shepherd-boy,  piping  as  if  he  never  would 
erow  old ;  yet  let  us  be  like  kindly  skaters, 
toTfetdng,  in  the  exhilarating  exercise  that 

r'ckens  the  pulse  and  flushes  the  cheek, 
t  there  are  such  things  as  evil  and  worry 
in  this  world ! 

A.  K.  H.  B. 
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CoLoniNG  or  Aoultbbjltxd  Wiitbs. — ^Al- 
thouch  many  experiments  have  been  instituted 
by  chemists  for  the  detection  of  the  coloring 
matters  employed  in  adulterated  wines,  so  as  to 
be  able  to  distingnish  the  tme  from  the  false,  no 
very  positive  resalts  liave  yet  been  arrived  at, 
becanso  tlie  color  of  genuine  wine  itself  changes 
with  age,  and  because  the  same  colors  can  be 
iroitate<l  by  varioos  snbstances,  all  of  whiclLpos- 
sess  nearly  the  same  elements  when  analyiea. 

It  is  believed  that  some  of  the  cheap  claret 
wines  contain  alnm  and  sulphuric  acid,  and  the 
chemist  Lassaigne  has  lately  called  attention  tp 
the  addition  of  about  0.33  per  cent  of  sulphuric 
acid  which  ho  had  detected  (but  with  some  dif- 
ficulty) in  French  clarets.  An  easy  method  of 
detecting  alum,  acids,  logwood,  cider,  tannin, 
and  other  mixtures  used  in  the  adulteration  of 
wines  is  a  great  desideratum;  chemists  have 
not  yet  made  the  discovery.— -Sn«i/(/Ze  Amer- 
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Deadening  Walls  and  C£iLiN0S.-*-Men 
of  ingenuity,  lend  us  your  ears.  There  is  no 
greater  nuisance  in  modem  houses  than  that  of 
the  transmission  of  sound  through  parti-walls. 
Any  practical,  inexpensive,  and  elBcient  means 
of  deadening  sound  will  be  a  great  boon.  Solid 
walls  and  solid  floors  transmit  sound  in  the  high- 
est degree.  The  Metropolitan  Building  Act  pro- 
vides that  all  parti-wall  shall  be  solid  and  of  a 
certain  tiiickness  in  proportion  to 'height  and 
length.  How  is  the  evil  to  be  overcome  ?  **  For 
eicht  years,"  writes  a  studious  friend  to  us, 
^'1  have  occupied  a  house  in  London ;  and,  dur- 
ing the  whole  of  this  time,  there  have  been  neigh- 
bors having  young  fhmilies.  They  are  musical, 
and,  I  must  confess,  labor  most  industriously  at 
the  scales ;  morning,  noon,  and  night  one  or 
other  child  howls  and  strums,  apparently  with- 
<mt  making  any  progrois."    There  it  no  objec- 


tion to  neighbors'  children  learning  music  and 
singine — quite  the  reverse ;  but  it  is  most  objeo- 
tionable  that  walls  should  so  readily  transmit 
sound,  and  render  the  ladies'  efforts  so  widely 
known.  Some  persons  always  take  a  comer 
house,  so  as  to  bo  free  from  such  nuisance  on  one 
side  at  least.  Is  there  no  remedy  ?  The  late  Mr. 
Cnbbitt  had  some  trouble  at  Balmoral  with  cer- 
tain floors,  and  remembered  in  taking  down  an 
old  palace  floor  |many  years  before),  vast  quan- 
tities of  cockle-shells  fell  out  from  betwixt  the 
joists.  These  had  been  used  in  pluggin^^.  The 
idea  was  acted  upon.  Cockles  were  dred^^ed, 
and  brought ;  the  shells  were  cleaned  and  dned, 
and  used,  with  beneficial  effect  The  cellular 
spaces  thus  produced  absorbed  sound.  Some 
highly  cellular  texture  may  bo  applied  to  walls, 
ceilings,  and  floors,  which  shall  resist  fire  and  or* 
dinary  decay,  allow  of  finish,  and  yet  deaden 
sound.  Who  is  to  invent  and  introduce  such 
materials  1  They  may  patent  the  invention  and 
make  a  fortune,  if  they  will  only  abate  the  ex- 
isting nuisance,  and  enable  us  to  have  solid  parti- 
walls  and  fireproof  floors  without  being  com- 
pelled to  hear  what  is  going  on  up-stairs  and  in 
the  next  house.— >77i«  BuHmt, 


Soxn  observations  of  a  singular  character 
have  lately  been  mado  upon  the  growth  of  that 
remarkable  and  useful  pn>dnction  of  the  east, 
the  bamboo.  A  plant  m  the  Bojal  Botanical 
Gardens  of  Edinburgh,  grew,  under  a  tempera- 
ture of  from  65<>  to  70°,  six  inches  daily — a 
specimen  of  the  Bcanbu$a  gigantea  of  Burmabj 
which  ranks  as  the  monarch  of  the  species,  in- 
creased eighteen  inches  in  twenty-four  hours. 
The  Bamhu9a  tulda  of  Bengal  attains  its  full 
height  of  seventy  feet  in  alx>nt  a  month,  thus 
growing  at  the  astonishing  rate  of  an  indi  aa 
boor. 


I 
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From  The  Christian  OlKcrvcr.       instance  of  thig  kind  will  presently  come 
THEODORE  I'AUKi: U  AND  THE  OXFOKD  j  under  our  notice.    But,  first  of  all,  we  must 

KSSAYIsrs.*  Igive  a  brief  skctcli  of  the  history  of  Theo- 

1.  Theodore  Parker* s  Kx^tfrience  as  a  Minis-  ■  dorc  Parker. 

ter.    London.    Whitfield.     18G0.  I     lie  appears  to  have  been  the  son  of  a  New 

2.  Essays  and  Reviews,    London.    Parker  England  farmer,  and  to  have  been  bom 
and  Son.     1860.     (Second  Notice.)        '  about  the  year  1810 ;  his  •*  relatives  and 

A  MAX  of  some  note  has  recently  been  '  neighbors,  dl  hard-working  peophs  living  in 


notorious,"  accorumg  lo  others, — uiea    at ,  ,,r    "  t    ,  » ,.     .    .      .    ^        { 

Florence  in  the  month  of  May,  18G0.  Ilis  His  father  s  "  strong,  discriminatmg,  and 
last  injunctions  were  characteristic.  He  was  '  comprehensive  mind  encouraged  his  original 
to  be  carried  to  the  grave  and  interred  in  fondness  for  wientific  and  metaphysical 
silence,  without  service,  praver,  exhortation,  ■  thought.'  (P.  C.)  Meanwhile,  the  coldness 
or  eulogy,  —  a  Unitarian  minister  merely  ^^d  deadness  of ^  the  religious  atmosphere 


part  with  a  remarkable  man  ;  not  silently,  =  ^^^'-^'^^^^^^^  l^".'^  «^^chanicalxharactc 
however,  for  he  himself  has  imposed  a  duty  ^^^y  ^^^  insigmficanco  of  the  Bcrmons.  the 
upon  us.     Shortly  before  his  departure,  h'e  "nnaturalness  and  uncertainty  of  the  doc- 
remitted  to  his  late  congregation  in  Boston,   brines  preached,  the  lifelessness  of  the  pubhc 
N.  K.,  a  long  letter,  of  the  nature  of  an  au- '  prayers,  and  the  consequent  heedlessness  ox 


jjjj^j.].  j,^  •  system  holds  the  ministry,  disgusted  him 


accurately  described  as  the  philosophical  in- '     T°  *  penetrating,  masculine  intellect,  too, 
fidelity  of  our  day.     This  is  true  of  him  to  a   ?"d  »  T"!'^  ^^,^  >'^^  ^""'^^^  ^?  ^^n  rovursial 


Kn*'-  ^^'»  ^°"^^  ^®  ioMXiCi  in  a  CVek  manuscript, 


^■a^u.    u.-    uiuu^i  t  .u,  acK  iu^wLugt-  sucn   a .      ^      j^  ^  jjf     ^^       ^^^^  characters 

pamcipatumilu.r  positions  in   hfe    the  ^^^'^^^^^^^^^  j,         ^,,^1  ^^^ 

obligations  ^  into  whicfi  they  l^ive  entered. ,  IS^^*^^"^^^     ,,,^0  nearly  alike.    IJoth 


if  thoy  do  not  justify,  this  cdneealmcnt  of  i'*"?'"VS°-  -"V*>"»  "^^'     „,.„  „„.,  „„. 
the  citont  of  tlLr  unbelief.    0«o  notable  i  X-^^el'lLSiiii^^irS^^^^ 

[*  It  pponis  alino-it  ncccfsiiry  to  copy  this  concln- '  on  the  earthward.    Thomas   Scott  was  led 
Bina  of  till'  arriclc  in   The  Jlirinff  Affe,  No.  8f 4' | by  the  Divine  Spirit  onward  and  upward; 

rhilo  poor  Theodore  Parker  was  repelled  b^ 


\\'*i  l>onr»  that  t-vcry  cloiioniinatioii  iiicideiitallv 
touolusi  by  tlnTfvJL'wor,  will  l>car  its  share  nswell 
a-*  ve-  bear  the  attack  upon  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land.] 
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Unitohanism,  and  fell  backward  into  posi- 
tive infidelity.    He  describes,  in  the  nana- 
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tiye  now  before  us,  how  he  first  got  rid  of 
''  the  ghastly  doetrioe  of  eternal  damnation 
-and  a  wriithful  God," — ^then,  of  the  doctrine 
\  of  the  Trinity,— then,  of  "  a  belief  in  the 
'  supernatural  birth  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth," — 
then,  of  the  miracles  of  the  Old  and  New 
(Testament  •,—**'  some  were  clearly  impossible, 
>ther8  ridiculous,  .and  a  few  were  wicked." 
Text,  <'he  had  no  belief  in  the  plenarv, 
fallible,  verbal  inspiration  of  the  whole 
Uble,  and  strong  doubts  as  to  the  miracu- 
(ous  inspiration  of  any  part  of  it."  (P.  11.) 
Such  wa»  the  opening  of  his  life,  before  he 
went  into  a  theologicS  school.  Here  he  be- 
'  UL  more  and  more  to  study  the  subject, 
id  disliking  law  as  a  profession,  began  to 
^t  himself  to  find  out,  that  he  might  after- 
teabh,  a  religion  of  his  own  fashion- 

[Aad  the  result,  he  tells  us,  of  long  and 
lupus  study  carried,  him  just  as  &r  as 
tl:^  second  chapter  of  the  epistle  to-the  Ko- 
ins.    He  says  :— 

I  found  certain  great  primal  intuitions  of 
H^[lTMln  Nature. 

^  1.  Tlio  instinctive  intuition  of  the  Divine, — 
the  conscioosnoss  that  there  is  a  God. 

'^'2.  The  instinctive  intuition  of  the  Just  and 
Rijjit ;  a  c<»nsckmgne$s  that  there  is  a  moral  law, 
inc^pendont  of  our  wlH,  which  wo  ought  to  keep. 
The  instinctive  intuition  of  the  Immor- 
tal ;  in  consciousness  that  tho  essential  element 
of  man,  the  principle  of  individuality,  never 
dies.?— P.  15. 

K6w.  these  g;reat  immutable'  principles,  to 
which)  he  teUd  us^  the  intuitions  of  human 
r  uatuiie  bear  witness,  *  are  all  placed  by  St. 
Paul  kt  the  opening  of  his  argument.  They 
are  minly  and  broadljr  stated,—!.  Bomans 
i.  10|2Q;  2.  Bhmans  iL  14,  15  j- 3.  Bomans 

.  .  But  wl^t  right.had  poor  Theodore  Parker 
to  stfop  heWj>    What  right  had  he  to  shut 
his^ves  to  tti^ther  </ intuitidh  o(  human  na- 
tufte,"  which  wnet  his  gaase  at  eyery  turn  ? 
'Jfhethcr  he  stue^  the  historiessef  ages  and 
nations  long  sinc^  ggane  by, -or  the  thoughts 
a|d  feelings  of  maiviti  v^t^tet  of  heathenism 
•    n^w,  how  could  ho  avc^d  ^ing,  except  by 
{  resolving  not  to  see,  thfe  pmalence  of  an 
"  intuition  "  in  all  ages^  atnl  ^  all  harts  of 
the  earth, — ^that  roan  was  a  ^vm^j.that  God 
was  an  offended  God ;  and  thaV»k|opitiation 
'.was  needed,  to  make  peace  betvi^  me  two? 
Or,  supposing  that  ho  had,\y\the  most 
violent  strain  upon  his  conscicii^eAresolvcd 
to  ascribe  all  this  to  "  prk5ptcraft,Xw^at  right 
had  he  to  drop  out  of  his  system  ijtogether, 
the  great,  all-important  fact  of  *i;»  itself, 
now  defiling  all  parts  of  God^^e^th  with 
blood  and  tears,  and  to  leave  Uie  fmiire  con- 
sequences,' and  the  possibility  of  a  wre  or 
extirpation  of  this  grand  evil,  wholly  d^  of 


view?  What  should  we  say  of  a  physiciany 
called  to  the  absolute  government  of  a  vast 
lunatic  asylum,  who  proceeded  to  deal  with 
the  inmates  without  the  least  reference  to 
their  mental  disorders ;  or  of  a  governor  who 
set  to  work  to  clear  his  prisons,  from  mere 
^ood-nature,  without  remembering  that  the 
inmates  were  thieves  and  murderers  P  Tet 
neither  of  these  irrational  persons  would 
commit  a  greater  absurdity  than  the  man 
who  could  speak  or  think  of  mankind,  with- 
out taking  tne  least  notice  of  the  existence 
of  Sin !  JDUt  on  this  point  we  shall  presently 
have  to  remark  more  at  length. 

Having  thus  discovered  for  himself,  as  a 
creed  of  his  own,  that  first  step  to  truth 
which  St.  Paul  places  at  the  beginning'  of 
his  argument,  but  which  8tops.short  of  a  so- 
lution of  the  grand  problem,  poor  Theodore 
Parker  resolved  to  go  no  furtner.  WW  « in. 
tuition  of  the  just  and  right"  was  to  serve 
him  for  a  religion.  And  it  was  not  long  be- 
fore he  gave  the  most  potent  proof  of  the 
lamentable  insufficiency  of  this  new  nde. 

With  "conscience,."  or  "the  intuition  of 
the  jiist  and  rigid,**  for  his  guide,  he  began 
to  assail  the  faith  and  doctrine  of  nine-ten^ 
of  the  professedly  Christian  world,  in  me 
following  fashion :  He  told  his  hearers,  that 

"  Tiie  Protestant  minister,  on  the  authority  oi 
an  •anonymous  Greek  book  "  (meaning  the  New 
Testament)  "  will  believe;  or  at  least  command 
Others  to  believe,  tliat  man  is  bom  totally  de- 
praved, and  that  God  will  perpetually  slaughter 
men  in  hell  by  the  railli(in,  though  they  had  com- 
mitted  no  fault  t  except  that  of  not  believing  an  ab> 
surd  doctrine  they  had  never  heard  of.** — ^P.  31, 

Thus,  this  professedly  honest  and  sincere 
Jjiquirer,  who  had  resolved  at  last  to  en- 
throne conscience,  or  "  the  instinctive  intu- 
ition of  the^  just  and  right,"  as  the  alone 
arbiter  of  his  faith,  lost  no  time  in  showing 
us  the  real  value  of  this  his  chosen  guide. 
He  had  never  heard  this  doctrine,  as  stated 
above,  preached  by  any  living  man.  He  had 
never  read  it  in  any  existing  or  forgotten 
book.  No  such  doctrine  ever  had  been 
preached  or  promulgated,  by  any  human  be-' 
ing.  Yet  tms  professed  follower  of  "con- 
science "  finds  jio  difficulty  in  writing  down, 
revising,  and  committing  to  the  press,- this 
wicked  jalaehood;  even  in  a  book^vhich  was 
composed  with  the  open  grave  immediately 
in  view!  He  thus  does  us  one  important 
service.  He  shows  us  what  sort  of  a  re- 
ligion, what  sort  of  a  code  of  morals,  the 
admirers  of  "  the  instinctive  intuition  of  the 
just  and  right "  would  substitute,  in  lieu  of 
God's  revealed  and  written  law. 

Theodore  -Parker  knew  full  well,  at  the 
very  moment  when  he  was  penning  this  cal- 
umny, that  the  doctrine  actually  held  by 
those  "Protestant  ministers "'  whom  he  wee 
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describing:,  was  simply  tlitit  tloctrlno  ^\hicll  of  unbelief  which  is  now  so  rife  in  the  nom- 
wa.s  hC't  lorih  by  St.  raul,  ia  iho  same  opon- .  inally  Christian  church,  seemed  to  find  in 
ing  cf  liic  epi^lle  to  the  Komans  to  ^vhich  hhn  its  '*  representative  man."  A  vast 
wo  have  already  referred:  namelv,  that —      !  throng  of  sceptical  ideas  were  let  loose  upon 

"  Gel  will  render  to  every  man  \iccnnUnn  to  '  ^^'^  ^^"I'^^l  ""^^  ""^  ^^^^  5  ^'"^  "'^ny  men  took 
his  ih .  ,.'s :  to  them,  wlio,  bv  j.aiient  eoniinuunce  ;  "P'  /^^"'^  ^''^»  ^T^. another  j  but  Theodore 
in  \\cll-<l.>in-,  seek  for  j;iorv,  and  honor,  and  ,  barker  presented,  m  lumself,  the  epitome 
immortuliiy,  eternal  life;  hn't,  to  them  who  do  ,  and  summary  of  them  all. 
not  oIrv  if.o  truth,  hat  ohcy  nnri;L:hteon>ness,  in- ,  'VVe  have  been  forcibly  struck  with  this 
ili-naiiu;>  i-.'.i-l  Avratli,  tiibu!ati«>n  and  anirni^li, '  fact,  while  reading,  during  the  last  few  weeks, 
ui^.»n  every  soul  of  man  that  dnrthn-il,  of  the  Jew  '  the  Assays  and  lievicics,  of  which  we  spoke 
lu;<r.  and  :d>o  of  the  (Jeniile  :  hat  plory,  honor,  j-jst  month,  and  then  The  Experience  of 
and  pcaeo,  to  every  man  that  workeih  good,  to  ,  Theodore  Parker.  In  the  first  of  these  vol- 
tlic  Jew  in>t,  and  also  to  the  Gentde.  j  ^^^^^  ^^.^  ^^^^^  ^j^^  ^^^^^^  rationalistic  in- 

And,  cs  to  those  mIio  have  "never  heard  ^  fidelity  set  fortli  bv  seven  men  of  some  note, 
of"  the  gosptl,  the  same  record  is  equally  .each  of  whom  hai  taken  up  one  branch  of 
explicit.  **  Those  vho  have  sinned  without  the  subject  for  separate  discussion.  But 
law,  shall  also  perish  without  law," — *'  their  when,  immediately  afterwards,  we  read  Tlie- 
ci)n'.ci's'iieo  bearing  witness"  to  the  justice  of  ,  odore  Parker's  dying  legacy,  we  there  found 
tlitir  punishment,  they  having  had  **  the  all  the  scepticisni  of  the  former  seven  writers 
work'of  t lie  law  written  in  their  hearts,"  and  ■  flowing  from  a  single  pen.  The  identity ^ 
so  standing  "guilty  before  God."  'however,  was  remarkaole;  and  it  was  the 

A  man  v.ho  had  ihu*?  outgrown  his  teach-  ^  more  so,  inasmuch  as  from  the  time  and 
ors,  and  wlio  derided  as  drivellers  the  very  ,])lace  of  publication,  it  was  impossible  that 
Vnitiirian  doctors  v.ho  had  brought  him  up, ,  the  seven  essayists  could  have  read  Theo- 
Wiis  net  lik'.ly  to  want  opponents  and  angry  .  dore  Parker's  little  book,  or  that  he  could 
accusers.  In  fact,  it  seems  to  have  been  as  have  read  theirs.  Hence,  when  we  find  the 
much  his  policy  "to  say  strong  things," and  same  views,  and  thoughts,  and  language  in 
thus  to  b'com-e  notorious  and  obnoxiou*?;  as  both,  wo  know  that  it  is  a  widely  spread 
it  is  the  policy  of  his  followers  amongst  our-  moral  pestilence  that  is  before  us. 
selves,  to  be  prudent,  and  to  let  their  senti- !  A  single  instance,  however,  of  this  uncon- 
ments  esci.pe  only  gradually,  and  in  cau-  '  scions  identity  must  be  excepted,  because 
tiously  framed  language.  The  result  was,  the  passage  appeared  in  Mr.  Parker's  2>««- 
thut  Theodore  Parker  soon  became  a  noted  Wvursc  some  years  back,  and  may  have  been 
man.  Uj  tells  us,  that  ."*  Unbeliever,  In- i  read  by  Dr.  Rowland  Williams.  In  that 
lidcl,  and  Atheist,*  wtre  the  titles  bestowed  Discourse,  published  some  nine  or  ten  years 
upon  mo  l)y  my  brothers  in  the  Christian  min- .  since,  Mr.  Parker  had  said:- 


occu])ied  halls  in  Boston,  only  one  could  be  with  the  race.  Minos  and  Moses,  David  and 
hired  for  our  purpose,  though  pavment  "was  I'indar,  Leihnitz  and  Paul,,  receive  into  their 
offerctl  in  advance."  ( P.  KJ. )  And,  "  tlierc  '  various  n>rms  the  one  spirit  from  God  most  liigh. 
was  ])ut  one  considerable  publishing-house  'l''»i=*  insjiiration  is  limited  to  no  sect,  ngc,  or 
in  the  L:nd  that  would  issue  mv  works,  and  "'"j"":  ,}^^^  tc}"^ ^^  ^^^^  ^'^^^*^'  *^"^^  common 
this  only  at  my  own  cost  and  risk."  (P.GO.)  ;"^  ^''^'^'  -^A.  161,  lil. 
"I  had  been  reported  to  the  people  as  a  dis-  '  In  the  same  tone,  in  the  Essays  andRe^ 
turber  of  the  public  peace,  an  infidel,  an  '  i*ittf«,  Dr.  Howland  Williams  tells  us  that, — 
ath'ist  an  enemy  to  mankind.  When  I  j  -  The  sacred  writers  acknowledge  themselves 
wcs  to  lecture  in  a  little  town,  the  mimster,  I  ^cn  of  like  passions  with  ourselves,  and  wo  arc 
oven  the  I  lutarian,  commonly  stayed  at  -  promised  illuminuiion  from  the  spirit  wliich 
home.  Many  warned  their  followers  against  -  dwelt  in  them."  *'  Wo  should  define  inspira- 
li.-tening  ft)  •  that  bad  man.'  Others  stoutly  \  tion  consistently  with  the  facts  of  St'iipture,  and 
preached  an:ainst  me."     (P.  OJ.)  '  ■  of  human  nature.     These  would  neither  exclude 

Such  was   Tli'o.lore   Parker   in    Boston,   i^>c  idea  of  faliihiliiy  among  Israelites  of  oM,  nor 

New  l-.nglr.nd,  from  IS1.>  till  18,31).     \n  this  j  ^^'•^^•''  "^/f!  '*"T'*  *'"-'  ^''"'^  r'  *"*^'»^'l^*-  ^'J'^' 
la.f  V- "  he  w:..  l-,wl  nsld..  l.v  r.nnm,mnt,-on   I'^vcr."    '/ But  if  nnv  ouo  prefl«i-s  thmkmg  the 

allmg 
co-oiMjr- 


liewasnot  the  founder  or  originator  of  a  .   Here  we  haTC  the  very  same  doctrine  flow- 
sect  of  unbelievers ;  but  that  peculiar  caste  '  ^"S  ^^^  ^^^  pens— the  one,  that  of  a  man 
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from  whom  the  very  Socinians  of  New  Eng- 
land shrank  in  dismay ;  the  other,  that  of 
the  "Vice-Principal  of  St  David's  College"! 
But  we  must  proceed  to  show  the  identity 
of  which  we  have  spoken,  hetween  the  seven 
essayists  and  poor  Theodore  Parker,  hv  some 
passages  taken  from  ihdr  hook  and  from 
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his  hook,  premi^ng,  as  we  have  already 
done,  that  ne  never  could  have  seen  their 
Essay  St  nor  they  his  Experience*  Our  selec- 
tions shall  he  ranged  in  parallel  columns, 
setting  the  English  writers  over  against  the 
similar  extracts  taken  from  the  American 
volume. 


1. — Ths  EdueaUan  of  ihs  Worlds  or  th4  Deodoptment  of  (he  Human  Race. 


THBODOBB  PABKBB. 


IISSSBS.  TEMPLE,  JOWBTT,  ETC 


**  I  have  tried  to  show  a  unity  of  life  in  the  "  Man  cannot  bo  considcned  as  an  individual, 
baman  race ;  pointing  out  the  progressive  devel-  He  is,  in  reality,  only  roan  by  viitoo  of  his  be- 
opment  of  mankind,  from  the  state  of  ignorance,  ing  a  member  of  the  human  race*  .  .  .  Wc  may 
poverty,  and  utter  nakedness  of  sonl  and  sense,  expect  to  find,  in  the  history  of  man,  each  sue- 
the  primitive  condition  of  Uie  race,  up  to  the  cessive  ago  incorporetinginto  itself  the  substance 
,  present  civilusation  of  the  leading  nations.  The  of  the  preceding.  .  .  .  Each  generation  receives 
primitive  is  a  wild  man,  who  ^odnally  grows  die  benefit  of  the  cultivation  of  that  which  pre- 
np  to  civilization.  Of  course,  it  must  have  re^  ceded  it.  Not  in  knowledge  only,  but  in  deveV 
quired  many  a  thousand  years  for  Divine  Provi-  opment  of  powers,  the  child  of  ttfdve  now 
deuce  to  bnng  this  child  from  his  mute,  naked,  stands  at  the  level  where  once  stood  the  child  of 
ignorant  poverty,  up  to  the  many-voioed,  many-  fourteen, — where  ages  ago  stood  the  full-grown 
colored  civilization  of  these  times.  ...  In  the  man.  The  discipline  of  manners,  of  temper,  of 
history  of  art,  science,  war,  industry,  do  I  find  thought,  of  feeling,  is  transmitted  from  genera- 
proof  of  time  immense,  wherein  man  has  been  tion  to  generation ;  and  at  each  transmission 
issaming  his  present  condition,  and  accnmnlat-  there  is  an  imperceptible  but  unfailing  increase, 
ing  that  wealth  of  things  and  thoughts  which  is  ...  The  whole  period  from  the  closing  of  the 
the  mark  of  civilization.  .  .  .  But  this  proms-  Old  Testament  to  the  close  of  the  Now  was  the 
sive  development  does  not  end  with  us ;  we  nave  period  of  the  world's  youth, — the  age  of  cxom- 
seen  only  the  beginning ;  the  future  triumphs  of  pies ;  and  our  Lord's  presence  was  not  the  only 
the  race  must  bo  vastly  greater  than  all  accom-  influence  of  that  kind  which  has  octed  upon  the 
pllshed  yet."— Parker^  SSsperience,  pp.  47-49.    human  race.    Three  companions  were  appointed 

by  Providence  to  give  their  society  to  this  oce»- 
ture  whom  God  was  educating :  Uroece,  Rome, 
and  the  Early  Church.'*— EsMys  and  Reviews, 
Pp.  2,  4,  26. 

2.— r^  BQiU  tubordMiaUf  not  supreme. 

THBODOBE  PABKEB.  .  UESSBS.  TEMPLE,  JOWBTT,  ETC. 

"As  a  Master,  the  Bible  were  a  tyrant;  as  a  «  The  Bible  is  hinderod  by  its  form  from  ez- 
Eelp,l  have  not  time  to  tell  its  worth."— Par-  crcising  a  despotism  over  the  human  spirit;  if 
ker,  p.  99.  it  could  do  that,  it  would  become  an  outer  law  at 

**  It  has  been  the  maxim  of  almost  every  sect  once ;  but  its  form  is  so  admirably  adapted  to 
in  Christendom,  that  the  mass  of  men,  in  relig-  our  need,  that  it  wins  from  us  all  iho  reverence 
ions  matters,  must  be  ruled  with  authority ;  that  of  a  supremo  authority,  and  yet  imposes  on  us 
to,  by  ouhronf /brc«,— this  principle  belongs  to  no  yoke  of  subjection.  .  .  .  This  it  does  by  vir- 
the  idea  of  a  supernatural  revelation  ;  the  peo-  tne  of  the  principle  of  private  judgment,  whidi 
pie  cannot  determine  for  themselves  what  is  true,  puts  conscience  bctivoen  us  and  the  Bible ;  tnak- 
moral,  religious ;  their  opinions  must  be  made  ing  conscience  the  supreme  tiiten»rster,"et&^£8- 
for  them  by  supernatural  authority ;  notfcy  them  says  and  Reviews,  p.  45. 
through  the  normal  use  of  their  higher  facul- 
ties."—Parker,  p.  33.  w 

3.— TAe  Bible  not  infallible,  but  often  erroneous. 

THEODORE  PABKSB.  MESSES.  TEMPLE,  JOWETT,  BTO. 

^    "I  had  no  belief  in  the  plenary,  infallible,       "  If  historical  investigation  shall  show  us  that 
« verbal  inspiration  of  the  whole  Bible,  and  strong  inspiration,  however  it  may  protect  the  doctrine, 
doubts  as  to  the  miraculous  inspiration  of  any  yet  was  not  empowered  to  protect  the  narrative 
part  of  it."— Parker,  p.  11.  of  the  inspired  writers  from  occasional  inaccu- 

racy,"-" the  result  should  still  be  welcome."— 
Essays,  p.  47. 

"  I  took  no  doctrine  for  true,  simply  becimse  "  Previous  to  the  divided  kingdom,  the  Jew- 
it  was  in  the  Bible;  what  therein  seemed  false  ish  history  presents  little  that  is  thoroughly  re- 
pr  wrong.  J  rejected  ns  freely  as  if  I  had  found  liable."  (P.  170.)  "  The  conccpUons  which  the 
it  in  the  Sacred  Books  of  the  Buddhists  or  the  Hebrews  formed  of  Jehovah,  were  obscured  by 
Monnons."— P.  80.  fi^ratlve  representations  of  him  in  accordance 

with  the  character  of  his  worshippers."    "  Jews 
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did  not  perceive,  that  the  attribntton  of  wrath 
or  jealousy  to' their  God  could  only  be  by  a  fig- 
ure of  8p<>Bcb. " — ^P.  171. 

"  Hen  of  earnest  character  thanked  me  for  **  Under  tlie  terms  of  tlie  sixth  article  one 
showing  them,  that  the  Bible  is  one  thing  and  may  accept  literally  or  allogorically,  or  as  par- 
religion  another ;  and  tlrnt  a  man  never  need  try  able,  or  poetry,  or  legend,  the  story  of  a  serpent- 
to  ^licve  a  statement  in  the  Bible  which  was  at  tempter,  of  an  ass  speaking  with  man's  voice,  of 
rariance  with  his  reason  and  his  conscience." —  an  arresting  of  the  earth  s  motion,  of  waters 
P.  37.  standing  in  a  solid  heap,  of  yritches^  and  of  a 

Tariety  of  apparitions." — ^P.  177. 

"  I  wrote  two  sermons  on  the  contradicdons  "  Those  who  are  able  to  do  so  ought  to  lead 
in  the  Scripture  :-«-the  Historic  contradictions,  the  less  educated  to  distinguish  between  the  dif- 
where  one  part  is  at  variance  with  another ;  ^o  fcrent  kinds  of  words  whi(£  it  contains ;  between 
Scientific  contradictions,  passages  at  open  vari-  the  dark  patches  of  human  passion  and  error 
aace  with  the  facts  of  the  material  universe ;  which  fbim  a  partiid  crust  upon  it,  and  the 
and  the  moral  and  relifpons  contradictions,  pa»-  bright  centre  of  spiritual  truth  within." — P.  177. 
sages  hosti^  to  the  hi^est  iatniltons  of  human  «  m  consequences  follow  from  not  acknowl- 
nature.  —r.  35.  edging  freely  the  extent  of  the  human  element 

in  the  sacred  books ;  for  if  this  were  freely  ac- 
Jcnowledged  on  the  one  side,  the  divine  element 
would  be  frankly  recogniied  on  the  other."— P. 
179. 

4.^The  MiracUt  of  Scripture  incr^tble. 

THSODOSX  FABKKB.  MBSSES.  TSMPLB,  JOWXTT,  STO. 

**  I  had  found  no  evidenoe  which  to  me  could       **  In  nature  and  irom  nature,  by  science  and 
authorize  a  belief  in  the  supenuitural  birth  of  by  reason,  we  neither  have  nor  can  have  any 
Jesus  of  Nazareth.  .  .  .  Many  miracles  related   evidence  of  a  Deity  working  mirades :  for  that, 
in  the  Old  and  New  Testament  seemed  incredi-  we  must  go  out  of  nature  and  b^ond  reason." 
ble  to  mo.  ...  But  1  had  not  then  that  philo-   '*  Intellect  and  philosophy  are  compelled  to  dis- 
sophical  idea  of  God  wliich  makes  a  theological   own  the  recognition  of  any  thing  in  the  world 
miracle  as  impossible  as  a  round  triangle,  or  any   of  matter  at  variance  with  the  first  principle  of 
other  self^vident  contradiction.'' — ^Parker,  p.  10.   the  laws  of  mattter, — the  universal  order  and  in- 
dissoluble unity  of  physical  causes."    "  Testi- 
mony is  but  a  blind  guide ;  testimony  can  avail 
noChmg  against  reason." — ^Essays,  pp.  127, 141, 
149. 

5. — The  Bible  9i^eretiiMUily  venerated, 

mSODOBB  PARKER.  MESSRS.  TEMPLE,  JOWETT,  ETC. 

"It  has  grieved  me  to  see  all  Christendom  "Many  evils  have  flowed  to  the  people  of 
make  the  Bible  its  Fetish,  and  so  lose  the  value  England,  from  an  extreme  and  too  exclusive 
ot  that  free  religions  spirit  which  wrote  iu  grand  Scriptumlism.  A  Protestant  tradition  seems  to 
pages,  or  poured  out  its  magnificent  beati-  have  prevailed,  that  the  words  of  Scripture  are 
tudes."— Parker,  p.  97.  imbued  with  a  supernatural  property."    "  It  is 

not  the  Book  of  Scripture  we  should  se^  to 

S've  them,  to  be  reverenced  like  the  Vedas  or 
e  Koran ;  but  the  truth  of  the  Book,  the  mind 
of  Christ  and  his  apostles." — ^Essays,  pp.  177, 
427. 

6. — ChruAian  MieHom  mittaJtenly  eonduetecL 

THEODORE  PARKER.  MESSRS.  TEMPLE,  JOWETT,  ETC. 

"  A  fiilse  idea  has  controlled  the  strongest  "  Christian  missions  suggest  another  sphere 
spiritual  faculty,  leading  men  to  trust  in  '  im-  in  which  a  more  enlightened  use  of  Scripture 
puted  righteousness,*  and  undervalue  personal  might  ofier  a  great  aavantage  to  the  tcacuer." 
virtue.  Self-denying  missionaries  visit  many  a  "  We  want  to  ftwaken  in  them  the  sense  that 
fiir-distant  land, '  to  bring  the  heathen  to  Christ.'  God  is  their  Fbther  and  they  his  children : — that 
Small  good  comes  of  it ;  but  did  they  teach  in-  is  of  more  importance  thiui  any  theory  about 
dustry,  thrift,  lettex]s,  honesty,  temperance,  jus-  tlie  inspiration  of  Scripture.  But  to  teach  in 
tice,  mercy,  with  rational  ideas  of  God  and  man,  this  spirit,  the  missionary  should  be  able  to 
what  a  conversion  would  there  be  of  the  Gen-  sep^urate  the  accidents  from  the  essence  of  relig- 
tiles." — ^Parker,  p.  98.  ion :  he  should  be  conscious  that  the  power  oi 

the  Gospel  resides  not  in  the  particulars  of  the- 
ology, but  in  the  Christian  lue."-*£s8ays,  pp. 
427,  428. 
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These  sp^tiineiis  will  be  enough  to  show 
how  entirely  agreed  were  the  freetbinking 
preacher  of  Boston  and  the  seven  essayists 
of  Oxford  and  St.  David's  college.  The 
only  difference  is  that  which  arises  from  their 
position.  Theodore  Parker  spoke  his  mind 
freely  and  without  reserve ;  it  was  his  plain- 
ness of  speech  which  made  him  famous. 
But  Bn^ish  head  masters,  vice-principals, 
and  professors,  are  not  quite  free  to  say 
what  they  wilL  We  believe  that  there  is  no 
essential  difference  between  the  views  of  the 
seven  essayists,  and  those  of  Theodore 
Parker.  Yet  we  dare  say  that  some  of  them, 
shrinking  from  using  Parker's  strong  lan- 
guage, may  delude  themselves  with  the  idea 
tiiat  ^ere  is  still  some  distance  between 
them. 

The  grand  identibr  of  aU,  however,  is  not 
so  much  found  in  wnat  is  said,  as  in  what  is 
left  unsaid.  Neither  Theodore  Parker  nor 
the  seven  essayists  recognize  the  one  lead- 
ing fact  in  Chnstianity, — ^the  fall  of  man,  the 
existence  c^  sin.  The  Boston  freethinker, 
with  his « usual  frankness,  constantly  denies 
it.  The  seven  essayists  show  their  concur- 
rence with  him,  by  publishing  a  volume  on 
theology,  of  four  hundred  and  thirty-three 
pages,  without  one  allusion  to  the  subject. 
Umess,  indeed,  we  should  reckon  as  such 
Mr.  Wilson's  supposition,  at  page  177,  that 
"  the  story  of  a  sejpent-tempter  ''may  be  ac- 
cepted as  poetry  or  legend ;  and  his  strange 
assertion,  at  page  206,  that  *'  if  we  look 
abroad  into  the  world  and  regard  the  neutral 
character  of  the  multitude,  we  are  at  a  loss 
to  apply  to  them  either  the  promises  or  the 
denunciations  of  revelation.^ 

What  a  Strang  delusion  is  this !  «  When 
we  look  abroad  into  the  world,"  and  remem- 
ber the  question  which  infidels  and  sceptics 
^re  fond  of  pressing  upon  us,  *<  What  do  you 
say  of  the  state  and  final  destiny  of  the 
hcAthen  ?"  we  are  always  disposed  to  return 
the  question  into  tiieir  own  hands,  and  to 
ask,  "  What  do  you  say  P  "  But  if  we  are 
met  by  such  blindness  as  this  of  Mr.  Wil- 
son's, we  know  not  how  to  proceed. 

The  universal  testimony  of  all  travellers 
is  utterly  opposed  to  this  notion  of  *'  the 
neutral  cnaracter  "  of  the  great  mass  of  man- 
kind. Where,  indeed,  do  we  find  it  ?^  Take 
a  rapid  flight  roimd  the  world.  Begin  wiUi 
Africa,  whose  whole  western  seaboard  is 
desolated  by  the  slave-tjrader ;  whose  Da- 
homean  king  keeps  an  army  of  nine  thou- 
sand women,— female  tigers,  always  raven- 
ing for  blood.  Pass  on  to  India,  whose 
reSgious  festivals,  as  described  by  William 
Wfiurd  and  Claudius  Buchanan,  were  scenes 
of  imutterable  abominations,  and  whose 
bloody  massacres  of  women  and  children  in 
the  late  Sepoy  revolt,  will  hardly  be  de- 
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scribed  as  of  a  '*  neutral  character."  Thence 
to  New  Zealand  or  the  South  Seas,  where 
many  a  woman,  previous  to  the  introduction 
of  Christianity,  used  to  sleep  over  the  ^ve 
of  eight  or  ten  murdered  infants,  slam  by 
her  own  hands.  Or  to  Persia,  where  the 
crimes  which  buried  the  cities  of  the  plain 
beneath  the  Dead  Sea  reign  supreme ;  or  to 
Turkey,  withering  and  perishing  amidst  its 
sins.  Where  is  tne  land  to  which  '*  the  de* 
nundations  of  revelation  "  do  not  apply  ? 

But  why  need  we  refer  to  such  extreme 
cases  P — ^it  may  be  asked,  and  we  put  the 
same  question  to  ourselves.  Mr.  Parker 
and  Mr.  Wilson  shut  their  eyes,  not  only  to 
the  darkest  features  of  heathenism,  but  even 
to  what  is  immediately  around  them  on  all 
sides.  In  what  part  of  Boston,  or  in  what 
part  of  London,  could  a  man  fix  his  dwell- 
ing, in  which  he  would  not  have,  within  a 
few  hundred  yards  of  him  on  every  side, 
slaves  of  lust,  whose  whole  lives  are  given 
to  debauchery  and  uncleanness, — slaves  of 
covetousness,  whose  thoughts  never  dwell 
on  any  subject  but  that  of  gain,^^ishonest 
men,  cruel  men,  and  men  who  live  solely  for 
their  own  selfish  gratification  P  These  glo- 
rifiers  of  human  nature,  selecting  a  spot 
which  Christianity  has  civilized  and  purified, 
may  sit  down  in  a  little  circle  of  moral  and 
intellectual  men,  and  excluding  all  distaste- 
ful sounds  and  scenes,  may  dream  of  all  the 
rest  of  mankind  as  of  '*  a  neutral  charac- 
ter ; "  but  their  blindness  would  tend  to  ex- 
cite feelings  of  wondering  derision,  were  it 
not  of  so  mournful  a  character. 

They  write  books  in  which  no  allusion  is 
made  to  the  real  state  of  the  case ;  just  as 
we  a|)prehend,  when  the  poor  inmates  of  a 
lunatic  asylum  have  a  ball,  the  whole  event- 
ing passes  in  mutual  courtesies,  music,  and 
merriment,  and  the  fearful  word  "  insanity  " 
is  breathed  by  none.  But  we  demand  ad- 
mission for  the  fact  Once,  in  Mr.  Parker's 
pages,  we  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  expression, 
•*  the  tricksy  harlot,"  —  once,  of  "  the  cun- 
ning lawyer,"  and  "  the  client's  gainful  wick- 
edness." Yes,  there  are  harlots  in  Boston, 
and  in  New  York,  and  in  London,  and  not 
by  twos  or  threes,  but  by  thousands ;  and 
there  are  those  who  consort  with  hariots  by 
tens  of  thousands ;  and  there  are  cunning 
lawyers,  and  wicked  clients,  and  these  are  not 
a  few.  And  we  beg  to  know,  from  the  seven 
essayists  and  the  admirers  of  Theodore  Par- 
ker, what  provision  their  system  makes  for 
this  part  of  the  case.  Or  are  men  to  be  ac- 
cepted as  public  teachers,  who  drop  such  a 
fact  as  this  out  of  their  system,  and  forget 
to  deal  with  it  in  any  way  P 

It  is  easy  for  reckless  and  profane  writers 
to  ridicule  the  idea  **  that  God  will  slaughter 
men  in  hell  by  the  million,  though  they  Iiave 
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committed  no  fault ; "  but^  what  we  lutTe  a 
right  to  demand  of  them  is.  How  their  sys- 
tem disposes  of  wicked  men,  who  are  not  of 
rare  occurrence,  and  who  die  in  their  wicked- 
ness in  great  numbers  every  year  ? 

Extinction  they  do  not  maintain ;  for  Par- 
ker himself  adnuts  that  there  is  an  instino- 
tive  intuition  in  man  which  teaches  him 
"  that  the  essential  element  never  diee,**  To 
say  that  God  takes  all,  virtuous  and  wicked, 
to  heaven,  to  dwell  with  him  forever,  is  to 
make  Qod  unjustj  and  a  rewarder  of  wick- 
edness. The  third  course  is,  to  believe  that 
such  are  rejected  of  Qod ;  which  is  just  what 
Scripture  tells  us ;  Le.,  '*  that  the  wicked  is 
driven  away  in  his  wickedness ;  **  that  "  the 
unprofitable  servant"  is  ''cast  into  outer 
darkness." 

It  is  true  that  such  a  state  of  rejection 
must  be  a  state  of  punishment ;  but  this  re- 
sults from  the  very  nature  of  things.  The  soul 
— ^which,  as  Theodore  Parker  says  ''never 
*dies," — ^has  passed  into  the  world  of  spirits 
unforgiven  and  unchanged.  To  be  carried 
to  heaven,  there  to  meet  the  eye  of  Ood,  and 
to  dwell  with  holy  angels,  would  be  the  great- 
est torment  to  such  a  soul  that  could  be  con- 
ceived ;  but  it  would  also  be  an  unfit  thing; 
and  therefore  the  wicked  soul "  goes  to  ms 
own  place."  And  to  dwell  with  other 
wickea  spirits,  with  unsatisfied  lusts,  and 
endless  remorse,  and  never-dying  despair,  is 
the  basis  or  reality  of  the  most  terrible  pic- 
tures of  the  future  state  of  the  unsaved. 

Of  all  this,  and  of  what  causes  this^ — Sin, 
the  seven  essapsts  say  nothing ;  except,  in- 
deed, Mr.  Wilson  may  be  held  to  question 
or  deny  it,  in  obscure  terms,  when  he  ex- 
presses a  hope,  in  the  last  sentence  of  his  es- 
say, that,  finally,  "  all,  both  small  and  great, 
shall  find  a  refuge  in  the.  bc^om  of  the  Uni- 
versal Parent,  to  repose,  or  be  quickened  to 
higher  life,  in  the  ages  to 'come." — P.  206i 

Jbut  Mr.  Wilson,  while  he  has  shown  us 
how  the  Sixth  Article  may  be  explained 
away,  and  reconciled  with  a  disbelief  in  one- 
hau  of  the  Scriptures,  has  forgotten  certain 
others  of  the  thirty-nine.  The  Ninth  Arti- 
cle, for  instance,  tell  us  that  "  man  is  very 
far  gonb  f^om  original  righteousness,  and 
is  of  his  own  nature  inclmed  to  evil ;  so 
that  the  flesh  lusteth  always  contrary  to  the 
spirit  ;^  and  therefore,  in  every  person  bom 
into  this  world,  it  dcserveth  Ooa's  wrath  and 
damnation."  The  Tenth  adds,  that  "  Man 
cannot  turn  and  prepare  himself,  by  his  own 
natural  strength  and  good  works,  to  faith 
and  calling  upon  God."  And  the  Thirty- 
first  states,  that  "The  offering  of  Christ 
once  made  (upon  the  cross)  is  that  perfect  re- 
demption, propitiation,  and  satisfaction,  for 
all  tne  sins  of  the  whole  world,"  "  and  there 
if  none  other  satisfaction  for  sin  but  that 
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alone."  These  are  the  plain  and  positive 
statements  which  Dr.  Temple,  Mr.  Jowett, 
Dr.  Williams,  and  Mr.  Wilson,  have  repeat- 
edly subscribed ;  and  we  have  a  right  to  ask. 
Do  ihey  bdieve  them  9  We  feel  certain  that 
every  impartial  reader  of  these  essays  must 
receive  a  strong  impression  that  this  is  much 
more  than  doubtfiiL 

We  have  shown  that  the  whole  current  of 
thought,  the  general  complexion  of  belief,  is 
one  and  the  same  in  Theodore  Parker,  the 
philosophical  infidel  of  New  England,  and 
m  these  Oxford  professors  and  their  coadju- 
tors. But  in  making  this  collation,  another 
instance  of  identity  occurred  to  us.  Sim- 
ultaneously with  Theodore  Parker's  self-ed- 
ucation in  unbelief,  another,  though  a  small- 
er man,  was  teaching  himself  the  same 
lesson  in  our  university  of  Oxford.  Francis 
William  Newman,  fellow  of  Baliol  College, 
brother  of  John  Henry  Newman,  had  trod- 
den, or  was  treading,  in  the  very  footsteps  of 
Parker.  He  followed  them  at  the  distance 
of  perhaps  two  or  three  years ;  and  in  the 
year  1850  he  had  arrived  at  the  same  final 
result, — the  rejection  of  the  Bible,  the  aban- 
donment of  the  whole  Christian  faith,  and  a 
conviction  that  Jesus  of  Nazareth  was  "  not 
a  perfect  character"!  We  had  read,  and 
thrown  aside,  his  Phases  of  Faith,  more 
than  seven  years  ago ;  but  some  thoughts  in 
these  Essays  and  Iteoiews  struck  us  as  not 
new ;  and  after  a  little  reflection,  it  occurred 
to  us,  that  it  was  in  Francis  Newman's  con- 
fession of  infidelity  that  we  had  read  them. 
We  turned  to  the  book ;  and  we  there  found 
that  the  system  of  the  seven  essayists  was 
identical,  not  only  with  that  of  Theodore  Par- 
ker, but  also,  ana  equally,  with  the  system  of 
our  English  Theodore  Parker,  —  Francis 
William  Newman. 

Let  us  give  a  few  instances,  without  again 
resorting  to  the  formality  of  parallel  columns. 

1.  Mr.  Wilson,  in  the  fourth  Essay,  had 
told  us  of  "  the  consequences  of  not  acknowl- 
edging freely  the  extent  of  the  human  ele- 
ment in  the  sacred  books ; " — and  he  had 
remarked,  that  "  previous  to  the  time  of  the 
divided  kmgdom,  the  Jewish  history  presents 
little  which  is  thoroughly  reliable."  And 
Mr.  Jowett  says,  "  There  is  no  appearance 
in  their  vnritings  that  the  evangelists  or 
apostles  had  any  inward  gift,  or  were  sub- 
ject to  any  power  external  to  them  different 
from  that  of  preaching  or  teaching  which 
they  daily  exerdsed  ;  nor  do  they  an3rwhere 
leaa  us  to  suppose  that  they  were  free  from 
error  or  infirmity." — P.  345. 

In  like  manner,  Mr.  F.  W.  Newman,  in 
1850,  wrote : — 

"  The  moderns  have  erringly  introdaced  into 
the  idea  of  inspiration  that  of  infaillibility.  .  .  » 
The  apostles  were  not  omniscient ;  bat  it  cannot 
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hence  bo  Inferred  that  tbej  did  not  know  die 
message  given  them  by  God.  Their  knowled^, 
however  perfect,  most  yet  in  a  baman  mmd 
have  co-existed  with  ignorance ;  and  nothing  bat 
a  pcrpctaal  miracle  could  prevent  ignorance 
from  now  and  then  exhibiting  itself  in  error  of 
fact  or  argument.  Hence  it  ^carno  a  matter  of 
duty  to  me,  if  possible  to  discriminate  the  an- 
thoritativo  from  the  unauthoritative  in  Scripture ; 
or  at  any  rate  to  avoid  accepting  and  propagat- 
ing as  true  that  which  was  mlse."— P.  121. 

And,  in  his  book  on  (he  8otd,  he  laid, 
**  That  the  writingM  of  theapostles  were  more 
peculiarly  inspired  than  ^eir  spoken  toords, 

18  a  fiction  invented  in  modem  times.''—- P. 
242. 

Mr.  Jowett  insists  upon  it,  that  in  going 
to  the  heathen,  "  it  is  not  the  book  of  Scrip- 
ture which  we  should  seek  to  give  them,  but 
the  truth  of  the  book,  the  mind  of  Christ  and 

his  apostles."  (P.  427.)    " a  life  of 

Christ  in  the  soul,  instead  of  a  theory  of 
Christ  which  is  in  a  book,  or  written  down." 
—P.  423. 

So  Mr.  F.  W.  Newman  had  argued,  ten 
years  before,  sa^g, — ^''Did  Paid  go  about 
preaching  the  Bible  P--4iay,  but  he  preached 
uhrist : — faith  in  the  book  was.  no  part  of 
Paul's  gosjpeL"— P.  141. 

3.  Dr.  Temple  tells  us,  that  **  conscience 
is  the  supreme  interpreter,  whom  it  may  be  a 
duty  to  enlighten,  but  whom  it  can  never  be 
a  duty  to  disobey."  '*  Wheu  conscience  and 
the  Bible  appear  to  differ,  the  pious  Chris* 
tian  immemately  concludes  "  (not  that  his 
conscience  can  posnbly  err,  but^  "  that  he 
has  not  really  understood  the  Bible." — Pp. 
44,45. 

In  the  some  manner  Mr.  Newman  had  ar- 
gued, that — "  No  outward  impressions  on  the 
eye  or  ear  can  be  so  valid  an  assurance  to  me 
<»  God's  will  as  my  inward  Judgmeni.  How 
amazing,  then,  that  Paul  and  James  could 
look  on  Abraham's  intention  to  slay  his  son, 
as  indicating  a  praiseworthy  fedth ! "  But 
he  tlien  supposes  the  objection,  that  this 
'<  would  aniount  to  refusing  leave  to  Ood  to 
give  commands  to  his  creatures,"-— and  re- 
plies, that  '*of  God  we  know  nothing  with- 
out, — every  thing  within.  It  is  in  tl£  s|urit 
that  we  meet  him,  not  in  the  communications 
of  sense."  "  We  discern  a  moral  ezcellienoe 
an  Christianity,  and  submit  to  it  otdjf  so  far 
At  this  discernment  commands*" — ^Pp.  152, 
153.  . 

4.  Mr.  Baden  Powell  had  mystified  us,  hj 
Inserting  that  a  miracle,  being  an  imposst" 
bUity,  could  only  be  received  dv  faith.  He 
had  said,  **a  miracle,  connectea  with  relig- 
ious idoctrine,  and  asserted  on  the  authority 
of  inspiration,"  "  can  APP^  ^^L,  ^  ^^ 
prindpe  and  influence  or  pith."    Thus  <<  it 

19  ^dear  the  Gospel  miracles  are  always  o&- 
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jedSj  not  emdences,  of  faith."  Viewed  as 
physical  facts,  establishinsr  the  divine  mis* 
non  of  Christ  and  his  apostles,  miracles  were 
of  no  force  mr  value,  inasmuch  as  ''we 
neither  have  nor  can  possibly  have  any  evi- 
dence of  a  Deity  working  miracles." — ^Pp, 
142, 143. 

But  we  fohnd  that  even  this  absurdity  had 
been  borrowed  from  Mr.  Newman,  who  had 
insisted  that  "  Faith  is  essentially  from 
vfiihin.  To  assent  to  a  religious  proposition 
solely  in  obedience  to  an  outward  mirade, 
would  be  belie/,  it  would  not  be  faith/' 
"  There  is  a  deeper  and  an  earlier  revelation 
of  God,  which  sensible  miracles  can  never 
give."  "  Paul  did  not  beat  down  his  con- 
science in  submission  to  otUtcard  imprea> 
sions.  To  do  so  is  to  destroy  the  moral 
charact^  of  faith."— Pp.  154,  158. 

5.  The  Messianic  prophecies  would  open 
too  large  a  question;  and  it  must  suffice  to 
say,  that  every  objection  which  is  brought, 
against  them  now  by  Dr.  Rowland  Williams 
had  been  stated  by  Mr.  F.  W.  Newman  so 
long  as  the  year  1650. 

6.  Mr.  Wilson,  in  the  fourth  Essay,  dis- 
credits the  gospel  of  St.  John ;  tellmg  us 
that  "  the  remarkable  unison  of  the  first 
three  gospels  compels  us  to  think  that  they 
•mbooy  more  exact  traditions  of  what  Jesus 
actually  said  than  the  fourth  does ; "  and 
that  "there  is  no  proof  that  St.  John  gives 
his  voucher  as  an  ejre  and  ear  witness  of  all 
which  is  related  in  it." — ^P.  161. 

All  this  had  been  alreaci  v  said  by  Mr.  New- 
man, who  thinks  that  John  has  made  both 
the  Baptist  and  Jesus  speak  as  John  himself 
would  have  sj^ken,  and  that  we  cannot 
trust  the  historic  reality  of  the  discourses  in 
the  fburth  gospel"  (P.  173).  ''Thus  was  I 
flunff  back  to  the  three  first  gospels^-  as  on  the 
whole  more  faithful  as  a  picture  of  the  true 
Jesus  than  that  which  is  exhibited  in  John.** 
—P.  176. 

6.  Dr.  Rowland  WiUiams,  at  pageS4,  and 
Mr.  Wilson,  at  page  161,  entirely  deny  the 
genuineness  of  tne  second  epistle  of  St  Pe- 
ter. And  so  had  Mr.  F.  W.  Newman,  in  his 
Phases  of  Faith,  fage  185,  spoken  .of  "  the 
doubtful  authenticity "  of  that  epistle,  and 
decided  that,  in  one  view,  it  was  "  dearly 
spurious." 

7.  Mr.  Wilson,  at  page  177,  holds  that 
the  Sixth  Article  leaves  every  one  free  in 
judgment  as  to  "  the  reality  of  demoniacal 
possession,  and  the  personalitv  of  Satan." 
Mr.  Newman,  t^  years  ago,  had  said,  "  That 

Sainful  and  gratuitous  im^nation,  theDevil^ 
ad  become  a  waning  phantom  to  me,  firom 
the  time  that  I  saw  Uie  demoniacal  miracles 
to  be  fictions."— P.  189. 

8.  Dr.  Tem^e  rejoices  that  "  tiie  Bible,  b)r 
its  form,  is  famdered  from  exercising  a  d»l« 
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potism  oyer  the  human  8|Hrit ;  if  it  could  do 
that,  it  would  become  an  c^tUr  law  at  once," 
but  '*  it  imposes  on  ua  no  yoke  of  subjec- 
ti<m."— P.  45. 

And  Mr.  Newman,  long  a^,  had  {urotested 
against  "  the  Protestant  principle  of  accept- 
ing the  Bible  as  the  absolute  law,"  and 
a^iinst  <' renreaenting  it  as  of  all  things 
most  desirable  to  be  able  to  benumb  con- 
•denoe  by  disuse,  under  the  guidance  of  a 
mind/rom  trOAaM*."— P.  207. 

9.  Lastly,  the  whole  theme  and  argument 
of  Dr.  Temple's  eosay,  that "  Providence  had 
been  educating  the  world"  by  means  of 
^^tian,  Oreekf  and  Asian  idolatries,  and 
thence  upwards  through  Christianity,  was 
all  given  in  this  same  Fbitses  ofFaitkf  in 
the  Tear  1850.  Mr.  Newman  had  there  ar- 
gued that, — 

^  The  law  of  Qod^s  jnoral  umrerse,  as  known 
to  us,  is  that  of  progress.  We  trace  it  from 
e^d  barbarism  to  the  methodised  E^^tian  idol- 
atnr ;  to  the  more  floxibia  polytheism  of  Syria 
and  Greece ;  the  poetical  pantheism  of  philoso* 
^ers,  and  tlie  moral  monotbetf  m  of  a  few  sages. 
Bo  iu  Palestine,  and  in  the  Bible  itself^  we  see, 
first  of  all,  the  imagc<worship  of  Jacob*s  family, 
then  the  incipient  elevation  of  Jehovah  above  all 
other  Gods  by  Moses,  the  practical  establish- 
ment of  the  worship  of  Jehovah  alone  by  Sam- 
uel, the  rise  of  spiritual  sentiment  nnder  David 
ana  the  l^lmists,  the  more  magnificent  views 
of  Uezekiah's  prophets ;  finally,  in  the  Babylon- 
ish captivity,  the  new  tenderness  assumed  by 
the  second  Isaiaii  and  the  later  Psalmists ;  "— 
P.  223. 

with  mnch  more  of  the  same  kind — all  of 
which  Dr.  Temple  has  very  plausibly  ex- 
panded into  an  essay  of  forty-mne  pages. 

Enough,  then,  has  been  given  to  show, 
that  in  all  the  characteristic  features  of  their 
system,  Theodore  PariLer,  in  1847  and  in 
1859,  Francis  William  Newman  in  1850,  and 
the  seven  essayists  in  1860,  are  all  in  har- 
mony. In  language,  indeed,— in  freeness  of 
tone  and  expression,  there  is  just  the  difier- 
ence  which  might  be  expected  between  men 
who,  like  Parker  and  Newman,  have  thrown 
off  all  conventional  bondage,  and  those  who, 
like  the  seven  essayists,  are  profbssors  in 
Oxford,  or  vice-principals,  or  nead-masters 
of  colleges  or  schools,  or  incumbents  of  par- 
ishes in  the  established  Church.  But  wmle 
there  is  thia  difference  in  the  tone  and  free- 
dom of  expression,  there  is  none  in  actual 
creed.  AH  arc  agreed,  the  seven  as  well  as 
the  itDo,  in  rejecting  **  supematuralism,"  in 
placing  conscience  above  the  Bible,  and  in 
throwing  altogether  out  of  sight  the  grand 
topics  of  God's  word — ^the  introduction  of 
■in,  and  the  gift  of  a  Saviour — man's  ruin, 
and  man's  redemption.  Our  conviction  is, 
that  none  of  them  have  any  real  ftd&  in 


dther  the  one  or  the  other  of  these  great 
truths. 

Yet  we  can  believe,  without  much  strain 
upon  the  imagination,  that  some  of  these 
writers,  especially  Dr.  Temple  and  Mr.  Jow- 
ett,  do  not  really  mean  to  abandon  Chris- 
tianity j — do  not  justly  appreciate  their  own 
position ; — but  imapne  tnat  they  can  retain 
the  spirit  of  Christianity,  while  throwing  off 
all  allegiance  to  the  letter.  ^  We  feel  that  we 
ought  to  accept  the  declarations  of  such  men ; 
and  look  upon  tiiem  rather  as  self-dcceivedt 
than  as  dehberate  deceivers.  Now  Mr.  Jow- 
ett's  own  wordsL  are  these : — 

"  It  is  a  mere  chimera  tliat  the  different  se^ 
tions  of  Christendora  may  meet  on  the  common 
jrroand  of  the  New  Testament  ?  Or  that  the  in- 
dividual may  be  urged  by  the  vacancy  and  un- 
profitableness of  old  traditions,  to  make  the  gos- 
pel his  own, — a  life  of  Christ  in  the  soul,  instead 
of  a  theory  of  Christ  which  is  in  a  book  or  writ- 
ten down  ?  Or  that  in  missions  to  the  heathen. 
Scripture  may  become  the  expression  of  univer- 
sal troths,  rather  than  of  the  tenets  of  particular 
men  or  cliurches  ?  '* — ^P.  423. 

**  The  Bible  will  no  longer  be  appealed  to  aa 
the  witness  of  the  opinions  of  particular  sects^ 
or  of  our  own  age ;  it  will  cease  to  be  the  bat- 
tle-field of  controversies."  *'  The  book  which 
Unks  together  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  the 
human  race,  will  not  have  a  less  inestimable 
value  because  the  spirit  has  taken  theplace  of 
the  letter."— P.  425. 

"  It  is  not  the  book  of  Scriptare  which  we 
should  seek  to  give  them,  to  be  reverenced  like 
the  Vedas  or  the  Koran,  but  the  truth  of  the 
book,  tbe  mind  of  Christ  and  his  apostles,  in 
wluch  all  lesser  details  and  differences  should  be 
lost  and  absorbed."— P.  427. 

We  repeat,  that  we  are  bound  to  believe, 
and  do  believe,  that  Mr.  Jowett  means  ex- 
actly what  he  says.  But  then  he  is  self-de- 
luded. Indeed,  to  fancy  that  he  can  retain 
the  building,  after  having  cut  away  the  foun- 
dation, is  as  strange  and  as  lamentable  a 
delusion  as  ever  possessed  any  man's  mind. 
Long  ago  was  this  perilous  error  detected 
and  exposed  in  Dr.  Robert  Vaughan's  ad- 
mirable discourse  on  the  Letter  and  the  Spirit* 
A  single  passage  from  that  poweri^  argu* 
ment  must  sufiice  :— 

" '  The  words  that  I  speak  unto  yon/  said 
the  Lord  Jesus,  '  they  are  spirit,  and  they  are 
life.'  If  this  statement  has  meaning,  it  must 
mean,  that  the  spirit  and  life  of  Christianity  ar€ 
not,  where  the  words,  the  doctrines  of  Christian- 
ity, ore  not.  Reception  of  the  words  is  neces- 
sarjr  to  an  experience  of  the  life, 

**  The  relieion  of  the  letter,  taken  alone,  is  not 
only  barren,  out  corrupting.  It  is  not  only  de- 
void of  tbe  fruits  pmper  to  true  religioo,*^  is 
productive  of  fmits  proper  only  to  fidse  velig- 
loiL.  But  the  religion  of  the  spirit,  as  extstiog 
amonc  oar  philosophical  spiritualists,  is  itself  an 
error  In  an  opposite  direction.    The  religion  of 
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the  letter  alone,  if  carried  fairlj  out,  ends  In  a 
fimatical  snpcrstition.  The  religion  of  the  spirit 
alene,  if  carried  fairlj  out,  ends  in  the  most  sci- 
entific form  of  mere  deism.  Bj  the  one,  the 
Bible  is  denadcd  of  its  proper  result ;  for  souls 
are  not  regenerated.  By  the  other,  the  Bible  is 
denuded  of  its  proper  axUhority;  for  the  author- 
ity of  the  intetpretcr  becomes  greater  than  the 
authority  of  the  text.  In  cither  case,  the  loss  is 
the  loss  of  Christianity.  In  either  case,  there 
may  be  a  kind  of  religiousness ;  but  it  will  not 
bo  the  reli^non  of  Christ.  If  the  ieoitl»— the  doe- 
trioes  of  Christ,  are  to  be  without  historical  cer- 
tainty and  authority,  then  nothing  higher  is  1^ 
to  mankind  than  such  systems  of  religion  as 
may  be  generated  by  their  own  experiences,  in 
accordance  with  their  own  sense  of  need.  If  we 
have  not  a  Christianity  sustained  by  authentic  aocu- 
wentSf  wefmve  none.  All  pretence  to  any  thing 
certainly  Christian,  on  the  part  of  men  who  re- 

Sudinte  the  historical  proofs  of  Christianity,  must 
B  simply  absurd.  When  such  men  tell  us,  that 
they  have  tried  the  historical  argument,  and 
found  it  fuil  them,  and  still  claim  to  be  regarded 
as  in  possession  of  all  that  was  most  Talnable  in 
primitire  Christianity,  we  are  constrained  to  ask 
them.  How  do  you  Icnow  that  f  Certainly,  the 
man  who  can  persuade  himself  that  he  has  a 
right  to  claim  a  place  among  Christians,  while 
giving  up  the  historical  evidence  of  Christianity, 
must  be  in  a  state  of  mind  to  persuade  himself 
of  any  thing." 

The  doctrine  which  offended  |>oor  Theo- 
dore Parker,  and  after  him,  Francis  William 
Newman,  and  now  the  seven  essa^sts,  is 
SupemcUuralism.  Against  this,  with  one 
consent,  they  all  make  war.  Parker  covered 
it  with  the  most  vehement  reproaches,  in  his 
Discourse  on  Religion.  Newman  equally  ab* 
horred  it.  The  Beven  essayists  have  a  like 
feeling ;  but  a  natural  caution  prescribes  the 
use  of  more  moderate  language.  Dr.  Tem- 
ple begins  by  hintinjg^  that  '*  physical  sci- 
ence and  researches  into  history,  etc,  have 
enlarged  our  philosophy  beyond  the  limits 
which  bounded  that  of  the  Cliurch  of  the 
Fathers."  We  perhaps  must  not  "  interpret 
the  first  chapters  of  Genesis  literally," — 
"the  narratives  of  the  inspired  writers  had 
occasional  inaccuracies,"  and  so  on.  Dr. 
Bowland  Williams  suggests  that "  Questions 
of  miraculous  interference  do  not  turn  merely 
upon  our  conception  of  physical  law,  as  un- 
broken, or  of  the  Divine  wdl,  as  all-pervad- 
ing ; — ^they  include  inquiries  into  evidence, 
and  must  abide  by  verdicts  on  the  age  of 
records."  "  Those  cases  in  which  we  accept 
the  miracle  for  the  sake  of  the  mond  lesson 
ntove  the  ethical  element  to  be  the  more 
limdamentaL" 

Mr.  Baden  Powell  is  more  explicit,  and 
asserts,  in  plain  language,  the  doctrine  of 
Strauss,  that  '*  the  chain  of  endless  causation 
ean  never  be  broken,  and  hence  a  miracle 


is  an  impossibUUy,**  Mr.  Wihon  partioa* 
larizes,  and  names,  as  facts  which  we  are 
not  bound  to  believe,  "  the  story  of  a  ser* 
pent-tempter,  of  an  ass  speaking  with  man'a 
voice,  or  an  arresting  of  the  earth's  motion, 
of  a  reversal  of  its  motion,  of  waters  stand- 
ing in  a  solid  heap,  of  witches,  and  a  variety 
of  apparitions."  (r.  177.)  In  short,  all  that 
is  supematuralf  may  be  **  accepted  as  para* 
ble,  or  poetry,  or  legend ; " — but  rejected  aa 
fact.  Mr.  Goodwin,  in  like  manner,  rejects 
the  narrative  of  the  Creation,  and  tells  us, 
that  "the  human  race  has  forgotten  its  own 
birth,  and  the  void  of  its  early  years  haa 
been  filled  up  by  imagination,  and  not  firom 
genuine  recollection."  And  Mr.  Jowett,  on 
the  authority  of  his  firiends  and  coadjutors, 
adopts  the  same  view,  telling  us,  that "  the 
best'informed  are  of  opinion  mat  the  history 
of  nations  extends  back  some  thousand  years 
before  the  Mosaic  chronology ;  recent  discov* 
eries  in  geology  may,  perhaps,  open  a  further 
vista  of  existence  of  the  human  species ;  whik 
it  is  possible,  and  may  one  day  be  known, 
that  mankind  spread  not  firom  one,  but  firom 
many,  centres  over  the  globe  \  or,  as  oGten 
say^-^ihe  supply  of  links  which  are  at  pres- 
sent  wanting  m  the  chain  of  animal  Ufe,  may 
lead  to  new  conclusions  respecting  the  origin 
of  man."  (P.  349.)  Thus  the  whole  tenor 
of  this  new  philosophy  goes  to  banish  the 
idea  of  God,  and  to  enthroil^  what  Mr.  Pow« 
ell  calls  "the  universal  self-sustaining  and 
self-evolving  powers  which  pervade  all  na- 
ture:" "the  grand  principle  of  the  self- 
evolving  powers  of  nature."  (Pp.  134, 139.)  • 
Thus,  with  one  voice,  sunenuduralisnif  or 
the  existence  of  any  Lord  or  Ruler  of  na- 
ture, is  denied. 

Well,  gentlemen,  we  are  not  going,  at 
this  moment,  to  enter  into  any  argument 
with  you  on  this  vast  question ;  but  we  do 
want  to  come  to  an  understanding.  It  is 
very  desirable,  and  in  fact  necessary,  that 
things  should  be  called  by  their  ri^t  names. 
We  ask,  then,  in  plain  English,  Ih  you  b^^ 
lieve  in  the  Bible  $ 

Do  you  believe  the  first  chapter  of  Gen- 
esis, which  sets  forth,  how  God  created  or 
formed  the  present  earth ; — ^producing,  step 
by  step,  land  and  sea,  plants  and  fishes, 
beasts,  and  finally  man;  resting,  after  six 
days'  work,  on  the  seventh  day,  and  hallow- 
ing that  day  for  evermore?  We  have  not 
the  slightest  doubt  that  all  these  seven  es- 
sayists would  answer,  We  believe  nothing 
of  the  kind. 

Do  you  believe,  then,  the  second  chapter, 
which  places  man  in  a  garden,  and  miracu- 
lously provides  him  with  a  consort  and  help- 
mate? Or  the  third,  which  describes  tha 
temptation«  '.!xe  lall|  and  man's  punishment 
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and  ezptiUion?  With  one  Tcuce,  tto  feel 
assured,  the  seven  essayists  would  reject  all 
tiiisy  classing  it  with  **  parable,  or  poetry,  or 
lewiid."— P.  177. 

We  pass  on,  then,  to  the  fourth  chapter, 
describing  Cain's  sin  and  punishment ; — to 
the  sixth  and  seventh,  detailing  the  history 
of  the  deluge ;  to  the  eleventh,  relating  the 
coi^sion  of  tongues }  to  the  eighteenth, 
nineteenth,  and  twenty-first,  narrating  the 
miraculous  overthrow  of  Sodom,  and  the 
miraculous  birth  of  Isaac :  asking.  Do  these 
essayists  give  credit  to  any  of  these  state- 
ments P    The  answer  must  Se,  No. 

Well  then,  let  us  quit  the  Old  Testament, 
and  oped  the  New  $  and  try  if  we  shaU  fare 
better  there.  St.  Matthew's  first  chapter 
narrates  the  visit  of  an  angel  to  Mary,  and 
the  miraculous  conception.  Are  these  facts 
received  by  the  seven  essayists?  Several 
of  them  have  answered,  and  we  believe  that 
aU  must  answer,  if  asked.  No. 

The  second  chapter  tells  us  of  the  star, 
and  of  the  slaughter  of  the  children  of  Bethle- 
hem ;  and  of  two  angelic  visits  to  Joseph. 
The  third  shows  us  the  Holy  Spirit  descendinjif 
in  the  form  of  a  dove,  and  tells  us  of  an  audi- 
ble voice  from  '*  the  excellent  glory."  The 
fourth  describes  the  appearance  of  Satan, 
the  fasting  of  Jesus  for  forty  days  and  nights ; 
and  the  casting  out  of  devils.  Do  the  es- 
sayists give  credit  to  these  things  P  They 
plainly  tell  us,  No. 

In  fact,  the  Bible  is  rejected.  Buptmat' 
wraiitm  is  its  character,  from  the  beginning 
.to  the  end.  Not  in  one  place,  or  two,  or  in 
ten,  or  in  fifty,  but  ikrcughouty  it  constantly 
introduces  Ood  as  Creator,  or  Redeemer,  or 
Sanctifier,  overruling  nature  at  his  pleasure^ 
with  the  same  absolute  will  and  power  with 
which  any  human  artificer  disposes  of  his 
materials  or  his  tools.  **  O  house  of  Israel, 
cannot  I  do  with  you  as  this  potter  P  saith 
the  Lord."  <'  No,^'  replies  Mr.  Baden  Pow- 
ell, with  a  profaneness  which  it  is  fearful  to 
contemplate,  "  No,  vou  cannot  /" 

But  what  is  all  this  but  a  distinct  rejec* 
tbn  of  the  Bible,  and  of  Christianity  P  If 
the  Bible  is  plainly  declared  to  have  a  great 
falsehood  intertwined  with  its  every  page, 
how  is  it  possible  to  build  any  thing  upon 
it  P  Take  away  the  word  of  God,  the  Divine 
revelation,  and  Christianity  is  gone  also. 
*' Conscience,"  as  it  is  called,  reigns  *<  su- 
premely," indeed,  as  Dr.  Temple  would  have 
It,  but  alone.  For  such  men  to  seek  to  re- 
tiun  the  name  of  Christian,  is  at  least  some- 
thing approaching  to  a  great  abuse  of  words. 

But  if  not  Christians,  may  rejecters  of  Uie 
Bible  be  still  called  Churchmen  7  Such  a  ques- 
tion may  seem  a  strange  one,  but  it  is  nec- 
essary to  put  it.  The  seven  essa^rists  might 
allege  that  they  have  never  subscribed  to  the 


truth  of  the  Bible ;  *  but  surely,  if  they  style 
themselves  Churchmen,  they  can  hardly  re- 
ject the  creeds  of  the  Church, — the  faith  into 
which  they  were  baptized, — the  faith  which, 
at  confirmation,  they  each  personally  pro- 
fessed,— ^the  fiuth  wmch,  in  subscribing  the 
eighth  article,  they  have  declared  "  ought 
thoroughly  to  be  received  and  bdievedJ* 
What  say  they,  then,  to  the  creeds,  which, 
in  common  with  all  Christendom,  the  Church 
of  England  sets  forth  as  her  first,  most  pos- 
itive, and  most  indispensable  standard  P 

The  first  creed  declares  God  the  Father  to 
have  been  the  Maker  of  heaven  and  earth. 
It  declares  his  Son  to  have  been  conceived 
by  the  Holj  Ghost,  and  bom  of  a  virgin.  It 
declares  him  to  have  risen  from  the  dead, 
and  to  have  ascended  into  heaven.  And  it 
avows  a  belief  that  his  followers  also  shaU 
rise  from  the  dead  to  life  everlasting.  All 
this  is  '<  supemaiuralism.** 

The  second  creed  adds,  that  God  the  Son, 
**for  us  men  and  for  our  salvation,  came 
down  from  heaven."  This  also  is  supemat- 
uralism. 

We  need  not  proceed  through  the  third  of 
these  documents.  It  is  enougn  to  say,  that 
if  these  seven  es8a}'ists  are  consistent  and 
sincere  in  rejecting  supematuralism  in  the 
Bible,  they  must  reject  it  when  they  find  it 
in  the  creeds  also.  But  what  have  we  then  P 
Why,  we  have  a  chaplain  to  the  queen,  a 
head-master  of  Rugby  school,  a  vice-princi- 
pal of  St  David's  college,  a  vicar  of  Broad 
Chalke,  a  vicar  of  Great  Stoughton,  and  two 
Oxford  professors,  not  believing  the  creeds 
of  the  cnurch,<— those  very  crecas  upon  the 
profession  of  which  they  were  admitted  into 
communion  with  the  church,  and  into  the 
possession  of  all  these  honors  and  prefer- 
ments ! 

Can  this  be  permitted  P  Is  its  continuance 
compatible  with  the  Church's  existence  P  If 
we  nnd  a  state  in  which  the  highest  crimes 
are  tolerated, — ^in  which  theft  and  murder 
are  committed  with  impunity, — do  we  not 
say  that  it  seems  on  the  verge  of  dissolution, 
and,  in  fact,  to  be  scarcely  a  state  at  all  P 

The  highest  crimes  in  a  Church  are  infi- 
delity ana  idolatry.  Have  wo  not  got  them 
both  in  this  volume  P  God's  word  is  re- 
jected; God's  operative  providence  is  denied ; 
and  an  idol  st}'led  ''  nature "  is  set  up.  If 
these  thin^  can  pass  with  impunity,  will 
there  remom  a  real,  living  Church  P  Will 
there  be  any  thing  more  than  ''  an  organ- 
ized hypocrisy  "  P 

Let  us  imagine,  in  our  civil  government, 

*  Probnbly  nxMt  of  them  have  forf^otten  the 
question  put  to  them  in  their  first  ordination :  ^  Do 
yon  unfetffnedtv  btUeve  all  the  Canonical  Scriptures 
of  the  Old  anaKew  Testament?'* — and  their  own 
answer:  **  i  cfo  btK€9§  them  !  " 
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the  occurrence  of  such  deeds  as  are  occa- 
sionally heard  of  in  countries  under  arhitrary 
rule:  the  commission  of  murder,  confisca- 
tion, or  ravishing  hy  men  in  high  authority : 
and  no  inquiry,  or  trial,  or  punishment  fol- 
lowing :  would  not  all  men  exclaim,  **  Eng- 
land is  lost ;  for  the  laws  are  dead ! "  But 
will  it  he  a  less  calamitous  state  of  things, 
if  a  Church  which  is  hased  upon  the  Bible, 
and  whose  mission  it  is  to  teach  Christianity, 
shidl  allow  the  Bible  to  be  discredited,  and 
Christianity  to  be  utterly  denied,  by  men 
holding  high  office  within  her  pale  ?  Must 
not  the  conclusion  appear  inevitable  to  the 
multitude,  that  there  is  no  real  faith,  no 
genuine,  earnest  belief,  anywhere  in  the 
Church:  for  that,  if  there  were,  such  o&noes 
could  not  pass  unrebuked ! 

Nothing  can  be  clearer  or  more  positive 
than  the  injunctions  of  Scripture  in  this 
matter.  Without  laying  any  stress  on  the 
commands  of  Moses,  we  have  the  plain  and 
distinct  directions  of  the  great  apostle  of  the 
Gentiles.  (Titus  L  11 ;  iL  15;  iiL  10.)^  And 
we  cliug  to  the  belief  that  we  have  mshops 
in  the  Church  of  England  in  these  days,  wno 
will  not  bring  themselves  under  the  proph- 
et's rebuke,  (isa.  IvL  10.) 

Perhaps  a  doubt  may  be  suggested  by  the 
singular  device  adopted  by  these  seven  writ- 
ers. As  VLwhoU,  the  book  is  a  deadly  attack 
on  Christianity  and  the  Bible*  But  nobody 
has  written  the  whoU,  Ask  the  head-master 
of  Rugby,  and  he  will  tell  you  that  he  has  onlv 
written  a  paper  on  the  education  of  the  woria, 
and  that  he  is  **  responsible  for  his  own  article 
only."  Ask  Mr.  Goodwin,  and  he  will  reply, 
that  he  has  merely  contributed  a  paper  on 
>logy ;  and  that  it  is  not  unusual  for  geo- 

jical  writers  to  question  the  strict  accuracy 
01  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis.  And  thus  a 
most  formidable  engine  for  the  propagation 
of  infidelity  is  constructed,  and  y^  no  one 
admits  that  he  is  responsible  to  more  than 
a  single  scientific  essay !  But,  in  secuJar 
matters,  the  combination  of  seven  men,  to 
do  a  certain  illegal  act,  is  always  taken  to  in- 
volve every  one  of  them  in  the  wluAe  guilt 
The  ringing  of  a  beU,  or  the  holding  ci  a 
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horse,  has  involved  many  a  man  in  the  guik 
of  treason. 

Thou^  title  device  is  new,  the  object  of  thft 
union,  and  the  intent  of  the  singuwly  qniet 
and  unobtrusive  appearance  of  the  vohune^ 
is,  we  think,  quite  transparent.  If  this  vol* 
ume,  which  raises  so  many  perplexing  qne^ 
tioBS,  is  left  without  censure,  it  is  dimcuU  to 
see  what  notice  can  hereafter  be  taken  of  tfafi 
broadest  and  plainest  dedaration  of  infidel- 
itronthe  nartdf  any  minister  of  the  Church 
of  Eng^o. 

But,  after  all,  we  prefer  to  appeal  to  the 
common  sense  and  common  honesty  of  the 
essayirts  themsdves.  We  cannot  bring 
onraelves  to  regard  such  men  as  Dr.  Teauple 
and  Mr.  Jowett  as  defident  in  either.  We 
have  shown  that,  mibatantially,  the  fisuth  ol 
these  essayists  is  identical  with  that  of  Theo- 
dore Parker  and  P.  W.  Newman.  WhjTt 
then,  are  tiiey  not  cqualW  straightforward  m 
their  conduct  ?  When  Parker  and  Newman 
gave  up  the  faith  in  which  they  had  been  edu- 
cated, they  abandoned  the  outward  profeaaion 
dTClmstianity.  They  became  infidels,  and 
as  infidels  they  were  treated.  America  it 
the  land  cf  entire  liberhr  and  freedom  firom 
allrcstrant;  but  when  Parker  had  made  his 
iaith,  or  rather  his  want  of  faith,  known,  a 
broad  Hne  was  at  once  drawn  between  hun 
and  the  Christaaa  churches  of  the  United 
States.  ThemostpraularministerinAraCT- 
ica,  Mr.  Henry  Ward  Beedier  of  Brooklyn, 
was  obliged  to  preach  and  publish  an  apm- 
ogy  lor  havingoeen  onee  seen  on  a  platfom 
on  which  Mr.  Parker  also  appeared.  As  for 
Mr.  Francis  Newman,  we  all  know  lus  posi- 
tion in  our  own  country.  It  never  seems  to 
have  occurred  to  him  that  he  might  remain  in 
a  church  after  he  had  abandon^  the  fbith  ol 
that  churdi.  Yet  strange  to  say,  some  of 
these  essayists,  after  adcffiting  and  maintaiifc* 
inff  a  principle  widok  maLes  prayer  a  pn^* 
oal  absurdity,  actually  pret^id  to  oner  np 
prayer  in  the  great  congregation;  readScr^ 
ture  to  the  people,  bdieving  it  to  cootam 
falsehood ;  and  stand  up,  in  the  open  hce  of 
day,  to  repeat  oreeds,  Uie  chief  articles  of 
wmch  they  uttedy  reject  and  deny  I 
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It  is  a  curioos  fact  that  two  lakes  resembling 
thoso  pueat  sheets  of  water  lately  discoTcrcd  by 
Captains  Barton  and  Spike  hi  Eastern  Africa, 
are  laid  down  on  a  map  published  in  theiVench 
edition  of  Dapper's  African  (Amsterdam,  1666). 


Dapper  puts  the  lakes  some  degrees  too  far  to 
the  sooth,  bat  their  relative  position  is  the  same 
as  that  of  Sanganyika  and  Nyansa.  Kono  of 
the  geo^phical  journals  have  yet  noticed  tbia 
shignlar  coinddenoe*— 7rt&«aie. 
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Fknh  Tho  Sfttnrdaj  Itovtew* 
ABREST  OF  THE  FIVE  MEMBERS.* 

Mb.  Fobsteb  has  prodmbly  studied  more 
deeply  than  any  other  living  historian  the 
events  of  the  troubled  period  which  imme- 
diately preceded  the  Civil  War.  The  contin- 
uous and  traditional  character  of  the  Eng- 
lish constitution  is  remarkably  illustrated 
by  the  earnest  sympathy  of  contemporary 
inquirers  with  the  great  political  controver- 
sies of  two  centuries  ago.  Instead  of  affect- 
ing to  look  down  from  the  height  of  an 
erSGirged  experience  on  the  bygone  differ- 
ences of  Boyalists  and  Boundhead,  Mr. 
Forster  re^ds  the  great  contest  from  the 
point  of  view  which  might  have  presented 
Itself  to  Pvm  or  Hampden,  if  they  could  for 
a  moment  nave  stood  apart  from  the  actual 
struggle.  His  solicitude  to  ascertain  the  le- 
gal position  of  either  party  indicates  a  just 
appreciation  of  the  instinctive  regard  for 
constitutional  forms  which  has  in  all  ages 
formed  the  chief  security  of  English  freedom. 
While  continental  demagogues  have  sat- 
isfied themselves  with  windy  abstractions 
of  philanthopy  and  justice,  reformers,  and 
even  innovators,  have  always  confined  them- 
selves in  Eneland  to  the  assertion  of  some 
professedly  historical  and  really  tangible 
right.  The  laws  of  Edward  the  Confessor, 
the  Great  Charter,  taxation  by  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  EabeaM  Corpus,  after  serving 
as  definite  objects  of  agitation  or  of  conflict, 
have  proved  solid  acquisitions  when  they 
have  oeen  attained.  When  a  learned  and 
able  writer  argues  in  an  elaborate  work  that 
Charles  I.  had  no  right  to  enter  the  House 
of  Commons,  he  incidentally  proves  that  the 
instinct  of  rational  liberty  is  at  this  moment 
as  fresh  and  living  as  when  it  embodied  it- 
self in  the  patriotic  sophisms  and  fictions 
which,  two  hundred  and  twenty  years  ago, 
gave  a  temporary  color  of  legality  to  the 

frudent  usurpations  of  the  malcontent 
[ouse  of  Commons.  Mr.  Forster's  well-di- 
rected industrv  has  enabled  him  to  collect 
from  unpublisned  documents  a  narrative  of 
Uie  attempted  arrest,  and  of  its  immediate 
consequences,  which  is  almost  as  full  and 
accurate  as  if  the  story  had  been  told  on 
each  successive  day  by  a  modem  reporter 
or  newspaper  correspondent.  Future  nisto- 
rians  may  spare  themselves  any  further  re- 
search into  the  details  of  the  remarkable 
crisis  which  is  justly  regarded  as  the  virtual 
commencement  of  the  war.  Perhaps  it 
would  not  be  unreasonable  to  expect  that 
Mr.  Forster  may  also  anticipate  th^  labors 

♦  Arrest  of  the  Fhe  Memben  hv  Ckartei  I.  A 
Chapter  of  English  Ilittory  rewritten.  By  Jolm 
FocBtor.    London:  llurray.    1660. 
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by  founding^  on  his  many  speciid  investiga- 
tions  a  continuous  narrative  of  the  reign  of 
Charies  L,  and,  perhaps,  of  the  Commox»- 
wealth.  There  is  no  danger  that  such  a 
work,  however  valuable,  will  close  a  contro- 
versy which  still  retains  its  inexhaustible 
interest.  Except  among  young  ladies  who 
write  High  Church  novels,  few  uncompromis- 
ing historical  Ilo3ralists  are  to  be  found  at  the 
present  day ;  but,  whatever  may  be  said  of 
Clarendon's  veracity,  his  deliberate  state- 
ments of  the  law  are  not  to  bo  altogether  de- 
spised. The  parliamentary  leaders,  though 
tney  covered  themselves  at  every  stop  by  prec- 
edents and  assertions  of  privilege,  cannot 
claim  the  merit  of  having  made  a  revolution 
with  rose-water,  nor  did  thev  overthow  an 
ancient  monarchy  in  strict  adherence  to  the 
letter  of  the  law.  Their  modem  apologist 
is  justified  in  his  general  approval  of  their 
policy,  and  he  rightly  apprehends  their  ju- 
dicious anxiety  to  keep  tne  semblance  of  mw 
on  their  side ;  but  the  authoritative  inter- 
pretation of  the  legal  questions  in  dispute  is 
supplied  by  the  later  practice  of  a  constitu- 
tion always  modifying  itself  in  each  gener- 
ation by  u^sh  accessions  of  popular  power. 
Queen  Victoria  retains  prerogatives  which 
Pym  and  his  colleagues  denied  to  Charles  I. ; 
and  the  privileges  of  her  House  of  Commons, 
though  amply  sufficient  for  a  sovereign  as- 
semDiy,  are  narrower  than  the  claims  which 
were  expounded  at  Grocer's  Hall  by  Sir 
Symonds  d'Ewes. 

The  ex^qffieio  impeachment  of  the  five 
members  and  of  Lord  Kimbolton  by  the  at- 
tomejr-general,  acting  under  the  orders  of 
the  king,  although  not  inconsistent  with  le- 
gal analogy,  was  unsupported  by  precedent, 
and  it  has  been  condemned  bv  all  subse- 
quent opinion  and  practice.  The  attempt  to 
exceed  the  prerogative  could  only  have  been 
excused  by  the  consciousness  that  the  strug- 

gle  had  already  passed  beyond  constitutional 
mits,  and  that  the  victory  must  rest  with  the 
stronger  combatant.  In  the  subsequent  dis- 
cussions, the  not  less  extravagant  preten- 
sions of  the  Commons  almost  effaced  the 
intrinsic  irregularity  of  the  impeachment. 
Amongst  other  extemporaneous  dogmas,  it 
was  affirmed  that  the  king  could  never  be  an 
accuser  of  a  subject,  because  he  would  be 
entitled  to  his  lands  and  goods  on  a  capital 
conviction.  The  answer  that,  whether  in 
misdemeanor  or  in  treason,  the  crown  is  al- 
ways a  nominal  party  to  a  criminal  proceed- 
ing, would  probably  have  subjected  any  dis- 
sentient lawyer  to  committal  to  the  Tower. 
Although  Mr.  Forster  seems  to  consider  the 
impeachment  bad  in  substance,  as  referring 
to  words  spoken  in  Pariiament,  Pjrm  him« 
8el(  in  the  first  debate,  admittedthat  the  ar- 
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tides  contained  distinct  charges  of  treason ; 
and  it  may  bo  added,  that  no  head  of  accu- 
sation necessarily  rcfesred  to  words  or  acts 
which  would  have  been  protected  by  privi- 
lege of  Parliament.  The  vague  phrases  of 
''traitorous  endeavors^"  "foul  aspersions/' 
and ''  traitorous  designs  "  may  probably  have 
been  suggested  by  parliamentary  speeches, 
but  a  court  of  justice  would  have  mterpreted 
the  language  of  the  articles  in  conformity  with 
the  law ;  and  the  special  charges  of  inviting 
the  Scotch  invasion,  of  raising  tumults,  and 
of  levying  war,  would,  in  a  regular  proceed- 
ing by  indictment,  if  they  had  been  sup- 
ported by  evidence — as  they  were,  in  port, 
indisputably  true — ^have  fully  justified  a  con- 
viction for  treason.  It  was  fortunate  for  the 
popular  party  that  the  king  attempted  to 
follow  up  an  irregular  impeachment  by  an 
illegal  arrest  There  has,  perhaps,  never 
been  a  moment  in  the  history  of  any  other 
country,  except  in  times  of  revolution,  when 
the  right  of  a  sovereign  to  arrest  an  al- 
leged traitor  in  person  would  for  a  mo- 
ment have  been  disputed ;  but  in  England 
an  impassable  barrier  of  form  and  constitu- 
tional fiction  happily  protects  individuals  as 
well  as  the  great  bodies  of  the  state  from 
the  caprices  and  violence  of  the  executive. 
Charles  I.  had  still  a  strong  interest  in  main- 
taining the  forms  of  law  wnen  he  made  his 
ill-advised  expedition  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. When  he  arrived  there,  the  vacilla- 
tion of  his  character  was  displayed  in  the 
careful  moderation  and  ostentatious  courtesy 
of  his  behavior  in  a  position  where  firmness 
and  menace  could  not  have  been  more  use- 
less, while  they  would  certainly  have  been 
more  consistent.  Mr.  Forster  seems  too 
much  disposed  tb  repeat  the  hypothetical 
accusations  of  indignant  members  who  sup- 
posed that,  under  certain  circumstances,  tne 
king  might  have  substituted  the  swords  and 
pistols  of  his  followers  for  the  overstrained 
politeness  which  he  actually  displayed.  It 
was  scarcely  worth  while  to  quote  fh>m 
D*£wes  the  speculation  that  "  those  rufluOis, 
being  eighty  in  number,  who  were  gotten 
into  the  said  lobby,  being  armed,  all  of  them 
with  swords,  and  some  of  them  with  pistols 
ready  choiged,  were  so  thirsty  after  innocent 
blood,  as  they  would  scarce  have  staid  the 
watchword  if  those  members  had  been  there." 
The  twaddling  Puritan  had  just  before  de- 
scribed the  king's  followers  as  "  divers  offi- 
cers of  the  army  in  the  North  and  other  des- 
perate ruffians."  As  th^  in  fact  suppressed 
their  thir&t  for  blood  so  far  as  to  ofier  no  of- 
fence to  any  member  of  the  House,  the  ruf- 
fian officers,  as  well  as  the  king,  may  per- 
haps be  acquitted  of  a  wholly  imaginary 
cnme.    In  toe  present  day,  it  may  even  l>e 
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doubted  whether  officers  who  rallied  round 
the  king  on  the  eve  of  a  civil  war  were  nec- 
essarily desperate  ruffians. 

The  able  leaders  of  the  Commons  took  ad- 
vantage of  the  king's  blunder  by  claiming, 
under  cover  of  his  irregular  proceedings,  an 
immunity  for  themselves  which  has  never, 
before  or  since,  been  sanctioned  by  law. 
Mr.  Forster,  in  an  indignant  attack  on  Clar* 
endon,  states  that  **  the  votes  of  the  com- 
mittee distinctly  limited  and  defined  the 
breach  of  privilege  as  consisting,  not  in  the 
accusation  or  the  arrest,  but  in  the  means 
and  process  employed  therein,  whereby  the 
law  of  the  land  and  the  liberty  of  the  subject, 
not  less  than  the  privil^es  of  Parliament, 
were  viobted."  "Happily,  too,"  he  adds, 
"  the  Declaration  remams  which  embodied 
the  constitutional  suggestions  of  D'£\res  and 
the  manly  proposition  of  Vane,  and  it  needs 
but  to  quote  a  few  of  its  noble  sentences  to 
dissipate  these  fictions  of  Clarendon."  The 
fragmentary  Quotation  which  follows  is  con- 
sistent with  Mr.  Forster's  views,  but  he  has 
wholly  overlooked  and  omitted  a  passage 
which  proves  that  Clarendon  was  justified 
when  he  stated  that  the  Declaration  of  the 
Commons  extended  to  a  claim  of  entire  ex- 
emption from  arrest.  After  relating  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  king's  visit,  and  affirming 
the  illegality  of  royal  warrants,  the  Com- 
mons proceeded  to  declare  that  **  the  arrest- 
ing any  member  of  Parliament  by  any  war- 
rant whatever  without  consent  of  that  House 
whereof  he  is  a  member,  is  a  breach  of  the 
privilege  of  Parliament,  and  the  person  that 
shall  so  arrest  him  is  declared  a  public  enemy 
of  the  Commonwealth."    D'Ewes  himself,  as 

Sioted  by  Mr.  Forster,  puts  forward  the 
aim  to  the  full  extent,  ana  supports  it  by  an 
argument  as  bad  in  law  as  the  proposition 
itself.  "  If  the  charge,"  he  says,  "  be  for 
treason  committed  out  of  the  House,  yet 
still  the  House  must  be  first  satisQed  with 
the  matter  of  fieict  before  they  part  with  their 
members."  .  .  •  "For  the  Lords  did  make  an 
Act  Declarative  in  the  Parliament  Roll  de 
A^  4«>  Ed.  HL,  No.  6*^,  that  the  judgment 
of  Peers  only  did  properly  belong  to  them ; 
so  I  hold  it  clear  that  tnese  gentlemen  cannot 
be  condemned  but  by  such  a  judgment  only 
as  wherein  the  Lords  may  join  with  the  Com- 
mons, and  that  must  be  by  Bill."  In  other 
words,  members  of  the  House  legally  accused 
of  treason  or  felony,  (5an  only  be  arrested  by 
consent  of  the  House,  and  only  convicted  by 
Act  of  Parliament.  D'Ewes  appears  to  have 
been  aware  that  the  right  of  the  Peers  to  be 
tried  by  their  own  body,  instead  of  by  a  jury, 
had  never  been  shared  by  the  Commons } 
and  yet,  with  a  somewhat  impudent  transi- 
tion, ne  converts  the  undoubted  privilege  of 
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trial  by  peers  into  an  immunity  of  all  mem- 
bers of  the  Legislature  from  all  criminal  proc- 
ess. A  few  days  before,  an  attempt  had 
been  made  to  establish  for  the  minority  in 
the  House  of  Commons  the  risht  of  protest 
which  is  still  the  privilege  of  every  peer. 
Mr.  Forster  designates  the  experiment  as  ''  a 
monstrous  assumption/'  and  ne  by  no  means 
pities  the  unlucky^  mover,  who,  according  to 
the  ordinary  practice  of  the  LongPariiament, 
was  instanUy  committed  to  the  Tower  for  his 
unpopidar  proposaL  Sir  S}inonds  D'Ewes' 
false  and  iraudulcnt  analogy,  which  was  at 
once  accepted  by  the  Commons,  seems  at 
least  equally  monstrous.  Vane's  rider  to  the 
Declaration,  containing  a  promise  that  mem- 
bers duly  prosecuted  shall  be  brought  by  the 
House  to  a  due  and  speedy  trial,  is,  not- 
withstanding its  temperate  language,  equiv- 
alent to  a  re -assertion  of  the  usurped  privi- 
lege of  immunity  from  criminal  process.  The 
House  in  possessing  the  will  to  give,  claimed 
a  power  to  withhold,  and  it  would  always 
have  been  easy  to  find  reasons  for  protecting 
the  leaders  who,  in  fact,  dictated  the  lan- 
guage which  insured  their  own  safety.  Clar- 
endon lays  down  the  real  issue,  and  states 
the  law  with  indisputable  accuracy,  when  he 
says  that  the  judges  ought  to  have  been  con- 
sulted, and  that  tney  must  in  that  case  have 
ruled  **  that  by  the  known  law,  which  had 
been  confessed  in  all  times  and  aces,  no  priv- 
ilege of  Parliament  could  extend  to  the  case 
of  treason."  The  king  had  exceeded  his 
legal  powers  not  in  th^  accusation  or  the  ar- 
rest, but  in  the  means  and  process  employed 
therein,  and  it  would  not  have  suited  the 
purpose  of  Pym  and  his  colleagues  simply  to 
point  out  an  error  which  the  king  might,  on  a 
niture  occasion,  easily  have  corrected.  The 
revolution  had  so  far  commenced,  that  it  was 
necessary,  on  both  sides,  to  disregard  the 
constitution,  and  yet  it  was  desirable  to  per- 
suade the  people  that  every  violent  measure 
was  strictly  consistent  with  law. 

The  audacity  of  the  Commons  would  have 
furnished  a  better  excuse  for  the  rashness  of 
the  king  if  he  had  been  on  a  level  with  his 
opponents  cither  in  vigor  or  in  the  command 
ot  available  resources.  The  attempt  to  ar- 
rest the  five  members  was  a  moderate  and 
legal  proceeding  in  comparison  with  the  im- 
peachment of  ten  bishops  for  high  treason, 
on  the  ground  of  their  imprudent  protest 
against  tncir  exclusion  by  moo  violence  from 
their  scats  in  the  House  of  Lords.  It  is 
difficult  in  modern  times  to  understand  the 
conduct  of  a  deliberate  assembly  in  which 
the  members  of  the  minority  were  liable  to 
censure  and  imprisonment  whenever  they 
ventured  to  use  any  inconveniently  forcible 
argument,  but  the  leaders  of  the  popular 
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party  undoubtedly  felt  that  success  in  their 
ereat  struggle  would  be  hopeless  unless  the 
House  of  Commons  coiild  be  persuaded  or 
forced  to  act  with  unbroken  unity.  With 
an  instinctive  comprehension  of  the  real  na- 
ture of  the  contest,  they  disregarded  all  for- 
mal scruples  in  pursuit  of  their  object; 
while,  rigntly  appreciating  the  character  of 
their  countrymen,  they  never  violated  a  law 
without  a  reason,  and  never  allowed  the 
king  to  perpetrate  the  smallest  irregularity 
without  protest  and  resistance.  Mr.  Fors- 
ter's  profound  sympathy  with  their  cause 
seems  occasionally  to  bhnd  him  to  the  con- 
stitutional anomalies  which  were  inseparable 
from  a  revolutionary  epoch.  As  the  Com- 
mons, according  to  his  own  just  remark, 
began  the  Civu  War  when  tney  marched 
with  an  armed  force  from  the  city  to  West- 
minster, it  is  scarcely  worth  wmle  tp  clip 
and  pare  their  proceedings  of  the  previous 
week  for  the  purpose  of  bnnging  them  within 
the  limits  of  the  constitution. 

The  Royalists  and  their  great  historian  are 
alone  interested  in  the  attempt  to  convert 
the  political  conflict  into  a  legal  controversy. 
The  early  labors  of  the  Long  Parliament  are 
memorable,  not  for  usurpations  which  have 
left  no  permanent  trace  in  the  constitution, 
but  for  the  defeat  of  a  policy  which  would 
have  reduced  England  to  the  monotonous 
servitude  of  France  or  Spain.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  value  too  highly  an  escape  from  that 
deadening  system  of  absolute  monarchy 
which  the  continent  has  never  since  been 
able  to  shake  off.  The  indispensable  restric- 
tions on  the  royal  prerogative  were  almost 
complete  at  the  moment  when  it  became  im- 
possible to  carry  on  the  struggle  by  a  peace- 
able and  ostensibly  legal  method.  The 
Restoration  and  the  Revolution  confirmed 
and  perpetuated  the  internal  balance  of 
power  wnich  had  been  nominall3r  established 
before  the  bishops  were  committed  to  the 
Tower,  and  before  P^^n  and  Hampden  were 
impeached.  The  Civil  War  which  tempo- 
ariJy  overthrow  both  royolty  and  liberty  was 
unfortunately  necessary,  because  neither  the 
kin^  nor  the  Parliament  could  rely  on  the 
mamtenance  of  the  existing  compromise. 
The  exceptional  courts,  the  claim  to  impose 
taxes  by  prerogative,  the  civil  and  ecclesias- 
tical policy  of  Laud  and  StralTord,  had  been 
already  suppressed.  Cromwell  and  his  gen- 
erals unintentionally  superadded  the  final 
condition  of  practical  freedom  by  making  a 
standing  army  odious  for  several  genera- 
tion?. 

The  bold  and  prudent  leaders  of  the 
Parliament  are  pernaps  the  worthiest  repre- 
sentatives of  tne  political  qualities  wnich 
distinguish  Englishmen.    Their  habitual  at- 
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taehmeni  to  lav,  and  to  the  fictions  in  which 
it  becomes  ideaHzed,  was  always  subordinate 
to  tiieir  indomitable  resolution  in  carrying 
oat  the  great  purpose  of  their  lives.  If  they 
dirolayed  a  cnity  sternness  in  their  dealings 
wita  tiie  king,  the  surrivors  of  their  num- 
ber afterwards  stood  proudly  apart  from  the 
successful  military  chiet  The  triumph  of 
their  principles  became  Tirtnally  impossible 
with  toe  first  outbreak  of  the  war;  but  on 
the  other  hand,  it  was  perhaps  impossible 


that  &e  struggle  should  end  without  an  ap» 
peal  to  arms.  Mr.  Forster  does  full  justice 
to  their  intelligent  love  of  Arocdom  as  well 
as  to  their  personal  wisdom  and  courage^ 
K  he  somewhat  overrates  the  nicety  of  theh^ 
constitutional  scruples,  the  exaggcmtion  only 
brings  out  in  more  conspicuous  relief  one  m 
the  most  remarkable  cnaractcristics  whidl 
belong  to  the  men,  to  their  time,  and  above 
all  to  their  country. 


Map  op  Jeddo. — Tlie  Rev.  Honry  Wood, 
chaplain  of  the  United  States  steam  fiic[ato  Pow- 
hatan, lias  recently  sent  home  a  map  of  the  Jap- 
anese city  of  Jcddo,  which  is  all  the  work  of 
native  artists,  and  was  printed  and  colored  in 
that  city.  Wo  hare  examined  a  copy  of  this 
map,  which  is  really  a  fine  specimen  of  drawing, 
i^owing  not  only  all  the  streets,  but  tho  loca- 
tion of  the  goTcmraont  offices,  the  temples,  bays, 
rivers,  ponds,  and  other  collections  of  water, 
the  mercliants'  quarters,  booses,  shops,  and 
grounds,  small  hills  and  gardens,  fields  of  rice 
and  vegetables,  tho  imperial  residence,  and  those 
of  the  hereditary  princes,  etc.,  etc. 

Wo  have  never  had  an  adequate  idea  of  the 
immense  size  of  the  city  of  Jeddo  until  we  in- 
spected this  map.  The  imperial  castle  alone, 
which  is  in  the  centre  of  the  city,  and  surrounded 
by  double  walls,  moats,  etc,  is  from  twelve  to 
fineen  miles  in  circuit.  The  citablishments  of 
some  of  tho  liereditary  princes  cover  a  square 
mile,  and  contain  thousands  of  retainers.  The 
circumference  of  the  city  must  be  at  least  sixty 
miles.  It  contains  almost  innumernble  temples. 
Tho  streets  nro  laid  one  with  considerable  regu- 
laritv,  tliough  with  little  angularity. 

Tho  accuracy  of  the  mop  is  attested  by  Mr. 
Wood,  who  has  traversed  this  great  and  myste- 
rious city  from  side  to  side  repeatedly,  examined 
its  temples  and  places  of  interest,  tad  been  twice 
around  tho  imperial  castle.  Copies  of  this  in- 
teresting map  may  be  obtained  at  the  New  Eng- 
land Branch  Tract  Society's  Depository,  No.  78 
Washington  Street. — Boston  Journal, 


The  Boy  of  New  York  is  not  a  poetical  title 
to  excite  the  cufiosity  of  the  picture-seeing  pub- 
lic, yet  we  predict  an  almost  unequalled  success 
for  tho  picture  of  that  name  that  for  three 
months  post  has  been  under  the  patient,  living 
hands  or  Mr.  George  L.  Brown.  The  view  em- 
braces a  large  portion  ot  tho  city,  tho  mouth  of 
the  river,  the  bay,  and  many  other  objects,  all 
overarched  by  a  sky  of  grand  conceptions  and 
masterly  execution.— iVTeip  York  EvaUng  Pott, 


The  Pitch  Committee  of  the  Society  of  Arts 
will  receive  with  satisfaction  tidings  that  Russia 
has  allied  herself  to  France  in  the  matter  of  im* 
posing,  OS  government  standard,  the  normal 
diapason  agreed  on  in  Paris ;  indemnifying,  it 
is  added,  the  artists,  who  will  suffer  great  ex- 
pense on  the  occasion,  by  a  )*rant  of  45,000f.— 
£1,800.  This  will  hardly,  for  the  moment,  be 
emnlated  in  England,  and  amounts,  we  think, 
to  a  significant  comment  on  the  practicability  of 
tho  change.  At  Paris  it  has  been  fonnd  expedi* 
cut  entirely  to  rebuild  tho  organ  in  the  opera- 
house.  Who  shall  answer  that  these  ehaages^ 
when  carried  through,  aro  final  ? 


From  1753,  the  year  of  its  foundation,  lo  the 
31st  of  March  of  the  present  year,  the  total  ex- 
pense of  tho  British  Museum  to  the  nation  has 
been  £1,382,733,  13».,  4rf., — no  ercat  sum  for 
the  inestimable  benefit  obtained  by  its  outlay, 
and  a  considerably  less  one  than  would  be  re- 
quired to  keep  a  line-of-batt1e  ship  nfloac  for 
half  the  period.  Mr.  Panizzi  states  that  there 
is  room  in  tlio  building,  as  it  stands  at  present, 
for  eight  hundred  tliousand  additional  volumes, 
and  for  a  million  altogether: — at  tho  present 
rate  of  increase,  space  enough  to  accommodate 
the  receipts  of  fifty  years  to  come. 


In  the  Indian  Lancet  for  1st  of  April  is  a  com- 
munication from  Dr.  Donaldson,  recommend- 
ing the  web  of  the  common  spider  as  an  unfail- 
ing remedy  for  certain  fevers.  It  is  stated  to  be 
invaluable  at  times  when  quinine  and  other 
ante-periodics  fail  in  effbct  or  quantity,  not  only 
from  its  efficacy,  but  because  it  can  be  obtained 
anywltero  without  trouble  and  without  price. 
This  remedy,  it  was  observed,  was  used  a  cen- 
tury back  by  the  poor  in  the  fens  of  Lincoln- 
shire,  and  by  Sir  James  M'Grogor  in  the  West 
Indies.  Tho  doctor  now  uses  cobweb  pills  in 
all  his  worst  cases,  and  is  stated  to  have  said 
that  he  has  never,  since  he  tried  them,  lost  a  pa- 
tient fh>m  fever. 
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THE  MANNING  THE  FRENCH  NAVIES, 

AND  THE  NORTH  AMERICAN  FISH- 

ERIES  QUESTION. 

2b  ike  EdUor  of  The  CcnutituHondl  Preu  Magazine, 

Sib  : — ^The  country  is  in  no  slight  degree 
indebted  to  the  Press  for  the  information 
which  has  been  afforded  of  the  history  of  the 
re-organization  of  the  French  army.  It  is 
only  by  the  Press  that  any  light  has  been 
thrown  on  the  secret  causes  of  the  extraor- 
dinary development  of  that  military  system, 
which  has,  in  the  past  year,  taken  Europe  by 
surprise,  and  astonished  the  intelligence  of 
English  statesmen  not  less  than  that  of  Aus« 
trian  generals. 

Permit  me  to  commimicate  some  facts,  de- 
rived from  personal  knowledge,  respecting 
the  similar  re-organization  of  the  French 
navy,  and  the  French  system  of  manning 
their  fleet.    We  shall  find  in  the  naval  as 
well  as  the  military  department  much  to  ad- 
nure  in  the  system  of  our  ingenious  allies, 
and  perhaps  also  much  to  learn.    In  seagirt, 
seafaring  jBngland,  the  manning  of  the  navy 
has  become  one  of  the  difficult  problems  of 
the  day.    Whereas  in  France,  from  a  small 
nucleus,  a  great  and  admirably  organized 
marine  has  been  formed,  and  the  training 
and  disciplining  sailors  for  her  navy  has  be- 
come an  institution.     The  French  j^ovem- 
ment  of  late  years,  feeling  their  deficiency  in 
seamen  and  also  in  the  maritime  nursery  of 
sailors,  has  looked  around,  with  prescient 
common  sense,  for  some    practical    basis 
within  their  reach,  on  which  to  found  a  sys- 
tem of  marine.    Though  few  their  natural 
advantages  were  in  this  respect,  they  have 
found  what  they  sought  in  their  distant 
fisheries,  if  these  be  well  utilized  and  de- 
veloped I  and  with  admirable  skill  have  they 
turned  to  account  what  would  have  appeared 
to  an  English  statesman  of  the  red-tape 
school  but  scattered  and  insufficient  ele- 
ments.   France  has  notg  in  the  fisheries  of 
Newfoundland  alone  more  than  twenty  thou- 
sand sailors  emplo;^ed.    These  men  are  all 
subject  to  naval  mscipline,  they  go  out  in 
the  spring,  and  return  to  France  in  the  au- 
tumn ;  they  are  at  all  times  liable  to  be  called 
out  to  serve  in  the  navy ;  they  are  kept  to- 
gether, and  in  every  way  prepared  for  the 
one  object  in  view,  viz.,  the  possession  of  a 
ready-made  material  always  within  reach  for 
manning  the  fleets.    These  men  and  boys 
are  taught  seamanship  in  a  rugged  school ; 
they  are  inured  to  hardships,  seasoned  to 
cola,  to  storms,  and  the  roughest  work  of 
the  seaman.     A  fleet,  manned  from  the 
French  North  American  fishing  boats  and 
vessels,  would  have  presented  to  an  admiral, 
crews  somewhat  more  prepared  for  service 
than  those  which  left  Portsmouth  for  the 
Baltic  in  1854. 
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In  1841,  when  war  with  England  was  ap« 
prehended,  M.  Thiers  recaUed  the  fishermen, 
absent  in  Newfoundland,  to  enter  the  navy. 
In  a  debate  on  Uie  navy  in  the  French  Cham- 
bers, M.  Bodet  affirmed  that,  **  without  the 
resources  which  were  found  in  the  sailors 
engaged  in  the  Newfoundland  fisheries,  the 
expedition  to  Algiers  could  not  have  taken 
place." 

This  result  for  France  has  been  obtained 
by  two  methods ;  each  wise  in  desi^,  and 
well  carded  out.  The  first  was  to  dnve  the 
English  fishermen  out  of  the  market,  and  to 
place  France  in  the  shoes  of  England,  both 
as  to  commerce  and  sailors.  As  it  was  not 
easy  to  do  this  by  fair  commercial  competi- 
tion, recourse  was  had  to  a  system  of  grant- 
ing bounties  on  all  codfish  taken  by  the 
French  fishermen  on  the  Newfoundland 
banks  and  coast,  which  bounty-caught  fish, 
coming  into  competition  with  the  English 
in  foreign  markets,  enabled  the  French  to 
underseU  the  English ;  and,  consequently, 
forced  the  British  shipper  to  sell  his  cargo 
at  a  sacrifice,  and  deterred  him  from  any  de- 
sire to  repeat  such  shipment. 

Lord  Dundonald,  in  writing  on  this  sub- 
ject in  1852,  says,  "  I  wish  to  convey,  in  as 
tew  words  as  possible,  the  real  cause  of  the 
progressive  decay,  and  now  total  abandon- 
ment, of  that  once  important  nursery  for 
seaman,  with  which  the  duties  of  my  late 
naval  command  required  that  I  should  make 
myself  intimately  acquainted.  The  result  of 
authentic  information,  derived  firom  official 
documents,  proved  that  the  British  Bank,  or 
Deep-Sea  Fishery,  formerly  employed  four 
hundred  sail  of  square-rigged  vessels  and 
twelve  thousand  seamen ;  and  that  now  not 
one  of  these  pursue  their  vocation,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  ruinous  eflect  of  bounties 
awarded  by  the  French  and  North  American 
governments.  The  former  pay  their  fisher- 
men ten  francs  for  every  quintal  of  fish  dis- 
embarked in  the  ports  of  France,  and  five 
francs  additional  on  their  importation  in 
French  vessels  into  foreign  states,  once  ex- 
clusively supplied  by  I^gland — a  transfer 
which  cannot  be  viewed  simply  as  a  mercan- 
tile transaction,  seeing  that  the  substitution 
of  a  greater  number  of  foreign  transatlantic 
^hing  vessels,  having  more  numerous  crews, 
constitutes  a  statistical  difierence  amounting 
to  twenty-six  thousand  sailors  against  Eng- 
landf  without  including  the  United  States— 
a  fact  that  ought  not,  and,  being  known, 
cannot  be  looked  on  with  indifierence.''  ^ 

Such  have  been  the  means  adopted  in  a 
commercial  point  of  view.  The  French  gov- 
ernment has,  with  good  reason,  congratu- 
lated itself  on  its  success,  as  wdl  as  taken 
credit  for  its  ability.     The  report  of  the 
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committee  of  the  national  assembly  of  France 
upon  their  Newfoundland  fisheries,  presented 
and  adopted  on  3  May,  1851,  states,  in 
recommending  a  continuance  of  the  large 
bounties  theretofore  ^nted,  '*It  is  not, 
tiierefore,  a  commercial  law  we  have  the 
honor  to  propose  to  the  assembly,  but  a 
maritime  law — a  law  conceived  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  naval  powers  of  this  coun- 
try, tt  is  in  her  fisheries  that  at  this  day 
repose  all  the  serious  hopes  of  our  maritime 
establishments.  No  other  sdKX)l  can  com- 
pare with  this,  in  preparing  them  so  well, 
and  in  numbers  so  important,  for  the  service 
of  the  nav)'." 

Notwithstanding  this  heavy  blow  and  cUs- 
couragement  to  British  interests,  the  British 
fishermen  and  merchants  have  struggled  for 
some  years  to  hold  their  own,  with  that  te- 
nacity and  perseverance  which  only  our 
countrymen  can  show,  when  overmatched 
by  opponents  and  not  fairly  dealt  with  by 
those  at  home.  But  the  superior  intelh- 
gence  of  the  French  government  has  met 
this  contingency. 

There  was  an  opening  for  raising  a  dispute 
as  to  the  interpretation  of  some  treaties  re- 
specting the  fisning  boundaries.  What,  if  the 
French  government  should  advance  a  claim, 
excluding  the  British  from  the  best  fishing- 
ground,  and  should  prevail  on  the  British  gov- 
ernment to  sanction  it !  It  was  an  old  story, 
and  an  often  refuted  claim,  that  of  the  ex- 
clusive right  of  the  French  to  the  best  fisher- 
ies on  a  British  coast,  but  it  was  worth  trying, 
and  so  this  modest  claim  was  advanced  in 
1838  by  Count  Sebastian  to  Lord  Palmer- 
ston.  The  English  minister,  in  his  reply  of 
July  16, 1838,  wrote  as  follows :  "  Exclusive 
rights  are  privileges  which,  from  the  very 
nature  of  tmugs,  are  likely  to  be  injurious  to 
parties,  who  are  therebj|r  debarred  from  some 
exercise  of  industry  m  which  thev  would 
otherwise  engage.  Such  rights  are  therefore 
certain  to  be  at  some  time  or  other  disputed, 
if  there  is  any  maintainable  ground  for  con- 
testing them;  and,  for  these  reasons,  when 
negotiations  have  intended  to  grant  exclusive 
rights,  it  has  been  the  invariaole  practice  to 
convey  such  rights  in  direct,  unqualified,  and 
comprehensive  terms,  so  as  to  prevent  the 
possibility  of  future  dispute  or  doubt  In  the 
present  case,  however,  such  forms  of  expres- 
sion are  entirely  wanting ;  and  the  claim  put 
forward  on  the  part  of  France  is  founded 
simply  on  inference,  and  on  an  assumed  in- 
Jterpretation  of  words. 

After  this  answer,  the  claim  disappeared 
for  some  years.  But  since  the  accession  of 
the  present  emperor  of  the  French,  a  new 
activity  has  been  infused  into  the  whole 
question,  a  new  perception  has  arisen  of  the 


necessity  of  a  further  development  of  this 
nursery  for  the  French  fleet,  and  conse- 
quently of  the  withdrawal,  removal,  or  reject- 
ment  (friendly,  and  hy  treaty  interpretation, 
of  course)  of  the  British  from  their  own  fish- 
eries.   The  French  government  succeeded 
during  the  Duke  of  Newcastle's  occupan^ 
of  the  Colonial  Office  in  1856,  in  obtaining 
a  recognition  of  the  pretensions  which  hod 
been  advanced,  with  a  difierent  result,  to 
Lord  Palmerston  in  1838.    The  consumma- 
tion, however,  of  the  wholesale  sacrifice  was 
prevented  by  the  determined  resistance  of 
the  colonists,  who,  taking  their  stand  on 
treaty  rights,  and  on  the  clear  exposition  of 
them  by  the  English  foreign  minister  in  1838, 
exercised  the  veto  which  the  Constitution 
gave  them.    The  French  government  met 
tnis  by  a  measure  very  nearly  approaching 
to  an  act  of  force.    They  issued  orders  to 
their  commandant  on  the  Newfoundland  sta- 
tion, to  use  his  naval  force,  if  necessary,  to 
compel  the  Newfoundland  British  to  resign 
their  own  fisheries  and  their  own  land.    In 
this  somewhat  menacing  state  of  things,  Sir 
E.  B.  Lytton  succeeded   to  the  Colonial 
Office.    The  injury  done  to  British  interests 
in  a  commercial  point  of  view  by  the  French 
bounties  was  a  fait  accompli.    The  final 
blow  of  granting  to  the  French  the  exclusive 
right  to  the  best  fisheries,  and  to  British  soil, 
had  happily  been  so  far  averted.    The  ques- 
tion to  be  dealt  with  was  twofold :  first,  as 
to  facts,  viz.,  unjustifiable  intrusion ;  sec- 
ondly, as  to  interpretation  of  treaties,  firom 
that  of  Utrecht  downward.    On  both  points, 
the  colonial  minister,  after  having  diligenUy 
and  minutely  examined  the  evidence,  came 
to  the  condusion  at  which  no  impartial  or 
intelligent  person  could  help  arrivmg ;  viz., 
that  the  French  claims  were  wholly  untena« 
ble,  and  their  conduct  in  the  highest  degree 
usurping  and  unjust.    Lord  Cowley  was  in- 
structedto  re-open  the  matter  with  the  French 
government,  and  to  propose  the  sending  out 
of  a  joint  commission  to  inquire,  on  the  spot, 
into  the  facts.    The  French  government  con- 
sented, but  with  the  reservation  by  Coimt 
Walewski,  that  "the  difficulties  raised  by 
the  Newfoundland  question  appear  to  the 
emperor's  government  to  proceed  solely  from 
a  difference  in  the  interpretation  of  treaties, 
and  it  cannot,  therefore,  share  in  the  confi- 
dence which  her  Britannic  majesty's  govern- 
ment feels  in  the  restdt  of  the  proposaL 
(5th  January,  1859.)" 

The  commission,  however,  went  out  to 
prosecute  its  inquiries,  and  its  report  will 
shortly  be  laid  before  Parliament 

It  is  of  the  highest  conseouence,  sir,  that 
public  attention  should  be  oirected  to  this 
matter,  and  correct  information  afforded* 
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In  the  debate  on  Lord  Bury's  motion  last 
vear,  a  lamentable  Ignorance  was  exhibited 
by  some  leading  members  of  Parliament, 
both  as  to  the  facts  of  the  case,  the  treaty 
rights  inyolved,  and  the  deep  importance  of 
the  question  to  Great  Britain  as  oearing  on 
her  naval  interests.  One  thing  may  be  con- 
fidently affirmed,  that  the  more  the  matter 
is  sifted,  the  stronger  will  be  found  the  case 
of  Great  Britain,  both  as  to  the  facts  of  in- 
trusion and  usurpation  alleged,  and  as  to  the 
just  interpretation  of  the  treaties  involved. 
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The  only  e8caj>e  from  the  consequences  of 
the  weak  and  ignorant  concessions  made  in 
the  interim  wiQ  be,  to  take  stand  on  tke 
principles  laid  down  by  Lord  Palmerston  in 
1838,  departure  from  which  by  subsequent 
minutes  has  been  the  cause  of  the  greater 
part  of  this  mischief  and  danger. 

I  had  intended  making  some  remarks  on 
the  treaties  bearing  on  this  subject  from  that 
of  Utredit ;  but  tnis  letter  has  already  ex- 
tended  itself  to  too  great  a  length. 
I  am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

A  Colonist. 


A  PASSAOB  in  A  Tour  Tkrovgk  the  whole  Isl- 
and of  Great  Britain,  attribatca  to  Daniel  Do 
Foe,  BStisfactohiy  answers,  I  think,  the  Query  put 
by  Mr.  Hotten  in  your  last  nnmber  :— 


4< 


Wo  see  nothing  remarkable  here  but  Gad's- 
Hill,  a  noted  place  for  robbing  of  seamen,  aftes 
they  have  received  their  pay  at  Chatham.  Here 
it  was  that  a  famous  robbery  was  committed  in 
or  about  the  year  1676,  which  deserves  to  be 
mentioned.  It  was  about  four  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  when  a  gentleman  was  robbed  by  one 
Kicks  on  a  bay  more,  just  on  the  declivity  of  the 
hill,  on  the  west  side.  Nicks  came  away  to 
Gravcsend,  and,  as  ho  said,  was  stopped  by  the 
difficulty  of  getting  the  boat  near  an  hour,  which 
was  a  great  discouragement  to  him;  but  he 
roado  the  best  use  of  it,  as  a  kind  of  'bate  to  his 
horse ;  from  thence  he  rode  cross  the  country  of 
Essex  to  Chelmsford.  Here  he  stopped  about 
half  an  hour  to  refresh  his  horse,  and  cave  him 
soroo  balls  ;  from  thence  to  Brointree, ISocking, 
Wethersfield ;  then  over  the  Downs  to  Cam- 
bridge ;  and  from  thence,  keeping  still  the  cross 
roads,  ho  went  b^  Fenny  Stanton,  to  Godman- 
diester  and  Huntmgdon,  where  ho  and  his  mare 
'bated  about  an  hour ;  and  as  he  said  himself, 
he  slept  about  half  an  boor ;  then  holding  on 
tho  North  lioad  and  not  keeping  at  full  gallop 
most  of  the  way,  be  came  to  York  tho  same 
aitemoon ;  put  off  his  boots  and  riding-cloths, 
and  went  dressed,  as  if  he  had  been  on  inhabi- 
tant of  tho  place,  to  the  Bowling  Grocn,  where 
among  other  gentlemen  was  tho  lord  mayor  of 
the  city.  Ho  singled  out  his  lordship,  studied 
to  do  something  particular,  that  tho  mayor  might 
remember  him  by ;  and  then  takes  occasion  to 
ask  his  lordship  what  o'clock  it  was,  who,  ptdl- 
Ing  out  his  watch,  told  him  the  hour,  which  was 
aqaortcr  before  or  a  quarter  after  eight  at  night. 
"Upon  a  prosecution  for  this  robbery,  the 
whole  merit  of  the  caso  turned  upon  this  single 
point ;  tho  person  robbed  swore  to  tho  man,  to 
the  place,  and  to  the  timo  in  which  the  fact  was 


committed;  but  Nicks,  proving  by  the  lord 
mayor  that  ho  was  as  far  off  as  Yorkshire  on 
that  day,  tho  jury  acquitted  him  on  a  bare  sup- 
position that  it  was  impossible  tho  man  could 
DO  at  two  places  so  remote  on  one  and  the  same 
day." 

"  Just  on  the  declivity  of  the  hill  on  the  west 
side  "  must  bo  not  many  yards  from  Gad's  Hill 
Place,  the  property  of  Charles  Dickens. 
^Notes  and  Queries.  W.  H.  W. 


"  Rook  of  Aqbs."— Before  attempting  to  de* 
cide  whether  the  ])riority  is  due  to  Toplady's 
hymn,  or  to  its  Latin  counterpart  forwarded  by 
your  Rev.  correspondent,  one  would  wish  to 
know  whether  the  latter  has  ever  opi)eared  in 
print,  and,  if  so,  when  and  where.  It  is  worthy 
of  observation,  however,  that  the  first  stanza  of 
tho  hymn,  as  will  bo  evident  on  comparison, 
verv  closely  corresponds  with  a  passage  m  Dan- 
iel Brevint's  learned  and  pious  tractate  entitled 
Hie  Christian  Sacrament  and  Sacrifice :~ 

"  Rock  of  ages,  cHeti  for  me. 
Let  mo  hide  myself  in  thee ! 
Let  the  water  and  the  blood, 
F)rom  thy  riven  side  which  flow'd. 
Be  of  sin  the  double  cure. 
Cleanse  me  from  its  guilt  and  pow'r ! " 

Surely,  when  Toplady  wroto  these  well-known 
linel,  ho  must  have  had  before  jiim  Breviut's 
devout  and  solemn  aspirotion : — 

**  O  Rock  of  Israel,  Rock  of  Salvation,  Rock 
struck  and  clefi  for  me,  let  those  two  streams  of 
blood  and  water,  which  once  gushed  out  of  thy 
side  .  .  .  bring  down  with  them  salvation  and 
hoUness  into  my  soul!"  (Ed.  1679,  p.  17.)  A 
copy  of  this  old  edition,  which  is  tho  third,  will 
be  found  in  Dr.  Williams'  library,  Redcross 
Street. 
— Abtos  and  Queries,  Thoh as  Bots. 
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From  The  Atbensam. 
Life  of  Edmond  Malone,  Editor  of  Sliah- 
speare,  with  StUetions  from  7Us  Manu- 
script Anecdotes,    By  Sir  James  Prior. 
Smith,  Elder,  &  Co. 

Caw  me,  caw  thee !  Stick  to  your  order. 
A  book  about  everr  man  of  letters.  Write 
it,  yea  or  nay,  needful  or  needless,  says  Sir 
James  Prior:  "It  forms  a  debt  of  honor, 
if  not  of  gratitude,  which  literary  men  are 
bound  to  bestow  upon  each  other."  We 
hope  Sir  James  is  not  in  earnest.  Why 
should  everv  antiquary,  every  commentator, 
have  a  big  book  laid  upon  his  ashes  P  ^  We 
forget  kings.  We  forget  jo^enerals,  admirals, 
secretaries  of  state ;  we  forget  fox-hunters, 
six-bottle  men,  champions  of  the  prize-ring ; 
why  should  we  not  be  allowed,  without  im- 
putations on  our  honor  or  on  our  gratitude, 
to  ^ve  up  to  the  eternal  silences  contentious 
editors  of  Shaks^eare  and  undistinguished 
fellows  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  r 
.  Our  life  is  but  a  dream  and  a  forgetting. 

What  constitutes  the  debt  of  honor  P  Who 
is  bound  to  repay  it  P  Is  it  to  be  simply  a 
case  of  caw  me,  caw  thee  P  Docs  the  oio^- 
rapher  of  Goldsmith  write  a  life  of  Malone  in 
order  to  create  in  the  next  generation  the 
necessity  for  a  biographer  of  Prior  P  Think 
of  the  consequences  to  the  public,  should  the 
dogma  ever  be  receiyed  in  practice,  that  a 
book  ought  to  be  written  upon  every  man 
who  has  written,  or  who  has  even  edited,  a 
book !  Conceive  the  pleasant  amplitude  of 
volumes, — also  conceive  the  jovial  anecdotes, 
the  sparkling  wit,  the  kindly  humor,  the 
inconceivable  generosity  and  tenderness  to 
be  stored  away  in  type  for  future  use,  in  a 
series  of  two  or  tnree  hundred  Lives  of 
Shakspeare's  editors  and  commentators,  from 
Hemmings  down  to  Mr.  Collier  and  Mr. 
Dyce !  Uow  much  we  may  lose  by  not  col- 
lecting and  preservinff  the  retort  courteous 
•—the  ouip  modest — tne  blast  and  counter- 
blast oi  all  these  worthies— our  own  coliynns 
and  the  columns  of  our  contemporaries  are 
in  this  month  of  March  bearing  only  too 
abundant  witness ! 

Sir  James  Prior's  principle  would  beat 
even  the  famous  Society  for  Mutual  Worship. 
The  club  in  which  every  man  calls  his  neigh- 
bor a  wit,  a  poet,  an  artist,  a  general,  a  man 
of  the  world,— on  the  very  easy  and  pleasant 
condition  of  being  allowed  his  choice  of  the 
epithet  to  be  applied  by  others  to  himself, — 
is  a  private  affair,  only  distressing,  jor  amus- 
ii^,  as  the  humor  goes,  to  the  accidental 
finend  and  guest  of  the  club.  But  Sir  James 
Prior's  principle  of  bestowing  a  book  on 
every  dead  antiquary  who  may  have  written 
himself  down  an  ass,  has  a  far  wider  and 
more  menacing  scope.  We  think  Sir  James 
has  not  consideredf  the  consequences  of  his 
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do^a.  Where  woidd  the  paper  come  from  P 
Think  of  the  demand  for  rags !  Every  gen- 
tleman now  writes.  If  every  mummy  is  to 
be^  swathed  in  paper,  new  Manchesters  must 
arise  to  produce  the  tissues.  If  any  thing 
could  atone  for  the  enunciation  of  this  oanger- 
ous  dogma,  it  would  be  the  manner  in  which 
Sir  James  has  achieved  his  own  peculiar 
task  of  gratitude.  He  has  contrived  to  make 
what  might  appear  a  superfluous  work,  a 
pleasant  and  inaeed  an  amusing  book. 

The  life  of  Edmond  Malone  appears  at  first 
thought  scarcely  worth  the  cost  of  470  pages 
of  type.    Edmond  Malone,  editor  of  Shak- 

rre, — bom  1741,  died  1812,— his  biogra- 
.  ^  might  be  thrown  into  the  head-line  of  a 
tombstone.  But  besides  editing  Shakspeare 
and  buying  old  plavs  and  poems,  Malone, 
with  the  industry  or  a  scribe  and  the  infor- 
mation of  a  man  of  letters,  made  notes  of 
stories  and  conversations  heard  by  him  dur- 
ing many  years.  These  notes  of  stories  and 
conversations  have  a  higher  value  than  tibe 
personal  facts  of  Malone's  life.  For  about 
ten  vears,  he  jotted  down  the  good  things 
which  flowed  round  good  men's  feasts  some- 
what constantly ;  afterwards,  less  regularly, 
though  still  occasionally ;  and  the  mass  of 
gossip  thus  gathered  up  by  him  is  now  given 
for  the  first  time  in  a  fiul  and  continuous 
stream  as  he  set  it  down.  It  forms  a  very 
lai^  appendix  to  Sir  James'  Life. 

From  this  heap  of  gossip  on  men  and 
books  we  shall  borrow  somewhat  largely. 
Many  of  the  facts  set  down  by  Malone  as 
the  news  of  his  day — ^the  sly,  secret  history 
of  his  times— are  now  the  common  property 
of  the  world.  Much  that  is  told  of  rope,  of 
Burke,  of  Johnson,  has  been  gathered  in  from 
other  quarters  by  the  tribe  of  bio^aphera. 
Yet  a  good  deal  remains  with  a  certain  fresh- 
ness and  character  upon  it.  Even  those  pas- 
sages, of  which  the  substance  is  already  to 
be  found  in  Mr.  Croker's  "  Boswell,"  or  in 
Mr.  Camithers'  "  Pope,"  have  often  an  in- 
terest of  their  own,  either  as  proving  the 
general  soundness  of  Malone's  information^ 
or  for  some  slight  incidental  touch  of  man- 
ner, which  adds,  if  not  a  fact,  a  sort  of  per- ' 
fume,  to  the  tale. 

As  the  subiects  of  Malone's  table4alk 
have  often  little  or  no  connection  with  each 
other,  we  shall  not  trouble  the  reader  much 
about  the  order  in  which  the  paragraphs  ap- 
pear. His  convenience  may  bo  best  cwi- 
sulted  by  our  throwing  the  chit-chat  and 
anecdotes  into  a  few  simple  groups,  just  as 
they  seem  to  illustrate  the  particular  person 
on  the  scene. 

We  begin  with  a  few  words  about  Lord 
Mansfield : — 

"  Lord  Mansfield  told  Mr.  W.  Gerrard  Ham- 
ilton this  winter  (1782),  that  what  he  most  re* 
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ffretted  to  have  lost  by  tho  borning  of  his  house 
(at  the  timo  of  the  riots,  set  on  foot  about  three 
years  ago  by  that  wicked  cantinc  hypocrite,  Lord 
George  Gordou)  was  a  speech  that  ne  had  made 
on  the  question  how  far  the  privilege  of  Parlia- 
ment extended  ;  that  it  contained  aSihe  elo^[uence 
and  all  the  law  he  was  master  of;  that  it  was 
fairly  written  ont;  and  that  he  had  no  other 
copy.  Mr.  Daincs  Barrington  informed  me  tliat 
the  book  here  alluded  to  contained  eiglit  speeches 
made  in  the  House  of  Lords  ;  all  fairly  written 
for  the  press,  and  now  irrcnarably  losL  When 
Lord  Mansfield  (then  Mr.  Murray)  was  examined 
before  the  Privy  Council,  about  the  year  1747, 
for  drinking  the  Pretender's  health  on  his  knees 
(which  he  certainly  did),  it  was  urged  against 
him,  among  other  things,  to  show  how  strong  a 
well-wisher  he  was  to  the  cause  of  the  exiled 
family,  that,  when  he  was  employed  as  solicitor- 

fcneral  against  the  re&ei!f  who  were  tried  in  1746, 
e  had  never  used  that  term,  but  always  called 
them  unfortunate  gentlemen.  When  ho  came  to 
his  defence  he  said  the  fact  was  true;  and* he 
should  only  say  that '  he  pitied  that  man's  loyalty 
who  thouglit  that  epithets  could  add  to  the  guilt 
of  treason  ! ' — on  admirable  instance  of  a  dex- 
terous and  subtle  evasion. 

"  Lord  Mansfield  told  Mr.  Hamilton  that  what 
Dr.  Johnson  says  of  Pope,  that '  he  was  a  dull 
companion,'  is  not  true.  *  He  was  very  lively 
and  entertaining  when  at  his  case ;  and  in  a 
•mall  company  very  communicative.' " 

On  this  last  assertion  of  the  great  jurist 
Malone  has  a  characteristic  comment  :— 

"  Lord  Mansfield's  account  is  different  from 
every  other,  and  I  believe  not  true.  Ho  is  not 
to  be  trusted  on  this  head  ;  for  he  must  tlien  have 
been  greatly  flattered  by  being  in  Pope's  com- 
pany. Besides,  his  own  conversation  was  never 
very  brilliant,  and  he  was  always  very  fond  of 
bacf  jokes  and  dull  stories,  so  that  his  taste  and 
judgment  on  this  subject  may  be  suspected." 

Further  on,  "we  have  another  story  of 
Mansfield,  serred  up  with  Malone-sauce  :— 

•'  When  Sir.  J.  ReynoUls,  Mr.  Oarrick,  Mr. 
Burke,  and  others  went  to  Lord  Mansfield's 
house  to  boil  Baretti,  his  lordship,  without  pay- 
ing much  attention  to  tlie  business,  immediately 
and  abruptly  began  with  some  very  flimsy  and 
bovish  observations  on  the  contested  passage  in 
Othello,  *  Put  ont  the  light,'  etc.  This  was  by 
way  of  showing  off  to  Oarrick ;  whose  opinion 
of  him,  however,  was  not  much  raised  by  this 
impotent  and  untimely  endeavor  to  shine  on  a 
subject  with  which  ho  was  little  acquainted.  Sir 
J.  Heynolds,  who  had  never  seen  him  beforo 
(who  told  mo  the  story),  was  grievously  disap- 
pointed in  finding  this  great  ioipyer  so  liitle  at 
the  same  time." 

Among  sayings  and  stories  connected  with 
Pope  we  give  the  following : — 

"  Pope,  talking  once  to  Lord  Mansfield  about 
postlmroous  fame,  said  tliat  the  surest  method 
of  securing  it  would  be  to  leave  a  sum  of  money 
to  be  laid  oat  in  an  entertainment  to  be  given 
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once  every  year  to  the  first  form  of  Westminster 
School  forever ;  and  that  the  testator  would  by 
this  means  ensure  enlogiums  and  Latin  verses 
to  the  end  of  the  world.^' 

Again : — 

"  Pope  had  an  original  picture  of  Bishop  At- 
terbury  painted  by  Kneller.  Of  this  picture  he 
used  to  make  Worsdale  the  painter  make  copies 
for  three  or  four  guineas;  and  whenever  ho 
wished  to  pay  a  particular  compliment  to  one  of 
his  friends,  ha  gave  him  an  original  picture  of 
Atterbnry.  Of  these  originals,  Worsdale  had 
painted  five  or  six. — (From  Mr.  Walpole.)" 

Again: — 

"  Soon  after  Pope's  acquaintance  with  War- 
burton  commencea,  and  the  latter  had  pub- 
lished some  of  his  heavy  commentaries  on  that 
poet,  his  friend  Lord  Marchmont  told  him  that 
he  was  convinced  ho  was  one  of  the  vainest  men 
living.  '  How  so  1 '  says  Pope.  '  Because,  yon 
little  rogne,'  replied  Lord  Marchmont,  'it  is 
manifest  from  your  close  connection  with  your 
new  commentator  you  want  to  show  posterity 
what  an  excellent  poet  yon  are,  and  what  a 
quantity  of  dnlness  yon  can  carry  down  on  your 
back  without  sinking  under  the  load.' " 

Elsewhere  we  read  (note  the  characteris- 
tic query  of  Malone) : — 

"Mr.  Hamilton  once  observed  to  Bishop 
Warburton  that  he  thought  Pope  was  a  cold 
man,  notwithstanding  all  nis  talk  about  friend- 
ship and  philosophy.  'No,'  said  tho  bishop, 
'  yon  are  entirely  mistaken ;  ho  had  as  tender 
n  heart  as  any  man  that  ever  lived.'  (Query. — 
Is  the  bishop  a  fair  and  impartial  witness  on  this 
point?)" 

From  the  description  of  Sir  Joshua,  we 
haye  a  pencilling  or  Pope's  personal  appear- 
ance, more  minute  and  curious  than  the  pas- 
sage in  Northcote,  on  this  yery  scene,  would 
lead  us  to  expect : — 

'*  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  once  saw  Pope.  It 
was  about  tho  year  1740,  at  an  auction  of  books 
or  pictures,  fie  remembers  that  there  was  a 
lano  formed  to  let  him  pass  freely  through  the 
assemblage,  and  he  proceeded  along  bowing  to 
those  who  were  on  each  side.  Ho  was,  accord- 
ing to  Sir  Joshua's  account,  about  four  feet  sis 
high ;  very  humpbacked  and  deformed ;  he  wore 
a  black  coat;  and  according  to  the  fashion  of 
that  time  had  on  a  little  sword.  Sir  Joshua 
adds,  that  he  had  a  large  and  very  fine  eye,  and 
a  long,  handsome  nose ;  his  month  had  those  pe- 
cal'iar  marks  which  always  are  found  in  tho 
mouths  of  crooked  persons ;  and  the  muscles 
which  run  across  the  cheek  were  so  strongly 
marked  as  to  appear  like  small  cords." 

About  Chatham,  we  read : — 

"Tho  lato  Lord  Chatham  (when  Mr.  Pitt)  on 
some  occasion  mado  a  very  long  and  able  speech 
in  the  Privy  Council,  relative  to  some  naval  mat- 
ter. Every  one  present  was  struck  by  the  force 
of  his  eloquence.  Lord  Anson,  who  was  no 
orator,  being  then  at  tho  head  of  the  admiraltyi^ 
and  difif^ring  entirely  in  opinion  from  Mr.  Pitt, 
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sot  up,  and  only  said  these  words,—'  Mj  lords, 
Sir.  Secretory  is  Tery  eloquent,  and  has  stated 
his  own  opinion  very  plausibly.  I  am  no  ora- 
tor, and  all  I  shall  say  is,  that  he  knows  nothing 
at  all  of  what  ho  has  oeen  talking  about.'  This 
short  reply,  together  with  the  confidence  the 
council  nad  in  Lord  Anson's  professional  skill, 
had  such  an  ciToct  on  eveiy  one  present,  that 
they  immediately  determinefl  against  Mr.  Pitt's 
proposition. 

"  A  few  weeks  before  Lord  Chatham  died, 
Lord  Camden  paid  him  a  visit.  Lord  Chatham's 
son,  the  present  celebrated  W.  Pitt,  left  the 
room  on  Lord  Camden's  coming  in.  '  Yon  see 
that  voung  man  (said  the  old  lord) ;  what  I  now 
say,  be  assured,  is  not  the  fond  partiality  of  a 
parent,  but  mounded  on  a  very  accurate  exam- 
mation.  Kely  upon  it,  that  young  man  will  be 
more  distinguished  in  this  conntry  than  ever  hb 
fother  was."  His  prophecy  is  in  part  accom- 
plished. At  the  age  of  twenty-four  he  was 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer;  and  before  he 
had  attained  his  twenty^fth  year,  had  been  of- 
fered, and  refused,  the  place  of  first  minister." 

About  Charles  Townshend,  of  whose  bril- 
lumt  power  of  repartee  we  have  heard  to 
much,  but  of  whose  spokeu  sarcasms  we  pos- 
sess so  few,  there  is  nere  a  little  story  :— 

**  When  the  late  Mr.  Harris  of  Salisbury  made 
his  first  speech  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
Charles  Townshcnd  asked,  with  an  affected  sur- 
prise, who  he  was  t  He  had  never  seen  him. 
'Ah!  you  must,  at  least,  have  heard  of  him. 
That's  the  celebrated  Mr.  Harris  of  Salisbury, 
who  has  written  a  very  ingenious  book  on  gram- 
mar,  and  another  on  virtue.'  *  Wliat  the  Devil 
then  brings  him  here  ?  I  am  sure  he  will  neither 
find  the  one  nor  the  other  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons.' " 

Malone  kindly  adds : — 

"Mr.  Townshcnd  knew  Mr.  Harris  well 
enongh ;  but  it  was  a  common  practice  with 
him,  ns  with  other  wits,  to  lay  traps  for  saying 
good  things." 

Here  is  a  dismal  bit  of  contemporary  gos- 
sip on  Sterne : — 

"  The  celebrated  writer,  Sterne,  after  being 
long  the  idol  of  this  town,  died  in  a  mean  lodg- 
ing, without  a  single  friend  who  felt  interest  in 
his  fate  except  D^kct,  his  bookseller,  who  was 
the  only  person  that  attended  his  interment. 
Ho  was  buried  in  a  graveyard  near  Tyburn,  be- 
longing to  the  parish  of  Marylcbono,  and  the 
corpse  being  marked  by  some  of  the  murrtdton 
men  (as  they  are  called),  was  token  up  soon 
afterward,  and  carried  to  an  anatomy  professor 
of  Cambridge.  A  gentleman  who  was  present 
at  the  dissection,  told  me  he  recognised  Sterne's 
face  the  moment  ho  saw  the  body." 

Of  Bolingbroke,  we  read  :— 

"  Mr.  Burke  told  me  a  few  days  ago,  that  the 
first  Lord  Lyttleton  informed  him  that  Lord 
Bolingbroko  never  wrote  down  any  of  his  worics, 
but  dtctated  them  to  a  secretary.  This  may  ac- 
count for  their  endless  tautolo^.    In  company, 


according  to  Lord  Lyttleton,  he  was  very  do- 
(^uent,  speaking  with  great  fluency  and  author- 
ity on  every  subject,  and  generally  in  the  form 
of  harangue,  ratlier  than  coUoquml  table-talk. 
His  company  all  looked  up  to  him,  and  very 
few  dared  to  interrupt  or  contradict  him.— I>0C., 
1787." 

Of  Garrick  :— 

"  Mr.  Carrick  always  took  care  to  leave  com- 
pany with  a  good  impression  in  his  favor.  Af- 
ter he  had  told  some  good  story,  or  defeated  an 
antagonist  by  wit  or  raillery,* he  often  disap- 
pointed people  who  hoped  that  he  would  con- 
tinue to  entertain  them  and  receive  the  praise 
and  admiration  they  were  ready  enough  to  give. 
But  he  was  so  artificial  that  he  could  break  away 
in  the  midst  of  the  highest  festivity,  merely  in 
order  to  secure  the  impression  he  had  made.  Oa  « 
this  part  of  his  character  it  was  well  said  by  Cole- 
man, that  he  never  come  into  company  without 
loving  a  plot  for  an  escape  out  of  it.  The  port 
of  '  The  Clandestine  Marriage '  which  he  wrote 
was  Lord  Ogilby  and  Mrs.  Heidelberg,  as  Couth- 
erly  who  was  in  his  house  at  the  time,  told  Mr. 
Eemblo.  Couthcrly  was  employed  to  transcribe 
the  ports  for  the  use  of  the  theatre.  In  '  Tlie 
Jealous  Wife '  he  assisted  by  writing  the  charac- 
ter of  Major  Oakley.  In  that  play,  as  written 
originally,  the  whole  of  the  farce  of '  The  Musi- 
cal Lady '  was  introduced ;  but  Garrick  per- 
suaded Coleman  to  leave  it  out." 

Garrick  is  no  great  favorite  with  Malone. 
The  point  of  the  story  is  generally  turned 
against  the  comedian's  breast.  Here  is  a 
tale  of  a  dull  day,  passed  under  Ganic^'s 
hostship  at  Hampton— a  tale  told  to  Malone, 
it  should  be  seen,  by  Sir  Joshua  Rejmdds, 
one  of  the  heroes  of  they^^e  :-— 

"  It  happens  sometimes  to  celebrated  wits,  by 
too  great  an  effort  to  render  a  day  from  whicK 
much  was  expected  quite  abortive.  Not  long 
before  Gorrick's  death  ho  invited  Charles  Fox, 
Mr.  Burke,  Mr.  Gibbon,  Mr.  Sheridan,  Sir 
Joshua  Bcynolds,  Mr.  Beanclerc,  and  some 
others  to  dine  at  Hampton.  Soon  after  dinner 
he  began  to  read  a  copy  of  verses,  written  by 
himself  on  some  of  the  most  celebrated  men  of 
the  lime,  including  two  or  three  of  those  who 
were  present.  They  were  not  very  well  satisfied 
with  their  characters,  and  still  less  when  describ- 
ing Lord  Thnrlow,  who  was  not  present,  he  in- 
trod  need  the  words  '  superior  part*.*  Mr.  Burke, 
speaking  of  his  own  character,  said  afterwards 
to  Sir  Joshua  Beynolds,  tliat  he  was  almost 
ready  to  have  spat  m  his  face.  Garrick,  finding 
the  company  uncommonly  grave,  in  consequence 
of  his  unlucky  verses,  before  they  had  drunk 
half  a  dosen  glosses  of  wine  proposed  to  adjourn 
to  his  lawn,  where  they  wonld  find  some  omuse- 
ment.  When  there,  the  whole  amusement  con- 
sisted in  an  old  man  and  a  young  one  running 
backwards  and  forwards  between  two  baskets 
filled  with  stones,  and  whoever  emptied  his  bas- 
ket first  was  to  be  the  victor.  Garrick  expected 
that  his  guests  would  have  been  interested,  and 
hove  betted  on  the  runners;  but  between  ill* 
humor  with  his  verses  and  being  dcagged  firom 
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table  the  instant  dinner  bad  been  finished,  no 
interest  whatever  was  expressed  in  what,  from 
the  anticipations  of  their  host,  so  much  had 
been  expected.  All  was  cold  and  spiritless — 
one  of  the  most  vapid  days  they  had  ever  spent. 
If  Garrick  had  not  laid  these  plots  for  merri- 
ment, but  let  conversation  taJLo  its  common 
coarse,  all  would  hare  gone  well.  Such  men 
as  I  hiavo  mentioned  could  not  have  passed  a 
dull  day. — (From  Sir  Joshua  Boynolds.)" 

Hero  is'  a  delightful  acrap  fbr  those  who 
believe-— if  there  be  waj  persons  who  still 
believe — in  the  authenticity  of  Orommont's 
••Memoirs:" — 

"Mr.  Drumgoold,  who  has  resided  long  at 
St.  Gcrmains,  told  Mr.  Burke  that  old  Gram- 
mont,  whose  'Memoirs'  are  so  entertaining, 
was  a  very  cross,  unpleasant  old  fellow.  Count 
Hamilton,  who  really  wrote  the  hook,  invented 
several  of  the  anecdotes  told  in  it,  and  mixed 
them  with  such  facts  as  lie  conid  pick  up  from 
the  old  man,  who  was  pleased  to  hear  these  tales 
when  put  into  a  handsome  dress." 

Gibbon's  absence  of  mind  when  deeply 
engaged  in  his  studies  is  one  of  the  best 
known  facts  about  the  great  historian.  Ma- 
lone  ^yes  us  an  odd  lUustration  of  this  pe- 
cuUanty: — 

"  Mr.  Gibbon,  the  historian,  is  so  exceedingly 
indolent  that  ho  never  even  pares  his  nails.  His 
servant,  while  Gibbon  is  reading,  takes  up  one 
of  his  hands,  and  when  he  has  performed  the 
operation  lays  it  down,  and  then  manages  the 
other — liis  patient  in  the  mean  while  scarcely 
knowing  what  is  going  on,  and  quietly  pursuing 
his  studies.  The  picture  of  him,  painted  by  Sir 
J.  Reynolds,  and  the  prints  made  from  it,  are 
as  like  the  original  as  it  is  possible  to  be.  When 
he  was  introduced  to  a  blind  French  lady,  the 
servant  happening  to  stretch  out  her  mistress' 
hand  to  lay  hold  of  the  historian's  check,  she 
thought,  upon  feeling  its  rounded  contour,  that 
some  trick  was  being  played  upon  her  with  the 
mttinp  part  of  a  child,  and  exclaimed,  'Fi  done  I ' 
Mr.  Gibbon  is  very  replete  with  anecdotes,  and 
tells  them  with  great  happiness  and  fluency." 

Malone  adds,  on  the  subject  of  contem- 
porary testimony:—  ■ 

•*It  would  be  very  satisfkctory  if  contem- 
poraries would  hand  down  to  posterity  their 
opinion  concerning  the  likenesses  of  portraits  of 
celebrated  men  of  their  time.  It  is  for  that  I 
have  introduced  Mr.  G.'s  portrait  above.  Sir 
J.  Reynolds  is  in  general  as  happy  in  his  like- 
nesses as  lie  is  masterly  in  the  execution  of  his 
pictures.  His  portraits  of  Dr.  Johnson,  of  Mr. 
Boswell,  Lord  Thurlow,  Lord  Mansfield,  Lord 
Longhborough,  Lord  Camden,  Mr.  Fox,  Mr. 
Windham,  Mr.  Garrick,  Mr.  Burke,  Cbaries 
Townshend,  Dr.  Bumey,  Baretti,  Foote,  Gold- 
smith, Mr.  W.  Mason,  Mr.  Andrew  Stuart,  and 
Mr.  Pott  are  all  extremely  like.  Concerning 
an  these  I  speak  according  to  the  best  of  my 
judgment  from  personal  knowledge.  I  do  not 
think  the  portraits  of  Dr.  and  Thomas  Warton 
like." 


Something  droll  is  noted  about  Gains- 
borough:— 

"  Soon  after  Gainsborough  settled  in  London, 
Sir  J.  Reynolds  thought  himself  bound  in  civil- 
ity to  pay  him  a  visit.  Gainsborough  took  not 
the  least  notice  of  him  for  sevcrol  years,  but  at 
length  called  and  solicited  him  to  sit  for  his  pic- 
ture. 'Sir  Joshua  sat  once ;  but  being  soon  after- 
wards aflnceted  by  a  slight  paralytic  stroke,  lie 
was  obliged  to  go  to  Bath.  On  his  return  to 
town  perfectly  restored  to  health,  he  sent  Gains- 
borough word  that  he  was  returned ;  to  which 
Gainsborough  only  replied,  that  he  was  glad  to 
hear  he  was  well ;  ana  never  after  dcsir^  him 
to  sit,  or  called  upon  him,  or  had  any  other  in- 
tercourse with  him  till  he  was  dying,  when  ho 
sent  and  thanked  him  for  the  very  handsome 
manner  in  which  he  hod  always  spoken  of  him ; 
a  circumstance  which  the  president  has  thought 
worth  recording  in  his  fourteenth  discourse. 
Gainsborough  was  so  enamored  of  his  art  that 
ho  had  many  of  the  pictures  he  was  then  work- 
ing upon  brought  to  his  bedside  to  show  them 
to  Reynolds,  and  flattered  himself  that  he  should 
live  to  finish  them.  (From  Sir.  J.  Reynolds.) — 
He  was  a  very  dissolute,  capricious  man,  inor- 
dinately fond  of  women,  and  not  very  delicate 
in  his  sentiments  of  honor.  Ho  was  first  put 
forward  in  the  world,  I  think,  by  a  Mr.  Fonner- 
eaux,  who  lent  him  £300.  Gainsborough,  liav- 
ing  a  vote  for  an  election  in  which  his  benefactor 
had  some  concern,  voted  against  him.  His  con- 
science, Iiowever,  remonstrating  ogainst  such 
conduct,  he  kept  himself  in  a  smte  of  intoxica- 
tion from  the  time  he  set  out  to  vote  till  his  re- 
turn to  town,  that  he  mieht  not  relent  of  his 
mgratitude.    (From  Mr.  Wiudham.") 

From  stories  and  gossip  on  Wilkes  we 
extract  some  paragraphs : — 

"  The  celebrated  Mr.  Wilkes,  about  the  time 
when  his  iVorlA  Briton  began  to  be  much  no- 
ticed, probably  when  the  first  fifteen  or  twenty 
numbers  bad  appeared,  dined  one  day  with  Mr. 
Rigby,  and  after  dinner  honestly  confessed  that 
he  was  a  ruined  man,  not  worth  a  shilling ;  that 
his  principal  obiect  in  writing  was  to  proenre 
himself  some  place,  and  that  ho  should  be  par- 
ticularly pleased  with  one  that  should  remove 
him  from  the  clamor  and  importunity  of  his 
creditors.  He  mentioned  the  ofllce  of  povemor 
of  Ccmadat  and  requested  Mr.  Rigby's  good 
offices  with  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  so  as  to  pro- 
vail  on  that  nobleman  to  apply  to  Lord  Bute  for 
that  place.  Mr.  Rigby  said,  the  duke  had  not 
much  intercourse  with  Lord  Bute ;  neither  could 
it  be  supposed  thatiiis  lordship  would  purchase 
Mr.  Wilkes'  silence  by  giving  him  a  good  em- 
ployment Besides,  he  conld  have  no  security 
that  the  same  hostile  attacks  would  not  be  still 
made  against  bim  by  Mr.  Wilkes'  coadjutors, 
Lloyd  and  Churchill,  af)er  he  had  left  England; 
Wilkes  solemnly  assured  him  there  need  not  bo 
the  least  appiehension  of  that ;  for  that  he  would 
make  Churchill  his  chaplain,  and  Lloyd  his  sec- 
retary, and  take  them  both  with  him  to  Conada. 
The  duke,  at  Rigby's  request,  made  the  appliea^ 
tion.  Lord  Bote  would  not  listen  to  it,  and 
I  even  treated  the  affair  with  contempt.    When 
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this  was  told  to  Mr.  Wilkes,  he  obsenred  to  Mr. 
Bigby  tlmt  Lord  B.  had  acted  Tcry  foolishljr* 
and  that  ho  might  live  to  lament  that  he  and  his 
coUcagncs  had  not  quitted  England,  as  much 
as  King  Charles  did  that  HarajKlen  and  Crom- 
well li^  not  gono  to  America,  after  the  famous 
representation  of  the  state  of  the  nation  in  1641 ; 
for  now  ho  should  never  cease  his  attack^  till  ho 
had  made  him  the  most  unpopular  man  in  Eng- 
land, lie  kept  his  word. — ^[From  the  informa- 
tion of  Mr.  J.  Courtenay,  who  had  it  from  Mr. 
Rigbv.] 

*'Tho  following  epi^roin  on  Mr.  Wilkes,  in 
consequence  of  becoming  a  favorite  at  court  in 
April,  1784,  and  having  once  more  come  into 
Parliament  for  Middlesex,  in  conjunction  with 
the  court  candidate^  Mr.  Mainwanng,  is  better 
tlian  the  generality  of  newspaper  productions : — 

"'Poiaiixd  Oonsigtency. 

«  'What!  Liberty-Wilkes,  of  oppression  the 

hater, 
Caird  a  turncoat,  a  Judas,  a  rogue,  and  a 

traitor ! 
What  has  made  all  our  patriots  so  angry  and 

sore? 
Has  Wilkes  done  that  now  which  be  ne'er  did 

before? 

" '  Consistent  was  John  all  the  days  of  his  life ; 
for  he  loved  his  best  friends  as  be  loved  his 

own  wife ; 
In  his  actions  he  always  kept  self  in  his  view. 
Though  false  to  the  world,  to  John  Wilkes 

he  was  true ! ' " 

Molone  had  heard  a  very  low  character  of 
Peter  Pindar,  if  we  may  judge  by  this  tiny 
photograph  of  the  humorist  :>— 

*'  The  concealed  author  of  *  Lyrick  Odes,*  by 
Peter  Pindar,  Esq.,  is  one  Woolcot,  a  clergj-- 
man,  who  abjured  the  gown,  and  now  lives  m 
Great  Queen  Sti^t  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  under 
the  charnctor  of  a  physician.  He  is  likewise  au- 
thor of  A  scurrilous  epistle  lately  published,  ad- 
dressed to  James  Boswell,  Esq.,  March  4th, 
1786.  He  is  noted  for  impudence,  lewdness, 
and  almost  every  species  of  profligacy." 

Among  notes  on  David  Hume,  we  find  the 
following  :— 

"  Mr.  Burke  told  me  he  was  well  acquainted 
with  David  Hume,  and  that  he  was  a  very  easy, 
pleasant,  unaffected  man,  till  he  went  to  Paris  as 
secretary  to  Lord  Hertford.  There  the  attention 
paid  him  by  the  French  beltes  muxinUa  had  the 
effect  of  making  him  somewhat  of  a  literary 
coxcomb.  Mr.  Burke  said^tliat  Hume  in  com- 
piling his  History  did  not  give  himself  a  great 
deal  of  trouble  in  examining  records,  etc. ;  and 
that  the  part  ho  most  laborad  at  was  the  reign 
of  King  Charles  II.,  for  whom  he  had  an  nnac- 
conntable  partiality. 

**  Dr.  Seattle,  with  whom  I  dined  at  Sir  J. 
Beynolds'  in  July,  1787,  mentioned  that  Mr. 
Hume  was  a  very  tall,  large  man,  near  six  feet 
high,  and  his  countenance  rather  vacant.  All 
that  knew  him  concur  in  opinion  of  his  having 
been  a  venr  unaffected,  good-lmmored  man.  He 
acknowledged  to  Mr.  Boswell,  that  ho  did  not 
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take  mach  pains  in  examining  the  old  historiant 
while  writing  the  early  part  of  his  history.  Uto 
dipped  ovXj  into  them,  so  as  to  make  out  a  pleas- 
ing narrative.  It  is  manifest  to  me  on  reading 
Bacon's  Life  of  Henry  VIL,  that  that  wiis  the 
model  on  which  Hume  founded  his  plan.  Bacon 
particularly  recommends  to  tlio  historian  a  re- 
view at  the  end  of  every  reign  of  the  laws  en- 
acted; of  the  progress  of  manners,  arts,  etc., 
which  Hume  has  so  successfully  followed.  It  is 
surprising,  on  examining  any  partfcular  point, 
how  superficial  Hume  is,  and  how  many  particu- 
lars are  omitted  that  would  have  made  his  book 
much  more  entertaining;  but  perhaps  we  have 
no  right  to  expect  this  in  a  general  history.  For 
my  own  part,  I  am  much  more  entertained  with 
memoirs  and  letters  written  at  the  time,  in 
which  every  thing  is  alive,  and  passes  In  motion 
before  the  eye." 

Of  Chesterfield — ^whom  Lord  Hervey  de» 
scribed  so  vilely  as  "  very  short,  dispropor- 
tionedy  thick,  and  clumsily  made;  had  a 
broad,  rough-featured,  ugly  face,  with  black 
teeth,  and  a  head  big  enough  for  a  Polyphe- 
mus,"— ^we  have  a  great  deal  in  Malone's 
notes.  Some  of  his  sayings  have  the  true 
Chesterfield  salt.    We  read : — 

"Lord  Chesterfield,  when  lord-lieutenant  in 
Ireland,  being  asked  one  day  whom  he  thought 
the  greatest  man  of  the  time,  said — '  The  last 
man  who  arrived  firom  England,  l>e  he  who  he 
might.'  There  is  some  truth  in  this.  Dublin 
depends  a  great  deal  on  London  for  topics  of  con- 
versation, as  every  secondary  mcti-opolis  must; 
and  the  last  man  who  arrives  from  the  great 
scene  of  action  (if  of  any  degree  of  consequence) 
is  courted  as  being  supposed  to  know  many  little 
particulars  not  communicated  by  letters  or  the 
public  prints.  Every  person  in  a  'distant  country- 
town  in  England  experiences  something  of  this 
on  the  arrival  of  a  friend  from  the  metropolis.*' 

"The  late  Lord  SouUiwcH  (Thomas,  third 
Lord),  who  was  a  relation  of  Lord  Ciicsterfield, 
told  me  that  he  had  left  '  Memoirs  of  his  own 
Times'  behind  him,  which  ho  (Lord  S.)  had 
seen  in  the  possession  of  Sir  W.  Sunhope,  Lord 
Chesterfield's  brother.  But  they  have  never 
been  published.*' 

"  Lord  C.  is  supposed  to  have  had  Johnson  in 
his  thoughts,  in  his  description  of  a  very  awk- 
ward literary  man,  in  one  of  his  letters  to  hk 
son." 

*' When  Lord  Chesterfield's  *  Letters  to  hit 
Son '  were  published.  Dr.  J.  said  they  inculcated 
the  morals  of  a  strumpet  and  the  manners  of  % 
dancing-master.  Some  other  wit  has  not^n- 
happilv  called  them  the  Scoundrel's  Primer, 

'*  After  all,  these  *  Letters '  have  been,  I  think, 
unreasonably  decried;  for  supposing  a  young 
man  to  be  properly  guarded  against  the  base 
principles  or  dlssfmulation,  etc.,  which  they  en- 
force, he  nlay  derive  much  advantage  (Vom  the 
many  minute  directions  which  tliey  contain,  that 
other  instmctors  and  even  parents' don't  think  it 
worth  while  to  mention.  In  this,  and  almost 
every  thing  else,  the  world  generally  seizes  on 
two  or  three  obviously  ridiculous  circumstances, 
talks  a  great  deal  about  them,  and  passes  over 
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all  tho  vnlimblo  parts  that  mar  still  bo  found  in 
tlw  work,  or  In  tlio  character  they  arc  criticising. 
I  havo  heard  persons  laugh  at  the  noble  writer's 
laying  weight  upon  such  trifling  matters  as  par- 
ing nails,  or  opening  a  dirty  pocket-handkerchief 
in  company.  Yet  trifling  as  these  instructions 
are,  I  iiavo  observed  these  very  people  greatly 
negligent  in  those  very  particulars.  Lord  Ches- 
terficTd,  however,  by  his  perpetual  attention  to 
propriety,  decorum,  biens^nce,  etc.,  had  so  ve- 
neered his  manners,  that  though  he  lived  on  good 
terms  with  all  the  world,  be  had  not  a  single 
fiiend." 

This  is  a  story  of  Hayman,  the  painter : — 

"  Mendez,  the  Jew  poet,  sat  to  him  for  his  pic- 
ture, but  requested  he  would  not  put  it  in  his 
show-room,  as  ho  wished  to  keep  the  matter  a 
secret.  However,  as  Hayman  had  but  little  busi- 
ness in  portraits,  ho  could  not  afford  to  let  his 
new  work  remain  in  obscurity,  so  out  it  went 
with  tho  few  others  that  he  ha'd  to  display.  A 
new  picture  being  a  rarity  in  Harman's  room, 
the  first  friend  that  came  in  took  notice  of  it 
and  asked  whose  portrait  it  was.  '  Mendez's.' 
-»'  Grood  heavens ! '  said  the  friend,  '  you  are 
wonderfully  out  of  luck  here.  It  has  not  a  trait 
of  his  countenance.' — *  Why,  to  tell  you  the 
truth,'  said  tlie  painter, '  he  desired  ii  might  not 
be  known,'" 

A  usurps  view  of  the  vice  of  drunken- 
nese: — 

"  Mr.  Cator,  the  money-lender,  once  speak- 
ing about  drunkenness,  instead  of  enlamng  on 
tlie  common  topics,  the  universality  of  it,  its 
obscuring  men's  faculties,  producing  quarrels, 
etc.,  observed  that  it  was  a  most  injurious  prac- 
tice, and  might  be  attended  with  very  bad  ef- 
fects ;  for  no  man  who  goes  into  company  and 
indulges  in  wine,  can  know  when  he  may  be 
called  out  to  make  a  bargain ! " 

For  a  word  on  the  philosophy  of  lying  late 
in  bed,  listen  to  the  author  of  *'  The  Cattle 
of  Indolence :  "— 

"  Thomson,  the  poet,  was  so  extremely  indo- 
lent, that  half  his  morning  were  spent  in  bed. 
Dr.  Bumey  having  called  on  him  one  day  at 


two  o'clock,  expressed  surprise  at  finding  him 
still  there,  and  asked  how  ho  came  to  lie  so 
long?— 'Ecod,  mon,  bcca^^so  I  had  no  mot-tive 
to  rise.'  was  his  sole  answer.  (From  Dr.  Bar- 
ney.)" 

We  have  given  enough  of  these  Maloniana 
to  prove  their  literary  interest.  Before  hand- 
ing  the  volume  over  to  a  gpratefiil  reader,  we 
shall  take  from  it  a  parting  present.  Here 
are  two  or  three  miscellaneous  notes  and 
anecdotes  >— 

"  Dryden  has  himself  told  us  that  he  was  of  a 
grave  cast  and  did  not  much  excel  in  sallies  of 
humor.  One  of  bis  bon-mots,  however,  has  been 
preserved.  He  docs  not  seem  to  have  lived  on 
very  amicable  terms  with  his  wife,  Lady  Eliza- 
beth, whom,  if  we  may  believe  the  lampoons  of 
the  time,  ho  was  compelled  by  one  of  her 
brothers  to  marry.  Thinking  herself  nej^lccted 
by  the  bard,  and  that  ho  spent  too  much  time  in 
his  study,  she  one  day  exclaimed,  '  Lord,  Mr. 
Dryden,  how  can  you  be  always  poring  over 
those  musty  books  f  I  wish  I  were  a  book,  and 
then  I  should  have  more  of  your  company.'— 
*  Pray,  my  dear,*  replied  old  John,  *  if  you  do 
become  a  book,  let  it  be  an  almanac,  for  then  I 
shall  change  you  every  year.' — (Mr.  Horace  Walr 
polo.l 

"  Afker  Pope  had  written  some  bitter  verses 
on  Lady  M.  W.  Montagu,  he  told  a  friend  of  his 
that  ho  should  soon  have  ample  revenge  upon 
her,  for  that  he  had  set  her  down  in  black  and 
white,  and  should  soon  publish  what  ho  had 
written.  '  Bo  so  good  as  to  tell  the  little  gentle- 
man,' was  the  reply,  *  that  I  am  not  nt  all  afraid 
of  him ;  for  if  he  sets  me  down  in  black  and 
white,  as  he  calls  it,  most  assuredly  I  will  have 
him  set  do^vn  in  black  and  blue.* — (The  same.) 

**  It  was  said  of  the  late  Lord  Anson,  that  he 
never  had  any  levees  because  ho  knew  not  how 
to  talk,  nor  ever  answered  a  letter  because  he 
scarcely  knew  how  to  write.  This  gives  us  a 
good  idea  of  this  famous  navigator." 

We  have  taken  but  a  sprinkling  of  exam- 
ples from  these  characteristic  collectioni. 
xieed  we  say  one  word  in  commendation  of 
a  book  that  vindicates  itself  by  so  many  good 
things: — 


"  Urobik  is  perhaps  cognate  with  the  Dutch 
Urhient  a  diminutive  of  l^k,  which  is  still  used 
in  Holland  for  denoting  a  little  fellow.'  I 
know  the  word  in  English  properly  signifies  a 
hedgehog,  and  as  such  is  derived  from  tlu)  Dutch 
Nurkjen,  properl  v  a  little  grunter,  and  thus  aowih 
ish  Utile  brat,  Urk  is  the  name  of  a  small  islet  in 
oar  Zaideczce,  from  whence  the  proverb '  It  is  the 


club  of  Urk.'  Its  patriotic  inhabitants,  it  is  said 
in  the  year  1787  resolved  to  exercise  themselves 
in  the  management  of  arms.  The  club  consisted 
of  one  person.  May  I  propose  Urk  as  tho  parent 
word  of  tincAtfi  (little  fellow),  and  Nark  for  urchin 
(mischievous  brat)  1 

J.  H.  VAN  LsmiBF. 
'^Notaumd  Qume$. 
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From  Tho  Edinbargh  Review. 

1.  Brief  €  eon  Alexander  vcn  Stmboldi  on 

Varhhagen  von  Ense,  iuu  den  Jakren 
1827  bis  1858.  NebH  AtueOgen  aus 
Varnhagens  TagebOchem  und  Brief  en 
van  Varnhagen  und  andem  an  Humboldt. 
Fiinfte  Auflage,  Leipzig :  F.  A.  Brock- 
liaus:  1860. 

2.  Letters  of  Alexander  von  Humboldt,  writ* 

ten  between  the  years  1827  and  1858,  to 
Varnhagen  von  Ense.  Together  with  Ex- 
tracts fromVartihagen^n  Diaries  fOnd  Let- 
ters from  Varnhagen  and  others  to  Hum- 
bolat.  Authorized  Translation  from  the 
German,  with  Explanatory  Notes,  and  a 
full  Index  of  Names.    London :  1860. 

Shortly  after  the  publication  of  the  first 
series  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  de- 
spatches, an  adyertisement  appeared  in  a 
morning  paper  offering  for  sale,  at  a  solid- 
tor's  oihce  in  Lincoln's^n,  two  letters  from 
his  grace,  the  one  written  the  very  night  of 
t^e  battle  of  Waterloo,  the  other  the  day  idf- 
ter.  Colonel  Gurwood  was  commissioned  to 
purchase  them ;  which  he  did,  for  the  mod- 
erate price  of  £60.  The  duke,  on  their  be- 
ing placed  in  his  hands,  quietly  put  on  his 
spectacles,  read  them  through  from  begin- 
nmg  to  end,  and  then  thrust  them  between 
the  oars  of  the  grate,  with  the  remark :  *'  I 
was  a  d— ^  fool  when  I  wrote  those  letters." 

How  heartily  would  Humboldt,  and  not  a 
few  of  his  distinguished  correspondents,  have 
echoed  this  exclamation  could  they  have  an- 
ticipated the  publication  with  which  Miss 
Ludmilla  Assing  has  favored  the  carping, 
sneering,  gossip-loving  public  of  BerHn. 
How  ardently  they  would  wish  that  they  had 
at  least  acted  on  Dr.  Johnson's  maxim, 
when  he  said :  "  It  is  now  become  so  much 
the  fashion  to  publish  letters,  that,  in  order 
to  avoid  it,  I  put  as  little  into  mine  as  I  can." 
"Do  what  you  will,  sir,"  replied  Boswell, 
**  you  cannot  avoid  it."  Certainly  no  man 
or  woman  of  note  has  the  smaUest  chance 
of  escape,  if  we  once  admit  the  principle  that 
every  thing  for  which  a  bookseller  will  pay, 
may  be  published  by  the  representative  of 
the  individual  to  whom  their  letters  were 
addressed.  In  this  country  the  point  is  too 
clear  for  argument  The  consent  of  the 
writer  is  inmspensable,  and  the  courts  of 
equity  will  interfere  to  prevent  a  meditated 
breach  of  confidence.  To  give  two  instances 
amongst  many,  the  publication  of  a  volume 
of  Sir  Walter  Scott's  letters  was  prohibited 
at  the  instance  of  his  executors,  and  the  pub- 
lication of  the  late  Lord  Dudley's  delightful 
letters  to  Bishop  Coplestone  was  for  a  time 
suspended.  Be  the  municipal  or  positiye 
law  what  it  may,  the  moral  obligation  re- 
mains the  same  all  the  world  oyer.    Hum- 
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boldt  could  not  transfer  a  priyilege  which  he 
never  possessed,  and  not  the  slutdow  of  an 
excuse  can  consequently  be  alleged  for  pri^t* 
ing  the  contents  of  an  album  or  autograph 
book,  into  which  most  of  the  leading  nota- 
bilities of  both  hemispheres  had  been  stack 
or  pinned,  with  no  more  power  of  dissent  or 
assent  on  their  parts  than  if  they  had  been 
so  many  butterfiies  in  a  glass  case.  In  a  let- 
ter (Sept.  9. 1844)  to  an  English  lady  beg- 
ging her  for  autographs,  Vamhagan  com- 
plains of  the  practice,  *'  most  frequent  in 
England,"  of  mutilating  letters  from  motives 
of  discretion ;  and  to  mdnce  its  discontin- 
uance in  his  own  case,  adds :  "  My  collection 
will  be  bequeathed  entire  to  those  who  come 
after  me,  as  an  historic-literary  monument 
of  onr  and  the  immediately  preceding  period^ 
so  that  here  any*  ndsose  is  the  le^t  to  be 
feared.* 

This  disposes  at  once  of  so  much  of  the 
labored  apology,  prefixed  to  the  third  edition, 
as  rests  on  some  loose  expressions  of  Hum- 
boldt's in  delivering  over  the  letters  of  the 
late  Princess  Lieven,  Arago,  and  the  Grand 
Duke  of  Saxe  Weimar  into  the  custody  o£ 
his  friend.  The  portion  of  the  apolosy  re* 
ferring  to  his  own  letters  is  confidently  oased 
on  an  extract  from  one  of  them  (dated  Dec. 
7, 1841),  which  we  have  studied  in  every  pos- 
sible li^ht  without  being  able  to  discern  the 
permission  or  authority  which  Miss  Assing 
declares  it  to  constitute  or  comprise.  It  is 
the  motto  of  her  compilation,  and  runs 
thus:— 

" '  Year  lust  letter  so  honorable  for  me,  con- 
tained words  which  I  should  not  liko  to  misunder- 
stand. "  YoH  scarcely  permit  to  yourself  the  pos- 
session of  my  impieties  ( ImpietSten),*'  After  mj 
speedy  decease  you  may  deal  as  you  please  witn 
such  property.  We  only  owe  troth  in  this  life 
to  snch  persons  as  we  deeply  esteem,  therefore 
it  is  dno  to  yon.'" 

In  glaring  contrast  to  this,  at  least  to  the 
gloss  put  upon  it,  stands  a  written  protest 
of  Humbolat,  brought  to  light  by  the  con- 
troyersy,  in  which,  after  saying  that  more 
than  two  thousand  letters  from  his  hand 
were  annually  thrown  into  circulation,  he 
adds:  "I  contest  the  supposed  risht  of 
property  of  those  to  whom  private  letters 
have  come  accidentally  or  by  purchase:^ 
and  so  far  as  in  him  lies,  he  pronibits  "  the 
printing  of  letters  which  he  himself  has  not 
intended  for  the  press."  This  the  lady  edU 
tor  represents  as  quite  reconcilable  with  her 
theory,  that  he  did  intend  some  letters  fat 
the  press ;  that  he  reserved  the  right  of  aiK 
thonzing  their  publication  in  special  casee 

*Briefe  an  eine  Freundin  aus  den  Jahren  1844 
bis  1853  ;  von  Vamha^n  von  Knso.  Hamburg  : 
1860,  p.  8.  'J'l.cie,  figain,  were obvioosly  never  m- 
tended  for  pubiication. 
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Hke  the  present ;  uid  that  her  uncle,  being 
fiilly  empowered  to  deal  as  he  thought  fit  with 
his  illustrious  friend's  **  impieties,^  she,  the 
niece,  was  in  dut^'  bound  to  print  eYerv  scrap 
of  his  writing,  without  regard  to  the  feelings 
of  the  living  or  the  reputation  of  the  dead. 

**  In  fnlBlUnp^  so  sacred  a  dvtj  it  became  an 
act  of  piety  to  let  every  word  remain  exactly  as 
it  was  written  down.  To  have  presumed  to 
alter  his  expressions  would  indeed  have  been  to 
offer  an  insult  to  the  shade  of  Humboldt ! 

"  Therefore,  I  have  necessarily  paid  no  preater 
heed  to  the  well-meant  desire  of  my  publishers, 
to  make  even  the  slightest  alterations,  than  I  did 
to  mv  own  personal  wislies  and  inclinations. 
One  thing  only  was  here  to  be  considered—  eter^ 
nal  truth — truth  whidi  I  owe  to  Humboldt,  to 
history,  to  literature,  and  to  the  revered  memory 
of  him  who  has  bequeathed  to  me  this  task. 
Behold  then  the  bequest,  unaltered  and  entire  as 
it  has  been  deposited  in  my  hands  1 "  (Preface, 
pp.  ix,  X.) 

It  has  become,  then,  the  height  of  piety  to 
publish  **  impieties,"  by  which  Vamhagen, 
when  bp  intimated  his  acruplea  in  retaining 
possession  of  them,  obviously  meant  the  bit- 
ter personalities  and  irreTerent  comments 
Trhicb  abound  in  the  letters.  Not  one  of 
these  was  to  be  suppressed  or  softened  down. 
Every  mischievous  innuendo,  like  the  allu- 
sion to  the  Princess  Lieven  as  "  Madame  de 
Quitzow,"  with  every  perverse  misrepresen- 
tation, like  that  which  the  Grand  Duke  of 
Weimar  has  certified  under  his  hand  to  be 
''a  lie,"  are  essential  parts  of  the  eternal 
truth  which  is  due  to  nistorv,  to  literature, 
and  to  the  honored  shade  of  Humboldt!  ^ 

In  the  original,  if  not  in  the  translation, 
the  concluding  sentence  of  the  all-important 
extract  resembles  one  of  those  Delphic  proph- 
ecies, the  interpretation  of  which  might  be 
Taried  or  reversed  by  a  change  in  the  punc- 
tuation or  the  emphasis.  Wakrheit  ist  man 
im  Ld)€n  nur  dmen  sekuidig,  die  mem  iief 
achUt,  aUo  Ihneiu  All  depends  on  the  stress 
to  be  laid  on  the  im  Lwen  and  the  nur. 
Miss  Assing  determines  and  expounds  the 
meaning  thus  :— 

"  It  may  be  askcd»  whjr  did  Humboldt  spe- 
cially wish  for  the  publication  of  the  letters  sent 
to  my  uncle  1 

**  A  plain  and  distinct  answer  to  this  question 
is  given  in  the  letter  of  December,  1841,  in  which 
spontaneously  ^nting  to  my  uncle  the  whoUg 
unsoiicited  permission  to  publish  the  letters  af^er 
his  death,  ho  says :  '  We  only  owe  tmth  in  this 
life  to  such  persons  as  we  deeply  esteem,  there- 
fore it  is  due  to  you.'  The  logical  counterpart 
of  which  is :  In  death  we  owe  it  to  ali,  nnd  first 
and  foremost  to  our  own  nation.**    (P.  xvii.) 

That  we  only  owe  truth  in  this  life  to  such 
persons  as  we  deeply  esteem,  would  be  a 
startling  doctrine  to  emanate  firom  a  philo- 
sophic or  well-regulated  mind,  unless  for 
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"truth "  we  are  to  read  "  the  whole  truth," 
without  which,  indeed,  the  attempted  infer- 
ence or  corollary  falls  to  the  groimd  at  once. 
But  if  Humboldt  thought  that,  after  deaths 
the  whole  truth  was  owing  to  all,  why  did  he 
make  anj  exceptions  whatever  P  Why  were 
any  of  his  two  thousand  annual  letters  to  be 
withheld  P  It  strikes  us  that  what  he  meant 
to  say  was  neither  more  nor  less  than  this : 
"  The  possession  of  my  letters  disquiets  you, 
on  account  of  sundry  passages  which  may 
occasion  scandal  or  give  offence.  But  why 
should  you  be  uneasy  on  that  account,  since 
after  my  death  you  will  have  the  entire  con- 
trol of  them,  to  suppress  or  publish  as  you 
like.  We  are  only  bound  to  be  perfectly 
frank  and  open  with  those  whom  we  highly 
esteem.  We  are  not  bound  to  take  the 
whole  world  into  our  confidence." 

The  extracts  from  the  Diaries  are  even 
more  likely  to  make  mischief  and  cause  pain 
than  the  letters ;  yet  those,  too,  are  printed 
to  fulfil  a  sacred  obligation : 

"  As  to  the  Diaries  of  my  uncle,  they  are  not 
to  be  considered  as  the  jottings  of  mere  idle  mo- 
ments. He  repeatedly  exacted  from  mo  the 
positive  promise  to  publish  them.  Discussing 
this  subject,  shall  I  ever  forget  in  what  animated 
and  impassioned  speech  ho  inveighed  uith  crush- 
ing argument  agnmst  those  who  indulged  n  mis- 
taken tender  regard  for  an  individual  at  the  ex- 
pense of  doty  to  the  people  nnd  to  historical 
tmth  1  Foreseeing  v^  clearly  the  objections 
which  have  now  been  raised  agixinst  the  publica- 
tion, he  described  most  accnratoly  and  pointedly 
their  mental  and  intellectual  sources. 

"  This  is  all  I  have  to  say.  For  myself  the 
question  is  settled  by  the  fact  that  I  have  only 
executed  the  behests  of  both  the  great  departed. ' 
—(P.  xviii.) 

We  have  seen  already  that  Yamhaffen 
was  under  a  distinct  pledge  as  to  autographs ; 
and  in  reference  to  his  wife's  diary,  printed 
for  private  circulation,  he  had  said,  **  I  have 
not  knowingly  selected  a  page  which  could 
be  injurious  to  the  living."*  Yet  this  is  the 
man  whose  authority  is  evoked  to  sanction 
so  fpmM  a  breach  of  the  ordinary  decencies 
of  hterature  as  may  be  read  at  p.  259  of  the 
original,  or  p.  203  of  the  translation.  There 
are  expressions  both  in  the  letters  and  the 
extracts  from  the  Diaries  which  (age  and  sex 
apart^  would  justify  extreme  measures  of  re- 
pression or  retaliation.  If  we  are  to  believe 
(what  we  hold  to  be  incredible)  that  Vam^ 
hagen  and  Humboldt  meant  these  for  post- 
humous publication,  they  would  come  very 
nearly  within  the  range  of  Dr.  Johnson's 
rough  remark  on  Bolingbroke's  literary  be- 
quest to  Mallett : — **  Sir,  he  was  a  scoundrel 
and  a  coward — a  scoundrel,  for  charging  a 

♦  Rahel  ;  Kin  Buch  dcs  Andcnkcn  fdr  Ihre  Frs- 
unde.    Als  Handscbrilt    Berlin:  1888,  p.  8. 
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blunderbuss  against  religion  and  morality; 
a  coward,  because  be  had  not  the  resolution 
to  fire  it  off  himself,  but  left  half  a  crown  to 
a  beggarly  Scotchman  to  draw  the  trigger 
after  his  death." 

The  editor's  grand  mistake,  if  she  is  act- 
ing in  good  faith,  consists  in  her  regarding 
the  ri^nt  of  property  in  letters  and  diaries  as 
involvwg  the  right  and  duty  of  printing  the 
whole  ofthem.  The  publishers  of  the  trans- 
lation, who  term  her  justification  "  perfect," 
must  be  suffering  from  a  corresponding 
amount  of  logical,  if  not  moral,  obliquity, 
when,  to  justiiy  the  reproduction  of  libels  on 
living  persons,  they  ask  :<— 

"  And  with  duo  deference  to  the  established 
rales  of  literary  propriety,  it  might  after  all  bo 
asked  which  is  tho  most  desirable— to  be  at- 
tacked  while  living  and  ablo  to  defend  one's 
self,  or  to  incur  postbumous  obloquy,  which  our 
surviying  fricncU  may  or  may  not  feel  disposed 
to  ward  off  from  oar  memory  ?  " 

When  the  chickens  were  asked  with  what 
sauce  they  would  prefer  being  eaten,  they 
replied  that  they  would  rather  not  be  eaten 
at  all.  Did  it  neycr  occiir  to  these  worthy 
publishers,  that  there  are  persons  who  would 
wish  to  decline  both  of  the  alternatives  thus 
obligingly  suggested?  The  public  are  sel- 
dom eager  to  look  ^gift*  or  even  stolen, 
horse  in  the  mouth.  We  take  the  goods  the 
booksellers  provide  us,  without  stopping  to 
ask,  or  caring  to  know,  how  they  came  by 
them.  Nay,  we  are  sometimes  disposed  to 
quarrel  with  over-scrupulous  trustees  and 
executors,  who,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Byron 
autobiography,  insist  on  the  destruction  of  a 
literary  treasure.  ^  **  To  do  a  great  rig^ht,  do 
a  little  wrong,"  is  a  maxim  with  which  we 
might  be  tempted  to  comply  upon  occasions, 
although  we  snould  be  puzzled  to  uphold  it 
against  Pascal.  But  when  the  right  or  prob- 
able gain  is  little,  and  the  wrong  great,  the 
transgressor  is  universally  and  unequivocally 
condemned.  For  be  it  from  us  to  under- 
value this  book  as  a  contribution  to  the  his- 
tory^ of  science,  literature,  criticism,  or  soci- 
ety in  Berlin,  but  its  claims  m  this  respect 
would  have  been  very  little,  if  at  all,  les- 
sened by  the  omission  of  the  most  objection- 
able passages,  and  the  proposition  which  we 
especially  dispute  is  that  the  name  and  mem- 
ory of  Humboldt  will  derive  firesh  lustre 
from  it  as  it  stands.  We  knew  already  that 
he  was  endowed  with  many  of  the  highest 
gifts  of  genius,  that  his  energy  was  mex- 
naustible,  his  knowledge  vast  and  varied,  his 
intellect  of  the  most  comprehensive  order, 
his  imagination  rich,  his  fancy  versatile  and 
lively,  and  his  perceptions  singularly  quick. 
But  we  did  not  know,  whatever  we  might 
suspect,  that  he  had  become  envious  and 
carping,  wanting   in   charity  and  cuidor, 
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faithless  even  to  the  royal  friend  with  whom 
ho  sat  at  meat,  a  backbiter  and  a  flatterer* 
In  short,  his  bad  oualities  are  now  brought 
out  in  bold  relier,  to  the  (we  hope)  tempo- 
rary obscuration  of  the  good.  He  suffers,  as 
Voltaire  suffered  from  the  discovery  that  he 
had  quarrelled  with  Frederic  the  Great  about 
loafs  of  stigar  and  candle-ends,  or  as  Pope 
will  suffer  from  the  recent  revelation  of  tne 
fact,  that  his  sustained  spite  against  Lady 
Mary  Wortley  Montague  was  &st  Idndlea 
by  her  sending  back  tmtccuhed  the  sheets 
which  he  had  lent  her  when  they  were  neigh- 
bors at  Twickenham ;  an  incident  which 
might  have  suggested  to  both  of  them,  in 
more  senses  tlum  one,  the  prudence  of  wash- 
ing dirty  linen  at  home. 

A  distin^piished  member  of  the  Manches- 
ter School  IS  wont  to  maintain  that,  after  a 
certain  age,  men  of  eminence  should  be  pro- 
hibited from  propoimding  opinions  in  public, 
because  their  authority  increases  as  their 
judgment  and  mental  vigor  decline.*  This 
would  be  rather  hard  on  some  of  our  octo- 
genarian chancellors,  or  ex-choncellors,  who 
exhibit  no  symptoms  of  decay ;  but  the  ap- 
plication of  the  rule^  to  Humboldt  would 
nave  been  in  eveij  j)oint  of  view  a  kindness 
and  a  boon.  His  ingrained  propensity  to 
satire  had  been  kept  under  in  early  and 
middle  life  by  the  constantly  shifting  scenes 
of  a  stirring  career,  by  lofty  aims,  by  suc- 
cessful enterprises,  by  admitted  triumphs,  by 
growing  and  at  len^h  world-wide  fame.  U 
was  unlucky  that  his  later  years  were  passed 
in  an  atmosphere  peculiarly  fitted  to  foster 
his  defects.  In  Yamhagen  s  Diary  for  De- 
cember 3d,  1841,  Humboldt  is  reported  to 
have  ended  a  note  with  these  words:  — 
*'  How  murky  and  oppressive  is  the  atmos- 
phere in  this  the  evemng  of  my  life  "  (Es  i$t 
far  mich  eine  irObet  achwere  Abenab^)! 
Upon  this  Yamhagen  remarks : — 

"  Hard  to  bo  Hamboldt,  and  yet  obliged  to 
Apeak  thus,  on  tbo  pinnacle  of  honor  and  in  the 
fulness  of  fame.  There  is  in  truth  little  thai 
can  bo  a  source  of  pleasure  to  him,  and  nothing 
but  his  sAtiricol  vivacity  makes  lifo  at  this  place 
in  any  degree  tolerable  to  him." 

Surely,  if  there  was  much  to  regret,  there 
was  little  to  pity,  in  his  position  and  state  of 
mind.  He  nad  only  to  act  upon  his  own 
emphatic  warning,  in  a  letter  to  Eahcl,  Feb- 
ruary, 1838 :  **  Guard  carefully,  both  ofyau^ 
your  better  nature  (Schonen  Sie  Dddt  Ikt 
hesserea  Sien)"  If  he  had  chosen  the  cheers 
ing  and  elevating,  instead  of  the  meddling 
and  depreciating  tone,  he  would  have  been  m 
wiser,  a  better,  and  a  happier  man.     llie 

«  **  La  renomm^,  fruit  d*ane  loogue  paiieiies 
do  Tivre,  augmento  aveo  rirob^cillittf.**     (^ 
Mft  to  Vamkafftn^  Nov.  20, 1866.) 
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bane  and  antidote  were  both  before  him; 
and  it  was  more  his  fatdt  than  his  misfor- 
tune if  he  persevered  to  the  last  in  saying 
ill-natured  things,  or  foxmd  himself  at  eighty 
almost  in  the  condition  of  the  hero  (or  hero- 
ine) of  the  well-known  anecdote,  who,  by  way 
of  a  new  pleasure,  was  recommended  to  try 
the  expenment  of  doing  a  little  good. 

The  Upas-like  influence  of  Berlin  is  the 
common  excuse  made  for  him.  ''Hum- 
boldt," obseryed  one  who  disliked  him  to 
Vamhagen,  "  was  a  great  man  till  ho  came 
to  Berhn,  there  he  became  an  ordinary  one." 
This  recalls  a  remark  of  Rahel's :  "In Ber- 
lin nothing  retains  its  place ;  eveij  thing  de- 
clines and  becomes  shabby :  ay,  if  the  pope 
himself  were  to  come  to  Berlin  he  woula  not 
long  remain  the  pope:  he  would  become 
something  ordinary,  perhaps  a  riding-master 
(hereiter)"  Yet  the  more  confined  air  of 
Weimar  had  no  such  influence  on  Goethe, 
who  erred  in  the  opposite  extreme,  ctnd  was 
prone  rather  to  idealize  mediocrity  than  to 
depress  superiority.  For  our  parts,  we  no 
more  believe  in  the  irresistible  force  of  cir- 
cumstances in  nanrowing  the  mind  or  sour- 
ing the  temper,  tnan  in  the  possible  conver- 
sion of  Mr.  Darwin's  aquatic  bear  into  a 
whale;  although  if  an  elderly  gentleman 

goes  about,  like  the  bear  in  question,  for 
ours  together  with  his  mouth  open,  catch- 
ing flies,  he  may  become  in  due  course  a  de- 
termined gobemotiche. 

It  would  seem,  too,  that  Berlin  itself  is 
not  Quite  past  pra^g  for,  and  that  a  man 
like  Humboldt  mi{|[ht  have  fought  a  good 
fight  against  the  evil  genius  to  which  he  suc- 
cumbed without  a  blow.  "  This  pcctiliarity 
of  Berlin,"  adds  Vamhagen,  after  confirming 
his  wife's  remark,  "deserves,  however, 
deeper  investigation.    It  indicates  a  lively 

Sower  of  undeveloped  greatness,  and  may,  if 
eveloped  into  sometning  positive,  carry 
Berlin  on  to  its  highest  fame ;  but  if  it  stops 
short  in  the  mere  negative,  it  will  of  course 
become  her  shame !  "  Yonder,"  as  Goethe 
somewhere  observes,  "live  an  irreverent 
race  of  men."  The  idea  is  somewhat  simi- 
lar." 

The  subject  was  one  on  which  Vamhagen 
and  his  wife  were  admirably  fitted  to  speak, 
for  Kahers  salon  was  the  most  remarkable 
of  which  the  Prussian  capital  could  boast  at 
any  period  ;  so  remarkable,  indeed  that  sev- 
*  eral  distinct  publications  have  been  devoted 
to  her,  besides  stray  notices  in  profusion.* 
She  b  the  German  Kecamier ;  a  very  Ger- 

*  Sec  "  Rahel  und  ihre  Zcit,  ron  K.  Schmidt 
Wcbsenfeli*.  Leipzig,  1867."  Several  notices  by 
Custine,  Drfnkmnn,  and  others,  are  collected  in  the 
eighth  ( posthumous  )TolQme  of  Varnhaffcn*s  "Denk- 
wurdigkeiten/*  published  in  1859.  bco  also  his 
**  Gallcrio  ron  Dildnissen  aus  Bahers  Umgaog." 
Two  volumes,  Leipxig,  1836. 
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man  Becamier,  indeed,  will  probably  be  the 
cry  of  any  Parisian  coquette  or  pet  itmaitre 
whose  feelings  may  be  jarred  like  Coleridge's, 
when  he  heard  Klopstock  called  the  German 
Milton.  But  if  lUhel  had  not  the  beauty 
and  grace  of  her  French  rival,  if  she  could 
not  boast  with  equal  truth  of  having  had 
most  of  the  celebrated  men  of  Europe  for 
adorers  and  kept  them  as  friends,  she  had 
more  hear^  and  more  mind,  and  she  has  left 
a  more  marked,  a  more  durable,  and  we  think 
on  the  whole  a  more  enviable,  impression  of 
her  individuality.  She  was  of  a  Jewish  fam- 
ily, and  her  maiden  name  was  Lenn.  At 
the  time  of  Vamhagen's  first  meeting  with 
her  she  was  the  observed  of  all  observers, 
as  the  heroine  of  a  romantic  passion,  which, 
according  to  the  current  stoi^',  surpassed  in 
intensity,  exaltation,  and  unhappmess  all 
that  poets  had  sung. 


"  She  appeared,  a  light,  graceful,  figure,  small 
bat  well-formed,  her  foot  and  hand  surprisinglv 
small;  the  brow  with  its  ricli  braids  of  dturk 
hair,  announced  intellectual  superiority;  the 
quick  and  yet  firm  dark  glances  caused  a  doubt 
whether  they  betrayed  or  took  in  most ;  a  suf- 
fering expression  lent  a  winning  softness  to  the 
well-defined  features.  Sho  moved  about  in  her 
dark  dress  almost  like  a  shadow,  but  with  a  free 
and  sure  step.  What,  however,  overcame  me 
most,  was  her  ringing,  sweet,  and  soul-reaching 
voice,  and  the  most  wonderful  mode  of  speaking 
that  I  had  ever  met." — Mahel,  Ein  AndenAen, 
etc.,  p.  5. 

This  was  in  1803.  A  (German  diplomatist, 
who  passed  an  evening  at  her  mother's  in 
1801,  savs  that  Frederic  Schlegcl,  Gentz, 
Prince  KadziviU,  and  Prince  Louis  Ferdi- 
nand of  Prussia  (the  brother  of  Madame 
de  Becamier's  admirer)  were  amongst  the 
guests.  Baron  Brinkman  gives  an  amusing 
account  of  her  introduction  to  Madame  de 
Stael,  whose  final  impressions  were  enthusi- 
astic :  "  £llo  est  ^tonnante.  Vous^tes  bien 
heureux  de  possdder  id  une  amie  pareille. 
VouM  me  commxmiquerez  ce  gu^elU  dira  de 
fnoi"  She  jms  not  married  to  Vamhagen 
till  September  1814,  when  sho  was  about 
forty-four  and  he  thirty.  A  soiree  in  their 
house  in  1829,  described  bv  a  member  of  the 
diplomatic  body,  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  sam- 
ple of  their  society,  and  will  help  us  to 
judge  whether  the  correspondence  and  the 
extracts  from  the  Diary  do  justice  to  Hum- 
boldt in  his  happier  mood.  Besides  Hum- 
boldt and  the  host  and  hostess,  there  were 
present  Prpce  PUckler  Muskau,  General 
Cordova,  Bettina  von  Amim,  and  Professor 
Gans,  the  chief  of  the  anti-historic  school 
of  jurispmdence.  There  was  soinething 
sharp  and  ironical  in  Vamhagen  that  re- 
pelled the  diplomatist. 

"  Humboldt,"  ho  continues,  "  who  possesses 
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tiie  gift  of  clothing  the  deepest  earnestness  in  a 
pleasing  garb,  and  bringing  it  forward  one 
tvliile  as  on  apt  anecdote,  one  while  as  scientifie 
knowledge,  one  while  as  enlivening  wit,  was  in- 
exhaustible in  communications  of  Uie  most  mul- 
tiform  kind,  by  dint  of  which  the  subject  was 
reflected  in  an  ever  new  light.  The  different 
species  of  pietj  which  bo  had  observed  in  all 
spiieres  of  his  comprehensive  knowledge  of  the 
world, — nmongst  the  Anglicans,  Quakers,  and 
Methodists  :  in  Paris,  under  Napoleon's  concor- 
dat, and  at  the  court  of  Charles  the  Tenth: 
amongst  Spanish  Catholics,  and  amongst  say- 
aecs  on  the  Oronoko  and  the  Mississippi, — he 
classiiicd  them  all,  as  a  botanist  his  plants,  ac- 
cording to  fixed  charaetoi'istic  signs,  and  was 
anxious  to  examine  those  of  the  Berlin  hypoc- 
risy more  nearly,  to  fix  genns  and  species 
more  confidently.  But  in  the  end  he  appeared 
to  regard  all  kinds  as  artificiol  and  corrnpted 
yarieties  of  one  simple  plant,  which,  in  its  gen- 
uine, original  state,  is  only  to  be  found  in  lonely, 
still  places.'*  —  Denkwurdigkdten,  yol.  yiii.  p. 
622. 

Eahel  died  in  1833,  and  Humboldt's  let- 
ter of  condolence  is  one  of  those  that  do 
honor  to  his  heart.  Her  death  was  a  mis- 
fortune both  to  him  and  his  friend,  for  her 
influence  was  uniformly  of  the  elevating  and 
softening  sort;  and  when  she  was  gone, 
they  both  fell  more  and  more  into  the  de- 
spouding  and  depreciating  vein.  It  required 
a  woman's  delicacy  of  perception  and  tact  to 
harmonize  the  circle  she  had  formed ;  where 
men  bred  in  courts  and  camps,  deeply  im- 
bued with  the  pride  of  birth  and  ranK,  were 
brought  to  mingle  with  authors  and  profes- 
sors stiff  from  the  library  or  the  lecture- 
room  ;  and  we  can  easily  conceive  how  two 
or  three  of  these  (personally  well  known  in 
England)  fell  under  the  lash  of  the  coterie 
when  their  natural  protectress  was  no  more. 
Yarnhagen  had  been  a  diplomatist  and  a 
soldier,  and  Humboldt  a  minister  plenipo- 
tentiary. Both  were  nobly  born,  and  from 
habits  and  education  were  irresistibly  led  to 
side  with  the  scorners.  Conspicuous  amongst 
these  stood  Prince  Piickler  Muskau,  whose 
printed  travels  had  the  disagreenble  and  un- 
fbreseen  effect  of  restricting  Ins  highness' 
favorable  reception  to  countries,  hke  the 
east,  where  female  honor  is  not  easily  assail- 
able through  books.*  Another  was  an  old 
Prince  von  Wittgenstein,  who  had  an  ample 
share  of  the  peculiarities  justly  or  unjustly 
laid  to  the  charge  of  the  late  Mr.  Bogers. 
Whenever  a  disagreeable  thing  was  to  be 
said  or  suggested,  he  was  pretty  sure  to  hit 
upon  it.  It  was  he  who  took  upon  himself 
what  he  no  doubt  found  the  agreeable  task 

•  His  **  Briefe  eines  Verstorbenen "  are  best 
known  in  England  in  the  admirable  version  of  Mrs. 
Austin,  under  the  title  of  **  Letters  of  a  German 
Prince  "  in  which  many  passages  are  suppressed 
cc  tendered  harmless  by  the  omission  of  names. 


of  hintinff  to  Qoethe  that  he  had  better  not 
risk  a  visit  to  Berlin,  lest  his  reception  should 
not  correspond  with  his  merits  and  expecta* 
tions.*  Political  and  religious  differences 
were  not  wanting  to  embitter  the  rivalries 
or  enmities  of  caste ;  and  when  we  call  to 
mind  that,  even  in  this  bustling  and  over- 
grown metropolis,  statesmen  and  philoso- 
phers cannot  always  be  prevented  from 
levelling  damaging  sarcasms  or  still  more 
damaging  innuendos  at  one  another,  we  cease 
to  wonder  that  hard  measure  was  dealt  oat 
to  Radowitz,  Bunsen,  Eichhom,  Savigny,  or 
Raumcr  in  a  capital,  where  the  genius  of  the 
place  breathes  bitterness  as  naturally  as  an 
Alpine^  breeze  braces  the  nerves  or  the  air 
of  Paris  inspires  gaycty. 

The  provocation  was  not  all  on  one  side* 
It  was  diamond  cut  diamond  in  Berlin.  Oa 
the  30th  of  April,  1841,  Vamhagen  aeU 
down  in  his  diary  that  Humboldt  mis  many 
enemies  amongst  the  men  of  letters  as  well 
as  at  the  court,  and  that  unceasing  attempts 
are  made  to  run  him  down.  They  were  in 
the  habit  of  idludlng  to  him  as  the  Arch- 
priest  of  Chimborazo.  He  was  painfully 
conscious  of  this  hostility.  In  a  letter, 
April,  1837,  he  declines  to  read  a  portion  of 
his  ''Cosmos"  before  more  than  ten  or 
twelve  persons,  because  Berlin  is  '<  a  little, 
unliterary,  and  over-spiteful  town."  The 
king  stood  gallantly  by  his  illustrious  Mend: 

."  The  king  had  been  already  informed  that 
the  book  [the  Kosmos]  was  antichristiaa  and 
revolutionary.  So  far  from  that  being  ths 
cose.t  howeyer,  the  king  writes  to  me,  that  '  he 
could  only  say,  like  Alfonso  to  Tasso,  "And 
so  at  length  I  hold  it  in  my  hands,  and  call  it  ia 
a  certain  sense  my  own." 't  This  is  poetical, 
and  very  courteous." 

The  footing  on  which  he  stood  with  the 
king  is  incidentally  elicited  by  (probably  no 
unfrequent  occurrence)  a  misreport  of  what 
had  passed  at  the  roycu  table : — 

"  As  I  always  sit  opposite  the  king,  I  converse 
aloud  only  with  him,  but  very  freely,  because  I 
know  that  people  will  repeat  my  sayings  fash- 
ioning them  each  according  to  his  own  style  of 
coloring,  in  a  country  where,  besides,  many  a 
hint  of  delicate  censure  is  lost,  owing  to  the 
utter  want  of  settled  conversational  language.** 

Their  intimacy  appears  from  such  notes 
as  this: — 

**  Cherissimo  Humboldt,  vous  connaisses  foos 
les  pr^tendants  k  toutes  les  conronnos — ^lisez,  de 

*  **  Was  schiert  mich  der  Berliner  Dann? 
GeichmiLckler— Pfaffenwesen ! 
Und  wermich  nicht  yerstehen  kann, 
Derleme  besser  lesen.'* — Ooeikt. 
t  The  original  is  dagt^tn^  **  on  the  other  haad.^ 
X  **  So  halt'  ich*8  endlich  denn  in  meinen  Hso* 
den, 
Und  nenn*  es  in  gewissem  Sinne  mein.** 

^(?oeMe*«  "^  Tcaao;'  Act.  i.  So.  8. 
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grice,  la  lettre  ci-jointe  et  faites-moi  connatiro 
le  aeigneur  Cados,  sea  p^re  et  m^re  et  aietix, 
ainsi  qae  tes  droits  k  la  couronne  do  France, 
que  je  tAcherai  alors  a  lui  prooorer. 

"Fbedesio  Guillauxe. 
"  B.  21  ftfrr.  1 839."  "  Pr.  rojaL 

On  December  26th,  1845,  Yamhagen 
records: — 

^Humboldt  paid  me  a  Tisit,  and  remained 
more  than  an  honr.  He  made  a  remarkable 
commnnication  to  me.  He  assures  me  that  bnt 
for  his  connection  with  the  court  he  should  not 
be  able  to  live  here.  So  much  was  he  hated  by 
the  Ultras  and  the  Pietists  that  ho  would  be  ex- 
iled. The  pains  tbej  took  daily  to  prejudice 
the  kinff  against  him  were  incredible;  and  he 
would  be  as  little  tolerated  in  other  German 
states  were  he  once  to  be  deprived  of  the  protec- 
tion afforded  liim  by  the  prestige  of  his  office." 

He  could  bold  his  own  against  the  atrong- 
eat  of  bis  assailants,  and  occasionally  made 
them  repent  of  their  aggressiyeness :— > 

"  General  Leopold  Ton  Gerlach,  who  cannot 
leare  off  teasing,  lately  ventured  to  make  an 
attack  on  UumtK>ldt  by  saying  to  him,  'I  sap- 
pose  your  excellency  often  goes  to  church  now  % ' 
Ho  lioped  thereby  to  put  him  in  a  dilemma. 
But  Humboldt  answered  at  once, '  That  now  of 
yours  is  very  kindly  put  in :  you  mean  to  point 
out  to  mo  how  to  make  my  way  in  the  world.' 
The  canting  jester  was  regularly  dumbfounded !" 

^  To  understand  the  full  force  of  anotb^  of 
bis  repartees,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
the  Bussian  faction  were  constantly  strug- 
gling for  supremacy  in  tbe  councils  of  Prus- 
sia ^— 

"  At  the  royal  table  of  Sans  Sonci  the  con- 
versation turned  on  a  Russian  ordinance,  and 
Humboldt  in  spcakiofc  of  it  mentioned  the  name 
of  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  several 
times.  'You  are  mistaken/  interrupted  the 
king;  'this  was  not  the  work  of  the  Minister  of 
Instmction,  but  of  the  Minister  of  Enlighten- 
ment. That's  quite  another  person  from  the 
Biinister  of  Instruction.'  Humboldt,  without 
being  put  out,  accepted  the  correction  by  hastily 
adding, '  Not  the  Minister  of  Instruction  then, 
but  of  the  contrary ; '  and  then  continued  in  lus 
u^uttl  way." 

Tbe  deliberate  judgment  of  so  critical  an 
observer  as  Humboldt  on  an  historical  per- 
sonage who  has  been  so  much  discusseu  as 
Frederic  William  tbe  Fourth,  would  carr^ 
tbe  greatest  weight  if  we  could  ^  at  it 
apart  £rom  partialities  and  antipathies ;  and 
tnougb  such  influences  are  only  too  apparent 
in  most  of  bis  recorded  opinions,  we  can  sdll, 
by  tbe  collation  of  passages,  arrive  at  a  tol- 
erable approximation  towards  tbe  trutb*  A 
ioumey  to  Paris  bad  tbe  effect  of  making 
nim,  if  possible,  less  indulgent  towards 
things  or  people  in  Berlin.  On  bis  return 
from  a  mission  to  tbe  king  of  tbe  Frencb  in 


March,  1843,  be  visits  Vambagen  who  writes 
thus: — 

"  Humboldt  came  to  see  me  to<lay ;  he  has 
aged  much  since  I  saw  liim  last;  but  his  mind 
and  heart  are  both  fresh  and  vigorous.  He  was 
cheerful  and  happy  whilst  in  Paris,  but  here  at 
once  a  melancholy  mood  has  come  over  him. 
What  he  found  iiere  was  wretchedness ;  the  old 
well-known  way  of  trifling  with  dangerous  things 
in  childish  hilarity.  Besides,  he  is  overwhelmed 
with  complaints  and  demands.  Every  one  wishes 
him  to  speak — to  use  his  influence.  '  Influence,' 
ho  exclaims, '  nobody  possesses  1  not  even  Bun- 
sen  and  Radowitz,  thio  king's  favorites;  they 
can  do  nothing  but  humor  the  fancies  and  foibles 
they  detect,  serve  and  sacrifice  to  them,  and  if 
they  were  to  want  any  thing  which  la;y^  beyond 
that  sphere,  it  would  soon  be  nil  over  with  them. 
The  king  does  just  what  he  likes,  and  what  re- 
sults from  his  early  fixed  opinions ;  and  if  per- 
chance he  listens  to*advice,  it  has  no  weight  with 
him.'  He  speaks  with  contempt  of  Eichhom 
and  Savigny,  as  hypocritical  sycophants,  who 
allow  themselves  to  be  led  by  Thiele,  Gerlach, 
and  Hengstenberg.  The  king  has  given  up 
none  of  his  former  plans,  and  he  may  any  mo* 
ment  make  new  attempts  witb  them  in  reference 
to  the  Jews,  tho  keeping  Qf  Sunday,  the  conse- 
cration of  bishops  in  the  Anglican  fashion,  Uie 
new  arrangements  regarding  the  nobility,  etc. 
He  forms  plans  as  if  no  were  to  live  to  become 
a  hundred  vears  old ;  he  thinks  of  erecting  im- 
mense buildings,  of  laying  out  parks  anagar- 
dens,  of  carrying  out  great  works  of  art,  and 
also  of  traveU.  A  visit  to  Athens  has  already 
been  mooted,  and  in  the  background  there  no 
doubt  looms  a  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem  1  N** 
poleonic  expeditions  of  penco  to  London,  8t« 
Petersburg,  and  to  the  Orient,  and  conquests  of 
scholars  and  artists  instead  of  counirics !  Art 
and  fancy  on  tho  throne,  fanatical  jugglery  round 
about,  and  hypocritical  abuse  in  sport  I  and  with 
all  that,  a  man  truly  intellectual,  trulyaroiable. 
and  animated  with  tho  best  will  I  What  will 
all  this  come  to ! " 

The  same  views  ore  expressed  a  few  days 
afterwards  (April  1st)  when  occasion  is  taken 
to  have  another  cilap  at  Bundcn  :— 

**  The  kin^,  he  says,  is  occupied  with  nothing 
but  his  fanp les,  and  these  are  mostly  spiritiuu 
and  rclispous,  rituals,  church-buildings,  mis- 
sions, and  the  like.  About  earthly  matters  ho 
takes  Httle  care,  and  whether  Louis  Philippe's 
death  brings  nbNout  a  crisis,  what  may 'happen 
at  that  of  Mettemich,  or  what  our  relations  are 
with  Russia,  are  matters  of  perfect  indifference, 
nay,  he  hardly  gives  them  a  thought.  Wlioever 
is  iavorito  for  the  time  and  manages  to  indulge 
his  fancies,  has  tho  gamo  in  his  own  hana9« 
Bunsen,  Badowitz,  and  Canitz  stand  highest 
with  him ;  Stolberg,  only  in  the  second  rank. 
With  all  that,  there  is  the  greatest  absence  of 
mind  and  thoughtlessness.    .    .    . 

"  Bunscn  has  not  grown  wiser.  He  proposed 
to  tho  king  to  buy  California,  to  send  mission- 
aries there,  etc.  Ho  energeticallv  favors  the 
enterprises  of  Baroness  HoUert.    He  wished  to 
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seod  oat  faiB  own  son  with  ber,  mod  offered  to 
Bupplj  from  his  private  means  £12,000  sterling 
towuds  establishing  colonies  where  the  missions 
should  form  the  principal  element.  However, 
he  withdrew  his  offer,  seeing  tliat  ho  could  not 
relj  on  tho  sympathies  of  the  king.  .  .  . 

"  Humboldt  thinks  him  vain  enough  to  accept 
a  place  in  the  cabinet.  It  seems  to  me  that 
Humboldt  has  by  far  too  much  intercourse  with 
Btmsen,  and  shows  him  too  much  friendship." 

The  diarist  hazards  the  condnding  remark 
in  apparent  unconsdousnesa  of  the  serious 
imputation  that  may  be  based  upon  it 
Humboldt's  outward  bearing  too  friendly 
towards  the  man  of  whom  he  never  writes 
or  speaks  (behind  his  back)  without  a  sneer! 
Boron  Bnnsen's  private  worth  and  public 
services,  profouna  learning,  zeal  to  promote 
relimon,  and  genuine  philanthropy,  are  so 
wdl  known  in  this  country,  that  no  misrep- 
resentation of  his  character  or  conduct  can 
do  him  harm ;  or  we  should  not  feeliustified 
in  givinff  additional  publidty  to  these  re- 
peated usplays  of  unprovoked  bitterness. 
We  are  far  from  concurring  in  many  of  his 
peculiar  views,  cspedall^  on  ecclesiastical 
matters,  and  we  can  readily  believe  that  his 
eagerness  to  forward  them  may  have  made 
bim  an  unsafe  counsellor  for  a  king  who  was 
unduly  prone  to  be  led  astray  by  sentiment 
or  imagination.  But,  if  he  erred,  he  erred 
in  pern^t  good  faith  and  honesty  of  pur- 
pose ;  and  his  influence,  commonlv  exercised 
from  a  distance,  was  of  too  intellectual  and 
refined  an  order  to  be  confounded  with  the 
arts  by  which  royal  favor  is  ordinarily  won 
and  kept. 

(General  Eadowitz,  again,  was  not  less  ad- 
mired for  the  extent  and  variety  of  his  at- 
tainments and  accomplishments  than  es- 
teemed for  the  unswerving  rectitude  of  his 
conduct.  His  introduction  to  the  Prussian 
court  was  exclusively  owing  to  the  sacrifices 
he  had  incurred  in  the  cause  of  truth  and 
honor  for  a  daughter  of  Prussia.  He  threw 
up  all  his  appointments  in  1848,  rather  than 
lend  the  smallest  sanction  to  a  line  of  action 
which  he  disapproved,  and  when  he  was  re- 
adied in  April,  1849,  it  was  to  become  the 
organ  of  constitutionalism.  The  effect  of  his 
speech  in  developing  the  new  scheme  of  gov- 
ernment and  policy  in  the  Second  Chamber 
on  the  25th  August,  is  described  as  electri- 
cal. "  At  the  conclusion,"  writes  a  distin- 
guished adversarv,  "  the  applause  knew  no 
bounds;  the  enthusiasm  was  such  as  the 
Hungarians  felt  when  Maria  Theresa  pre- 
sented herself  to  them.  The  right  and  the 
left,  the  centre  and  the  first  chamber,  ap- 
plauded together.  The  galleries  clapped 
lustily ;  it  was  only  in  the  diplomatic  ranks 
that  we  observed  hands  which  knew  well 
how  to  applaud  Fanny  CeritOi  abstain  from 


giving  any  sign  of  applause.    Ckaeim  a  9cm 

A  man  capable  of  acting  such  a  part  on 
such  a  stage,  is  not  the  wood  of  which  weak- 
minded,  vain,  flattery-loving,  or  pleasure- 
seeking  princes  make  courtiers ;  and  so  lon^ 
as  his  faculties  remained  unimpaired,  Fred* 
eric  William  the  Fourth  was  not  a  sovereign 
of  whose  companionship  the  most  fiiatidimiB 
stickler  for  independence  ai  thought,  or  free- 
dom of  speech,  in  confidential  intimacy  oould 
fed  ashamed.    Like  Joseph  the  Second  of 
Austria,  or  Louis  of  Bavaria,  or  our  own 
Charles  the  Second,  the  unhappy  king  of 
Prussia  was  endowed  with  qualitiea  which, 
though  misplaced,  useless,  or  even  danger- 
ous  upon  a  throne,  would  have  ^ven  an  ir- 
resistible charm  to  his  compamonship,  had 
his  destiny  been  cast  in  a  private  station. 
He  had  not  the  iron  will,  the  comprehensive 
foresight,  the  knowledge  of  men,  the  umty 
or  steadfastness  of  purpose,  the  ^raspior 
ambition,  the  insensibility  to  suffering,  and 
the  intense  selfishness,  without  which  talents 
and  hereditary  power  combined  are  rarely 
converted  into  instruments   of  greatness. 
But  he  had  taste,  fancy,  generosity,  sensibil- 
ity, tenderness,  and  wit.    He  could  enjoy  a 
week  play,  or  weep  over  a  modem  melo- 
drama.   He  coidd  appreciate  every  descrip- 
tion of  artistic  excellence,  whether  exhibited 
in  an  opera  by  Spontini,  a  picture  by  Cor- 
nelius, a  poem  of  Goethe's,  or  a  statue  of 
Bauch's.    He  could  draw  plans  and  land- 
scapes, and  write  verses.    He  had  read  and 
talked,  if  not  thought,  a  ^ood  deal  about 
forms  of  government,  but  his  notions  about 
them  were  too  loose  and  fanciful  for  practi- 
cal application  in  serious  times,  and  when 
the  crisis  of  1848  arrived,  we  might  have 
soHloquiied  like  Hamlet: — 

*'  The  time  is  out  of  joint ;  oh !  cursed  spite ! 
That  ever  I  was  born  to  set  it  right." 

"  On  his  coining  to  the  throne,"  writes  a 
clever  but  satirical  observer,*  "he  looked 
about  for  what  had  given  him  most  pleasure 
during  youth  in  verse  or  prose,  and  upon 
one  and  the  same  car  of  triumph  arrived,  to 
take  up  their  winter-quarters  m  Berlin,  the 
poet  Tieck  with  his  unstrung  lyre,  the  painter 
Uomelius  with  his  disarranged  pallet,  the 
philosopher  Schelling  with  a  confused  phi- 
losophy, the  poet  Biickert  with  an  hypo- 
chondriac poesy."  At  a  masked  bidl,  got 
up  with  artistic  skill  under  the  direction  of 
Comdius,  the  king  is  described  loungnig 
through  the  rooms,  in  a  black  domino,  wi^ 
his  glass  to  his  eye,  bowing  gracefully  on 
either  hand  till  he  catches  si^ht  of  M.  von 
Stembei^.    "  The  king  remamed  standing 

*  "  Erinnerun^blitter  von  A.  von  Stembeig,*^ 
Leipzig:  186t.    Zweiter  Theil,  p.  8«. 
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and  addressed  to  me  some  friendly  words 
about  my  book  (a  noTel).  These  words 
were  really  friendly,  and  the  so-called  friendly 
words  of  princes  are  not  always  so.  Neither 
before  nor  since  hare  I  known  or  foimd  a 
man  with  such  a  winning  expression  in  ges- 
ture and  word  as  this  pnnce  nas  at  his  com- 
mand." .  .  .  <'  It  is  imnecessary  to  say  any 
thing  of  his  personal  appearance ;  it  is  not 
atthictiTe,  if  attractiTeness  is  placed  in  the 
elegance  *and  beauty  of  form  and  feature ; 
but  it  is  attractive  in  the  highest  degree,  if 
the  bencTolent,  friendly,  ammated  expres- 
sion is  taken  into  the  accounf 

In  an  able  article  on  Berlin  and  its  society 
in  the  "  RcTue  des  Deux  Mondes,"  M.  Blaze 
de  Bury  confirms  this  account : — 

"  Let  us  beware  of  forgeitiDg  the  intellectual 
expression  amongst  the  characterUtic  signs  of 
this  roval  physiognomy.  He  should  have  been 
seen  after  dinner,  with  his  cup  of  coffee  in  his 
hand,  going  from  one  to  another,  and  talking  of 
every  thing  with  a  spirit,  a  piquancy,  a  felicity 
of  mota  for  which  the  editors  of  the  '  Kloddera- 
datsch '  (the  German  '  Punch ')  would  assuredly 
hare  mnch  envied  him.  Rarely  on  these  occa- 
sions did  old  Tieck  strike  in  ;  he  listened,  whis- 
pering with  his  neighbor,  bnt  bis  malidons  smile 
seemed  to  say:  "I,  also,  I  have  wit ;  and  so  much, 
so  much,  that  I  have  made  it  very  difficult  for 
others  to  have  ony/  " 

Tieck  had  his  revenge  on  the  evenings 
fixed  for  his  celebrated  readings,  which  also 
formed  the  grand  attraction  of  his  own  even- 
ing parties  at  Dresden*  The  king  seated  at 
a  table,  amusing  himself  with  sketching  or 
tracing  architectural  desij^s  with  a  pencil : 
the  ladies  had  their  knittmg  and  embroidery 
as  a  resource ;  the  male  ^art  of  the  audience 

Sot  through  the  treat  or  infliction  as  well  as 
ley  could,  not  unfrequently  yawning,  and 
sometimes  indulging  in  a  nap. 

We  could  almost  find  it  in  our  hearts  to 
regret  that  the  calm  current  of  so  pleasura- 
ble an  existence  should  have  been  ruffled  by 
the  duties  and  cares  of  sovereignty.  They 
eventually  proved  too  much  for  mm ;  he 
sank  into  a  profound  melancholy,  which 
rendered  him  imequal  to  the  administration 
of  afloirs,  and  the  kingly  office  devolved  on 
his  brother,  the  present  reffent ;  who  under- 
took it  with  unfeigned  rductance,  and  has 
uniformly  declared  that,  if  his  suffering  rela- 
tive's vigor  in  action  had  equalled  his  sagac- 
ity in  cotmcil,  neither  Prussia  nor  Europe 
would  have  had  reason  to  complain.  His 
vacillation  produced  the  worst  consequences 
in  the  autumn  of  1853,  when  Radowitz,  who 
might  have  animated  him  to  a  more  decisive 
course,  was  dying.  On  the  9th  of  August, 
1855,  Humboldt  writes : — 

"  The  prince,  whom  I  take  to  he  a  lover  of 
truth,  assured  me  that,  faithfid  to  his  principles, 
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he  had  spoken  out  everywhere  to  the  purport, 
that  war  would  probably  have  been  avoided 
if  Prussia  and  Austria  from  the  very  beginning 
had  earnestly  and  actively  cooperated  with  the 
Western  Powers  against  Russia.  At  Petersburg 
they  had  objected  that  the  Emperor  Nicholas 
would  not  have  yielded,  oven  in  this  case,  which 
be,  the  prince  doubted." 

Yamhagen's  report  throws  the  entire 
blame  on  Prussia : — 

*'  Speaking  of  the  Prince  of  Prussia,  Hum- 
boldt said  the  prince  had  said  at  St.  Petersburg, 
just  as  he  had  previously  done  here,  that  the 
war  would  have  been  avoided  if  Prussia,  at 
the  very  outset,  had  assumed  a  resolute  atti- 
tude; the  Emperor  Nicholas  would  then  have 
yielded.  .  .  . 

**  Speaking  of  the  position  of  Prussia,  Hum- 
boldt said  it  reminded  him  of  a  pleading  which 
he  had  once  heard  in  Paris  ;  the  counsel  for  the 

Erosecntion,  in  the  matter  of  a  box  on  the  car, 
ad  wound  up,  triumphantly  exclaiming :  "Au 
fond  nous  n'avoM  pas  repi  U  soufflet,  nousn*  awmi 
eu  quelle  gette  I " ' 

Humboldt  is  at  some  pains  to  reftite  an 
imputation  of  republicamsm,  founded  on  his 
saying  that  he  was  as  liberal  as  Arago.  If 
he  was  as  liberal  as  Arago,  and  was  wont 
moreover  to  take  a  cosmooolitan  rather  than 
an  orthodox  view  of  religTon,  we  need  go  no 
further  to  account  for  his  mode  of  speaking 
of  the  Prussian  statesman  who  belonged  to 
the  Conservative  and  pietistic  school,  r^oth- 
ing  can  be  happier  than  his  manner  of  point- 
ing and  feathering  his  shafts : — 

"  Ton  have  praised  my  endeavors — the  object 
of  my  highest  ambition — to  avoid  fossilization, 
so  long  as  I  am  permitted  to  be  active,  and  to 
hold  fast  to  the  belief  that '  Nature  had  laid  her 
curse  upon  stagnation.'  Youth  is  the  emblem 
of  Progress,  and  the  ruling  powers  hero  (the 
Berlin  worid-elephants)  stmt  des  ntomies  en  service 
extraordinaire.    Good-night" 

"  When  Psrrv,  on  the  ice,  wanted  to  reach 
the  pole  with  his  numerous  Saroojcdo  dog^, 
sledges  and  dogs  apparently  went  forward. 
When,  however,  the  sun  broke  through  the  mist 
and  the  latitude  could  be  ascertained,  it  was 
found  that,  without  being  aware  of  it,  they  had 
actually  gone  several  degrees  backwards.  The 
ground  over  which  the^f  morodforward  was  a  de- 
tached field  of  ice  carried  south  by  the  current. 
Ministers  are  this  moving  icy  ground.  Is  the 
current  the  dogmatising  Missionary  Philoso- 
phy 1" 

It  could  not  be  objected  to  Humboldt  that, 
in  criticising  practical  politicians,  he  was 
speaking  theoretically ;  for  he  had  tried  his 
hand,  and  shown  that  his  genius  could  ef- 
ficiently adapt  itself  to  their  ordinary  work : — 

"Read  to-day  (writes  Vamhngen,  Novem- 
ber 21st,  1841 )  Alexander  von  Humboldt's  De- 
spatches, written  from  Paris  In  1835,  to  the  king. 
Not  the  least  like  what  comes  from  Alexander 
Humboldt  1    They  might  have  been  written  by 
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anybodj,  and^  worst  of  all,  no  one  could  hare 
Tvntten  them  otherwise  than  tbey  are  1  Sach  U 
the  nature  of  political  affain.  Tbey  roaolYe 
themselves  into  trifles  of  no  intrinsic  importanoe, 
bat  made  weighty  from  a  general  understanding 
that  tbey  shali  bo  so  ref^arded.  Add  to  this  the 
stereotyped  hypocrisy  of  forms  and  assumptions, 
and  cxap:<;crationsy  and  truth  roust  erer  be  in 
danger  of  bcins  lost.  And  I  examined  myself, 
and  ponfcssed  that  were  I  once  engaged  in  the 
like  matter,  I  too,  should  be  tmable  to  raise  my- 
self out  of  this  groove  1  And  then,  people  won- 
der that  in  Eur;land  and  France  journalists 
become  ministers !  As  though  very  ordinary  de- 
spatches  were  not  infinitely  easier  to  write  than 
firstrate  leading  articles  1 " 

It  is  true  that,  during  the  ten  years  in« 
eluded  in  M.  Louis  Blanc's  celebrated  his- 
tory, journalism  was  a  frequent  stepping- 
stono  to  power  or  place  in  France.  It  is  also 
undeniable  that  politicians  of  all  grades  oc- 
casionally contribute  to  newspapers  in  Eng- 
land. But  there  ia  not  a  single  instance  to 
our  knowledge  of  an  Enghsh  newspaper 
writer  becoming  a  minister  by  his  articles ; 
although  it  is  not  the  less  true  that  it  is  fkr 
easier  to  write  the  despatches  that  figure  in 
our  blue  books,  than  the  best  leading  articles 
of  the  •«  Times." 

The  odium  iheoloffieumf  which  has  passed 
into  a  prorerb,  must  be  a  myth  if  such  a 
companson  as  the  following  could  be  for- 
given:— 

"  He  (Humboldt)  had,  in  a  box,  a  live  cha- 
meleon, which  he  showed  me,  and  of  which  be 
said '  that  it  was  the  only  animal  which  could  di- 
rect one  of  its  eyes  upwards,  while  looking  down- 
wards with  the  other ;  only  oar  parsons  were  as 
clever,  directing  one  eye  to  heaven,  and  the 
other  to  the  go^  tilings  and  adrantages  of  the 
world.* 

"  I  am  pestered  (he  said)  in  my  old  age  as  if 
by  midge  stings  (mUthensticMnj  and,  to  crown  all, 
I  have  the  honor  of  being  consulted,  from  time 
to  time,  by  an  extra-supor-Cbristian,  Mr.  Forster 
(resident  at  Brussels),  as  to  whether  1  beUeve  the 
souls  of  the  lower  order  of  animaU<  come  within 
the  scope  of  redlemp^ion— whether,  in  fact,  bugs 
and  roiages  are  to  be  partakers  of  heavenly  bliss. 
If  thev  arc,  lam  threatened  with  them  hereafter, 
and  therefore  shall  find  those  well-known  'an- 
imal spirits '  with  which  I  have  made  such  close 
acquaintance  on  the  Orinoco,  hymning  their 
songs  of  praise.'' 

From  Nebraska  he  had  been  requested  to 
pronounce  his  opinion  on  the  **  whereabouts  " 
of  the  swallows  in  winter.  Yamhagen  asked 
him  if  this  was  not  an  open  queetion.  **  Yes,** 
he  replied,  '*  I  know  as  little  about  it  as  any- 
body ;  but  I  have  not  written  that  to  the 
people  at  Nebraska,  because  we  ought  nerer 
to  confess  such  a  thmg." 

It  is  difficult  to  believe  audi  an  instance  of 
sanctified  prejudice  as  thia :-» 

"  The  vilest  fellow  of  the  whole  concern  is 


Privy-Coundllor  N- 


^^,  a  mean  raeak  aid 
hypocrite,  full  of  hatred  and  venom.  'Tbo 
Garcia  cannot  sing  here,'  he  said  some  time 
ago, '  she  is  too  '*  red  "  for  tliat ; '  every  represen* 
tation  that  her  singing  would  not  be  red,  being  ia 
vain,  I  at  last  said  to  him,  '  Well,  then,  send  to 
Bcthania,*  and  let  the  deaconesses  sing.'  He 
will  be  happy  to  sec  me  undei^ound.** 

Privy-Councillor  N waa  not  alone  in 

this  charitable  wish: — 
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It  was  said,  on  the  presence  of  Hamboldt, 
the  day  before  yesterday  (25th  September,  I853)> 
at  the  sitting  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Boards  that  tbo 
parsons  had  had  among  them  their  worst  enemy, 
the  Naturalist,  who  had  put  them  all  to  shame, 
and  before  whom  all  their  humbng  and  deceit 
vanished.  '  AbelUno  (a  famous  band(t)  among 
you,'  one  might  have  called  out  to  them." 

Kingcraft  fares  no  better  than  priestcraft 
in  his  hands  :^- 

"  And  then  the  cheering  sight  of  four  Crown 
Princes  and  Heirs  Apparent :  the  one  a  pale 
sciatic  creature,  tlie  next  a  besotted  Icelander^ 
the  third  a  blind  political  fanatic,  and  the  fourth 
obstinate,  opinionated,  and  feeblo-witted.  Such 
is  the  future  monarchical  world  I " 

The  date  is  June,  1842 ;  and  the  translator 
states,  in  a  note,  that  the  four  meant  were 
the  Crown  Prince  of  Wirtemberg  and  the 
heirs  apparent  (now  kings)  of  Denmark,  Hanr 
over,  and  Bavaria. 

In  January,  1S42,  the  king  of  Pnisata 
came  to  England  to  attend  t&  christeniBg 
of  the  Prince  of  Wales.!  Humboldt  aeconk* 
panied  him,  thougji  strongly  disararoviag 
the  expedition,  as  originating  with  fiuiueny 
and  as  likely  to  lead  to  "  an  intimate  umon 
with  the  Ai^giiean  Church  and  the  Tories- 
downright  ruin."  On  his  return  (Fetflroary 
24th»  1S42,)  he  called  on  Yamhagen:— 

"  Humboldt  has  given  me  a  very  fkvorable 
account  of  England.  At  court,  great  splendor, 
but  a  simple  Md  natural  mode  ojp  private  life ; 
conversation  easy  and  friendly,  and  good-natnied 
in  its  tone,  even  between  the  members  of  rival 
political  factions.  Peel  he  does  not  like,  did  not 
like  him  before,  says  that  he  looks  like  a  Dutch- 
man, is  rather  vain  than  ambitious,  has  narrow 
views.  Lord  Aberdeen's  taciturnity  is  invin- 
cible. It  has  not,  however,  the  effect  of  making 
folks  believe  he  could  if  he  would  say  something 
good.  Bunsen  has,  in  numerous  instances,  shown 
an  utter  want  of  tact :  all  the  world  is  ogainsl 
him.    The  king  more  than  ever  disposed  to  take 

*  House  of  Protestant  Sisters  of  Meroy  hi  Beriia. 
— Tb. 

t  The  following  Ihics,  forming  part  of  the  de- 
scription of  the  assemblage  at  the  ceremony,  by 
Leigh  Hunt,  are  said  by  the  editor  of  his  **  Poetical 
Works"  to  allude  to  the  king  of  Prussia  and  A* 
Von  Humboklt — 

"  And  princes,  and  the  ^ial  king, 
With  the  wise  companioning  ; 
And  the  mild  manhood,  by  whose  side 
Walks  daily  forth  his  two  years'  brids.** 
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hh  part  Eren  Englishmen  sajr,  '  The  whole 
affair  of  the  king's  joamejr  is  onlj  an  intrigue 
of  Bunsen's.*  •* 

Humboldt's  treatment  of  the  prince  con-i* 
sort  was  alone  sufficient  to  iffore  the  inao* 
curacy  tmd  ]>eryer8itT  of  ms  impressions, 
and  the  tenacitr  ef  his  prejudices,  when  his 
self-love  had  been  wounded.  Instead  of 
thanking  him  immediately  fbr  the  first  vol- 
ume of  the  <'  Kosmos,"  the  prince  waits  till 
be  has  read  it,  and  then  (February  7th, 
1847)  writes  a  very  flattering  letter,  which 
ends  thus : — 


''  May  Heaven,  of  whose  '  revolving  seas  of 
li^ht  and  terraces  of  stars '  you  have  given  as  so 
noble  a  description,  presegro  yoo  for  many  yean 
to  the  Fatherland,  toe  world,  and  to  '  BdDsmos' 
itself,  in  nnimpaircd  freshness  of  body  and 
mind.    Tliis  is  the  sincere  wish  of 

"  Yours  very  sincerely^  Alb^bt.*' 

A  copy  of  **  Catterwood'iB  Views  in  Cen- 
tral America''  accompanied  the  letter. 
Humboldt  thus  comments  on  the  epistle  and 
the  gift: — 

**  Aa  to  Prince  Albert,  I  had,  at  his  reqaest, 
when  he  was  at  Stolseofols,  or^red  a  copy  of 
my  '  Eosmos '  to  be  laid  in  his  apartment,  and 
he  had  the  politeness  not  to  thank  me  for  it. 
Now  the  black  bird  *  has  made  himpolite,  at 
least  partly  that,  and  partly  -»— s  Eie  makes 
me  speak  of '  revolving  sens  of  l^ht  and  terrace* 
of  stars ; '  a  Cobnrg  reading  of  my  t^t,  qmta 
Ei^lUkf  from  Windsor,  where  all  is  full  of  ter- 
races. In  '  Eosmos '  there  occurs  once  the  ex- 
pression itar<arpet,  to  esplain  the  starless  spots 
made  by  openings  in  the  nrmament.  The  book 
on  Mexican  monnments,  which  he  makes  me  a 
present  afy  I  bought  two  years  ago.  A  fine  illus- 
trated edition  of  Lord  Byron's  works  would 
have  been  a  more  delicate  compliment.  It  is 
strange,  too,  that  he  never  mcnttons  Queen  Vic- 
toria ;  who,  perhaps,  does  not  find  my  book  on 
nature  sufficiently  Christian.  Yon  see,  I  judge 
severely  when  princes  write.'' 

A  week  later  he  writes : — 

"  Ton  were  right  in  scolding  me  for  my  too 
great  severity  against  the  man  ot  the  star^ter- 
races.  I  am  severe  only 'with  the  mighty  ones, 
and  this  man  made  an  nncomfortable  impression 
on  me  at  Stolzenfcls.  '  I  know  that  you  sym* 
pathixe  greatly  with  the  misfortanes  of  the  Sos- 
siaa  Poles.  Unfortunately,  the  Poles  are  as 
little  deserving  of  our  sympathy  as  ike  Iriak^* 
mihi  dixit !  And  we  are  the  handsome  husband 
of  the  queen  of  Great  Britain  1 " 

It  is  diffictdt  to  conceive  anv  thing  more 
ungracious  or  unjust.  That  tne  remark  on 
the  Russian  Poles  and  the  Irish  was  ever 
made  in  sober  seriousness  by  his  royal  high- 
ness, is  in  the  highest  degree  improbable. 
He  was  not  boimd  to  know  that  Humboldt 
already  possessed  Catterwood's  work,  or 
would  have  preferred  a  handsome  edition  of 

*  The  Prussian  Order  of  the  Black  Eogle. 
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Byron ;  and  if  we  were  to  choose  between 
star-terraces  and  star-carpets,  we  should  say 
that  Btar-terraoes  is  the  less  prosaic  meta* 
phor  of  die  two. 

The  Grand  Duke  of  Weimar  adopted  a 
decisive  and  summary  mode  of  parrying  a 
still  more  misohievous  attack  contained  in 
an  extract  from  the  diary  % — 

"  Once  after  a  ^tleman  not  belonging  to  the 
nobility  (Burgerhcher)  had  left  the  company,  he 
(the  grand  duke)  expressed  with  groat  satisfac- 
tion the  comfortable  feeling,  Q^ow  we  are 
amongst  ourselves.'  Another  time,  when  it  was 
noticra  that  there  were  thirteen  at  the  dinner- 
table,  he  replied,  consoHngly,  that  '  there  were 
two  commoners  {Bvirgerlwir\  amongst  them, 
who  did  not  count  for  any  thing  1 '  And  this 
he  told  Humboldt  in  French,  because,  as  he 
said,  '  these  two  wonld  not  understand  that.' " 

The  grand  duke  wrote  on  the  margin  op- 
posite the  passage,  "  This  is  a  lie. — ^Earl 
Alexander,'^  and  then  deposited  the  book  in 
the  library  at  Weimar. 

Humboldt  has  been  equally  imlucky  in 
the  attempt  to  turn  the  ihike  of  Coburg>- 
Gotha  into  ridicule,  fbr  aspiring  to  the  tiUe 
of  the  king  of  Eastphalia.  We  are  ssstxred 
that  this  was  a  project  of  CSxevalier  Btmsen's, 
and  waa  never  rejgtjtded  by  the  duke  cr  the 
kin^  of  Prussia  in  any  o^er  light  than  as  a 
sub|ect  of  jocularity. 

It  may  be  some  oonsolatSon  to  the  prince 
consort  to  find  that  no  amount  of  deference, 
and  no  height  of  celebrity,  are  sufficient  to 
protect  Humboldt's  correspondents  from  his 
malice,  if  there  is  an  ambiguous  or  infelici* 
tous  phrase  to  fasten  upon.  He  is  not  quite 
content  with  Manzoni's  most  elaborate  epis« 
tie,  and  when  Metteraich  compliments  him, 
on  his  eightieth  birthday,  with  having  made 
a  noble  use  of  his  fortune  moraUj  he  dryly 
remarks, "  The  phrase  *  votre  fortune  morale' 
is  very  freely  applied."  Madame  do  lieven 
fttres  nearly  as  oadly  as  the  prince  consort : — 

"  Madame  de  Qnitzow,  who  has  never  written 
to  me  for  the  last  twenty-five  years,  wants  to 
know  fVom  me,  whether  the  Emperor  Paul,  dur- 
ing the  epoch  of  his  political  insanity,  had 
caused  the  proposal  to  oe  made  by  Kotscbue, 
that  instead  of  the  armies,  the  ministers  of  for-  ^ 
eign  affairs  should  engage  in  single  combat.  I 
was  at  that  time  (1799  and  1800),  traversing  the 
Delmof  South  America,  and  had  no  knowledge 
whatever  of  the  anecdote  which  the  Bussian 
princess  (who,  as  il  now  appears  to  roe,  has  a 
very  strong  leaning  towards  western  ideas  and 
predilections),  wishes  to  havo  authenticated. 
According  to  rather  untrustworthy  occonnts 
which  I  have  gathered,  the  proposal  was,  that 
tlie  monorcbs  themselves,  not  the  ministers,  - 
should  enter  the  lisu  for  the  dael." 

No  one  would  suppose  that  he  had,  by  as- 
siduous court,  invited  a  communication.  Her 
letter  to  him  begins:  — 
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*  "Yous  ne  m'aycs  pas  oabli^,  mon  cber 
baron.  Jo  lo  sais  par  deax  messages  bienTeil- 
lants  que  le  baron  JBrockhausen  nraport^  do 
TOtre  part.  Jo  Tai  bien  chax^  do  Tons  en  temo- 
Igner  ma  yivo  reconnaissance,  mais  jo  tronve 
mieox  encore  do  toqs  la  diro  moi-mSme.  An- 
jonrd'hni  jo  la  fais  senrir  do  passeport  h.  nne 
question  que  jo  me  permets  do  vous  adresser." 

Then  comes  the  inquiry ;  Paul's  proposal, 
as  she  states  it,  being  tnat  the  belligerent 
powers,  great  and  small,  should  submit  their 
cniarrel  to  trial  b^  battle  in  the  persons  of 
their  ministers,  Fitt,  Thugut,  etc. :  whether 
they  were  to  form  two  parties,  or  fight  a 
quadrilateral  or  quinquelateral  duel,  does  not 
I  appear.  As  Francis  the  First  challenged 
Charles  the  Fifth,  and  Frederic  William  of 
Prussia  and  Oeoi^  the  Second  had  ar- 
ran^;ed  the  preliminaries  of  a  meeting,  the 
notion  of  a  combat  between  monardis  was 
too  commonplace  to  have  fastened  on  the 
imagination  of  the  czar. 

Tne  sentence  passed  by  Humboldt  and 
Vamhagen  on  Lord  Normanby  loses  force 
by  exaggerated  severity  and  coarseness  of 
expression.  On  the  8th  March,  1858,  Vam- 
hagen writes  :— 

"Hamboldt  sends  me,  with  some  friendly 
lines,  the  book  of  the  Marquis  of  Normanby  on 
the  RoTolntion  of  1 848.  He  calls  it  an  indiscreet 
and  almost  silly  book.  I  call  it  a  stupid,  and, 
as  far  as  its  contents  are  concerned,  a  treacher- 
ous one;  it  shows  how  injurious  it  is  to  have 
any  thing  to  do  with  diplomatists,  especially  with 
an  uQomcial  one,  as  the  marquis  then  was,  to 
whom  both  Lamartine,  as  well  as  Cayaignac, 
have  lent  too  ready  an  oar.  Ho  is  one  of  dullest 
and  most  tedious  Englishmen  that  oyer  existed.'* 

On  the  9th  of  March,  1858:— 

''  Bead  farther  in  Normanby.  He  is  a  poor 
simpleton,  but,  by  means  of  his  ill-wntten 
(schulechten)  book,  one  Icams  how  to  understand 
sufficiently  the  contemptibility  of  Louis  Philippe, 
the  baseness  of  Gnizot — the  destructiye  influences 
of  sneaks  and  ro^es.  Moreoyer,  he  is  a  master 
in  the  art  of  tomng  down  all  that  is  most  ani- 
mated and  buoyant  in  these  mighty  eyents  lo 
mortal  tedionsaess." 

Lord  Normanby's  book  was  not  of  a  na- 
ture to  do  much  mischief  to  those  whose 
characters  he  attacked,  but  so  far  as  his  own 
reputation  was  concerned,  it  had  better  hare 
been  suppressed. 

We  can  only  venture  to  copy  apart  of  the 
remarks  on  French  personi^fes  and  politics 
in  January,  1852 : — 

"  About  one  o'dock  Humboldt  called.  He 
is  wonderfhlly  aodye  for  his  years  I  He  is  in- 
dignant at  the  coup  eT^tat  in  J^rance,  the  cxer- 
dso  of  brute  force,  the  arbitrary  banishments,  but 
especially  at  the  confiscation  of  the  Orleans 
property.    The  king  at  first  was  in  high  glee. 


He,  as  well  as  the  court,  thought  little  of  the 
crime  committed  against  the  peopio  and  their 
representatiyes ;  against  justice,  and  in  yiolation 
of  a  solemn  oath.  But  that  tho  adventurer  al- 
lows uniyersal  suffrage  to  remain ;  that  bo  leans 
upon  the  people  and  practises  socialism,  and, 
aboye  all,  that  he  aspires  to  an  imperitd  crown, 
this  it  is  which  malces  them  hate  him !  '* 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  higher 
classes  in  England  did  not  become  alive  to 
the  full  extent  of  the  outrage  against  law 
justice,  and  morality  perpetrated  by  the 
cot^p  cPHaif  until  the  confiscation  of  the  Or- 
leans property,  a  foc^sh  as  well  as  wicked 
measure,  yet  certainly  not  equalling  in  atroc- 
itv  the  bloodshed,  the  peijmy,  ana  the  rest 
or  the  wholesale  robbery  involved  in  tho 
usurpation.  On  the  5th  February,  1852, 
Humboldt  writes:— 

"  It  has  oyer  been  my  opinion,  that  eyen  the 
wildest  republic  can  neyer  do  as  great  and  last- 
ing injury  to  the  intellectual,  progress  of  man- 
kind, and  to  its  consciousness  of  its  inherent 
titles  of  honor,  as  le  nfgime  de  mon  onde,  U  cfes- 
potisme  Alair€,  dogmatique,  mtelleux,  whicli  avails 
Itself  of  all  the  contriyances  of  cirilization  to  make 
the  will  and  caprice  of  one  man  paramount." 

The  regime  de  mon  oncUf  hesides  its  pres- 
ent degrading  and  demoralising  influence, 
is  laying  the  train  for  an  incalculable  amoont 
of  future  misery.  If  it  lasts  many  years 
longer,  the  French  will  have  unlearnt  all 
they  had  painfully  learnt  of  parliamentary  or 
representative  ^^ovemment,  and  tiieir  return 
to  free  institutions  wiU  be  the  signal  for  a 
new  succession  of  disorders,  ending  probably 
in  a  fresh  resort  to  despotism. 

It  is  one  of  the  redeeming  points  about 
Humboldt,  that  he  is  invarialuy  dear-sighted 
and  unoompromising  when  liberty  is  at  stake, 
and  is  fired  with  just  anger  whenever  a  tale 
of  oppression  is  repeated  to  him.  Thus, 
when  Mr.  Brooks  received  honors  instead  of 
punishment  for  his  dastardly  attack  on  Mr. 
Sunmer,  Humboldt  writes : — 

'*  Thus  the  infamous  party,  which  sells  negro 
children  of  fifty  pounds*  weight,  and  gives  away 
canes  of  honor  (as  the  Russian  Emperor  does 
swords  of  honor,  and  as  Qrafo  (asnrceon)  makes 
noses  of  honor),  proying  that  all  wbito  iBboren 
had  also  better  bo  slayes  tlian  freemen,— has 
triumphed.    What  a  monstrosity ! " 

In  a  literary  and  scientific  point  of  view, 
the  letters  in  which  Humboldt  consults  Vam- 
hagen about  the  y  Kosmos,"  are  most  valu- 
able in  the  collection.  Yarnhagcn  combined 
a  mastery  of  languase,  and  a  feucity  of  style, 
with  a  precision  of  uiought  and  a  refinement 
of  judgment,  which  are  rarely  foimd  united. 
He  was  regarded  by  his  illustrious  friend, 
who  mistrusted  himself  in  the  mechanical 
parts  of  authorship,  as  an  oracle  for  form 
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and  exprefsion ;  *'  You  alone  are  my  literary 
counseUor,  vou  in  whom  depth  of  feeling  is 
blended  with  so  wonderfblly  nannonious  tal- 
ent of  expression.^  He  transmits  his  proof- 
sheets,  with  the  re<|ae8t  to  hare  notea  on  a 
separate  leaf  what  is  to  be  altered,  and  par- 
ticularly what  is  to  be  substitated,  and  on 
receiving  them  back,  he  exclaims,  *'  A  thou- 
sand thanks.  I  haye  adopted  all — ^foUowed 
erery  hint"  The  title  of  the  "Kosmos" 
waslonR  and  anxiously  disputed,  and  the 
entire  plan  will  be  found  developed  and  ex- 
plainea  in  the  letters. 

Indisputably  the  most  interesting  of  the 
letters  reprinted  from  the  Autograpn  Book, 
are  Prince  Mcttemich's.  In  one  of  them 
(May  10, 1846)  he  makes  a  strange  avowal : — 

"  J'ai  dans  Tace  oU  la  vie  prend  one  direction, 
^prouvd  un  penchant,  que  je  me  permettrais  de 
qnalificr  d'imststible,  pour  lea  sciences  cxactes 
et  natnrelles,  et  nn  d^goftt  que  J'appellerais  ab- 
sola  ponr  la  vio  d'affiures  proprement  dites,  si 
je  n'avais  vainca  mon  d€;;o(it  irr^istd  k  mon 
penchant.  C'eat  le  sort  qui  dispose  des  hommes, 
et  leurs  qualitds  corome  leurs  defiiats  di^cident 
de  leurs  carrilres.  Le  sort  m'a^loigndde  ce 
quo  j'uurais  touIu,  et  il  m'a  engsgd  dau^  la  voie 
que  JO  n'ai  point  choisie." 

On  the  subject  of  another  letter,  Yam- 
hagen  remarks  in  his  diary  of  the  2d  of 
April,  1640 :— 

"  A  long  autograph  letter  from  Princo  Met- 
temich  turned  up  at  home.  Ho  declares  my 
picture  of  tho  Vienna  Congress  to  be  perfectly 
true,  with  some  slight  exceptions  that  could  bo 
easily  set  right.  He  himself  circumstantially 
confirms  tho  relation  of  the  arrival  in  Vienna  of 
the  news  of  Napoleon  having  left  Elba— a  letter 
of  historical  vaJae  1 " 

This  helps  to  complicate  what  was  already 
an  historical  puzzle  and  a  very  curious  case 
of  conflicting  evidence.  The  statement  con- 
firmed by  Mettemich  is  that  the  first  intelli- 
gence of  Napoleon's  departure  firom^  Elba 
was  receivea  by  the  pnnce  at  six  in  the 
morning  of  the  7th  March,  in  a  despatch 
firom  the  Austrian  consul  at  Genoa,  which, 
Bot  guessinff  its  importance,  he  did  not  open 
till  near  eight.  Bdbre  nine  he  had  person- 
ally communicated  it  to  his  imperial  master, 
^e  emperor  of  Russia,  and  the  lung  of  Prus- 
sia. He  then  requested  the  attendance  of 
the  ministers  plenipotentiary,  who  were  ie- 
norant  of  what  had  happened  till  he  told 
them.  This  is  Vamhagen's  version.  M. 
Villemain's  C^  Souvenirs  Contemporains  ") 
is,  that  the  news  arrived  by  a  message  from 
Sardinia  to  the  court  of  Austria  on  the  even- 
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ing  of  the  5th  of  March,  during  the  repre- 
sentation of  some  tableaux  vivans  at  the 
palace.  Sir  Walter  Scott  (**  Lifo  of  Napo- 
leon*^ says  that  the  announcement  was 
made  to  tne  congress  by  Talle^Tand  on  the 
11th  of  March,  and  that  laughter  was  the 
first  emotion  that  it  excited  from  almost 
every  one. 

If  we  may  put  faith  in  "  Recollections  by 
Rogers "  (p.  208)  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
told  him  that  he  fthe  duke)  received  the  first 
intelligence  from  Lord  Burghersh,  then  min- 
ister at  Florence ;  that  the  instant  it  came,  1 
he  communicated  it  to  every  member  of  the 
congress,  and  that  **  they  all  laughed,  the 
emperor  of  Russia  most  of  all."  Now  an 
emment  judge,  who  still  adorns  the  bench, 
asked  the  duke  at  Strathfieldsaye  whether 
he  remembered  the  lau^h,  and  he  has  fa- 
vored us  with  the  following  note  of  the  re- 
ply:— 

" '  Langh  I  No ;  we  didn't  langh.  We  said, 
"  Where  will  ho  go  ?  "  And  Talleyrand  said, 
"  I  can't  say  where  he  will  go ;  but  I'll  under- 
take to  say  where  he'll  not  go,  and  that  is  to 
Franco."  Next  day,  when  we  met,  tho  noAvs 
had  come  that  ho  had  gone  to  France,  and  wo 
laughed  at  Talleyrand.  That's  tho  only  lau^rh 
IrecoUoct.'  Then  he  tamed  to  anotlicr  bod- 
ject" 

It  were  a  waste  of  time  to  try  to  reconcile 
these  statements,  but  an  impressive  warning 
against  undue  confidence,  in  even  the  most 
trustworthy  reminiscences,  may  be  drawn 
from  them. 

Vamhagen  died  in  October,  1858 ;  Hum- 
boldt not  till  May  6th,  1859.  Tho  last  letter 
in  the  collection  is  one  frt)m  him  to  Miss 
Assing,  condoling  with  heron  their  joint  be- 
reavement. He  calls  her  his  dear,  beloved, 
intellectual  friend;  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  she  enjoyed  the  full  confidence 
and  esteem  of  both  the  eminent  men  who 
are  so  closely  bound  together  in  her  book. 
This,  in  our  opinion,  aggravates  her  ^uilt  in 
bringing  them  before  the  public  in  this  fash- 
ion ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  merited 
censtire  she  has  incurred  by  her  indiscretion 
will  have  some  effect  in  preventing  future 
offences  of  the  sort.  One  of  the  principal 
suffbrers  from  Humboldt's  caustic  pen  and 
tongue,  predicates  that  worse  is  yet  to  come ; 
and  if  no  more  scandal  or  malice  should  be 
produced  from  autograph  books  or  diaries 
to  wbich  he  intentionally  or  unintentionally 
contributed,  the  failure  of  the  supply  will 
certainly  not  arise  from  the  pover^  or  ex- 
haustion of  the  mine. 
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From  The  Satorday  Beriew,  7  July. 
THE  PRINCE   OF  WALES'  VISIT  TO  CAN- 
ADA. 
Before  Saturday  next,  the  Pnnce  of 
Wales  will  have  departed  on  his  graceful) 
and  by  no  means  unimportant,  nnssioa  to 
Canada.    He  will,  no  doubt,  go  chai^ged  to 
express,  with  the  warmth  wmch  the  good 
feelins  of  the  Canadians  towards  this  country 
60  well  deserves,  the  afiectionate  regard  of  her 
majesty  for  that  noble  portion  of  her  domin- 
ions :  and  ho  will  find,  in  the  most  thoroughly 
English  of  all  our  colonies,  a  truly  English 
welcome  and  the  response  of  truly  English 
hearts.    In  addition  to  the  sentiments  of  the 
oueen,  he  may  safely  undertake  to  convey  to 
ttie  Canadians  the  sincere  s^patbv  and^  warm 
interest  of  the  Enclish  nation.    Great  in  her- 
self, England  is  &ubly  great  in  the  nations 
of  which  she  has  had  the  happiness  to  become 
the  parent,  and  of  which,  if  one  has  unfortu- 
nately parted  from  her  side  in  anger,  the  rest 
are  stiu  united  to  her  in  tbo  bond  of  a  free 
and  affectionate  connection,  and  destined,  we 
may  hope,  one  day  to  pass,  by  an  amicable 
transition,  into  the  higher  and  more  respona- 
blo  state  of  perfect  independence.    Ominous 
as  affairs  may  appear  in  Europe,  we  do  not 
believe  that  the  star  of  Old  England  is  yet 
near  its  setting.  But,  if  disaster  niould  cone, 
hah  England  'inll  st^U  be  placed  bejrond  its 
reach.  Other  empires,  when  they  arrived  at 
the  time  mi^x^od  for  them  by  destiny, 
baTO  died,  and  left  no  r&s  of  diemselves 
behind.     Ours  would  survivo'italf  in  its  off- 
spring, and,  defying  fate  and  mortality, b© 
still  |;reat  from  the  rising  to  the  setting  sun.' 
It  is  m  vain  that  our  rivals  and  enemies  mark 
our  weak  points,  gloat  over  the  ^ncicd  sj'mp- 
ioms  of  decay,  and  predict  our  approaching 
fall.    The  fall  of  the  parent  will  not  suffice 
unless  the  children  can  be  slain  with  the  same 
blow.    Lay  London  in  ashes,  and  the  spirit. 
of  St.  Stephen's  and  Westminster  Hall  will 
•remain  unscathed  from  Sydney  to  Toronto — 
it  will  remain  and  win  back  the  worid.  Quench 
the  glory  of  England — other  Englands  will 
survive  to  witness,  that  if  their  foundress 
was  neither  exempt  from  the  vices  which  at- 
tend imperial  destinies,  nor  from  the  common 
fate  which  seems  to  await  imperial  greatness, 
•he  was  not  actuated  only  by  the  vulgar  lust 
of  dominion,  and  that  her  spirit  was  not  un- 
generous nor  her  aims  low.    We  have  long 
given  up  not  only  the  attempt,  but  the  desire, 
to  make  our  colonies  subservient  to  the  petty 
purposes  of  commercial  monopoly.    Wo  can- 
not expect  them  to  add  directly  to  our  mili- 
tary strength  —  on  the  contrary,  it  may  with 
reason  be  argued  that  the  disper^on  of  our 
forces  over  the  world  which   their   defence 
requires  is  the  main  cause  of  our  military 
weakness.    We  have  come  to  regard  them 


as  what  they  truly  are — portions  of  the  greit- 
ness  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  and  portions  of 
that  greatness  which  are  nobler  and  purer 
than  the  rest,  because  they  are  untainted  by 
selfish  ambition,  unalloyed  by  the  memory  tf 
wrong,  unstained  by  blood.  These  are  the 
works  of  liberty.  It  is  in  vain  that  despotism 
endeavors  to  emulate  ihtm.  It  may  conquer, 
but  it  cannot  colonize ;  it  may  found  depen- 
dencies, and  govern  them  through  its  vicero]ri, 
but  it  cannot  fbnnd  and  train  to  maturity  a 
&ee  nation.  France  may  point  to  one  great 
colony.  It  is  a  colony  which,  Amnded  bjr  the 
most  powerful  and  illustrious  of  her  kincs, 
languished  under  hb  sway  and  that  of  m 
BUOoesBor,  and  was  inquired  with  vigor  and 
vitality  only  when  i^t  and  Wohe  transferred 
it  to  a  foreign,  but  a  more  generous,  rule. 
The  Wncc  of  Wales  will  see  a  French  popn- 
lation  amounting  to  about  three-quarters  of  a 
million,  livinfft  as  his  mother^s  subjects,  uudtf 
the  free  insUtutbns  of  England,  in  comnar- 
ative  tranquillity  and  oontentment,  wmle 
Franco  heraelf  has  plon^  from  revdution 
to  revoIuttoQ,  only  to  end  m  a  second  military 
despotism  worse  than  the  first  France  dreams 
only  of  adding  to  her  greatness  by  accewons 
of  territory,  to  bo  acquired  through  miKtafy 
agmssion  on  her  neighbors.  England  can 
deuberatel;^  look  forward  to  the  day  vhea 
loss  of  territory  will  add  to  her  greases**  hy 
raising  her  colonies  into  sister  and  confeder- 
ate  nations. 

After  traversing  Canada,  and  inaoguradng 

the  great  monument  of  her  rising  wealth  anu 

power,  the  prince  will  put  off  his  character  as 

'he  representative  of  her  miJesty,  and  pay  a 

vifflt'^.the  United  States.   May  the  presence 

of  the  deseojiant  of  George  111.,  as  a  ftiead 

and  guest  help  tbheal  the  old,  but  still  rank- 

Ibff  wound,  which  l^foWy  ^  ?»*»  *^**^^^ 

and  his  ancestor's  nainillliinfl*c^  ^    ^ 

utmost  period  of  ^«»an  lUNy^^iAJw 
elapsed  since  that  fatal  quarreini|^^ *•* 
man  who  fought  in  the  War  of  Inde^ 
on  either  sidle — who  suffered  by,  ^ 
sponsible  for,  the  Stamp  Act  or  the  a 
tion  of  the  Charter  of  Massachusetts 
long  been  in  his  crrave.  The  evil  policy 
then  guided  English  councils  —  whici  ^ 
the  councils  of  all  imperial  nations 
a^e — has  been  buried  with  the  past 
ush  statesmen  and  English  writers 
thousand  times  acknowledged  the  wro 
was  done,  not  by  the  English  nation, 
an  arbitrary  king,  a  corrupt  ministry,  a 


centui, 
struggled,  with  petty  covetousness,  to  fettei 
and  monopolize,  there  has  sprung  up,  under^ 
the  ^nial  mfiuence  of  unchartered  rreedom,    , 
a  mighty  trade,  not  only  linking  the  two  na- 1 
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tuHiB  together,  but  making  the  promeiity  of 
each  absolutely  essential  to  that  of  the  ower. 
Wo  arOf  iu  blood,  in  langua^Of  in  reli^n,  in 
all  the  highest  elements  of  nationahty,  but 
two  portions  of  the  same  people,  and  the  great 
intellects  of  England  rule  where  the  English 
crown  rules  no  more.  Yet  England  and 
America  are  not  friends— or,  if  they  are,  their 
friendship  is  hidden  deep  in  their  hearts,  and 
masked  oy  the  outward  aiq)earance  of  jeal- 
ousy and  didike.  We  care  not  to  analyze  the 
causes  of  this  state  of  things.  The  unhappy 
bickerings  which  from  time  to  time  arise  out 
of  our  proximity  as  imperial  powers  on  the 
American  continent  have  creatlv  contributed 
to  keep  it  alive.  Some  ofthe  blame  must  be 
borne  by  English  demagogues,  who,  holding 
up  American  mstitutions  for  the  imitation  of 
a  community  to  whose  social  condition  Ihey 
arc  wholly  unsuited,  provoke  expressions  of 
inconsiderate  antipathy  against  the  institu- 
tions themselves  and  the  nation  to  which  they 
belong.  Satirical  writers,  painting  American 
society  with  the  unavoidable  one-«idedness  of 
caricature,  and  foi^etting  that  a  young  com- 
mercial nation  cannot  atonco  rival  the  polish 
which  the  social  aristocracy  of  old  nations  has 
attmned  after  ages  of  barbarism,  have  left  en- 
venomed arrows  in  the  side  of  American  self- 
respect  The  surface  of  American  politics, 
which  is  their  worst  part,  has  alone  met  our 
eyes,  and  habituated  us  to  speak  with  some- 
what shallow  contempt  of  a  system  under 
which  an  empire  has  grown  to  greataess  in 
the  brief  space  of  three  generations.  If  the 
Prince  of  Wales  can  do  any  thing  towards 
the  production  of  a  kinder  feeling  between 
the  nations,  he  will  have  rendered  thus  early 
in  life  a  great  service  to  the  state  and  to  the 
English  race.  There  are  few  Englbhmen 
who  do  not  most  sincerely  wi^  that  such  may 
be  the  result  of  his  expedition. 

The  prince  is  begmning  public  life  early 
in  representing  the  queen  on  this  occasion. 
He  is  only  in  his  nineteenth  year ;  and  on  his 
return  m>m  America  he  is  to  resume  his 
studies  at  Oxford,  and  afVerwards  at  Cam- 
bridge. Will  not  the  coolness  of  his  youthful 
head  be  rather  severely  tried  by  the  ineease 
of  loyidty  —  that  incense  whose  overpower^ 
ing  fumes  give  kings  only  too  much  right  to 
bo  destitute  of  common  sense  ?  He  must  re- 
member that  the  severe^  whom  he  repre- 
sents is  the  principal  object  of  the  enthusiasm 
which  will  attend  his  progress,^  and  that,  so 
far  as  he  is  himself  its  object,  it  b  the  expres- 
mon  of  affectionate  expectations  which  it  must 
be  the  aim  of  his  life  as  a  man  and  a  sover- 
eign to  fulfil.  It  is,  perhaps,  not  a  bad  thing, 
«8  far  as  his  future  academical  career  is  con- 
cemed,  that  he  should  at  onoe  ]^t  his  oduoa* 
tiontosome  use,  andleam  that  his  stodies  are, 
or  ought  to  boi  iMt  a  mera  boyish  task,  but  a 


real  preparation  for  the  world.  Public  action 
is  prpbably  the  best  antidote  to  those  corrupt- 
ing and  degrading  influences  which  beset  the 
youth  of  princes.  It  is  indolence,  joined  to 
passion  and  opportonity,  that  has  too  often 
made  the  histmy  of  an  iveir-apparent  one  of 
family  misery  and  personal  disgrace.  It  is 
hard  enough  for  one  to  whom  the  highest 
honor  and  beimdless  wedth  come  without 
efiort,  who  can  never  feel  the  bracing  efiects 
of  struggling  with  early  difficulties,  or  the 
salutary  influences  of  e<^ual  ftiend^ip,  to  be 
on  a  level  in  all  pmnts  ot  character  with  other 
men ;  but  his  best  chance  is  an  early  fiuniliar- 
it^  with  the  real  duties  and  responsibilities  of 
his  h^  {daee  in  life.  The  prince  must  see 
how  it  &res  in  the  present  age  with  ityyalty 
unsupported  by  personal  merit  Ho  may  ob- 
serve that  the  Candide  of  Voltaire's  story 
might  again  sup  with  six  throneless  kings. 
He  must  perceive  that  of  him,  too,  an  cftbrt 
will  be  required,  if  he  is  to  transmit,  as  he 
will  receive,  a  secure  and  honored  throne. 
We  acmnr  well  of  his  expedition.  Ho  goes 
under  the  auspices  of  a  colonial  minister  de- 
servedly popuuu*  in  the  colonies  as  the  consist- 
ent friend  of  a  liberal  and  generous  system 
of  administration.  His  own  demeanor,  if  it 
is  in  Canada  what  it  is  in  England,  will  cer- 
tainly lose  no  hearts.  May  bis  voyage  be 
pro^roos,  his  mission  successful,  and  his  ro- 
tum  nfe  and  happy  1 

From  Tho  Spectator,  14  July. 

THE  BOYAL  VISIT  TO  CANADA  AND 
WASHINGTON. 

Thsouohout  a  vast  exteAt  of  territory 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  prepara- 
tions are  in  active  progress  to  receive  one 
particular  young  gentleman  now  nearly  nine- 
teen years  of  age.  Grave  senators,  govern- 
ors, military  and  civil,  British  and  foreign, 
houses  of  legislature,  courts  of  justice,  chiun- 
bers  of  commerce,  municipalities,  guilds,  pro- 
fe8au>nal  and  industrial— corps  of  volunteers, 
households  that  cannot  be  counted,  and  that 
auffust  giant^the  mob— all  these  from  the 
LaLe  of  the  Woods,  to  the  Bay  of  Fundy, 
from  Maine  to  Florida,  are  watching  the  de- 
parture of  Albert  Edward  Prince  of  Wales 
calculating  the  time  which  it  will  take  £>r 
him  to  traverse  the  Atlantio«  reckoning  the 
stages  of  his  dicuitous  route  in  her  nugestv's 
North  American  colonies,  and  counting  uie 
day  when  he  will  appear  on  the  ffroimd  of 
the  federal  republic,  until  he  shall  actually 
be  a  guest  in  Uie  White  House  at  Wa8hin||- 
l  ton.  All  these  innumerable  circles  of  soci- 
ety are  debating  with  themselves  what  they 
shaU  do  to  sLnudise  the  arrival  and  trarels 
of  this  youthful  voyi^ri  and  are  antieioat- 
ing  the  pleaMixe  and  distinotion  which  snail 
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then  be  exchanged.  The  mofraHst  mi^ht 
smile  in  surveying  tMs  great  map  of  agita- 
tion, attho  effect  which  royalty  can  produce, 
not  only  in  the  off-lying  possessions  of  the 
British  Crown,  but  eren  in  those  British 
colonies  which  some  time  since  repudiated 
their  king,  and  have  since  claimed  to  be  con- 
sidered a  nation  independent  and  equal  with 
oursehres.  But  there  is  indeed,  a  deep  moral 
beneadi  the  surface  of  tins  commotion,  a 
moral  luckily  most  easy  to  read  and  most 
certain  to  fructify  under  its  present  cultiya- 
tion.  In  truth,  we  believe  that  no  event 
more  happy  for  England  has  ever  befallen, 
and  that  tne  great  American  Republic,  as 
well  as  the  United  Empire,  will  hereaiter 
have  reason  to  point  to  tne  day  when  Albert 
Edward  left  the  shores  of  England  to  make 
new  conquests  in  America. 

How  many  historical  reflections  flash  across 
the  mind !  How  long  is  it  since  a  royal  foot 
trod  the  shores  of  America!  How  long 
since  the  presumptive  wearer  of  a  British 
crown  was  there  ?  The  last  question  might 
be  answered  by  the  single  word — never. 
The  voung  Duke  of  Clarence  once  visited 
Haliiax,  we  believe,  when  he  was  a  junior 
officer  in  a  British  ship  of  war ;  but  nobodv 
recognized  in  him  the  William  the  Fourtn 
of  our  Ileform  Bill  days.  And  other  royal 
princes  have  shown  themselves ;  but  no  heir 
to  the  British  throne,  with  all  ike  presump- 
tion of  royalty  around  him,  has  ever  trodden 
the  shores  of  uiose  colonies,  severed  or  unsev- 
ered.  How  many  a  colonist,  how  many  a 
'*  citizen,"  will  like  a  political  Richard  Owen 
with  the  specimen  before  him,  speculate  upon 
the  actual  nature  of  royalty,  in  the  abstract 
and  in  the  concrete, — upon  its  functions  in 
the  world,  past,  present,  and  to  come,-» 
u]^n  the  broad  oistinction  between  coun- 
tries which  possess  the  institution,  and  those 
which  have  it  not?  How  Englishmen  will 
congratulate  themselves  that  they  still  pos- 
sess the  blessing ;  citizens  that  they  are  "  free 
teom  the  encumbrance."  And  yet  in  the 
mind  of  each  will  unquestionamy  lurk  a 
doubt  whether  the  advantage  is  so  absolutely 
on  the  one  side.  We  English  have  an  in- 
stitution which  enables  us,  through  every 
change  of  party,  through  every  variety  of 
the  political  sky,  throu^  every  mutation  of 
^  men  at  the  head  of  affairs,  to  pursue  our  way 
with  an  even  tenor,  the  whole  community  at 
any  one  period  making  very  nearly  the  prog- 
ress marsed  out  for  it,  whatever  may  be  tbe 
incapacities,  ineptitudes,  or  even  reluctances, 
of  the  men  entrusted  with  the  conduct  of  af- 
fairs. We  have  continued  our  course  from 
HagnaCharta  to  the  Reform  Bill  of  1832,  and 
shall  continue  it,  from  1832  even  unto  the 
measure  of  nineteen  hundred  and  whatever  it 
may  be,  without  any  power  on  thepart  of  Tory 


reactionary  or  "  Chartist  visionary  •*  to  dis» 
turb  the  peculiar  march  of  the  British  State. 
As  we  have  before  had  occasion  to  remark, 
that  course  has  been  distinguished  amongst 
nations  by  a  striking  peculiarity.  Our  "  rev- 
olutions''  have  been  wholly  unlike  most 
movements  so  called  on  the  Continent ;  we 
are  not  aware  of  a  single  exception  in  which 
the  people  moving  has  not  appealed  from 
lawless  acts  of  those  in  authority  to  the  es* 
tablished  and  acknowledged  law  of  the  land. 
Magna  Charta  was  but  a  declaratory  act,  as 
its  companion  statutes  were;  the  Petition  of 
Rights,  and  Bill  of  Rights,  belong  to  the 
same  series,  and,  by  the  bv,  the  British  com- 
munity resident  on  the  other  side  of  the  At- 
lantic did  but  appeal  to  the  law  of  the  land 
in  the  matters  of  taxation  against  the  arbi- 
trary usurpation  of  Oeorge  the  Third  and 
his  ministers.  It  was  the  king  and  his  un- 
lucky advisers  who  then  broke  the  law ;  the 
"  Revolution  "  was  theirs ;  and  we  have  al- 
ready had  to  acknowledge  the  strength  which 
we  English  people  have  derived  in  our  ulte- 
rior progress  through  that  noble  vindication 
of  law  on  the  part  of  our  American  brothers. 
By  the  same  act,  they  relieved  themselves 
from  the  "  encumbrance  **  of  royalty ;  we  are 
not  sure  but  what  many,  a  man  who  has  at- 
tended conventions  in  America  very  lately 
must  have  asked  himself  whether  even 
£450,000  a  year  would  not  be  a  cheap  cost 
for  the  working  of  any  machine  which  snould 
continue  the  affairs  of  the  Union  in  steady 
progress,  while  the  freest  action  should  re- 
main for  Parliament  and  ministers,  for  the 
whole  federation,  and  for  every  one  of  the 
thirty-three  States. 

But  if  questions  of  this  kind  hang,  as  it 
were,  around  the  back  chambers  of  the  mind« 
and  occupy  Psyche  during  the  slumbering 
periods  of  leisure,  they  wifi  not  appear  with 
sufficient  force  to  be  seen  in  the  broad  blaze 
of  the  festivities  attending  the  young  prince's 
path ;  not  a  shadow  of  mem  will  be  traced 
m  the  Uazing  sunshine  of  that  summer  visit ; 
not  a  thought  of  them  will  be  perceptible  in 
the  broad  grin  which  will  overspread  the 
whole  countenance  of  hospitable  society. 
The  great  fact  is,  that  all  the  differences 
which  have  happened  since  1783,  will  be 
condoned^  the  meeting  of  Wallace  and 
Bruce  was  as  nothing  compared  to  that  shake 
of  the  hands  between  Albert  Edward  Prince 
of  Wales,  and  James  Buchanan.  The  White 
House  will  be  the  ^reat  mansion  of  peace ; 
royalty  and  repubhcanism  will  lie  down  to- 
gether in  that  nrst  beginning  of  the  millen- 
nium. Hearts  royal,  and  hearts  republican, 
will  discover  that  there  is  in  truth  litde  dif- 
ference between  them.  Englishmen  are  the 
same  all  the  world  over,  under  whatever  in* 
stitations  they  may  recently  have  lived. 
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Thex  are  still  distiiiffiiitlied  by  identioally 
the  aame  qualities  and  aspirations,  and  not- 
ably b}i  these — the  faithful  love  of  law,  the 
energetic  impulse  to  make  opportunity  prof- 
itable, and  the  ceaseless  desire  to  do  as 
much  good  as  possible.    Terminate  the  dif- 
ferences that  have  ever  separated  England 
and  America,  and  enable  them  to  understand 
each  other  up  to  the  very  top  of  societv,  and 
how  much  may  they  not  hereafter  do  by 
their  united  force,  under  those  three  sacred 
impulses  I    Ever  since  the  close  of  last  cen- 
tury, the  Americans  have  been  in  the  habit 
of  confounding  the  action  and  motives  of  the 
English  crown  with  repudiation  of  law,  for- 
cible encroachment,  antagonism,  and  jeal- 
ousy, political  and  commerciaL    During  the 
reign  of  Queen  Victoria,  everv  one  of  these 
transatlantic  prejudices  has  been  softened 
to  such  an  extent,  that  each  one  is  now  ready 
for  removal,  and  we  see  the  whole  republic 
ea^ly  preparing  a  welcome  for  Queen  Vic- 
toria's successor.    On  the  other  hand,  Eng- 
lish society, — ^which  means  persons  of  great 
W€»alth  and  influence  living  in  the  upper  re- 
gions of  the  West-end,  remote  from  the  vul- 
gar commonwealth, — ^have  supposed  that  the 
American  republicans  are  rough,  unlettered, 
eager  to  show  their  independence  by  repell- 
ing all  gracious  influences,  and  anxious  to 
i^taliate  any  of  the  afironts  which  royalty 
may  have  put  upon  them.    Nor  are  these 
insults  entirely  ancient }  even  British  colo- 
nics imsevered,  have  had  within  very  few 
years  to  complain  that  they  sufiercd  from 
neglect  and  disparaffcment.    If  a  leading 
colonist  visited  England,  his  local  honors 
were  imrccognized ;  the  statesmanship  which 
ruled  in  the  Downing  Street  of  Australia,  or 
the  West  Indies,  found  itself  simply  in  lodg- 
ings in  the  political  suburbs  of  tne  imperial 
metropdis ;  and  many  who  come  full  of  loyal 
fervor  returned  soui^  by  offidal  coldness 
and  repudiation.    Nothing  has  contributed 
more  to  remove  that  untoward  feeling,  than 
the  genial  graciousness  with  which  Queen 
Victoria  has  received  representatives  of  the 
British  colonics  unsevered,  ay,  or  severed. 
And  now  the  first  gentleman  in  England  is 
^out  to  learn  by  personal  experience  the 
vigorous  cordiality,  and  tho  tasteful  cour- 
tesy, with  which  the  ItepubHo  of  America 
can  welcome  the  renewed  alliance. 

Nor  is  it  simply  a  matter  of  state  cere- 
mony; by  this  visit  an  influence  will  be 
created,  at  the  very  centre  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  most  favorable  to  every  good 
work  for  which  the  Americans  can  ask  our 
co-operation ;  and  while  recognizing  the  most 
absolute  equalitv  in  the  great  Ang^o-Saxon 
State  on  the  other  side,  we  may  say  an  in- 
fluence will  be  left,  in  the  verv  centre  of  the 
republic^  most  &vorable  to  all  that  we  Eng- 
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lishmen  can  wish.  The  joint  action  of  these 
influences  cannot  but  have  a  most  poweriul 
efiiect  in  enlarging  the  opportunitids  of  both 
countries,  in  adding  to  tneir  wealth,  in  in- 
creasing their  unit^  pursuit  of  knowledge, 
in  widening  and  elevating  every  form  of  so- 
cial happiness. 

From  The  Examiner,  23  June. 
TEMPTATION  OF  GERMANY. 

The  most  upright  of  men  in  private  life 
will  sometimes  have  the  misfortune  of  being 
in^  bad  odor  with  his  neighbors ;  his  con- 
science is  as  dear  as  a  saint  s,  he  knows  him- 
self innocent  of  all  the  u^ly  designs  imputed 
to  him,  ho  feels  that  with  a  few  words  of 
frank  explanation  he  has  it  in  his  power  to 
refute  aU  the  charges  against  him ;  a  eood 
opportunity  for  setting  himself  right  is  sul  he 
wants,  and  he  is  miserable  until  he  finds  one. 
Suddenly  he  hears  that  his  foremost  malif^- 
ers  are  collected  at  a  family  party,  and  being 
of  a  genial  nature,  the  happy  thought  strikes 
him  to  drop  in  and  regam  his  good  name 
oyer  a  glass  of  wine  or  a  cup  of  tea.  Pre- 
cisely and  literally,  according  to  the  Ifofi- 
iteur,  this  was  the  course  wmch  the  much- 
injured  emperor  of  the  French  took  with  the 
German  princes  assembled  at  Badl^n.  The 
honestest  of  men  in  public  life  did  exactly 
what  the  honestest  of  men  in  private  me 
would  have  done  in  like  circumstances ;  the 
parallel  is  perfect  even  to  the  blameless  bev- 
erage whicn  will  henceforward  be  as  famous 
for  the  recovery  of  character  as  hitherto  it 
has  been  for  the  loss  of  it.  The  Princess 
Marie  of  Baden  had  the  honor  not  only  of 
assisting  to  restore  the  emperor  his  reputa- 
tion, but  to  set  up  that  of  the  tea-table  itself. 
The  quiet  ^ye  o  dock  dinner  at  the  gnmd 
duke's  no  doubt  did  a  great  deal,  but  the 
duchess'  tea  crowned  all.  It  would  be  curi- 
ous if  it  was  "gunpowder,"  since  we  are 
carefully  assured  that  amon^  its  other  won- 
derful effects,  <'  it  has  consohdated  the  peace 
of  Europe." 

The  grand  result,  however,  was  this :  **  An 
end  was  put  to  the  unanimous  concert  of  ma- 
levolent reports  and  false  appredations." 
And  the  MonUmr  adds : — 

"  In  fact,  tho  emjieror,  by  going  to  expUun 
frankly  to  the  sovereigns  who  met  at  Baden  how 
his  policy  would  never  swervo  from  right  and 
josuce,  mnst  hsTO  impressed  such  distinguished 
and  anprejadiced  minds  with  the  conriction 
which  a  true  sentiment  honestly  expressed  al- 
ways conveys." 

A  pleasant  moral  fiction  this,  such  as  we 
are  accustomed  to  in  the  same  imaginative 
columns,  but  the  truth  of  the  matter,  we  be- 
lieve, is  that  the  emperor  soug[ht  an  inter- 
view with  the  prince  of  Prussia  onlyi  and 
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tlie  prince  evaded  Ike  iiMi4iUhy  the  olever 
diBTice  of  asking  all  the  small  potentates. 
The  emperor  vent  to  Baden  mnch  more  in 
the  character  of  a  tempter  than  of  an  injured 
innocent.  M.  About*s  pamphlet  tallies  i>er- 
fectly  with  the  plan  of  a  private  interriew 
wiUi  Prussia,  but  not  ^uite  bo  well  with  the 
general  card  to  the  httle  Crowns,  unless, 
with  deliberate  cruelty,  the  emperor  invited 
them  as  Mrs.  Bond  invited  the  ducks  to 
«<  come  and  be  killed."  The  pamphlet  is  an 
■dabocate  and  fervid  appeal  to  jhnissia  to 
head  a  German  union,  but  the  union  meant 
IB  of  the  kind  that  takes  place  between  a 
«hoal  of  minnows  and  the  duuek  who  devours 
thenu  It  is  to  be  a  union  on  the  Italian 
model,  voted  by  universal  sufirage,  and  the 
petty  sovereigns  are  again  to  disappear  like 
the  "st^arum  vulgus"  at  sunnse.  The 
pamphlet  describes  them  in  langua^  veiv 
flifferent  from  the  oily  phrases  of  the  joumaL 

*'  Ancient  fendalism  and  modem  diplomacy, 
and  the  eelflshness  and  blindness  of  a  swarm  of 
petty  princes,  wlio  bnv  and  sell  their  snbpects  as 
they  would  their  flocks,  has  divided  this  great 
nation  into  a  deplorable  mnltitndo  of  govern- 
ments. It  is  in  vain  that  the  German  princes, 
joagttcd  together  against  the  people,  have  formed 
a  ooinpact  for  the  maintenance  or  their  privileges. 
The  German  people  have  learned  that  it  is  use- 
loss,  and  almost  ridiculoos,  to  support  thirty- 
seven  different  governments,  when  one  alone 
would  be  snfficient." 

In  the  Moniteur  these  same  personages 
are  the  "distinguished  and  unj^ejudiced 
minds  "  on  which  the  emperor's  enchanting 
frankness  left  such  an  a«p^eable  impression. 
We  could  pardon  these  cbomed  states  a  ttnge 
of  prejudice  in  favor  of  their  own  existence, 
but  M.  About,  at  all  events,  supposes  them 
free  even  from  that  most  venial  weakness. 
He  even  expects  them  to  enter  with  enthusi- 
asm into  the  scheme  for  their  own  annihila* 
tion.  The  ducks  will  fly  to  be  eaten ;  the 
fry  will  jump  into  great  fish's  jaws,  with  an 
appetite  equal  to  his  own* 

"  We  are  hap^y  to  discover  that  Gennan 
unity  has  fonnd  its  centre,  its  mllying  point, 
and  nothing  could  be  more  agreeable  to  ns  than 
•to  behold  the  nation  groaping  itself  aromid  a 
firm  and  upright  mind.  If  nothing  occurs  to 
put  a  stop  to  tho  progress  of  this  pacific  revolu- 
tion it  may  bo  hoped  that  the  princes  themselves, 
carried  along  by  the  movesMnt  of  tfietr  people, 
will  bow  to  Uie  protecting  spirit  of  Prussia,  and 
that  the  unity  ot  Germany  will  be  vflTeeted  with- 
out the  shedding  of  a  single  drop  of  bktod." 

Observe  the  covered  menace  h^re,  as  usual 
with  French  cajolery.  There  is  an  unbloody 
road  to  German  umty,  if  the  parties  are  wise 
enough  to  follow  it}  if  not,  there  is  a  road 
colored  gules  indicated  with  sufficient  dis* 
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tmotness.  la  Pmaeia  to  take  it,  or  la 
Fnmce  ?  Both  together,  we  presume,  as  m 
the  previous  passage  we  find  Prussia  ex- 
horted "to  play  t£e  part  of  Piedmont*^ 
The  if om^eur  inay  well  call  this  "asigni&- 
eant  step." 


''  Prusshi  personifies  Gennan  nationality, 
ligioas  reform,  commercial  progress,  constitu* 
tional  liberalism;  she  is  the  greatest  of  really 
Qermanto  monarches;  consoenees  are  there 
more  free  and  ealightenmeat  more  widely  spread, 
political  rights  less  ezdnaive  than  in  most  ottwr 
German  states.  It  is  she  who,  by  fhunding  (ha 
ZoUverein,  paved  the  way  for  fseo  trade;  tasr^ 
fore  the  people  of  Germany  love  Prussia.  Thegr 
behold  her  progress  with  sympathizing  adnm»> 
tion  and  filial  interest;  it  is  to  Prussia  thej 
would  appeal  for  snccor  if  any  peril  were  im- 
pending. It  is  to  her  they  would  entrust,  in 
preforraco,  tiie  gtorious  task  of  national  unhy. 
Wera  she  to  make  up  her  miad  to  ptaythepvt 
of  Pmbmmt,  ike  whoie  of  Gtrmemt^,  with  the  ea- 
eeption  of  the  princes  and  tho  siiuwearchy,  wooU 
hasten  to  remove  tho.obstacle  in  her  way.'* 

"  An  these  things  will  I  give  thee,''  said 
the  tempter,  "if  thou  wilt  lall  down  and 
worship  me!**  The  meaning  of  '^pbying 
the  part  of  Piedmont  '*  is  so  lucid  thatn 
would  have  been  tautology  to  have  expressly 
mentioned  the  Rhenish  provinces.  It  might 
also  have  been  more  difficult  to  dwdl  on 
"  the  disinterested  love  of  France."  "  Let 
Germany  be  reunited,"  cries  M.  Aboutt 
"  France  has  no  more  ardent  or  dearer  wi^ 
for  she  loves  the  German  nation  with  a  dia* 
interested  love!"  So  she  loves  Sardinia, 
witness,  ye  Alpine  slopes  and  Mediterranean 
shores !  It  was  unnecessary  to  prove  what 
was  so  notorious,  but  the  demonstration  was 
too  beautiful  to  be  lost. 

"If  we  were  possessed  with  that  vnlgar  am- 
bition of  which  its  prhices  accuse  us,  we  should 
not  induce  the  Germans  to  enter  on  the  path  of 
unity.  States  divided  among  tiieroselves  am 
more  easy  to  invade  than  when  united,  and  diw^ 
iter  pour  rtgner  will  always  remain  the  maxim 
of  conquerors.  Moy  Germany  be  united ;  may 
she  form  a  body  so  compact  that  the  idea  i( 
encroaching  upon  it  will  never  present  itself. 
France,  which  sees  withont  apprehension  an 
Italy  of  26^)00,000  constirated  in  the  south, 
would  not  foar  to  see  82,000,000  of  Germans 
form  a  great  natioa  on  her  eastern  frontier.** 

Gently,  IlL  About!  France  did  not  see 
the  Italian  spectacle  you  allude  to  *^  without 
apprehension."  In  asserting  it  you  give 
your  master  the  lie,  for  we  have  it  on  h^ 
own  word  that  the  s^ht  dismayed  lum,  it 
fri^dited  him  out  of  his  honesty,  if  not  out 
of  nis  wits.  The  emperor,  it  is  true,  data 
not  '*  divide  to  conquer ; "  he  knows  a  better 
tiidL;  he  conquers  by  uniting,  eiacring  a 
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^commission  on  every  snoh  transaction  in  the 
shape  of  a  handsome  dipping  £>r  Fiance. 
The  emperor's  unions  are  like  a  double 
cherry,  affording  two  bites,  of  which  he  must 
always  have  one.  Will  any  German,  how- 
ever  *'  much  bemused  with  oecry"  be  duped 
by  M.  Aboufs  raptures  on  the  theme  of 
union ;  or  not  soe  the  w^ell-known  slice  of 
'his  fatherland  at  the  bottom  of  every  para- 
graph of  this  ominous  and  audacious  pam« 
phlet? 

Here  is  something  wonderfully  daring. 
60  disinterestedly  does  France  yearn  for  a 
united  Germany,  that  history  warns  her  in 
Tain  of  its  niinous  consequences  to  hers^ 
It  was  fatal  to  France  beforei  and  might  be 
tatal  to  her  again ;  but  away  with  all  seLQsh 
considerations ! 

'*  Never  was  this  noble  nation  greater  than 
from  1813  to  1815,  for  she  wm  norer  more 
,nnitcd.  IVhen  a  Frenchman  speaks  with  admira^ 
tioH  of  campaigns  so  terriUe  to  France,  his  testi* 
mony  is  tcortfif/  of  credit.  The  icelin^  of  Ger- 
manie  honor  ana  independence,  revolting  at  the 
idea  of  snbjection,  effected  miracles.  Germany 
tbad  bat  one  passion,  but  one  heart ;  she  rose  as 
one  man,  and  the  defeat  of  oar  incomparable 
•armies  eliowed  of  what  aotted  Germany  was 
.capable." 

But  what  of  the  Bhenish  provinces  ?  We 
•need  hardly  state  what  the  pamphleteer  was 
-iostructed  to  declare  upon  that  delicate 
^int,  or  how  implicitly  we  believe  his  prot- 
stations.  M.  About's  disdiumer,  however. 
Is  one  of  the  most  curious  passages  in  his 
'Vrork. 

"  This  ill-founded  apprehension  is  so  noisilpr 

manifested  and  so  obstinately  repeated  that  it 

might  hare  sug^tcd  evil  thoughts  to  us,  if  wo 

-were  less  equitable.    It  is  certain  that  if  you 

siddressed  in  tho  public  street  tiio  meekest  and 

-most  harmloss  individual  in  tho  world  and  say 

-to  hhn,  '  Sir,  you  wish  to  give  mo  a  slap  in  tho 

^ce ;  don't  attempt  to  deny  it.    Don't  swear,  I 

wouldn't  believe  your  oath.    Ton  want  to  give 

.me  a  slap  in  tho  faue,  bat  I  am  stronger  man 

Toa  arc ;  I  would  crush  you  like  a  worm,  and  I 

care  you  to  give  jne  that  slap  in  tlie  face.'    The 

meekest  and  most  inoflfensivc  man  in  the  world 

would  in  tlicsc  words  find  excofleBt  reasons  for 

giving  what  ho  is  asked  for,  his  hand  wouUl 

spontaneously  fall  on  the  check  of  the  IbUow 

tvho  had  provoked  hira." 

'Hiis  is  not  the  parallel,  M.  About  I  Bob- 
bery is  the  question,  not  insult.  Accuse  an 
"honest  man  of  intending  to  pick  your  pocket, 
the  char^  may  moke  him  Knoot  you  down, 
'hut  will  It  "  suggest  the  evil  thoughts"  im- 
puted to  him?  Would  such  a  man  retort 
T)y  snatching  your  watch,  and  assign  yomr 
a&onting  suspicion  as  "  an  excellent  reason 
for  justifying  it  ?  "  TMs  is  exactly  Glo'ster's 
mpoiogy,  when  charged  with  a  nmrder. 


**  I  was  provoked  by  her  danderons  tongue, 
That  laid  their  goilt   npon  my  guiltless 
shoulders." 

However,  Germany  is  no  sooner  cautioned 
than  Ae  is  again  assured.  "  No  amount  of 
provocation  can  turn  France  from  the  path 
she  has  chosen."  Abuse  me  as  much  as  you 
like,  says  the  magnanimous  emperor,  I  will 
not  revexige  myself  by  robbing  you;  and 
Europe  will  believe  him  as  the  cock  in  the 
fable  believed  the  fox. 

'•  Nay,  then,  quod  he,  I  shrewe  us  both©  t#o, 
And  first  I  shrewe  myself,  botho  hlood  and 

bones. 
If  thou  begtle  me  oftener  than  ones." 

We  trust  Prussia,  on  her  part,  will  not  be 
abused,  or  even  lectured  out  of  her  finiincss 
and  independence,  for  there  is  an  insolent 
tone  of  lecturing,  mingled  with  tho  "  soft 
sawder  "  of  this  pamphlet.  Prussia  has  not 
shown  "  proper  consideration  for  a  govern- 
ment founded  on  universal  suflrage ! "  Then 
the  Prussian  ^ress  is  often  violeut,  but  Louis 
Napoleon  **  will  never  ask  the  prince  to  gag 
his  subjects."  Nor  will  ho  insist  upon  put- 
ting down  f^edom  of  speech  in  tho  Prussian 
chambers,  though  he  observes  that  Prussian 
politicians  had  better  keep  civil  tongues  in 
their  heads  when  they  talk  of  France.  The 
ffraeious  emperor  would  not  even  make  M. 
Vincke's  speech  a  casus  belli  vnth  Prussia. 
Then  the  police  get  a  rap  over  thejuiuckles, 
but  they  nave  besn  "  rather  uns&lful  than 
guilty,"  so  they  are  let  off  easily  this  time  5 
but  "  the  Prussian  gjovemment  will  do  wisely 
to  direct  their  (hnctionaries  not  to  continue 
in  such  tortuous  paths,  tchich  are  not  without 
danger ! "  It  appears  there  has  been  a  new 
edition  of  the  Orsim  plot  in  Prussia.  "  If 
Orsini  had  prospered,"  sa^'s  M.  About,  "  he 
would  have  assassinated  tne  future  liberator 
of  Italy,"  and,  in  like  manner,  his  German 
imitators  would  have  destroyed  the  redeemer 
of  Germany.  The  emperor  is  too  modest  to 
use  these  exact  words.  He  only  says  that 
"Prussia  would  have  been  deprived  of  a 
very  useftd  ally,  who  is,  perhaps,  called  on 
to  render  her  very  great  BernceSf  provided 
she  lends  kerseif  to  itf**  which,  if  her  rulers 
are  not  the  most  infatuated  princes  that  ever 
perished  of  their  own  blindness  and  credul- 
ity, they  will  eertainly  not  do. 

We  need  hardlv  add  that  we  are  no  ad- 
mirers of  the  mob  of  little  kingdoms  into 
which  so  much  of  Germany  is  cut  up ;  but 
great  as  the  evil  is,  we  trust  not  to  see  it  re- 
formed by  French  dictation  and  universal 
soffiraige.  And  the  speech  made  by  the 
prince  of  Pniaeia  to  the  other  sovereigns 
after  the  emperor^s  departure  indicated  no 
disposition  to  become  either  the  tool  or  the 
proselyte  of  France. 
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From  The  Satatday  Review,  7  July. 
TH£  MOBAUTY  OF  BAPIKE. 
Wb  have  never  pretended  to  fktbom  the 
wectse  plans  of  the  emperor  <^  the  French. 
Fiv^bly  they  are  not  so  fixed  as  it  is  die 
fitfhion  to  assume,  but  rather  shift  as  circum- 
stances change  and  openings  present  them- 
seWes  —  as  tms  or  that  door  m  the  European 
house  appears  to  be  on  the  latch,  fls  this  or 
that  window  seems  imperfecdy  &stcned.    In 
answer  to  those  who  demand  the  reasons  of 
ou^apprehenaons,  we  have  pointed  simply  to 
patent  facts — to  a  life  passed  in  conspiracy ; 
to  a  throne  won  by  treason,  peijury,  and  mas- 
sacre; to  Europe  kept  in  perpetual  alarm, 
and  twice  plunged  into  war ;  to  the  crowd  of 
"unofficiai"  pamphlets  which  breathe  die 
spirit  of  rcstle»  agc;randizement ;  to  Savoy, 
solemnly  renounced,  and  then  violently  ap- 
propriated ;  and,  above  all,  to  those  vast  and 
costly  armaments  which  are  in  a  perpetual 
course  of  augmentation,  and  which  can  have 
no  conceivable  object  but  that  of  aggressive 
war.    These  are  the  "data"  whereon  we 
sround  conclu^ons  which  we  shall  not  aban- 
don because  somebody,  on  paying  his  bill  at 
a  French  inn,  has  not  found  the  landlady 
avowedly  disposed  for  an  immediate  invasion 
of  England — much  less  on  that  still  more 
slender  security,  the  pacific  protestations  of 
Napoleon  IIL    Practically,  indeed,  we  come 
to  the  same  concludon  as  our  censors ;  for 
they,  after  scoffing  at  our  irrational  fears,  and 
denouncing  our  lack  of  diplomatic  politeness, 
end  by  advising  us,  merely  "  by  way  of  pre- 
caution," to  "  grasp  our  arms."    The  French 
emperor  is  the  most  respectable  of  mankind ; 
but  if  you  have  to  travel  alone  with  him,  carry 
loaded  pistols  with  you  **  by  way  of  precau- 
tion."   Affairs  in  Europe,  we  have  b^n  in- 
formed, "  look  more  pacific  at  this  moment 
than  they  ♦'  have  lor  a  long  time  past"    We 
should  hope  they  did.    This  was  the  reward 
wo  expected  for  spending  our  monev  in  ships 
and  fortifications,  and  our  time  and  labor  m 
getting  up  volunteer  corps. 

However,  an  ardcle  wnich  appeared  a  few 
days  ago  in  the  "unofficial"  (^nion  Nation- 
o/e,  seems  really  to  afibrd  a  ^mpse  of  the 
scheme  which  at  present  occupies  tne  French 
emperor's  mind.  The  ostensible  object  of 
the  article  was  to  allay  the  fears  of  Germany ; 
but  the  German  mind  must  be  singularly 
constituted  if  its  fears  can  be  allayed^  such 
chloroform  as  the  article  containeo.  The  day 
of  "  revendicaUon  par  la  force,*'  it  seems,  has 
passed.  It  would  not  do  at  the  present  time, 
without  pretence  or  excuse,  to  pour  an  army 
of  invasion  into  the  Bhine  provinces.  The 
emperor  is  endowed  with  "a  tact  too  nice, 
a  sentiment  of  the  tendency  of  opinion  too 
just,"  to  propose  that  sort  of  thing  to  France 
— "tact'^  and  "sentiment  of  the  tendency 


of  "  opinion,"  being,  we  presume,  the  imperial 
substitutes  for  the   more  commonplace   re- 
straints on  burglarious  desires.    To  speak 
plainly,  Louis  Napoleon  is  acute  enough  to 
see  that  a  repetition  of  the  unmasked  rapine 
of  his  nncle  would  bring  the  world  about  his 
ears.    The  epoch  of  Dick  Turpine  is  gone-^ 
that  of  Sadleir  and  FuUinger  has  arrived. 
France, "  not  to  mince  matters,"  as  the  honest 
lago  of  the  Opinion  Naiionale  says,  "  does 
not  renounce  tne  frontier  of  the  Rhine,"  but 
she  must  have  a  moral  pretext  for  seizing  on 
it    A  moral  pretext  there  is  likely  to  be. 
Europe  is  "  undei^ing  a  process  of  dccompo* 
sition  and  rccomposition,"  for  which,  of  course* 
French  intrigue  is  not  at  all  responsible.    No- 
body knows  what  may  happen  in  the  course 
of  a  few  years.    "  The  future  is  open ;  it  is  a 
history  which  it  belongs  to  nobody  to  write  be* 
forehand."  "  Nearly  the  whole  of  the  map  6i 
Europe  is  in  question."    It  certmnly  is  in 
question  in  the  efiusions  of  French  pamphle- 
teers.   "Is  Prussia  bound  by  oath  never  to 
think  of  Grerman  unity  ?  Can  she  answer  that 
she  will  never  cast  a  longing  ^e  on  Hanover, 
Saxony,  Brunswick,  Hesse,  Oldenbtirg,  and 
Mccklenberg?    To<day  soverci^  cmbraee 
each  other,  and  certainly  do  so  in  good  faith. 
But  who  can  know  what  their  people  will  de- 
mand of  them  a  few  years  hence  ?    And  i^ 
under  the  irresistible  pressure  of  public  opin- 
ion, all  Germany  should  come  to  form  one 
powerful  state,  would  it  be  just,  would  it  be 
reasonable,  that  France  alone  should  preserve 
her    frontier  of  1815,  when  everyoody  in 
Germany  would  find  it  expedient  to  extend 
or  suppress  his  own  ?  "    Of  course,  it  would 
be  most  unjust  and  unreasonable  that  the 
Germans  should  be  allowed  to  alter  their  own 
internal  arrangements  without  extending  their 
territory,  and  that  France  should  not  be  al- 
lowed at  the  same  time  to  extend  her  terri- 
tory at  the  expense  of  her  neighbors.    Again 
we  are  tc^,  "If  the  Grermans  should  t£nk 
pn^r  to  modify  their  ancient  political  con- 
stitution, and  substitute  for  the  impotent  con- 
federation a  single,  strong,  centralized  gov* 
emmcnt,  we  would  not  answer  that  France 
would  not  think  it  reasonable  to  demand  of 
Germany  compensations  and  securities." 

The  "  impotence  "  of  Germany,  then,  is  a 
part  of  the  established  rights  and  vested  in- 
terests of  France ;  and  if  Germany  ceases  to 
be  "impotent,"  France  is  to  bo  entitled  to 
seize  a  certain  number  of  German  provinces^ 
by  way  of  "  compensation."  No  nation  con- 
tiguous to  France  shall  have  the  audacity  to 
be  united,  well-organized,  and  powcrfiil,  like 
Franco  herself,  without  finfeiting  to  her  a  poiv 
tion  of  its  territory  by  -wniy  of  security  for  ner 
continued  preponderance.  No  country  riiall 
presume,  widiout  being  fined  for  its  presum{K 
tion^  to  put  its^in  sueh  acondition  as  not  to 
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be  at  the  common  tyrant's  feet  To  indoce 
Prussia  to  take  the  step  on  which,  according 
to  this  modest  and  beneficent  doctrine,  the 
Bbine  provinces  would  escheat  to  France, 
was  plainly  the  object  of  the  earnestly  desirod 
interview  with  the  prince  resent,  and  is  the 
object  of  the  pamphlets  in  wnich  M.  About 
and  the  rest  of  the  emperor's  literary  voUi- 

§eurs  impress  the  advantages  of  **  unity ''  on 
he  German  nation.  Sardinia  has  been  in- 
cited  to  go  to  war  with  Austria  and  extend 
her  own  dominions  in  Italy,  in  order  to  fur- 
ni^  the  pretext  which  the  emperor's  ^^  tact " 
perceives  to  be  required  bv  the  "  tendency 
of  opinion  "  in  the  present  day,  for  the  reven- 
dication  (not  by  force)  of  Savoy  and  Nice. 
Prussia  is  urged  to  extend  her  dominions  in 
Germany  that  she  may  furnish  a  similar  pre- 
text for  a  like  process  in  regard  to  the  ut>n- 
tier  of  the  Rhine.  There  is  yet  another 
quarter  in  which  the  same  game  may  be 
played.  If  Spain,  in  the  process  of  **  decom- 
position and  recompofiition,"  should  happen, 
*<  under  the  irresistible  pressure  of  public 
opinion,"  to  "cast  an  eye"  upon  Portugal, 
and  thus  substitute  a  single  strong  monarchy 
for  the  "  impotent "  duahty  of  the  Peninsula, 
would  it  not  be  **  reasoniuble,"  would  it  not 
be  "just,"  that  France,  as  a  "  compensation" 
and  a  "security,"  should  revendicate  (but  not 
bv  force)  Spain  up  to  the  Ebro  ?  Could  this 
ODvious  moral  necessity  escape  the  "tact"  of 
iho  emperor?  Has  he  not  ahready  shown 
that  it  is  present  to  his  mind  ? 

French  publicists  naturally  measure  the 
morality  of  other  states  bv  that  of  their  own. 
The  V  fancy  Prussia  must  be  longing  to  thrust 
her  hand  mto  her  neighbors'  pockets,  just  as 
they  are  themselves.  They  take  it  for  grant- 
ed that  German  sovereigns  must  come  to  a 
congress  with  hearts  as  insincere  and  designs 
as  perfidious  as  those  which  a  French  diplo- 
matist brings  to  a  conference  of  nations. 
But,  besides  this,  they  import  their  own  polit- 
ical tastes  and  aspirations  into  the  minds  of 
people  totally  difierent  in  character  from 
themselves.  The  "  unity  "  which  they  fancy 
80  irresistibly  tempting  to  all  the  world,  is,  in 
&ct,  tempting  to  themselves  alone.  It  is  a 
peculiarity  of  their  own  character  and  tem- 
perament to  see  the  height  of  greatness  in  a 
nation  organized  like  a  single  huge  barrack 
under  one  vast  and  uniform  oppression.  The 
Germans  belong  to  the  nobler  race — the  race 
whichJncIines  not  to  the  "unity"  of  an  enor- 
mous herd  of  men  obeying  a  single  driver, 
but  to  freedom  of  selfdevelopment  and  mas- 
cidino  independence.  Germany  has  multi- 
plied centres  of  political  and  intellectual  life, 
great  in  their  cotleclive  eneigy,  and  usefully 
Qualifying  each  other  by  their  various  ten- 
aencies.  What  would  she  gain  by  relinquish- 
ing all  these,  and  reducing  herself  to  a  vast 
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expanse  of  sonlleas  and  lifeless  provinces, 
f(Hining  a  mere  pedestal  for  the  vanity  of  one 
overweening  metropolis  ?  It  is  not  everybody 
that  thinks  it  the  summit  of  all  happiness  and 
grandeur  to  be  absorbed  and  annihilated  in 
the  glory  of  Paris,  as  a  Buddhist  hopes  to  be 
absorbed  and  annihilated  in  the  Divine  Es- 
sence. Thoroughly  French,  too,  is  the  halnt 
of  regarding  confederacies  as  necessarily  "  im- 
potent." They  are  comparatively  "  impotent " 
for  the  purposes  of  internal  tyranny  and  of 
external  aggression,  which,  to  a  Frenchman, 
seem  the  grand  objects  of  national  exbtence. 
But  they  are  not  "impotent"  for  their  proper 
object,  which  is  that  of  maintaining^  peace 
among  a  group  of  states  without  extinguish- 
ing their  independence,  and  securing  them 
all  ai^ainst  the  attacks  of  external  enemies. 
Nothing  could  be  looser,  in  a  political  point 
of  view,  or  less  respectable  in  the  eyes  of  a 
French  worshipper  of  unity,  than  the  fed- 
eral organization  of  the  states  of  Holland ; 
yet,  that  confederacy  overthrew,  in  defensive 
war,  the  two  greatest  and  most  centralized 
monarchies  of  £un^.  The  Swiss  Feder- 
ation can  hardly  be  said  even  to  possess  a 
federal  executive,  so  loose  is  the  tie  between 
the  different  cantons;  vet  it  has  held  its  own, 
and  bids  fair  still  to  hold  its  own,  against  the 
most  powerful  aggressor.  Ajiy  one  who 
meddled  with  the  territories  of  the  United 
States  of  America  would  probably,  in  like 
manner,  be  speedily  convinced  that  local  sel^ 
government  is  not  necessarily  the  source  of 
military  weakness.  Prussia  has  no  need  to 
seek  greatness  by  grandiose  immorality.  True 
moral  greatness  is  within  her  reach.  She 
may  be  the  hon(xred  chief,  without  being  the 
grasping  and  oppresnve  mistress,  of  the  great 
German  Lfcague.  She  may  take  the  lead,  on 
behalf  of  Germany  and  humanity,  in  keeping 
the  French  nation  within  its  natural  boun- 
daries, which  are  those  of  the  French  language 
and  the  French  race.  She  may  save  a  por- 
tion of  a  noble,  moral,  and  free  people  from 
being  absorbed  into  a  militai^  despotism,  con- 
fonnded  in  character  with  its  subjects,  and 
reduced  to  the  same  level  of  morality  wit^ 
those  who  inspire  the  Opinion  NcUionale. 


From  The  Saturday  Beview,  7  July. 
BUSSIA. 

The  foreign  policy  of  France  has  lately 
appeared  so  daoffetous,  and  the  enmeror  has 
created  such  profound  distrust  of  the  use  to 
which  he  will  put  the  power  he  has  obtained, 
that  EngUshmien  have  very  naturally  begun 
to  regret  having  contributed  to  place  Europe 
at  the  mercy  of  an  adventurer.  No  douot 
the  Crimean  war  save  a  great  lift  to  Louis 
Napdeon.  It  enaQcd  him  to  reap  all  the 
ben^ts  o£  aiBodattDg  with  En^nd  and  all 
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the  benefits  of  eclipsing  ber.    It  taught  the 
French  to  hope  that  ho  knew  the  invSnable 
secret  of  managing  an  aJify  so  as  to  get  the 
best  of  the  allumcc«    It  opened  the  door  for 
endless  prirato  intrigues,  and  eneonragcd  the 
notion  that  peace  or  war  depended  on  his 
will    This  was  all  very  pleasant  for  him,  but 
it  is  not  pleasant  for  us  to  look  back  on ;  and 
so  tlie  Crimean  war  is  often  voted  a  mistake 
in  England.    It  cost  us  a  great  many  men  and 
a  great  many  millions  of  money;  and  as 
laborers  are  scarce,  and  the  Income-tax  is 
heaTy,  we  feel  all  the  evil  of  the  war  very 
distmcdy.    Whatever  j^ood  it  may  have  done 
us,  on  the  other  hand,  is  ahnost  wholly  nega- 
tive, and  therefore  unielt.    We  are  relieved 
from  the  pressure  of  Busua  on  Enxope ;  but 
thb  is  only  what  we  think  our  due,  and  no 
one  is  thankful  when  wrong  things  are  merely 
set  -right    Disapprobation  of  the  war  has 
even  gone  so  far  as  to  induce  a  va^ue  belief 
that  Buaria  was  not  in  the  least  injured  by 
the  great  stn^gle,  and  that  she  is  now  as 
rich,  nonored,  and  powerful  as  over.    This> 
at  least,  is  demonstrably  untrue.  Whether  the 
Crimean  war  was  worth  its  cost  to  England  is 
a  matter  of  opinion,  bot  the  present  state  of 
Eussia  is  a  matter  of  fact.    The  change  that 
had  come  over  the  affairs  of  Busiia,  may  be 
estimated  from  the  sim|^  ckcvmstonce  that 
last  year  she  tried  to  borrow  twelve  millions 
of  money,  and  had  to  take  up  five  millions 
of  the  loan  herself,  and  that  she  is  now  en- 
deavoring in  vain  to  float  a  loan  in  the  Lon- 
don market  on  terms  which  would  be  thought 
quite  satisfactory  if  offered  by  Braadl.    llie 
reason  is  that  the  war  was  an  overwhelming 
trial  for  a  young  country.    An  expenditure 
that  b  notmng  more  than  a  cause  of  grum- 
bling to  an  old  and  rich  country  like  Eng- 
land, is  serious  to  a  country  tluit  has  just 
b^un  to  accumulate  weadth  and  open  trade 
on  a  large  scale.    Commercial  stability,  gov- 
ernment credit,  and  private  fortunes  were  all 
shaken  to  their  foundations  in  Russia  by  the 
severity  of  the  ^ock  of  a  war  ajrainst  two 
rich  and  strong  countries.    The  suffering,  the 
harrassing  anxiety,  the  sense  of  oppressive 
calamity  which  the  Crimean  war  has  entaHed 
on  hundreds  and  thousands  of  Russian  families 
arc  beyond  the  conception  of  a  nation  which 
has  never  known  the  real  horrors  of  war.    In 
the  thinly  populated  districts  where  agricul- 
ture aff<Mrd8  the  sole  means  of  subsbtence, 
the  chief  source  of  distress  has  arisen  fVom 
the  fearful  consumption  of  the  lives  of  men 
and  beasts  in  the  war;  and  how  fearful  that 
consumption  was,  may  be  judged  from  the 
fact,  that  one  regiment  left  Moscow  a  thousand 
strong  and  marched  into  Sebastopol  with 
eleven  men.    But  in  the  towns  min  has  fol- 
lowed ruin,  and  the  commercial  pc^inlation 
has  had  to  contend  with  an  alnioit  entire  de- 


strucdon  of  credit  and  an  enormous  increase 
of  taxation. 

The  war  also  seems  to  have  lessened  the 
prestige  and  impured  the  power  of  the  cen- 
tral government    Tlierc  is  a  hcmtation,  an 
inconsequence,  and  a  fruitless  declaration  of 
ineffective  wishes  in  the  court  of  St  Peters- 
burg, which  is  something  new  there.    One  of 
the  oest  fruits  of  the  war  was  supposed  to  be 
the  emancipation  of  the  serfs.    We  had  the 
satisfaction  of  thinking  we  had  blessed  our 
enemies,  and  brought  liberty  in  one  hand  if 
we  held  the  sword  in  the  other.    But  some- 
how the  emancipation  seems  at  a  stand-stilL 
There  is  no  open  opposition.     Some  of  the 
nobility  ax^prove,  and  some  disapprove,  but 
no  one  poatively  refuses  to  obey  the  czan 
At  the  same  thne,  the  emancipation  has  now 
sunk  into  the  sta^  where  nothing  is  done  at 
present,  and  hopes  are  relegated  to  a  very  un- 
certain future.    Wo  are  told  that  emancipa* 
tion  is  really  going  to  besin  in  the  autumn  of 
this  year,  and  are  assured  that  this  time  there 
is  to  be  no  mistake.    But  no  one  seems  to 
have  spirit  to  do  any  thing  at  once.    So,  too, 
the  peace  was  to  be  inaugurated  ^th  a  great 
concession  to  the  libertjr  of  the  press ;  but  the 
press  is  much  where  it  was.    Kemarks  are 
tolerated  on  England  and  France,  for  they 
hurt  nobody;  but  no  point  of  domestic  policy 
is  even  sulnnitted  to  aiscussion.   The  govern* 
ment  has  no  clear  line,  and  docs  notjguide  its 
sijbjects.    There  have  also  been  mstances 
lately  where  high  office  has  been  refbsed  on 
the  ground  that  those  to  whom  it  was  offered 
did  not  like  to  mix  themselves  up  with  the 
administration.    The  private  misery  has,  in 
short,  told  on  the  conduct  of  public  aflfhirs } 
and  the  Russians  behave  like  the  dispiritdl 
suljects  of  a  beaten  empire.    They  are  not, 
of  course,  humiliated  by  the  military  results 
of  the  war,  for  the  credit  of  their  re^stance 
was  quite  as  great  as  the  credit  of  our  attack. 
But  tney  have  suffered  so  much  that  they  are 
disheartened  and  uncertain ;  and  their  govern- 
ment, we  suspect,  does  not  appear  to  them 
quite  the  grand  and  omnipotent  thing  it  did. 
Russia  is  going  throng  the  moral  prostration 
that  follows  a  severe  physical  malady,  and 
would  be  profoundly  astonished  if  she  could 
comprehend  that  one  of  the  adversaries  who 
knocked  her  down  insisted  on  believing  that 
she  was  as  strong  and  hearty  as  ever. 

The  effects  of  the  war  on  the  position  of 
Rusna  in  Europe  are  stiU  more  apparent  It 
is  only  since  Sebastopol  was  taken  that  Prus- 
aa  has  begun  to  breathe  freely.  The  influ- 
ence of  the  Emperor  Nicholas  and  of  Russia 
in  the  states  of  l^orth  Germany  was  not  un- 
like the  influence  of  the  company  in  the  courts 
of  the  native  princes  of  India.  The  people 
hated  the  Rnsaans,  but  they  feared  even  ^ 
more  that  they  hated  them,  and  a  1^^  p(MV 
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tkA of  ftkB  Ktiitotmcy aotmdlypTided  them- 
•elyes  on  being  the  uaTet  of  Busna.  That 
free  institutionB  are  poanble  in  Gennany  is 
owing  to  the  Crimean  war,  and  nearly  at 
nuch  ina;jr  be  said  of  Italy.  It  is  midenitoed 
that  Bussia  cannot  afibrd  a  war,  and  will  not 
uodartake  one  unless  it  b  absolut^  foreed 
on  her,  whereas,  in  the  days  of  the  Bmperor 
Nicholas,  it  was  sapposed  that  the  great  de- 
sbe  ci  Russia  was  to  find  an  qmortnnity  of 
showing  her  strenfi:^!.  Now,  when  Roana 
threatens  to  withdmw  her  ropresentatiye 
from  Turin  because  Count  Cayonr  is  sn»- 
pected  of  encouraging  Garibaldi,  tito  an* 
Doonoement  attracts  uttle  more  attention 
than  the  tiireat  to  the  same  effect  that  fno- 
ceeds  from  Spain.  Russia  is  only  one  among 
the  nations  tnat  Count  Carour  has  to  reckon 
with,  and  by  no  means  one  of  Uie  most  impor- 
tant She  is  no  longer  the  great  protectress 
of  despotism,  ordering  the  ^ds  or  the  earth 
to  bear  patientlr  ^eir  native  ^anny  on 
nam  of  her  displeasure.  Nowhere,  peniaps, 
IS  the  difference  more  felt  than  in  Hungary. 
The  Crimean  war  not  only  made  Russia  gen- 
erally unwilling  to  interfere,  but  it  specially 
alienated  her  from  Austria,  who  fersook  her, 
as  she  thought,  in  the  day  of  her  adversity. 
The  Hungarians,  therefere,  have  only  their 
old  enemies,  the  Hapsburgs,  to  setde  mat* 
ters  with;  and  although  we  hope  they  will  be 
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content  with  security  and  freedom,  and  not 
sepazato  from  Austria,  yet  it  is  a  great  thing 
that  they  should  hare  a  fair  field  to  fight  in, 
if  fighting  must  come,  and  they  probably 
wouM  not  get  any  thing  at  all  if  Aoistna  could 
rely  on  Russia.  In  the  East,  Russia  must  al- 
ways be  powerful.  An  empire  with  sixty 
milfions  of^Christian  inhabitants,  and  a  frontier 
so  comparatively  close  to  Constantinople, 
must  be  very  influential  with  the  Porte,  nut 
the  issue  of  FVince  Gortschakoff's  recent  a^^ 
tempt  to  assert  Russian  supremacy  has  re* 
minded  Turits  and  Christians  tliat  Russia  is 
only  one  among  other  great  states,  and  is  an 
enemy  that  way  be  encountered  and  beaten. 
In  itself,  the  C!rimean  war  seems  to  us  a  de- 
cided success.  The  object  was  to  cripple 
Russia,  and  thus  lessen  her  political  influence. 
She  b  crippled  very  seriously,  and  heryditi- 
cal  influence  is  palpably  lessened.  It  is  said 
that  we  have  lost  more  than  we  have  gained, 
for  we  have  taken  political  influence  from 
Russia  to  give  it  to  France.  This  is  a  very 
diflkult  point  to  decide,  but  we  may  observe 
that,  as  one  principal  effect  of  the  Crimean 
war  has  been  to  increase  the  number  and  im> 
portance  of  the  fV'ee  neighbors  of  France,  the 
result  has,  so  far  at  least,  been  clearly  in 
favor  of  the  country  that  is  at  the  head  of 
European  liberty,  and  not  of  imperialism. 


Mural  BuBiAL.^3lomefieId  mentions  an 
instance  at  Fooldcn  in  Norfolk,  thus :  On  the 
foundation  of  tbo  south  side  aisle,  facing  the 
diurehyard,  is  an  arched  monument  over  a  flat 
marble  gravestone,  partly  covered  by  the  arch, 
partly  by  Uie  wall.  It  appears  to  be  about  temp, 
Edward  I.  Blomcfield  aa^  those  arched  monu- 
ments and  this  **  immnnng  of  founders,"  were 
common  in  ancidnt  days.  Did  the  custom  arise 
from  the  more  barbarous  one  of  burying  a  living 
person  in  the  foundation-wail "  for  luck  ?  "  We 
read  of  such  burials  in  old  history,  but  they 
neither  averted  attack  nor  ruin.  F.  C.  B. 


A  Father's  Jcstice. — ^Whefe  may  the  orig- 
inal of  the  fbllowing  stoiy  be  fbond  ? 

"  In  old  times  a  king  passed  a  law,  that  who- 
ever in  his  dominions  was  convicted  of  adultery 
should  lose  both  his  eyes.  The  first  offender 
was  his  own  son ;  the  king,  determined  that  Uie 
law  should  take  its  course,  but  scill  pitjring  the 
criminal,  ordered  one  of  his  own  eyes  to  bS  ex- 
tracted and  one  of  his  son's,  and  thus  satisfied 
the  demands  of  justice,  and  extended  mercy  to 
his  son."— iVotes  and  Qumes,  Libya. 


Georob  n.  HAurpEKKT. — On  a  halfpennjr 
of  Gcoigo  11.,  of  which  I  have  seen  two  speci* 
mens,  a  rat  appears  in  the  act  of  climbing  to  the 
knee  of  Britannia.  Is  this  a  genuine  coin  ?  and 
what  is  the  meaning  of  this  singularity,  which  is 
so  contrived  that,  at  flrst  siglit,  the  nit  roicht  be 
mistaken  for  that  nart  of  the  robe  which  should 
cover  the  knee  of  Britannia.  I  have  heard  il 
said  that  a  new  species  of  rat  flrst  appeared  ia 
England  at  the  accession  of  the  Uanoveriaa 
dynasty.— sZ^Totot  and  Qgrnes.  J.  Mn. 


"  WrrHERED  Violets.'^— Twenty  years 
I  met  with  some  verses  upon  "  Withered  V 
lots,"  beginning : — 

''  Long  years  have  passed,  pale  flowers,  since 
you 
Were  culled  and  given  in  brightest  bloom, 
By  one  whose  eyes  eclipsed  their  blue. 
Whose  bceath  was  like  then-  own  perflnne.'* 

I  should  feel  obliged  for  the  remainder  of  the 
poem,  and  Its  author  and  occasion.— A^o^es  and 
Qieries.  N.  J.  A. 
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BlEBSTADT,  since  the  close  of  the  acad- 
emy's exhibition,  has  completed  his  large 
landscape,  "  Base  of  the  Rocky  Mountains," 
"which  was  exhibited,  in  an  unfinished  state, 
preparatory  to  its  departure  for  Boston,  where 
it  will  probably  remain  permanently  to  grace 
the  gallery  of  the  Athensum.  The  stillness 
of  the  piece  has  been  relieved  hv  the  intro- 
duction of  a  characteristic  buffido  hunt  of 
mounted  Indians  in  the  foreground.  The 
enormous  ridge,  crowned  by  Mount  Long 
and  Laramie  jPeak,  some  twelve  or  fifteen 
thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  plain, 
together  with  the  broad  field  of  sky  beyond, 
have  all  been  retouched  .and  received  new 
life  at  the  hand  of  the  artist.  A  work  of 
much  merit  before,  it  will  not  fail  to  secure 
a  fuU  appreciation,  now  that  it  is  complete. 

The  same  gentleman,  who  has  spent  con- 
siderable time  among  our  Bocky  Mountain 
scenery,  has  already  another  hurge  picture 
projected  and  drawn  in  charcoal,  illustrative 
of  our  American  Alps.  This  scene  is  in  the 
midst  of  wild  crags  and  snow-capped  peaks, 
frowning  in  all  their  terrible  magnificence. 
The  relief  to  this  awe-inspiring  view  is  found 
in  an  exhibition  of  quiet  Lidian  life,  among 
the  Shoshones,  in  a  gorge  of  valley  which 
opens  in  the  foreground. 

Of  a  difierent  character  is  a  charming 
piece,  by  the  same  artist,  just  completed, 
called  '<The  Old  Mill."  It  is  a  Cferman 
scene,  drawn  from  nature,  made  up  of  the 
little  old  stone  mill,  with  its  steep,  mossy 
roof,  and  overshot  wheel,  with  the  water 
Tunning  in  white  foam  over  tiie  buckets,  and 
finding  its  half-hidden  and  tortuous  way  to 
a  little  pond,  where  some  ducks  are  playing. 

Wilham  Hart  has  just  completed  a  small 
landscape  of  unusual  merit,  called  "  Morning 
on  Cape  Elizabeth,"  for  J.  Lorimer  Graham, 
Jr.  Cape  Elizabeth  is  near  Portland,  Maine. 
The  sun  is  seen  struggling  through  a  fog- 
bank,  and  the  delicacy  and  briUiancy,  and  at 
the  same  time  naturabiess,  widi  wnich  this 
difficult  subject  is  managed,  constitute  the 
charm  and  novelty  of  the  piece.  The  sun  is 
not  hidden,  but  simply  obscured.  His  shape 
and  outline  are  there,  but  so  tempered  that 
the  eye  can  rest  upon  him,  but  not  without 
being  dazzled,  while  above  and  behind  the 
mist  nis  clear  light  shows  a  sky  of  a  blue- J 


green  tint  of  great  clearness  end.  beantsr. 
Below  is  the  cape,  an  irregular  line  of  rodu 
jutting  into  crags  and  p«aks,  at  the  rigl^ 
and  the  water  of  the  ocean. 

Gignoux  has  iust  finished  an  autumn 
scene  of  great  brilliancy  and  richness.  It  is 
called  <«The  First  Snow."  The  storm  is 
over,  and  a  clearer  sky  than  is  there  Aown 
was  perhaps  never  jput  on  canvas.  At  the 
right  is  a  slisht  eminence  covered  with  small 
trees,  with  a  little  cottage  embowered  amoi^ 
them.  The  leaves  have  not  fallen,  but  haTO 
been  changed  by  the  first  firosts  into  that 
gorgeous  display  and  contrast  of  color  onlj 
to  be  seen,  it  is  said,  in  our  American  land- 
scapes. Below  this  is  a  clean  sketch  of  snowv 
relieved  by  two  or  three  figures,  and  to  die 
left  a  mixed  wood  and  water  scene,  with  hills 
in  the  distance. 

Whittredgeis  just  applying  the  last  touches 
to  his  «  Lake  of  Albano,^'  painted  for  W.  8. 
Caldwell,  of  Loiusville,  Kentucky.  It  is  a 
pleasant  Italian  landscape,  skilfhlly  wrought 
out  To  the  left,  on  a  steep  bins',  is  the 
frowning  Castle  of  Gandolpho,  a  favorite  re- 
sort of  the  popes  of  Bome  durmg  the  sum- 
mer months.  At  the  foot  of  this  steep  is  a 
rude  sheep-fold  j  and  a  drove  of  gray  buffido 
are  winding  their  way  up  a  narrow  foo^ath 
to  the  height  above.  To  the  right  is  the 
lake,  a  sheet  of  blue  water  occupying  the 
crater,  as  the  geological  formation  mdicates, 
of  an  extinct  volcano.  The  near  bank  is  re- 
lieved with  a  shepherd's  hut  and  goats,  and 
in  the  distance  is  seen  portions  of  the  cam- 
pagna. 

This  gentleman's  larger  and  more  elabo- 
rate work  the  **  Lago  Maggiore,"  also  just 
completed,  and  highfy  praised  by  those  who 
saw  it,  has  just  been  forwarded  to  its  place 
of  destination,  CindnnatL 

A  photofpr^h  has  recently  been  issued  of 
Mr.  H.  M.  btaigg's  charming  picture—"  The 
Little  Street-Sweeper."  A  bare-footed  little 
girl  is  represented  standing  on  the  crossing, 
with  her  oroom  in  one  hand  and  extending 
the  other  for  the  reward  of  her  services  to 
the  passers-by.  The  look  of  childish  naictth 
in  her  appeanng  eyes  is  dashed  with  a  pre- 
mature pensiveness  which  is  quite  touching. 
In  other  respects,  also,  the  simplicity  and 
truth  to  nature,  apparent  in  the  design  make 
this  among  the  bestproductions  of  the  art- 
ist's genius. — Ntw  Xork  Evening  FomL 


Lord  Bboitobam,  after  his  inauguration  at 
EdinboTgh  as  Chancellor  of  the  University,  pro- 
ceeded to  Paris,  where  he  has  been  spendme  a 
fewdajs  daring  the  Whitsuntide  recess.  His 
lordship's  late  inaugural  address  at  the  UniTcr- 


sity  of  Edinburgh  has  appeared  of  such  lu^ 
literaty  merit  to  the  French  tavam,  that  an  emi- 
nent professor  at  one  of  the  French  colleges  is 
about  to  bring  out  a  French  translation  of  it 
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NATURE-PICTURES. THE   TIDES. 


KATUBE-PICTURES. 

» 

Now  f|om  heaven's  eaves,  and  tempest-wcoping 
trees, 
And  rocks  and  cliffs,  the  thander-drops  fall 

fast, 
Or  by  the  wild  and  furions^riving  blast 
ShowV  down  in  teeming  and  incessant  seas, 
Of  rain  against  the  icy  lattices ; 

And  windows  rude  of  nioantain-charobers 

vast, 
Wherein  are  tomb'd,  yet  live,  the  unthaw'd 
past, 
And  fatnro  cold  of  many  centuries, 

Which,  could  a  mortal's  foot  adventurous  scale, 
He  dead  must  hide,  or  living  scarce  unfold. 
Great  wonder  of  these  mountains  yet  nn^ 
told. 

And  yet  unsung  in  earth's  low  grov'ling  vale ;  - 

Yet  these  do  show  the  mighty  pow'r  of  God, 
And  here  his  boundless  and  sublime  abode. 

Sway*d  bv  the  moon,  whose  motion  rest  might 

By  mortals  deemed,  the  tides  though  to-and* 

fro 
They  roll,  seem  as  they  did  nor  ebb  nor 
flow; 
Albeit  they  ceaseless  waft  with  sullen  glee 
The  shifting  seat  of  the  deep-founded  seo^ 

Now  roainward  from  the  rib'd  strand  dank 

and  low. 
Now  shoreward  back  and  anon  with  reflu- 
ence  slow. 
Hither  and  thither  borne  all  rippUngly 

And  brightly,  though  round  wrecks  unbeacon'd 

lone, 
Dark  crowding  oft — ^roore  blest  the  scene 

and  fair 
Where  smiles,  as  smile  true  hearts,  far 

ocean's  breast. 
At  changes  and  mutations  all  unknown 

To  virtue,  or  to  those  calm  depths  that  ne'er 
The  bounding   keel  with  envious  shoals 

molest. 

Each  mountain's  rainy  sky-absorbed  peak 
Now  pours   a  heavy  and  down-rushing 

show'r. 
Wide  o'er  each  moistened  field  and  drip- 
ping bow'r ; 
While  wandTing  clouds  in  many  a  distant  streak 
That  round  these  high  majestic  summits  reek, 
^        Grow  darker  and  still  darker  ev'ry  hour, 

And  as  they  drearily  and  dimly  lower. 
In  gather'd  torrents  o'er  the  landscape  break. 

But  lo  1  at  length  the  joyous  glancing  ray 

Of  the  bright  sun  triumphantly  appears. 
To  vindicate  his  empire  of  the  day 

And  vanquish  all  its  gloom,  and  all  its 
tears; 
So  God,  a  gladlier  light,  doth  griefs  allay 

And  banbhcs  men's  doubts  and  dark'ning 
fears. 

Not  scantly  the  cool  tide  by  him  is  slpp'd 

Who  in  tlie  scorching  wilderness  doth  stray. 
And  finds  a  stream  fast  speeding  down  its 
way 


From  springs  unseen  of  some  dark  monntaia 

crypt 
Of  ice-cold  depths,  where  mortal  hand  ne'er 
dipp'd 
"  A  solitary  urn,  nor  the  sun's  rays 
E're  shed  a  £iint  glimpse  of  the  golden  day. 
Nor  by  its  hoar  marge  wild  goat's  foot  e'er 
trip'd 

As  trickling  soft  its  bright  refreshing  gleam 
Shines  o'er  the  rugged  mountain's  gloomy 

sides. 
And  dews  the  arid  sands,  throngfa  which  it 
glides, 
Methinks  the  tinkling  of  that  desert  stream 

Sounds  to  the  fainting,  thirst-parch'd  wand'rer 

dear 
'As  Sabbath's  bell  to  the  soul's  world-sick  car. 
Dublin  Univenihf  Magazine,  M.  G. 

THE  TIDES. 

BT  WILLIAM  CULLEN  BBTAITT. 

Thb  moon  is  at  her  full,  and,  riding  higfa» 

Floods  the  calm  fields  with  light. 
The  airs  that  hover  in  the  summer  sky 

Ar6  all  asleep  to-night. 

There  comes  no  yoice  from  the  great  woodlands 
That  murmured  all  the  dav ;  [round 

Beneath  the  shadow  of  their  boughs,  the  ground 
Is  not  more  still  than  they. 

But  ever  heaves  and  moans  the  restless  Deep ; 

His  rising  tides  I  hear, 
Af«r  I  see  the  glimmering  billows  leap ; 

J  see  them  breaking  near. 

Each  wave  springs  upward,  climbing  toward  tht 
fair 

Pure  light  that  sits  on  high — 
Springs  eagerly,  and  faintly  sinks  to  where 

The  mooier  waters  lie; 

Upward  again  it  swells ;  the  moonbeams  show, 

A^in,  its  glimmering  crest ; 
Again  it  feels  the  fatal  weight  below, 

And  sinks,  but  not  to  rest. 

Again  and  yet  again  ;  until  the  Deep 

Recalls  its  brood  of  waves ; 
And,  with  a  snllen  moan,  abashed,  they  creep 

Back  to  his  inner  caves. 

Brief  respite!  they  shall  rush  from  that  recess 

With  noise  and  tumult  soon. 
And  fling  themselves,  with  unavailing  stress, 

Up  toward  the  placid  moon. 

O  restless  Sea !  that  in  thy  prison  here 

Dost  struggle  and  complain ; 
Through  the  slow  centuries  yearning  to  be  near 

To  mat  fair  orb  in  vain. 

The  glorious  source  of  light  and  heat  must  warm 
•    Thy  bosom  with  his  glow. 
And  on  those  mounting  waves  a  nobler  form 
^nd  freer  life  bestow. 

Then  only  may  they  leave  the  waste  of  brine 

In  which  they  welter  here. 
And  rise  above  the  hills  of  earth,  and  shine 

In  a  serene-  sphere. 

— iV:  r.  Ledger. 
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From  The  Saturday  Btview. 
MASSEY'S   BISTOKY    OF  ENGLAND. 
VOL.  m.* 

Ik  this  volume  Mr.  Massoy  narrates  at  the 
close  of  tho  American  War  of  Independence, 
and  carries  on  the  history  through  the  Rock- 
ingham and  Shclbumc  Administrations,  the 
CkmHtion,  and  the  early  Administration  of 
Pitt,  down  to  the  commencement  of  the  Revo- 
lutionary War.    His  excellences  and  defects 
as  an  historian  remain  the  same  as  in  the 
previous  volumes.    He  is  sensible  and  can- 
did.   Ho  shows  throughout  the  vast  advan- 
tage which  must  be  derived  by  a  portrayer 
of  parliamentary  contests   from  thorough 
practical  familiarity  with  the  House  of  Com- 
mons.   As  a  moderate  Liberal  politician  he 
holds  tho  scales  of  historical  justice  between 
Whigs  and  Tories  with  an  even  hand.    His 
style,  though  without  any  pretence  to  pecul- 
iar felicity  or  elegance,  is  clear,  easy,  unaf- 
fected, and  therefore  pleasant.    It  is  even  a 
considerable  relief  to  turn  to  him  from  the 
spasmodic  sentiment,  elaborate  fine  writing, 
and  silly  prejudice  calling  itself  historical 
sympaUiy,  of  uistorians  who  write  from  im- 
agination and  not  firom  experience  of  the 
world.    On  the  other  hana  he  is  dry  and 
somewhat  meagre ;  his  view  of  his  subject 
is  narrow,  being  too  much  confined  to  that 
which  passes  within  the  walls  of  Parliament ; 
he  seems  to  have  no  philosophy  beyond  that 
of  political  party ;  and  while  giving  a  clear 
view  of  events  in  the  main,  he  fails  greatly 
to  impress  his  reader  with  any  particular 
scene  or  character  which  he  descrioes. 

Tho  period  of  lustory  comprehended  in 
this  volume  is  remarluible,  among  other 
things,  for  the  last  attempt  made  by  a  con- 
stitutional king  of  England  to  take  the  gov- 
ernment into  his  own  nands.  A  system  of 
bribery  and  corruption,  carried  on  through 
the  unavowed  agents  who  enlisted  and  ma- 
noeuvred the  '*  lung's  Friends,"  became  the 
basis  of  what  Bolingbroke  would  have  called 
a  ^*  firee  monarchy,''  secretly  subsisting  un- 
der constitutional  forms.  At  first,  the  con- 
stitutional power  of  tho  minister  was  under- 
mined and  thwarted  by  **  influence ; "  but  in 
Lord  North  the  king  at  last  found  a  minister 
sufficiently  wanting  in  self-respect  actually 
to  accept  the  responsibility  without  the  reaf- 
it}"  of  power,  and  to  carry  on,  in  compliance 
with  his  master's  wishes,  a  contest  with  the 
colonics  of  which  his  own  conscience  disap- 
proved : — 

"  The  king  governed  in  this  raaoner  for  twclre 
years.  Tho  results  of  that  administratioo  were 
tho  loss  of  a  great  part  of  his  dominions ;  the 

♦  A  Btstorv  of  England  during  the  Rtign  of 
George  JIL  By  WiUiam  Mossey,  M.P.  Vol.  III., 
U81-17M.    London:  John  W.Parker&  Son,  1860. 


addition  of  one  hundred  ond  fifteen  millions  to 
tho  debt ;  war  with  tlirco  of  tho  maritime  powers 
of  Europe ;  a  hostile  Ica^o  of  his  former  allies ; 
his  coast  threatened  with  invasion,  and  British 
waters  swarming  with  tho  cruisers  of  his  numer- 
ous enemies ;  nay,  British  merchants  chartering 
foreign  ships  because  tho  flag  of  their  own  na- 
tion was  DO  longer  a  protection  to  their  prop- 
erty." 

There  were,  however,  compensating  forces 
at  work  powerful  enough  to  save  the  ^eat- 
ness  of  England  oven  from  the  best  of  kings 
and  the  most  amiable  of  premiers :— • 

"  Tlie  nation  was  on  the  brink  of  rain ;  and 
it  b  probable  that  licr  rain  would  have  been  con- 
summated, bat  for  some  compcnsatoir  circum- 
stances, which  lay  beyond  tlio  control  of  her  blind 
and  obstinate  rolcr.  While  tho  king^s  government 
was  losing  a  great  empire  in  tho  West,  private 
enterprise  had  reared  from  its  foundations  a  still 
greater  empire  in  the  East.  While  orators  and 
statesmen  Avero  engaged  in  debates  about  election 
contests,  matters  ot  privilege,  and  questions  of 
ephemeral  or  personal  interest,  the  advancing 
prosperitpr  of  tho  nation,  and  its  progress  in  the 
arts  of  civilized  society,  are  to  bo  traced  in  the 
private  legislation  of* Parliament.  The  Inclo- 
suro  Acts,  the  Road  and  Canal  Acts,  tho  Paving 
and  Lighting  Acts,  which  ore  supposed  to  con- 
cern only  tho  local  and  personal  interests  of  the 
parties  who  solicit  them,  formed  by  far  the  most 
important  part  of  tho  transactions  of  Parliament, 
from  the  commencement  of  tho  reign  until  the 
end  of  tho  American  war.  But,  above  all,  it 
was  by  the  inventive  genias  of  tito  Lancashire 
artisans,  that  England  was  compensated  for  the 
fatuity  of  her  rulers.  Tho  steam-engine  and  the 
8pinninf>;-jenny  opened  up  new  sources  of  wealth 
and  power;  and  Watt  and  Crompton  have 
given  us  a  commerce  of  a  hundred  millions  with 
free  America,  in  lieu,  of  a  barren  sovereignty 
which  wo  could  not  have  retained." 

It  b  a  relief  to  axrive  at  the  termination— 
the  inevitable  termination--of  tho  American 
War.  The  enemies  of  Englandfondly  hoped 
that  in  the  loss  of  her  great  colonies  she  nad 
received  a  fatal  blow.^  But  this  was  merely 
part  of  the  samo  delusion  which  led  England 
herself  to  ding  to  a  nominal  sovereignty 
from  which  she  derived  no  real  advantage. 
The  nation  was  only  entering  on  another 
epoch  of  prosperity  and  grandeur : — 

"  Tho  vQTy  contest  which  tho  short-sighted  per- 
verseness  of  her  statesmen  liad  provoked,  and  in 
which  the  misconduct  of  her  commanders  had 
suffered  lier  to  bo  worsted,  proved  eventually 
more  cooduciro  to  her  welfare  than  any  scheme 
of  oggrandizement  which  could  have  been  de- 
vised by  political  ambition,  and  accomplished 
by  militory  skill.  A  great  writer  had  recently 
demonstrated  that  tho  maintenanco  of  colonics 
for  commercial  pnrposcs  was  a  rudo  expedient, 
adverse  to  all  sound  principles  of  |)oIitical  econ- 
omy; that,  so  far  from  promoting  trade,  it 
checked  commercial  enterprise;  that  tho  ex- 
penses of  contributiDg  to  the  c\vil  goTemment 
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of  these  dependencies,  and  of  pro^-iding  for 
their  military  defence,  were,  therefore,  so  much 
money  thrown  away;  and,  though  the  dis- 
tinguished authority  to  whom  I  have  referred 
somewhat  exaggerates  the  case  when  he  insists 
upon  ottrihnting  the  whole  charges  of  the  war  of 
1739  and  of  the  succeeding  war  to  colonial  quar- 
rels, which  were  rather  uio  pretexts  than  the 
causes  of  these  wars,  it  is  certain  that,  however 
useful  the  monopoly  ofcolonial  markets  may  he 
to  A  countrpr  in  the  infancy  of  its  commerce,  such 
artificial  aids  are  altogether  unnecessary  to  a 
matured  state  of  mercantile  development.  But 
if  it  is  true,  as  Adam  Smith  asserts,  that  the 
cost  of  tho  war  of  1753,  amounting  to  ninety 
millions,  ought  justly  to  be  stated  to  the  account 
of  tho  colonies,  tho  cost  of  the  War  of  Indepen- 
dence, amounting  to  one  hundred  and  twenty 
millions,  was,  so  far  as  the  material  interests  of 
this  country  were  concerned,  the  more  profitable 
outlay.  America,  released  from  the  trammels 
which  the  selfish  policy  of  this  country  had  im- 
posed upon  her,  sprang  forward  at  once  upon  her 
prosperous  career ;  and,  in  proportion  as  she  has 
advanced  in  wealth  and  power,  our  free  commer- 
cial intercourse  with  her  has  increased  likewise, 
while  all  expenditure  on  her  account  has  ceased, 
and  the  empire  is  no  longer  vulnerable  at  distant 
points,  which  no  expenditure  could  adequately 
guard." 

The  magnanimous  frankness  irith  "which 
the  independence  of  the  Americans  was  at 
last  recognized  somewhat  redeemed  the  hu- 
miliation of  our  defeat.  It  stands  in  re- 
markable contrast  to  the  meanness  of  Spanish 
pride  displayed  by  Philip  III.  in  recognizing 
tho  independence  of  the  Dutch.  The  great 
Tictorv  of  Rodney,  and  the  heroic  defence  at 
Gibraltar,  restored  the  honor  of  our  arms. 
Tho  French  monarchy,  which  had  hypocriti- 
cally interfered  on  the  side  of  "  liberty  "  in 
our  domestic  quarrel,  found  itself  deservedly, 
though  unhandsomely,  thrown  overboard  by 
its  American  allies,  and  received  into  its 
own  bosom,  through  Lo&yette  and  his  fel- 
low-comrades, the  seeds  of*^  a  still  more  ter- 
rible retribution. 

Tho  Achilles  of  the  larger  half  of  the  vol- 
ume is  Pitt— Pitt  in  his  better  hour,  as  the 
parliamentary  rcibrmer,  the  free-trader,  the 
restorer  of  finance — ^raised  by  a  royal  cotip 
dc  main  to  the  premiership  at  the  age  of 
twenty-four,  and  found  not  unequal  to  that 
elevation.  Mr.  Mas8e3r'8  estimate  of  this 
illustrious  chief  seems  to  be  fair.  He  ap- 
preciates without  idolizing  him,  and  does  not 
forget,  in  displaying  the  geneial  excellences 
of  his  administration,  to  point  out  its  weaker 
points,  such  as  the  chimerical  attempt  to 
conjure  away  tho  national  debt  by  the  insti- 
tution of  a  sinking  fund.  The  merit  of  the 
successful  struggle  with  the  Coalition  is  set 
rather  too  high  when  it  is  termed  "  a  feat  of 
political  courage  and  conduct  which  has 
never  been  surpassed."    Mr.  Massey  himself 


reduces  it  to  its  just  level  when  he  says  that 
Pitt  was  supported  in  it  "by  tho  whole 
weight  of  the  crown,  by  the  whole  tribe  of 
courtiers,  and  b^  a  rapidly  increasing  ma- 
jority of  the  nation,  against  a  desperate  ma- 
jority of  the  Commons.*' 

In  the  contest  between  Pitt  and  the  Coali- 
tion, Indian  affiiirs  come  into  the  foreground. 
Mr.  Massey  justly,  as  we  conceive,  gives 
Fox  and  his  colleagues  credit  for  upright  in- 
tentibns  in  bringing  forward  their  Indm  BiU» 
fatal  as  it  proved  to  their  ministry,  and  sin- 
ister as  it  has  been  generally  deemed : — 

"  It  suited  the  objects  of  party  to  pretend  that 
the  India  Bill  was  merely  a  contrivance  for  se- 
curing political  power  to  its  authors,  but  it  is 
hardly  necessary  at  this  day  to  vindicate  the 
memory  of  tho  great  men  who  were  concerned 
in  that  memorable  business  from  such  an  impu- 
tation. That  party  considerations  were  alto- 
gether excluded  from  the  view  of  tho  statesm<»i 
of  tho  Coalition,  it  would  be  folly  to  maintain ; 
but  the  first  aim  of  such  men  as  Fox  and  Borke 
was,  undoubtedly,  the  good  government  of  In- 
dia. Those  generous  minds  were  capable  of 
rising  to  the  greatness  of  tho  subject,  and  of 
seeking,  in  the  higliest  efforts  of  le;;islation,  a 
fame  and  a  reward  far  above  the  flcetipg  ttl- 
limphs  of  faction.  Burke,  indeed,  had  long 
thought,  with  the  vehemence  of  conviction  char- 
nctenstic  of  his  mind,  that  tho  iniquity  and  inca- 
pacity of  the  Company's  government  demanded 
a  fundamental  change ;  and  no  person  who  is 
acquainted  with  tho  ingenious  nature  of  Fox, 
con  doubt  the  sinceritproftlio  declarations  which 
he  often  made,  both  m  public  and  private,  dur- 
ing the  progress  of  the  aflfair,  that  he  had  never 
acted  more  fhlly  on  principle  than  he  had  dono 
on  that  occasion,  and  that  ho  felt  bound  to  risk 
his  power,  and  that  of  his  friends,  when  tho  hap- 

Itiness  of  so  many  millions  was  at  stake.  Tho 
cading  ministers,  indeed,  so  far  from  rcgardia|( 
the  India  Bill  as  n  means  of  confirming  and 
consolidating  their  power,  were  well  nwaro  that 
they  put  it  to  hazard  by  such  a  moasuro,  and 
that,  if  they  consulted  their  own  case  and  safety, 
tho  most  prudent  course  wonid  bo  to  leave  mat- 
ters as  they  were,  or  to  propose  only  some  incon- 
siderable alteration.  Lord  Nortli,  while  the  Bill 
was  in  draft,  warned  his  colleague,  that  the  pro- 
posal to  vest  the  government  of  India  in  a  par- 
liamentary board  would  probably  be  fatal  to  the 
project  and  to  its  authors  ;  and  Fox,  in  his  pri- 
vate communications  with  his  friends  before  the 
meeting  of  Parliament,  speculates,  with  doubt 
and  anxiety,  on  the  fate  of  the  '  vigorous  and 
hazardous '  measure  be  was  abont  to  bring  for^ 
ward." 

The  intriguing  king  charged  Earl  Temple 
to  signify  to  members  of  the  House  of  LoitU* 
in  Ins  name,  that  whoever  voted  for  hie 
minister's  India  Bill  "  would  be  considered 
by  him  as  an  enemy."  We  cannot  go  with 
Mr.  Massey  in  disapproving  the  conduct  of 
those  who  proposed  to  visit  with  direct  cen* 
sure  this  outrageous  act  of  pe^dy  and  iisiir« 
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pation.  ^  Had  his  majestyi  theret^Km,  trans- 
ferred himself  to  Hanover,  as  he  sometimes 
tbjreatened  to  do  when  his  will  was  crossed, 
he  would  have  saved  the  nation  from  five 
hundred  millions  of  additional  debt 

It  is  to  be  desired  that  all  English  histo- 
rians should  do  their  duty  to  a  great  nation 
bv  telling  it  plainly  of  its  faults  and  crimes. 
"We  venture,  however,  to  think  that  Mr. 
Massey,  in  '*  chronicling ''  the  administra- 
tion of  the  East  India  Company,  not  only 
** extenuates  nothing,''  but  ''sets  down" 
rather  too  much — ^we  will  not  say.  in  "  mal- 
ice," but  in  indignation.  Surely,  he  goes 
ratiier  far  in  sayinff  that  the  Indian  empire 
was  partly  acquirea  "  by  violence  and  fraud 
9uch  as  can  hardly  he  paralleled  in  the  dark 
and  bloodyhistory  of  conquest  since  the  world 
heganJ*  Wo  woula  beg  him  to  remember 
his  own  just  strictures  on  the  headlong  vehe- 
mence of  Burke  :— 

"  He  could  make  no  allowance,  cither  for  the 
difficulties  with  which  the  Company  had  to  con- 
tend in  establishing  tho  authority  of  the  British 
name  over  vast  provinces,  differing  from  each 
other  in  religion  and  race,  but  to  nil  of  whom 
the  manners  and  principles  of  Europe  were  un- 
known; nor  for  the  faults  of  a  government, 
which,  bad  as  it  might  bo,  could  hardly  fail  to 
bo  an  improvement  on  that  of  tho  native  rulers. 
His  ardent  imn;;ination  could  dwell  upon  noth- 
ing but  tho  awful  spectacle  of  n  once  mighty  em- 
pire in  ruins,  of  tho  subverted  thrones,  and  un- 
done princes  of  India." 

The  trial  of  the  "ereat proconsul"  forms 
a  stately  episode  in  the  history  of  Pitt's  Ad- 
ministration, though  Pitt's  own  conduct  in 
the  matter  remains  under  a  cloud  which 
this  volume  does  not  dispel.  Mr.  Massey 
shrewdly  attributes  the  acquittal  of  Hastings 
to  an  unexpected  cause— 4he  splendid  ora- 
tory of  his  great  accusers  :-* 

"  Indeed,  if  it  had  not  been  for  these  repeated 
exhibitions  of  tho  highest  powers  of  eloquence, 
it  is  difficult  to  understand  now  the  great  delin- 
quent who  stood  at  the  bar  could  have  escaped 
conviction  on  some  of  the  charges  prefeired 
aeainst  him.  *  The  acceptonco  of  a  bribe  from 
Cbeyta  Sing,  and  the  torture  of  the  Begums 
for  the  purpose  of  extortion,  were  charges  clearly 
established ;  but  the  public  mind  was  so  excited 
bv  tho  amazing  feats  of  oratory  exhibited  in 
Westminster  mil,  that  tho  dnr  details  of  evi- 
dence woro  little  regarded,  ana  the  whole  pro- 
ceeding came  to  bo  K>oked  upon  as  a  displav  of 
intellectual  feats,  rather  than  a  grave  judicial  in- 
quiry." 

Pitt's  genius  was  speedilv  turned  to  the  sub- 
ject of  reform  in  IrelancL  With  this  view 
ne  instituted  inauiries  into  the  composition 
and  character  of  tho  Irish  Parliament.  That 
august  assembly  consisted  of  three  hundred 
membersi  of  whom  one  hundred  and  sixteen 


were  returned  by  five  and  twenty  proprie- 
tors. The  government  had  twelve  nommees 
of  their  own,  forty-four  scats  occupied  by 
placemen,  eighty-six  proprietary  seats  hired 
of  the  proprietors  bj  means  of  titles,  offices, 
or  pensions,  and  thirty -two  votes  of  gentle- 
men who  "had  promises."  Pitt  also  ob- 
tained a  paper  giving  a  personal  account  of 
each  member  of  the  House,  from  which  Mr. 
Massey  has  taken  a  few  entries  at  random : — 


« 


H —  H — ,  son-in-law  to  Lord  A — ,  and 
brought  into  Parliament  by  him.  Studies  tho 
law :  wishes  to  bo  a  commissioner  of  barracks, 
or  in  some  similar  place.  Would  go  into  orders 
and  toko  a  living. 

"H—D—,  brother  to  Lord  C— .  Applied 
for  office ;  but,  as  no  specific  promise  could  be 
made,  has  lately  voted  in  opposition.  Easy  to 
bo  had,  if  thought  expedient.  A  silent,  gloomy 
man. 

**  L —  M— ^  refuses  to  accept  £500  per  annnm ; 
states  y^TY  high  pretensions  from  his  skill  in 
Uouse-of-Commons  manogement ;  expects  XI 000 
per  annum.    N.B. — ^Bo  careful  of  him. 

**  T —  N — ,  has  been  in  tho  army,  and  is  now 
on  half-pay ;  wishes  a  troop  of  dragoons  on  full- 
pay.  States  his  pretensions  to  bo  fifteen  years' 
service  in  Parliament.  N.B. — Would  prefer  of- 
fice to  militarv  promotion,  but  already  has,  and 
has  lon^  haa  a  pension.  Character,  especially 
on  tho  side  of  truth,  not  favorable. 

"  R —  P — ,  independent,  but  well  disposed  to 
government.  His  four  sisters  have  pensions, 
and  his  o^ect  is  a  living  for  his  brother. 

"  T —  P— ,  brother  to  Lord  L— ,  and  brought 
in  by  him,  a  captain  in  the  navy,  wishes  for 
some  sinecure  employment." 

Suoh  was  the  Parliament  by  which,  accord- 
ing to  French  pamphleteers,  subsisted,  and 
with  which  expired,  the  prosperity  of  the 
Irish  people. 

Mr.  Massey  has  had  the  advantage  of  us« 
ing,  among  his  materials  for  this  volume, 
the  papers  of  the  late  Mr.  Edward  Hawke 
Locker,  a  commissioner  of  Oreenwich  Hos- 
pital, who  "  about  forty  years  since,  with  Uie 
sanction  of  the  royal  family,  and  with  the 
assistance  of  many  distinguished  persons, 
collected  voluminous  materials  for  a  Life  of 
George  HI."  From  this  source  have  been 
derived  some  particulars  respecting  the  king's 
illness.  The  royal  sufferer  was  not  more 
wisely  or  humanely  treated  than  other  luna- 
tics under  the  brutal  and  i^orant  system  of 
that  period,  till  he  came  mto  the  hands  of 
Dr.  Willis  :— 

"  Dr.  Willis  did  not  hesitate  to  declare,  that 
if  ho  had  been  consnlted  in  the  first  instance,  tho 
king's  illness  would,  in  all  probability,  have 
been  of  very  short  duration.  And  this  opinion 
appears  to  have  been  well  founded.  Mental  dis- 
ease was,  at  that  time,  a  branch  of  art  little  nn- 
derstood ;  and  the  specific  treatment  of  lunatics 
was  worthy  only  of  tho  barbarous  age  of  medi- 
cine.   Tho  unhappy  patient,  upon  whom  this. 
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tiio  most  terriblo  Tisitation  of  Heaven,  had  fallen, 
Vfoa  no  lon^^r  dealt  with  as  a  human  being. 
His  body  was  immcdiatclv  enclosed  in  a  ma- 
chine, which  left  it  no  liberty  of  motion.  He 
was  sometimes  clmincd  to  a  staple.  Howas  fro- 
qacntly  beaten  and  starred  ;  and,  at  tho  best,  he 
was  kept  in  subjection  by  menacing  and  violent 
language.  Tho  history  of  tho  king's  illness 
showed  that  tho  most  exalted  station  did  not 
wholly  exempt  tho  sufferer  from  this  stupid  and 
inhuman  usage.  The  king's  disorder  manifested 
itself  principally  in  unceasing  talk,  bat  no  dis- 
position to  violcnco  was  exhibited.  Yet  he  was 
subjected  constantly  to  tho  scvero  discipline  of 
tlic  strait-waistcout ;  ho  was  secluded  from  the 
queen  and  his  family ;  ho  was  denied  tlio  use  of 
a  knifo  and  fork,  of  scissors,  or  any  instrament 
with  which  ho  might  inflict  bodily  injury.  Such 
petty,  vexatious  treatment  could  not  fail  to  ag- 
gravate n  disorder,  the  loading  symptom  of  which 
was  nervous  irritability,  caused  by  over-applica- 
tion, extreme  oljstemioasness,  and  domestic  anx- 
iety. It  would  have  been  well  if  tbe  errors  of 
the  physicians  had  been  confined  to  ignorance. 
J3ut  their  negligence  was  still  more  reprehensi- 
ble. While  tho  poor  maniac  was  deprived  of 
those  tender  offices  which  his  wife  and  daugh- 
ters might  have  rendered,  he  was  abandoned  to 
tho  care  of  low  mercenaries ;  and  so  little  dis- 
crimination was  observed  in  the  choice  of  his  at- 
tendants, that  tho  charge  of  his  person  devolved 
chiefly  on  a  German  page,  named  Ernst,  who 
was  utterly  nnworihy  to  1^  trusted  with  the  care 
of  the  humblest  of  his  fellow-creatures.  This 
man,  who  had  been  raised  by  the  patronage  of 
bis  majesty,  repaid  the  kindness  of  his  roval 
master  with  the  most  brutal  ingratitude.  He 
went  so  far  as  to  strike  the  helpless  king ;  and 
on  one  occasion,  when  bis  majesty  wished  to 
protract  his  exercise  in  the  gardens  at  Kew, 
Ernst  seized  him  in  his  arms,  carried  him  into  a 
chamber,  and  throwing  him  violently  on  a  sofVi, 
exclaimed  in  an  insolent  manner  to  the  attend- 
ants :  '  Tliere  is  your  king  for  you  1 ' " 

The  two  political  parties  were  represented 
in  the  bIck.  chamber,  and  intrigue  and  fac- 
tion hovered  round  tlxe  lunatic  in  their  most 
revolting  formsir  But  more  disgusting  even 
than  intrigue  and  faction  hovering  round  the 
lunatic,  was  the  conduct  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales  and  the  Duke  of  York :-— > 

"  The  Prince  of  Wales,  who  had  a  talent  for 


mimicry,  and  indeed  possessed  the  social  qual* 
ities  snitod  to  the  witty  and  proflis^ato  men  and 
women  with  whom  he  lived,  was  in  tho  habit  of 
amusing  his  companions  by  taking  q/f,  as  the 
phrase  was,  tho  gostnres  and  actions  of  his  in- 
sane father.  That  which  he  did  himself  he  snf- 
feix^d  his  friends  to  do ;  and  tho  standing  topie 
in  the  prince's  circle  was  ridicnlo  of  tho  king 
and  queen.  The  Duke  of  York  vied  with  his 
brother  in  defamation  of  his  parents  ;  but  he  was 
wholly  destitute  of  the  lively  talent  which  some- 
times carries  off  the  grosser  parts  of  the  most 
ribald  discourse ;  and  the  brut-iliry  of  tho  stnpid 
sot  disgnstod  even  the  most  profligate  of  his  as* 
sociatcs." 

Thurlow,  till  the  king's  recovery  was  pro- 
nounced certain,  trimmed  painfully  between 
the  king's  party  and  that  of  the  regen^ : — 

"But  on  tho  15th  his  mind  was  made  np. 
On  that  day  he  stood  up  in  his  place  in  Parlia- 
ment, and,  with  many  tears,  admonished  hit 
amazed  audience,  that  their  first  duty  was  to 
preserve  the  rights  of  their  king  entire,  so  tliat^ 
when  God  should  permit  him  to  rccoTcr,  be 
might  not  find  his  situation  worse  than  it  had 
been  before  his  infirmity.  He  then  dwelt  on  his 
own  grief,  and  tho  debt  of  gratitndo  which  ho 
owed  to  his  afflicted  sovereign  ;  concluding  Avith 
these  well-remembered  words,  *  When  I  forget 
my  king,  may  Gk>d  forget  me  I ' " 

The  Locker  collection  furnishes  a  pleasing 
addition  to  this  pleasing  incident : — 

'*  Accoi-ding  to  Sir  J.  B.  Burgess,  who  was 
present,  when  the  chancellor  came  to  the  words 
*  May  God,'  he  suddenly  stopped  in  his  career ; 
a  word,  the  most  familiar  to  his  lips,  having 
naturally  arisen,  but  after  a  pause,  instead  of 
'  damn,'  be  substituted  '  forget,'  and  so  created 
a  household  word  when  he  was  about  to  utter  an 
ordinary  imprecation." 

The  king's  temporary  recovery--4nomexi- 
tous  as  the  **  grain  of  sand  "  in  the  bnun  of 
Cromwell — ^placed  the  power  of  Pitt  i^ain 
on  a  firm  basis,  and  gave  England  a  Tory 

fovenmiont  at  the  commencement  of  the 
'rench  Bevolution,  and,  as  a  conseouence, 
the  Revolutionary  War.  Thus  Dr.  Willis, 
by  his  skill  and  humanity,  became  one  of 
the  most  questionable  benefactors  of  man* 
kind.  • 


Saoheybsell  ahd  Hoadlt. — ^The  follow- 
ing satirical  Imea  are  preserved  in  tbe  Egerton 
MS.  17l7,fol.  53;— 

**  Amongst  tho  High  Churchmen  I  find  there 
arc  Sevcrall 
Doe  swear  to  the  merits  of  Henry  Sachev- 
crell. 

"Amongst  the  Low  Churchmen  I  see  that  as 
Oddly 
Some  pin  all  their  faith  to  one  Benjamin 
Hoadly. 


(( 


It 


But  wee  moderate  men  our  judgments  Soa* 

pend, 
For  God  only  knows  where  these  matters  will 

end. 

Salisbury  Burnet  and  Kennett  Wliite  Show 
That  Doctrines  may  Change  as  Preferments 
doe. 

"  And  Twenty  years  hence,  for  aught  you  and 

I  know. 
It  may  be  Hoadly  High  and    Sachercrell 

Low." 
'^NoUt  and  Querteff.  J*  T. 


THE   professor's   WIFE. 
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THE  PROFESSOR'S  WIFE. 

IN  TWO  CHAPTERS. 
CHAPTEBI. 

It  is  a  pleasant,  familiar  instance  of  the 
great  law  of  compensation,  that  in  this  grim 
northern  climate  of  ours — thai]J(s  to  our 
abundant  supply  of  coal  and  gas — a  look  of 
indoor  comfort  is  easily  attained,  comes 
within  the  compass  of  small  means,  and 
is  quite  compatiole  with  homely  furniture. 
Mrs.  Macgrcgor's  parlor  in  the  little  sea- 
coast  town  of  C was  a  striking  case  in 

point,  one  wild  October  evening  about  thir- 
teen years  ago.  The  wind  that  was  raging 
out  of  doors  seemed  to  have  only  exhilarat- 
ing effect  upon  the  fire  within,  which  roared 
in  Mendly  emtdation,  and  leaped  up  in  bright 
flames  almost  outshining  the  eas,  mough  the 
three  burners  were  lit,  for  Mrs.  Mac^regor 
was  expecting  company.  The  closely  drawn 
curtains  were  not  very  new  indeed,  but  of  a 
good  uncompromisinp;  red,  in  which  a  burst 
of  firelight  would  pick  out  now  and  then 
bits  of  quite  go^^ous  colorinj^ ;  the  horse- 
hair sofa — generally  a  depressmg  article  of 
furniture — had  fine  lustrous  effects  in  the 
blaze ;  a  large  cat,  sitting  erect  on  the  rug, 
with  eyes  firmlv  closed  against  the  unwonted 
brilliancy,  did  his  part  towards  the  general 
effect ;  and  best  of^all,  a  round  table  in  the 
middle  of  the  room,  with  a  snowy  table- 
cloth, set  out  with  piles  of  scones,  delicate 
cookies,  currant-jelly  of  ruby  redness,  orange- 
mannalade  clear  as  amber,  and  all  the  ^lones 
of  a  Scotch  tea,  contributed  to  produce  a 
sense  of  comfort  which  gladdened  Mrs.  Mac- 
gregor's  honest  heart,  as  she  watched  the 
*'  infusing,"  and  waited  for  the  first  tap  at 
her  little  front  door. 

That  first  tap  was  timidly  given  by  Miss 
Mackay,  the  milliner;  the  next  by  Mrs. 
Caird,  the  widow  of  a  United  Presbyterian 
minister — a  woman  of  lugubrious  spirit  still, 
though  many  years  had  elapsed  since  her 
husband's  death — ^wearing  for  best  a  crape- 
cohered  gown,  whose  excessive  gloom  even 
Mrs.  Macgr^or's  fire  could  not  light  up ;  the 
third  guest  was  Mrs.  Agnew  of  the  post- 
office,  a  round  cheery  little  woman,  given  to 
tittle-tattle— incapable,  indeed,  of  tampering 
with  a  single  letter  that  passed  through  her 
hands,  but  gifted  with  a  rapid  and  unhesitat- 
ing faculty  of  induction,  ^mereby  she  got  as 
much  from  the  direction,  postmark,  weight, 
and  general  aspect  of  a  letter,  as  many  a 
duller  mind  from  its  whole  contents.  These 
three  ladies  were  all  the  ^ests  expected,  and 
accordingly,  the  procoedmgs  of  tne  evening 
began.  It  was  not,  however,  till  the  raciu 
was  over,  with  much  hospitality  on  one  side, 
and  appreciation  on  the  other,  that  the  con- 
versation took  any  turn  that  need  interest  us 


with  reference  to  the  story  we  have  to  teU. 
But  then,  as  they  gathered  round  the  fire, 
Mrs.  Macgregor  repeated  to  Mrs.  Caird  a  re- 
gret that  she  had  oefore  expressed.  "  Eh, 
but  it's  a  pity  Mr.  John  wadna  leuk  in  upon 
us  this  evening.  I  mind  how  weel  he  liket 
the  barley-scones,  with  sweet  butter  and 
plenty  o'  Jelly ;  but  to  be  sure  he's  past  cas- 
ing for  sic  things  the  noo.  He'll  maybe 
come  for  you,  Mrs.  Caird,  and  tak  a  drap 
toddy  and  a  bit  kippered  saumont  to  his  sup- 
per. I  like  weel  to  look  on  his  bonny  face, 
sae  grown  as  he  is  sin'  he  went  awa  to  col- 
lege.   Ye're  a  lucky  woman  to  hae  sic  a  son." 

Mrs.  Caird  sighed  deeply.  She  was,  as 
we  have  said,  of  a  luguorious  spirit,  and 
much  as  she  loved  her  boy,  she  preferred 
to  look  upon  him  as  an  anxious  responsi- 
bility rather  than  an  out-and-out  blessing. 
"  None  but  a  mother  can  know,  Mrs.  Mac- 
gregor, how  ^cat  a  burden  I'm  often  called 
on  to  bear.  There's  so  much  sin  and  temp- 
tation at  the  college,  and  John's  just  so  car- 
ried away  by  learning  and  what  he  calls  phi- 
losophy— ^false  philosophy,  I  misdoubt.  1 
see  a  change  on  him  that  I'm  wae  to  see. 
It's  not  so  much  his  conduct ;  he's  kept  out 
of  debt.  111  say  that ;  but  his  clothes  have  a 
terrible  wild  cut  about  them ;  and  say  what 
I  would,  he  let  me  go  alono,  last  sabbath 
afternoon,  to  worthy  Mr.  Peddie's  second 
discoorse ;  and  when  I  got  home,  there  he 
was,  just  buried  in  some  new  book  he'd  got 
by  Mr.  Senior.  *  What's  that,  John  P '  said 
I,  for  it  had  not  the  look  of  a  right  sabbath 
book.  '  Metanhysics,'  said  he,  not  so  much  as 
looking  up.  Metaphysics  indeed!  I  doubt 
they're  just  another  word  for  infidelity.  It's 
seldom  Mr.  Senior  is  seen  in  church  or 
chapel." 

"He's  an  Englishman,"  suggested  kind 
Miss  Mackay  j  "  maybe  he'll  no  care  for  our 
worship." 

"  Eh,  but  he's  a  pleasant  man  yon,"  broke 
in  Mrs.  Agnew,  "  for  a'  he's  an  Englishman. 
It's  wonderful  what  a  smile  he  has — sic  a 
bonny  gUnt  in  his  brown  eyes,  spreading  aU 
over  his  face,  and  leaving  a  light  on  it  ever 
so  long.  It's  no  mickle  no  says  to  a  body ; 
but  whiles  he  comes  into  the  shop  to  get  a 
parcel  weighed,  and  a  heavy  one  it  often  is. 
And  of  late  there's  been  mony  a  letter  for 
him  with  big  seals,  forbye  ordinar  anes, 
whilk  are  but  few ;  and  Fm  thinking  he'll  be 
hearing  something  to  his  advantage  some  o' 
these  neist  days." 

"Nae  doot,  nae  doot,"  chimed  in  Mrs. 
Macgregor.  "  Mrs.  Forbes  said  to  me  nae 
further  back  than  last  Saturday:  *I  shall 
lose  my  lodger  sune,  Mrs.  Macgregor,'  said 
she.  I  wondered  to  sec  her  smile  the  while, 
for  ye'll  mind  how  she  took  on  when  Mr. 
Semor  gaed  awa  last  spring— just  aboot  the 
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time  Miss  Teresa  sickened.  I  wouldna  won- 
der if  there's  mair  beneath  it  than  meets  the 
eye ;  an^I'm  sure  I'm  no  ane  to  ^udge.at  a 
neebor's  good  luck."  And  Mrs.  Mac^regor 
stopped  short,  looking  round  at  her  niends 
witn  a  sagacious  smile,  as  though  to  invite 
them  to  commit  themselves  by  some  more 
definite  observation  than  she  chose  to  hazard. 
Mrs.  Caird  only  sighed,  and  shook  her 
head ;  but  Miss  Mackay  followed  the  lead. 
**  That  there  is  then,  Mrs.  Macgregor,  and 
the  whole  town  will  know  it  b^bre  many 
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stanch  to  the  Establishment)  "  What  is 
this  about  Senior  ?  " 

**  Nae  less  than  that  he's  to  marry  Teresa 
Forbes,"  burst  in  the  three  ladies  at  once ; 
their  surmise  once  shared,  ripening  suddenly 
into  certainty. 

' '  Impossible  t    Why,  they  say  he's  to  have 

the  vacant  chair  at  A .    Why,  he's  old 

enough  to  be  her  father ! " 

"Na,  na,  Mr.  John,"  interruDtcd  Mrs. 
Agnew ;  "  that  I  gainsay.  His  nair  is  ai 
brown  as  your  ain ;  he'll  nae  be  mair  than 


days  are  over  our  heads.    It's  but  this  even-  thirty-five  at  the  maist — he's  whiles  the  leuk 


ing  I  sent  home  a  cap  of  real  Valenciennes 
—-I've  had  the  lace  by  me  ever  since  I  set 
up,  and  no  one  would  give  me  five  shillings 
a  yard — ^well  worth  it  is  and  more,  thoueh  a 
little  yellow ;  but,  said  I,  *  Mrs.  Foroes, 
'twill  look  all  the  richer  trimmed  with  the 
white  satin  ribbon — " 

But  just  then  she  was  interrupted  by  a 
sharp  rat-tat-tat,  such  as  Mrs.  Macgregor's 
kaocker  was  never  known  before  to  be  ca- 

Jable  of;  and  in  came  Mr.  Caird,  or  Mr. 
ohn,  as  his  old  friend  Mrs.  Macgregor  pre- 
ferred to  call  him — a  young  man  of  twenty, 
and  a  medical  student  of  much  promise  at 
the  university ;  in  appearance  and  manner, 
an  insufferalsle  snob,  or  an  uncommonly 
dashing  fellow,  according  to  taste,  for  Mr. 
John  was  in  the  very  efflorescence  of  that 
chain-and-pin  period,  which  youths  of  his 
class  for  the  most  part  go  through,  and  af- 
fected a  certain  reckless,  dare-aevil  tone, 
thoueh  with  a  j^ood,  true  heart  at  bottom, 
and  far  more  faith  in  his  mother's  teaching 
than  he  cared  to  let  her  know.  His  en- 
trance caused  a  little  commotion. 

"  Tea !  oh,  hang  tea !  No,  no ;  a  good 
stiff  glass  of  toddy  was  the  thin^  for  me ; " 
and  while  he  was  brewin^^  it,  Miss  Mackay 
resumed :  ''  We  were  talkmg,  Mr.  John,  of 
a  family  near  hand ;  I  wonder  whether  you'll 
be  guessing  who.  I  mind,  two  vears  ago, 
how  vou'd  be  looking  at  a  young  lady's  b^- 
net  all  through  the  minister's  sermon,  though 
what  it  was  you  saw  in  her,  or  what  it  is 
that  Mr.  Semor  has  seen  um — " 

**  What  are  you  driving  at  P  "  burst  in  the 
young  man.  "Senior — ^Teresa  j  why,  you're 
chaffinff — ^you  must  be  chaffing ! " 

"  I  do  not  know  what  that  should  mean, 
John,"  solemnly  interposed  Mrs.  Caird,  who 
never  lost  an  opportunity  of  rebuking  her 
son  in  company :  "  no  fit  language,  I  fear ; 
but  a  sorrowful  truth  it  is  that  you  little 
heeded  good  Mr.  Peddie's  discourses,  as 
Miss  Mackay  minds  full  well." 

"  Oh,  bother  Mr.  Peddie,  mother — an  old 
woman's  headpiece  with  the  lungs  of  a  mad 
bun ! "  {"  Deed,  then,  and  he  does  skirl ! " 
buckled  Mrs.  Macgregor,  who  was  herself 


of  a  boy  in  his  face  when  he  smiles  at  yoto. 
And  proud  Miss  Teresa  may  weel  be,  for  it's 
an  awfii'  lift  for  her,  and  her  aunt  sae  come 
down  in  the  warld*  ^  £h,  but  I'd  be  sorry 
they  had  taken  him  in,  as  is  but  too  Hkely, 
for  111  warrant  he's  gey  simple  fora'hu 
book-laming." 

« Books  indeed  I  books!"  sco&d  Mr. 
John.  ''  He's  had  an  eye  for  a  pretty  ankle. 
Cunning  old  cove.  I'd  wager  my  hiead  Wb 
aU  the  old  girl's  doing,  and  that  poor  Teresa 
has  had  no  voice  in  the  matter.^'  And  he 
gulped  down  his  toddy  with  a  sly  look,  but 
a  sharp  twinge  of  regret ;  for  Teresa  had 
been  the  dream  of  his  ooyhood,  and  in  spite 
of  much  foolish  braggadocio,  that  dream,  in 
many  a  scene  of  temptation,  had  had  power 
to  keep  him  pure. 

But  to  get  at  the  true  state  of  the  case, 
we  must  not^  only  cross  the  way  to  Mrt. 
Forbes'  superior  residence,  but  go  back  foar 
years  in  Mrs.  Forbes'  history,  and  then  we 
can  better  decide  between  Mrs.  Agnew's  and 
Mr.  John's  counter-theories,  both  of  which 
sound  plausible,  yet  neither  of  which  may  be 
true  for  all  that.  Four  vears  ago,  theiiy 
Mrs.  Forbes,  a  respectable  widow  lady-^^ 
whose  father  was  a  laird^  though  a  poor  one, 
and  whose  husbandi  though  but  the  captain 
of  a  tradinff- vessel,  had  contrived  to  leave 
her  a  snug  little  sum — ^received  two  letters 
by  the  same  post,  each  of  which  occasioned 
her  no  slight  disquiet.  The  one  announced 
that  the  company  in  which  her  small  capital 
had  hitherto  been  profitably  invested,  was 
about  to  reduce  its  rate  of  interest  by  one  and 
a  half  per  cent.  The  second  was  from  her  only 
brother,  a  handsome  ne'er^o-we^  whom 
she^  had  not  seen  for  years,  but  who,  after 
selling  their  father's  small  patrimony,  and 
running  through  what  it  had  brought,  had 
made  ms  way  to  the  continent,  enlisted  in 
the  Austrian  army,  and  married  at  Venice  a 
yotmg  girl  of  mixed  German  and  Italian  de- 
scent. Everv  now  and  then,  generally  about 
New-Year's  d[ay,  sometimes  on  her  own  birth* 
da^,  Mrs.  Forbes  would  get  a  lett^  from 
this  half-forgotten  brother,  tellii^  of  bobmb 
step  he  had  gained,  of  his  fdk  latisfihction  in 
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his  foreign  wife,  and  of  his  love  for  his  one 
little  girl;  always  showing  a  kindly  interest 
in  his  sister's  welfare,  and  proving  that  the 
man's  career  was  worthier  tnan  his  unsteady 
boyhood  promised.  Once  there  had  come 
from  him  a  beautiful  mantle  of  Italian  lace, 
and  folded  up  carefully  inside  it  was  a  large 
sheet  of  foreign  paper,  enclosing  a  thick 
wavy  curl  of  true  auburn  hair  from  the  little 
Teresa's  head. 

These  letters  were  a  great  interest  to  Mrs. 
Forbes,  whencTer  they  came,  connecting  her 
as  they  did  with  life  and  circumstances  so 
different  from  her  own.  They  afforded  a 
species  of  excitement,  somethmg  akin  to 
what  the  latest  novel  wakes  in  us  (but  Mrs. 
Forbes  never  read  a  novel),  pleasantly  stir- 
ring the  vague  poetical  element,  which  she 
shewed  with  the  rest  of  her  kind,  though 
quite  imconscious  of  it.  Even  this  particu- 
lar letter,  of  which  we  are  about  to  speak, 
would  not  have  been  unwelcome,  but  for  that 
other  letter  the  post  had  brought.  But  the 
two  together  were  certainly  embarrassing. 
Her  brother  had  lost  his  wife,  his  loving, 
devoted  Teresa ;  that  was  sad  news  to  begin 
with.  Then  his  regiment  had  been  ordered 
off  to  the  very  heart  of  Hungary,  and  what 
was  he  to  do  with  his  little  orphan  girl  of 
fourteen  P  He  had  had  little  tmie  for  deci- 
sion, he  said,  and  in  his  deep  grief  perhaps 
he  had  hardl]^  been  able  to  jud^  for  the 
best.  The  cmld  had  relatives,  mdeed,  on 
her  mother's  side,  but .  they  were  fervent 
Catholics.  Ho  had  not  thought  so  much  of 
these  things  as  he  ought ;  but  he  thought  of 
them  now.  His  own  health  was  not  strong, 
and  if  he  never  returned  from  this  remote, 
and,  thev  told  him,  disturbed,  district,  he 
woidd  like  that  his  little  lassie  should  be 
brought  up  in  old  Scotland ;  and  though  it 
was  twenty  years  and  more  since  they  had 
met,  he  knew  that  his  sister  Chrissy  had  still 
a  warm  heart  towards  him,  and  woidd  be 
eood  to  his  bairn,  for  the  sake  of  the  old 
oays  when  brother  and  sister  read  their  Bible 
together  at  their  mother's  knee.  A  friend 
of  his  happened  to  be  going  to  England  at 
this  very  time;  Teresa  would  travel  with 
him,  and  he  would  see  that  she  was  safely 
sent  on  into  Scotland.  He  thought  she 
woidd  arrive  about  ten  days  later  tnan  the 
letter. 

An  addition  to  the  household,  then,  and 
an  income,  that  seemed  to  have  no  margin 
before,  still  further  reduced !  Mrs.  Forbes 
rang  the  bell  for  her  maid  Janet,  who  had 
lived  with  her  ever  since  her  marriage ;  not 
that  she  exactly  expected  that  Janet  would 
help  her  out  of  her  perplexity,  being  a  wo- 
man^ of  few  ideas  and  fewer  wor£ — ^half 
**  doited,"  some  of  the  neighbors  averred ; 
but  one  must  talk  to  somebody,  uid  Mrs. 
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Forbes  talked  a  great  deal  to  her  faithibi 
servant. 

*'  Janet,  I  am  going  to  be  a  good  deal 
poorer  than  I  have  been.  I'm  sure  I  don't 
know  what  I  can  do." 

«<  Deed,  then,  nor  do  L  Ye  maun  stop 
half  my  wage,  and  no  be  sae  wastefu'  wi'  the 
tea.  The  pot  was  just  awfu'  strong  when  I 
got  it  this  morning." 

"  Janet,  how  can  you  say  so,  when  you 
know  your  tea's  the  only  thing  you  care 
about  m  the  way  of  meals  r  But,  O  woman, 
we're  to  have  one  more  mouth  to  feed !  My 
brother's  only  daughter  will  be  here  in  ten 
days'  time." 

Janet's  countenance  relaxed.  "Hech! 
but  it  wull  be  canty,  a  young  step  through 
the  house." 

**  But  the  expense,  Janet  ?  " 

*'  Ye  maun  save  ither  ways.  There's  my 
wage,  ye  can  stop  a'  thegither." 

**Not  that:  but,  Janet,  I  can  let  lodg- 
mg^." 

"  Deed,  no ;  and  you  a  leddy  bom.  It's 
verra  weel  for  the  like  o'  Mrs.  Agnew,  but 
no  for  you." 

**  But  I  will— I  must  I'll  put  out  a  board 
at  once.  It's  early  for  bathers,  but  I  can 
try." 

Mrs.  Forbes  did  put  out  her  board.  A 
week  later,  Mr.  Senior  took  her  two  best 
rooms.  A  studious  man — a  briefless  barris- 
ter, he  said — ^who  wanted  little  but  fresh 
sea-air  out  of  doors,  and  quiet  within. 
Could  Mrs.  Forbes  nromise  him  quiet? 
That  she  certainly  could.  Henceforth,  she 
carried  on  her  colloquies  with  Janet  in  a 
whisper,  and  got  shorter  answers  than  ever, 
for  Janet  had  a  **  dour  "  temper,  and  resented 
the  measure  taken.  It  was,  she  thought, 
an  open  avowal  of  poverty,  unbecoming  a 
**  leddy  bom,"  to  which  she  would  have  pre- 
ferred the  greatest  domestic  straits. 

A  fortnight  later,  and  Teresa  arrived,  a 
slight  slip  o£  a  girl,  with  a  sallow  complexion 
and  a  small  head,  weighed  down,  it  seemed, 
b;^  its  massy  auburn  hair ;  large  blue  eyes, 
with  lids  red  and  swollen  by  weeping.  No 
beauty,  certainly ;  the  face  too  small,  taper- 
ing too  much  at  the  chin :  the  face  of  a  Kit- 
ten, you  would  have  said,  but  for  that  lod£ 
of  an^ish  in  the  blue  eyes.  They  received 
her  kmdly,  those  good  women,  in  their  own 
way.  Mrs.  Forbes  tried  to  make  her  eat  a 
good  substantial  Scotch  meal,  and  to  get  her 
to  admire  Scotland.  Janet  put  on  a  fire  in 
her  Uttle  room*-<a  ^ood  inspiration  but  for 
the  trick  of  smoking  which  that  unused 
chimney  had.  Teresa  was  very  shy,  very 
silent,  and  when  she  answered  them,  they 
could  hardly  understand  her,  she  spoke  Eng- 
lish with  so  foreign  an  accent,  German  beimr 
her  mother-tongue.     They  heard  her  bod 
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that  nighty  as  they  Hstened  at  her  door, 
heard  her  speak ;  it  was  well  they  did  not 
understand  the  words — "£s  ist  grausam 
hier.  Bin  so  ganz  allein.  Mutter,  meine 
Mutter.  Alles  so  leer,  so  kalk,  so  einsam ! " 
But  something  in  the  very  tone  of  the  words 
made  Mrs.  Forbes  shake  her  head  anxiously, 
and  Janet  greet  outright. 

So  matters  went  on  for  a  time.  Teresa 
hardly  ever  spoke.  She  would  creep  up- 
stairs out  of  her  aunt's  parlor,  and  sit  alone 
shivering  in  her  little  room,  sometimes  si- 
lent for  hours,  sometimes  murmuring  her 
passionate  German  sentences,  and  sobbing 
aloud.  One  day,  Mr.  Senior,  whose  room 
was  near,  chanced  to  hear  the  unwonted 
sound.  When  Janet  was  taking  away  his 
dinner,  he  startled  her  by  speaking,  and  ask- 
ing its  causo — scared  her,  she  said,  for  he 
had  never  before  shown  himself  aware  of 
Janet's  conscious  and  rational  existence,  ap- 
parently regarding  her  as  a  mere  apparatus 
connected  with  mutton-chops.  "  It's  a  young 
lassie,  niece  to  Mistress  Forbes,  firae  some 
£ur  awa  country,  and  her  mither  was  a  Ger- 
man ;  and  she's  dead ;  and  I'm  thinking 
she'll  no  be  lang  for  this  world  hersel',  puir 
dumb  lammie ! " 

"Dumb!  I  am  sure  I  heard  words  as 
well  as  sobs." 

"  There's  no  ane  in  a'  C ,  then,  can 

tell  scarce  a  word  she  says,  and  that's  as  bad 
as  dumb,  ony  way,"  said  Janet,  whipping  off 
the  tablecloth  with  asperity,  for  she  was  by 
no  means  favorably  disposed  to  the  lodger. 

"  Poor  child,  poor  chdd ! "  said  Mr.  Sen- 
ior. "  Tell  Mrs.  Forbes  she  may  bring  her 
in  to  speak  to  me,  if  she  likes ;  I  know  a  little 
German."  And  he  plunged  back  into  his 
book. 

Now,  Janet  considering,  for  her  part,  that 
the  sooner  missy  for^t  that  outlandish 
tongue  the  better,  nothing  mij^ht  have  come 
of  tnis  good-natured  proposition,  but  that 
the  following  day,  Mr.  Senior,  going  out  for 
his  morning  ramble,  met  the  poor  girl  creep- 
ing up  to  her  solitary  room.  The  wild  woe 
in  the  eyes  touched  his  kind  heart  at  once. 
"  Das  arme  Kind,"  he  said,  gently  pushing 
the  masses  of  hair  away  from  the  pale,  tear- 
stained  face,  and  his  dark,  deep-set  eye  soft- 
ening into  ineffable  pity.  The  young  girl 
started  at  the  famihar  words,  the  gentle 
touch.  Hero  she  should  be  understood. 
Clasping  her  hands  together,  she  poured 
forth  her  heart's  too  heavy  burden.  Her 
mother,  her  beautiful  mother,  she  said,  was 
dead ;  her  kind  father  gone  away,  far  away, 
to  die,  as  she  thought,  and  she  herself  sent 
alone  to  this  foreign  land,  where  all  was  so 
cold  and  bare — ^where  the  sky  and  sea  were 
only  cloud  and  roar — no  sun,  no  blue  in 
either— where  they  had  such  hard  faces,  and 
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spoke  in  so  rough  a  language — where  she 
was  of  no  use  to  any  one,  ana  no  one  loved 
her— oh  it  was  too  much!  Should  she  be 
able  to  die  P  Did  ^ef  ever  kill  the  young  P 
Every  night  she  prayed  to  die.  All  this, 
and  more,  she  poured  forth  in  a  very  passion 
of  words  and  sobs,  but  with  the  blue  eyes 
fixed  on  Mr.  Senior's  with  something  of 
wistful  hope.  He  did  not  say  much  in  re- 
ply, but  his  eyes  moistened,  and  there  spread 
over  his  face  that  singular  irradiation  which 
we  have  heard  Mrs.  Agnew  notice  in  his 
smile.  He  answered  her  in  German,  bade 
her  hope  and  work.  First  of  (dl,  she  had  to 
learn  English,  for  her  father's  sake ;  it  waa 
his  tonffue ;  and  she  must  believe  that  the 
sun  could  shine  even  here  for  the  ^oung— 
would  shine  for  her  again,  and  hfe  grow 
dear.  And  tenderly  passing  Ins  hand  over 
the  drooping  head,  he  ran  rapidly  down- 
stairs. 

Teresa  stood  there  for  a  little  while ;  then, 
instead  of  going  on  to  her  own  room,  turned 
back  to  the  kitchen,  where  Janet  was  about 
to  prepare  Mr.  Senior's  dinner.  **  Who  iv 
dat  Herr?"  said  the  young  girl  with  un- 
wonted animation. 

Janet  looked  up  surprised,  and  shook  her 
head. 

*'  Dat  man ;  no,  he  is  not  man.  Howsay 
you  Herr?  He  go  down  from  above— out- 
out  there— so ; "  and  with  rapid  gesture,  and 
her  little  hand  firmly  grasping  Janet's  bony 
arm,  she  contrived  to  work  her  meaning  into 
the  good  woman's  head. 

"The  Gude  presarve  us !  what  has  come 
over  the  lammioP  Why,  it's  naebodybut 
Mr.  Senior,  who  is  living  here  this  summer. 
Mrs.  Forbes  was  so  kind  as  let  her  rooms 
to  him,  missy,  whilk  was  a  come-down  for 
such  as  she  — " 

"Lives  he  then  here?  Always  here?'* 
interrupted  the  child. 

"  Well,  he's  here  the  noo,"  replied  Janet ; 
"  and  I'm  going  to  get  his  dinner  ready,  ye 
see." 

"  I  will  helfbn.    How  say  you  his  name  ?  •* 

"  Just  Mr.  Senior,"  grunted  Janet. 

"  Say  it  one  other  more ! "  pleaded  Te- 
resa. 

"  It's  a  puir  name  to  say ;  but  youll  hear 
it  often  enough  fra  Mrs.  Forbes ;  she^s  un- 
common taken  up  aboot  him ;  and  if  s  '  Mr. 
Senior's  dinner,'  and  '  Mr.  Senior's  fire,'  till 
I'm  just  fashed  wi'  him — ^no  but  he's  a  quiet- 
like body  too.  But  eh !  I'm  pleased  to  see 
ye,  missy,  wi'  the  bit  color  in  your  wee 
fecie ! " 

Teresa  looked  up  with  somethhi^  Hke  a 
smile ;  then  gathering  all  the  pease  into  her 
lap,  began  to  shell  them  with  much  care  and 
deliberation,  while  inwardly  repeating  to 
herself  as  close  an  imitation  as  sne  could  of 
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the  name  Janet  bad  given  her.  From  that 
hour  she  bcffan  to  revire.  These  young 
hearts,  so  mnnite  in  their  power  to  suffer, 
haye  a  blessed  compensation  in  their  readi- 
ness to  hcaL  The  feeling  of  life  \rhich 
makes  early  sorrows  so  poignant,  is  also  in- 
compatible with  their  long  duration.  So  it  is ! 
First  comes  the  wild  storm,  and  the  thunder, 
rain,  with  bursts  of  sunshine  brighter  than 
before ;  later  on,  no  more  storm,  only  the 
quiet  cloud,  the  silent  mist,  but  they  last 
tnroughout  the  remainder  of  the  day !  Some 
train  of  thought  like  this  may  miye  been 
dimly  flitting  across  Janet's  mmd,  as,  ejac- 
ulating "  Did  ye  ever !  Eh,  but^  ^ey're 
awsome  strange,  these  young  lassies.  Ye 
never  ken  what  airt  to  look  to  for  change  of 
weather — sune  up,  stme  doon,"  she  proceeded 
to  put  on  "the  brose."  Meanwhile,  Mr. 
Semor  was  wandering  along  the  shore, 
wrapped  in  his  own  favorite  and  absorbing 
speciuation,  and  no  more  thinking  about 
Teresa  than  the  sun  thinks  of  the  smallest 
daisy  that  has  opened  out  its  rose-tipped 
petals  to  his  warmth  ninety-five  million  of 
miles  below. 

The  next  three  years  passed  away  with 
but  little  of  outward  occurrence  to  mark 
them  for  any  of  the  dwellers  under  Mrs. 
Forbes'  roof.  Each,  however,  had  a  special 
way  of  reckoning  time,  and  to  none  nad  it 
appeared  long.  To  Mr.  Senior,  the^  days 
and  months  were  marked  by  pro^ss  in  the 
pursuit  of  philosophical  truth,  which  was  the 
passion  of  nis  life.  Yet  not  always  by  prog- 
ress either.  There  were  dark  seasons  when 
the  thinking  of  years  seemed  to  have  sprung 
from  some  erroneous  inference,  and  each 
giddy  step  had  to  be  retraced,  each  difficulty 
ffrappled  with  anew.  But,  meanwhile,  the 
few  sheets  of  manuscript  that  lay  upon  his 
desk  when  £r8t  Teresa  came,  had  swelled  to 
a  thick  pile  the  desk  would  hardly  close 
■over. 

As  for  Mrs.  Forbes,  she  had  had  for  sys- 
tematic pursuit  that  respectable  struggle  to 
make  both  ends  meet,  wnich  those  amongst 
us  similarly  occupied  know  to  be  a  sure  pre- 
yentivo  against  any  sense  of  ennuL  The 
liberal  rent  which  Mr.  Senior  paid  for  those 
two  up-stair  rooms  did  indeed  a  ^ood  deal 
more  than  compensate  for  the  diminished 
rate  of  interest,  but  then  there  was  the  ad- 
ditional expense  entailed  by  Teresa,  towards 
which  her  brother  had  as  yet  contributed 
little.  So  there  were  estimates  to  be  made 
at  the  beginning  of  every  month,  and  in- 
genious expedients  for  keeping  within  tiSem, 
and  these  gave  Mrs.  Forbes  occupation 
enough,  and  that  lent  cheerfulness,  which 
springs  from  a  successfrd  struggle.  Janet's 
great  era  was  the  arrival  of  our  missy,  to 
whom  she  had  attached  herself  with  all  the 


rough  tenderness  of  her  nature;  and  the 
most  prominent  event  of  the  intermediate 
years  was  the  scalding  of  her  leg  one  luck- 
less winter-day,  which — ^the  burn  being 
treated  according  to  her  own  pharmacophoeia, 
with  several  unguents  of  a  complex  but  pre- 
eminentl)r  greasy  character — ^led  at  length 
to  a  "  sair,  sair  income,"  and  "  fashed  her 
ever  sin*,"  making  it  irksome,  to  her  to  go 
much  up  and  down  stairs.  And  as  for  Te- 
resa, she,  too,  had  her  own  special  system 
of  dividuig  time.  Her  early  years,  with 
their  many  joys,  and  their  one  sharp  sorrow, 
seemed  to  fie  for  away — j,  region  of  myth, 
separated  from  her  actual  life  by  a  sharp  line 
of  demarcation  her  imagination  was  less  and 
less  frequently  taxed  to  cross.  The  horror 
of  her  first  arrival  shrank  almost  out  of  sight. 
Surely,  her  conscious  existence  b^an  that 
day  she  met  Mr.  Senior  first,  when  he  spoke 
to  her  so  gently,  and  laid  his  hand  liJke  a 
blessing  on  her  nead.  From  that  hour,  the 
young  girl  had  been  his  bond-slave.  Hers 
was  a  singular  nature  altogether,  with  its 
passionate  overflow  of  tenderness,  and  its 
somewhat  morbid  tendency  to  concentration! 
which  she  owed  perhaps  to  her  mixed  de- 
scent, and  which  the  circumstances  of  the 
last  few  years  had  done  much  to  foster. 
Qood  Mrs.  Forbes,  faithful  Janet,  caUed 
forth  a  ouiet  sense  of  gratitude,  but  nothing 
more ;  the  girls  she  had  met  at  the  classes 
to  which  she  had  been  sent,  shocked  her  in- 
nate refinement  by  their  loud  voices  and 
boisterous  mirth  5  their  brothers  were  more 
repugnant  still;  worthy  Mr.  Peddie  had 
upon  her  spirits  the  effect  that  the  east  wind 
and  sea-fog  had  had  upon  her  arrival ;  at  the 
sight  of  Mrs.  Caird's  weeds,  she  shuddered 
as  at  an  open  grave ;  and  the  look  of  boyish 
admiration  in  John  Caird's  honest  young 
face,  roused  a  haughty  sense  of  indignation 
she  would  not  have  known  how  to  shape  into 
words.  But  Mr.  Senior!  he  so  great  and 
wise«-oh !  she  did  not  need  that  tne  neigh- 
bors should  whisper  round  of  the  books  he 
had  written— he  so  gentle  and  so  good — 
why,  all  her  being  was  but  one  thought  of 
him — a  thought  that  grew  and  strengtncned 
with  her  growth  and  strength,  she  reasoning 
upon  it  the  while  as  little  as  upon  the  found- 
ing of  her  slight  figure  to  a  richer  symmetry, 
or  the  clearer  coloring  put  by  the  northern 
breezes  into  her  delicate  face.  Enough  for 
her  that  every  day  she  saw  him ;  that,  sitting 
there  at  work  in  her  little  room,  she  could 
hear  his  footsteps  pacing  up  and  down ;  that 
sometimes  he  spoke  to  her ;  more  than  once 
•^h,  condescension!— had  bidden  her  bring 
her  books  to  him,  had  corrected  her  pronun- 
ciation, or  made  plain  to  her  the  meaning  of 
what  she  had  read. 
Best  of  all|  that  she  was  allowed  to  serve 
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him,  her  skilfbl  needle  being  often  employed 
on  his  behalf;  and  since  Janet's  lameness, 
the  privilege  of  answering  his  bell  having 
devolved  upon  her.  **  Deed^  and  our  missy 
has  wings  to  her  feet.  It's  just  a  mairvel 
to  me  how  thochtful.  she  is,  ay  minding  to 
spare  my  leg,''  said  the  unsuspecting  Janet. 
All  the  days  in  Teresa's  calendar  were  now 
very  good,  but  some— those  on  which  IVIr. 
Senior  had  oftenest  looked  up  at  her  with  a 
sxsdle — ^were  hearts'  holy  days  indeed ;  nay, 
on  one  transcendent  occasion  he  had  called 
her  "  Dear  I "  Oh,  the  music  and  the  sun- 
shine, the  sweetness  and  the  glow !  Talk 
of  romance  as  past  and  gone,  or  seek  to  con- 
fine it  to  any  special  sphere!  Why,  that 
Quiet  girl,  with  her  little  tray,  laying  down 
tne  plates  noiselessly  as  snow-flakes,  lor  that 
middle-aged  student  in  that  commonplace 
room,  had  within  her  the  v^  same  feeling 
that  has  prompted  the  noblest  deeds  of  heroic 
times ;  woula  have  walked  up  to  the  can- 
non's mouth,  if  need  were,  to  save  one  hair 
of  that  thoughtful  head  firom  injury,  as  sim- 
pler and  undoubtingly  as  she  set  about  her 
daily  work  now* 

But  in  this  quiet  life  there  was  a  change 
at  hand,  one  of  which  Teresa  had  never 
tiiought  at  all,  though  it  was  the  most  natu- 
ral thing  in  the  world.  The  marvel  really 
was  how  a  man  like  Mr.  Senior  ^ould  have 
buried  himself  so  long  in  these  duU  rooms 
in  this  obscure  town ;  not  that  he  should 
at  length  be  thinking  of  leaving  them.  He 
had  t^en  them  at  £st  week  by  week,  then 
on  and  on,  till  weeks  had  swelled  into  years, 
their  only  significant  record  to  him  neing 
that  bulky  manuscript,  to  which  the  last 
line  had  just  been  added. 

It  was  a  fine  day  in  early  summer,  and  he 
hud  returned  from  his  ramble  with  a  feeling 
of  unwonted  exhilaration.  The  labor  of. 
years  was  finished.  That  book  once  pub- 
lished, he  should  not  have  lived  quite  in 
vain.  Teresa  was  in  his  room,  lifting  away 
books  and  papers  with  reverent  care,  before 
she  brouffht  up  the  tea-thii^.  **  Who  will 
ever  replace  you,  little  ministering  spirit, 
with  your  quiet  step  and  your  dainty  ways  ? 
One  must  miss  you  much." 

Such  a  glad  beating  of  the  heart,  she  could 
not  answer  quite  at  once :  ''  I  am  not  going 
away,  sir." 

"1^0,  but  I  am.  Will  you  inform  your 
aunt  that  business  takes  me  suddenly  to 
London ;  that  I  give  up  my  snug  rooms  in  a 
week's  time — ^but  I  leave  early  to-morrow  P  " 

No  answer,  only  a  gasping  for  breath. 
Looking  up^he  saw  that  sue  was  fainting, 
had  just  time  to  catch  her  before  her  fall,  and 
to  lay  heron  the  sofa ;  then  he  ran  down  to 
Mrs.  Forbes'  parlor.  Mrs.  Forbes  was  out. 
Should  he  summon  Janet  P    No ;  he  recoiled 


from  that ;  the  child  would  soon  reviye. 
The  child!  oh,  she  was  no  child  that  fair 
creature  lying  there.  For  the  first  time  he 
sees  her  as  she  really  is.  Her  long  hair  has 
broken  away  in  hi^vy  masses  from  the  slight 
comb  that  beld  it  up— the  blue  eyes  are 
nearly  closed.  What  a  depth  of  shadow 
their  long  lashes  cast  on  the  smooth  white 
cheek!  She  has  fainted  quite  away.  He 
wheels  the  sofa  to  the  open  window,  chafes 
the  little  lifeless  hands,  kisses  the  cold  brow 
with  something  of  a  father's  tenderness. 
This  delicate,  graceful  form,  it  pains  him  to 
think  that  it  should  ever  have  undergone  any 
fatigue  for  him.  Stay!  she  revives— he  is 
glad  he  did  not  call  Janet— the  color  is  re- 
turning to  her  lips — she  tries  to  rise.  **  Lie 
still,  dear  Teresa."  Her  eyes  open — how 
deep  their  blue  is !  As  they  meet  his,  very, 
very  slowly  the  tears  gather.  **  You  are  not 
well,  poor  child.  You  have  been  over-exert- 
ing yourselfl  I  am  glad  I  am  going  away — 
you  will  have  less  trouble."  He  is  glad  he 
u  going  away !  The  tears'  are  frt)xen  by  thie 
bitter  words;  he  fears  she  is  gmng  to  ftiat 
again.  "  I  shall  be  very  anxious  ^>out  you, 
'^resa.  I  shall  often  think  of  you  and  won- 
der how  you  are  getting  on."  How  she 
smiles  on  nim!  What  worship  there  ia  in 
those  blue  eyes  I  He  sees  their  beauty  only. 
Where  is  his  insight,  his  knowledge  ai  Iro- 
man  nature  P  He  would  do  any  tlnng  he 
could  to  cheer  her ;  but  he  is  so  uttmy  in 
the  dark,  ten  to  one  his  next  words  will  only 
give  her  further  pain.  '*  I  hope  some  kina 
pleasant  ladies  wiU  be  the  next  occupants  of 
these  rooms— not  a  dull  recluse,  not  a  bo(^- 
worm  like  myself.  You  will  all  be  glad  to 
get  rid  of  me.  You  are  better  now ;  you 
feel  tiuit  you  can  walk  downs-tairsP  Yoa 
should  go  to  bed  at  once,  poor  child.  Yoa 
will  no^  of  course,  think  of  risinff  to-mor- 
row. I  shall  be  off  too  early.  Janet  will 
see  to  me.  I  will  say  good-bye  now.  Lebea 
Sie  wohl,  liebev  Ma^^hen."  He  took  her 
hand  kindly.  Did  his  lips  touch  her  hair? 
She  thought  they  did  so  $  but  every  thing 
turned  round  as  tne  door  closed ;  and  mak- 
ing her  way  to  her  own  little  room,  she  yery 
nearly  fisdnted  away  again. 

Wnen  Mrs.  Forbes  returned  from  a  long*! 
friendly  chat  with  Mrs.  Mac^regor  over  the 
way,  sno  found  unwelccnne  tidings  awaitini^ 
her — ^Mr.  Senior  was  to  leave  very  early  the 
next  morning.  How  strangely  suddm! 
though,  to  be  sure,  he  had  only  taken  the 
lodgings  from  week  to  week,  all  these  yeere, 
stipulating  after  the  first  month  or  so  war  the 
power  of  ^ving  them  up  whenever  he  Hked. 
It  was  a  grievous  loss  though*  However,  the 
last  letter  from  Hungary  did  oidoae  a  renkit- 
tance,  and  hinted  at  some  bright  proepeet 
to  be  further  explained  in  the  neoO.    **W^ 
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must  hope  for  the  btet,  Janet.  We  conld 
not  expect  that  Mr.  Senior  would  Bta3r  with 
us  always.    Don't  look  so  dour  about  it." 

*'  It's  no  aboot  that ;  he  may  f^uag  to  the 
world's  end  for  me.  But  missy  is  no  in  her 
ordintur*  the  night.  I  dinna  ken  what's  come 
ower  her.  She's  white,  white,  and  trembles 
as  if  she'd  seen  a  ghaist." 

<'  Dear,  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Forbes,  **  I  hope 
it's  not  fever.  Mrs.  Macgregor  has  been 
telling  me  of  several  oases  i "  and  she  hur- 
ried up  to  her  niece's  room,  where  the  poor 
girl  had  taken  shelter  a^;ain,  after  mak* 
ing  the  necessary  communication  to  Janet. 
There  she  lav  ptde  and  shivering ;  but  she 
would  not-HBoe  could  not  tell  what  the  blow 
was  that  had  so  shattered  her.  She  instinc- 
tively felt  that  no  one  would  understand; 
perhaps  they  would  laugh.  She  had  heard 
them  laugh  at  Miss  Mackay  about  some 
minister  who  had  once  lodged  at  her  house. 
No  one  should  ever  know.  She  could  have 
told  him,  she  thought,  better  than  any  one 
else ;  yet  when  &he  was  with  him,  she  could 
not  speak  a  word,  not  even  when  he  said 
**  Dear  Teresa ! "  Hocalling  the  low,  deep- 
toned  voice,  the  tears  came  more  freely,  and 
brought  some  relief  She^  truly  told  her 
aunt  that  her  head  ached  violently,  but  told 
her  no  more ;  she  begged  to  have  the  room 
darkened,  and  to  be  Im  quite  alone.  Mrs. 
Forbes  went  down  comforted  that  there  was 
as  yet  no  fear  in  the  case,  though  still  rather 
uneasy,  but  without  the  slightest  suspicion 
of  the  truth.  How  blind  we  often  are  to 
what  goes  on  under  our  own  roof ! — ^how  slow 
to  discover  a  fact  where  we  have  never  sus- 
pected a  probability!  All  ni^ht  long  the 
poor  girl  wept ;  when  the  mormng  came,  she 
did  not  dare  to  rise  and  prepare  Mr.  Senior's 
early  breakfast.  He  had  forbidden  her  to 
do  so,  and  in  the  hurry  of  departure  he 
might  not  speak  so  tenderly  as  last  night  he 
did.  "  Leben  Sie  wohl,  liebes  Madchen,"  he 
had  said.  Watching  at  her  window,  she 
saw  him  leave  the  house,  and  then  turn  round 
to  look  at  the  rooms  he  had  so  long  occupied. 
Did  he  remember  her  P  She  thought  he  did. 
She  must  live  upon  that  last  look,  those  last 
words ;  and  she  should  not  livo  long — ^that 
was  a  blessing !  The  house  seemed  to  her 
alreadv  a  tomb ;  but  when,  pale  and  totter- 
ing, sue  went  into  the  deserted  room,  she 
found,  to  her  unspeakable  relief,  that  all 
traces  of  the  beloved  presence  were  not  re- 
moved. There  were  several  of  his  books 
still  there,  and,  more,  there  was  a  slip  of  pa- 

£er  directed  to  her.  *'  Would  she allowUiese 
^  eavy,  lumbering  volumes  to  remain  a  while 
in  the  bookshelves  P  he  would  send  for  them 
some  not  very  distant  day."  Eis  book» — 
those  on  which  his  dark  eyes  had  rested,  the 
pages  which  hia  hands  nad  tamed  I    She 


would  read  tiiom  all  before  she  died;  and 
she  did  read  them*  Scientific  disquisitions, 
metaphysical  treatises,  grave  histories,  a  few 
odd  volumes  of  Shakspeare  and  Shelly — she 
read  them,  all  lured  on  by  freouent  pencil- 
notes  on  the  margin,  wmch  always  threw 
light  on  the  text.  It  may  be  asked,- what 
could  so  slenderly  educated  a  girl  gather 
from  such  works  as  these  P  But  hers  was  not 
an  ordinary  mind,  and,  at  all  events,  those 
books  that  set  her  thinking  as  she  had  never 
thought  before,  were  all  the  solace  of  her 
life ;  only  the  bodily  health  drooped  sadly. 
The  unwonted  mental  effort,  the  rising  at ' 
daybreak  to  these  precious  studies — ^which 
she  did  not  like  her  aunt  even  to  guess  at^-* 
the  hunger  and  thirst  of  the  poor  bereaved 
heart— all  these  told  upon  her  frame;  she 
grew  thin  and  wan,  a  olue  ring  darkened 
round  the  blue  eyes.  The  neighbors  shook 
their  heads,  and  wondered  Mrs.  Forbes  was 
so  slow  to  call  in  Dr.  Maclagan,  even  after 
Miss  Teresa  had  all  but  fointed  away  in  the 
kirk.  The  fact  was,  that  the  good  woman 
had  not  only  an  economical  dread  of  doctors' 
bills,  but  a  sincere  horror  of  doctors,  and 
had  Teresa  been  her  own  child,  would  have 
felt  just  as  little  inclined  to  call  one  in ;  but 
one  day  she  got  alarmed  herself.  She  had 
had  a  letter  from  her  brother,  telling  her 
good  tidings  indeed.  He  had  been  fortunate 
enough  to  save  the  colonel  of  his  regiment 
from  a  brutal  attack  of  the  insurgent  peas- 
antry, and  for  his  brave  conduct  on  the  oc- 
casion, had  not  only  been  promoted  by  the 
general  in  commana,  but  the  colonel,  an  old 
man,  and  childless,  had  said  he  should  hence- 
forth look  upon  him  as  his  adopted  son. 
Further  he  hoped  soon  to  return  to  Venice, 
and  then  he  would  send  for  Teresa.  When 
Mrs.  Forbes  came  to  this  part  of  the  letter, 
she  looked  up  to  her  nieee^s  face  for  a  smile 
of  delight,  and  was  shocked  to  see  a  deadLy 
pallor  overspread  it.  **  There's  something 
ails  the  lassie  more  than  common,  or  she 
would  brighten  up  at  such  good  news  of  her 
father,"  was  the  conclusion  to  which  she 
came ;  and  when  she  next  met  Dr.  Maclagan 
in  the  street,  she  asked  him  just  to  come  in 
and  take  a  look  at  Teresa.  After  much  feel- 
ing of  her  pulse,  and  listening  to  the  beat- 
ing of  her  heart,  the  doctor  looked  rather 
grave ;  but  he  sent  no  doctor's  stuff,  only  pre- 
scribed plenty  of  fresh  air  and  exercise,  and, 
above  all,  '*  to  keep  her  nrind  easy."  < '  Keep 
her  mind  easy,  indeed !  "  said  Mrs.  Forbes 
to  Janet ;  **  the  nonsense  those  doctors  talk ! 
If  it  had  been  me,  now,  with  my  anxieties 
and  on-looking ;  but  the  poor  lassie  has  not 
a  care— how  would  she  P  She  just  lives  on, 
like  a  lily  of  the  field,  as  we're  all  told  to  do." 
"  Ay,''  grunted  Janet,  **  the  doctor's  nae 
wariodu    I'd  ba'e  thocht  better  of  him,  if 
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he'd  ordered  just  a  drap  toddy,  to  nit  sc 
color  into  the  puir  lammie's  white  faee." 

The  summer  had  now  warn  on  and  on,  till 
the  September  days  closed  in  short  and  dulL 
Teresa  faded  like  the  flowers,  but  still  went 
about  as  usual.  One  afternoon,  when  she 
was  dusting  and  re-arranging  the  books  so 
sacred  to  her,  she  was  startled  by  a  ring  at 
the  bcU:  like  Mr.  Senior's  bell,  but  that 
could  not  be — ^that  was  impossible.  No; 
that  is  his  voice  at  the  door ;  she  hears  Janet 
bid  him  *' just  go  ben''  and  take  them.  It 
ishe;  he  has  come  for  his  books.  Restarted 
when  he  saw  her  kneding  there— he  had 
met  Dr.  Madagan,  who  had  shaken  his  head 
about  her — ^but  so  pale,  so  hollow-eyed,  so 
changed ;  he  had  not  ezneeted  this.  Help- 
ing her  to  rise — "  You  have  been  ill ;  you 
have  not  been  taking  care  of  yourself,  Te- 
resa." The  tender  Toice— the  voice  she  had 
so  yearned  to  hear  once  more— she  hears  it, 
she  is  not  dreaming  i  the  jov  is  too  great  for 
words.  **  I  have  come  bad  for  my  books, 
Teresa,  come  back  for  one  night,  just  to 
have  a  look  at  m  v  old  haunts.  I  am  staying 
at  the  hotel  till  to-morrow.  I  have  been 
asked  to  stand  for  the  vacant  chair  at  A- 
If  I  get  it,  we  shall  not  be  very  distant  £rom 
each  other.  I  shall  run  over  sometimes  to 
little  5[uiet  C J* 

Quick  as  liffhtnii^  her  father's  letter,  her 
probable  recaul  to  Italy,  flash  through  her 
mind.  No,  she  cannot  bear  it.  She  is  at 
his  feet :  **  I  love  you — ^I  have  always  loved 
you !  It  is  not  life  without  you !  Take  ae 
with  you  where  you  go ;  I  will  be  your  ser- 
vant. Oh,  I  can  work:  I  will  ^t  strong. 
Take  me  with  vou,  or  I  die — ^I  die ! " 

If  the  Scotcn  carpet  at  Mr.  Senior's  feet 
had  yawned  into  a  hideous  abyss ;  if  the  sea- 
breeze  that  blew  in  had  carried  him  off  on 
its  wings  through  that  open  window ;  if  any 
other  portent  more  remarkable  still  had  sud- 
denly occurred,  he  could  not  have  been  more 
utterly  amazed.  But  the  first  impulse  of  his 
generous  nature  was  to  screen  the  poor  sup- 
pliant from  all  e^^es  and  ears  less  tender  than 
nis  own.  He  raised  her,  tried  to  calm  her, 
promised  her  that  she  should  see  him  again-^ 
that  she  should  not  be  parted  from  him ;  im- 
plored her  to  hide  her  agitation  from  her  aunt 
-^not  to  speak  to  her  on  the  subject ;  said  he 
would  return  on  the  morrow ;  rushed  down- 
stairs, calling  out  to  Janet  that  he  had  taken 
the  books  he  wanted,  and  would  send  the  next 
day  for  the  rest,  smd  went  back  to  the  hotd, 
there  to  pace  up  and  down  through  one  of 
the  most  distracted  nights  that  ever  fell  to 
metaphysician's  lot.  I^resa  was  a  long  time 
sleepless  too,  but  only  from  too  great  happi- 
ness. She  should  go  with  him,  then,  and  he 
his  servant.  He  had  promised  her  that  she 
should  not  be  partedfrom  him.    There  Game, 


indeed,  ih>m  time  to  time  a  shuddering  ftsr 
of  what  her  aunt  or  her  father  might  say; 
but  his  promise  seemed  to  her  stronger  thaa 
any  obstacle,  and  she  fell  asleep,  to  dream 
sweet  dreams  of  life-long  service. 

The  next  morning  Mr.  Senior  called  early, 
and  asked  to  see  Mrs.  Forbes.  What  that 
worthy  woman's  amazement  was  when  he 
proceeded  to  ask  her  consent  to  his  marriage 
with  her  niece  Teresa,  no  judicious  story- 
teller would  embarrass  himself  by  trying  to 
describe.  "You  have  no  objection,  Mrs. 
Forbes  $  you  do  not  anticipate  any  fixnn  her 
father?" 

'*  O  sir !  Fm  just  unable  to  say  what  I 
think  of  the  poor  girl's  good-fortune — the 
honor  to  us  all ;  and  I  can  answer  for  my 
brother  as  for  m3rself,  but  she's  such  a  strai^ 
lassie.  Fve  never  rightly  known  what  to 
make  of  her,  and  she'll  maybe  not  view  it 
in  a  right  light." 

*' You  think  me  too  dd  for  her?"  rejoined 
Mr.  Senior,  rejoidng  that  Teresa's  secret 
was  safe. 

**No,  sir,  not  one  day  too  old.  But  she^ 
iust  so  unlike  other  girk,  and  of  late  she's 
been  so  frail  and  tearfuL  She  may  hsv» 
thought  of  d^g,  but  I  do  not  think  soefa  a 
thing  as  marriage  has  ever  crossed  her  head." 

"You  will  let  me  speak  to  her,  then ;  and 
if  she  answers  as  we  wish,  we  will  ke^  our 
own  counsel,  Mrs.  Forbes.  I  will  return  to 
my  old  quarters.  I  have  a  good  deal  of 
writing  before  me,  and  the  weddmg  can  be 
got  over  some  mcMnoing  quicklv,  without  anr 
one  being  the  wiser.  I  think  we  shsll  all 
prefer  that." 

That  day-month  was  the  occasion  of  Mrs. 
Macgregor's  tea-party,  and  as  we  have  seen; 
spite  of  all  precautions  taken,  the  neighbors 
were  not  without  some  inkling  of  what  was 
going  on.  While  they  were  oiscvssiBg  the 
matter,  Mr.  John  Caird  and  Mrs.  Agnew 
each  stoutly  maintaining  the  reasonableness 
of  their  own  point  of  view,  Mr.  Senior  sits 
bttuly  writing  in  ibe  long-accustomed  room, 
page  after  page  setting  quickly  covered  over. 
He  is  writing  the  lectures  he  will  have  to 
deliver  at  A—  at  the  opening  of  the 


sion  in  November.  Teresa  sits  near  him, 
but  a  little  out  <tf  his  sight :  she  has  a  piec# 
of  work  in  h^  hand,  but  she  has  droiqwd  it 
to  watch  that  srand,  thought^  brow  coo* 
tracting  for  a  fow  moments  over  the  deep* 
set  eyes,  then  smooth  as  marUe  again,  as 
the  dear,  forcible  w(»ds  crystallize  roond 
the  supple  tho^riit,  and  the  pen  flies  on  &ster 
than  belbre.  Teresa  sits  rapt  in  speeebleaa 
worship.  The  firelight  is  pknring  on  the 
glossy  coils  of  her  auburn  hair,  the  roundneM 
of  the  smooth  cheek,  the  delicate  curve  of 
the  parted  hps. 
By  and  by»  Mr.  Senior  throws  down  1h. 
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pen  and  pushes  those  dose-covered  sheets 
away.  "  Teresa !  "  She  is  there  —  she  is 
kneeling  hefore  him,  she  is  looking  with 
those  innocent  blue  eyes  into  his.  **  You 
should  be  more  to  mo  than  all  my  books/' 
he  sighs,  bending  down  to  the  fair  fragrant 
face. 

Two  or  three  days  later,  and  they  were 
married. 


CHAPTER  II. 

No  one  could  have  entered  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Senior's  sitting-room  at  A—,  as  we  are 
now  going  to  do,  without  looking  round  it 
with  complacency.  There  was  not  very 
much  furniture,  indeed,  and  still  less  orna- 
ment, but  the  coloring  was  harmonious,  and 
every  article  well  chosen.  A  few  exquisite 
prints  hung  on  the  delicate  green  walls,  and 
on  the  mantelpiece  glowed  cnoice  specimens 
of  Bohemian  glass,  the  gift  of  Teresa's  father. 
Books,  the  best  of  all  furniture,  lay  scattered 
about  in  pleasant  profusion;  for  this,  the 
bugest  room  in  the  house,  was  rather  study 
than  drawing-room,  though  it  did  not  want 
tokens  of  a  woman's  freouent  presence  either. 
Who  but  a  woman  would  ever  have  thought 
of  bringing  back  such  spoils  from  the  half- 
bare  hedges  of  this  northern  clime,  as  that 
gay  berry  nosegay  on  the  table,  intermixed 
with  ivy  and  yellow  femP  Then  there  was 
the  little  table,  with  all  the  pretty  parapher- 
nalia of  a  woman's  industry  j  and  now  that 
she  has  risen  to  light  the  lamp,  and  that  we 
can  see  more  clearly,  we  discover  in  the  snug 
comer,  between.  Teresa's  chair  and  the  fire- 
place, a  tiny  ark,  with  blue  vault  and  lace- 
clouds— Uie  small  heaven  where  the  first  baby 
peacefully  sleeps.  And  it  is  the  best  baby 
too  f  It  positively  never  cries,  never  dis- 
turbs its  fivther,  as  Teresa  would  have  gravely 
told  you,  as  foremost  of  its  merits ;  ror  it  is 
still  in  and  for  him  that  she  exclusively  lives. 
The  baby,  his  baby  even,  is  as  nothing  com- 
pared to  him.  She  has  arranged  the  shade 
of  the  lamp,  so  as  best  to  save  his  eyes, 
while  by  its  light,  falling  full  on  her,  she 
plies  that  dexterous  needle  on  some  gossa- 
mer-work for  baby's  decoration.  She  is  too 
busy  now  to  let  the  needle  fall,  else  she 
would  ask  nothing  better  than  to  sit,  as  we 
have  seen  her  sit  before,  hands  folded,  watch- 
ing the  thoughts  that  cast  their  light  or 
sl^ow  on  that  noble  brow,  as  the  professor 
reads.  But  this  evenine  he  is  not  reading, 
thouj^h  he  holds  the  book  befwe  him  $  he  is 
looking  intently  at  her.  How  very  beauti- 
ful she  is  grown !  There  is  a  richer  mould- 
inff  now  of  the  flexible  figure,  a  brighter 
color  in  the  cheek,  a  deeper  meaning  in  the 
^es.  Something,  too,  of  dignity  is  added 
to  the  careless  native  grace.    Every  move- 


ment seems  set  to  slower,  sweeter  music! 
His  thoughts  have  flown  back  to  that  strange, 
sad  evening,  two  years  ago,  when  she  lay  at 
his  feet,  in  the  agony  of  her  humble  love ; 
he  recalls  that  night  of  terrible  conflict  be- 
tween his  vast  pity  for  her,  and  his  shrink- 
ing from  the  step  which  has  crowned  his  life. 
But  what  a  shock  it  was  to  him  then  to  dis- 
cover her  feeHnff  for  him — ^what  an  utter 
surprise!  He  had  not  thought  himself 
likely  to  gain  a  woman's  love,  and  besides, 
a  different  type  of  beauty  still  floated  before 
his  fancy.  Dull  soul  that  he  was,  never  to 
guess  the  treasures  of  heart  and  mind  hid  in  ' 
that  gentle  form— never  to  find  out  the  se- 
cret^ of  those  years  of  thoughtful,  untiring 
ministering  on  the  part  of  one  so  young,  of 
that  deatmike  faintness  when  he  first  told 
her  he  was  leaving !  Ever  since  their  mar- 
riage, how  blind  and  cold  he  had  often  been 
to  her  beauty  and  her  love !  Now,  the  great 
peril  so  lately  past,  and  the  little  new  link 
between  them  in  its  cradle  there,  seem  to 
have  awakened  in  his  heart  an  intense  ten- 
derness. The  tears  gather  in  his  eyes  as 
he  watches  her  at  her  work.  She  looks  up  i 
he  is  not  reading.  She  will  cross  the  room 
just  to  kiss  his  hand.  Something  she  sees 
m  his  face  leads  her  to  kneel  down  beside 
him,  secure  she  shall  not  disturb,  for  there 
is  some  mysterious  rapport,  magnetism,  what 
you  will,  between  the  two  i  and,  immeasur- 
ably his  inferior  as  she  knows  herself  to  be, 
she  does  not  often  fear  to  •"  miss  a  letter  in 
the  spelling  of  his  mind." 

*'  You  are  thinking  of  the  past,  my  master, 
and  so  am  I." 

He  passed  his  hand  lightly  over  the  soft 
waves  of  her  hair.  "An  old  line  I  have 
somewhere  seen  has  been  haunting  me: 
*  How  much  the  wife  is  dearer  than  the 
bride!'" 

Again  she  kissed  the  hand  she  held. 
«You  married  me  out  of  pity,  my  hus- 
band ! "  He  started.  How  had  she  found 
this  out  ?  He  had  never  heard  her  hint  at 
it  till  now.  Before  he  could  answer,  she 
went  on :  **I  was  a  silly,  ignorant  child.  I 
did  not  know  how  unlikely  it  was  that  you 
should  love  me ;  I  did  not  think  much  about 
whether  you  loved  me  or  not,  thinking  only 
of  my  love  for  you.  When  that  wonderful, 
unhoped-for  joy  came,  when  you  asked  me 
in  a  few  grave  words  to  be  your  wife — ^I,  I 
who  had  meant  to  be  your  servant — ^thcre 
did  not  come  into  my  foolish  head  one  doubt, 
one  fbar,  lest,  I  being  so  unworthy,  you 
should  be  less  happy.  Nay,"  placing  her 
hand  on  his  lips,  '*  let  me  go  on  now.  I  tnink, 
dear,  I  was  more  silly  than  other  girls,  for, 
do  you  know,  it  never  struck  me  how  far  be- 
neath you 'I  was  in  poution,  and  in  every 
thii^  mse,  how  unfit  to  be  the  companion  w 
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one  like  you!  I  am  ^lad  my  eyes  w^i^ 
blind  then.  I  think,  loTmg  you  as  I  did,  1 
never  could  hare  let  you  stoop  to  me,  had  I 
seen  clearly;  and  Qod  is  so  good,  he  did  not 

five  me  clear  sight  aU  at  once,  or  how  should 
have  borne  it  H  Gradually  it  broke  in  upon 
me  from  little  thin^  I  have  heard  since  we 
came  here,  little  thm^  about  other  people." 
Again  he  tried  to  mterrupt  her,  but  she 
would  bo  heard.  *^  Yes,  I  am  glad  it  was 
80.  It  is  more  natural,  more  fit  than  that 
you  should  have  been  attracted  b;^  a  simple 
girl  like  me.  I  grow  proud,  thinking  of 
your  noble,  generous  heart  But,  husband, 
you  do  love  me  now  I "  And  she  hid  her 
sweet  face  on  his  breast  She  was  quite 
right ;  her  husband  did  love  her  indeed. 

Meanwhile,  time  passed  on,  and  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Senior,  all  in  all  to  each  other,  never 
discovered  the  fliict  that  they  were  no  par- 
ticular favorites  with  the  good  people  of 

A .    He  was  not  lightly  to  be  fOTgiven 

by  the  ladies  of  the  place  for  the  choice  he 
had  made ;  and  she  was  condemned  by  them 
on  several  counts.  First,  there  was  her 
original  position,  a  fact  aggravated  by  the 
utter  impossibility  of  charging  her  with  any 
traces  of  it  in  look  or  manner.  Simple  as 
a  child,  and  still  retaining  a  slightly  foreign 
accent,  there  was  about  all  Teresa  said  or 
did,  a  dignit^r  and  a  grace  that  might  have 
become  mr  higher  cirdes  than  any  her  crit- 
ics had  ever  entered.  All  her  movements 
were  undulating,  harmonious ;  all  her  atti- 
tudes, fresh  and  picturesque.  Then,  although 
her  opinion  of  herself  would  have  been  a 
very  humble  one,  had  she  taken  the  pains  to 
form  it,  she  never  did  think  about  herself^ 
she  was  so  entirely  taken  up  in  thinking  of 
her  husband.  He  was  greatest,  wisest, 
noblest  I  in  her  estimation,  immeasurably 
superior  to  all  his  colleagues :  nay,  to  all  the 
world.  How,  then,  should  she — his  con- 
stant companion,  she  who  belonged  to  him 
—be  daunted  or  disturbed  by  any  other  so- 
ciety ?  She  hardly  ever  went  out,  because 
he  disliked  visiting ;  and  then,  whenever  he 
did  accept  an  invitation,  it  was  so  delightful 
to  sit  and  wait  for  his  return,  and  see  that 
the  fire  burned  its  brightest  welcome ;  but 
had  it  so  happened,  she  would  have  gone  to 
spend  the  evening  at  a  palace  with  the  same 
unconscious  ease  with  which  she  moved  about 
in  her  own  house,  and  she  was  as  free  from 
awkward  shyness  and  mauvaige  hcnte  as  a 
bird  in  the  wood ;  so  that  there  was  nothing 
to  be  said  against  her  on  the  score  of  man- 
ners; except,  indeed — and  it  is  a  grave 
charge  in  the  estimation  of  many— 4hat  she 
was  so  unlike  everybody  else.  That  she 
truly  was.  She  had  very  little  conventional 
amail-talk,  but  alternated  between  intervals 
of  silence,  when  subjects  did  not  interest 


her,  and  bursts  of  something  very  like  elo- 
quence, when  they  did.  Then,  a^,  all- 
even  the  best  and  most  attached  wives  in  the 
town — agreed  that  she  was  quite  preposter- 
ous in  her  devotion  to  her  husband ;  that  a 
good  thing  might  be  carried  too  far ;  that  it 
was  enough  to  spoil  the  best  man  on  earth; 
and  that,  as  for  those  poor  children,  they 
could  but  suspect  that  they  must  be  cruelly 
neglected.  And  generally  a  dissertation  on 
the  subject  would  end  with  an  expression  of 
pity  for  Mr.  Senior,  who  never  could,  it  was 
dogmatically  affirmed,  find  his  wife  in  tito 
least  companionable,  and  who  had  often  no 
doubt  regretted  bitterly  the  unequal  and  un- 
becoming marriage  he  bad  made. 

So  we  blunder  on  in  our  comments  upon 
the  inner  life  of  our  next-door  neighbors — 
eAvying  them,  perhaps,  for  some  external 
brightness,  mere  glitter  to  their  eye,  mere 
sounding  brass  to  their  ear;  and  pitying 
them  for  something  that  they  recognize  as 
the  choice  and  pecmiar  blessing  in  their  lot 
For  my  own  part,  I  have  so  often  heard  a 
home-circle,  conmtulated  on  some  added 
income,  or  social  step  gained  that  brought 
more  than  counterbalancing  care ;  and  com- 
passionated because  of  that  chronic  invalid, 
whose  patient  sick-room  was  the  very  holy 
of  holies  of  the  house ;  that  idiot  cmld  or 
infirm  relative,  fbr  whdm  each  eye  softened, 
and  each  voice  took  a  tenderer  tone ;  I  hare 
so  often  seen  the  survivors  of  the  so-called 
ill-matched  couple  go  mourning  to  the  ^ve, 
and  marvelled  at  the  prompt  renlacing  of 
the  loss  deemed  irreparable  —  tnat  I  no 
longer  venture  to  dole  out  condolence  or  fe- 
licitations unclaimed,  and  generally  assume^ 
that  whatever  my  own  impression  about  my 
neighbors  may  be,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten 
they  are  wrong.  Certainly,  in  this  particu- 
lar case  of  the  Seniors,  the  A coteries 

were  egregiously  at  fault.  They  grew  each 
year  more  completely  happy  in  each  other. 
Her  mind  expanded  till  she  became  the  iii' 
vorite  companion  of  her  husband's  mind,  as 
well  as  the  pleasure  of  his  heart.  He  shared 
with  her  his  intellectual  life,  theories,  doubts, 
difficulties — all.  Her  constant  presence  was 
sweet  and  soothing  to  him  at  all  times,  a4 
the  song  of  lurds,  Uie  murmur  of  the  distaat 
sea,  ibe  perfbme  of  flowers,  the  light  shadow 
of  dancing  leaves  upon  the  grass,  or  any 
<rther  of  the  beneficent  natural  influences  we 
half  unconsciously  enjoy.  However  busy  he 
might  be-^too  busy  to  notice  her — she 
never  entered  the  room  but  that  it  seemed  to 
him  to  grow  lighter.  But  we  must  past 
swiftly  over  these  swift  yean  with  their  tin* 
eventfhl  happiness.  The  baby  in  the  cradie 
that  night  when  Teresa  first  took  courage  to 
read  aloud  the  secret  of  her  husband's  »BQer« 
ous  heart,  was  a  fine,  intelligent  girl  of  tteren 
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now ;  and  there  is  a  little  Teresa,  a  merry, 
laughing,  li^ht-hearted  monkey  of  eight, 
yery  unnke  either  parent,  in  whom  the  elder 
ana  quieter  sister's  heart  is  much  wrapped 
up,  and  whom  she  governs  with  a  pretty 
show  of  grave  authority.  These  girls  have 
a  happy  childhood,  hut  they  are  a  good  deal 
alone,  for  papa  cannot  always  read  and  write 
when  they  are  in  the  room.  Their  mother 
has  brought  them  up  with  her  own  loviujg 
faith.  They  most  afiectionatelv  revere  their 
father,  and  fully  believe  that,  for  talent  and 
goodness,  thero  is  not  his  equal  in  Great 
Sritain.  To  be  with  him,  is  their  best  re- 
ward; to  please  him,  their  most  powerful 
motive,  r  erhaps,  in  the  very  bottom  of  their 
hearts,  thev  love  their  mother  still  better ; 
but  Uiey  feci  as  if  this  were  wrong,  and 
would  not  dare  to  tell  her  so  for  the  world. 
Mrs.  Forbes  and  the  faithful  Janet  were  not 
unfrequent  visitors  at  the  professor's  house, 
and  tne  two  girb  spent  much  of  their  time 
with  them,  and  were  the  life  of  the  quiet 

home  at  C .    The  great  excitement  in 

that  household  just  now  was  the  expected 
return  of  Teresa's  father  to  his  own  country. 
The  old  Austrian  colonel  before  mentioned 
had  lately  died,  leaving  a  good  deal  of  prop- 
erty to  his  adopted  son.  The  war  that  broke 
out  in  Hungary  about  the  time  of  Teresa's 
marriage  had  interfered  with  his  projected 
return  to  Venice,  but  it  had  afforded  him 
many  opportunities  of  advancement.  Now 
that  it  was  all  over,  he  was  able  to  leave 
the  service  with  honor — a  major,  with  con- 
siderable means  of  his  own,  if  ne  could  once 
extricate  them  from  the  variety  of  invest- 
ments the  good  colonel  had  taken  pleasure 
in.  But  it  would  not  be  till  the  beginning 
of  next  wmter  fit  was  the  spring  of  1859 
now)  that  he  could  calculate  upon  realizing, 
and  then  he  should  hurry  home.  Whatjoy 
to  see  his  Teresa  and  her  children !  Per- 
haps he  might  be  able  to  buy  back  the  old 
place;  perhaps  it  would  be  better  to  live 
vrith  his  kind  sister  Chrissy  in  her  house  at 

C .    Anyhow,  he  hoped  to  pay  her  back 

some  of  the  kindness  she  had  shown  his 
child.  Sho  would  not  object,  he  was  sure, 
to  his  throwing  out  a  room  or  two,  if  need 
were ;  he  should  like  good  roomy  quarters 
for  the  young  ones.  After  his  wild  ram- 
bling youth,  who  would  ever  have  thought 
of  his  quietly  laying  his  bones  in  old  Scot- 
land within  sound  of  the  kirk  bell ! 

Mrs.  Forbes  and  Janet  talked  of  little  else 
than  the  major's  return,  and  sometimes  they 
nearly  fell  out  about  tiie  alterations  in  the 
house,  or  the  enlargement  in  the  housekee^ 
ing,  that  would  or  would  not  ensue  upon  his 

arrivaL  ^  On  their  last  return  from  A , 

they  again  fell  to  some  of  their  old  discus- 
sions. 
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The  major  will  be  a  douce  man,  Fm 
thinking,  by  nis  letters,  and  'uU  no  fash  aboot 
brick  and  mortar  when  he  sees  how  eude  a 
house  this  is.  But  Fd  be  wae  he  smd  see 
sic  a  change  upon  his  dochter  as  I  do." 

''What  nonsense  you  talk,  Janet!  My 
brother  has  not  seen  Teresa  for  seventeen 
years  or  more ;  he'll  hardly  remember  the 
child's  thin  sallow  &ce,  which  little  promised 
then  to  turn  out  as  it  has.  Fm  suro  the 
chaii|ge  is  all  for  the  better ;  and  a  sweet- 
lookmg  woman  she  still  is,  though  not  so 
very  voung  now,  which  makes  you  and  me 
feel  tnat  we  are  getting  old,  Janet.  Years* 
vrill  tell  upon  us  all." 

"  I  didna'  say  the  years  had  dune  it,"  said 
Janet,  tartly,  for  she  was  always  sensitive  on 
the  subject  of  age.  "  But  there's  something 
ails  the  young  mistress — something  wrang. 
Ae  day  I  found  her  wi'  her  hand  upon  her 
heart,  and  like  to  faint;  she  as  gude  as 
owned  she  wasna  sae  strong.  'But,  O 
Janet,'  said  she,  '  Mr.  Senior  manna  ken.' 
I  thocht  to  mysel,  let  him  alano  wi'  lus 
beuks,  and  he'll  no  ken  what's  under  his 
verra  nose.  But  I  held  my  whisht.  £h,  but 
she's  awfully  taken  up  aboot  him ! " 

"  I  think,"  said  Mrs.  Forbes,  "  that  you're 
mistaken  about  Teresa.  She  used  to  have 
those  faintnesses  as  a  girl,  you'll  remember, 
and  nothing  came  of  them.  But  I  own  I 
had  my  misgivings  about  the  professor  him- 
self. He  was  grown  thin  and  pale,  I 
thought ;  and  when  he  knew  Teresa  was  not 
noticing  him,  Fve  caught  a  sad  look  on  his 
face.  They  have  a  happy  home,  Janet;  God 
^ant  them  health  to  enjoy  it — there's  noth- 
mg  else  wanting." 

Alas!  the  ffood  women  with  their  fore- 
bodings were  both  but  too  right — the  happy 
home  was  already  darkened  oy  the  shadow 
of  a  gathering  cloud.  A  silent  fear  had  for 
some  little  time  past  risen  in  Mr.  Senior's 
mind,  a  foreboding[  of  ^rave,  if  not  mortal, 
disease.  If  right  in  his  suspicions,  much 
terrible  suffering,  from  which  his  sensitive 
organization  peculiarly  recoiled,  lay  before 
him,  even  if  a  lingering  life  were  allowed. 
He  shrank  from  mentioning  his  suspicions 
to  his  wife ;  he  had  not  courage  to  confront 
her  a^ny.  But  no  weary  look  of  his,  no 
diminished  brightness  in  his  smile,  could 
escape  her  watchfulness,  although  she  had 
not  a  conjecture  of  the  serious  danger  he 
apprehended.  The  vacation  was  at  hand. 
They  should  pass  through  Edinbui^h,  and 
he  would  just  consult  their  old  acquaintance, 
Mr.  John  Caird,  now  a  physician  of  repute, 
as  to  the  best  regimen  during  the  summer 
holidays.  .  That  was  all  Teresa  thought,  so 
effectually  had  her  husband  concealed  his 
fbars.  But  her  heart  was  very  heavy  as  she 
kissed  her  children's  bright  faces  on  the 
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threshold  of  the  dear  home.  How  if  she 
should  die,  and  leave  him  in  delicate  health  P 
That  strange  faintness — thank  God,  he  knew 
nothing  of  it ! — which  had  come  over  her 
more  than  once  of  late,  always  brought  with 
it  a  cold  fear  of  being  taken  away  from  him. 
For  the  first  time  for  many  years,  there  was 
an  unshared  thought  in  the  heart  of  each. 
Arrived  at  Edinburgh,  Mr.  Senior  installed 
his  Teresa  in*khe  most  comfortable  hotel  of 
its  brightest  street,  and  cheerfully  said,  as 
he  left  her :  "  Who  would  have  thought  of 
that  raw,  vilely  dressed  student,  turning  out 
a  grave  authority  before  whom  I  for  one 
shall  quake  P  I  half  believe  I  am  fancifid 
and  over-fearful  in  matters  of  health,  and 
that  I  shall  get  laughed  at  for  my  pains. 
However,  I  must  go,  for  he  has  promised  to 
receive  mo  this  afternoon.  I  shall  be  with 
you  again  in  an  hour."  And  smiling^at  her, 
ne  went  away,  thinking  in  his  brave,  kind 
heart — "  If  i  do  bring  back  my  sentence  of 
death,  it  will  bo  time  enough  to  torture  her 
wiUi  it  then — my  poor  Teresa ! " 

In  an  hour  he  did  return,  ran  up  the  stairs 
like  a  boy,  and  clasped  her  to  his  heart.  "  I 
half  suspected  I  was  a  fool,  Liebchen,  but  I 
am  rejoiced  to  know  it  for  a  certainty.  I've 
had  a  private  bugbear  of  my  own  of  late. 
Dr.  Caird  assures  me  that  alarm  is  quite  un- 
founded." 

•*  Alarm ! "  she  said,  growing  very  pale. 

"  What !  frightened,  love,  at  the  ghost  of 
a  fear  ?  Dr.  Caird  laid  it  at  once.  That 
was  all  I  really  cared  to  know.  I  could 
hardly  listen  to  his  cautious  commonplaces. 
But  what  a  change  in  him  !  The  boy  was 
not  father  to  that  man.  He  looked  at  me 
with  the  most  sad  and  solemn  foce^ — ^partly 
professional,  I  suppose ;  partly,  I  dare  say, 
caught  from  that  lugubrious  mother  of  his, 
who  lives  with  him,  I  find;  one  of  your 

bites  noires  in  quiet  C ,  how  many  years 

ago?  But  you  must  come  out  before  the 
evening's  beauty  fades.  To-morrow,  Dr. 
Caird  said  he  should  call  to  renew  his  ac- 
quaintance with  the  Frau  Professorinrif  and 
to-morrow  I  must  spend  at  the  college.  Let 
us  make  the  most  of  our  time  now ;  I  feel 
stronger  than  I  have  done  for  weeks." 

They  went  out,  with  their  happy,  grateful 
hearts,  into  the  bright  sun-lighted  street, 
with  its  gay  crowds— they  wandered  in  the 
gardens,  fresh  with  their  early  green — ^they 
watched  the  rosy  light  deepen,  then  fade  in 
the  west,  and  the  castle  rock  tower  higher 
in  the  gloaming — they  planned  their  hohday 
tour  to  the  southern  coast. 

To  Mr.  Senior,  perhaps  the  world  had 
never  seemed  so  fair  before — ^the  pressure  of 
an  anxiety  to  which  he  was  constitutionally 
sensitive  removed,  his  elastic  nature  thrilled 
with  the  joy  of  ihe  reaction.    Before  him 
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stretched  out  again  happy  years  of  mental 
activity  and  home  peace  ;  he  was  not  to  be 
called  on  to  relinqmsh  the  "  luxury  and  di- 
umph  of  thinking,"  nor  the  famihar  sweet- 
nesses of  his  Teresa's  love.  How  exquisite 
the  tremblinff  of  the  young  leaves  against 
the  "dafibdil  sky!" — ^how  very  dear  the 
pressure  of  the  little  hand  upon  his  arm ! 
His  whole  nature  melted  into  unutterable 
enjoyment — and  hers  reflected  his. 

The  next  morning,  Dr.  Caird  called  early, 
and  found  Teresa  alone.  Was  the  professor 
out  P  Yes,  for  some  hours.  He  seemed  re- 
lieved, and  drew  his  chair  beside  hers.  He 
was  very  grave  and  solemn  indeed.  She 
could  hardly  credit  her  own  recollection  of 
the  youth,  with  his  fresh,  broad  face  and 
many-colored  apparel.  She  inquired  for  hi« 
motner ;  reverted  to  old  days  in  C— — :  to 
former  neighbors,  and  the  changes  time  had 
wrought  among  them ;  admired  Edinburgh 
enthusiastically :  no  subject  seemed  to  take 
with  him;  he  answerea  briefly — absently, 
she  thought ;  and  each  succeeding  pause  was 
longer  than  before. 

She  was  inwardly  thinking  how  she  should 
relate  her  hard  conversational  struggle  to 
her  husband,  and  sunning  her  spirit  in  the 
playful  smile  with  which  he  would,  she  knew, 
Usten  and  sj-mpathize,  when,  with  an  appar- 
ent effort,  Dr.  Caird  suddenly  said:  "I 
wished  to  speak  to  you  this  morning  on  the 
subject  of  Mr.  Senior's  health.  You  have 
doubtless  been  for  some  time  aware  of  the 
impression  on  his  own  mind  concerning 
which  he  consulted  me  ?  " 

"  No,  she  had  not  been  so  till  his  return 
yesterday  afternoon,  when,  for  the  first  time, 
he  had  mnted  at  some  past  anxiety  over  and 
gone.  In  his  great  kindness,  he  had  con- 
cealed it  from  her,  till  it  was  happily  die- 
peUed." 

"  Still  you  must  for  some  time  past  have 
remarked  symptoms  of  failing  health  P  ** 

"  Failing  health ! "  She  rose,  she  strug- 
gled for  breath.  "  No— slight  loss  of  appe- 
tite— sleep  rather  more  broken,  he  never 
was  a  sound  sleeper — an  air  of  lassitude — a 
shadow  round  the  eyes,  nothing  more— all 
arising  from  overwork,  she  knew.  Her  hus- 
band told  her  that  Dr.  Caird  advised  change 
of  air  and  scene — but  had  quite  set  his  fears 
to  rest." 

"  Yes,  his  fears  had  taken  a  wrong  direc- 
tion. But  I  deeply  grieve  to  tell  you  that  I 
have  every  reason  to  apprehend  a  still  more 
serious  calamity — ^"  He  stopped;  Teresa 
was  pale  as  death,  and  gasping  fearfully. 
"  You  are  ill,"  said  he,  throwing  open  the 
window  through  which  the  merry  street 
sounds  came.  *<  Let  me  ring  for  a  glass  of 
wine— this  shock  is  too  great — ^let  me  lay 
you  on  the  sofa." 
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«  No,  no,**  said  she,  making  a  violent  ef- 
fort, but  still  shivering^  convulsively.  "I 
am  better  now — ^this  will  pass  over.  But 
that  I  may  have  strength  to  bear  what  you 
have  to  teU  me — ^wiU  you  place  y6ur  hand 
on  my  pulse,  my  heart  P — may  there  not  be 
disease  here  ?  "  The  doctor  felt  the  pulse, 
then  kneeled  down  beside  her,  and  listened. 
"  Do  not,  I  beseech  you,  hide  from  me  the 
truth.  God  is  so  mercifbl,  I  do  not  think 
he  wiU  leave  me  to  live  without  my  husband. 
But  I  must  be  strong  while  he  wants  me." 

There  were  tears  in  Dr.  Caird's  eyes  as 
he  rose.  "Had  she  felt  these  symptoms 
long?" 

''Is  there  heart-disease P "  she  replied, 
clasping  her  hands. 

"Yes,  undoubtedly;  but  with  care  and" 
("  the  avoidance  of  strong  emotion,"  he  was 
about  to  sa^,  but  he  checked  the  useless 
words)—*"  with  care  and  prudence,  her  life 
might  be  long  spared." 

She  shook  her  head  almost  impatiently. 
"  What  must  I  do  to  keep  strong — strong 
while  he  wants  me  ?  " 

Dr.  Coird  took  a  small  bottie  out  of  his 

Socket,  and  rang  the  belL  "Drink  this," 
e  said,  giving  her  the  powerful  cordial  he 
had  prepared. 

When  the  color  had  returned  to  her  lips, 
and  she  could  stand  firm  again,  she  implored 
him  to  go  on,  and  tell  her  all  the  truth,  as- 
suring him  she  could  bear  it  now. 

With  the  utmos^tendemess,  he  proceeded 
to  state  to  her  the  grounds  for,  and  the  na- 
ture of,  his  apprehensions  in  her  husband's 
case.  Yet  how  give  a  death-blow  tenderly  ? 
He  had  to  name  a  terrible  scourge,  a  word 
at  which  every  cheek  grows  pale. 

Teresa  quivered  tmroughout  her  frame, 
and  hid  her  face.  She  had  heard  from  her 
husband  that  it  was  from  this,  in  another 
form,  that  his  mother  died — ^had  seen  him 
shudder  as  he  recalled  her  sufferings.  "  You 
did  not  hint  at  this  to  him?"  she  said. 
"  God  bless  you  for  that! " 

"  I  did  not.  His  relief  at  discovering  that 
his  own  apprehension  was  unfounded  was  so 
great — ^he  told  me  so  candidly  of  what  he 
called  his  constitutional  cowardliness  in  the 
matter  of  physical  pain— -seemed  so  confident 
of  recovery  from  all  other,  and  he  believed 
minor,  complaints,  and  so  unwilling  to  listen 
to  any  further  discussion  of  the  case — that  I 
could  not  make  up  my  mind  to  do  so. 
Medicines  can  do  little  m  the  case.  I  have 
prescribed  rest  and  change  of  scene.  There 
may  not  be  much  actual  pain ;  and  I  thought 
it  best  to  save  him  the  anticipation  for  a  lit- 
tle time  at  leasts  But  I  felt  1  ought  to  pre- 
pare you." 

"  I  thank  you  from  my  heart.  Will  it  be 
possible  to  conceal  from  him  the  nature  of 


the  illness  to— 4o  -— "  She  could  not  say  to 
the  last,  but  looked  into  his  face  so  piteously 
that  again  the  doctor's  eyes  were  cloudeo. 
Before  departing,  he,  at  her  earnest  request, 
traced  for  her  the  probable  stages  of  her  hus- 
band's malady ;  pointed  out  every  means  of 
alleviation ;  minutely  laid  down  tne  most  ju- 
dicious treatment,  physically  and  mentally, 
in  his  case ;  and  with  reference  to  hers,  had 
Bi>ecially  enjoined  that  she  should  never  be 
without  a  powerfiil  stimulant  at  hand,  to  be 
taken  whenever  she  anticipated  the  recur- 
rence of  such  attacks  as  the  one  he  had  that 
day  witnessed.  "Your  own  life  may  be 
prolonged  for  many  years,  or  it  may  be  sud- 
denly arrested,  according  as  these  spasms  lure 
treated  promptly.  They  may  not  return  for 
months,  but  I  implore  you  always  to  have  a 
strong  cordial,  such  as  I  shall  prescribe, 
within  reach.  Take  this  precaution — attend 
to  your  general  health,  and  as  much  as  pos- 
sible— '^  (Again  he  checked  himsdf— what 
mockeiy  to  talk  to  her  of  a  mind  at  rest!) 
"  May  God  bless  and  support  you.  Turn  to 
him!" 

And  the  busy  professional  man  turned 
away  with  tearful  eyes  and  a  heavy  heart. 
ELis  worthy  mother  would  have  groaned  over 
Teresa  as  a  sad  idolater,  and  he  nimself  held 
most  of  his  mother's  views.  There  was  a 
Mrs.  Caird  at  home,  a  very  different  type  of 
wife,  though  an  excellent  woman,  with  whom 
he  enjoyed  average  happiness,  and  little 
Cairds,  who  made  the  bnghtncss  of  his  life. 
But  for  all  these  interests  and  more — so 
strong  was  the  memory  of  his  boyish  dream 
— that  he  felt  he  would  gladly  have  forfeited 
some  years  of  fees  and  fame,  rather  than 
have  been  the  one  appointed  to  inflict  the 
anguish  of  this  fearfhl  knowledge  upon  the 
ob^t  of  his  early  love. 

Teresa  sat  long  where  he  had  left  her. 
stunned  by  the  suddenness  and  the  weight  of 
the  blow.  So  it  is  ever  ordained  by  our  heav- 
enly Father's  pity.  These  terrible  griefk 
which  come  to  most  of  us  once  in  our  life- 
time, which  we  are  marveb  and  mysteries  to 
ourselves  ever  after  for  having  survived, 
seem  at  the  first  unreal.  There  was  the  sun 
shining  in  as  it  did  an  hour  before ;  there 
were  the  people  walking,  laughing  in  the 
streets.  Her  mind  reeled  away  from  the  ter- 
rible truth.  She  heard,  she  saw  for  a  little 
space — she  did  not  feel.  Then  there  floated 
in  upon  the  southern  breeze  the  merry  chimes 
of  St.  Giles';  it  was  one  o'clock.  He  would 
be  here  in  less  than  an  hour.  Stronger  even 
than  this  agony  was  the  need  of  hiding  it 
from  him.  He  may  never  know  what  she 
knows,  and  yet  she  lives,  for  it  is  necessary 
she  should  hve  to  nurse,  to  cheer  him.  The 
suffering  stage  may  not  set  in  yet ;  there  may 
be  yet  before  him  summer  months  of  enjoy- 
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ment  of  his  beloved  nature  and  his  high 
thoughts.  It  matters  not  what  she  suffers, 
he  must  not  read  tiis  doom  in  her  face.  And 
God  was  so  merciful :  she  should  not  survive 
liixn — ^they  would  not  be  parted  lonjp^. 

When  Mr.  Senior  came,  he  found  all 
things  ready  for  their  departure,  "How 
bright  your  color  is,  love ! "  was  his  first  ex- 
clamation. "  Has  the  grave  doctor  paid  his 
visit  ?  Come  and  sit  b^  me,  and  tell  me  all 
about  it.  I  like  your  httle  narratives,  with 
their  pretty  strokes  of  satire."  ^  And  smiling, 
she  drew  her  footstool  to  his  side,  and  he  for- 
got his  weariness  listening  to  her  sprightly 
tdk. 

I  Will  any  one  say  that  this  is  unnatural, 
over-drawn,  impossible  ?  It  is  true.  Such 
heroism  as  this,  such  utter  forgetfulness  of 
self,  for  the  sake  of  some  dearer  self  in  hus- 
band or  child,  is  no  rare  thiag  among  women. 
We  rejoice  to  know  of  this  sublime  strength 
of  love  put  forth  in  many  a  character  deemed 
commonplace,  and  in  circumstances  that  may 
and  do  happen  every  day ;  and  for  every  in- 
stance of  toe  kind  that  comes  within  our 
knowledge,  let  us  thank  Ood  with  deepened 
reverence  for  the  human  nature  which  is  his 
Mghest  work,  and  fuller  faith  in  its  possi- 
bmties  to  come. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Senior  travelled  to  the  south 
of  England  during  this  last  simimer.  For 
some  time,  there  was  fuU  enjoyment  on  the 
part  of  the  invalid  of  the  sweet  coast-scenery 
and  the  warmer  climate ;  gradually  the  sense 
of  lassitude  increased,  and  pain  set  in  more 
frequently ;  but  he  never  guessed  the  fearful 
cause  of  the  downward  j)rogress,  and  still 
there  were  every  day  mtervals  of  ease. 
Whenever  these  came,  Teresa's  face  was  still 
bright — more  beautiful  than  even  her  hus- 
band thought  it,  as  he  often  told  her.  Never 
had  she  valued  this  beauty  more.  No  taste 
of  his  had  ever  been  unheeded  by  her,  but 
now  she  was  more  than  ever  soucitous  to 
wear  hisi  favorite  colors,  to  roll  her  rich  hair 
in  the  classic  coils  he  liked,  to  made  a  lovely 
picture  in  the  sick  man's  eye.  Sometimes 
ne  would  playfullv  chide  her  lavish  expendi- 
ture in  books  and  flowers,  but  she  would  as 
playfully  justify  the  skilfulness  of  her  man- 
agement ;  for  she  well  knew  that  he  had  no 
long  illness  to  provide  for ;  for  herself^  she 
never  contemplated  any  fui'ther  future,  and 
her  father's  wealth  would  more  than  suffice 
for  her  girls.  From  them  thev  had  long  and 
frequent  letters,  telling  of  a  happy  summer 
spent  with  Aunt  Forbes  and  dear  old  Janet, 
and  of  all  their  anticipations  not  only  of 
their  parents'  return,  but  of  grandpapa's 
arrival. 

"  We  will  return  home,  love,  and  see  our 
children  once  more,"  said  Mr.  Senior  one 
early  autumn  day.    This  onee  more  was  the 
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first  intimation  he  had  given  her  in  words 
of  his  consciousness  of  danger.  From  that 
time  they  spoke  with  perfect  openness  of  the 
great  change  which  awaited  tnem  both ;  for 
Teresa  now  told  lier  husband  what  reason 
she  had  to  hope  that  she  should  not  loxiff 
survive  him.  True,  she  had  been  marv^ 
lously  free  from  all  alarming  attacks  this 
summer,  but  then  he  had  required  her  health* 
and  her  trust  was  undoubting  in  God's 
mercy,  calling  her  away  when  he  needed  her 
no  more.  At  first,  this  shocked  him — ^think- 
ing of  the  orphan  girls.  But  she  gradually 
won  him  over  to  believe  with  her,  that  they 
would  be  well  and  tenderly  cared  for  by  her 
father  and  her  aunt ;  and  to  rejoice  that  in 
all  probability  she  would  not  be  long  deso- 
late. Her  great  and  absorbing  love  had  this 
reward — ^that  he  fully  believed  in  it 

Bv  slow,  short  stages,  they  travelled  nordi- 
wards.  When  they  reached  Edinburgh,  Mr. 
Senior's  strength  was  too  exhausted  to  pro- 
ceed ;  and  Teresa  was  glad  to  have  Dr.  Uaird 
at  hand,  confiding,  as  she  had  good  reason 
to  do,  implicitly  m  his  skill  and  kindness. 

So  she  wrote  to  C ,  to  ask  her  aunt  to 

come  over — bringing  the  ^Is  with  her. 
There  was  much  sweetness  mmgied  with  the 
sadness  of  the  meeting.  How  the  children 
had  grown !  how  fresh  and  fair  they  looked ! 
pictures  of  health  and  strength. 

"They  have  your  eyes,  Teresa,"  their 
father  said,  while  she  propped  him  up  on 
his  sofa,  that  he  might  ^ee  them  better,  as 
they  stood  there  tightlv  grasping  each  oth- 
er's hands,  awed  by  the  change  upon  faia 
face,  l^ong  and  lovingly  he  looked  at  them^ 
while  still  Teresa  looked  at  lum  i  then  he 
bade  them  go  out  fmd  admire  the  beantifril 
town.  <*  It  would  rest  him,"  he  ndd,  *'  to 
be  alone  with  their  mother." 

We  will  not  dwell  upon  ^ese  last  sao^ 
days  of  unutterable  anguish,  and  yet  strooff 
consolation ;  of  intimate  communion  of  sou 
with  soul  in  the  near  presence  of  the  great 
mystery  of  death ;  of  faith  growing  brighter 
as  the  shadow  deepened,  and  love  more  than 
ever  felt  to  bo  undying.  Mr.  Senior's  Itat 
words  to  his  wife  were:  ''Much  that  mm 
once  very  dark  is  growin^^  clear  to  mo  now, 
love  i  we  shall  meet  again,"  and  his  dying 
glance  met  her  exulting  smile. 

That  night  the  children  lay  sobbing  in 
each  other's  arms :  "Papa has  left  us,  mamma 
will  surely  leave  us  too."  It  did  not  seem 
to  them  possible  that  she  should  survive 
him;  yet  her  calm  had  startled  her  kind 
aunt,  as  she  had  kissed  and  blessed  them, 
spoken  to  them  of  Atm,  and  of  what  Ms 
^ughters  should  be.  Mrs.  Forbes  had  no-> 
ticed  it  to  Dr.  Caird,  but  he  shook  his  head. 

"I  dread  the  reaction,"  he  said.  '*I 
thought  her  changed  and  feeble,  as  thoo^ 
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the  vital  energies,  so  long  strained,  had  sud- 
denly run  down.  I  wish  it  had  been  possi- 
ble to  watch  over  her  this  first  night  j  but 
the  very  mention  of  such  a  thing  brought  on 
such  agitation,  I  feared  to  urge  it  further. 
I  have  placed  a  very  strong  restorative  bv 
her  side,  in  case  of  faintness.  I  shall  call 
very  early  in  the  morning.  God  help  the 
mo\imer ;  we  must  leave  her  alone  witn  her 
dead ! " 

Mrs.  Forbes  and  her  faithful  Janet  sat  up 
late  that  night.  Creeping  to  the  door  of 
that  room,  they  shuddered  to  hear  Teresa 
speaking  low,  lavishing  kisses,  words  of  love, 
old  firesh  familiar  phrs^es — ^for  the  first  time 
in  vain.  It  seemed  sacrilege  to  listen,  and 
they  turned  away.  The  next  time,  Janet 
thought  she  heard  a  auiet  sobbing.  "  Puir, 
puir,  lammie,  the  Quae  Shepherd  hush  her 
m  lis  bosom,  I  prayj  maybe  she'll  greet 
hersel  to  sleep  tncre.*'  Later  on  in  the 
night,  all  was  silent;  she  slept,  no  doubt, 
and  they  went  up  to  their  rooms  with  thank- 
ful hearts.  * 

Dr.  Caird  came,  as  he  had  promised,  very 
early  the  next  morning.  Teresa  had  not 
rung  yet,  they  told  him,  she  had  fallen  to 
sleep  so  late.    Cruel  it  seemed  to  him  to 


wake  her  from  that  merciful  unconscious- 
ness; and  yet  a  va^o  anxiety  crept  over 
him  as  he  sat  and  waited,  growing  and  grow- 
ing till  he  could  bear  it  no  longer.  He 
knocked  gently — no  answer ;  knocked  again, 
then  gently  opened  the  door.  Did  she  then 
sleep  so  fast  after  much  weeping  ?  She  had 
nestled  close  to  the  marble  form,  one  arm 
thrown  across  it,  her  face  hid  on  its  breast. 
The  attitude  so  lifelike,  so  easy,  and  yet 
this  strange  oppressive  silence!  The  cor- 
dial draught  stands  untouched  on  the  table 
there. 

Dr.  Caird  steadies  himself  as  he  gazes  on 
the  scene  he  will  never  to  his  dying  day  for- 

get — ^the  grand  calm  face,  the  solemn  out- 
ne  beneath  the  rigid  folds ;  and  close  be- 
side the  graceful  form  in  its  bright  attire, 
the  auburn  hair  streaming  over  the  motion- 
less breast !  He  takes  the  little  hand ;  it  is 
quite  cold,  not  stiflf  yet. 

Out  of  doors,  the  yellow  fog  was  gather- 
ing thick,  and  a  few  snow-flakes  were  be- 
ginning to  falL  Oh,  well  for  her  that  there 
was  no  wakening  to  this  wintry  life,  alone! 
The  few  who  knew  and  loved  her  best  owned 
that  it  wds  well ;  that  she  died  by  the  merci- 
ful visitation  of  Ood« 


Lord  Nelson  and  Ladt  Hamilton. — ^Was 
Kelson  indeed  guilty  of  the  execution  of  Carac- 
cioli  at  La(|y  Uamilton's  instigation  or  not  ? 

It  is  a  fuir  question  for  discussion  in  '*  N.  &> 
Q.,"  particularly  as  an  autlior  of  tliis  year  dis- 
tinctly asserts  it.  ^. 

[So  mach  has  been  written  on  this  painful 
matter  that  we  can  do  but  little  more  than  refbr 
our  correspondent  to  those  eminent  writers  who 
have  carcfullT  inresticoted  it  in  all  its  bearings. 
Southcy  (Life  of  Ndson,  p.  198.  edit.  1830), 
speaks  of  it  as  "  a  deplorable  transaction !  a 
stain  upon  the  memory  of  Nelson,  and  the  honor' 
of  England  1  To  palliate  it  would  be  in  rain,  to 
iustify  it  would  be  wicked."  Lord  Brougham 
laments  that "  Nelson,  in  an  unhappy  moment, 
suffered  himself  to  fall  into  the  snares  laid  for 
his  honor  by  regal  craft,  and  baited  with  fas- 
cinating; female  cluu*m8.  .  .  .  Seduced  by  the 
profligate  arts  of  one  woman,  and  the  perilous 
fascinations  of  another,  ho  lent  himself  to  a  pro- 
ceeding; deformed  by  the  blackest  colors  of  treach- 
ery and  of  murder.  A  temporary  aberration  of 
mmd  can  explain  thouch  not  excuse  this  dismal 
period  of  his  history/'  (Historical  Sketdiesof 
Statesmen,  Second  Series,  i.  209.  edit.  1845.) 
Consult  also  Clarke  and  M' Arthur's  Life  of  Nel- 
son, ii.  188.  The  entire  question  has  been  sub- 
jected to  a  minute  and  careful  examination  by 
Sir  N.  IL  Nicholas  in  an  Appendix  to  vol.  iu. 
of  Nelson's  Despatches,  where  he  endeavors  to 
mitigate  or  rcmovo  the  weightv  chaiges  bronsht 
against  the  brave  admiral.]--^es  and  Quenes, 


The  Butch  Giant  Daniel  Cajanus,  and 
THE  Dutch  Dwabf  Simon  Janb  Paap. — ^Per- 
haps the  following  scrap  from  to-day's  AJgemeen 
Handelsblad  will  prove  acceptable : — 

"Haarlan,  May  the  hth, — At  a  public  sale, 
which  was  held  hero  in  the  beginning  of  this 
week,  a  rare  lot  was  brought  under  tlie  ham- 
mer: a  lot  consisting  of  a  slider  and  a  shoe. 
The  slipper  once  had  been  the  property  of  the 
Dntcli  giant  Daniel  Cajanns,  who  died  here  on 
Feb.  tlio  28th,  1749;  its  primitive  owner  meas- 
ured eight  feet  four  inches,  and  history  tells  us 
that  the  last  upon  which  his  shoes  were  made 
had  a  Icn^h  of  fourteen  inches  and  a  half,  whilst 
that  of  his  coffin  was  nine  feet  seven  inches. 
The  shoo  had  belonged  to  the  renowned  dwarf 
Simon  Jane  Paap,  whose  full  growth  did  not 
exceed  sixteen  inches  and  a  half,  his  body  weigh- 
ing fourteen  kilograms.  This  small  representa- 
tive of  Holland  was  bom  at  Zandroort  on  May 
the  S5tb,  1789,  and  died  at  Dcndermonde  on 
December  the  2d,  1828.  Two  small  marblo 
stones  on  a  pillar  at  the  porch  of  the  Brouwer's- 
chapcl  in  Haarlem  Cathedral  indicate  the  differ- 
ent sizes  of  the  two  above-mentioned  natives  of 
the  Netherlands." 

It  appears  Simon  Jane  Paap  only  overtopped 
by  two  inches  the  lenth  of  Cajanus'  slipper. 

J.  H.  van  Lenkef. 
Zeifst,  near  Utrecht,  May  9, 1860. 
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•  From  The  Saturday  Beview. 
CAPTAIN  BURTON'S  TRAVELS  IN  CEN- 
TRAL AFRICA.* 
The,  interest  of  this  record  of  exploration 
18  derived  rather  from  the  author's  achieve- 
ments than  from  his  adventures.  The  re- 
sult of  Captain  Burton's  hardships  and  la- 
bors has  been  to  discover  at  last  the  Great 
Central  Lake  which  for  centuries^  has  been 
the  subject  of  an  indistinct  tradition  among 
geographers,  and  a  sort  of  philosopher's  stone 
to  African  explorers.  They  have  sought  it 
from  the  north',  and  from  the  south,  and 
from  the  west,  and  it  has  always  hitherto 
eluded  their  search.  And  yet  it  was  not  so 
very  hard  to  find.  It  lies  due  west  from  the 
island  of  Zanzibar,  about  six  hundred  miles 
from  the  coast,  from  which  it  is  separated 
by  one  water-shed  of  moderate  elevation. 
If  there  were  any  materials  for  commercial 
pogress  in  the  dc^^ded  tribes  that  inhabit 
its  shores,  this  discovery  would  be  a  very 
important  one.  The  extreme  length  of  the 
lake  is  not  auite  three  hundred  milesy  its 
extreme  breaath  is  about  forty.  It  is  there- 
fore larger  than  any  other  inland  sea  in  the 
Old  World,  wiUi  the  exception  of  the  Cas- 
pian. But  unless  the  lazy  savages  who  sur- 
round it  were  exterminated,  and  their  places 
supplied  by  white  men,  the  discovery  is  not 
likely,  for  some  time,  to  have  more  than  a 
geographical  value. 

At  first  sight  it  seems  surprising  that  no 
European  should  have  made  the  ioumey  be- 
fore, so  slight  do  the  hardships  by  which  it 
is  beset  appear.  How  little  there  is  of  seri- 
ous obstacle  in  mountain  or  morass  appears 
sufficiently  from  Captain  Burton's  recom- 
mendation that  a  tram-road  should  be  laid 
from  the  lake  to  the  coast,  and  his  assurance 
that  there  art)  no  engineering  difficulties. 
There  was  no  difficulty  about  food ;  for  al- 
most all  along  the  line  of  march,  with  insig- 
nificant exceptions,  villages  were  to  be  found 
in  which  supplies  of  all  kmds  were  to  be  had. 
Nor  was  the  explorer  exposed  to  personal 
danger  from  the  iealousy  or  hostilitv  of  the 
natives.  No  doubt  the  melancholy  tate  of  a 
French  predecessor  on  the  same  Ime  forced 
him  to  take  an  escort  $  but  a  very  small  dis- 
play of  force  sufficed  to  secure  him  from  all 
attack.  The  privilege  of  being  fleeced,  which 
accompanies  the  English  traveller  wherever 
he  sets  his  foot,  did  not  desert  Captain  Bur- 
ton in  Eastern  AfHca.^  The  chiefs  of  this 
Eart  of  the  country  principally  live  by  the 
lack-mail,  or  customs,  which  they  levy  from 
the  trading  caravans ;  and  as  their  system  is 
to  proportion  their  exactions  to  the  travel- 
ler's supposed  wealth,  a  white  man  travel- 
ling for  pleasure,  not  for  profit,  was  nat- 

*  The  Lake  Regiont  of  Central  Africa,    By  R. 
F.  Burton.    London:  Longmans,  1860. 


urally  the  victim  of  a  severe  tarifll  ^  But 
beyond  this  the  native  tribes  offered  him  na 
sort  of  hinderance.  The  traveller's  only  real 
obstacle,  the  only  feature  which  gives  any 
thing  of  a  variety  to  his  slow  but  easy  prog- 
ress, was  the  terrible  fever  with  which  the 
coimtr}'  is  cursed.  This  incessant  pest  seems 
to  have  met  and  baffled  the  author  and  his 
companion  at  every  stage  of  their  advance. 
It  was  not,  as  in  other  parts  of  Africa,  con- 
tent with  ravaging  the  reedy  valley  or  allu- 
vial plain — ^it  appears  to  have  pursued  them 
or  clung  to  them  just  as  piulessly  on  the 
moimtains  as  in  the  hollow.  Highlands  or 
lowlands,  wot  climate  or  dry,  it  seems  to 
have  been  just  the  some  to  the  fever.  The 
only  difference  between  healthy  and  unheollhj 
districts  appears  to  be  that  the  natives  sox- 
fer  in  the  low  country,  but  escape  when  they 
get  out  of  it.  The  stranger  is  equally  fever- 
hunted  in  both.  Almost  a  regular  pordon 
of  Captain  Burton's  diary,  at  each  halting 
station,  is  an  account  of  the  paroxysms  of 
fever  in  which  the  particular  malaria  of  the 
place  manifested  itself.  His  normal  condi- 
tion for  starting  in  the  morning  was  a  state 
of  weakness  so  intense  that  he  was  unable  to 
sit  i^on  an  ass.  These  fever  fits  were  the 
only  serious  adventure  of  the  journey.  Baa- 
caUy  porters  would  occasionally  steal  his 
goods  or  break  his  instruments,  and  extor- 
tionate chiefs  would  sometimes  exact  an  un- 
conscionable tribute ;  but  these  are  mishaj 
wiUi  which  tourists  in  Europe  arc  not  who! 
unacquainted.  The  only  element  of  bar 
ship  m  the  expedition — and  it  was  abundant 
enough  for  the  most  adventurous  taite — 
was  the  pestilence  in  which  they  lived^  and 
moved,  and  from  which  there  was  neither 
respite  nor  escape.  An  extract  will  give  the 
best  picture  of  the  reality  of  the  sufferings  it 
induced : — 

"  On  tho  10th  October,  suddenly  waking  about 
dawn  from  a  liorriblo  dream,  in  which  a  close 
pack  of  tigers,  leopards,  nnd  other  beasts,  har- 
nessed with  a  network  of  iron  hooks,  were  drag- 
ging  him  like  tho  rush  of  n  whirlwind  over  the 
groand,  ho  found  himself  sitting  up  on  the  side 
of  his  bedding,  forcibly  clasping  both  sides  with 
liis  hands.  Half-stnpcfied  by  pain,  ho  called 
Bombay,  who  having  formerly  suffered  from  Che 
*  Kichyoma-chyoma' — tho  *  littlo  irons  * — ^raised 
his  master's  rig^t  arm,  placed  him  in  a  siuin|p 
position,  as  lying  down  was  impossible,  and  di- 
rected liim  to  hold  tho  Icfk  car  behind  tlio  h^d, 
thus  relieving  tho  excruciating  and  torturing 
twinges,  by  lifting  the  Inng  from  the  liver.  The 
next  spasm  was  less  severe,  but  tho  sufferer*^ 
mind  had  begnn  to  wander,  nnd  he  again  clasped 
his  sides — a  proceeding  with  which  Bombay  in- 
terfered. 

"  Early  on  the  next  morning,  my  companion, 
supported  by  Bombay  and  C^ctano,  staggered 
towards  the  tent     Neariog  tho  doorway,  he 
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sent  in  his  Goancsc,  to  place  a  chair  for  sitting; 
as  usaal,  during  tho  toils  of  the  day,  outside. 
The  support  of  nn  nrm  beings  thus  removed,  en- 
sued a  second  and  violent  spasm  of  cramps  and 
twinges,  all  the  muscles  being  painfully  con- 
tracted. After  resting  for  a  few  moments,  he 
called  his  men  to  assist  him  into  the  house. 
Bat  n^ecting  to  have  a  chair  previously  placed 
for  him,  he  underwent  a  third  fit  of  the  same 
epileptic  description,  which  more  closely  re- 
sembled those  of  hydrophobia  than  aught  1  had 
over  witnessed.  He  was  once  more  haunted  by 
a  crowd  of  hideous  devils,  giants,  and  lion-headed 
demons,  who  were  wrenching,  with  superhuman 
force,  and  stripping  the  sinews  and  tendons  of 
bis  legs  down  to  the  ankles.  At  length,  sitting, 
or  rather  lying,  upon  the  chair,  with  limbs 
racked  with  cramps,  features  drawn  and  ghastly, 
frame  fixed  and  rigid,  eyes  glazed  and  glassy, 
he  began  to  utter  a  harking  noise,  and  a  peculiar 
chopping  motion  of  the  mouth  and  tongue,  with 
lips  protruding, — the  effect  of  difficulty  of  breath- 
ing,— which  so  altered  his  appearance  that  he 
was  hardly  recognizable,  and  completed  the  ter- 
ror of  the  beholders.  When  this,  the  third  and 
the  severest  spasm,  had  passed  away,  he  called 
for  pen  and  paper,  and  fearing  that  increased 
weakness  of  mind  and  body  might  presently  pre- 
vent any  exertion,  he  wrote  an  incoherent  letter 
of  farewell  to  his  family.  That,  however,  was 
the  crisis.  He  was  afterwards  able  to  take  the 
proper  precautions,  never  moving  without  assist- 
ance, and  always  ordering  a  resting-place  to  be 
prepared  for  him.  He  spent  a  better  night,  with 
tlie  inconvenience,  however,  of  sitting  up,  pil- 
low-propped, and  some  weeks  elapsed  before  he 
could  he  upon  his  sides.  Presently  the  pains 
were  mitigated,  though  they  did  not  entirely 
cease ;  this  he  expressed  by  saying  that  '  the 
knives  were  sheathed.'  Such,  gcutlo  reader,  in 
East  Africa,  is  tlie  kichyoma-chyoma :  either 
one  of  those  eccentric  after-effects  of  fever,  which 
perplex  the  European  at  Zanzibar,  or  some 

Systerious  manifestation  of  the  Protean  demon 
.1 


lasma. 


^  Whatever  the  interest  of  Captain  Barton's 
discoveries,  we  doubt  whether,  with  tUs 
prospect  before  them,  Europeans  are  likely 
to  be  tempted  into  the  charming  country  he 
has  laid  open  to  their  enterprise. 

Perhaps  it  is  this  malaria  ^rhich  explains 
what  is  otherwise  inexplicable— -the  fact  that 
in  this  vast  district  of  Eastern  Africa  British 
commerce  has  been  foiled  at  its  own  weapons. 
The  currency  of  the  coimtry  is  of  a  very  pe- 
culiar character,  but  one  that  ov^t  to  rec- 
ommend it  to  English  merchants.  The  only 
circulating  medium  recognized  consists  of 
cotton  cloth,  glass  or  porcelain  beads,  and 
brass-wire,  against  which  the  ivory  and  eopal 
which  are  the-  chief  produce  of  the  country 
are  exchanged.  This  ought  to  be  a  great 
opportunity  for  Birmingham  and  Manches- 
ter ;  and  yet  the  beads,  which  are  imported 
by  the  ton,  have  become  a  monopoly  in  the 
hands  of  the  Hindoos,  and  the  supply  of 
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cotton  has  been  so  complet«ly  appropriated 
by  the  American  merchants  that  the  native 
name  for  the  better  kinds  of  cloth  is  Mer- 
kani.  To  be  beaten  out  of  the  field  by 
Yankee  cotton  goods  in  a  market  which  is 
nearer  to  England  than  to  America  is,  in- 
deed, a  deep  disgrace  to  Manchester.  But 
the  truth  is«that,  loudly  as  some  classes  of 
our  manufacturers  may  denounce  the  in- 
crease of  territory,  we  have  sought  and  ac- 
quired in  the  east,  English  merchants  will 
nardly  be  induced  to  trade  in  uncivilized 
countries  except  under  the  protection  of 
their  own  flag.  Any  thing  that  is  personally 
venturesome  they  discreetly  leave  to  the 
Americans.  A  remarkable  proof  of  this  dis- 
inclination is  the  fact  that,  according  to  the 
latest  reports,  no  single  English  ship  had 
been  seen  on  this  East  African  coast  for 
many  years.  And  yet  it  is  from  commerce 
almost  alone  that,  in  Captain  Burton's  judg- 
ment, anv  amelioration  of  the  moral  or  phys- 
ical condition  of  the  East  Africans  can  be 
looked  for.  The  great  curse  of  Africa,  the 
slave  trade— which  nothing  but  legitimate 
trade  can  effectually  root  out — rages  almost 
unchecked  by  English  cruisers  or  Portuguese 
treaties  upon  this  side  of  the  continent.  All 
the  evils  to  soul  and  body  of  which  this  traffic 
is  the  dispenser  it  scatters  lavishly  over  the 
"  Land  or  the  Moon."  The  peculiar  institu- 
tion has  exhibited  more  than  its  usual  effi- 
cacy in  withering  up  family  affection,  remit- 
ting a  whole  race  to  debauchery  for  their 
sole  enjoyment,  and  turning  the  most  fruit- 
ful lands  into  a  desert.  Were  he  left  to  na- 
ture, the  life  of  the  East  African  would  be 
passed  in  greater  abundance,  and  therefore 
m  greater  happiness,  than  that  of  the  Indian 
ryot.  But  the  most  fertile  spots  are  gener- 
ally the  most  exposed,  and  a  thriving  ajgri- 
cultural  village  is  the  favorite  harrying- 
ground  of  the  predatory  tribes  who  supply 
uie  slave-dealers  of  the  coast.  The  human 
being  has  come  to  be  looked  upon  so  com- 
pletely as  an  article  of  merchandise  that  nat- 
ural ties  are  absolutely  unknown.  The 
father  will  not  hesitate,  if  he  finds  himself 
in  difficulties,  to  relieve  himself  b^  selling 
his  wife  and  children,  and  if  the  difficulties 
still  continue,  he  not  unfreonentlyconipletes 
the  transaction  by  the  further  sale  of^  him- 
self. In  some  tnbes  the  wife's  brother  has 
the  curious  ri^ht  of  s^Ui^  ber  children  into 
slavery  if  he  tninks  fit  This  strange  owner- 
ship rests  upon  the  conviction — ^the  fruit,  no 
doubt,  of  lon^  experience^that  only  mater- 
nal relationsmps  can  be  relied  upon. 

The  literary  merits  of  this  book  are  very 
considerable.  -  The  narrative  of  a  hardy,  al- 
most desperate,  explorer  is  the  last  place  in 
which  we  shoidd  have  looked  for  the  stores 
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of  reading  an^  of  thought  which  are  dis- 
played upon  these  pages.  The  work  has 
only  one  defect.  The  bilious  fever  which 
haunted  Captain  Burton  during  his  travels 
clings  to  his  pen.  The  book  is  one  lon^ 
grumble  against  most  inanimate  and  all  am* 
mate  things.  Of  course,  we  do  not  venture 
to  fasten  the  charge  of  exa^^geration  upon 
any  particular  grumble;  but  a  uniformly 
sombre  tint  cannot  but  suggest  doubts  as  to 
whether  it  is  not  the  subjective  result  of  a 
bad  liver.  We  do  not  question  that  guards, 
porters,  chiefs,  subordinates,  and  donkeys 
were,  all  according  to  their  several  talents, 
as  disagreeable  and  obstructive  as  they  could 
be ;  though  his  sensitiveness  to  difficulties  of 
this  kind  is  strange  in  so  veteran  a  wanderer. 
But  his  quarrels  extend  much  further  than 
this.  He  has  a  death-feud  with  the  com- 
panion of  his  travels,  because  the  latter 
broke  some  canon  of  explorer's  etiquette,  or 
some  alleged  agreement)  by  publishing  their 


joint  discoveries  in  Blackwood  of  last  year. 
He  sneers  savagely  at  the  consul  at  Zanzi- 
bar, apparently  for  no  other  reason  than 
some  fancied  unpoliteness.  He  has  his  flin^ 
at  the  government  of  Bombay  and  the  aa- 
thorities  of  the  India  House.  He  takes  m 
delight  in  gibbeting,  by  name,  an  nnfbrtu- 
ate  English  apothecary  at  Zanzibar,  with 
whose  mode  of  treatment  or  activity  in  send- 
ing up  supplies  to  himself  he  was  not  satis- 
fied. Ana  he  loses  no  opportunity  of  sibl- 
ing at  the  whole  race  of  parsons,  apparently 
on  no  other  ground  than  that  they  are  par- 
sons. No  doubt  it  is  difficult  for  a  man  who 
sees  everv  thing  through  spectacles  of  a 
dingy  yellow  to  describe  his  experiences  as 
they  would  appear  to  those  who  have  no 
spectacles  at  all.  But  it  is  a  pity  Uiat, 
knowing  his  malady,  he  did  not,  before  go- 
ing to  press,  submit  his  compositions  to 
some  friend  blest  with  biUary  organs  of  a 
more  normal  character. 


"Wb  have  two  "  sweet  things  "  in  poetry,  in 
the  shape  of  The  Buggy,  a  poem,  by  u.  M.  Ta- 
tnni  (Mnir  and  Son) ;  and  SheUey  and  oiher 
Poems,  by  J.  A.  Langford, — not  the  celebrated 
Joe,  whose  hair  was  cnt,  but  the  author  of  '*  The 
Lamp  of  Life/'  etc.  (Smith  and  Eider.)  The 
first  mentioned  of  the  two  consists  of  eight  can- 
tos, eight  hundred  and  eighty  stanzas,  and  two 
hundred  and  twenty-three  pages.  We  observe 
that  seduction,  poaching,  munler,  remorse,  sui- 
cide, tlie  Falls  of  Niagara,  and  marriage  crop 
up  at  inten-als  through  this  length  and  breadth 
of  print. '  These  are  supposed  to  constitute  the 
materials  of  poetry ;  and;  accordingly,  we  can- 
not deny  that "  The  Bug^  '*  is  a  poem.  **  Shel- 
ley and  other  Poems  "  is  rather  a  curious  mix- 
ture, the  author's  two  chief  heroes  being  tlie 
poet  Shelley  and  tlio  martyr  Polvcarp,  be^een 
whom  there  would  not  at  first  sight  appear  to  be 
very  much  in  common.  But  the  power  of  de- 
tccfing  resemblances  between  thin^  apparently 
dissimilar  is  the  admitted  prerogauve  of  genius. 


Tub  new  book  bv  Mr.  Bitchie,  entitled  About 
Jjondon  (Tinslcv),  fully  sustains  the  reputation 
of  the  autlior  of  "  The  Night  Side  of  London." 
It  is  both  in  matter  and  manner  a  most  readable 
volume.  In  a  series  of  twenty  chapters  the 
more  conspicuous  and  characteristic  places  and 
persons  alK)ut  London  are  admirably  sketched. 
The  author  indulges  in  all  his  modes.  Ho  is 
observant,  penetrative,  didactic,  satirical,  and 
rcflccti%'e.  Health,  cheerfulness,  and  hope, 
however,  are  the  pervading  tones  of  this  work. 
Whether  the  subject  be  the  "Newspaper  Peo- 
ple/' "Spiritualism,"    "London  Gents,"    or 


"  Criminal  London,"  be  has  the  happy  disposi- 
tion of  educing  good  and  ennobling  lessons  and 
Influences  from  each  and  all. 


Flirt. — ^No  one  of  our  English  dictionaries 
suggests  a  derivation  for  this  word  which  seems 
to  mo  acceptable.  Johnson  attempts  none,  merely 
repeating  the  dictum  of  Skinner  that  \t  is  vox  a 
Bonojicta,  Richardson  suggests  that  it  may  be 
from  fleer,  "  to  flee,  avoid,  or  escape  from ; " 
fleer,  fleered,  flirt;  but  this  is  unsatisfactory :  at 
least  OS  regards  the  modem  acceptation  of  the 
term,  in  the  sense  of  coquetting:,  and  its  accom- 
paniment of  preuy  speecbes.  The  French  have 
on  idiom  which  expresses  the  same  idea,  and 
seems  to  me  to  bo  the  probable  origin  of  oar  own 
term.  A  gentleman  in  paying  his  court  to  a 
lady  is  said  "  center  fleurettes,  and  of  a  lady 
receiving  his  attention  it  is  said,  "  elle  aime  la 
fleurette"  Beseherello,  besides  its  ordinary  sig- 
nification of  a  **  little  flower,"  cxplahis  flewrette 
to  mean,  "  jollo  chose,  quo  dit  a  une  femne 
atmable  I'hommo  que  ven  lui  plaire ; "  and  in 
illastration  of  this  sense  he  quotes  Dufresnoy,— 

"  Quant  un  galant  bien  fait,  do  bonne  mine. 
Mo  contefleureUe,  croit  on 
Que  j 'en  sois  chogrino  1 " 

Beseherello  alludes  to  tho  fact  that  both  the 
Romans  and  Greeks  employed  a  similar  figuM 
of  speech  to  express  the  same  agreeable  idea^ 
"  rosas  loqui,"  and  "  poda  elpetv."  I  cannot  find 
the  former  in  any  Latin  writer  except  Erasmus : 
but  in  the  "Clouds"  of  Aristophanes,  tho  *Adu(ec 
A6yoc,  in  reply  to  the  taunts  of  the  ^iKotoc,  says 
ironically, "  Toda  ^  elp^of  1 "  You  flatter  me ! 
^^NoteB  and  Qfterns, 

J.  Emkuon  TninrBRT. 


parecr's  sister. 
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PARKER'S  SISTER. 
The  often-iterated  Btatement,  that  the 
child  is  the  father  to  the  man,  I  ani  quite 
disposed  to  accept  as  an  axiom ;  I  am  pre- 
pared, indeed,  to  widen  its  significance,  and 
to  recognize  in  the  proceedings  of  youth  a 
microcosmic  resemblance  to  the  actions  of  an 
earlv  state  of  society — ^to  trace  in  the  be- 
havior of  infant  man  a  marked  coineidenco 
with  the  conduct  of  immature  peoples.    For 
instance,  in  the  condition  of  life  enjoyed  by 
myself  and  my  fcUow-pupils  when  at  the 
not  undistinguished  seminary  of  Dr.  Swabey, 
at  Mortld^e,  it  seems  to  me  that  a  clear  con- 
nection is  to  be  discovered  with  the  aborigi- 
nal circumstances  deemed  by  ethical  and 
theoretic  writers  to  attend  the  institution  of 
the  first  social  contract ;  when  a  number  of  in- 
dividuals, drawn  into  gregariousness  by  com- 
mon wants  and  weauiesses,  assembled  on 
an  open  plain,  agreed  on  and  swore  obedience 
to  a  code  of  laws,  and  elected  firom  among 
them  the  tallest  to  be  their  dux,  duke  or 
leader — king,  KOrmingf  Kaaming — "man 
that  knovr$  or  cotw."    The  same  system  of 
nomenclature  did  not  obtain  among  the  com- 
munity at  Lexicon  House — ^the  h^ui  or  chief 
being  there  called,  I  think,  the  cock — nor 
was  his  election  of  so  imposing  and  ceremo- 
nious a  character,  however  it  might  have 
been  on  the  first  founding  of  the  office.    I 
know,  indeed,  that  Blenkinsop  Primus,  the 
cock  of  the  school  during  mv  time  at  Dr. 
Swabey's  obtained  power  rather  in  a  coup- 
d'etat  and  CromweUian  fashion,  administer- 
ing a  great  thrashing  to  the  former  chief, 
Hobson,  bully  and  tyrant,  in  a  pitched  bat- 
tle after  a  cricket-match  on  Barnes  Common, 
and  assuming  thenceforward  the  reins  of 

Sovemment.  It  is  probable  that  the  first 
ux  held  his  appointment  in  virtue  of  much 
the  same  qualities  as  constituted  Blenkinsop 
Primus  cock  at  Dr.  Swabey's,  and  by  reason, 
very  likely,  of  his  worship  s  broad  back,  long 
arm,  and  hard  fist.  Clertainly  we  were 
banded  top^ethcr  by  common  impulses,  and 
bound  by  implied  and  oral  laws  to  resist  at 
all  points  the  attacks  of  our  enemy  the  doc- 
tor, and  frustrate  his  every  efibrt  to  improve, 
punish,  or  govern  us ;  and  further,  also,  did 
we  carry  out  a  likeness  to  the  habits  of  un- 
ripe nations  in  our  incursions  of  a  predatory 
nature  on  the  territories — espemlly  the 
orchards— of  our  neighbors,  in  the  scarcity 
of  the  precious  metals,  and  of  any  consequent 
circulating  medium ;  in  our  necessary  resort 
to  barter  rather  than  sale — the  place  of  a 
more  regular  currency  being  supplied  by 
tofiy,  marbles,  apples,  and  similar  commodi- 
ties ;  and  in  our  unchivalrio  and  uncivilized 
views  touching  the  female  portion  of  the 
state,  regiarding  women  very  much  as  chat- 


tels to  bo  made  the  subject  of  transfer  and 
arrangement,  without  much  reference  to  any 
views  they  might  entertain  upon  the  subject; 
the  word  "  g^rl,"  in  particular  representing 
a  term  of  bitter  reproach. 

Man  is  an  interrogative,  acquisitive,  and 
combative  animal,  or,  at  least,  if  not  caring 
to  combat  himself,  he  likes  to  witness  the 
encounters  of  others.  A  new  pupil  at  Dr. 
Swabey's  was  put  through  a  lively  course  of 
examination  on  his  admission  among  his  fel- 
low-students. How  old  was  he  ?  What  was 
his  father  ?  What  school  had  he  been  at 
last  P  How  much  money  had  he  ?  Had  he 
brought  a  cake  with  him  P  Did  he  want  to 
purchase  a  top,  marbles,  a  knife  P  Had  he 
any  sisters  P  If  so,  their  names,  ages,  and 
the  color  of  their  comnlexions,  eyes,  and 
hairP  And  lastly,  witn  whom  would  he 
fight  P  Surely,  all  this  is  also  savage,  primi- 
tive and  unenlightened  enough. 

Little  Parker,  a  thin,  small-boned,  blonde 
little  boy,  his  mother's  kisses  still  fresh  on 
his  pink  and  white  face — ^the  lady  herself 
joumejring  back  to  town  alone,  in  her  fly, 
very  nervous,  and  depressed,  and  desolate 
after  her  first  parting  with  her  son — little 
Pariier,  leaning  against  the  playground  wall, 
trying  hard  to  foUow  maternal  counsels,  and 
not  to  cry,  but  to  be  a  man,  and  look  forward 
to  jolly  holidays  at  Christmas,  not  back  upon 
the  domestic  happiness  he  was  severed  from 
for  months— > with  one  small  hand  in  his 
pocket,  clinking  the  recent  deposit  of  silver 
there  secured  to  him  by  his  departure  from 
the  parental  roof— the  governor's  tip  of  five 
shillings,  Aunt  Jane's  half-crown,  stingy 
Uncle  Jack's  miserable  shilling,  and  a  contn- 
bution^  firom  mamma,  which  will  probably 
figure  in  the  housekeeping-book  under  some 
oUier  heading  (for  Parker  phre  had  forbidden 
farther  donation,  the  boy  naving  already,  he 
said,  more  than  was  good  for  him) — little 
Parker,  I  say,  was  subjected  to  the  usual 
interrogations,  as  a  semicircle  of  pupils  of 
Lexicon  House  approached  and  surrounded 
him,  with  much  jostHng^  and  crowding,  to 
inspect  the  new  boy.  Little  Parker  replied 
blushingly,  frightened  perhaps  in  a  meas- 
ure :  fiis  father  was  a  merchant.  He  had 
not  been  to  school  before.  There  was  a  cake 
in  his  box :  anybody  might  eat  it  that  liked ; 
he  was  not  hungry  a  bit  himself.  Yes,  cer- 
tainly he  had  a  sister ;  her  name  was  Di. 
He  didn't  tran^  to  fight  anybody,  thank 
you.  Of  course,  all  that  seemed  fecisible  was 
done  to  terrify  him.  He  was  informed  that 
he  had  come  to  a  fearful  school  for  caning, 
they  could  tell  him ;  they  pitied  him ;  they 
wouldn't  stand  in  his  shoes  for  something. 
Old  Swabey  on  the  venr  next  morning  would 
probably  favor  him  with  the  severest  uckingy 
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by  aid  of  a  heavy  birch-broom  a  yard  long 
and  a  foot  thick,  that  any  boy  had  oyer  re- 
ceived in  his  life. 

Per];iaps  you  think  little  Parker  rather  cut 
out  for  a  Bchool-victim,  the  sort  of  subject 
that  the  sworn  tormentors  of  Lexicon  House 
would  prefer  to  operate  upon.  But,  as  I 
have  seen  occasionally  in  a  melodrama,  when 
the  hero,  in  mortal  broad-sword  combat,  is 
beaten  down  and  disarmed,  and  his  antago- 
nist on  the  eve  of  running  him  through  or 
hewing  him  in  pieces,  just  then,  midst  the 
cries,  §:om  an  exnilarated  and  perspiring  gal- 
lery, of  "Ah!  Yah!  Would  yer?  Brayvo! 
Go  it,  Smith ! "  the  hero  aforesaid  plucks  a 

Eistol  from  his  belt,  holds  it  to  the  nose  of 
is  terrified  opponent,  and  becomes  again 
master  of  the  situation — the  scene  closing 
in  on  the  group  to  very  loud  music ;  so  our 
small  blonde  boy  in  the  blue-jacket  and  bright 
buttons,  however  apparently  down,  is  still 
not  irretrievably  defeated  by  any  means.  He 
carries  very  serviceable  weapons  in  his  belt. 
First,  he  is  a  great  story-teller — something 
of  the  impronisatore*s  talent  is  possessed  by 
little  Parker.  He  can  keen  a  whole  bed- 
room full  of  boys  spell-bound  by  his  marvel- 
lous narrations.  Boys  even  crowd  in  from 
other  rooms  to  hear  Parker,  sitting  up  in 
his  night-dress,  relate  one  of  his  tnriUing 
stories,  and  wonder  at  his  strange  talent  in 
that  respect  I  remember  little  enough  of 
the  stories  now,  though  something  of  the  ef- 
fect they  created.  How  he  did  it,  and 
whence  he  derived  his  romances,  whether 
they  were  all  invention,  or  partly  drawn 
from  memory  and  accidental  reading,  no  one 
knew. 

"Was  that  all  out  of  your  own  head, 
Parker?"  he  was  sometimes  asked  at  the 
conclusion  of  his  recitaL 

"  Yes,  Dawkins,  it  was,"  he  would  answer 
simply. 

Certainly,  for  a  small,  quiet-looking,  little 
boy,  he  possessed  a  most  active,  not  to  say 
violent,  imagination.  He  was  not  by  any 
means  so  amiable  and  pacific  in  mind  as  he 
appeared  to  be  in  body ;  he  was  prone  to  the 
morbid  and  the  fearful--^ealt  largely  in  hor- 
rors— ^had  a  ruthless  way  of  disposing  of  his 
dramatis  personas — sprinkled  about  drawn 
swords  and  desperate  combats,  gunpowder, 
trap-doors,  masks,  stabbings,  strangulations, 
and  murders  and  bloodshed  generally,  with 
a  free  hand.  His  stories  were  accented  with 
terror,  and  punctuated  by  crime.  Sometimes 
his  audience  rose  a^nst  the  violent  sen- 
tences awarded  to  his  puppets. 

**  O  Parker,  what  a  shame !  Don't  let 
Jones  be  cut  down  like  that ;  he*s  a  brave 
fellow,  ho  is.  Let  him  guard  off  the  blow 
just  in  time,  and  save  his  life." 

"  No^  Dawkins ;  the  story  requires  it.  The 
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flashing  sword  dove  his  head  in  twain,  and 
cut  right  down  to  his  waist  His  brains 
were  scattered  about  right  and  left,  and 
Jones  fell  a  bleeding  corpse  on  the  floor !  " 

<*  Oh ! "  and  there  is  quite  a  shiver  of  hor* 
ror  through  the  bedroom ;  and  little  Parker, 
pleased  at  this  homage,  pushes  his  light  hair 
off  his  forehead,  and  continues  his  nairatiTe. 

I  don't  know  that  Parker  paid  much  at- 
tention to  the  unities  of  time  and  place ;  I 
am  inclined  to  think  his  narratives  were 
somewhat  of  a  rambling  and  incoherent  pat- 
tern, plentifully  spiced  with  incident  and 
adventure.  Perhaps  success  in  romance- 
spinning  may  be  obtained  to  a  ereat  extent 
by  such  means.  It  is  remarkable,  too,  that 
the  sympathies  of  the  public  were  alwaya 
enlisted  on  the  side  of  oisorder  and  illmd- 
ity.  Parker's  heroes  were  all  opposed  to 
the  constituted  authorities,  and  for  sufficient 
reasons,  being  burglars  and  highwaymen,  or 
dse  emumlers  aiia  pirates.  Somehow,  at 
Lexicon  House,  the  cause  of  order,  and  pro- 
priety, and  morality  seemed  to  be  repre- 
sented by  Dr.  Swabey— enough  in  itself  to 
attach  the  allegiance  of  the  students  to  the 
leas  worthy  side  of  the  question.  At  one 
time  led  away,  I  think,  by  Parker's  fictional 
about  a  dozen  boys  solemnly  agreed  together 
to  run  away  firom  school  with  such  means  aa 
they  could  collect,  proceed  to  the  nearest 
seaport  town--a  ^eat  difference  of  opinion 
existing  as  to  which  was  the  nearest,  some 
being  in  favor  of  Richmond,  others  declaring 
for  Lambeth— and  enter  as  cabin-boys  on 
board  a  ship  just  weighing  anchor.  They 
were  to  behave  quite  properly  until  the  Tea- 
sel was  at  sea,  then  mutiny,  shoot  the  oap> 
tain,  compel  the  chief  officers  to  walk  the 
plarJk,  the  crew  of  course  deciding  fbr  the 
mutineers;  draw  lots  who  should  be  com* 
mander ;  swear  feality  to  the  fortunate  one ; 
hoist  the  blood-red  flag  of  piracy,  and  aweMep 
the  sea  for  prizes.  There  was  a  little  diffi- 
culty and  dilemna  in  respect  to  the  flag,  aa 
to  which  was  the  regular  thing,  a  blood-red 
one,  or  a  black  flag  omam^ited  with  a 
death's-head  and  cross-bones  in  white ;  but 
otherwise  the  whole  scheme  was  fully  and 
definitely  settled.  Somehow,  however,  it 
was  never  carried  into  execution. 

"The  deck  was  now  slippery  with,  gore; 
the  carnage  had  lasted  some  hours ;  the  air 
was  thick  with  smoke ;  the  heavens  crimson 
from  the  fire  of  the  guns ;  the  waves  rose 
mountains  high;  the  winds  howled  and 
whistled  like-^ike  any  thing.  Yet  still  the 
fight  continued.  The  pirate  captain,  cov- 
ered with  wounds,  and  bleeding  from  every 
limb,  with  a  pistol  in  each  hand — a  double- 
barrelled  one,  mind !— a  sharp  sabre  between 
his  teeth,  a  bug  dagger  in  his  belt,  and  a 
carbine  slung  at  his  back,  began  to  see  at 
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last  that  the  day  vfus  going  against  him. 
With  a  fearful  imprecation,  he  rushed  down 
Uie  cahin  steps — they  were  nearly  choked 
up  with  the  corpses  of  the  slain;  hut  he 
forced  his  way  among  them,  lighted  a  luci- 
fer-match,  and  sprung  into  the  powder-mag- 
azine—  ** 

"  Cave,  you  fellows ;  here's  the  doctor ! " 

"  What's  all  this  noise  ?  "  in  the  unmis- 
takahlc  basso-profundo  tones  of  the  doctor. 
"Let  me  hear  no  more  of  it.  It's  nearly 
midnight ;  you  ought  all  to  have  been  asleep 
hours  ago.  Don't  pretend  to  snore,  Mr. 
Dawkins;  you  are  wide  awake  as  any,  I 
make  no  doubt.  Go  to  sleep,  boys,  or  else 
I'll  give  you  each  an  imposition." 

And  the  doctor  stalks  out. 

"What  a  firstrate  tale  that  is!  Go  on, 
Parker." 

"  No,  Dawkins,  not  to-night.  111^  teU 
you  the  rest  to-morrow  night.  Good-night, 
all."  And  little  Parker  curls  himself  up  in 
his  bed,  and  is  soon  fast  asleep. 

Do  pirates,  and  brigands,  and  cut-throats 
haunt  his  slumbers,  I  wonder?  Does  he 
dream  of  carnage,  and  bloodshed,  and  broad- 
sword combats  ?  Surely,  here  was  the  im- 
agination of  a  great  warrior  in  the  body  of 
a  little  drummer.  What  is  little  Parker 
now  ?  A  great  military  authority !  A  nov- 
elist? A  Fitzball?  A  pirate  captain? 
Veiy  likely,  ho  is  a  ^idet  country  curate, 
telhn^  wonderful  stones  to  tiny  children, 
grouping  round  him  with  open  eyes,  and 
parted  lips,  and  riveted  attitudes — very 
likely,  but  I  have  no  certain  information  on 
the  subiect. 

Surely,  this  power  of  little  Parker  was 
enough  to  save  him  from  the  generally  un- 
comfortable fate  of  a  mild  and  rather  weakly 
little  boy  at  school,  enough  to  win  for  him 
respect,  and  regard,  and  protection;  and 
have  I  not  alluded  to  another  weapon  of 
defence  borne  by  little  Parker  in  his  belt, 
even  if  the  first  should  fail  ? 

There  was  often  a  heroine  in  Parker's 
stories,  always  described  as  intensely,  su- 
perbly beautiful.  She  had  largo  black  eyes, 
with  curved  eyebrows,  long  floating  ringlets 
of  the  raven's  hue,  a  dazzling  complexion, 
with  very  red  lips,  and  very  white  teeth — 
the  sort  of  women,  I  fancy,  one  sees  some- 
times in  the  plates  of  the  Book  of  Beauty, 
or  in  pictures  on  the  walls  of  the  Royal 
Academy.  In  Parker's  stories,  this  admir- 
able creature  was  invariably  carried  off  by 
the  heroic  housebreaker,  or  became  the 
affianced  bride  of  a  delightfully  atrocious 
and  ruffianly  brigand,  or  married  the  brave 
smuggler,  and  sank  into  private  marital  life 
—happy,  loving,  illegal,  and  contented. 
Parker  would  always  insist  on  describing 
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her  as  though  he  were  commissioned  to 
paint  a  full-length  portrait  of  her,  or  to 
identify  her  for  the  Hue  and  Cry — an  inter- 
esting journal  for  police  perusal.  Her  eyes, 
etc.,  etc  Her  nose,  etc.,  etc.  She  had  Ups, 
etc.,  etc. 
"  Was  she  like  your  sister,  Parker  ?  " 
"  Yes,  Dawkins,  she  was."  And  this  state- 
ment seemed  to  relieve  the  minds  and  satisfy 
the  scruples  of  all ;  not  that  any  one  had  ever 
seen  Parker's  sister,  but  it  was  taken  as  a 
settled  question  and  ascertained  fact  that 
Parker's  sister  was  a  very  wonderful  and 
lovely  being ;  perhaps  her  having  permeated, 
as  it  were,  so  many  of  Parker's  stories,  liad 
something  to  do  with  the  interest  she  had 
excited. 

Now,  I  have  already  alluded  to  the  barbaric 
fashion  after  which  the  students  at  Lexicon 
House  were  disposed  to  treat  the  womankind 
of  the  tribe— dealing  in  them  and  disposing 
of  their  hands  and  properties  ^uite  as  com- 
modities of  toade.  Every  boy  m  the  school 
had  appropriated  to  himself,  by  right  of  pur- 
chase, or  as  an  earning  of  battle,  the  hand 
of  some  other  boy's  sister.  Blenkinsop  Pri- 
mus had  fully  arranged  that  he  should  marry 
the  eldest  Miss  Dawkins.  Blenkinsop  Sec- 
undus  had  determined  upon  going  to  church 
hymeneally  with  the  youngest  Miss  Brad- 
shaw.  The  ladies  and  gentlemen  in  either 
case  had  never  met,  but  still  the  unions  were 
to  be  regarded  in  the  light  of  settled  arrange- 
ments. The  sisters  of  other  boys  had  been 
disposed  of  in  an  equally  easy  and  comforta- 
ble manner.  It  became  a  question,  then, 
who  was  to  marry  little  Parker's  sister ;  it 
was  quite  evident  that  somebody  must.  I 
am  happy  to  say  that  the  school  had  ortho- 
dox notions  about  polygamy,  so  that  when 
Dawkins  announced  nimself  as  pretending  to 
the  hand  of  Miss  Parker,  it  was  obvious  that 
he  must  release  himself  from  the  engage- 
ment he  had  already  formed  with  the  second 
Miss  Blenkinsop.  Now,  /  also  had  con- 
ceived intentions  in  regard  to  Miss  Parker, 
assisted  very  much  thereto  by  her  animated 
appearances  in  Parker's  stories.  Besides, 
rarker  had  brought  a  miniature  of  his  sister 
to  school.  This  portrait — ^how  far  I  was  jus- 
tified under  the  circumstances  of  my  romantic 
attachment,  I  hardly  know — I  had  purchased 
of  Parker.  He  was  singularly  partial  to 
toffy.  Li  a  moment  of  unpecuniosity  and 
acute  longing  for  that  delicacy,  I  appeared 
before  him  with  a  good  two  penn'ortn  of  it 
done  up  neatly  in  paper.  A  negotiation  for 
the  purchase  of  the  portrait  ensued.  Not  to 
be  wearisome,  I  may  say  that  it  ultimately 
became  mine,  in  consideration  of  the  tofiy, 
three  apples,  a  gimlet,  an  egg-plum,  a  peg- 
top,  a  broken  corkscrew,  twenty  marbles, 
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and  a  long  piece  of  string.  I  became  the 
poor  but  debghted  possessor  of  the -likeness 
of  Miss  Parker.  1  had  given  up  nearly  all 
my  worldly  possessions  to  purchase  the  min- 
iature. I  doubt  if  any  collector  ever  made 
greater  sacrifices  to  possess  a  picture  *,  and 
fittle  Parker's  sister  became  quite  uncon- 
sciously little  Parker's  shield  and  safeguard. 
Was  it  likely  that  they  who  loved  her  would 
permit  of  any  insult  or  injury  to  ^tm,  who 
would,  of  course,  some  day  be  a  man  and  a 
brother-in-law  ?    Of  course  not. 

Now,  it  was  evident  that  there  were  chances 
of  collision  between  the  rival  claims  of  Daw- 
kins  and  myself  to  the  hand  of  Miss  Parker. 
Had  we  been  enemies,  we  should  have  fought 
for  her ;  as  wo  were  friends,  it  became  neces- 
sary to  adjust  the  matter  in  a  more  amicable 
fashion.  We  arranged  to  toss  for  her.  There 
was  a  difficulty  even  about  this.  I  regret  to 
state  that  we  had  not  even  the  essential  coin 
wherewithal  to  decide  the  chance ;  so  a  clasp- 
knife  was  thrown  up.  K  it  came  down  with 
the  "nick"  for  opening  the  blade  upper- 
most, then  Miss  Parker  was  mine ;  if  the 
"nick"  was  underneath,  then  she  pertained 
to  Dawkins.  The  event  was  determined, 
then,  by  "nick  or  no  nick."  The  knife 
came  down  "  no  nick,"  Di  Parker  belonged 
to  Dawkins. 

I  was  forlorn  and  uncomfortable,  but  not 
hopeless.  I  possessed  the  portrait ;  secretly, 
I  resolved  to  possess  the  original  also ;  but 
how  ?  Dawkins  had  right  on  his  side.  We 
had  fairly  tossed,  and  he  had  become  the 
lawful  possessor  of  Parker's  sister ;  he  could 
not  be  compelled  to  resign  her.  But  it  was 
clear  that  his  heart  was  not  nearly  so  much 
in  the  business  as  was  mine ;  or  perhaps  I 
should  say  that  his  stomach  dominated  over 
his  heart.  He  was  a  boy  of  large  appetite ; 
it  was  his  one  weak  point.  I  pressed  heavily 
upon  that ;  I  charged  as  strongly  as  I  could 
upon  that,  and  it  gave  way.  I  offered  to 
purchase  of  him  his  right  to  Miss  Parker. 
The  consideration,  perhaps,  was  a  little  ex- 
traordinary :  I  assigned  to  Dawkins  the  whole 
of  my  share  in  the  Lexicon  House  puddings 
throughout  one  half-year.  On  these  terms, 
he  withdrew  all  claim  to  Miss  Parker.  I 
was  happy  then.  Hungry  and  insolvent  I 
might  be,  yet  satisfied  and  rich  in  the  owner- 
ship of  Miss  Parker  and  her  portrait 

Now,  there  are  puddings,  and  there  are 
puddings.  There  are  grades  in  that  victual, 
as  in  man}r  other  things ;  there  is  the  pud- 
ding that  is  simply  filhng,  and  has  nothing 
else  to  recommend  it ;  and  the  pudding  that 
is  filling  and  delectable  also ;  and  there  is  a 
])udding — at  least,  there  was  such  a  pudding 
at  Lexicon  House — nauseous  and  horrible ; 
a  hard,  suffocating  pudding,  looking  like 
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lengths  of  organ-piping  laid  out  in  a  dish — 
drab  in  color,  with  a  varnished  surface,  and 
spotted  in  the  interior  with  yellow  lumps  of 
a  transparent  materiaL  Such  puddings  as 
these,  known  among  us  as  "  suet  bolsters,** 
were  fiequent  articles  of  consumption  at  Dr. 
Swabey's.  I  presume  they  were  cheap  of 
manufacture;  and  they  possessed  the  ad- 
vantage, that  the  bov  who  contrived  to  finish 
his  portion,  was  so  nlled  and  fatigued  bv  the 
effort,  that  he  was  able  to  eat  uttle  ot  the 
roast  mutton  that  always  followed  the  pud- 
dings— a  result  perhaps  not  altogether  un- 
contemplated by  the  doctor.  Aner  my  ar- 
rangement with  Dawkins,  I  had  to  consume 
a  double  allowance  of  suet  bolsters,  and  had 
also  the  pain,  when  any  more  palatable  dish 
was  presented  for  our  repast,  of  hearing 
Dawkins,  with  an  unctuous  buzz  in  my  ear, 
announce :  "  I  say,  old  fellow,  1*11  take  your 
pudding  to-day,  you  know."  My  only  con- 
solation was,  that  my  sacrifice, had  l)ought 
me  an  indisputable  right  to  Parker's  sister. 
Much  as  I  adored  ner,  I  had  never  yet 
had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  Miss  Parker  in 
the  flesh.  Of  course,  I  had  heard  all  about 
her  from  little  Parker.  I  knew  precisely  all 
about  the  color  of  her  eyes,  hair,  complexion 
— ^knew  that  she  could  play  the  piano  and 
guitar,  and  sing  to  the  accompaniment  of 
either  instrument — ^that  she  could  paint  in 
water-colors,  and  knit  purses,  the  most  mar- 
vellous and  beautiful  complications  of  silk 
and  steel  beads  that  ever  were  seen.  All 
this  I  had  wormed  out  of  little  Parker — 
often  purchasing  from  him  long  conversa- 
tions on  the  subject  with  apples  and  almond- 
rock.  Our  meeting  was  yet  to  come;  did 
she  long  for  that  great  event  as  I  did?  It 
could  hardly  be  expected,  perhaps,  as  she 
had  never  even,  to  my  knowledge,  heard  my 
name.  We  were  all  home  for  the  Christmas 
holidays:  Lexicon  House  was  empty-  We 
sometimes  wondered  how  the  doctor  man- 
aged to  exist  during  the  holidays,  having  no 
one  to  thrash,  and  no  one's  lesson  to  hear— 
those  duties  appearing  to  us  to  constitute  die 
sole  business  and  pleasure  of  his  life.  It 
never  occurred  to  us  that  he  availed  himself 
of  our  absence  tQ  see  his  friends,  enjoy  coun- 
try walks,  read  his  books,  take  his  port  win^ 
and  generally  have  rather  a  pleasant  time  of 
it  I  received  an  invitation  from  little  Par- 
ker's mamma,  instigated  by  that  young  gen- 
tleman. I  was  entreated  to  come  to  an  evening 
party  in  Dorset  Square  {in  confidence,  I  may 
say  that  it  was  called  a  Juvenile  party^.  8he^ 
of  course,  would  be  there.  I  should  see  Di 
Parker;  perhaps  own  my  love;  perhaps 
wring  from  her  a  confession  of  hers ;  perhaps 
— who  knows  P — ^bear  her  off  then  and  thejne, 
after  the  manner  of  the  pirate  captains  in 
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Parker's  stories.  I  accepted  the  inyitation 
— ^I  should  rather  think  I  did.  I  counted 
the  days  that  must  elapse  before  my  meeting 
iiith  Di  Parker ;  I  thought  of  little  else  but 
the  party  ^ren  by  little  Parker's  mamma. 
I  was  permitted  a  new  suit  of  clothes  for  the 
occasion :  no  expense  was  spared — ^white  kid 
gloves,  new  shiny  pumps,  ribbed  silk  stock- 
ings, a  flower  from  Covent  Garden  for  my 
jacket  button-hole — the  whole  thing  thor- 
oughly well  done.  My  hair  curled  for  the 
occasion ;  ihat,  I  admit,  was  rather  a  failure; 
a  little  too  much  grease ;  a  smell  of  burning, 
which  I  hoped  was  less  pungent  to  others 
than  it  was  to  me ;  and  a  decided  want  of 
harmony  and  amalgamation  between  the 
straight  and  the  curled  locks — ^tho  same  dif- 
ference as  between  flowers  and  their  sticks 
•^-which  was  certainly  disastrous  in  effect. 
Still  the  intention  was  creditable. 

I  drove  to  Dorset  Square  in  a  cab.  In  my 
excitement,  I  gave  the  cabman  all  the  money 
I  had  about  me — an  unwise  action,  for  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  entertainment,  I  was  com- 
pelled to  walk  home  in  the  rain,  and  spoil  my 
pumps,  being  bereft  of  the  means  of  procuring 
a  conveyance.  In  the  hftU  I  found  Dawkins, 
in  a  high  state  of  cleanliness  and  polish ;  I 
triumphed  over  him,  however,  for  he  had  no 
flower  in  his  jacket ;  he  had  silk  gloves,  not 
kid  like  mine ;  and  he  had  not  had  his  hair 
curled.  It  had  been  brushed  to  an  extent 
that  must  have  been  really  painM ;  the  skin 
of  his  scalp  was  still  auite  crimson  from  the 
friction.  His  hair  stuck  down  tight  as  though 
with  glue,  and  freely  varnish^,  had  been 
drawn  into  plaits  on  either  side  of  bis  head 
and  then  dexterously  pointed  into  his  eyes. 
We  met  upon  friendly  terms ;  I  think  we 
had  coflbe ;  were  greeted  cordially  by  little 
Parker,  blushing  much,  and  lookins  ex- 
tremely happy,  and  shaking  hands  violently 
with  everybody  coming  within  hail  of  him ; 
and  then  we  mounted  the  stairs.  A  khid- 
looking  ladjr  in  black  satin,  and  a  blonde 
headdress  with  pink  flowers,  received  us  at 
the  top,  learned  our  names,  and  then  thanked 
us  very  much  for  all  our  kindness  to  her  lit- 
tle boy.    She  was  Parker's  mamma.    I  think 


Dawkins  and  myself  looked  a  little  over- 
come at  this  speech,  for  the  fact  was  that  on 
more  than  one  oecason  our  conduct  to  little 
Parker  had  not  been  so  absolutel  v  amiable  as 
Mrs.  Parker  perhaps  imagined  it  to  have 
been.  Wo  then  entered  the  drawing-room ; 
there  was  a  loud  and  confused  hum  of  vpices 
as  we  entered ;  a  number  of  children  were 
busy  at  a  quadrille.  Where,  oh,  where  was 
Di  Parker  ?  "  Which  is  Parker's  sister  P  "  I 
inquired  of  Dawkins.  '  *  How  should  I  know, 
stupid  ?  "  was  his  answer.  "  I've  never  seen 
her  any  more  than  you  have." 
The  dance  concluded,  the  whisper  went 


round  that  there  was  going  to  be  a  song ;  and 
soon  a  pleasant  voice  rang  out  in  the  back 
drawing-room,  and  a  light  hand  executed  a 
brilliant  accompaniment  A  tremor  of  ecs- 
tasy came  over  me  j  I  knew  whom  that  voice 
must  belong  to. 

"  That's  my  sister  sin^g,"  said  little  Par- 
ker, pulling  down  his  httle  white  waistcoat 
proudly.  "  I  like  that  song.  Isn't  it  pretty  ? 
My  BeauHM  Rhine:' 

I  thought  it  heavenly — ^tried  to  murmur 
as  much ;  and  the  voice  in  the  back  drawing- 
room  went  on  : — 

"  How  sweet  'tis  to  wander,  at  daylight's  de- 
cline. 
On  thy  fairy-like  borders,  my  beautiful  Rhine ! 
Tra-la-la,  tra-la-Ia !  "  etc.,  cte. 

All  pronouced  it  delightful,  and  hummed  tra- 
la-la,  tra-la-la,  witched  by  the  melody,  long 
after  the  voice  had  finished. 

A  young  lady  came  out  of  the  back  draw- 
ing-room ;  I  thought  then  that  she  was  like 
Semiramis  or  Cleopatra,  so  far  as  I  knew 
any  thing  about  those  distinguished  women. 
I  have  smce  had  reason  to  believe  that  she 
was  on  a  smaller  scale.  She  was  smiling 
sweetly ;  with  very  bright  beaming  eyes  5 
profuse  dark  hair,  lit  up  with  scarlet  gerani- 
ums; and  a  white  musUn  dress.  She  ap- 
proached us.  My  heart  went  down  as  far  as 
it  could,  without  serious  anatomical  derange- 
ment and  inconvenience  to  itself  and  to  me. 
Somehow,  cold  reality  seemed  to  be  freezing 
up  my  torrid  imagimngs.  Could  I  pretend 
to  the  love  of  that  delicious  being  ?  Was  it 
not  audacity  approaching  almost  to  profanity 
to  love  such  an  angel?  Ought  1  not  to 
adore  her  from  an  abject  distance,  and  be 
content  and  grateful  that  even  fhai  was  per- 
mitted to  me  ? 

"  Oh,  here  are  Freddy's  young  friends. 
Are  you  Master  Dawkins  P  I  beg  your  par- 
don. How  do  yon  doP  how  do  you  do? 
Now,  Freddy,  what's  it  to  be  P  Mind  you 
look  after  your  friends.  A  quadrille  P  Very 
well" 

And  she  was  turning  away ! 

And  she  could  not  read  my  love  in  my 
face !  I  could  feel  it  there,  and  very  warm 
it  made  my  features. 

"  Miss  Parker,"  I  stammered  "  may  I  hope 
— ^the  honor  of  your  hand — ^this  quadrille  P  " 
^ "  Oh,  thank  you ;  I'm  going  to  play ;  let  me 
give  you  a  partner." 

A  young  creature  in  blue,  with  long  flaxen 
plaits,  tied  with  ribbons,  hanging  down  her 
back  rWas  she  pretty  ?  Who  Knows  ?  Who 
cares  r  I  did'nt  look  at  her — a  child  of  ten !  ) 
was  palmed  ofi'upon  me  and  Parker's  sister 
floated  off  to  the  piano,  leaning  on  the  arm 
of  a  tall  man  with  a  moustache,  that  seemed 
trained  to  climb  up  his  face  like  a  vine  up 
a  walL 
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The  next  dance,  she  was  engaged  to  Cap- 
tain Bellis ;  the  one  after,  she  was  going  to 
dance  with  Mr.  George  BcIlis ;  the  one  after 
that,  she  was  to  play  the  Cracoviac  Quad- 
rilles—duets — ^witn  Miss  Amy  Bellis.  Bah ! 
What  was  there  worth  livuag  for  ?  I  went 
on  to  the  landing  in  a  rage.  I  began  to  think 
I  should  like  to  fight  some  one. 

**  I  say,  old  fellow  " — it  was  Dawkius  who 
spolce ;  he  always  had  a  disgusting  appetite, 
that  boy — "  there'll  bo  such  a  jolly  supper  at 
cloven !  I've  been  down-stairs  into  the  par- 
lor. Bless  you  there's  trifle  and  lobster- 
salad,  and  oyster-patties  and  custards,  and 
almonds  and  raisins,  and  tipsy-cake  and  cold 
fowl !  My  !  don't  I  wish  it  was  time !  I 
say,  come  and  have  some  more  negus.  Isn't 
Captain  Bellis  a  Jolly  follow  ?  " 

"Now,  you  boys,  what  are  you  doing 
here?  Up  to  some  mischief,  I  warrant; 
poaching  on  the  supper  preserves,  are  you  P 
I've  caught  you,  Tom  Dawkins.  Fll  teU  Dr. 
Swabcy  all  about  it.  So  you're  in  Virgil, 
are  you  ?  Arma  tirumque  cano — ^that  sort 
of  a  thing  ch  ? "  And  tiie  man  with  the 
moustaches  rattled  on,  lauj^hing  and  talking 
together  in  a  way  he  considered  very  pleas- 
ant and  clever,  I  dare  say.  Then  he  went  to 
join  Miss  Parker  at  the  piano,  and  turn  over 
the  leaves  of  the  Cracoviac  quadrilles. 

"  That's  Captain  Bcllis,"  exclaimed  little 
Parker,  much  flushed  from  prolonged  danc- 
ing with  a  small  beauty,  a  yard  and  a  quar- 
ter high,  clothed  in  pink  muslin.  "He's 
engaged  to  Di !  " 

"  He's  what  ?  "  I  asked,  fiercely. 

"  Going  to  marry  my  sister  on  the  seven- 
teenth of  this  month.  He's  such  a  nice  fel- 
low— so  jolly.  He  wants  to  make  up  a  party, 
and  take  us  all  to  see  the  pantomime  at  Co- 
vent  Garden.  That's  his  sister  Amy,  play- 
ing the  piano  with  mine.  I  say,  you  come 
to  the  theatre  too.  Do — ^you  can,  if  you 
like.    He'll  take  you."  ^ 

I  declined  the  invitation.  I  think  I  hated 
that  man  with  the  moustaches  more  than  I 
ever  hated  any  one  since. 

She  came  out,  loaning  on  his  arm. 

"  Mind  and  make  a  good  supper ;  there's 
good  boys."  She  had  a  very  kind  voice, 
and  a  smile  that  fitted  it  admirably. 

"  They'll  take  care  of  that,"  says  the  cap- 
tain, laughing  hugely — vulgarly,  I  thought. 

"Freddy,  they're  in  your  charge,"  she 
said.    "  You  must  look  after  them." 

She  regarded  me  then  as  a  mere  boy  with 
a  large  appetite !  She  deemed  me  incapable 
of  love ;  sne  shut  her  eyes  t6  the  sentiment 
that  was  consuming  mc ;  she  looked  down 
on — despised  mc !  A  girl  of  eighteen  is  a 
very  advanced  person ;  and  a  boy  of  thirteen 
—dear  me,  what  a  chit ! 

At  the  supper-table  she  was  seated  be- 


tween Freddy  and  the  captain.  There  was 
a  great  fun  among  them,  and  much  laughing. 
I  sat  next  to  Dawkins,  who  was  enjoying 
himself  amazingly.  "  I've  tasted  nearly 
every  thing  now.  Give  us  some  of  that  stuff 
in  the  dish  by  you — I  don't  know  what  it  isu 
By  George,  aint  I  getting  tight  about  the 
waist ! " 

A  bunch  of  rich  dark  ringlets  bobbed  OTer 
my  shoulder,  and  dark,  luminous  eyes  were 
pazing  into  mine :  there  was  a  bright  laugh- 
mg  light  dancing  in  them,  "  I  hope  you  are 
getting  on  comfortably,  and  enjoying  your 
supper.  / am  very  sorry  there  is  no ptming 
oih  the  table  I " 

She  went  away  laughing,  and  I  could  see 
that  the  man  Bellis  was  crimson  in  the  fkce 
from  the  same  cause.  Obtuse  Dawldosy 
busy  with  jam-puff  and  blanc-mange,  did  not 
perceive  tne  allusion.  I  did,  and  the  barbed 
shaft  rankled  in  the  wound.  Both  eacrifice 
and  votary  were  alike  spumed,  then.  AU 
was  over,  and  there  was  to  be  no  more  hip* 
piness  for  me  in  the  world.  For  this,  I  liad 
sold  my  puddings,  and  starved  half  a  year. 

Of  course.  Captain  Bellis  married  Parkei^s 
sister,  and  for  a  fortnight  I  was  a  cynic  and 
a  misanthrope,  and  a  cruel  nuisance  to  my 
friends  and  relations,  who  cordially  wished 
the  holidays  at  an  end,  and  me  back  at  Dr. 
Swabey's.  I  went  to  the  theatre,  not  with 
Bellis ;  I  saw  Mr.  Macready  in  the  cheerfbl 
drama  of  the  Stranger ^  and  sympathiied  sin- 
cercly  with  the  sufferings  of  that  dismal 
gentleman ;  also  the  pantomime  of  Fair  Ros^ 
amond,  laughing  jgrimly  from  the  back  ofibt 
boxes  when  that  mil  lady  took  the  poisoned 
bowl  from  the  avenging  hands  of  Qoeen 
Eleanor. 

I  have  recovered  quite  now ;  in  fact  I  re- 
covered very  shortly  afterwards.  I  can  talk 
calmly  and  deliberately  over  the  matter.  I 
have  even  loved  another  since.  The  com- 
plaint I  find  to  be  chronic,  and  recurring, 
but  seldom  dangerous.  I  have  puUed 
through  it  on  more  than  one  occasion,  and  am 
altogether,  perhaps  not  much  the  worsefor  my 
suff^ings.  I  am  not  singular  in  that  respect 
a  few  besides  me  have  been  knocked  ovfir» 
and  got  up,  and  bnu&ed  thdr  coats,  and 
smil^  pleasantly,  as  though  they  had  never 
been  down.  Blenkinsop  Primus  no  more 
married  the  eldest  Miss  Dawkins  than  Blen- 
kinsop  Secundus  married  the  youngest  Miss 
Bradshaw,  or  than  I  married  Parkcnrs  sister, 
or  than  any  boy  at  Lexicon  House  married 
his  sdioolfellow's  sister.  I  never  heard  that 
the  parties  concerned  were  much  inconven- 
ienced b^  the  change  of  plan.  The  tree 
does  not  invariably  grow  as  the  twig  is  in- 
clined, and  the  trunk  ocoasionaUy  pooh^ 
poohs  the  early  proceedings  of  its  spnmts. 
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From  The  Ediobm^h  Review. 
Memoir  of  the  Life  of  Ary  Scheffer.    By 
Mrs.  Grote.    London :  I860. 

The  works  of  Ary  Scheffer  do  not  owe 
ttke  high  place  they  justly  fill  in  the  modem 
schoob  m  painting,  either  to  masterly  force 
and  accuracy  of  design,  in  which  he  was  sur- 
passed by  M.  In^cs,  or  to  richness  of  color 
and  brilliancy  of  light  and  shade,  in  which 
he  was  surpassed  by  Paul  de  la  Boche. 
They  have  not  the  exquisite  classical  feeling 
of  the  "  Stratonice  " — ^a  work  of  M.  Ingres 
which  might  have  been  detached  from  the 
frescoes  Carracd  in  the  Famese  Palace, — 
they  have  not  the  varied  splendor  of  the  hem- 
ioyde  in  the  Ecolodes  Beaux  Arts  at  Paris, 
or  Uie  Shakspearian  power  of  the  "  Assassin- 
tion  of  the  Due  de  Guise."    Yet  Ary  Scheffer 
takes  ranH  without  dispute  in  the  triumvirate 
of  the  greatest  Frencn  painters  of  our  age. 
Inferior  to  his  most  illustrious  rivals  in  tech- 
nical skill  and  in  vigor  of  execution,  he  rises 
above  them  by  the  loftiness  and  pnri^  of  his 
<29nceptions, — ^by  the  ideal  beauty  witn  which 
he  clothed  the  most  touchinff  creations  of 
Dante  and  Goethe, — and  by  tne  contempla- 
tive genius  which  imbued  his  later  works 
with  the  tenderness  and  sublimity  of  relig- 
ion.   The  true  secret  of  this  success  lay  m 
his  marvellous  power  of  ea^reasion.    It  is 
.  that  which  makes  his  portraits  live ;  which 
surrounds  his  Gretchen,  in  the  series  of  pic- 
tures from  Faust,  with  inimitable  grace  and 
innocence ;  which  opens  heaven  itself  to  the 
entranced  eye  of  the  young  Augustine ;  and 
which  has  interpreted,  with  all  but  complete 
success,  some  of  the  loftiest  of  the  Christian 
mysteries  in  the  "  Christus  Consolator  "  and 
the  **  Temptation  of  our  Lord."    This  power 
of  expression  was  closely  allied  to  the  quali- 
ties of  his  intellect  and  of  his  character. 
The  conceptions  of  his  genius  were  not  those 
alone  which  he   embodied   upon  canvas; 
fhey  formed  part  of  his  friendships,  of  his 
actions,  of  his  daily  life ;  and  if  we  were 
asked  to  explain  the  oharm  which  pervades 
the  tribute  paid  to  the  memory  of  tnis  great 
artist  in  the  volume  now  before  us,  we  should 
reply  that  it  consists  in  the  skill  with  which 
Mrs.  Grote  has  enlisted  the  sympathies  of 
her  readers  in  favor  of  the  man.    Perhaps 
she  may  be  accused  of  an  amiable  uncon- 
sciousness of  some  flaws  and  frailties  in  a 
character  which  she  describes  as  that  of 
*' genius  allied  to  Tixtue,"  but  we  shall  not 
assume  the  invidious  iatk  of  pointing  them 
out.    For  no  one  can  lay  down  this  volume 
without  the  conviction  that  it  contains  the 
life  of  a  high-minded  and  generous  man,  a 
thorough  artist,  and  an  accomplished  gentle- 
man, described  by  a  pen  eminently  qualified 
to  do  justice  to  the  noble  graces  of  his  char- 
acter. 


The  contemplative  element  whidi  predom- 
inated in  the  temperament  and  in  the  paint-> 
ings  of  Ary  Scheffer  may  in  some  degree  be 
n^erred  to  the  circumstances  of  his  birth, 
which  made  him  by  name  and  accident  alone 
a  Frenchman.  His  mother,  who  exercised 
a  powerful  influence  over  his  whole  life,  was 
a  Dutch  lady  residing  at  Dort,  who  married 
a  German  artist  named  Sohefier.  The  events 
of  the  French  revolutionary  wars  converted 
the  Dutch  provinces  into  French  depart- 
ments, and  the  fortune  of  the  family  was 
lost  in  these  convulsions.  Madame  Scheffer 
repaired  to  Paris  in  1811,  when  her  eldest 
son  Ary  was  about  sixteen  years  of  a^.  He 
had  already  embarked  with  enthusiasm  in 
the  profession  of  his  father.  He  continued 
his  studies  in  Guru's  studio ;  but  before  he 
was  eighteen  the  exigencies  of  his  mother's 
position  compelled  him  to  paint  for  profit. 
The  number  of  these  early  works  of  the 
painter  was  prodigiously  great,  and  some  of 
nis  tender  and  familiar  compositions  at  this 
period  attained  a  considerable  degree  of  pop- 
ularity. But  it  was  long  before  be  attained 
to  that  grandeur  of  conception  and  breadth 
of  execution  which  stamped  him  a  great 
painter.  He  rose  to  the  nifjhest  eminence, 
out  he  rose  gradually,  and  his  progress  cor- 
responded to  that  of  the  age  in  which  he 
Kved.  Upon  his  arrival  in  Paris,  the  school 
of  David  reigned  supreme.  Pierre  Gu6rin, 
who  was  Scheffer's  master,  was  no  more  than 
a  slavish  disciple  of  it.  But  as  Schcfibr 
himself  remarks :  ''  The  art  of  painting,  so 
far  from  being  limited  to  a  formal  type  of 
design,  is  not  confined  to  drawing ;  it  em- 
braces color,  effect,  passion,  place,  time,  fbr 
the  whole  range  of  history,  and  not  a  single 
epoch,  is  its  domain." 

No  period  in  the  present  century — ^few  pe- 
riods, we  may  add,  m  the  history  of  modem 
Europe — ^have  witnessed  a  more  brilliant  dis- 
play of  all  the  living  powers  and  generous 
emotions  of  the  human  mind,  than  that 
which  followed  in  France  the  restoration  of 
the  monarchy  with  free  institutions  in  1815. 
The  icy  bonds  of  imperial  despotism,  the 
storms  and  convulsions  of  incessant  war,  had 
just  passed  like  the  terrors  of  a  long  winter. 
For  the  first  time  since  the  commencement 
of  the  great  Bevolution,  the  French  nation 
felt  itself  secure  at  home  and  at  peace  with 
the  world.  The  blossoms  of  liberty  broke 
forth  with  the  luxuriance  of  a  genial  spring. 
The  political  assemblies  of  the  regeneratea 
monarchv  rang  with  eloquence ;  the  litera- 
ture of  iPrance  cast  off  the  stiff  and  monoto- 
nous traditions  of  the  school,  to  ally  itself 
more  nearly  to  the  romantic  genius  of  Eng- 
land, Germany,  and  Spain  :  and  in  the  fine 
arts,  a  more  intelligent  study  of  nature,  a 
more  enlarged  acquaintance  with  the  true 
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principles  of  taste,  laid  the  basis  of  that  great 
modem  school  which,  in  painting,  music, 
sculpture,  and  architecture,  has  filled  Europe 
irith  its  productions,  and  produced  the  most 
refined  works  of  our  age.  In  this  constella- 
tion of  eminent  men — still  young  in  years 
and  brilliant  with  all  the  hopes  of  life-^Ary 
Schefier  soon  took  a  conspicuous  place.  His 
manly  disposition,  his  open  heart,  his  ready 
hand,  allied  him  naturally,  not  only  to  his 
brother  artists,  but  to  all  who  were  contend- 
ing for  freedom  of  thought,  for  political  in- 
dependence, and  for  the  adyancement  of 
truth ;  and  in  the  society  which  assembled 
round  M.  de  Lafayette  in  the  hospitable 
halls  of  La  Orange,  or  which  attachea  itself 
to  the  rising  fortunes  of  the  Houses  of  Or- 
leans, none  was  more  welcome  than  the 
young  painter,  whose  destiny  was  hereafter 
to  be  so  singularly  mixed  up  with  the  politi- 
cal changes  of  his  times.* 

When  we  look  back  on  that  period  which 
promised,  and  might  have  bestowed,  so  much 
of  freedom,  peace,  and  happiness  to  France, 
it  is  impossible  not  to  exclaim — 

"Ah!  fortanati  nimitim  sna  si  bona  ii6rint! " 

Contrasted  with  the  effects  of  the  revolutions 
which  we  have  since  witnessed,  the  worst 
errors  of  the  governments  of  Louis  the  Eigh- 
teenth, Charles  the  Tenth,  and  Louis  Phil- 
ippe were  consistent  with  law  and  Uberty.f 
ISut  the  destruction  of  the  constitution  was 
to  be  brought  about  by  the  violence  and  dis- 
content of  its  champions  as  much  as  by  the 

*  Lady  Morgan,  in  tho  "  Passages  from  my  Au- 
tobiograpby,  published  a  short  time  before  her 
death,  bos  left  us  a  lively  picture  of  the  society  at 
La  Grange,  where  she  paid  a  visit  to  Lafayette  in 
September,  1818.  Arv  Scheffer  was  of  the  party, 
and  is  described  as  '' a  young  but  already  cele- 
brated artist,  who  was  then  pointing  tho  general's 
picture."  Lady  Morgan  herself  sat  to  him  on  the 
following  day.  ScheiSer  was  then  only  three^and- 
twenty. 

t  Ihe  French,  including  even  men  of  high  abil- 
ity and  eloquence,  hnvo  always  been  incapable  of 
weighing,  with  fairness  and  candor,  the  relative 
ments  of  the  existing  government.  With  them, 
whatever  is,  is  icorsL  Thus  in  April,  1832,  very 
soon  afler  tho  revolution  of  Jnly,  and  under  a  per- 
fectly constitutional  regime^  a  memberof  the  French 
Chamber,  *'  of  no  mean  personal  distinction,"  writes 
to  Mrs.  Groto: — 

'*  Quo  dites  vous  dc  la  marche  deplorable  que 
suit  notro  gonvemement  depuis  qu'il  n  ^td  cr^e  ct 
mis  an  monde  ?  Je  m'imagmo  que  nous  vous  fai- 
sons  piti<^,  si  m^me  nous  ne  vous  inspirons  pas  un 
sentiment  encore  moins  flatteur.  Nous  avoni  pris 
un  peu  do  tons  les  regimes  qui  nous  ont  pr^^ds; 
la  corruption  du  Directoire,  les  fanfaronades  et 
les  brutaiit^s  de  TEmpire,  Thypocrisie  et  la  lachet^ 
do  la  Restoration,  font  cela,  mis  ensemble,  et 
bien  m^lnn^e,  forme  un  compost  qui  s*est  appeld 
'  lo  Juste-milieu.*  Je  me  h&te  de  dire,pour  Thon- 
noor  de  la  France,  que  c*est  lo  gonvemement  le 
plus  impopnlaire  que  nous  ayons  vn  depuis  un 
demi  si^cle."— P.  63. 


attacks  of  its  enemies ;  and  the  society  to 
which  Scheffer  and  his  brethren  belonged 
was  already,  in  its  blind  ardor  for  extreme 
principles,  preparing  the  catastrophe  which 
cast  so  temble  a  gloom  over  the  later  years 
of  their  existence.  Speaking  of  himself  aboat 
the  year  1820,  he  says : — 

"  We  were  all  young  men,  and  were  become 
Frenchmen  with  our  whole  heart  and  soul :  as 
such,  we  entered  into  the  political  agitation  of 
onr  times.  The  youth  of  Franco  entertained 
towards  the  Bourbon  dynasty  that  general  mis- 
trust and  disltko  which  came  to  a  regular  oat- 
burst  in  tho  year  1830.  With  the  impatient  ar- 
dor of  early  manhood,  they  would  have  brought 
about  a  much  earlier  '  catadysme,'  had  they 
found  means  to  inflame  tho  public  feeling  suf- 
ficiently. With  this  view,  conspiracies,  secret 
societies,  and  schemes,  wcro«set  agoing,  in  which 
wo  all  bore  our  share ;  I  may  even  say  that  we 
played  a  leading  part  in  them.  Our  personal 
liberty,  our  life,  indeed,  was  imperilled  by  these 
proceedings.  Our  mother  was  not  uninformed 
of  them,  but  she  respected  our  convictions,  and 
what  we  looked  upon  as  our  duty.  She  would 
hardly  have  sun'ived  the  loss  of  any  one  of  her 
three  sons ;  notwithstanding  this,  she  never  for- 
bade us  to  risk  our  heads ;  in  fact,  there  was  a 
moment  when  she  permitted  us,  all,  to  plunge 
into  dangers,  out  of  which  we  csca|)ed,  as  it 
were,  through  a  miracle  of  good  fortune.  This 
was  pushing  maternal  tenderness  to  its  ex- 
tremest  veige,  for,  I  repeat  it  again,  the  death 
of  any  one  of  us  would  have  brought  her  to  her 
end.'^-F.  18. 

In  1822  they  were  even  engaged  in  the 
disastrous  conspiracy  of  B^ort,  and  narrowly 
escaped  the  serious  consequences  of  that 
imprudent  affair.  Hence  wnen  the  Hcvolu- 
tion  of  1830  occurred,  he  was  in  a  position 
to  take  an  active  part  in  the  events  of  the 
time,  more  especially  from  his  intimacy  with 
the  Lafayettes  and  with  the  Orleans  ^imily. 
The  details  given  by  Mrs.  Grote  of  this  pas- 
sage in  his  history  are  extremely  curious : — 

"  The  ferment  into  which  Paris  was  thrown 
by  the  news  of  the  famous  '  Ordonnanoes,'  p:«ve 
occasion  to  the  smmise  that  matters  were  likdy 
to  come  to  some  forcible  collision.  On  tM 
morning  of  tho  28th  of  July,  Scheffer,  being 
abroad  early  in  the  streets,  met  a  political  frtena 
going  towards  the  '  barrii^re.'  '  Ho  1 '  quoth 
Scheffer,  'why,  your  steps  are  turned  in  the 
wrong  direction ;  you  onght  to  stay  in  Paris, 
and  stand  by  your  friends  at  this  critical  junc- 
ture.' '  Ah !  my  dear  fellow,  you  must  know 
that  /am  not  a  fighting  man,  and  I  foresee  that 
there  will  be  a  bard  struggle  between  the  sol- 
diers and  the  people.'  '1  expect  no  less,'  re* 
joined  Ary ;  '  mais  la  partie  est  cngagiSe,  et  U 
faut  la  jouer.'  The  friend,  nevertheless,  went 
his  way,  and,  snre  enough,  the  conflict  qnicklj 
commenced — ^with  what  ardor  and  what  unflinch- 
ing bravery  wo  all  of  us  well  recollect.  Schef- 
fer was  among  those  who  fought  unceasingly 
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throDgh   two   of  the    'glorious   days'  which 
crowned  the  resistance  with  victory. 

"  On  the  moiTOw  of  the  third  and  decisive 
day  of  July,  that  is,  on  the  30th,  Scheffer,  fairly 
tired  out  with  the  efforts  of  the  three  previous 
dajrs,  was  in  his  own  house  in  the  Rue  Chaptal 
(the  same  in  which  lie  continued  to  reside  until 
bis  death),  when  he  was  surprised  by  the  en- 
trance of  Monsieur  Thiers.  '  £b  bien  1  Schef- 
fer, me  void  I  j'ai  besoin  de  vous :  j'ui  tout  fait/ 
'Comment,  "totd  fattf"'  calroly  inquired 
Scheffer.  '  Well,  I  mean  that  I  have  been  to 
the  Hotel  de  Vilie,  seen  the  members  of  the  Mu- 
nicipal Committee,  seen  the  **  Chefs  de  partis'* 
at  Iiafitte's,  and,  in  short,  I  am  the  bearer  of  a 
communication  to  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  which 
you  must  assist  me  in  conveying  to  Neuilly.' 
'  Tiens ! '  replied  Scheffer ;  '  so,  vou  mean  that 
I  am  to  go  with  you  as  a  kind  of  commissioner 
from  the  leaders  of  the  party  1 '  *  I  do,'  rejoined 
M.  Thiers, '  and  for  this  reason,  among  others, 
that  you  are  known  to  keep  good  horses  in  your 
stable :  for,  look  you,  wo  can  go  in  no  other  way 
than  by  riding  on  horseback.'  *  That  is  certain,' 

auoth  Scheffer ;  '  the  barricades  would  render 
10  passage  of  a  carriage  impossible.'  'But 
8tay,^  said  Thiers  ;  '  how  shall  I  manoge  about 
my  numiure  f  I  shall  never  be  able  to  sit  one  of 
your  great  beasts.'  Tiiereupon  Scheffer  has- 
tened to  the  stables  of  young  Key  (son  of  the 
marshal),  with  whom  he  was  on  intimnto  terms, 
and,  bon'owingasmall,  nimble  nag  for  his  friend, 
they  started  on  their  important  errand. 

"  The  barricades  presented,  in  truth,  some  ob- 
stacles to  their  progress,  but  Scheffer,  being  a 
Kractised  horseman,  leaped  his  horse  over  them. 
[.  Thiers  could  not  manage  matters  quite  so 
Activelv.  The  mob,  however,  good-naturedlv 
aided  him  to  scramble  through,  lifting  him  al- 
most bodily,  over  the  piles  of  stones,  ect.,  horse 
and  all,  laughing  heartily  at  Me  petit  coromis' 
for  his  bad  horsemanship.  As  M.  Thiers  rode 
in  white  stockings  and  shoes,  and  wore  specta- 
cles, I  suspect  that  his  personal  appearance  did 
afford  some  scope  for  the  light-hearted  jokes  of 
'  le  neuplo '  on  that  morning. 

'  When,  at  length,  the  two  gentlemen  found 
themselves  fairly  ouuide  of  the  walls  of  Paris,  a 
number  of  men  of  the  lower  class  crowded  about 
them—*  Ou  allez-vous  done.  Messieurs  ?  '  *  Cela 
no  vous  regarde  pas.'  '  £h  bien !  then  we  shall 
send  some  of  our  fellows  with  you,  to  see  where 
yon  go  to.'  A  couple  of '  blouses '  accordingly 
accompanied  them,  each  mounted  on  horseback, 
and  armed.  The  party  had  not  trotted  far  on 
their  road  before  Thiers  said  in  a  qutet  tone  of 
voice,  to  his  companion,  'Econtez,  mon  cher! 
you  are  a  good  nder,  whilst  /  may  very  easily 
get  a  tumble  before  I  reach  Neuilly :  and  if  this 
should  happen,  my  hat  will  inevitably  roll  off, 
and  the  mandat  which,  before  we  set  off,  I  put 
therein  for  safety,  may  bo  discovered,  and  then 
I  shall  get  into  trouble :  I  beg  you  will  take 
charge  of  it.'  Scheffer  took  the  paper,  and 
placed  it  in  his  breast  pocket.  It  was  a  sort  of 
hlanc  sotna,  to  which  the  names  of  Lafavetto, 
Lafitte,  Marshals  Loban  and  Gerard,  and  one 
or  two  other  leading  men,  were  appended.    The 
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Duke,  it  was  expected,  would,  on  looking  at  the 
paper,  frame  some  sort  of '  declaration '  in  reply 
to  the  missive. 

*At  the  Bridge  of  Neuilly,  Scheffer  wanted 
sadly  to  get  rid  of  his  neighbors  in  tlie  '  blouses.' 
Pretending  to  descry  some  of  the  king's  troops 
at  a  distance,  he  cried  out,  '  Ah !  hero  come  our 
friends,  I  see :  it  is  the  royal  guard  1 '  Where- 
upon the  two  attendants  judged  it  prudent  to 
wish  tliem  'good  morning,'  and  to  turn  their 
horses'  heads  the  other  way.  The  two  envoys 
quickly  arrived  at  the  Cb&teau  de  Neuilly.  M. 
Scheffer  (from  whose  lips  I  learned  what  has 
been  related  above)  gave  me  no  details  of  what 
passed  within  its  walls,  except  to  mention  one 
circumstance,  viz.,  that  Madame  Adelaide,  ad- 
dressing her  brother,  had  said, '  Sire  I  condaiscz- 
vous  en  Roi.'  [An  odd  expression,  as  he  was 
not  yet  king.] 

"  XiCt  me  halt  a  space  Iiere  to  invite  attention 
to  the  singular  fate  of  Scheffer,  in  reference  to 
his  connection  with  the  family  of  Orleans.  Wo 
have  seen  that  he  was  first  to  open  up  a  pros- 
pect of  the  crown  of  France  to  his  royal  patron, 
m  1830 — eighteen  years  later,  it  is  again  Schef- 
fer, as  we  shall  nnd,  who,  by  pure  accident, 
hands  the  King  into  the  remise' which  bears  him 
away  from  his  capital — never  more  to  return — 
a  dethroned  monarch  and  a  fugitive!" — ^Pp. 
30-4. 

Mrs.  Orote's  narratiye  of  the  part  taken 
by  Scheffer  in  the  flight  of  the  royal  family 
is  even  more  curious  and  graphic  than  the 
passage  we  have  just  quoted:  out  we  prefer 
to  turn  to  the  more  pleasing  subject  of  Schef- 
fer's  private  intercourse  with  his  illustrious 
friends,  and  to  his  qualities  as  a  painter. 

It  was  by  Baron  Gerard  that  Ary  Scheffer 
was  introduced,  in  1826,  to  the  family  of  the 
Duke  and  Duchess  of  Orleans ;  and  as  Mrs. 
Orote  observes,  this  event  was  destined  to 
exercise  a  sensible  influence  over  his  whole 
life.  Within  this  circle  he  contracted  rela- 
tions of  the  purest  and  most  delightful  char- 
acter, devoid  alike  of  subserviency  on  the  one 
side  and  of  patronage  on  the  other.  The  po- 
etic and  sentimental  side  of  Scheffcr's  mind 
found  nurture  and  encouragement  there, 
whilst  his  love  of  political  progress  derived 
support  from  the  sympathy  of  the  head  of  the 
house  for  the  liberal  cause.  Thus,  although 
he  had  entered  Neuilly  chiefly  as  the  instructor 
of  the  royal  children  in  drawing,  he  soon  be- 
came the  friend  of  their  parents  and  of  his 
former  pupils  in  after  life.  In  good  and  in 
evil  fortune  he  remained  attached  to  the 
members  of  that  illustrious  family,  which 
has  shone,  and  still  shines,  not  less  by  its 
serene  dignity  in  exile,  than  by  the  genius, 
the  heroism,  the  varied  accomplishments^  and 
the  private  virtues  of  its  memDers.  The  last 
work  of  Sdieffer's  hand  was  the  portrait  of 
Queen  AmdUe,  painted  at  Oaremont  in  1857, 
which  is  now  in  the  gallery  of  Orleans  House 
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at  Twickenham ;  and  the  last  efibrt  of  his  life 
was  to  attend  the  funeral  of  the  Duchess  of 
Orleans  at  Weybridge. 

When  we  apply  the  word  "  genius  "  to  a 
member  of  thero}-al  family  of  France,  it  will 
readily  be  understood  tliat  we  allude  par- 
ticularly to  the  late  Princess  Marie  of  Wir- 
temberg,  whose  works  in  sculpture  entitle 
her  to  that  disi^ation.  The  noble  and  pa- 
thetic figure  of  Joan  of  Arc,  executed  by  the 
princess  for  the  Versailles  Museum,  ranks, 
without  doubt,  among  the  finest  productions 
of  modem  art ;  and  if  we  recall  to  mind  the 
associations  connected  with  it,  no  marble  in 
existence  can  inspire  a  purer  or  more  touch- 
ing emotion.  Between  the  Princess  Marie 
and  Schcffcr  a  high  degree  of  intimacy  arose 
from  their  congenial  tastes,  from  their  pro- 
found sympathy  in  art,  and  perhaps  also 
from  a  common  tinge  of  adventure  and  in- 
dependence in  their  characters.  Mrs.  Grote 
has  been  fortunate  enough  to  obtain  from 
the  family  of  M.  Schefibr  some  notes  written 
by  himself  for  his  brother  Arnold  in  1839, 
shortly  after  the  death  of  his  charming  and 
lamented  friend  and  pupiL  They  are  alike 
honorable  to  both  of  them  : — 

"  To  furnish  you,  my  dear  Arnold,  with  what 
yon  rcquira  of  mo,  viz.,  some  particulars  respect- 
mg  tho  Princess  Mario  of  Orleans,  is  no  easy 
task  for  mo  to  attempt. 

"  She  was  brought  up  after  the  manner  of  all 
princesses,  by  Madamo  do  Malct,  a  person  of 
education,  and  religiously  disposed,  but  having 
exceedingly  narrow  and  restricted  idoos  of 
things.  The  princess  was,  as  a  child,  imperti- 
nent, heedless,  and  wild  to  a  degree;  yet  she 
learned  what  she  was  taught — languages,  his- 
tory, and  80  forth — though Tiabitnalljr  indulging 
in  saucy  sallies  at  tho  exi)ense  of  her  instructors. 
One  of  these  alone  (M.  Pradher)  managed  to 
control  the  princess,  ond,  by  an  inflexible  stern- 
ness, untingcd  with  angry  temper,  to  inspire  his 
pupil  with  respect.  Ho  also  airccted  (and  with 
ability)  her  musical  talent,  which,  in  itself,  was 
above  the  ordinary  level. 

"Such  lessons  as,  from  tho  ago  of  twelve 
years  and  onwards,  I  had  been  in  tho  habit  of 
giving  her,  were  never  much  else  than  an  amus- 
ins  p.istimo,  eitiier  for  master  or  pupil.  The 
princess  mado  but  slight  progress,  ana  coald  at 
no  time  draw  a  head  correctly  from  the  plaster 
model.  Upon  tho  marriage  of  her  elder  sister, 
this  young  girl,  till  now  careless  and  unreflect- 
ing, becamo  all  at  once  serious  and  j>ensive. 
Sh3  entreated  mo  earnestly  to  aflbrd  her  instruc- 
tion of  A  nature  to  occupy  and  interest  her  mind, 
and  to  distract  her  attention  from  the  loss  she 
had  sustained ;  but  she  added  that, '  as  to  setting 
about  to  copy,  it  was  too  tiresome  an  affair  by 
half  for  her  to  attempt  it.' 

"  So  she  took  to  composing  historical  subjects, 
washing  them  in  with  water  color.  Tho  very 
first  trials  which  she  made,  revealed  to  me  the 
existence  of  undoabted  talent,  and  of  her  imag- 


inatiro  faculty.  Within  the  space  of  two  yean, 
she  executed  moro  than  fiAy  drawings;  all  of 
them  showing  a  certain  power  of  design,  carried 
out  with  originality  and  good  general  effect, 
though  faulty  in  drawing,  and  but  indifferently 
colored.  Tho  contracted  notions  of  Madame 
do  Malet,  tho  scruples  of  tho  queen,  and  the 
reverential  feeling  in  my  own  breast,  a^  towards 
maidenly  purity  and  reserve — all  these  offered 
serious  impediments  to  regular  artistic  instruc- 
tion ;  so  that,  being  restricted  to  tho  copying  of 
draped  figures,  (and  those  abundantly  draped,) 
tho  princess  remained,  of  necessity,  wholly  un- 
acquainted witli  tho  structure  of  tho  human 
body. 

"'At  length,  weary  of  composing  cleverly, 
and  executing  unskilfully,  sho  becamo  out  of 
humor  with  her  drawing;  and  one  day  sho  in- 

anired  of  mo, '  whether  I  could  not  find  somo- 
ling  for  her  to  do,  less  dull  and  monotonous, 
and  loss  like  what  other  people  did  ? '  To  say 
tho  truth,  I  was  myself  somewhat  tired  of  bar- 
ing continually  to  correct  her  bad  drawing  of 
legs  and  arms,  often  distorted  and  out  o?  all 
shape.  I  suggested,  then,  to  tho  princess  the 
idea  of  trying  her  hand  at  modelling  and  sculp- 
ture :  a  walk  of  art  wherein  I  was  equally  nn- 
f>ractised  with  herself,  and  which  therefore  of- 
brcd  to  both  of  us  the  attraction  of  novelty. 

*'  Our  first  essay  was  the  small  bas-relief  of 
*  Goetz  and  Martin  \  *  very  simply  designed,  and 
executed  with  the  imperfect  skill  of  mero  nov- 
ices. This  was  not  a  very  encouraging  begin- 
ning, certainly ;  but  it  happened  that  on  the  day 
when  the  plaster  cast  of  tho  clay  model  was  sent 
homo,  M.  Quinet's  book, '  Ahasuerus,'  fell  into 
tho  hands  of  the  princess.  She  began  a  group 
forthwith,  of  'Anasuems  refused  admittance 
within  tho  abode  of  the  Angel  Gabriel.'  In  this 
'bas-relief  was  now  disclosed  the  indubitable 
instinot  of  a  sculptor.  Along  with  a  perception 
of  distances  (by  diversity  of  surface,)  and  quite 
an  ori^nal  stylo  of  arranging  the  figures,  there 
was  jomed  so  much  of  expression,  that  tho  whole 
thing  bore  evidence  of  a  true  vocation  for  the  art. 

"From  this  moment,  a  passion  for  sculptore 
took  deep  hold  of  the  princess,  and  I  must  own 
that  I  felt  scarcelv  less  pleasiux)  in  giving  her 
lessons  in  it.  W&ilst  she  was  at  work,  /  sought 
out  suitable  subjects  for  her  to  execute ;  in  the 
works  of  Qoinet,  then  in  those  of  Schiller  (which 
were  new  to  her:)  and  later,  from  those  of 
Goetho.  Iler  first  choice  fell  upon  *  lo  RcveH 
du  Poete,*  firora  which  sho  *  composed '  tho  whole 
of  ft  bas-relief:  my  aid  being  rendered  by  draw- 
ing heads  for  her  on  paper.  Viewed  as  an  ideal 
piece  of  sculpture,  and  furthermore,  as  a  triumph 
over  recognized  diflSlcnltles,  this  performanco 
most  bo  regarded  as  something  extraordinary 
in  itself;  but,  as  tho  production  of  a  young  girl, 
who  was  actually  only  at  her  tliird  attempt  hi 
modelling,  and  who  had  read  works  of  poetry 
and  fiction  under  tho  sober  influence  of  a  gonv^ 
emante  of  strict  piety,  this  work  is  truly  surpris- 
ing; the  gradations  of  tho  ground  plan,  and  tho 
characteristic  indications  of  tlie  rarious  person- 
ages introduced,  being  managed  with  smgular 
and  happy  ingenuity. 
I     *'  After  completing  this  *  bas-relief,'  she  mod* 
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elled  the  'Joan  of  Arc  on  horseback,*  of  which 
the  conception  is  entirely  duo  to  herself.  The 
figare  of  'Joan'  has  much  merit,  but  in  tho 
manipulation  of  this  model  I  gave  the  princess 
a  good  deal  of  help." 

We  believe  this  group,  together  with  some 
other  studies  by  the  princess,  is  now  in  the 
Due  d'Aumale's  collection  at  Twickenham. 
The  group  here  described  represents  Joan 
of  Arc  on  horseback,  at  the  instant  she  has, 
for  the  first  time,  dealt  a  blow  which  pros- 
trates a  man-at-arms  lifeless  at  the  feet  of 
her  charger.  The  mixed  expression  of  en- 
thusiasm, terror,  and  pity  is  very  finely  ren- 
dered. 

"About  this  period,  tho  king  had  bespoken 
of  Pradier — our  most  approved  artist  in  statuary 
— a  monumental  figure  of  Joan  of  Arc,  for  tho 
museum  at  VcrBailics.  Pradier  chanced  to  be  in 
no  happy  vein  at  the  moment,  and  so  produced 
a  design,  which  fell  far  short  of  tho  mark.  Tho 
king,  not  feeling  satisfied  with  it,  asked  his 
daughter  to  try  and  invent  another ;  she  accepted 
the  commission,  after  consulting  with  myself, 
but  coupled  her  acceptance  with  this  stipulation 
— that  should  her  design  bo  successful,  she 
should  be  entrusted  with  the  execution  of  it  in 
the  morble. 

"  SIio  then  set  to  work  upon  the  modelling  of 
her  celebrated  figure,  *  Joon  of  Arc  watching  by 
her  Armor,'  in  attempting  which,  both  the  fair 
sculptor  and  myself  found  ourselves  very  defi- 
cient in  the  mechanical  experience  required. 
Instead  of  nioulding  tho  form  in  clay,  we  took 
it  into  our  heads  to  model  it  in  wax.  It  fell  to 
pieces  more  tlian  once,  then  it  bent  down  at  a 
third  attempt ;  furthermore,  living  models  were 
unattainable.  For  all  this,  the  statue  finally 
came  out  tlie  finest  modem  figure  to  be  found  at 
Versailles  1  Not  alone  does  its  impressivo  atti- 
tude,  its  simplicity,  and  its  distinctive  feminine 
character  contrast  favombly  with  certain  vulgar 
productions  among  which  it  stands,  but  it  car- 
ries upon  itself  tlio  stamp  both  of  tho  genius  and 
the  elevation  of  soul  possessed  by  its  author. 

"  Tho  success  which  attended  the  appearance 
of  this  statue  was  prodigious.  The  most  flatter- 
ing opplause  was  lavished  upon  it,  yet  I  never 
saw  flattery  received  with  greater  indiflfcrence 
than  by  this  princes^  Though  always  manifest- 
ing, more  or  less  plainly,  her  contempt  for  the 
'official  tribo'  around  her,  she  was  as  delighted 
as  would  have  been  any  child,  at  tho  success  of 
her  work  among  the  people;  and,  more  than  ail, 
with  tho  admiration  bestowed  on  it  by  tho  sol- 
diers. 

*'  Succeeding  to  the  above  came — I.  *  The  Peii ' 
bearing  the  tears  of  the  repentant  sinner  to  the 
foot  of  the  throne  of  grace.    11.  Angel  at  the 

fates  of  Heaven.  III.  Ahasnems  and  Rachel. 
V.  Bust  of  her  sister,  with  her  son.  V.  Two 
small  equestrian  groups ;  and  VL,  tlio  '  Pilgrim,' 
from  Schiller.  In  each  of  these  performances, 
and  in  some  which  followed,  decided  and  pro- 
gressive improvement  was  discernible.  Tho  oc- 
cupation had,  indeed,  taken  such  hold  upon  her 
that,  nnknown  to  her  parents,  she  would  actually 
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sit  up  at  night  to  pursue  it.  Her  settled  dream 
was,  to  lead  the  life  of  an  elevated,  conscientious 
artist,  and  thus  to  exercise  a  beneficial  influence 
over  hi^h  art  in  France.  She  chose  for  her 
studies  books  calculated  to  ripen  and  developo 
her  intellectual  faculties.  Scientific  treatises, 
imaginative  works.  Every  thing  was  read,  and 
read  with  profit,  by  her.  All  that  seemed  great 
and  worthv  of  admiration  she  prized  at  its  full 
value.  Thus,  on  learning  the  sad  end  of  Ar- 
mand  Carrel,  the  tears  rose  to  her  eyes,  not- 
withstanding that  he  was,  and  that  she  knew  him 
to  be,  perhaps  the  most  formidable  among  tho 
enemies  of  her  house. 

"  In  the  heart  of  this  princess  dwelt  a  religious 
faith,  such  as  became  a  noble,  womanly  heart. 
.  .  .  Her  pulmonary  disease,  which  lasted  sev- 
eral months — months  of  physical  suffering — was 
borne  with  a  resignation  and  courageous  self- 
command  worthy  of  herself.  She  was  aware,  in* 
deed,  of  the  inevitable  fate  which  hung  over  her, 
even  before  she  took  leave  of  her  family  to  go  to 
her  new  home  in  Wirtemberg.  A.  8.,  1839." — 
Pp.  38-48. 

Connected  with  the  royal  family  by  so 
many  ties,  though  strongly  opposea  to  the 
policy  of  the  cabinet  and  the  personal  influ- 
ence of  the  king,  it  may  readily  be  imagined 
with  what  feelings  of  regret  Schefier  viewed 
the  Ml  of  the  constitutional  monarchy  in 
1848,  although  that  catastronhe  had  not  been 
unforeseen  by  him.  But  those  feelings  of 
regret  were  still  more  deeply  excited  by  the 
coup  diktat  of  tho  2nd  December,  1851 :  the 
efiect  of  that  event  on  him  was  overpowering, 
and  Mrs.  Grote  has  described  it  with  the  ut- 
most sympathy  and  force  :«— 

"  I  called  at  his  residence  within  a  day  or  two 
of  the  terrible  slaughter  of  tho  Parisians  in  their 
houses  and  in  their  streets — that  is  to  say,  as 
soon  as  it  was  prudent  to  venture  forth.  I 
found  Schefier  at  home,  and  alone  with  his 
wife.  Tho  interview  was,  in  a  measure,  at  once 
solemn  and  sad.  The  collective  ruins  of  thirty 
years'  illusory  hopes  and  struggles  stood  before 
mc,  ns  it  were ;  whilst  in  the  few  broken  phrases 
which  Schcflxir's  emotion  permitted  of  his  utter- 
ing, was  revealed  tho  anguish  of  final  despair. 

"  It  would  have  argued  a  want  of  reverence  and 
sympathy  towards  this  noble  but  aching  heart,  to 
seek  to  maintain  tho  conventation  beyond  a  few 
minutes,  and  I  accordingly  withdrew.  Madamo 
SopSie  Scheffcr  followed,  mo  into  the  court — 
'You  see  how  ho  suffers!'  whispered  she: — 
I  pressed  her  hand,  but  said  nothing — what  was 
there  to  be  said9'*^Vp.  94,  95. 

A  friend  present  drew  from  his  pocket  a 
list  of  the  persons  just  arrested  by  Louis 
Napoleon.  It  contained  all  the  most  em- 
inent and  illustrious  names  in  France,  of 
whose  destination  nothing  could  then  be 
learned: — 

"  Tho  reading  of  this  document  aroused  Schef- 
fer*s  ire  beyond  control;  his  eyes  seemed  to  flash 
fire ;  he  paced  the  atelier  with  wavering  steps, 
giving  vent  at  intervals  to  his  feelings  byom« 
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phatic  exclamations  inspired  by  his  honest,  jast 
wrath.  The  scene  was  one  not  to  be  forgotten. 
**  If  there  bo  a  spectacle  touching  on  the  mor- 
ally sablimc,  it  is  that  of  a  high-souled  man, 
conscious  of  having  strenuously  labored  for  his 
country's  weal,  in  every  way  open  to  him,  dur- 
ing his  whole  life,  who  beholds  that  country's 
laws  and  liberties  abrogated  by  the  audacious 
employment  of  military  force.  This  was  not, 
however,  the  only  occasion  on  which  I  had  the 
pain  of  beholding  such  a  sight  Among  the 
noble,  patriotic,  and  pure-minded  Frenchmen, 
with  whom  it  has  been  my  good  fortune  to  be 
acquainted,  three  of  the  most  distinguished  may 
be  said — figuratively  spcakins— to  have  'died 
of  their  wounds ; '  namely,  L&n  Faucher,  Ary 
Schcficr,  and  lastly,  Alexis  do  Tocquevillo,  of 
I  whoso  mental  anguish  I  have  been,  in  each  case, 
a  sympathizing  witness. 

"  The  memorable  event,  which  is  commonly 
known  as  '  the  coup-d'<5tat,'  has  been  the  theme 
of  sucii  endless  volumes  of  controversy,  and  is 
even  now  viowed  in  such  diflTorent  lights,  accord- 
ing to  the  cost  of  sentiment  of  the  individual 
who  judges  of  its  complexion,  that  it  would  be 
quite  out  of  place  were  I  hero  to  expatiate  anew 
upon  its  character.  I  conceive  that  it  will  con- 
tinue, as  hitherto,  to  divido  tho  opinions  of  those 
two  great  sections  of  society — ^tbe  upholders  of 
moral  obligation  on  the  one  side,  the  partisans 
of  triump£mt  Tiolence  on  the  ottMsr— which  are 
likely  to  compose  the  human  family  throughout 
oil  time.  I  only  wish  that  it  were  permitted 
to  mo  to  hope  that  tho  former  section  would,  one 
day,  outnumber  the  latter  I " — ^P.  96. 

These  events— the  loss  of  his  noblest 
friendships  and  of  his  noblest  hones  for  his 
country — threw  a  gloom  over  the  later  years 
of  his  me,  which  neither  his  great  fame,  nor 
constant  devotion  to  his  works,  could  dis- 
pel ;  and  before  the  closing  hour  arrived,  on 
nis  return  from  the  funeral  of  the  Duchess 
of  Orleans  in  1858,  those  around  him  felt 
that  he  was  thoroughly  weary  of  life.  He 
had  barely  completed  his  sixty-third  year 
when  ho  expired,  retaining  to  the  last,  and 
in  the  highest  peifection,  the  mastery  of  the 
art  which  will  hand  down  his  name  to  the 
future.  It  was  on  the  15th  June,  1858  (we 
borrow  the  touching  language  of  his  biog- 
rapher^, **  that  this  great  and  virtuous  man 
S 'elded  up  his  last  breath.  It  was  a  beauti- 
1  summer's  evening,  the  calm  splendor  of 
which  irradiated  the  scene  of  his  departure 
from  earth.  Not  more  calm,  however — ^not 
more  serene,  was  the  aspect  of  the  heavens, 
than  were  the  conscience  and  pure  spirit  of 
him  who  thus  passed  to  his  eternal  rest,  to 
flmffer,  to  strive  no  more." 

The  warm  interest  felt  by  Mrs.  Grote  in 
the  life  and  character  of  Ary  Schefi^,  she 
has  successfully  imparted  to  this  record  of 
him  i  and  it  is  remarkable,  that  though  he 
was  not  exempt  from  the  national  prejudices 
of  the  French  democracy  against  the  Eng- 


lish, the  friendship  of  an  Englishwoman 
should  have  paid  the  best  tribute  to  his 
fkme.  But  we  regret  that  Mrs.  Grote  should 
have  treated  the  painter  far  more  summarilT 
than  she  has  treated  the  man.  Ary  Schef- 
fer's  real  life,  ya  as  far  as  it  concerns  the 
Dublic,  is  to  bo  found  in  his  works;  and 
from  the  succinct  remarks  Mrs.  Grote  has 
here  and  there  thrown  out  on  this  part  <^ 
our  subject,  we  are  satisfied  that  she  wotiid 
have  dealt  more  successfully  with  it,  if  she 
had  dwelt  upon  it  at  greater  length. 

We  have  already  indicated  our  own  opin* 
ion  of  Scheffer's  predominant  excdlence. 
It  corresponds  exactly  with  that  of  a  friendfy 
critic  quoted  in  the  concluding  chapter  of 
the  "  Memoir,"*  who  says : — 

"  To  my  thinking,  Schcffcr  is  never  so  great, 
at  least  in  creative  art,  as  where  he  employs 
scarcely  any  color,  properly  speaking.     As  a 

fminter  of  heads  I  doubt  whether  there  be  any 
iving  painter  who  has  so  successfnlly  cultivated 
the  faculty  of  expressing  profound  emotioa; 
and  this,  too,  coupled  with  a  motionless  positioa 
of  the  body.  Here  is  tho  real  triumph  of  Scheie 
fcr's  genius — the  ability  to  inspire  strong  syo^ 
pnthy  in  the  spectator  by  tho  power  of  delineat- 
ing tho  emotions  of  tho  soul.  A  gift  which  he 
shared  with  Mnrillo,  and  which  commands  ad- 
miration, not  only  for  its  own  sake,  but  also  oa 
account  of  its  extreme  rarity." — P.  148. 

An  accurate  survey  of  the  woriis  of  Sehef- 
fer-from  his  first  entrance  into  life  to  his 
death,  indicates  the  steady  and  constant 
^owth  of  his  talent,  and  especiall)r  of  that 
ideal  power  which  was  his  noolest  gift.  His 
early  works  belonged  to  that  class  of  paint- 
ing which  may  be  termed  "  anccdoticaL'' 
The  very  names  of  them  remind  us  of  that 
period,  abreadv  so  remote  from  the  present 
time,  when  Walter  Scott*s  novels  and  Lord 
Byron's  poems  inflamed  the  imagination  of 
all  Europe.  It  was  not,  we  think,  till  after 
18S0  that  he  rose  to  loftier  conceptions,  and 
executed  them  with  unbounded  power.  The 
inspiration  of  these  great  works  was  first 
drawn  from  the  poems  of  Goethe.  The 
"  Faust  in  his  Study,"  ;iow  at  Qaremonty 
and  the  "  King  of  Thule,"  painted  in  1836, 
are  two  of  the  finest  examples  extant  of  the 
force  he  sometimes  attained  in  color;  the 
two  pictures  of  '*  Mignon,"  hequeathed  by 
the  Duke  of  Orleans  to  Count  Mol6,  ore  not 
less  consummate  specimens  of  his  extreme 
refinement  in  expression.  The  marvellous 
picture  of  "  Francesca  de  Bimini  ^  belongs 
to  about  the  same  time ;  wo  well  remember 
the  intense  admiration  and  delight  it  occa- 
sioned on  the  opening  of  the  Salon  of  Park 
in  1835.  It  may  be  inferred  that  in  this  and 
the  following  year  Seht^er  was  in  the  ibU- 
est  p^ection  and  maturity  of  his  genius. 
But  his  triumph  as  a  great  painter  of  «• 
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pretsion  was  not  yet  oomplete.  As  he  Ad- 
vanced in  life  the  religious  element  assumed 
a  stronger  influence  over  his  thoughts. 

"  The  books  of  the  Old  Testament  were  per- 
haps those  most  frequently  seen  in  his  band, 
daring  the  last  ei^ht  years  of  his  life.  The  study 
of  pastoral,  primitive,  rado  forms  of  society,^ 
with  the  touching  episodes  here  and  there  oc< 
earring  in  the  history  of  those  corly  peoples, — 
had  an  unfading  attraction  for  Scheflfer ;  whilst 
it  served  to  prevent  his  mind  and  thoughts  from 
brooding  over  the  actual  state  of  things  in  France. 
Still,  it  was  from  the  New  Testament  that  the 
laiger  number  of  his  sacred  compositions  were 
taken ;  for  ho  loved  to  dwell  upon  the  bumanix- 
ing  influences,  and  devotional  feelings,  con- 
nected with  the  mission  of  Jesus  Christ,  whose 
ideal  lincameilts  it  was  ever  his  loftiest  ambition 
to  portray."— Pp.  100,  101. 

The  "  Christus  Consolator,'*  in  which,  with 
a  divine  sympathy,  the  painter  has  gathered 
the  weary  and  heavily  laden  of  every  race  and 
clime  around  the  throne  of  mercy  and  love, 
— the  **  Augustine  and  his  Mother,"  where 
he  has  combined  in  one  intensity  of  gaze 
the  strength  of  filial  piety  and  of  Christian 
ficdth, — the  **  Dante  and  Beatrice,"  and  the 
«  Temptation  of  Christ,"  the  most  mysterious 
and  arduous  of  aU  his  conccption8,^which 
indeed  he  vainly  strove  entirely  to  realize, — 
mark  the  progress  of  his  mind  in  the  direc- 
tion of  senous,  we  had  almost  said  of  ascetic 
thought.  How  immeasurably  distant  are 
such  works  of  ideal  grandeur  as  these,  from 
the  conventional  attitudes  and  statuesque 
forms  of  Ou6rin's  studio  or  David's  school ! 
But  whilst  we  do  ample  justice  to  the  exalted 
character  of  his  latest  works,  they  appear  to 
us  inferior  to  some  of  his  earlier  productions 
in  manual  dexterity,  and  especially  in  color. 
His  flesh  became  mealy  and  unnatural ;  his 
figures  faded  into  pliantoms;  and  in  the 
pursuit  of  an  ideal  excellence  and  beauty  he 
was  led  to  sacrifice  something  of  the  reality 
and  truth  of  his  second  manner.  On  the  oc- 
casion of  a  journey  to  Belgium  and  HoUand, 
which  he  made  in  1849,  he  was  painfully 
struck  by  the  superior  force  of  the  Flemisn 
and  Dutch  painters  in  the  practical  command 
of  their  art :  he  exdaimea,  that  in  compari- 
son with  them  he  seemed  **  to  fbel  himself 
but  half  a  painter,"  and  he  applied  himself 
with  fresh  energy  to  the  improvement  of  his 
stjle.  But  to  the  last  he  scarcely  realized 
his  finest  conceptions. 

This  brief  notice  of  his  works  would  be 
incomplete  if  we  passed  over  in  silence  Ary 
Schefier's  portraits.    They  were  for  the  most 


part  painted  with  as  high  a  feeling  and  as 
genial  a  power  as  the  finest  efibrts  of  his  im- 
agination, for  he  undertook  no  portraiture 
which  did  not  touch  his  feelings,  either  by 
the  stamp  of  intellectual  power,  historical  in- 
terest, artistic  sympathy,  or  personal  affec- 
tion.*   The  collection  of  these  works,  though 
not  very  numerous,  is  therefore  of  extreme 
interest ;  in  addition  to  the  fine  portrait  of 
(he  <*  Duchess  de  Broglie,"  mentioned  by 
Mrs.  Orote,  it  includes  the  memorable  pic- 
ture of  "Prince  Talleyrand,"  recently  oe- 
queathed  by  the  late  Lord  Holland  to  the 
Due  d'Aumale ;  the  striking  head  of  **  Gen- 
eral Cavaignac,"  painted  immediately  after 
the  events  of  18^;  the  inspired   counte- 
nances of  such  children  of  genius  as  "  Ma- 
dame Viardot "  and  **  Lists  $ "  the  maternal 
dignity  of ''  Madame  Ouisot,"  the  mother  of 
the  mmister ;  and,  above  all,  the  touching 
and  majestic  picture  of  Schefier's  most  ven-  * 
erated  and  constant  friend  "  Queen  Am^lie.** 
The  vicissitudes  of  the  age  have  already 
caused  not  a  few  of  the  finest  works  of  Ary 
Schefiter  to  reach  this  country,  wher^  they 
are  deservedly  hdd  in  high  honor.    In  spite 
of  his  mrdent  attachment  to  France,  Scheffer 
lived  long  enough  to  feel  that  a  man  may 
endure  the  griefs  of  exile  without  leaving  his 
own  house.    To  a  soul  like  his,  eager  in  its 
aspirations  for  freedom  and  for  honor,  it 
was  exile  to  breathe  the  air  of  an  enslaved 
capita],  for  the  yoke  and  burden  of  despotic 
power  lies  most  heavy  on  the  hearts  of  those 
who,  like  Schefl^,  unite  the  energy  of  genius 
with  an  imperishable  faith  in  the  nobler  desti- 
nies of  society  and  of  man.    The  return  of 
the  imperial  despotism  in  France  extingtdshed 
the  lustre  of  literature  and  the  arts,  as  swiftly 
as  the  restoration  of  liberty  in  1815  kindled 
the  genius  of  the  nation  into  fire.    Li  the 
rising  generation  of  Frenchmen  we  hear  of 
no  rivals  or  successors  to  those  poets,  his- 
torians, philosophers,  and  painters,  who  have 
made  tiie  first  naif  of  the  present  century 
famous.    An  age  of  apathy  and  mediocrity 
has  succeeded  to  an  age  of  extraordinary  ac- 
tivity and  excellence ;  but  the  cultivated  in- 
tellect of  the  world  will  long  look  back  with 
deep  interest  to  those  who,  like  Ary  Sohef- 
fer,  belonged  to  the  most  brilliant  epoch  of 
contemporary  history. 

*  In  1858,  after  Monsdgnenr  Sibour,  Archbishop 
of  Paris,  and  an  old  acquaintance  of  Schefiter^s  hi 
earlier  days,  had  gone  over  to  the  court,  a  note  ar- 
rived one  day  firom  the  prelate  requesttng  Schefilsr 
to  paint  his  portrait  To  this  note  the  indicant  Ary 
replied  Uiat  ho  would  not  paint  the  Archbishop,  and 
b€^;ged  him  never  more  to  set  foot  in  his  atelier  1 
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CONVERSATION. 
It  ia  said  that  the  elder  Matthews  talked 
so  much  and  so  fast  as  to  bring  on  a  painful 
disease  of  the  ton^e.     We  may  wonder, 
perhaps,  why  the  disease  is  not  more  com- 
mon.   Most  Frenchmen  and  Englishwomen, 
for  instance,  have  so  much  to  say  in  the 
short  time  which  life  allows  them  for  saying 
it,  that  they  may  be  very  thankful  if  meir 
tongues  keep  constantly  welL     But  still, 
although  talking  continues  without  inter- 
mission in  the  world,  conversation,  in  its 
proper  sense,  is  said  to  be  d^ng  out.    So 
in  Franco,  causerie,  once  the  pride  of  French- 
men and  Frenchwomen — ^the  specially  French 
art  unattainable  by  foreigners— is  stated,  by 
those  who  know  Iraris  Mst,  to  be  gradually 
becoming  extinct.    People  meet  and  talk, 
but  their  talk  is  of  a  dinerent  kind.    There 
is  no  longer  the  play  of  wit  and  raillery, 
the  brilliancy,  the  concenthttion,  the  rapid 
glancing  at  a  hundred  subjects  in  turn  which 
there  used  to  be.    Very  naturally  those  who 
are  enamored  of  the  literature  which  belongs 
to  the  times  when  conversation  most  flour- 
ished-^eplore  the  loss  which  they  think 
modem  society  has  sustained,  and  some  en- 
thusiasts seem  to  think  that  by  exhortations, 
and  by  a  judicious  system  of  rules,  they 
may  revive  the  by-gone  fashion  which  they 
admire.    There  is  something,  indeed,  to  be 
said  on  the  other  side.     The  talk  of  the 
present  day  may  be  unduly  depreciated,  and 
the  merits  of  the  conversation  of  other  times 
mav  bo  exaggerated.    We  talk  in  our  way, 
and  like  it,  and  that  is  all  our  great-grand- 
parents could  have  done.    Then  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  art  of  conversation  is 
apt  to  produce  prodigious  bores.    There  is 
no  greater  nuisance  than  when  a  company 
is  set  to  listen  while  two  wits,  like  the  snep- 
herds  in  the  Eclogues,  vie  with  each  other 
in  the  cleverness  and  smartness  of  their  say- 
ings.   Of  course  this  is  not  conversation*- 
the  very  essence  of  the  art  of  conversation 
is  that  all  present  should  converse,  all  tri- 
umph, and  all  be  happy.    But  this  is  an 
ideal  seldom  realized,  and  in  the  attempt  to 
realize  it,  the  issue  often  is  that  great  talk- 
ers and  wits  overawe,  silence,  and  bore  their 
friends.    However,  after  every  deduction  of 
this  kind  is  made,  we  do  not  pretend  to  doubt 
that  conversation  once  flourished  both  in 
England  and  France  in  a  way  that  is  now 
gone  by,  and  it  may  be  worth  while  to  con- 
sider what  were  the  conditions  of  its  success, 
and  what  is  the  kind  of  talk  within  the  reach 
of  modem  ambition. 

We  cannot  call  it  conversation  when  a 
circle  is  gathered  together  to  hear  one  per- 
son declaim.  When  Samuel  Coleridge  or 
the  late  Lord  Macaulay  declaimed,  the  dec- 


lamation was  bxilliant,  instractive,  marvel- 
lous,  but  it  was  not  talk.  We  must  include 
a  give  and  take,  a  certain  balance  of  power 
in  the  conversers,  an  ease  in  expressing  dif- 
ference as  well  as  in  nodding  assent,  before 
wo  come  to  conversation.  The  history  of 
English  literature  supplies  us  with  two  in- 
stances of  circles  where  conversation  was 
really  conversation.  The  famous  Club  was 
perhaps  a  little  overawed  by  Johnson,  but 
the  talk  never  passed  away  from  Burke, 
Reynolds,  and  Goldsmith.  Ii6w  they  talked 
we  know  in  some  measure  firom  Boswell,  al- 
though Boswell's  partiality  for  Johnson  makes 
it  out  that  it  was  always  the  whale  who  spoke 
in  the  gathering  of  the  fishes.  We  also 
know  of  what  they  talked,  and  how  freely 
they  discussed  all  kinds  of  subjects.  The 
conversation  of  the  circle  to  which  Pope  and 
Swift  belonged  has  not  been  handed  down 
to  us,  but  their  letters  and  their  writii^ 
abound  in  allusions  to  it,  and  many  of  tne 
best  things  they  wrote  were,  we  know,  the 
fruit  of  friendly  talks.  The  circles  of  John- 
son and  Pope  conversed  well,  not  onlv  be- 
cause they  were  composed  of  very  clover 
men,  but  also  because  these  clever  men  knew 
each  other  very  intimately,  and  because  they 
belonged  almost  entirely  to  the  society  in 
which  the  conversation  went  on.  The  first 
requisite  for  conversation  is  that  a  small 
knot  of  persons,  having  a  fair  amount  of 
principles  in  common,  should  feel  perfectly 
at  ease  and  safe  in  the  presence  of  eacn 
other,  should  meet  very  frequently,  and  not 
have  their  interests  divided,  as  must  be  the 
case  when  each  individual  belongs  to  many 
other  knots  and  cliques  besides  the  one 
where  he  chances  to  be  at  the  momcnit. 
This  is  the  chief  reason  why  conversation 
now  is  not  what  it  used  to  be.  Society  is 
too  large.  Every  group  is  only  accidentaL 
Every  converscr  has  to  converse  as  much  in 
twenty  other  places.  There  is  no  security 
that  those  who  happen  to  be  collected  to- 
gether will  care  for  toe  same  thinffs,  or  that 
any  point  that  may  be  started  will  have  the 
same  freshness  for  any  two  persons.  Con- 
versation has  become  extinct  from  much  the 
same  causes  that  have  put  an  end  to  eleffant 
letter  writing — there  is  no  one  now  to  wnom 
the  elegant  letters  could  be  addressed.  When 
Pope  penned  a  strine  of  pretty  sentences  he 
knew  that  it  would  be  handed  about  as  the 
last  and  neatest  production  of  the  wonderfbl 
Mr.  Pope.  But  in  times  when  a  man  or 
woman  is  lucky  who  does  not  receive  twenty 
letters  a  day,  and  have  to  answer  ten  of  them, 
the  sooner  a  letter  gets  into  the  waste-paper 
basket  the  happier  it  is  for  all  parties.^  We 
have  all  of  us  so  many  people  to  write  to 
that  we  cannot  much  care  how  we  write. 
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And  as  society  increases,  and  as  each  indi- 
vidual is  brought  into  contact  with  a  far 
greater  number  of  persons  with  different 
views,  opinions,  and  prejudices,  the  feeling 
of  insecurity  is  increased,  and  a  greater  re- 
luctance is  entertained  to  say  any  thing  that 
might  give  offence.  The  political  imma- 
turity of  the  French  condemns  them  to  break 
up  into  sections  at  least  as  bitter  against 
each  other  as  the  Whigs  and  Tories  of  the 
days  of  Queen  Anne.  The  consequence  is, 
that  they  speak  much  more  Areely.  They 
say  things  and  use  language  on  which  no 
one  would  venture  in  England.  We  believe 
that  ce  fourhc  et  coquin  is  one  of  the  most 
ordinary  expressions  which,  as  a  mere  mat- 
ter of  course,  and  as  the  expression  of  a  fact, 
they  apply  to  the  head  of  uieir  government. 
In  England  even  Mr.  Urquhart  would  hardly 
call  Lord  Palmerston  a  rogue  and  rascal  if 
he  wished  to  remain  on  good  terms  with  his 
companv. 

Another  reason  why  conversation  is  dying 
out  may  be  found  in  the  dislike  whicn  at 
present  we  feel  to  entering  on  great  sub- 
jects. Dr.  Johnson  used  to  express  un- 
bounded contempt  for  all  talk  that  was  not 
discussion.  A  subject  worth  talking  about 
was  the  indispensable  condition  of  talking 
well.  Discussions  on  great  subjects  are  not 
welcomed  now-a-days.  The  reason  of  this 
is  partly  to  be  found  in  the  enlargement  of 
society  to  which  we  have  just  referred.  But 
there  are  circumstances  in  the  present  state 
of  opinion  which  contribute  to  the  result. 
In  order  that  a  great  subject  should  be  a 
good  topic  of  conversation,  it  must  provoke 
an  enthusiasm  of  belief  or  disbelief.  People 
must  have  decided  opinions  one  way  or  other. 
During  the  earlier  part  of  last  century,  the 
Christian  religion  was  much  talked  of,  be- 
cause a  general  disbelief  in^t  was  unreserv- 
edly expressed,  while  it  had  still  sufficient 
hold  of  the  public  to  make  criticism  at  its 
expense  seem  pungent.  In  the  same  way, 
we  can  fancy  tnat  the  existing  state  of  tne 
papal  government  has  provoked  many  sal- 
lies of  wit  among  French  talkers.  It  does 
not  do  so  among  us,  because,  although  we 
disbelieve  in  it,  we  are  indifferent  to  it. 
But  the  French  are  sufficiently  CathoUc  to 
find  an  enthusiasm  in  their  disbelief  of  the 

goodness  of  the  pope's  rule.  On  the  other 
and,  a  great  subject  iriU  fiinush  a  good 
subject  or  conversation,  if  it  is  enthusiasti- 
cally believed  in.  But  the  mood  of  our  day 
is  to  feel  the  enormous  difficulty  of  ^eat 
subjects,  and  we  cannot  have  any  enthusiasm 
of  belief  where  we  feel  as  much  the  difficulty 
of  believing  as  of  not  believing.  We  have 
become  aware  how  much  research,  what  a 
wide  concurrence  of  science,  and  learning. 
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and  reflection,  and  imagination  it  takes  to 
hit  on  even  a  probable  and  temporary  truth 
in  great  matters.  To  discuss  them  inade- 
quately seems  contem]3tible,  and  to  discuss 
them  adequately  seems  impossible ;  we  there- 
fore only  discuss  them  so  far  as  to  bint  at 
the  difficulties  which  surround  them,  and 
this  cannot  lead  to  very  brilliant  conversa- 
tion. Where,  however,  there  is  a  strong 
interest  in  difficult  subjects,  and  an  absence 
of  the  experience  that  reveals  difficulties, 
conversation,  even  in  these  days,  has  its 
charms.  Perhaps  no  conversation  is  so  de- 
lightful to  the  converser,  and  none  possesses 
so  maxnr  of  the  ingredients  of  the  conversa- 
tion of  old  times,  as  the  conversation  of 
young  men  at  the  universities  or  elsewhere 
when  their  thoughts  have  been  casually  di- 
rected to  the  biggest  possible  topics.  Scarcely 
any  human  enjo3rment  is  purer  or  higher, 
and  certainly  none  Is  keener,  than  that  tasted 
by  a  small  party  of  intelligent  youths,  who, 
at  two  or  three  in  the  morning,  sit  over  tea 
and  marmalade,  or  whiskey  and  water,  and 
flatter  themselves  they  are  making  some 
progress  towards  solving  the  enigma  of  free- 
will, or  constructing  a  philosophy  of  being. 

As  we  cannot  suppose  that  the  present 
mood  of  society  will  last  forever,  and  as  it  is 
almost  certain  that  a  time  when  so  much  is 
in  suspense  must  be  a  transitory  one,  there 
is  no  reason  whj  the  impediment  to  conver- 
sation which  anses  Arom  intellectual  hesita- 
tion should  not  be  removed.  But  even  then 
conversation  can  scarcely  flourish  as  of  old. 
For  although  much  greater  subjects  may 
come  to  be  discussed  very  freely  and  warmly, 
it  is  not  probable  that  society  can  ever  alto- 
gether lose  the  reser^'e  which  the  sense  of 
difficulty  has  once  imposed  upon  it.  That 
human  knowledge  will  become  simplified, 
and  that  things  generally  will  get  plainer,  is 
in  the  highest  degree  improbable.  Society, 
too,  will  always  keep  getting  larger  and 
larger;  and  as  new  classes  and  types  are 
embraced,  the  conversation  that  is  to  suit 
everybody  must  get  more  and  more  diluted. 
And  if  it  is  vain  to  hope  that  conversation 
will  return  through  natural  means,  it  is  still 
more  vain  to  hope  to  restore  it  through  ar- 
tificial means.  An  American  book,  —  the 
Rkestcrie  of  ConversaHonj  has  lately  been  re- 
printed in  England,  with  a  laudatory  preface, 
which  professes  to  tell  us  how  to  talk.  When 
we  come  to  examine  the  recipe,  we  find  that 
the  right  thin^  is  to  avoid  all  the  sins  of  the 
tongue, — ^mahce,  slander,  falsehood,  inde- 
cency, and  so  forth,  and  to  bring  in  enter- 
taining anecdotes.  Not  only  does  this  teach 
nothing  whatever  that  is  valuable,  but  it  is 
directly  opposed  to  all  good  conversation. 
Li  a  general  way,  we  ought  imdoubtcdly  to 
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AToid  ihc  sins  of  the  tongue ;  and  it  ia  a  part 
of  every  man's  private  duty  to  take  care  that 
he  ia  not  slanaerous,  untrue,  or  indecent. 
But  the  whole  difficulty  consists  in  knowing 
what  arc  the  permissible  limits  within  which 
slander,  untruth,  and  indecency  may  be  ap- 
preached.  The  good  sense  of  the  world  has 
long  ago  settled  that  this  differs  on  different 
occasions,  and  that  things  may  be  said  to 
some  persons  and  by  some  persons  that  ought 
never  to  be  mcndoned  to  and  by  others.  At 
least  one-half,  and  probably  a  much  larger 
proportion,  of  anecdotes  that  deserve  to  be 
called  entertaining,  are  capable  of  being  pro- 
nounced bv  a  rigid  censor  to  verge  towards 
imtruth  or  impropriety.  But  no  sensible  per- 
son thinks  that  no  story,  however  slightly 
untrue  or  improper,  ought  ever  to  be  told  by 
any  one  to  any  one.  It  is  all  a  question  of 
time,  place,  and  degree.  A  book  which  en- 
tirely omits  to  notice  this,  and  proceeds  on 
the  principle  that  no  word  or  sentence  is  ever 
to  bo  uttered  which  an  archbishop  would 
hesitate  to  utter  at  the  bedside  of  a  uttle  girl 
in  the  presence  of  a  newspaper  reporter,  is 
open  to  the  objection  which  attaches  to  all 
works  that  aspire  to  instil  thoroughly  im- 
practicable moral  lessons.  It  is  (»  course 
Shysically  possible  to  follow  the  recommen- 
ations  of  the  teacher.  A  Trappist,  who  had 
a  dispensation  to  repeat  one  riddle  a  day 
from  the  Boy^s  Oven  Book,  would  about 
come  up  to  the  model,  for  he  would  never 
say  any  thing  malicious,  slanderous,  or  im- 
proper, and  he  would  bring  in  something 
occasionally  that  was  recognized  as  enter- 
taining. But,  if  society  tried  to  imitate  him, 
the  cud  would  be  a  reaction  of  a  nature 
which  wo  do  not  like  to  think  of.  The  lim- 
its of  conversational  license  cannot  be  ex- 
pressed in  words.  They  must  be  felt,  and 
we  can  safely  trust  the  good  sense  of  honest 
and  refined  minds  to  indicate  where  they  lie. 
Attempts  to  lay  down  rules  by  which  oon- 
versation  is  to  oe  guided  only  produce  vague 
general  remarks  that  can  have  no  other  ef- 
fect than  to  destroy  the  ease  and  naturalness 
of  all  social  discourse. 

We  need  not  trouble  ourselves  very  much 
about  the  decay  of  conversation.  Every  age 
has  its  advantages,  and  an  age  in  which  con- 
versation was  energetic  and  brilliant,  and 
letter-wntin^  was  very  elegant,  was  a  very 
good  age  in  its  way. 

Wc  havo  made  cnangcs,  as  we  hopei  for  the 
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better,  and  if  these  changes  have  destroyed 
conversation  and  letter-writing,  we  must  put 
up  with  the  loss.  But  although  the  pecuuar 
kmd  of  conversation  that  once  prevailed  eaa 
scarcely  be  restored,  yet  there  are  reasons 
why  modem  conversation,  such  as  it  is, 
should  improve.  One  of  its  greatest  hin- 
drances has  been  the  indisposition  of  per* 
sons  in  mixed  society  to  say  what  they  think. 
But  we  hope  we  do  not  deceive  ourselves  in 
imagining  that  society  gets  more  tolerant, 
or  at  least  puts  on  a  greater  appearance  of 
toleration,  and  plain  speaking  is  sure  to 
come  more  into  &shion  as  the  penaltiet 
that  threatened  it  are  removed.  Then  the 
closer  proximity  into  which  people  of  all 
classes  and  nations  are  daily  brought  must 
tend  to  make  them  more  at  ease  with  each 
other,  and  thus  to  weaken  the  force  of  the 
influences  that  keep  apart  men  who  are  not 
accustomed  to  meet.  Perhaps  direct  and 
special  education  may  help  a  little,  and  if 
(mildren  are  taught  to  speak  consecutively, 
narrate  plainly,  and  pronounce  accuratalyi 
they  must  be  so  far  xorwarder  on  the  roaa 
to  pleasant  talking.  The  French  pay  ^reat 
attention  to  this ;  and  ever}'  one  acquainted 
with  Parisian  society  must  have  found  that 
the  French  are  more  fiuniliar  with  the  ma» 
chinery  of  dialogue  than  we  are.  We  may 
also  look  to  general  education  for  other  as- 
sistance. Bdfore  education  was  spread  at 
all,  manv  persons,  and  especially  women, 
were  ^eluded  from  taking  the  amateur  in- 
terest in  learned  and  scientific  subjects  that 
is  so  pleasant  to  the  person  feeling  it,  and 
so  stimulating  to  the  person  perceiving  it. 
When  education  was  only  just  beginning 
its  first  fruit  was  pe^ntic,  and  it  was  su^ 
posed  that  nothLngbut boarding-school  omni- 
science could  quaufy  any  one  to  talk.  Now 
we  have  got  a  step  forward,  and  we  know 
the  gain  and  the  limits  of  popular  knowledge. 
The  range  of  conversation  is  thus  extended, 
while  its  pitch  is  kept  at  a  decent  level  of 
real  or  ironical  humility.  The  next  genera^ 
tion  may  possibly  converse  rather  better  than 
we  do ;  but  at  the  same  time  we  hope  it  will 
not  suppose  there  was  no  talk  in  our  day. 
As  Toudistone  says,  our  conversation  is  a 
"poor  thing,  but  it  is  our  own ; "  and  there 
is  not  perluips  so  much  difierence  between 
die  conversation  of  one  age  and  axiotber  at 
literary  antiquaries  suppose 
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From  The  Spectator. 
CAPTAIN  BURTON^S  TRAVELS  IN   EAST- 
ERN AND   CENTRAL  AFRICA.^ 

Captain  Burton's  march  of  a  thousand 
miles  into  the  heart  of  C^tral  Afdca  may 
well  be  classed  amongst  the  boldest  and 
most  successful  achievements  in  the  annals 
of  inland  discovery.  Undertaken  in  the  face 
of  the  most  formidable  difficulties,  and  scan- 
tily aided  by  a  ^vemment  grant  of  money, 
it  was  accomphshed  with  a  steadfast  spirit 
of  self-devotion,  natural  indeed  to  Engli^ 
hearts  of  oak,  but  such  as  the  best  of  mem 
have  never  surpassed.  Its  results,  imme- 
diate and  prospective,  are  of  exceeding  value. 
Captain  Burton  has  settled  a  carding  ques- 
tion in  African  geography  by  actual  survey 
of  the  great  central  lake,  never  before  visited 
by  Europeans,  and  whmof  there  had  existed 
among  tnem  for  more  than  three  centuries  a 
vague  traditionary  knowledge,  curiously  con- 
fiised  by  the  errors  of  theoretical  conclusion. 
He  has  set  the  first  example  of  successlbl 
conflict  with  the  obstacles  which  narrow  trade 
prejudices  have  hitherto  thrown  in  the  way 
of  free  intercourse  between  Zanzibar  and  die 
far  interior«(  he  has  shown  how  the  thousand 
miles  of  the  slave-path  may  be  converted 
into  a  busy  highway  for  legitimate  com- 
merce, and  thus  he  has  contributed  more 
than  anv  man  of  his  generation,  one  alone 
excepted,  to  hasten  the  spontaneous  extinc- 
tion of  the  slave-trade. 
^  The  purpose  of  Captain  Burton's  expedi- 
tion, as  specified  by  him  in  his  accepted  pro- 
posol  to  the  Geo^phical  Societv,  was  pri- 
marily to  ascertain  the  limits  of  the  "  Sea  of 
Ujiji>  or  Unyamwezi  Lake,"  and  secondarily 
to  determine  the  exportable  produce  of  the 
interior  and  the  ethnography  of  its  tribes. 
It  was  no  part  of  his  design  to  explore  the 
sources  of  the  White  Nile,  and  he  leaves  to 
his  sole  companion,  Captain  Speke,  the  un- 
divided ^lory,  whatever  it  may  be,  which  is 
due  to  his  intrepid  ipse  dixit  that  the  Bahr 
el  Abiad  issues  from  a  part  of  LflJieNjranza, 
which  he,  Captain  Speke,  saw  onl^  m  im- 
amnation,  but  never  with  his  bodily  eyes. 
What  Captain  Burton  undertook  to  do,  that 
ho  did ;  and  it  was  a  work  that  demanded 
both  caution  and  courage,  for  it  was  opposed 
to  the  prejudices  not  only  of  the  native  tribes, 
but  of  the  traders  on  the  ooast-^-CSiristianSy 
Hindus  of  Cutch,  Arabs,  and  mongrels. 
TheyaU  dreaded  nothing  so  much  as  the 
competition  which  might  result  from  Uirow- 
ing  open  the  country,  not  perceiving  that 
the  development  of  its  resources  would  ben- 
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efit  all  concerned  in  its  traffic.  In  1845,  M. 
Maizan,  the  first  European  known  to  have 
penetrated  be^rond  the  seaboard,  was  mur^ 
dered  at  the  instigation  of  this  same  mer- 
cantile community  {  and  that  of  Kilwa  had, 
only  the  year  before  Captain  Burton's  ar- 
rival, caused  the  Wangindo  savages  to  mur- 
der an  Arab  merchant  who  ventured  to  lay 
open  the  interior.  To  protect  the  expedition 
from  a  similar  fate,  it  was  furnished  with  a 
Baloch  guard,  every  man  as  valiant  as  An- 
cient PistoL  A  gang  of  porters  and  thirty 
asses  were  procured  to  carry  baggage  and 
African  specie,  consisting  oi  cotton,  cloth, 
brass-wire,  and  beads,  of  which  a  total  of 
seventy  loads  were  expended  in  one  year  and 
nine  months.  The  vmole  retinue,  asses  and 
all,  behaved  according  to  their  nature,  that 
is  to  say,  as  badly  as  possible ;  and,  during 
the  upward  journey,  tnere  was  not  a  soul  in 
the  caravan,  from  its  half-caste  Arab  leader 
to  the  veriest  pauper,  that  did  not  desert,  or 
attempt  to  desert. 

The  journey  began  from  Kaole,  a  little 
port  on  the  mainland  opposite  the  island  of 
Zanzibar,  nominally  on  the  27th  of  June, 
1867,  but  according  to  African  custom  it  was 
not  until  after  three  starts  and  little  goes  on 
as  many  successive  days  that  the  expedition 
was  definitively  on  the  march.  On  tiie  8th 
of  July  it  entered  the  Valley  of  Death  and 
the  Home  of  Hunger — the  malarious  river 
plain  of  the  Eingani,  where  both  the  Eng- 
lishmen soon  became  so  weak  through  sick- 
ness that  they  could  hardly  stand,  and  at 
last  were  stricken  with  the  fever  that,  except* 
ing  a  few  intervals  of  convalescence,  appears 
to  nave  been  their  almost  constant  compan- 
ion during  the  remainder  of  their  painful 
wanderings.  In  Captain  Burton's  case  this 
first  attack  was  attended  with  a  curious 
symptom ;  he  had  '*  during  the  fever  fit,  and 
often  for  hours  afterwards,  a  queer  convic* 
tion  of  divided  identity,  never  ceasing  to  be 
two  persons  that  generally  thwarted  and  op- 
posed each  other.^  The  maritime  region, 
the  first  of  the  five  traversed  by  the  expedi** 
tion,  is  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles 
broad,  and  terminates  at  Zungomero,  the 
fifreat  centre  of  traffic  on  the  eastern,  as  *are 
Unyanyembe  and  Ujiji  in  the  middle  and 
western  regions. 

"  The  same  attractions  which  draw  caravans 
to  Znngomero,  render  it  tho  great  rendczvoos  of 
an  army  of  toatcrs,  who,  whilst  watching  for  the 
arrival  of  tho  ivory  traders,  amuse  themselves 
with  plandering  the  country.  The  plague  has 
now  spread  like  a  flight  of  locusts  over  the  land. 
Tho  Wak'hatu,  a  timid  race,  who,  anlike  the 
Wazaramo,  have  no  saltan  to  gather  round,  ar0 
being  gradually  ousted  from  their  ancient  seats. 
In  a  largo  rillago  thcro  will  seldom  be  more 
than  thlx^e  or  four  families,  who  occupy  the  most 
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miserable  hovels,  all  the  best  haTiog  been  seized 
by  the  touters  or  pulled  down  for  firewood. 
These  men — slaves,  escaped  criminals,  and  free- 
men of  broken  fortunes,  flying  from  misery,  pun- 
ishment, or  death  on  the  coast — are  armed  with 
muskets  and  sabres,  bows  and  spears,  daggers, 
and  knobsticks.    They  carry  ammunitio;i,  and 
thus  are  too  strong  for  the   country  people. 
When  rough  language  and  threats  fail,  the  lev- 
elled barrel  at  once  establishes  the  right  to  a 
man's  house  and  property,  to  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren.   If  money  runs  short,  a  village  is  fired  by 
night,  and  the  people  are  sold  off  to  the  first 
caravan.    In  some  parts  the  pattering  of  mus- 
ketry is  incessant,  as  it  ever  was  in  the  turbu- 
lent states  of  Independent  India.    It  is  rarely 
necessary  to  have   recourse    to   violence,  the 
Wak'hutu,  believing  their  tyrants  to  bo  emissa- 
ries, as  they  represent  themselves,  from  his  high- 
ness the  sultan,  and  the  chief  nobles  of  Zanzi- 
bar, offer  none  but  the  most  passive  resistance, 
hidiitg  their  families  and  herds  in  the  bush.  Thus 
it  happens  that  towards  the  end  of  the  year 
nothhig  but  a  little  grain  can  be  purchased  in  a 
land  of  marvellous  fertility.  .  .  .  The  reader 
will  readily  perceive  that  he  is  upon  the  slave- 
path,  so  difierent  from  travel  amongst  the  free 
and  independent  tribes  of  Southern  Africa.   The 
traffic  practically  annihilates  every  better  feel- 
ing of  unman  nature.    Yet,  thougn  the  state  of 
the  Wak'hutu  appears  pitiable,  the  traveller 
cannot  practise  pity :  he  is  ever  in  the  dilemma 
of  maltreating  or  being  maltreated.    Were  ho 
to  deal  civilly  and  liberally  with  this  people  he 
would  starve :  it  is  vain  to  offer  a  price  for  even 
the  necessaries  of  life ;  it  would  certainly  be  re- 
fused because  more  is  wanted,  and  so  on  beyond 
the  bounds  of  possibility.    Thus,  if  the  touter 
did  not  seize  a  house,  he  would  never  be  allowed 
to  take  shelter  in  it  from  the  storm ;  if  he  did 
not  enforce  a  *  corvdc,'  he  must  labor  beyond  his 
strength  with  his  own  hands ;  and  if  he  did  not 
firo  a  villa^  and  sell  the  villagers,  ho  mi^ht  die 
of  hanger  m  the  midst  of  plenty.    Such  in  this 
province  are  the  action  and  reaction  of  the  evil." 

,_  Quitting  that  hot-bed  of  pestilence,  Zun- 

fomero,  the  expedition  arriyed  after  a  five 
ours'  march  at  the  verge  of  the  mountains 
of  Usagara,  constituting  the  second  region, 
where  strength  and  heaulh  returned  to  them 
as  if  by  magic,  and  they  rerelled  in  the  pure 
sweet  mountain  air  and  the  aspect  of  clear 
blue  skies  which  lent  their  tints  to  highland 
ridges  well  wooded  with  Tarious  greens : — 

"  Pursuing  our  march  on  the  next  day,  I  wit- 
nessed a  curious  contrast  In  this  strange  Afri- 
can nature,  which  is  ever  in  extremes,  and  where 
extremes  ever  meet,  wherc  grace  and  beauty  are 
seldom  seen  without  a  sudden  change  to  a  hide- 
ous grotesqucncss.  A  splendid  view  charmed 
me  in  the  morning.  Above  lay  a  sky  of  purest 
azure,  flaked  with  fleecy  opal-tinted  vapors  float- 
ing high  in  the  empyrean,  and  catching  the  first 
roseate  smiles  of  the  onrisen  sun.  Long  lines, 
one  bluer  than  the  other,  broken  by  castellated 
crags  and  towers  of  most  picturesque  form,  gir- 
dled the  far  horizon ;  the  nearer  heights  were  of 


a  purplish-brown,  and  snowy  mists  hung  like 
glaciers  about  their  folds.  The  plain  was  a 
park  in  autumn,  burnt  tawny  by  the  sun,  patched 
with  a  darker  hue  whero  the  people  were  firii^ 
the  grass — a  party  was  at  work  merrily,  osif 
preparing  for  an  English  harvest-home — to  start 
the  animals,  to  promote  the  growth  of  a  youngs 
crop,  and,  snch  is  the  popular  belief,  to  attract 
rain.  CaJabashes,  Palmyras,  Tomarinds,  and 
clumps  of  evergreen  trees  were  scattered  over 
the  scene,  each  stretching  its  lordly  arms  OTcr 
subject  circlets  of  deep  dew-fed  verdure.  Here 
the  dove  cooed  loudly,  and  the  guinea-fowl  ran^ 
its  wild  cry,  whilst  the  peewit  chattered  in  the 
open  stubble,  and  a  little  martin,  the  prettiest 
of  its  kind,  contrasted  by  its  nimble  dartings 
along  the  ground  with  the  condor  wheeling^ 
slowly  through  the  upper  air.  The  most  grace- 
ful of  animals,  the  zebra  and  the  antelope, 
browsed  in  the  distance :  now  they  stood  to  gaxe 
upon  the  long  lino  of  porters,  then,  after  leisurely 
pacing,  with  retrospeetivo  glances,  in  an  oppo- 
site direction,  they  halted  motionless  for  a  mo- 
ment, faced  about  once  mora  to  satiate  curios- 
ity, and  lastly,  terrified  by  their  own  fancy,  they 
bounded  in  ncochcts  over  the  plain." 

"  About  noon  the  fair  scene  vanished  as  if  by 
enchantment  We  suddenly  turned  northward 
into  a  tangled  mass  of  tall  fetid  reeds,  rank  jun- 
gle and  forest*  with  its  decaying  tniaks  encroach- 
ing upon  the  hole-pierced  goat-track  that  alg- 
zaged  towards  the  Myombo  River.  ....  After 
the  fiery  sun  and  tlie  dry  atmosphere  of  die 
plains,  the  sudden  effect  of  the  dank  and  clammy 
chill,  the  result  of  exceeding  evaporation,  under 
the  impervious  shades  that  Tine  tlio  river  banks, 
was  overpowering.  In  such  places  one  feels  as 
if  poisoned  by  miasma ;  a  shudder  runs  through 
the  frame ;  and  a  cold  perspiration,  like  the  pre- 
lude for  a  fainting  fit,  breaks  from  the  brow. 
Unloading  the  asses,  and  fording  the  stream,  we 
ascended  the  left  bank,and  occupied  a  knud, 
with  fires  still  smoking,  on  its  summit.  Tbonj^ 
another  porter  was  left  behind  with  smaU-poz,  I 
had  little  dlfiSculty  with  the  luggage  on  this 
march  :  the  more  i  worked  the  men,  the  harder 
they  worked.  Besides,  they  seldom  fell  sick  on 
the  road,  though  often  prostrated  when  halting, 
a  pheomenon  which  my  companion  explained 
by  their  hard  eating  and  little  exercise  when 
stationary,  and  which  Said  bin  Salim  more  mer- 
cifully attributed  to  the  fatigue  and  exposure  of 
the  journey  taking  effect  when  the  excitement 
had  passed  away." 

Seventeen  dayV  marching  through  this 
highland  region  Drought  them  to  the  foot  of 
the  first  gradient  of  the  terrible  Bubc^o 
Pass,  where  "trembling  with  ague,  with 
swimming  heads,  ears  deafened  by  weakness, 
and  limbs  that  would  hardly  support  us,  we 
contemplated  with  a  dogged  despdr  the  ap- 
parently perpendicular  path  that  ignored  a 
zigzag,  and  the  ladders  of  root  and  boulder, 
hemmed  in  witii  tangled  vegetation  up  which 
we  and  our  starving,  drooping  asses  were 
about  to  toil/'  It  was  accomplished  in  about 
six  hours,  ani  a  second  step,  as  steep  but 
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shorter  than  the  Pass  Terrible,  led  them  to 
the  Little  Rubeho,  the  summit  of  the  third 
and  westernmost  range  of  the  Usagara 
Moimtainsy  raised  five  thousand  seven  hun- 
dred feet  above  the  sea-level.  At  its  foot 
lies  Ugogo,  which  gives  name  to  the  third 
region,  an  arid  plateau  extending  in  breadth 
one  hundred  miles.  It  is  a ''  no  man's  land  " 
peopled  by^a  mongrel  race,  and  infested  bv 
four  sultans,  greedy  exacters  of  black  maiL 
The  unfriends  of  the  expedition  at  Zanzibar 
had  prophesied  that  it  would  never  pass 
Ugogo,  and  it  was  only  by  a  nice  chance  that 

^  the  prediction  was  not  verified,  for  malevo- 
lent reports  had  been  spread  to  the  effect 
that  the  white  men  were  magicians  who 
would  work  all  sorts  of  mischief  upon  the 
country,  and  next-  vear  return  and  seize  it. 
"  Fortunately  for  the  expedition,  several  sci- 
ons of  the  race  saw  the  light  safely  during 
our  transit  of  Ugogo :  had  an  accident  oc- 
curred to  a  few  babies  or  calves,  our  return 
through  the  country  would  have  been  diffi- 
cult and  dangerous." 

The  fourth  region  traversed  by  the  expe- 
dition was  Unyamwezi,  the  garden  of  Cen- 
tral Litcrtropical  Africa,  which  Captain  Bur- 
ton identifies  with  the  far-famed  "  Land  of 
the  Moon."  Native  tradition,  corroborated 
by  the  concurrent  testimony  of  African  trav- 
ellers in  the  seventeenth  century,  declares 
that  it  was  formerly  the  seat  of  a  great  em- 
pire united  under  a  single  despot.    It  b 

»  now  broken  into  petty  divisions  each  ruled  by 
its  own  tjTant,  whose  authority  never  ex- 
tends beyond  five  marches.  When  near  the 
Western  limit  of  this  region.  Captain  Bur- 
ton was  struck  with  pardysis,  from  the  ef- 
fects of  which  he  did  not  wholly  recover  for 
more  than  a  year.  But  he  was  not  the  man 
to  be  stopped  b^  any  thing  short  of  death 
from  the  completion  of  his  work,  and  in  ten 
days  after  the  attack  he  again  bestrode  his 
ass.  He  now  entered  upon  the  fifth  and 
last  region,  the  trough  of  the  Great  Central 
Depression  the  existence  of  which  like  that 
of  the  gold  deposits  in  Australia,  was  first 
surmised  by  Sir  Roderick  Murchison,  and 
was  indicated  in  his  Address  of  1852  to  the 
Geographical  Society.  On  the  13th  of  Feb- 
ruary, ISoS,  seven  months  and  seventeen 
days  after  his  departure  from  the  coast.  Cap- 
tain Burton  looked  down  from  the  summit  of 
a  steep  and  stony  hill  on  Lake  Tanganyika, 
the  "  Sea  of  UjijL" 

"  *  What  is  that  streak  of  light  which  lies  be- 
low  1 '  I  inquired  of  Seedy  Bombny.  *  I  am 
of  opinion,'  qnoih  Bombay,  'that  that  is  the 
water.'  I  gazed  in  dismay  ;  the  remains  of  ray 
blindness,  tbo  veil  of  trees,  and  a  broad  ray  of 
taashino  illominating  bat  one  reach  of  the  Lake, 
bad  shrunk  its  fair  proportions.  Somewhat  pre- 
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maturely  I  began  to  lament  my-folly  in  having 
risked  life  and  lost  health  for  so  poor  a  prize,  to 
curse  Arab  cxag^ration,  and  to  ))roposc  an  im- 
mediate rctnm  with  a  view  of  exploring  the  Ny- 
anza,  or  Nothem  Lake.  Advancin;^,  however,  a 
few  yards  the  whole  scene  suddenly  burst  upon 
my  view,  filling  me  with  admiration,  wonder, 
and  delight. 

"Nothing,  in  sooth,  could  bo  more  pictur- 
esque than  this  first  view  of  the  Tanganyika 
Lake,  as  it  lay  in  the  lap  of  the  mountains, 
basking  in  the  gorgeoas  tropical  sunshine.  .  .  . 
Truly,  it  was  a  revel  for  soul  and  sight  I  For- 
getting toils,  dangers,  and  the  doubtfulness  of 
return,  I  felt  willing  to  endure  double  what  I 
had  endured  ;  and  all  the  party  seemed  to  join 
with  me  in  joy." 

Ujiji,  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  lake 
where  the  expedition  fixed  its  head-quarters, 
is  the  great  mart  for  slaves  and  ivory.  The 
price  of  the  human  commodity  varies  widely, 
but  within  such  limits  that  the  trade  in  it 
realizes  nearly  500  per  cent  at  Zanzibar. 
The  shores  of  the  lakeVere  explored  as  far  as 
practicable ;  a  considerable  portion  of  them 
was  laid  down  on  the  map  from  actual  sur- 
vey, and  the  rest  approximately  from  infor- 
mation carefully  collected  from  the  native 
traders.  This  being  done  the  expedition  re- 
traced its  steps  to  the  coast.  The  return 
journey  was  like  the  advance,  full  of  toil, 
suffering,  and  distracting  cares ;  but  its 
leader  was  now  armed  with  an  inward  talis- 
man against  all  fortuitous  troubles.  Well  is 
he  entitled  to  say,  "  I  felt  the  proud  con- 
sciousness of  having  done  my  best,  under 
conditions  from  beginning  to  end  the  worst 
and  the  most  unpromising,  and  that  what- 
ever future  evils  Fate  might  have  in  store 
for  me,  it  could  not  rob  me  of  the  meed  won 
by  the«hardships  and  sufferings  of  tho  past." 

But  something  more  than  the  "  superbia 
qutesita  meritis  "  is  due  to  the  doer  of  such, 
great  things,  to  the  possessor  of  such  ad- 
mirable acquirements  and  faculties  as  meet, 
in  rare  combination,  in  the  person  of  Cap- 
tain Burton.  Among  the  readers  of  his  in- 
teresting and  brilliant  book  there  will  be  few, 
we  imagine,  who  will  not  revert  with  pain 
and  wonder  to  the  first  paragraph  of  his 
preface,  in  which  he  apologizes  for  delayed 

Eublication  on  the  pounds  of  "  the  impaired 
ealth,  the  depression  of  spirits,  and  worse 
still  the  annoyance  of  official  correspondence, 
which  to  me  nave  been  the  sole  results  of  Af^ 
rican  Exploration^^  Can  it  be  a  matter  of 
much  difficulty  to  provide  a  suitable  reward 
for  a  man  to  whom  no  reward  would  be  so 
welcome  as  one  which  should  involve  oppor- 
tunities for  promoting  the  honor  and  aavan- 
tage  of  his  coimtij  bv  serA'ices  which  he  is 
preeminently  qualified  to  render  ? 
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From  The  Saturday  Beyieiv. 
IMITATION  LORDS. 
It  is  a  great  thing  for  plehdans  to  get  an 
occasionaf  glimpse  of  the  inner  life  of  tne  ar- 
istocracy.   English  society  is  so  exclusive, 
English  habits  are  so  reserved,  that  but  for 
that  blessed  institution,  the  Insolvent  Court, 
this  valuable  addition  to  the  common  stock 
of  useful  kuQwledge  would  be  unattainable. 
If  it  were  not  for  that  revealer  of  all  secrets, 
the  "  detaining  creditor,"  we  should  never 
know  how  the  pecuniary  problems  which  con- 
Tulsc  our  vulgar  homes  are  disposed  of  in 
baronial  halls,  or  how  far  the  humble  plant 
of  natural  affection  can  thrive  in  the  icy  cli- 
mate of  those  lordly  altitudes.    Here  we 
have,  in  the  simple  prose  of  the  Insolvent 
Ck)urt,  the  habits  of  the  caste  so  often  de- 
scribed by  Mr.  Bright  as  wrapt  up  in  luxury 
and  debauched  by  opulence,  spread  out  be- 
fore us  with  the  homely  minuteness  of  a 
monkish  chronicle.    Travellers  in  an  un- 
known country  are  apt  to  make  up  their 
chapter  on  "Manners  and  Customs^'  from 
a  collection  of  sincle  instances.    If  we  were 
to  adopt  this  meUiod  of  ascertaining  facts, 
we  should  infer  that  it  was  the  habit  of  Eng- 
lish Peers  to  maintain  their  younger  sons, 
up  to  the  time  of  their  majority,  on  £12  a- 
ycar  and  their  keep — a  housemaid's  ordinary 
wages ;  and  that  it  was  their  practice  to  send 
them  to  college  with  £100  a-year,  which  is 
a  little  more  than  the  lowest  sum  on  which 
a  servitor  can  live.    There  would  be  no  dif- 
ficulty in  assigning  motives  for  this  peculiar 
treatment  of  younger  children  in  a  class 
struggling  so  cmulously  to  heap  riches  round 
their  titles.    It  is  the  wholesome  instinct  of 
accumulation  run  mad.    It  was  the  same 
feeling  that,  in  the  old  noblesse  of  l^rance, 
would  lead  fathers,  for  generation  after  gen- 
eration, to  consign  their  children — all  except 
the  heir  of  the  house — ^to  a  monastery's  living 
tomb.    Unfortimately,  in  England  we  have 
no  monasteries,  and  therefore  there  is  no 
dust-hole  into  which  a  peer  can  shoot  such 
rubbish  as  youngjer  chiloren,  except  a  public 
office,  or  a  family  living.    Faihng  these, 
there  remains  no  resource  but  to  let  them 
roll  down  those  easy  steps  to  ruin — ^the  Uni- 
versity tailor,  the  money-lender,  and  the 
JaiL    After  all,  it  is  only,  in  a  more  linger- 
ing fashion,  drowning  all  the  puppies  of  a 
litter  except  one. 

Whether,  in  producing  the  results  which 
this  wretched  talc  discloses,  the  Duke  of 
Leeds  has  acted  after  the  traditions  of  his 
order  or  only  after  his  own  noble  instincts, 
is  hardly  worth  inquiring.  It  is  no  business 
of  ours  to  decide  for  him  what  amount  of 
savinp;  will  make  it  worth  his  while  to  brave 
the  discredit  of  being  represented  in  the  cells 
of  Cambridge  jaiL    The  case  has  a  bearing 


of  a  more  public  and  general  kind.  It  hbU 
urally  suggests  reflections  upon  the  status  of 
the  mock  nobility  of  which  this  insolvent  Is 
a  member.  It  would  not  be  right  to  wonnd 
feelings  by  recalling  names  which  the  publio 
has  forgotten;  but  any  one  who  has  paid 
much  attention  to  the  aristocratic  peccadil- 
loes which  in  recent  years  have  been  dis- 
closed to  the  public  eye  by  judicial  proceed- 
ings, wiU  have  noticed  that  these  lacldand 
titles,  these  lords  without  a  lordship,  seem  to 
have  a  peculiar  attraction  for  moral  and  pe* 
cuniary  csdandres.  We  have  not  a  word  to 
say  against  the^  peerage.  It  has  definite 
functions  which  it  has  fulfilled  to  the  tads- 
faction  of  the  mass  of  Englishmen.  What- 
ever philosophers  may  think  of  its  "  anom- 
aly," we  have  come  to ,  look  upon  it  as  a 
practical  and  valuable  court  of  appeal  on  the 
not  unfrequent  occasions  when  the  capridout 
and  wayward  House  of  Commons  is  treach- 
erous to  its  trust.  The  plea  that  is  available 
for  the  peers  is,  in  a  secondary  degree,  avail- 
able for  th^ir  heirs.  Elder  sons,  if  not  im* 
mediately,  are  at  least  prospectively,  usdSoL 
But  none  of  these  considerations  apply  to 
the  titular  and  shadowy  lordship  that  is  at- 
tributed in  courtesy  to  a  certain  class  of 
younger  sons.  They  are  no  genuine  part 
of  the  peerage,  for  they  have  none  oi  the 
functions  which  make  tne  peerage  a  reality* 
They  are  the  sutlers  and  camp-followers  of 
the  aristocratic  army,  doing  none  of  its  work, 
and  discrediting  it  by  their  excesses.  If 
any  thing  with  a  handle  to  its  name  ^cU  into 
a  police  court  or  insolvent  court,  it  is  pret^ 
sure  to  be  one  of  these  imitation  lordi. 
They  are  to  be  found  in  abundance  in  all  the 
softer  and  less  creditable  walks  of  life — in 
all  the  professions  which  give  the  pretence 
without  the  reality  or  the  rewards  of  laboc 
They  form  a  ^;reat  feature  of  the  ornameitta]« 
as  contradistm^ished  to  the  useful,  portion 
of  the  army.  They  conmgate  about  the 
Court,  clothed  in  <]uaint  dresses,  and  ealHng 
themselves  by  ouainter  names,  and  charged 
with  no  particular  duty  except  that  of  sctix^ 
as  the  properties  of  a  pageant.  They  s^ne 
most  in  the  lower  walks  of  diplomacy,  where 
the  peculiar  structure  of  their  minds  gives 
them  an  unapproachable  command  of  small- 
talk.  Naturally,  they  appear  at  their  worst 
when  some  untoward  freak  of  fortune  tosses 
them  up  into  the  House  of  Commons. 

Yet  they  are  more  sinned  against  than  sin- 
ning. They  hold  a  position  in  English  so- 
ciety to  which  no  other  class  in  the  commo- 
nity  is  condemned.  They  have  all  the  dis- 
abilities and  none  of  the  advantages  of  rank 
and  wealth.  They  are  the  only  set  of  m&a, 
to  whom  idleness  is  prescribed  by  the  con- 
ventionalities of  the  English  worldL  In  tfak 
country,  activity,  in  a  greater  or  less  degreei 


IMITATION  LORDS. 


18  the  normal  condition  of  both  the  wealthy 
and  the  poor.  The  poor  man  must  work 
that  he  may  live.  The  rich  man  finds  that 
bis  wealth  surrounds  him  with  duties  and  be- 
sets him  with  calls  which,  eyen  if  he  had  the 
inclination,  he  has  seldom  the  courage  to 
evade.  But  the  cadet  lord  has  neither  wealth 
nor  work.  The  accumulating  maxims  of  his 
order  deprive  him  of  the  maintenance  which 
the  younger  son  of  an  affluent  father  would 
conmionly  receive,  and  etiquette  cuts  him  off 
from  the  means  of  self-support.  No  occu- 
pation worthy  of  the  name  is  open  to  him, 
unless  he  degrades  himself  by  taking  orders 
fbr  a  mere  livelihood.  The  only  other  lucra- 
tive professions  are  barred  to  him  by  the 
common  consent  of  the  world.  What  attor- 
ney would  give  a  lord  a  brief?  What  pa- 
tient would  trust  his  body  in  a  lord's  hanos  ? 
And  if  a  lord  was  to  think  of  becoming  a 
merchant's  cleiic,  Mrs.  Grundy  would  go  rav- 
ing mad  upon  the  spot.  The  natural  result 
foDows.  He  is  like  Lord  William  Osborne, 
'<  of  no  profession  or  business."  He  lives 
at  Gogmago^  on  £12  a-year,  '*  doing  no- 
thinff."  Tnis  '*  doing  nothing,"  in  a  young 
genueman  of  an  enterprising  turn  of  mind, 
soon  involves  an  acquaintance  with  dog- 
fenciers  who  procure  money,  and  accommo- 
dating Jews  who  lend  it.  Extensive  deal- 
ings with  a  University  tailor,  ''sumptuous 
breakfasts"  with  "girls"  in  Norfolk  street, 
follow  in  due  course.  It  is  one  of  the  disad- 
vantages of  the  wretched  youth's  position 
that  he  is  universally  credited  with  wealth, 
which  he  neither  has  nor  can  ever  hope  to 
earn.  The  ministers  of  debauchery  know 
better  than  to  discourage  the  reckless  ex- 
travagance of  a  lord.  '  *  All  lords  are  pigeons, 
to  be  plucked  if  possible,"  is  one  of  the  first 
axioms  of  their  cralt.  Even  if  they  happen 
to  have  arrived  at  the  distinction  between  an 
elder  and  a  younger  son,  they  count  on  ex- 
tortine  from  the  head  of  the  house  by  the 
fear  of  shame  that  which  mere  natural  affec- 
tion was  too  weak  to  obtain.  A  nature  so 
callous  to  both  motives  as  that  upon  which 
they  have  stumbled  in  the  present  instance 
is  a  rare  misfortune.  And  so  they  pluck 
pitilessly ;  and  when  the  crash  occurs,  and 
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the  scandal  comes  out  at  last,  the  radical 
newspapers  observe  with  complacency  that 
this  comes  of  a  peerage. 

It  has  nothing  to  do  with  a  peerage,  with 
the  essential  prmciples  of  which  it  has  no 
connexion.  It  comes  of  importing  into  our 
system  one  of  the  worst  features  of  the  for- 
eign aristocracies  to  whose  invariable  failure 
the  success  of  the  English  aristocracy  has 
been  so  marked  a  contrast  The  descent  of 
titles  to  the  poverty-stricken  younger  sons, 
as  well  as  to  the  wealthy  elder,  has  been  the 
root  of  rottenness  which  has  more  than  once 
brought  foreign  aristocracies  to  the  ground. 
It  creates  a  caste  of  titled  paupers,  of  drones 
and  loungers  by  jprofession.  The  English 
peerage,  u  they  wish  to  flourish  as  they  have 
nitherto  done,  must  make  up  their  minds  to 
let  these  dead  branches  be  struck  off.  In  a 
country  where  rank  cannot  earn  for  itself  a 
subsistence,  the  divorce  between  rank  and 
wealth  cannot  safely  be  maintained.  It  is 
true  that  this  class  of  younger  sons  have  oc- 
casionally risen  to  distinction.  An  analysis 
even  of  recent  ministries  will  show  several 
cases  in  which — ^poverty  not  having  accom- 
panied this  sham  rank — it  has  become  in- 
nocuous, and  has  not  hindered  the  usefulness 
and  eminence  of  its  possessor.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  is  no  ground  for  believing  that 
the  younger  sons  could  not  make  their  own 
liveuhood  for  themselves  as  successfully  as 
any  other  Englishmen,  if  a  fair  field  were 
only  given  them.  But  the  peerage  must 
adopt  either  the  one  measure  or  the  other  if 
they  wish  to  avoid  the  scandals  which  are 
far  more  dangerous  to  their  existence  than 
twenty  years  of  Mr.  Bright's  invectives. 
Either  this  make-believe  nobility  must  be 
abolished,  or  it  must  be  supported  by  the 
competence  without  which  it  becomes  a  nui- 
sance both  to  its  possessor  and  ever}'body 
dse.  As  matters  stand  now,  it  is  a  source 
of  real  danger  to  the  order  with  which  it  is 
professedly  connected.  It  threatens  to  in- 
volve the  genuine  aristocracy  in  the  con- 
tempt which  waits  on  the  dissolute  and  the 
idle ;  and  contempt  to  a  privileged  class  is 
the  certain  herald  of  destruction. 


"  The  CnniSTiJkK's  Ddtt."— Who  was  the 
author  of  a  volaroc  entitled  21^  CAristian't  Duty 
from  the  Sacred  Scriptures  f  It  professes  to  con- 
tain *<  all  that  is  necessary  to  oe  believed  and 


practised  in  order  to  our  eternal  salvation ; " 
was  printed  in  London,  in  1730,  and  was  ro- 

Srinted  in  same  place  in  1822  (8vo.  pp.  304).— 
iotei  and  Querie$,  Abhba. 
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THE   OLDEST   OF   THE    OLD   WORLD. 


From  The  Press. 
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Tht  Oldest  of  the  Old  World.    By  Sophia 
May  Ecklcy.    London :  Bcntley. 

In  some  respects  the  Americans  would 
seem  better  qualified  as  tourists  than  we  are. 
The  contrast  between  home  surroundings 
and  foreign  experience  is  so  much  stronger 
for  them  than  for  us,  that  their  peripatetic 
impressions  arc  both  more  vivid  anu  more 
numerous  than  ours.  There  is  in  European 
civilization — spite  of  the  varieties  which  dis- 
tinguish one  people  from  another — a  certain 
underlying  unity  which  interferes  with  our 
minuter  perception  of  international  difier- 
ences  ana  deadens  the  interest  which  these 
naturally  arouse.  Hence  we  ^nerally  find 
an  Englishman's  account  of  his  European 
travels  less  fresh  and  animated  than  an 
American's.  The  nUadmirari  element  is 
fax  more  common  in  the  former,  brining 
with  it  the  necessity  to  borrow  a  factitious 
attraction  from  forced  brilliancy,  or  from  an 
over-subjective  treatment.  Wnen  we  pass, 
however,  from  European  to  Oriental  lands 
— from  the  theatre  of  living  and  breathing 
history  to  that  of  tradition  and  association — 
the  qualifications  of  the  English  and  Amer- 
ican tourists  seem  to  bo  reversed.  Through 
Greece  and  Rome  the  East  can  claim  a  spir- 
itual connection  with  ourselves  sufficiently 
discernible  to.  awaken  a  certain  sentiment 
of  filial  veneration,  to  which  our  classical 
schooling  has  given  ^atly  enhanced  vivac- 
ity. Historic  tradition  has,  moreover,  for 
us  a  significance  and  an  interest  which  it 
cannot  possess  for  a  parvenu  nation  like  the 
United  States.  We  live,  both  socially  and 
politicallv,  in  close  communion  with  the 
past,  and  find,  therefore,  little  mental  effort 
required  if  we  are  called  upon  to  make  it, 
for  a  time,  our  sole  compamon.  With  our 
transatlantic  kinsfolk  the  reverse  is  the  case. 
Into  their  moral  nature  the  present  and  the 

Sractical  have  penetrated  so  aeeply  that  they 
nd  it  impossible  to  acclimatize  themselves 
to  an  atmosphere  compounded  almost  ex- 
clusively of  tradition  and  association  like 
that  of  the  East.  Mrs.  Sophia  May  Eckley's 
book  is,  in  many  respects,  an  unusually  good 
specimen  of  American  travels.  Its  style  is 
pure  and  grammatical,  and  evidences  of  a 
standard  of  taste  higher  than  ordinary  are 
apparent  throughout  its  pages.  But  it  is 
written  with  a  certain  controlled  fervor — a 
certain  conscious  and  circumscribed  enthu- 
siasm, which  is  peculiarly  national.  Mrs. 
Eckley  seems  constantly  crossed  by  a  slight 
feeling  of  shame  at  her  own  isolation  from 
the  "working-day  world."  "Is  this  Nile 
life,"  she  asks,  "worthy  of  the  name?  Is 
it  not  more  like  a  dream  or  reverie  P    We 


seem  to  have  turned  our  backs  upon  Hfe. 
No  news,  no  last  new  book,  no  reunions !  ** 
The  poetic  faculty  is  by  no  means  wanting 
in  Mrs.  Eckley's  intellectual  organization,— 
it  gives,  indeed,  its  greatest  charm  to  bar 
book.  But  she  is  so  little  conscious  of  this, 
or  imagines  her  readers  so  little  conscious 
of  it,  tnat  she  is  always  apologizing  (or  its 
appearance,  always  volunteering  to  smother 
it  beneath  a  load  of  home-made  utilitarian- 
ism. Now  this  is  not  exactly  the  frame  of 
mind  under  which  one  wishes  to  be  cicero- 
nicd  through  Eg}*pt  and  Palestine.  Nobodj 
cares  to  stand  up  for  the  political  economy 
of  Menes  and  Cheops,  or  to  institute  invidi- 
ous comparisons  between  Thebes  and  New 
York.  What  one  wants  is  a  picture  of  the 
East  with  its  own  local  coloring,  and  steeped 
in  that  weird  atmosphere  which  results  firom 
the  shadowy  light  of  its  past  and  the  sunlit 
gloom  of  its  present  fused  together.  And 
this  Mrs.  Eckley  has  not  given  us,  although 
passages  might  be  cited  in  which  she  shows 
some  real  fitness  for  the  task.  A  noticeable 
feature  of  her  book  is  the  amount  of  ^&nci 
historical  details — ^not,  observe,  of  historical 
allusion — ^introduced  in  it.  We  have  a  briei 
history  of  Malta,  a  sketch  of  the  Crusades, 
a  parallel  between  Egyptian  and  Creek  my- 
thology, a  notice  of  3ie  siege  of  Jerusalem, 
an  account  of  the  medicevsd  persecutions  of 
the  Jews,  and  so  on,  all  ^ven  with  profes- 
sional gravity  and  formahty.  Mrs.  Eckley 
evidently  got  her  Oriental  history  well  up 
^before  she  started — she  has  it,  indeed,  so 
fresh  in  her  memory  that  the  nervous  terrors 
of  a  sandstorm  encountered  in  the  desert  are 
greatly  increased  by  the  reflection  that  the 
army  of  Cambvses  was  destroyed  there,  only 
3662  years  before,  by  a  similar  mishap !  An 
English  traveller  would  have  taken  bis  read- 
ers' acquaintance  with  the  various  subjects 
mentioned  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  would 
only  have  made  use  of  them  allusively.  The 
curriculum  of  American  education  justifies, 
we  suppose,  a  different  treatment  But  the 
effect  IS  to  give  to  Mrs.  Eckley's  book  some- 
thing of  the  air  of  those  instructive  works 
on  geography  and  travels  which  we  present 
to  our  children  on  their  twelfth  birthdar. 
It  is  no  slight  praise  to  add  that "  The  Olo- 
est  of  the  Old  World,"  in  spite  of  these 
drawbacks,  is  pleasant  reading.  Mrs.  Eck- 
ley has  the  secret  of  condensation.  She 
says  very  well  what  she  has  to  say.  A  good 
deal  of  just  and  tender  feeling  makes  its  way 
up  through  the  cultivated  common  aenm 
which  occupies  the  ground;  and  even  her 
practice  of  directly  contrasting  Egyptian  and 
Syrian  social  phenomena  with  those  of  the 
United  States  has  a  certain  fresh  simplicity 
about  it  which  is  not  without  its  charm. 
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CRUELTIES  OF  NAPLES. 
The  Kcv.  G.  W.  Bridges,  formerly  chap- 
lain-general of  Jamaica,  has  written  to  the 
Times,  giving  a  detail  of  what  he  saw  at 
Palermo,  in  1S48,  when  the  inhabitants  were 
in  insurrection.  The  circumstances  are  so 
horrible  that  they  would  scarcely  be  believed 
had  not  Mr.  Bridges  actually  seen  what  he 
describes.  The  revolutionists  broke  into  the 
Police  Palace,  and  on  removing  a  bookcase 
some  fresh-plastered  wall  appeared,  which 
was  quickly  broken  down.  We  give,  in  Mr. 
Bridges'  own  words,  the  particulars  of  what 
was  discovered: — 

'*  The  senses  were  almost  overpowered  by 
the  steaming  effluvia  which  issued  from  seven 
dark  chambers  communicating  with  each 
other,  where,  upon  clearing  the  loopholes,  a 
secreted  scene  of  horror  was  before  us,  such 
as  wants  the  best  testimony  to  be  believed. 
There  lay  human  bodies,  and  the  mutilated 
remains  of  such,  in  every  state  of  death  and 
decay — ^bundles  of  rotting  rags  mingled  with 
bones  and  limbs,  and  film  filled  the  comers 
of  the  smaller  rooms,  chains  hung  riveted  to 
the  walls  above,  whence  some  of  these  remains 
had  dropped  as  they  died — some  still  hold- 
ing in  their  iron  ^sp  the  arms  or  ankles  of 
their  famished  victims.  Skeletons,  almost 
fleshless,  were  piled  upon  others  which  were 
quite  so,  and  placed  on  stone  shelves  which 
had  served  as  their  beds  while  living ;  naked 
bodies,  black  and  pulpy,  were  hidden  be- 
neath others  more  recently  dead,  yet  alive 
with  maggots ;  and,  greater  horror  bUU,  two 
human  bodies  in  writhing  attitudes  were 
hanging  crucified  upon  the  wall  of  the  larg- 
est chamber,  the  reeking,  blood-stain^ 
stones  of  which  held  rusty  spikes  correspond- 
ing to  the  outstretched  hands  and  feet  of 
others  which  had  been  so  suspended,  and 
still  retaining  the  stringy  remains  of  muscles 
torn  to  shreds,  from  which  the  heavier  por- 
tions had  dropped  and  lay  in  heaps  of  pu- 
tridity beneath.  Shrieks  of  indignant  horror 
arose  from  the  infuriate  crowd,  a  portion  of 
wliich  rushed  back  to  the  prison  where  the 
captured  sbirri  were  secured,  brought  them 
out,  and  shot  them  down  on  the  instant. 
Others  remained,  raking  and  searching 
among  the  bones  and  bodies,  examining 
minutely  the  putrid  remnants  of  those  they 
fancied  might  have  been  their  fathers,  broth- 
ers, or  kindred,  who  had  long  been  missing, 
but  whose  fate  they  knew  not.  One  of  the 
sbirri,  whose  life  I  tried  in  vain  to  save,  en- 
deavored to  persuade  me  that  the  suspended 
bodies  were  not  crucified  while  alive,  but 
nailed  there  to  augment  the  tortures  of  the 
living'  prisoners. 

''  I  was  at  that  moment  on  a  visit  to  Mr. 
Marston,  the  American  consul  there,  whoso 
influence  among  the  Sicilians  was  almost 
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equal  to  that  of  our  own  venerable,  talented, 
and  hiffhiy  respected  consul,  Mr.  Goodwin, 
and  adjoining  whose  house  was  the  prison 
into  which  we  had  seen  the  forty-eight  sbirri, 
the  hated  spies  and  torturers  under  the  Nca- 

Eolitan  system  of  police,  just  then  humanely 
rought  to  save  them  from  the  raging  ven- 
geance of  the  infuriate  mob.  With  that 
prentleman  I  immediately  joined  the  return- 
ing crowd,  curious  to  see  the  place  where 
they  had  been  captured,  which  was  at  the 
distance  of  some  streets;  and  when  we 
reached  it  we  found  the  excited  populace 
venting  their  harmless  indignation  by  merely 
throwing  from  its  windows  the  pajpers,  books, 
and  furniture,  until  their  attention  seemed 
to  be  drawn  to  a  portion  of  the  building  into 
which  they  had  not  penetrated — ^had  not,  in 
fact,  discovered  any  visible  entrance.  It 
was  soon,  however,  found  and  forced,  as  has 
been  describe^,  and  the  scene  then  disclosed 
within  excited  such  a  fresh  outbreak  of  quite 
uncontrollable  fury,  as  threatened  that  foul 
and  horrible  outrage  which  actually  ensued, 
and  which,  for  our  own  safety,  called  us 
homeward,  past  the  prison  where  the  sbirri 
were  secured,  but  not  before  we  had  time  to 
realize  the  astounding  scene  before  us,  which 
impressed  us  with  the  idea  that  the  ill-fated 
apologist  for  the  bodies  affixed  to  the  wall 
spoke  false  in  the  vain  hope  of  saving  his 
hfe,  inasmuch  as  they  hung  there  loosely, 
and  crouching  almost  on  the  floor,  their  flex- 
ible weight  bearing  them  down  for  below 
the  points  of  suspension,  in  writhing  atti- 
tudes, such  as  aspiring  suflerers  might  be 
supposed  to  die  in,  and  which  would  not,  we 
imagined,  be  the  case  had  they  been  nailed 
up  as  rigid  corpses. 

"  We  noticca,  moreover,  that  some  of  the 
rooms,  all  opening  into  each  other,  appeared 
to  have  been  used  as  mere  chamcl  chambers 
— not  uncommon  in  Sicilian  houses  and  con- 
vents— their  tiers  of  stone  shelves  mostly 
piled  with  bones  and  raffs ;  others,  especially 
the  largest,  seemed  aQuipted  to  living  sub- 
jects, for  there  stood  vessels,  or  the  remains 
of  them,  evidently  used  for  food  and  water 
— sufficient  proof  of  what  had  been  so  lonff 
transacting  there!  However,  we  hastened 
homewards,  soon  heard  the  volleys  of  mus- 
ketry which  disposed  of  the  wretched  sbirri, 
and  met  the  shrieking  mob  of  men,  and, 
alas!  women,  triumphantly  bearing  on  poles 
and  bayonets  their  bleeding  heads  and  dis- 
severed limbs,  with  wild  expressions  of  the 
most  savage  execration  —  admitting,  cer- 
tainly, of  no  palliation  except  in  the  fright- 
ful provocation— the  maddening,  the  over- 
powering conviction  that  they  were  thus 
avenging  the  blood  of  their  own  parents, 
children,  or  relatives,  who  had  so  long  been 
missing,  and  whose  fate  had  been  till  now  a 
mystery.** 
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From  Tbe  Press,  80  Jane. 
MEETIKQ  OF  THE  DEAD  KINGS. 
Kino  Jebome  is  dead,  and  his  mortal  re- 
mains are  not  to  be  gathered  to  those  g(  his 
fillers.    The  humble  Bonaparte  of  Corsica 
moulders  in  his  grave  at  Ajaccio ;  and  prob- 
^ly  a  stately  cenotaph  may  yet  be  erected 
to  his  memory  as  the  father  of  a  race  of 
kings  who  have  ^ayed  a  mighty  ^art  in  the 
recent  history  of  Europe.    But  it  is  France, 
the  country  of  their   adoption,  and  virith 
whose  destmies  their  kingly  career  has  been 
associated,  that  is  to  give  a  suitable  resting- 
place  to  their  remains.    At  the  yery  time 
when  the  first  Napoleon  was  bom,  France 
was  in  process  of  conquering  the  rugged  isl- 
and of  his  birth;  and  Corsica,  conquered, 
speedily  avenged  herself  by  giving  a  ruler 
to  the  great  nation  which  haa  added  her  to 
its  dominions.     The  last  of  that  illustrious 
family  has  now  succumbed  to  the  law  of  na- 
ture; and  Jerome  Bonaparte,  ex-king  of 
Westphalia,  brother  of  the  first  and  uncle  of 
tiie  second  emperor  of  the  French,  is  by  and 
by  to  be  entoxnbed  in  the  old  resting-place 
of  the  kings  of  France  at  St  Denis.    And 
others,  too,  of  the  dead  kings,  it  is  said,  are 
going  there.    Napoleon  the  Great  is  to  be 
conveyed  from  the  Invalides  to  that  royal 
xesting-place.    His  hapless  young  son,  the 
Duke  ox  Reichstadt,  will  follow,  as  soon  as 
another  campaign  shall  have  humbled  Aus- 
tria to  consent  to  the  surrender  of  his  coffin. 
And  the  Bourbon  and  Orleanist  femilies, 
also,  are  invited  to  allow  the  mortal  remains 
of  their  two  exiled  kings  to  be  restored  to 
France,  and  deposited  in  state  at  St.  Denis. 
It  will  be  a  strange  and  memorable  meeting 
of  the  royal  dead.    It  is  a  strange  fact  that 
•ince  1793,  when  the  headless  b^y  of  Louis 
XVL  was  consigned  to  a  malefactor's  grave, 
not  one  of  the  successive  sovereigns  has  died 
or  been  buried  in  France.    England,  Ger- 
maiiy,  Austria,  and  far  St.  Helena  received 
their  remains ;  and  it  seemed  as  if  Franco 
had  proscribed  royalty  even  in  death.  Now, 
however,  all  that  is  to  be  changed.    Eng- 
land, ever  first  in  generosity,  twenty  years 
ago  gave  back  the  great  emperor  to  France. 
And  now  his  nephew  is  about  to  convey  him 
in  state  to  St.  Denis,  and  surround  him  with 
the  dead  of  his  own  and  of  other  royal  lines. 
We  say  again,  it  will  be  a  strange  meeting. 
Charles  X.  and  Louis  Philippe  are  to  lie  side 
by  side  with  Napoleon  L  and  his  uncrowned 
son  and  less  illustrious  brother.    The  last  of 
the  monarchs  of  France  who  ruled,  or  who 
fJEmded  he  ruled,  by  ''divine  right,** — ^the 
Bourgeois  King  who  assumed  a  position  be- 
tween the  old  doctrine  and  the  new, — and 
the  first  great  emperor,  who  made  himself 
the  representative  of  the  principle  of  *'  uni- 
Tetsal  Mifixage," — as  well  as  his  ton  who, 


though  uncrowned,  is  now  recognized  as  the 
second  of  the  dynasty,— are  ell  to  meet  cof- 
fined in  the  dim  cloisters  of  St.  Denis.  Roy- 
alty is  to  be  made  sacred  agdn  in  France, 
whoever  were  its  representatives.  And  in 
this  gathering  together  of  the  ro^^al  dead,  do 
we  not  behold  a  preparation  for  nis  own  ob- 
seouies  by  him  who  still  occupies  the  throne 
of  France  P 

This  contemplated  reunion  of  tbe  roral 
dead  of  France  is  as  significant  in  its  design 
as  it  will  be  memorable  if  accomplished. 
Louis  Napoleon  desires  to  "  close  the  Bevo- 
lution"  and  found  a  dynasty.  His  uncle 
had  the  same  aim,  and  failed.  The  nephew 
renews  the  attempt  under  more  favorable 
auspices.  Contemplating  the  history  of  tiie 
world— recoffnizing  that  years  are  but  as 
days  in  the  ufe  of  nations,  and  that  genera* 
tions  in  the  national  existence  are  but  as 
years  in  the  life  of  the  individual — ^he 
gards  the  last  seventy  years  of  French  ~ 
tory  as  but  a  period  of  exceptions, — me  an 
epoch  of  irrqB:ularity  and  capnce,  from  whicb 
the  nation  vnU  emerge  and  steadyitsdf  again 
amidst  a  new  order  of  things.  The  Bevdn- 
tion  of  1789  was  a  sudden  awakening  of  the 
Gallic  race,  and  the  hasty  and  reclucse  as- 
sertion of  their  will  against  the  feudalism  of 
the  Frankish  upper  caste  which  had  so  lonff 
givoi  to  France  a  steady  line  of  kings  ana 
nobles.  In  dethroning  that  half-alien  dom* 
inant  class,  France  piorted  with  her  old  de- 
ment of  stable  government ;  and  the  new  one 
which  she  sought  to  develop  has  hitherto 
been  buffeted  to  and  fro— the  old  ideas  still 
conflicting  with  the  new  for  supremacy,  uid 

f preventing  the  universal  recognition  dT  ih» 
atter, — even  as  old  habit  for  long  proves  too 
stronff  for  the  reason  which  condemns  it. 
Napoleon  IIL  thinks  the  time  has  coma 
when  the  new  ideas  maybe  established,  and, 
ceasing  to  be  destructive,  because  no  lonf;er 
having  any  thing  to  contend  with,  may  give 
birth  to  a  stable  order  of  things  in  ccmeo- 
nance  with  themselves.    History  shows  that 
such  a  course  of  events  is  a  natural  one ;  and 
no  man  is  more  capable  of  guiding  it  to  e 
safe  termination  than  the  present  sagaciooa 
monarch  of  the  French.    We  ever  desire  to 
render  justice  to  that  man,  though  there  is 
no  one  whose  policy  we  so  jealously  wmtdti. 
We  fully  acknowledge  the  benefit  he  haa 
done  to  France  by  consolidating  the  cense 
of  order  and  develomng  the  industry  c^  ti>e 
country.    But  it  is  the  misfortune  of  his  po- 
sition that  France  must  be  nrndeghnaooB 
abroad  before  she  will  be  contented  at  home. 
The  discordant  elements  are  stiU  too  power* 
ful  to  be  held  in  check  otherwise  than  hj  a 
despotism ;  and  a  nation  will  not  submit  to 
a  deprivation  of  its  liberties  at  home  uaJen 
it  be  compensated  by  glory  abroad.    ThSk 
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holds  good  in  all  cases :  but  in  France  the 

Srinciple  obtains  peculiar  force  from  the  tra- 
itions  of  the  revolutionary  period  through 
which  she  has  passed.  Napoleon  IIL  need 
not  imitate  the  wide  career  of  conquest  pur- 
sued by  his  uncle,— such  a  career  would  now 
be  an  anachronism,  and  would  be  regarded 
as  such  by  his  own  nation.  But  in  the  wars 
of  the  Involution  France  reached  certain 
Hmits  which  she  regards  as  her  geographical 
frontiers;  and  whoever  puts  her  again  in 
possession  of  these  will  so  ^ratify  the  vanity 
of  the  French,  and  thttr  characteristic  pre- 
dilection for  theoretic  adjustment,  that  he 
would  be  forgiven  for  any  amount  of  domes- 
tic despotism,  and  would  become  so  popular 
tiiat  he  might  safely  relax  the  constraints  of 
government  and  restore  as  much  liberty  to 
the  Gallic  race  as  they  care  to  have. 

The  very  circumstances  of  his  position, 
therefore,  render  Napoleon  IIL  a  dangerous 
neighbor  for  Europe.  But  were  he  to  live 
and  be  successful  for  other  ten  or  twelve 
years,  we  believe  his  dynasty  would  be  se- 
cure, and  the  transitional  irregularities  and 
violence  of  the  revolution-period  be  brought 
to  a  close.    We  admit  that  his  object  is  a 

fraud,  in  many  respects  a  noble  one ;  and, 
owever  serious  be  the  prospect  to  the  other 
governments,  the  sacrifice  of  the  peace  of 
£urope  is  a  small  thins  to  a  Frenchman 
compared  with  the  consolidation  of  lasting 

Seace  and  order  in  his  own  country.  It  is 
oubtfol,  of  course,  whether  the  present  em- 
peror will  die  in  the  purple  and  oe  straight- 
way entombed  at  St.  Denis.  But  sooner  or 
later,  it  is  probable,  his  mortal  remains  will 
be  deposited  there.  And  certainly  there 
could  be  no  better  preparative  for  such  an 
event  than  the  example  which  he  himself  is 
now  wisely  and  generously  setting,  of  recog- 
nizing aU  the  facts  of  the  past,  and  acknowl- 
edginff  as  worthy  of  royal  obsequies  every 
one  wnom  the  French  nation  has  taken  for 
their  king,  under  whatever  circumstances  he 
was  chosen,  or  by  whatever  principle  he 
ruled. 


From  The  Saturday  Review,  80  June. 

THE  BOMAK  STATES. 

The  accounts  recently  brought  home  by 
the  numerous  Englishmen  who  have  win- 
tered at  Rome  are  not  a  little  remarkable. 
Generally  speaking,  nothing  like  unanimity 
can  be  expected  in  such  testimonies.  There 
are  difierenoes  of  feeling,  almost  amounting 
to  differences  of  perception,  between  the  en- 
thusiastic Ultramontane  who  for  the  first 
time  sees  the  countless  mystical  ceremonies 
of  the  Roman  Church  through  a  blinding 
mist  of  tears,  and  the  sturdy  Irotestant  who, 
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as  the  Pontiff  is  borne  alon^,  plainly  discerns 
the  scarlet  tobe  of  Antichnst  under  his  vari- 
esated  vestments.  The  lazy  man  of  fashion 
wno  goes  to  hunt  or  shoot  in  the  Campagna, 
and  to  consort  with  his  like  at  the  evening 
parties  of  Cardinals,  the  antiquary,  the  art- 
ist, the  young  lady,  and  the  sightseer  pure 
and  simple,  have  each  their  separate  point 
of  view ;  and,  generally  speaking,  such  vis- 
itors ^ve  descriptions  of  the  locality  they 
have  inhabited  in  which  there  is  scarcely  a 
single  feature  of  resemblance.  But  now,  for 
once,  all  are  agreed  as  to  what  they  have 
seen,  and,  whether  in  ^ef,  or  in  joy,  or  in 
surprise,  furnish  us  with  a  singularly  con- 
sistent story  of  the  condition  of  deling  in  the 
imperial  city. 

They  report  that,  with  the  exception  of  per- 
sons immediately  connected  witn  the  papal 
Court,  and  of  a  small  circle  of  religious  de- 
votees, the  whole  population  of  Rome  speaks 
of  the  Pope's  government  with  a  vehemence 
of  detestation  not  to  be  imagined  out  of 
Italy.  There  is  now  no  mistake  about  the  ex- 
tent of  the  disaffection,  for  it  is  perfectly  out- 
spoken. Ever  since  the  papal  administra- 
tion despatched  every  man  at  its  command 
into  Umbria  and  the  March  of  Ancona,  the 

Solice  of  Rome  and  of  the  territory  on  the 
lediterranean  is  exclusively  kept  by  the 
French ;  but  the  French,  though  they  scruple 
not  to  put  down  the  smallest  disturbance, 
are  too  much  committed  to  the  Italian  cause 
to  punish  the  effervescence  of  words,  and  in- 
deed, for  the  most  part,  appear  to  sympa- 
thize heartily  with  the  impatience  whicn  they 
are  themselves  curbing.  The  wretchedness 
of  their  condition  compared  with  that  of  the 
North  Italians,  the  childishness  mixed  with 
oppressiveness  of  the  pope's  system,  the  cu- 

Eidity  of  the  superior  grades  of  the  priest- 
ood,  and  the  antiquated  foolishness  of  ad- 
ministration and  law,  are  themes  descanted 
upon  to  the  English  traveller,  not  only  by 
the  artists,  lawyers,  and  men  of  letters,  who 
were  never  supposed  particularly  weU  af- 
fected to  their  sacerdotal  rulers,  but  by  the 
artisan  who  does  a  job  in  his  apartments,  by 
the  porter  who  carries  his  luffgage  in  the 
street,  by  the  shopkeeper  who  bargains  with 
him  across  the  counter,  and  sometimes^- 
.though  onlv  when  he  is  thought  to  be  a 
"  Pus^sta,'' and  therefore  comparatively  safe 
— ^by  the  priest  who  is  making  a  mild  attempt 
at  his  conversion.  The  determination  of  tne 
democracy  of  the  priesthood  to  side  with 
Italy  rather  than  with  the  pope,  b,  in  fact, 
becoming  less  disguised  every  day ;  and  it  is 
a  curious  tribute  to  the  inefficiency  of  the 
repressive  system,  that,  whereas  in  Iiedmont 
Proper  the  majority  of  the  priests  have  al- 
ways adhered  to  tne  Ultramontane  cousei 
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the  exact  reverse  is  occurring  in  those  conn- 
tries  in  which  tyranny  has  nad  its  longest 
lease,  and  the  hmk  of  the  Tuscan  and  iEmil- 
ian  priesthood  are  open  Constitutionalists. 
It  is,  too,  exceedingly  remarkable  that  with 
the  aspirations  of  the  poije's  subjects  for  free- 
dom and  brotherhood  with  Italy,  there  min- 
gles no  alloy  of  selfish  fear  for  the  imperial 
supremacy  of  Home.    Rome  has  much  to 
lose  by  almost  any  political  change  which 
alters  ner  existing  relations  to  the  rest  of 
Italy.    Those  who  have  attempted  to  recon- 
cile her  to  her  present  subjugation  have  not 
failed  to  remind  her  that,  if  the  pope  quits 
her  or  ceases  to  be  a  sovereign,  she  will  sink 
into  a  more  populous  and  more  accessible 
Palmyra,  a  city  of  ruins ;  and  it  is  certainly 
true  that,  besides  the  ordinary  complacency 
of  a  metropolitan  population,  the  Ilomans 
have  a  tolerably  firm  conviction  that  their 
city  is  the  queen  and  mistress  of  the  world. 
Strong,  therefore,  indeed  must  be  the  feel- 
ing which  makes  them  perfectly  ready  to  nm 
all  the  risks  of  a  future  which  is  almost  cer- 
tain to  diminish  the  brilliancy  of  their  posi- 
tion, and  which  promises,  for  its  immediate 
consequence,  to  postpone  them  to  the  citizens 
of  semi-barbarous  Turin.    Of  their  willing- 
ness to  face  all  chances  there  is  not  a  shadow 
of  doubt.    They  limit  their  present  desires 
to  the  union  oi  Italy  in  a  smgle  kingdom 
with  Victor  Emmanuel  as  king.    This  result 
is  the  more  surprising,  because  there  is  the 
best  reason  for  thinking  that  the  Roman  re- 
public, when  cut  down,  left  behind  it  a  vast 
assemblage  of  roots  penetrating  into  every 
comer  of  Roman  society.    But  though,  pre- 
viously to  last  year,  there  were  probably 
more  Republicans,  open  or  imavoweid,  in  the 
Roman  States  than  in  any  other  European 
country,  there  does  not  now  appear  to  oe  a 
single  Republican  remaining  from  sea  to  sea. 
Not  a  soul  seems  to  desire  any  thing  beyond 
one  constitutional  monarchy  for  the  entire 
peninsula. 

It  is  worth  while  to  notice  the  state  of 
Roman  opinion  on  one  or  two  points,  be- 
cause the  ignorant  enthusiasm  of^the  pope's 
Partisans  in  various  parts  of  the  world  nas 
ad  a  share  in  forming  the  impressions  which 
even  just  minded  and  candid  men  have  re- 
ceived on  the  subject.  Persons  at  a  distance 
from  Italy  have  spoken  with  some  respect 
of  General  Lamorici^e's  proffer  of  his  ser- 
vices to  the  pope.  It  seems  to  have  been 
generally  considered  that  very  highly- 
wrought  religious  devotion  prompted  an  act 
of  generous,  if  iU-directed,  self-sacrifice. 
Cesl  cJievaleresque,  mats  c^eat  fou^  is  said  to 
have  been  the  remark  of  the  emperor  of  the 
French.    We  have  no  means  of  ascertaining 


the  correctness  of  the  construction  put  npon 
Lamorici^'s  conduct  at  Rome,  but  it  is 
assuredly  there  believed  that  he  accepted 
the  command  as  a  way  of  escape  from  ex- 
treme pecuniary  embarrassment.    His  ap- 
pointment has  not  therefore  added  partic- 
ularly to  the   respect  foh  for   the  pc^s 
^vernment,  nor  has  it  succeeded  in  making 
It  a  whit  the  more  feared.    The  contempt 
for  the  pope's  soldiers  is  deeper,  if  possible, 
than  ever ;  and  the  Romans  are  fully  con- 
vinced of  their  ability  to  make  short  woriL 
of  them,  if  only  the  French  were  out  of  the 
waj.    And  here  we  may  advert  to  another 
point  on  which  the  prevalent  opinion  may 
bo  modified  if  the  sentiments  of  the  Roman 
population  are  known.    If  the  fHends  of  the 
pope  could  have  taken  one  step  more  than 
another  which  was  sure  to  render  the  ulti- 
mate overthrow  of  his  ^vemment  a  matter 
of  certainty,  they  took  it  in  .encouraging  the 
formation  of  an  Irish  brigade.    It  is  difficult 
to  find  words  strong  enough  to  express  the 
disgust  and  disdain  which  have,  been  excited 
in  the  people  of  the  Roman  states  bv  the 
sight  of  the  Irish  recruits  who  have  hid^erto 
been  seen  in  Italy.    Anybody  acquainted 
with  the  Roman  character  might  have  pre- 
dicted this  h  priorL    The  Roman  is,  as  we 
have  said,  never'  otherwise  than  pretty' well 
satisfied  with  himself,  and  is  apt  at  all  ttmee 
to  regard  foreigners  in  general  as  barbari- 
ans.   This  feeling  has  many  diverse  sources, 
but  one  principal  one  is  the  belief  thBt  for- 
eign artists  cannot  find  specimens  of  human- 
ity fit  to  be  transferred  to  canvas  unless  they 
come  to  Rome.    Now,  though  (yConndl  had 
once  the  assurance  to  assert  the  contrary, 
the  Irish  peasvit  is  certainly  not  in  general 
a  model  of  physical  beauty ;  and,  bv  some 
accident,  the  recmits  from  Ireland  woo  first 
reached  Central  Italy  have  displayed  in  a 
most  unusual  degree  the  peculiarities  of  fea- 
ture, figure,  and  bearing  which  distinguish 
the  Irish  cottiers  of  the  south.    The  Romans 
appear  to  be  quite  seriously  putting  to  each 
other  the  question  which  is  jestingly  asked 
respecting  one  of  the  personages  in  Mr. 
Hawthorne's  last  novel — **  Have  they  tails 
under  their  inexpressibles  P  "    If  the  tyrant 
of  a  cultivated  Ureek  city  had  surrounded 
himself  with  a  guard  of  featureless  barbari- 
ans from  the  northern  extremity  of  the 
Euxine,  the  measureless  loathing  he  would 
have  excited  amone  a  people  which  half- 
worshipped  its  own  oeauty  and  grace  might 
have  been  something  like  the  nausea  pro- 
duced in  the  Romans  by  the  Pope's  new  de- 
fenders.   As  each  priest-driven  levy,  uglier, 
noisier,  and  more  drunken  than  any  tning 
which  the  Rornims  have  seen  in  h«iman  form. 
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passes  befbre  their  eyes,  a  certain  mimber 
of  years  are  taken  away  from  the  Dope's 
lease  of  power.  It  is  their  sense  of  their 
own  intellectual  and  physical  gifts  which 
has  made  the  Romans  aetermined  that  they 
will  be  goTemed  for  their  own  sake,  and  not 
for  the  sport  or  edification  of  the  Catholic 
world.  That  he  is  perpetually  at  war  with 
this  aspiration  is  the  pope's  misfortune,  but 


the  attempt  to  suppress  it  by  an  Irish  brigade 
is  one  of  tnose  acts  of  madness  which  heaven 
sends  before  destruction.  His  Irishmen  will 
doubtless  fight  well  enough  for  him  if  well 
drilled,  well  fed,  carefully  kept  from  strong 
liquors,  perpetually  preached  to,  and  occa- 
sionally nogged ;  but,  for  all  that,  they  are 
the  dearest  bargain  he  ever  had  on  his 
haada. 


DUITAS — GxalBALDl— DWIGHT.— ^.  LtUell, 
Etq. — Dear  Sir — I  thank  you  very  much  fbr 
sending  mc  the  London  edition  of  Dnmas'  Gar- 
ibaldi ;  and  have  been  waiting  for  the  opinion 
of  an  Italian  friend,  on  the  question  of  his  sup- 
posed piracy  on  mo.  Wo  both  now  agree  in  the 
opinion,  that  Dumas  had  not  my  bwk  before 
him,  because  ho  omitted  all  those  ports  which 
Garibaldi  wrote  ot  my  request,  and  for  other 
reasons.  But  we  are  unable  to  determine 
whether  he  received  Garibaldi's  MSS.  from 
him,  with  permission  to  use  them;  or  whether  he 
obtained  portions  of  them  from  some  otiier  per- 
son, altered  before  iher  came  into  his  hands. 
The  translaUoRS  are  onen  erroneous,  and  geu- 
cmlly  vary  from  Gaitabaldi's  original,  in  stjrle, 
sentiments,  extension,  and  many  laige  foreign 
additions. 

I  have  seen  no  preface  which  gives  anv  ac- 
count of  the  manner  in  which  ho  obtained  the 
MSS.,  though  in  two  places,  towards  the  close 
of  the  book,  Dumas  briefly  remarks,  that  what 
follows,. like  most  of  what  precedes,  is  from  G. 
himself.  Yours  truly, 

TnitoooRS  Dwionr. 


Thb  Satinos  and  Doinos  of  CouKt  Ca- 
TOrB.*^Wa!polo  said  of  himself  during  a  por- 
tion of  hb  life  which  was  miturally  eventful,  that 
ho  was  engaged  less  In  *'  reading''  than  Sn  "  Hv- 
ii^  *'  history.  With  much  greater  reason  may 
we  sny  so  now,  and  on  the  critical  contemporary 
historv  which  is  so  rapidly  enacting,  I  hope  you 
will  allow,  mc  to  register  a  note, — not  as  a  par- 
tizan,  bnt  as  a  student  anxious  to  preserve  for 
himself  and  others  characteristics  of  the  great 
actors  in  such  history,  which  might  otherwise  be 
foigotten :— Three  months  ago,  when  the  idea 
of  the  surrender  of  Savoy  and  Nice  to  France 
was  rendering  the  public  mind  uneasy,  applica- 
tion was  ma&  to  Count  Cavour  by  men  whooe 
anxiety  was  relieved  by  that  minister's  reply,  to 
this  effect :  that  he  know  of  no  intention  exist- 
ing in  any  party,  on  the  one  side  to  ask,  or  on 
the  other  to  consent  to,  such  a  surrender.  As 
for  himself,  he  would  never  agree  to  such  a  stop, 
etc.  Soon  after  this,  it  became  public  that  a 
treaty  had  been  agreed  upon  by  France  and 


Sardinia  for  the  carrying  out  of  this  very  ar- 
rangement ;  and  now,  in  the  debate  which  took 
place  recent^hr  in  tho  Sardinian  parliament,  I 
nnd  Count  davour  closing  his  "  apology "  for 
himself  by  saying :  "  Gentlemen,  I  tell  ^ou 
frankly,  I  am  proud  of  having  advised  the  king 
to  sign  this  treaty.  To  free  Venice  from  her 
chains  no  new  cession  of  territory  will  be  neces- 
sary. Were  it  propoeed,  we  woutd  refiue  it."  It 
is  of  these  last  words,  in  Italics,  I  wish  espe- 
cially to  make  a  Note,  that  students  of  contem- 
porary history  may  bear  the  assertion  in  mind, 
and  watch  how  performance  mav  agree  with 
promise. — Notes  and  Queries,        «foHN  Dobak. 


First  Book  prijctbd  ik  Grbevlabd.— The 
Athenaum  (May  26, 1860)  quotes  from  a  Copen- 
hagen paper  as  follows  :— 

"  In  the  colony  of  Godthah,  in  Greenland,  a 
small  printing-office  and  a  lithographic  press 
were  established  last  year,  and  the  first-fruits  of 
their  labors  have  been  published  a  short  time 
ago.  The  title  of  tho  first  book  printed  in  Green- 
land is  Kaladtit  OkalluktualiaUtt,  It  contains  a 
collection  of  Greenland  popular  legends,  written 
in  the  Greenland  idiom,  translated  into  Danish, 
and  printed  by  Greenlanders.  The  book  is  il- 
lustrated with  ten  woodcuts,  likewise  tho  work 
of  the  natives,  who  are  said  to  be  very  clever  in 
mechviical  things  of  the  kind.  A  very  interest- 
ing and  original  division  of  the  book  is  formed 
by  eiffht  Greenland  songs,  the  music  accompany- 
ing tlie  words.  A  second  volume  is  in  pros- 
pect.'' R.  F.  SSJBTCHLET. 

— Notes  and  Qfteries. 


QcoTATioxs  WAMTsn. — Who  Is  the  author 
of  these  lines : — 

"  With  that,  she  smote  her  on  the  lips — 
Were  dyed  a  double  red : 
Hard  was  the  heart  that  dealt  the  blow. 
Soft  were  the  lips  that  bled." 

(They  refer  to  Queen  Eleanor  and  ^air  Rosa- 
mond.) I  should  be  glad  to  know  where  tho 
rest  of  the  poem  is  to  be  found.— >A^o<tt  and 
Queries,  **  F.  I«. 
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Frcmi  The  Quarterly  Review. 
A  Handbook  far  Travellers  in  WUUhire, 
Dorsetshire,  and  Somersetshire.   New  Edi- 
tion.   With  a  Trayelling-Map.    London, 
1859. 

So  great  has  been  the  amount  of  patient 
indusUy  that  has  been  applied,  dunng  the 
coarse  of  the  present  century,  to  the  elucida- 
tion of  antiquarian  problems,  and  so  suc- 
cessful have  been  the  new  modes  of  investi- 
gation, that  very  few  of  the  riddles  which 
puzzled  and  perplexed  our  forefathers  now 
remain  to  excite  the  interest,  or  to  exercise 
the  ingenuity,  of  the  present  generation  of 
antiquaries.  Little  remains  for  them  but  to 
follow  in  the  steps  of  those  who  have  pre- 
ceded them,  and  thus  to  complete  the  ex- 
ploration of  the  labyrinths,  the  due  to  whose 
windings  has  already  been  discovered. 

During  the  last  thirty  ^ears  the  great 
mystery  of  the  Egyptian  hieroglyphics  has 
been  cleared  away ;  and,  although  we  may 
not  yet  be  able  to  read  all  the  inscriptions 
that  adorn  the  walls  of  the  temples  and  tombs 
that  crowd  the  yaUey  of  the  KHe,  with  the 
same  certainty  as  if  they  were  coudbed  in 
alphabetical  writing,  we  nevertheless  know 
the  nature  of  their  contents ;  we  can  fix  the 
relative  ages  of  every  .monument  in  that 
wondrous  valley ;  and  we  can  ascertain,  with 
tolerable  precision,  the  approximate  date  of 
the  reigns  of  her  lungs,  and  of  the  buildings 
which  they  erected.    Still  more  extraordi- 
nary are  the  fruits  that  have  been  obtained 
from  the  sagacious  guesses  of  Grotefend  at 
the  banning  of  the  century.    These  have 
ripened  into  the  discovery,  not  only  of  the 
exact  meaning  of  the  Persepolitan  inscrip- 
tions, but  into  the  approximate  reading  of 
the  inscriptions  which  adorn  the  palaces  of 
Nineveh  and  of  Babylon,  and  have  revealed 
in  some  measure  the  long-lost  history  of 
that  once  famous  kingdom.    The  learning  of 
Frinsep  has  enabled  him  to  decipher  all  the 
unread  inscriptions  of  In<Ha,  and  the  age  of 
her  mysterious  cave-temples  is  now  no  longer 
a  stumbling-block  to  the  antiquary.    Even 
the  strange  scribblings  on  the  rocks  in  the 
Sinaitic  peninsula  are  explained,  and  known 
to  be  matter  of  the  least  possible  interest, 
either  to  the  historian  or  the  philologer. 

Amidst  these  wonderful  results  two  prob- 
lems continue  to  defy  the  patience  and  the 
acuinen  of  the  learned  of  Europe.  The  in- 
scriptions of  Etruria  are  still  unread,  and 
Stonehenge  and  its  cognate  monuments  are 
without  a  date  or  a  history. 

To  those  who  have  not  tried  it,  the  first 
seems  one  of  the  easiest  problems  which 
could  be  proposed.  The  alphabet  in  which 
the  inscriptions  are  written  is  perfectly  well 
known.  The  origin  and  history  of  the  Etrus- 
cans are  neither  of  them  involved  in  much 


obscurity.  The  people  were  the  contempora- 
ries of  the  Romans,  who  knew  their  lan- 
g^ge,  and  borrowed  most  of  their  institu- 
tions from  them.  Yet,  with  all  this,  not  ono 
word  has  been  deciphered  with  certainty, 
and  we  do  not  know  to  which  of  the  great 
fSamilies  of  nations  the  Etruscans  belong,  nor 


consequently  to  which  dass  of  lan^^uages  we 
are  to  turn  for  hints  to  guide  us  m  our  re- 
searches.   The  other  problem  does  not  pre- 
sent so  many  hopeful  features.    The  people 
who  erected  the  so-called  Druidical  monu- 
ments were  utterly  illiteniite ;  at  all  events, 
they  have  not  left  one  single  cotemporary 
record,  either  of  their  acts  or  their  buildings. 
No  single  letter  of  an  inscription  has  been 
found  on  their  monuments,  and,  except  in 
one  instance  in  France,  not  one  single  archi* 
tectural  moulding  or  detail  exists  which  can 
give  us  a  hint  of  the  age  in  which  it  waa 
carved,  or  point  to  the  style  to  which  we 
must  look  for  cognate  examples.     With 
these  defidendes  it  is  not  easy  to  see  where 
we  are  to  turn  for  ^e  materials  fh)m  which 
to  ducidate  thdr  history.    Yet  we  hope  to 
show  that  such  data  do  exist  as  will  enable 
us  to  fix  with  tolerable  certainty  the  date 
when  most  of  their  buildings  were  erected, 
and  to  point  out  the  uses  to  which  they  were 
applied. 

Whatever  may  be  the  cause  of  the  mystery 
that  still  hangs  over  the  origin  and  purposes 
of  Stonehenge,  it  certainly  is  not  owing  to 
want  of  industry  or  ingenuity  on  the  part  of 
those  who  have  formed  the  numbericss  b3rpo- 
theses  which  from  time  to  time  faaye  been  so 
confidently  put  forward.  No  monument  has 
attracted  more  attention  from  antiquaries, 
nor  can  any  one  be  named  regarding  whidi 
more  books  have  been  written  or  more  theo- 
ries broached  during  the  last  two  centuries. 
It  would  indeed  be  difficult  to  find  a  build- 
ing more  likely  to  invite  speculation  than 
Stonehenge.  There  is  a  grandeur  even  in  ita 
dtuation  which  adds  immensely  to  its  inter- 
est, standing  as  it  does  in  the  centre  of  a 
vast  open  phdn,  where  till  very  recently  no 
sign  m  husbandry  was  to  be  seen,  nor  any 
dwelling  or  marks  of  occupation  by  living 
man.  Every  part  of  the  plain  is  dotted  with 
little  groups  of  barrows  marking  the  monu- 
ments of  cniefs  who  had  no  means  of  record- 
ing their  deeds  or  even  their  names,  but 
trusted  to  the  rude  mound  of  earth  and  the 
pious  memories  of  their  children  to  transndt 
to  posterity  the  memorials  of  those  acts  they 
seemed  so  anxious  to  perpetuate.  When 
viewed  from  a  distance  the  yastness  of  the 
open  tract  in  which  Stonehenge  stands  takes 
considerably  from  its  impressiveness,  but 
when  the  observer  gets  ciose  to  its  great 
monolithic  masses  the  solitary  dtuation  fends 
it  a  grandeur  whidi  scarce  any  other  build- 
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ing  of  its  das8  can  be  said  to  possess.  Its 
dmcnsions,  although  its  size  is  inferior  to 
many  other  structures,  are  by  no  means  con-i 
temptible :  its  diameter  is  greater  ihan  the 
width  of  the  portico  of  the  Parthenon  at 
Athens,  the  outer  circle  of  stones  bdng  108 
feet,  or  almost  exactly  the  internal  diameter 
of  the  dome  of  St.  Paul's.  It  is  not,  however, 
to  its  dimensions  as  measured  on  the  plan 
that  it'  owes  its  impressivencss,  but  to  that 
description  of  monolithic  grandeur  which  no 
other  Duilding  in  Europe  possesses  to  the 
same  extent.  The  outer  circle  is  composed 
of  40  stones,  each  standing  13  feet  above  the 
soil,  and  joined  bv  K  single  architrave  nearly 
three  feet  in  heignt ;  wiuin  these  stand  the 
five  great  trilithons,  rising  in  height,  from  the 
pair  nearest  the  entrance,  which  stand  nearly 
20  feet  above  the  soil,  to  the  •great  central 
group,  which  reaches  25  feet  in  height.  The 
two  uprights  measure  each  26  feet  3  inches, 
but  aoout  four  feet  are  buried  in  the  soiL 
Between  the  outer  circle  and  inner  trilithons 
stand  some  twenty  stones,  about  six  or  seven 
feet  iu  height,  though  how  disj>osed  it  is  not 
easy  now  to  ascertain,  ftid  within  the  choir 
or  contral  oval  some  ten  or  twelve  more  in 
pairs,  two  being  placed  symmetrically  a  Utde 
in  front  of  each  of  the  openings  between  the 
Rreat  trilithons.  All  of  these  are  of  a  dif- 
ferent stone,  porphyry  or  granite,  brought 
from  a  distance,  and  were  probably  votive 
stones,  added  after  the  original  design  was 
completed.  With  the  exception  of  these 
thirty  or  thirty-two  smaller  stones,  all  the 
original  ports  of  the  temple  are  composed  of 
Sarsens  or  ffray  wethers,  a  fine  silicious  sand- 
stone founa  deposited  in  thin  crusts  in  the 
bottom  of  the  vallevs  all  over  the  Wiltshire 
downs.  The  Stonenenge  blocks  have  been 
rudely  chiselled  and  squared  into  the  re* 

Suired  shape,  but  the  exposure  to  the  weather 
uring  fourteen  centunes  has  so  eaten  away 
the  softer  parts,  and  the  lichens  have  so 
rounded  off  the  sharper  edges,  that  there 
is  perhaps  no  monument  in  contemplating 
which  we  are  more  inclined  to  forget  man's 
agency,  and  in  the  chaos  of  ruin  in  which  it 
now  exists  to  foncv  we  are  looking  on  some 
freak  of  nature  wnich  had  fashion^  these 
^gantic  massei,  and  heaped  them^tog^er 
m  such  unfamiliar  forms  and  sudi  strange 
confusion. 

That  such  a  monument  should  puzsle  the 
leanjing  of  antiquaries,  while  it  excited  their 
imagination,  can  easily  be  conceived ;  yet 
wc  can  scarcely  understand  how  Inigo  Jones, 
who  was  the  first  of  the  new  school  who 
broached  the  subject,  could  see  in  it  a  tem- 

Ele  of  the  Tuscai\.  order  of  architecture  built 
y  the  Bomans,  and  dedicated  by  them  to 
tne  god  Codus.  This  theory  seems  to  have 
proved  perfectly  satisfactory  to  that  old  ped- 
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ant  James  L,  at  whose  request  it  was  writ* 
ten  in  1620 ;  but  soon  after  its  publication 
by  his  son-in-law,  John  Webb,  it  was  at- 
tacked by  Dr.  Charieton,  who  had  the  honor 
to  have  a  poetical  epistle  addressed  to  him 
on  the  occasion  by  l)ryden,  which  bears  for 
its  title— *'  To  my  honored  friend  Dr.  Charie- 
ton, on  his  learned  and  useful  works ;  but 
more  particularly  his  treatise  of  Stonehenge, 
by  him  restor'd  to  the  true  founders."  These 
"  true  founders,"  according  to  the  theory  of 
Dr.  Charieton,  were  the  Danes.  His  argu- 
ment produced  a  sharp  rejoinder  from  Mr. 
Webb,  who  strongly  supported  his  father- 
in-law's  Vitruvian  theory,but  both  were  put 
aside  by  Aylett  Sammes,  who  proved,  to  nis 
own  satisfaction  at  least,  that  the  building 
was  of  Phoenician  origin,  and  Eeysler,  in 
1720,  was  equally  clear  that  it  was  built  by 
the  Anglo-Saxons. 

At  last,  in  1740,  the  industrious  Dr.  Stuke- 
ley  published  his  ponderous  tomes  on  Stone- 
henge and  Axebury,  and  with  a  vast  display 
of  learning,  but  a  sad  want  of  logic,  strove 
to  prove  that  Stonehenge  was  a  temple  of 
the  British  Druids,  built  by  some  Tyrian 
Hercules,  long  before  the  Roman  Conquest, 
and  that  Avebury  was  a  Dracontium,  or 
Serpent  Temple,  of  even  more  remote  an- 
tiquity. The  theory  was  elaborated  with  a 
minuteness  most  amusing,  not  only  by  fix- 
ing the  place  of  the  altar  on  which  the  hu- 
man victims  were  sacrificed,  but  pointing 
out  all  the  rites  that  attended  the  sacrifices, 
and  allotting  to  each  its  particular  locality 
in  the  temple.  The  pains  he  took  to  meas- 
ure and  explore  bynimself, — ^for  which  we 
owe  him  a  aebt  of  platitude,— coupled  with 
his  apparent  learning  and  undoubted  hon- 
esty of  purpose,  seem  to  have  impressed  his 
contemporaries  and  successors  with  the  con- 
viction that  he  had  in  realitv  solved  the  dif- 
ficulty. Wood,  Cooke,  Smith,  King,  Davies^ 
all  followed  in  the  same  track— each  only 
adding  some  little  variation  or  en^^rafting 
some  pet  theory  of  his  own.  Even  Sir  lUch- 
ard  Colt  Hoare,  one  of  the  best  and  safest 
of  antiquaries,  does  not  dare  to  dissent. 

In  later  times,  it  is  true,  the  Indian  Mau- 
rice put  in  a  daim  for  the  Ass)rrian  Bel,  and 
Mr.  Duke,  tired  of  the  bloody  rites  of  Stuke- 
ley  and  his  followers,  has  wished  to  devote 
the  temple  to  the  more  scientific  purposes  of 
an  observatory,  on  what  grounds  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  understand.  Neither  Stoneheogpe 
nor  Avebury  possesses  a  gnomon  like  ^e 
great  structural  obseiVatories  of  India,  which 
might  be  usdul  in  observing  heavenly  phe- 
nomena, nor  arcs  or  divided  circles  of  anv 
kind  I  nor  do  they  represent  in  the  most  el- 
ementary manner  any  system  of  astronom- 
ical facts  that  we  are  acquainted  with.  The 
whole  theory  is  entirely  without  any  basis. 
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We  have  bo  record  that  the  Dmids,  or  who- 
erer  built  these  templea,  had  any  peculiar 
skill  in  aaCronomy— ^no  hint  Uiat,  if  they  hod, 
they  took  this  strange  way  of  recording  their 
knowledge-«and  no  proof  that,  if  they  did, 
any  person  either  in  ancient  or  modem  times 
would  be  able  to  understand  what  they  so 
dumsily  expessed.  The  notion  may  ssw^ly 
be  left  to  die  a  natural  death  *,  but  the  Dru- 
idical  theory  of  Dr.  Stukelev  has  becom^e  a 
part  of  our  stock-belief,  and  "  Druidical  re- 
mains "  is  the  generic  name  applied  to. all 
the  rude  stone  monuments  in  every  part  of 
the  couiitry.  Yet  it  would  he  difficult  to 
point  out  on  what  this  nomenclature  rests. 
What  we  know  of  the  Druids  is  simply  that 
their  worship  was  nemoral,  their  rites  cruel 
and  bloody,  and  that  they  were  found  in 
France  principally  in  the  forests  of  the  Car- 
nutes — ^in  England  in  the  island  of  Ang^eaaa. 
No  classical  or  native  aoUiors  mention  hav- 
ing met  with  Druids  in  this  island  out  of 
that  one  locality.  Tacitus  is  distinct  both 
as  to  Suetonius  first  discovering  them  in 
that  remote  comer,  and  as  to  the  burning 
and  cutting  down  of  their  groves  in  order  to 
root  them  out.  Down  to  the  time  of  Con- 
stans  and  Valens,  it  seems  to  have  been 
there  only  that  the  Boman  generals  ever  en- 
countered them.  It  may  also  be  remarked 
that  though  the  word  ** Druid"  sddom  if 
ever  occurs  without  the  word  ''grove"  or 
**  tree  "  being  mentioned  in  connection  with 
their  rites,  the  word  "  stone "  never  occurs 
in  the  same  passage,  and  there  is  not  a 
shadow  of  proof  that  this  people  ever  raised 
a  stone  or  built  a  stone  temple,  much  less 
that  they  erected  Ston^enge  or  other  sim- 
ilar monuments.  It  need  hardly  be  pointed 
out  that  no  grove  ever  grew  at  Btonehenge. 
The  soil  is  so  thin  as  to  oe  incapaUeof  sup- 
porting large  trees ;  while,  as  a  general  rule, 
these  Bo-caBed  Druidioal  remains  are  found 
on  barren  moors,  on  the  remote  sea-coasts 
of  Brittany  or  the  Orknevs,  where  trees  never 
grew  or  could  grow.  On  the  other  hand, 
though  trees  and  ipoves  were  rife  between 
Chartres  and  Rhemis,  or  in  the  ancient 
country  of  the  Camutes,  not  one  sin^e  Dra- 
idical  remain  is  to  be  found  within  its  lim- 
its. But  it  is  needless  to  pursue  the  refuta- 
tion fhrther.  The  whole  argument  of  the 
supporters  of  the  theory  is  nothing  more 
than  this:  there  was  an  order  of  priests 
called  Druids  in  Britain  when  Gesar  in- 
vaded the  country,  and  when  Tacitus  and 
Strabo  wrote ;  and  thefe  is  a  class  of  monu- 
ments in  this  country  regarding  whose  origin 
we  know  notlung :  therafore  it  is  assumed 
these  monuments  were  built  by  the  Druids. 
It  is  little  wonder  that  sober-minded  peo- 
ple look  on  the  solution  as  hopeless,  con- 
sidering that,  according  to  the  antiquaries 
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enumerated  above,  we  have  Ibr  bnilden  a 
Tynan  Hercules,  a  nam^ess  Phoenician,  a 
pre-Christian  Druid,  a  Roman,  a  Dane,  and 
an  Anglo-Saxon;  and  for  purposes,  the 
proof  that  it  was  a  temple  dedicated  to  Her- 
cules, Ccdus,  Bel,  Moloch,  and  to  the  gods 
of  the  Druids,  whoever  they  were;  and 
lastly,  that  it  was  the  original  of  Greenwich 
Observatory.  Are  there  then  no  data  on 
which  to  llase  a  more  reasonable  theory? 
Must  we  always  be  wandering  in  uncertainty 
regarding  the  oldest  and  the  most  attractive 
of  our  national  antiquities?  Let  us  bemn 
by  looking  at  what  tradition  and  the  older 
writers  say  on  the  subject  before  mere  book«> 
learning  and  pedantry  took  the  place  (^  com- 
mon sense. 

As  we  have  already  stated,  there  aeons  to 
be  no  contemporary  record  whatever  of  the 
building  of  Stonehenge,  or  of  any  of  its  cog*  - 
nate  monuments,  and  no  mention  of  it  by 
any  name  by  which  it  can  be  recognised  in 
the  works  of  any  author  anterior  to  the  Nor- 
man conquest  Alter  this  period  the  monk- 
ish annalists  have  mixed  up  their  account  of 
it  with  such  a  mass*  of  legends  and  fables, 
that  modem  antiquaries  have  rather  unrea- 
sonably rejected  the  wheat  because  they 
found  it  mixed  up  with  so  much  diaiT,  in- 
stead of  trying  to  sift  it  imdsee  if  any  grains 
of  truth  remained  at  the  bottom  of  the  heap. 

The  most  detailed  account  of  the  building 
is  found  in  the  ^*  Topography  of  Ireland,"  by 
Giraldus  Gambrensis,  written  about  the  year 
1187.  After  giviM  an  account  of  a  similar 
monument  to  be  found  at  Eildare,  he  goes 
on  to  say,  '*  These  st<mes,  aceonUng  to  the 
British  history,  Aurdius  Ambrosius,  king  of 
the  Britons,  procured  Merlin  to  bring,  by 
supernatural  means,  from  Ireland  into  Brit- 
ain ;  and  in  order  that  he  might  leave  some 
famous  monument  of  so  ^reat  a  treason  to 
foture  ages,  set  them  up,  in  the  same  order 
in  whi^  they  had  formerly  stood,  on-  that 
spot  where  the  flower  of  the  British  nation 
fbll  by  the  cut-throat  practice  of  the  Saxons, 
and  where,  under  the  pretence  of  peace,  the 
iU-secnred  youth  of  the  kingdom  by  murder- 
ous design  were  slaio." 

The  account  of  this  TnaMaore  by  Hen^ist, 
as  given  by  Nennius,  who  wrote  in  the  ninth 
century,  is  identical  with  the  account  of  the 
same  transaction  given  by  Giraldus.  It  toojk 
place  apparently  in  the  year  461.  The  nr^ 
continue  between  Amlnosius  and  HenA:ist 
till  the  year  467,  when  Hengist  was  taken  n, 
prisoner  and  put  to  death  by  Ambrosius. 

Jeffirey  of  Monmouth,  translating  appar- 
ently firom  the  ancient  **  British  Cmomue  ** 
of  Tysilio,  written  about  7(K)  A.D.,  b<^^s  his 
account  of  the  building  of  Stonehenge  hy 
saying  that  *'  Aurelius,  wishing  to  commem- 
orate those  who  had  fidlen  in  CNEittle  and  who 
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were  buried  in  the  convent  at  Ambresbnry, 
tiiooght  fit  to  send  for  Merlin  to  counsel  him 
fts  to  the  proper  monument  to  be  erected  to 
the  slain.'*  He  then  goes  on  to  teU  the  same 
story  as  Oiraldus,  with  more  detail,  and 
more  miraculous  circumstances.  Henry  of 
Htmtingdon  mentions  it  as  one  of  the  won- 
ders of  Britain,  but  merely  to  ask  "  Qnare 
ibi  constmcti  sunt  P  "  a  question  to  which  he 
gives  no  answer.  Camden,  in  1556,  men- 
tions it  as  the  common  report  that  **  Ambro- 
tius  Aurclianus,  or  his  brother  Uther  Pen- 
dragon,  did  rear  them  up  by  the  aid  of 
MerUn,  that  great  mathematician,  in  mem- 
ory of  the  Britains  who,  by  the  treachery  of 
the  Saxons,  were  slain  at  a  parley.  Otners 
say  that  the  Britons  erected  Uiis  for  a  stately 
sepulchre  of  the  same  Ambrosius  in  the 
very  place  where  he  was  slain  by  the  en- 
emy's sword." 

The  Welsh  Triads  seem  in  more  instances 
than  one  to  allude  to  this  building,  and  so 
far  as  th^  meaning  can  be  made  out  con- 
firm all  that  we  have  quoted,  but  their  tes« 
timony  is  so  indistinct  that  it  is  impossible 
to  rely  upon  it.  The  general  result  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  assertions  of  all  those  who 
expressed  an  opinion  on  the  subject  before 
the  Vitruvian  theory  of  Inigo  Jones,  simply 
is,  that  Stonehenge  was  a  cenotaph,  or  me- 
morial kirk,*  erected  by  a  British  king,  Au- 
relius  Ambrosius,  to  commemorate  the  death 
of  those  who  had  fallen  in  battle  in  the  fteni 
struggle  with  Hengist,  or  who  were  slam  by 
his  treachery.  So  consentaneous  is  the  tes- 
timony, and  so  probable  the  story,  that  we 
might  suppose  some  very  strong  reason  ex- 
isted for  rejecting  it,  but  the  probabilities  of 
the  case,  on  the  contrary,  seem  so  strongly 
to  confirm  it,  that  less  evidence  would  al- 
most suffice  to  establish  this  as  the  true  fais- 
torv  of  the  monument. 

ui  the  first  place  we  have  the  negative 
evidence  of  the  total  silence  of  all  the  Greek 
and  Boman  geographers  with  regard  to  these 
circles.  It  is  true,  that,  as  no  Pausanias 
ever  visited  these  shores,  it  would  not  be 
wonderful  if  no  mention  were  found  of  such 
a  monument  as  Stonehenge ;  but  as  these 
circles  exist  everywhere,  from  the  **  Stand- 
ing Stonee  of  Stenms "  in  the  Orkneys,  to 

•  There  can  be  Tcry  little  doubt  bat  that  the 
word  kirk^  or,  os  we  soRen  it  into  chorcb,  is  iden- 
tical with  the  French  cirque^  or  Welch  £y'*cA,  a  cen- 
tre or  circle.  It  was  applied  by  the  (^rman  and 
Celtic  nations  to  their  Christian  places  of  worship, 
becanso  in  early  times  these  were  almost  invariably 
circalar,  but  also  it  may  be  assolned  because  the 
pro-Christian  places  of  worship  were  of  that  form, 
and  probably  had  that  name.  Ktrkdale,  in  Cum- 
berland, for*  instance,  takes  its  name  from  an  an- 
cient circular  temple  of  earth  which  is  called  the 
Kirk  to  this  day,  and  many  other  axamples  might 
Recited. 
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the  Botallick  circles  near  Penzance  in  Com^ 
wall,  and  were  no  doubt  in  former  times  ten 
times  more  numerous,  it  seems  very  unlikely 
that  no  classical  author  should  have  alluded 
to  this  mode  of  honoring  their  dead,  or  wor- 
shipping their  gods,  on  the  part  of  the  na- 
tives of  this  country.  The  Komans  could 
not  possiUy  have  been  ignorant  of  their  ex- 
istence, as  Old  Sarum,  where  four  of  their 
great  roads  meet,  is  hardly  six  miles  from 
Stonehenge,  and  another  of  their  roads 
passes  wtuin  a  mile  of  Avebury,  and  cuts 
across  its  two  avenues.  Yet  wo  have  de- 
tailed accounts  of  the  worship  of  the  Druids, 
and  of  the  modies  of  burial  adopted  by  the 
natives,  not  only  in  one  but  in  several  au- 
thors, while  no  mention  is  made  of  these 
stone  circles,  which  certainly  are,  and  were, 
the  most  remarkable  works  of  the  native 
Bntons. 

Boman  coins  have  been  frequently  found 
bv  ^ose  who  have  been  digging  in  and 
aoout  Stonehenge.  These  were  never  in 
such  sites  as  would  render  it  certain  that 
they  had  existed  there  before  the  monument 
itself;  but  in  1707,  when  Mr.  Cunnington 
was  exploring  the  holes  formed  by  the  fall 
of  one  of  the  great  trilithons,  he  found  frag- 
ments of  fine  black  Boman  pottery  in  the 
bottom  of  the  pits,  and  consequently  under 
the  base  of  the  great  stones.  He  suggests 
that  they  may  have  ikllen  into  the  pits  after- 
wards ;  and  as  this  is  possible,  though  very 
improbable,  it  will  not  do  to  rely  too  much 
upon  the  drcnmstance,  but,  like  the  coins 
and  other  fragments  of  Boman  pottery  dis- 
covered about  the  place,  it  must  be  consid- 
ered as  strong  presumptive  evidence  that 
the  building  was  ereeted  afrer  Boman  times. 

This  view  is  ibrther  confirmed  by  the  or- 
dinance of  the  building,  the  amount  of  art 
^own  in  hewing  the  stones  into  shape,  and 
the  exactness  with  which  the  upper  stones 
are  fitted  to  the  lower  ones  by  tenons  and 
mortices.  From  all  we  know  we  have  no 
reason  to  believe  that  before  the  Boman 
ccmquest  the  Britons  were  capable  of  mov- 
ing such  masses,  or  of  £ishioning  them  with 
such  art,  or  of  arranging  them  with  such 
regard  to  architecturale&ct.  If  we  admit 
the  end  of  the  fiftti  century  to  be  the  true 
epodi  of  the  erection,  this  is  easily  under- 
stood ;  for  the  Britons  had  then  the  advan- 
tage c^  all  that  was  taught  them  by  the  Bo- 
mans.  It  also  explains  why  Stonehenge 
alone  of  these  drcuuur  buildings  was  erected 
with  hewn  stones,  and  with  a  view  to  a  com- 
plicated architectural  efiect,  for  its  reputed 
rounder  was  by  descent  a  Boman,  ana  hav- 
ing been  educated  as  such  he  naturally 
strove  to  instil  some  of  the  art  of  his  ances- 
tors into  the  works  of  his  subjects,  while 
Avebury,  and  the  other  buildings  of  purely 
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British  origin,  still  retained  tibe  impress  of 
^0  riide  conceptions  of  uncivilized  races. 

If  from  Stonehenge  ve  pass  to  the  neu^h- 
boring  circles  at  Avebmy,  we  do  not  nnd 
much  that  at  first  sight  throws  any  light  on 
our  inquiries.  No  ancient  author  mentions 
the  place  by  name,  and  no  local  traditions 
hint  at  the  time  or  the  purposes  for  which 
it  was  erected.  Silbury  Hill,  however,  is 
not  quite  so  mute,  and  noes  iumish  one  or 
two  mdications  of  no  small  value.  For  this 
purpose  it  was  necessary  to  assume  that  it 
forms  a  contemporaneous  part  of  the  arrange- 
ment. This,  however,  can  nardly  be  doubted, 
as  it  forms  so  symmetrical  a  portion  of  the 
whole,  standing  as  it  does  exactly  opposite 
to  the  centre  of  the  temple,  and  almost  ex- 
actly half  way  between  the  two  ^eat  avenues 
which  stretch  out  like  arms  as  if  to  embrace 
it.  It  has,  indeed,  been  more  than  once  re- 
marked that  if  you  take  a  pair  of  compasses 
and  place  one  leg  on  Silbury  Hill,  and  the 
other  at  the  exact  distance  of  a  Roman  mile, 
you  describe  the  avenues,  and  pass  through 
the  centre  of  the  temple  itsetf.  This  has 
been  used  as  an  argument  by  Hickman  and 
others  for  its  post-lioman  design ;  but  the 
coincidence  may  be  accidental,  and  the 
avenues,  if  meant  for  a  semicircle,  are  so 
badly  drawn  that  little  reliance  can  be  placed 
on  such  an  indication. 

There  is  another  indication,  however,  of 
much  more  value,  which  is  that  the  Roman 
road  from  Bath  to  Marlborough  either  passes 
under  the  hill,  or  makes  a  sudden  bend  to 
get  round  it  in  a  maimer  that  no  Roman 
road,  in  Britain  at  least,  was  ever  known  to 
do.  Unfortunately  the  spread  of  cultivation 
has  obliterated  the  road  for  nearly  a  mile 
on  either  side  of  the  hill  itself;  for,  like  all 
the  roads  in  the  down  country,  it  was  neither 
paved  nor  metalled,  so  that  no  traces  of  its 
•course  remained  when  once  the  plough  had 
passed  over  it.  Still  no  one  standing  on 
Oldborough  Down,  and,  casting  his  eye 
along  its  straight  unbending  line,  can  avoid 
seeing  that  it  runs  straight  at  the  centre  of 
Silbury  Hill.  It  is  true  it  may  have  diverged 
just  before  hitting  it,  but  nothing  can  be 
more  unlikely.  It  would  have  been  just  as 
easy  for  the  Roman  engineer  to  have  carried 
its  arrow-like  course  a  hundred  yards  to  the 
right.  This  indeed  would  have  been  a  pre- 
ferable line,  looked  at  £rom  a  Roman  point 
of  view, — straighter  for  Marlborough,  to 
which  it  was  tending,  and  fitting  better  to  a 
fragment  of  the  road  found  beyond  the  vil- 
lage of  Kennet.  But  all  this  waa  disregarded 
if  the  hill  existed  at  that  time,  and  the  road 
runs  straight  at  its  heart,  as  if  on  purpose 
to  make  a  sharp  turn  to  avoid  it, — a  thing 
as  abhorrent  to  a  Roman  road-maker  as  a 
vacuum  is  said  to  be  to  nature.    From  a 
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careful  examination  of  all  the  cireumstanoea 
of  the  case,  the  conclusion  seems  inevita- 
ble that  Silbury  Hill  stands  an  the  Roman 
road,  and  consequently  must  have  been 
erected  subsequently  to  the  time  of  the  Bo 
mans  leaving  the  country.  As  excavations 
have  proved  that  it  was  not  a  bnrying-placey 
it  probably  is  a  monument  erected  to  com- 
memorate some  event  which  took  place  there. 
It  may  be  Uiat  a  battle  was  decided  on  thia 
spot,  and  it  may  be  that  the  dead  of  the  vic- 
torious army  were  buried  beneath  the  val- 
lum, or  in  the  circles  of  the  neighboring  tem- 
ple at  Avebury.  Whether  this  were  so  or 
not,  we  may  rest  tolerably  sure  that  Silbury 
Hill,  for  whatever  purpose  erected^  was 
heaped  up  after  the  departure  of  the  Romans 
from  this  country. 

That  Avebury  was  a  burying-place  seems 
tolerably  clear  from  the  following  passage, 
disinterred  by  the  late  Mr.  Kemble  trom  tne 
« Codex  Diplomaticus  CEvi  SaxonicL"  A 
Saxon  conveyancer,  in  describing  the  boun- 
daries of  the  estate  of  Overton,  which  lies 
between  Marlborough  and  Avebury,  begins 
his  description  at  Kennet  and  Wodensden;  * 
thence  proceeds  to  the  Wansdyke ;  and  after 
going  round  the  township  through  a  number 
of  well-known  places,  comes  back  to  Kennet, 
where  he  adds  tiiese  remarkable  words— 
« thence,  northward  up  along  the  Stone-row, 
thence  to  the  burial-places."  That  the  Stone- 
row  was  the  Kennet  avenue  no  one  can 
doubt,  and  that  the  burial-places  were  die 
Avebury  circle,  is,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  ex- 
tremely probable. 

If  Stukeley  had  not  been  determined  to 
find  a  Dracontium  at  Avebury,  he  probably 
would  have  arrived  at  this  conclusion  lonff 
affo,  for  he  records  that, "  when  Lord  Stawell^ 
who  owned  the  manor  of  Abury,  levied  the 
vallum  on  the  side  of  the  town  next  the 
church  where  the  bam  now  stands,  the  woxk- 
men  came  to  the  original  surface  of  the 
ground,  which  was  easily  discernible  by  a 
black  stratum  of  mould  upon  the  chalk. 
Here  they  found  large  quantities  of  buck- 
horns,  bones,  oyster-shells,  and  wood-coals. 
The  (Ad  man  who  was  emploj'cd  in  the  work 
says  there  was  a  quantity  of  a  cartload  of 
the  horns,  that  they  were  verv  rotten,  and 
that  there  were  many  burnt  bones  among 
them."  If  this  be  so,  the  mystery  of  Ave- 
bury may  easily  be  cleared  up  by  a  section 
being  cut,  or  a  tunnel  bored  through  the  val- 

♦  Everv  thing  in  this  neighborhood  is  redolent  of 
Woden  ;  for,  besides  Wodensdcn,  the  great  Wans- 
dyke was  originally  called  Wodensdvkc  The 
great  battle  where  Ce&wlin  was  defeated  in  501  was 
at  Wodensbeorh,  close  by,  between  Ateborv  and 
Swindon.  The  hill  between  Avebury  and  Silbuiy, 
enclosed  by  the  two  nvennes,  is  still  called  Wadea 
or  Woden  Hill,  and  other  instanoee  occur  all  ovor 
this  part  of  the  country. 
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lum.  If  burned  homan  bones  are  found,  no 
one  will  doubt  that  the  Saxon  records  are 
correct,  though  it  hardly  requires  this  testi- 
mony to  prove  that  it  was,  like  almost  all 
the  circular  buildings  throughout  the  world, 
dedicated  to  the  memory  of  the  dead,  and 
not  to  the  worship  of  any  living  God. 

Ailer  Stonehenge  and  Avebury  the  most 
important  group  of  circles  in  the  south  of 
England  is  that  at  Stanton  Drew,  in  Somer- 
setshire. They  possess  a  tradition,  ^uch  as 
it  is,  that  the  place  was  erected  by  Keyna, 
the  daughter  oi  a  Welsh  prince  who  lived  in 
the  fifth  century,  and  wno,  having  crossed 
the  Severn  in  search  of  a  secluded  spot 
where  she  might  devote  herself  to  contem- 
plation, fixed  on  Stanton  Drew.  Then  fol- 
lows the  story  of  the  snakes,  which  need 
hardly  be  repeated.  The  one  point  which 
at  present  interests  us  is  the  date  of  the  fifth 
century,  which  is  given  as  the  time  of  its 
erection. 

The  well-known  Kits-Cotty-house  is  al- 
ways assumed  to  be  the  grave  of  Katigren, 
who  was  killed  in  the  battle  of  Aylesford 
fighting  against  Hengist ;  and  the  neighbor- 
ing circles  of  Addin^ton  across  the.Medway 
are  in  like  manner  beUeved  to  be  the  bury- 
ing-places  or  to  have  been  erected  in  mem- 
ory of  those  who  fell  in  that  struggle.  Bru- 
ath  Arthur,  or  Caermarthenshire,  carries  its 
date  in  its  name.  Even  RoUdrich,  in  Ox- 
fordshire, is  irreverently  ascribed  to  RoUo, 
the  Done;  and  though  this  can  hardly  be 
maintained,  it  is  at  least  curious  that  every 
shadow  of  tradition  that  exists  resarding 
these  monuments  should  point  to  the  time 
which  elapsed  between  the  departure  of  the 
Komans  and  the  conquest  by  the  Saxons  as 
tho  period  when  they  all  were  erected.  The 
traditions  may  be  too  vague  to  be  of  much 
value  in  themselves,  but  Uiey  become  valua- 
ble when  they  confirm  the  evidences  derived 
from  other  sources. 

It  was  supposed  that  the  cognate  monu- 
ments of  Bnttany  would  throw  some  light  on 
'  the  subject ;  but  they  are  perhaps  even  more 
uncommunicative  than  our  own,  or  it  may  be 
that  they  haVe  been  less  diligently  explored; 
There  is,  however,  one  curious  cromkch  in 
that  neighborhood  which  lets  us  into  a  secret 
that  was  hardly  to  be  expected.  It  is  called 
the  Dolmen  dc  St  Germain-sur-Vienne,  and 
is  situated  near  Confolens  in  Charente.  Its 
peculiarity  is  that  the  stone  table,  which,  as 
in  all  monuments  of  this  class,  is  a  rude 
unhewn  mass  of  rock,  is  supported  by  four 
slender  columns  of  what  we  would  call  early 
English  architecture.  There  is  no  reason 
whatever  to  suppose  that  these  are  not  the 
original  supports  of  the  roof,  or  that  they  re- 
placed the  rude  blocks  which,  in  all  other 
known  instances,  support  the  upper  stone 
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of  these  builcBn^ ;  and  the  only  conclusion 
we  can  come  to  is  that  in  the  remote  comers 
of  France  the  old  superstition  still  lingered, 
and  the  old  mode  of  burying  was  still  prac- 
tised, even  as  late  as  the  twelfth  century. 

One  other  indication  of  date  is  worth  allud- 
ing to,  which  is,  that  the  name  given  to  these 
so-called  Druiddcal  remains  are  in  almost 
all  instances  Saxon,  which  would  hardly  be 
the  case  if  tho^  had  existed  long  before  the 
Saxon  period,  and  had  had  any  well-known 
Celtic  appellation  applied  to  them.  In  many 
cases,  such  as  Stonehenge,  Stanton  Drew, 
Stennis,  etc.,  it  is  the  good  Saxon  word  for 
sUme^  which  is  the  main  feature  in  their  no- 
menclature. Stonehenge,  it  is  true,  seems 
to  have  been  called  Ckoir  Qaur^  somewhat 
absurdly  translated  by  the  monkish  chroni- 
clers ' '  the  Giant's  Dance."  Chorea,  however, 
certainly  meant  then  as  now  Chtnrf  as  we  now 
understand  it,  and  Gaur  may  have  been  used 
as  an  adjective  to  mean  simply  ''gigantic 
choir," — an  appellation  without  any  local 
meaning.  Its  real  name  was  either  ''  Sian-' 
Mengc"  or  hanging  stones,  or,  which  is  even 
more  probable,  ^^Stim-Henaistt*  from  being 
erectea  to  commemorate  those  who  fell  in 
the  war  against  that  invader.  Be  this  as  it 
may,  .the  final  proof  of  tiie  age  of  these 
buildings  will  probably  be  ascertained  from 
well-directed  excavations.  Hitherto,  from 
being  assumed  to  be  temples,  none  of  those 
who  nave  been  so  industrious  in  digging  into 
barrows  have  ever  thought  of  exploring  the 
floors  of  these  circles.  Many,  no  doubt,  like 
Stonehenge,  were  mere  monuments, — ^many 
enclose  sacred  spots,  as  probably  was  the 
case  at  Eolldrich ;  but  Avebury  was  almost 
certainly  sepulchral,  and  so,  in  aU  probabil- 
ity, were  the  greater  part  of  the  similar  erec- 
tions which  still  exist  in  most  parts  of  these 
islands. 

Pending  some  more  systematic  investiga- 
tion we  may  rest  content  with  the  approxi- 
mate certainity  that  all  great  stone  monu- 
ments of  this  country  bdong  to  the  period 
that  elapsed  between  the  departure  of  the  Ro- 
mans and  the  conquest  of  the  country  by 
the  Danes  and  Saxons— to  that  great  Arthu- 
rito  period,  to  which  we  owe  all  that  we  - 
know  of  the  poetry  and  of  the  mythology  of 
the  Celtic  race,  and  which  seem  to  have 
been  their  culminating  point  in  the  early 
form  of  their  civilization.  In  France,  where 
the  Saxons  never  went,  the  Celts  seem  to 
have  retained  their  old  faith  and  their  old 
feelings  to  a  much  later  period.  But  even  if 
these  propositions  are  not  fully  admitted, 
their  rejection  does  not  afiect  the  conclusion 
that  Stonehe^  itself  was  erected  by  Aure* 
lius  Ambrosius,  who  reigned  from  about 
464  to  502  A.D.,  and  who  raised  it  as  a  me* 
BMial  to  those  who  fell  in  the  Saxon  war. . 
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Although,  therefore,  there  seems  to  be  no 
ffreat  difficulty  in  fiidng  a  date  "to  these 
buildings  "with  a  tolerable  degree  of  approx- 
imate certainty,  and  although  we  may  feel 
sure  that  the  people  who  erected  them  were 
Celts,  we  are  not  much  further  advanced  in 
the  object  of  our  researches,  for  we  know  so 
litUe  of  the  history  of  this  people  at  that 
period,  and  are  so  deficient  in  correct  in- 
formation as  to  their  manners  and  customs, 
and  the  particular  forms  of  their  worship  or 
rdigion,  that  we  are  more  inclined  to  look  to 
the  monuments  to  supply  us  with  the  partic- 
tdars  we  are  seeking,  than  to  attempt  to  ex- 
plain the  uses  of  uie  buildings  uom  the 
stores  of  our  extraneous  learmng.  In  fact 
there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  source  from 
which  light  can  bo  thrown  on  the  question, 
unless  it  should  be  that  we  can  discover 
a  cognate  style  of  architecture  among  some 
more  civiliacd  people,  whose  writings  or 
scttlnturcs  should  enable  us,  by  comparing 
the  Imown  with  the  unknown,  to  solve  the 
riddle. 

It  is  evident  that  neither  Greece,  nor 
Home,  nor  Egypt,  will  supply  this  deficiency. 
All  the  styles  of  the  ancient  Roman  world 
have  long  been  familiar  to  the  learned,  and 
every  conceivable  analogy  has  been  ex- 
hausted without  any  approach  to  success  ; 
but  there  is  one  style  stm  existing  in  India, 
which  has  only  recently  been  examined,  and 
which  promises  a  better  result.  The  Budd- 
hist architecture  in  India,  as  practised  from 
the  third  century  B.C.  to  the  seventh  A.D.,  is 
essentially  tumular,  circular,  and  external ; 
possessing  the  three  ^eat  characteristics  of 
all  the  so-called  Drudical  remains.  The  an- 
alogies of  the  two  styles  are  not,  it  must  be 
confessed,  particularly  apparent  at  first  sight, 
for  the  obvious  reason,  that,  though  prac- 
tised contemporaneously,  the  eastern  style 
is  the  utterance  of  a  highly  civilized  people, 
possessing  an  extensive  literature,  fond  of 
sculpture  and  carrying  ornament  in  archi- 
tectural detail  to  a  most  lavish  extent, 
whereas  the  western  style  is  that  of  a  rude 
uncivilised  race,  who,  if  they  knew  of  let* 
ters,  have  left  no  trace  of  tnem,  never^  re* 
presented  the  human  figure,  and  have  'not 
set  up  a  single  stone  with  a  sculptured 
mouloing  upon  it.  To  compare  tb^  two 
styles  is,  consequently,  no  easy  task,  and  re- 
quires an  intimate  knowledge  of  their  es- 
sentials which  few  possess,  and  which  it  is 
diffiicult  to  impart  without  entering  into  elab- 
orate details. 

The  difficulty  is  further  increased  by  t^ie 
ikct,  that  inhumation  of  the  bodies  of  dead 
persons  was  rarely  practised  in  India  by  any 
section  of  the  population.  Cremation  seems 
always  to  have  oeen  the  general  practice,  and 
the  ashes  were  commonly  either  thrown  into 
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the  river  or  dispersed  in  the  air.  The  rites 
seem  to  have  nnished  at  the  pyre,  and  tiie 
subseouent  disposal  of  the  remains  to  have 
been  thought  oi  little  importance.  The  con- 
sequence is,  that  in  India  the  tumulus  is 
only  a  simulated  tomb,  and  generally  contains 
merely  a  relic  of  the  deceased,  a  bone,  a 
tooth,  a  lock  of  hair, — ^it  may  be  only  a  gar- 
ment, or  some  household  article.  It  bore^  in 
fact,  exactly  the  same  relation  to  a  real  tomb 
as  the  sarcophagus  containing  relics  and 
forming  the  stone- altar  in  Catholic  churches 
bears  to  a  stone  coffin  used  for  the  inhuma- 
tion of  a  body.  It  can  not  be  doubted  but 
that  both  these  kinds  of  relic-shrines  are  a 
refinement  on  the  practical  modes  of  burial 
used  before  they  came  to  be  adopted. 

In  India  the  tumulus  is  sometimes,  thougii 
rarely,  of  earth,  but  generally  of  rubWe  ma- 
sonry internally,  and  of  hewn  stone  or  Imck 
on  the  external  surface,  and  originally  was 
apparently  always  surrounded  by  a  circulsr 
enclosure  of  upright  stones,  though  in  later 
times  this  came  to  be  attached  to  the  buOd- 
ing  as  an  ornamental  band,  instead  of  an  in- 
dependent feature.  In  the  most  celebrated 
example  in  India,  that  at  Sanchee,  the  cir- 
cle consists  of  roughly-squared  upri^t  stone 
posts,  joined  at  the  top  oy  an  architrave  of 
the  same  thickness  as  the  posts,  exactly^  as 
at  Stonehenge;  the  only  difierence  being 
the  insertion  of  three  stone  rails  between 
each  of  the  uprights,  which  is  a  masonic  re- 
finement haroly  to  be  expected  among  the 
Celts.  What  adds  to  their  interest  ia,  that 
almost  every  upright  boars  a  short  inscrip- 
tion to  say  that  it  is  the  *<  Danam  **  (Donum) 
or  gift  of  some  pious  individual  who  is 
named. 

The  tope  or  tumulus  itself  was  raised  either 
by  an  individual  or  a  body  of  men ;  and  al- 
though the  principal  one  contained  no  reHc, 
those  around  it  did  contain  relics  of  Budd- 
hist saints  and  missionaries  who  lived  in  Hm 
third  century  B.C.,  and  whose  names  and 
acts  are  familiar  to  Indian  antiquaries.  Thi^ 
surrounding  pillars  were  the  onerings  of  the 
people  aftprwards,  but,  as  far  as  can  be 
judged  from  the  characters  used  in  the  in- 
scriptions, and  other  circumstances,  they  are 
all  earlier  than  the  Christian  era. 

Besides  being  used  as  burial-places,  or  as 
relie-shrines,  the  tumuli  of  Inma  were  fre- 
quently erected  to  mark  spots  where  great 
events,  either  sacred  or  secular,  had  occurred* 
Of  those  which  have  been  dug[  into  and  ex- 
plored, hardly  one-half  have  pelded  relics  % 
the  rest  denote  battle-fields,  or  the  localities 
vimted  by  Buddha  or  his  successors,  and- 
where  they  performed  miracles,  or  some 
other  noteabb  act 

Besides  iI:d  tumuli  with  their  enclosing 
circles,  there  are  in  India  circles  of  npri|^bt 
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Btones,  which  apparently  endose  nothing. 
Of  these,  the  most  celchrated  is  that  at 
Amravati,  on  the  Kistna.  It  now  surrounds 
a  txmk,  which  certainly  in  modem  times  has 
been  enlarged,  but  may  have  been  a  place 
where  some  one  bathed,  or  where  some  mir- 
acle  was  wrought,  which  the  stones  were 
set  up  to  commemorate  and  sanctify.  Like 
every  structure  in  India,  the  stones  are  cov- 
ered with  sculpture,  but  they  are,  otherwise, 
simply  two  concentric  rows  of  upright  stones, 
without  any  joining  lintel,  enclosing  a  space 
193  feet  in  diameter.  In  its  immediate 
proximity  are  numberless  little  circles  of 
rude  unhewn  stones,  identical  with  those  in 
this  country,  but  smaller.  All  which  have 
been  opened  have  been  found  to  enclose 
funereal  remains.  There  are  also  in  South- 
em  India  cromlechs  so  like  those  which  exist 
both  here  and  in  France,  that  thev  could 
not  be  distinguished  if  placed  side  by  side. 
There  are  again  kistvaens,  sometimes  simi- 
lar to  our  own,  but  generally  consisting  of  four 
upright  slabs,  with  a  flat  one  on  the  top,  but 
aU  more  or  less  squared  either  by  splitting 
or  hewing.  Single  obelisks,  or  as  we  should 
call  them  Menhirs,  are  among  the  common- 
est forms  of  Buddhist  architecture.  They 
are  cither  isolated  pillars,  then  called  L&ts, 
put  uj>  to  commemorate  events  or  to  bear 
inscriptions,  or  stand  in  pairs  before  the 
gates  or  temples. 

Another  form,  but  only  now  found  in  rock- 
cut  examples,  is  the  oblong  choir,  shaped 
into  an  apse  at  the  altar  end,  and  having  an 
aisle  winding  around  in,  so  as  to  admit  of  a 
circulation  of  processions  around  the  sacred 
spot.  Some  hundreds  of  these  exist  cut  in 
the  rock  in  various  parts  of  India,  but  there 
is  only  one  example  in  a  structural  form,  and 
that  is  among  the  tumuli  at  Sanchee. 

Here  then  we  have  a  group  of  monuments 
which,  if  not  identical,  must  be  admitted  to 
bear  a  strong  resemblance  to  those  found  in 
this  country.  We  have  tumuli  which  are 
buryinj^-placcs,  but  more  rarely  in  both 
countnes  than  is  generally  supposed  $  tumuli 
which  are  relic-smines,  whicn  many  of  those 
opened  in  this  country  certainly  are ;  and 
tumuli  which,  like  Silbury  Hill,  and  many 
other  blind  barrows,  are  commemorative  c^ 
the  acts  of  living  men,  not  depositories  of 
their  bones. . 

We  have  circles  which  enclose  sacred 
6pots,  circles  winch  enclose  tombs,  circles 
which  enclose  tumuli,  like  that  at  New 
Orange  in  Ireland,  and  the  one  destroyed  at 
Avebury,  but  unfortunately  we  have  in  India 
no  example  of  a  circle  enclosing  a  choir  like 
Uiat  at  Stonehenge.  That  such  there  may 
have  been  is  more  than  probable,  but  they 
could  not  exist  in  rock-cut  examples,  and  all 
the  structural  choirs  except  one  having  per- 
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ished,  their  enclosures  most  have  perished 
with  them.  The  similarity  of  the  Menhirs 
and  Idts  need  hardly  bo  insisted  upon,  nor 
the  general  pcculianty  of  the  jp}Tamid  and 
relic  worship  so  distinctly  described  by  Clem- 
ens of  Alexandria.  This  form  of  religion 
seems  to  be  that  which  has  covered  the 
greater  part  of  Europe  and  of  Asia  with  the 
tumidi  which  meet  the  traveller's  eye  on 
every  plain,  and  have  hitherto  been  consid- 
ered merely  as  the  depositories  of  the  dead 
bodies  of  extinct  races  of  men. 

Those  coincidences  arc  too  striking  to  be 
accidental,  and  would  no  doubt  have  been 
perceived  long  ago,  but  for  the  want  of  any 
recorded  bbtorical  connection  between  the 
races  and  the  religions  of  two  nations  situated 
so  far  apart  from  each  other.  The  answer  is 
on  everybody's  lips,  —  the  one  class  of  monu« 
ments  belongs  to  a  Buddhist  people,  and  they 
arc  adapted  to  the  rites  of  that  reli^on ;  the 
other  bclQngs  to  a  people  whoso  priests  were 
Druids,  and  were  used  for  their  sanguinary 
rites.  Unless  it  can  be  shown  that  the 
Druids  came,  as  has  oflen  been  suspected, 
firom  Dravida  Desa,  or  the  Madras  country, 
or  that  the  Buddhist  religion  once  prevailed 
in  these  blands,  the  analogies,  however  ingen- 
ious, fail  entirely  in  conveying  conviction  to 
the  mind. 

We  have  intimated  that  it  is  bjr  no  means 
clear  that  the  Druids  were  the  priests  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  south-eastern  parts  of  thb 
countr)- ;  but  that  their  votaries  weVe  to  be 
found  principally  in  the  fastnesses  of  the 
Webh  mountains  and  the  forests  of  Anglesea, 
and  possibly  also  in  the  less  cultivated  forest- 
districts  throughout  the  island.  Tlie  truth 
seems  to  be,  as  is  clearly  expressed  by  Edwin 
Norris,  the  best  and  safest  of  our  ethnogra- 
phers and  philologbts,  that,  — 

*'  AU  the  accounts  left  us  by  ancient  writers 
indicate  two  different  races  simultaneously  in- 
habiting Britain  ;  the  one  a  tribe  who  went  naked 
and  painted  tlicir  bodies,  who  dwelt  in  tents, 
and  indulged  in  promiscaons  mtercoorse,  were 
ignonmt  of  agricultnro,  used  stone  hatchets  and 
arrows,  and  probably  were  cannibals ;  the  othcri, 
men  who  bailc  lioases,  dressed  in  black  garments 
or  skins,  coined  money,  constructed  chariots, 
grew  a  great  deal  of  com,  extracted  metals  from 
the  ore,  made  bronze  tools,  and  probably  had 
some  use  of  letters.  It  seems  difficult  to  believe 
that  these  were  one  people,  though  confounded  by 
classical  writers,  who  received  without  criticism 
the  accounts  brought  homo  by  casual  travellers. 
Bnt  this  was  in  early  times,  and  the  less  civilized 
race  may  have  been  destroyed  or  absorbed  by 
the  time  the  Romans  became  better  acquainted 
with  tlio  island ;  and  yet  Saint  Jerome  in  his 
youth,  about  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century, 
saw  the  Attacotti,  'ecus  Britannica,'  feeding  on 
human  flesh ;  and  ho  says  that  these  savages, 
thougli  they  had  plenty  of  swine  and  cattle  in 
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their  forests,  prefisrred  the  flesh  of  men  and 
women  for  their  horrid  feasts."  ("Cornish 
Drama,"  vol.  ii.  p.  461.) 

They  were  two  people,  in  fact,  occupying 
nearly  the  same  relative  positions  that  the 
Red  Indians  of  America  do  to  the  European 
colonists,  —  not  indeed  different  to  the  same 
extent,  but  still  so  far  dissimilar  that  the  Bo- 
man  and  Greek  geographers  treated  the 
more  savage  aboriginal  race  as  the  Britons 
par  excellence^  and  dwelt  on  their  peculiari- 
ties with  zest,  and  described  them  m  detail, 
while  they  seem  to  have  passed  over  in  silence 
the  familiar  habits  and  customs  of  the  Belgic 
and  other  settlers,  which  offered  no  novelty 
to  point  a  description  or  adorn  a  tale.  Or  it 
maybe  that  the  unscientific  habits  of  that  ago 
prevented  them  from  discriminating  between 
thc^  two  races,  and  that,  recording  those  facts 
which  seemed  most  strange  and  interesting, 
they  ascribed  to  the  whole  population  pecul- 
iarities that  belonged  onlv  to  a  small  section. 
This  ou^ht  not  to  astonbh  us  when  we  reflect 
that,  although  we,  with  our  boasted  science, 
have  posses^  India  for  more  than  a  century, 
and  been  familiar  with  it  for  twice  that  period, 
it  is  only  now  that  we  are  beginning  to  be 
conscious  that  India  b  inhabited  by  two 
totally  distinct  races  of  men.  The  learned, 
it  is  true,  have  been  for  somo  time  aware  of 
tliis  fact,  but  it  has  not  yet  found  its  way  into 
our  popular  books.  Even  those  who  know 
India  pprsonally,  and  have  made  it  their 
special  study,  are  not  so  completely  impressed 
with  the  importance  of  the  circumstance  as 
to  take  it  as  the  guide  to  their  speculations, 
and  the  ultimate  test  of  all  the  reasonings  on 
this  subject.  Yet  without  it  India  is  a  mys- 
tery, and  neither  its  history,  its  religion,  nor 
its  arts  can  be  understood. 

Whether  it  is  that  human  life  is  shorter  in 
India  than  elsewhere,  or  that  the  enervating 
effects  of  the  climate  prevent  families  reach- 
ia^  the  extent  necessary  to  keep  up  the  popu- 
lation to  the  required  standard,  or  whether  it 
arises  from  any  other  cause,  certain  it  is  that 
the  great  phenomenon  of  Indian  history  is, 
that,  from  the  earliest  period  to  the  present 
hour,  nation  afler  nation,  horde  af^er  horde, 
has  been  poured  into  her  fertile  plains  with- 
out the  cup  ever  overflowing,  or  oven  being 
fulL  Tlio  principal  migration  has  been  across 
the  Indus,  but  tribes  have  leaked  in  through 
the  passes  of  the  Himalayas,  and  small  bodies 
have  crept  in  by  sea,  but,  with  one  most  in- 
significant exception,  no  colony  is  known 
ever  to  have  left  her  shores,  nor  any  Indian 
army  ever  to  have  crossed  her  borders  In 
search  of  foreign  conquests.  Before  the  dawn 
of  the  earliest  light  ot  tradition  the  vast  Ta- 
mul  race  seem  to  have  penetrated  apparently 
in  successive  waves,  and  spread  themselves 
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over  the  whole  peninsula.  We  know  that 
they  came  across  the  Indus,  because  tiiey 
have  lefb  a  fragment  of  the^  race  in  the 
Brahui,  on  thb  side  of  that  great  stream. 
They  belong,  as  we  now  know,  to  the  Tartar 
family  of  mankind,  and  constitute  the  whole 
population  of  the  southern  parts  of  India,  and 
stiu  underlie  the  more  recent  immigrants  on 
the  north  of  the  Vindhya  Mountains,  l^ext 
to  them  came  the  great  Sanscrit-speaking 
tribes  of  the  Arians.  Like  the  Tartar  Ta- 
muls,  they  too  came  across  the  Indus,  and  at 
the  time  when  the  Vedas  were  reduced  to 
their  present  form,  scane  twelve  or  thirte^i 
centuries  b.  c,  as  we  learn  from  the  re- 
searches of  St.  Martin,  thev  possessed  the 
Punjab,  and  extended  from  the  Jumna  in  the 
east  to  Cabul  in  the  west,  but  subsequently 
occupied  the  whole  of  the  Gangetic  valley, 
and,  as  a  dominant  and  superior  race,  spread 
their  influence,  if  not  their  conquests,  over 
the  entire  peninsula.*  These  two  races  still 
remain  perfectly  distinct ;  and  it  is  hardly  too 
bold  a  generalization  to  say  that  all  that  has 
been  built  in  India  has  been  built  by  the 
Tartar  races,  —  all  that  has  been  written  haa 
been  written  by  the  Arians. 

The  ^rcat  fact,  however,  which  interests 
us  most  m  the  present  instance,  is  the  rise  of 
the  Buddhist  religion,  which  is  one  of  the 
most  important  events,  though  one  of  the 
least  understood,  of  those  which  have  occurred 
in  the  history  of  the  human  race.    The  tme 
explanation  of  this  phenomenon  appears  to 
be  that  in  the  sixth  century  b.  c,  Sakyn  tSin- 
ha,  the  son  of  a  chief  of  the  race  of  Sakas,  ai 
liis  name  imports,  living  near  the  foot  of  the 
Himalayas,  being  disgu^ed  at  the  supremacy 
of  the  hated  Arians,  gathered  together  tlM 
traditions  of  his  race,  and,  refining  upon  them 
and  moulding  them  to  the  state  of  society  as 
he  then  found  it,  blended  the  whole  into  a 
system  of  religion  which  even  now  nnmbexs 
more  votaries  than  any  faith  on  the  fiu*e  .of 
the  globe.  He  abolished  caste,  —  the  peculiar 
institution  of  the  Arians ;  ignored  the  existr 
ence  of  the  Deity,  to  the  conception  of  whidi 
no  Tartar  over    rose;  adopted  meterapeyw 
chosis  as  tlicir  special  form  of  belief  in  a 
future  state;  and  proclaimed  the  nc^tave 
creed,  that  by  the  practice  of  the  ascetic  tit- 
tues  man  might  conc^uer  happiness  and  attam 
to  final  absorption  into  tho  godheaa.    This 
appeal  to  the  feelings  and  prejudices  of  races 
forming  at  least  nine-tenths  of  the  population 

*  The  G^^eks  seem  to  have  been  nwaro  of  this 
distinction  of  the  two  races,  inosmnch  as  Arriaii, 
quoting  from  lilenuthenes,  says,  *^  From  Bacchus 
to  Sandracottus  the  Indians  reckon  153  kines,  wte 
reigned  during  a  space  of  6042  years,  in  all  which 
time  they  had  only  the  liberty  of  being  sovemed 
by  their  own  laws  twice,  first  for  about  800 
and  after  that  for  about  120.** 
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of  India  was  irreaiaiible,  and  its  success  pro- 
portionately great  For  ten  centuries  Budd-  , 
hi^  was  the  religion  of  India ;  but  the  Brah- 
mins had  kept  their  books  and  the  old  records 
of  their  former  faith;  and  when  the  unwritten 
Tartar  fkith  became  corrupt  and  feeble,  from 
its  innate  want  of  vitality,  and  its  uncertainty 
of  doctrine,  the  old  faith  cropped  out  again, 
but,  *^heu  quantum  mutatusi  mixed  with 
Sivaism  and  Vishnuism,  and  every  form  of 
absurd  fedchism  which  it  could  gather  fVom 
local  superstitions,  and  by  which  it  ho{)ed  to 
enUst  the  fcclin«;s  of  the  people.  This  is  the 
shape  in  which  it  now  exists  m  India. 

Among  the  mixed  populations  of  Hipdostan 
the  Buddhist  religion  has  been  entirely  sup- 
planted by  this  stranso  medley  of  absurdities; 
out  wherever  it  has  been  preached  to  a  pure- 
ly Tartar  people,  there  it  remains  unaltered 
to  the  present  day.  In  Tartary,  in  Siam,  in 
Burman,  and  in  China,  throughout  the  whole 
of  Northern  Asia,  wherever  there  are  Tartars 
or  people  nearfy  allied  to  them  there  Budd- 
hism still  flourishes  unimpaired. 

It  would  bo  extremely  interesting  if  any 
Indian  record  told  us  of  the  rise  and  spread 
of  this  wonderful  form  of  faith.  Nothing, 
however,  was  written  by  its  founder,  nor  ap- 
parently by  his  immediate  successors,  and  we 
should  know  little  about  it  but  for  the  fortu- 
nate mania  of  the  first  great  regal  convert, 
which  induced  him  to  carve  his  edicts  on  the 
rocks  of  Cuttack,  in  Guzerat,  and  on  the 
banks  df  the  Upper  Indus,  besides  engraving 
them  on  pillars  aul  over  the  country.  From 
these  we  learn  that  Asoka's  first  care  afler 
his  conversion  was  to  send  missionaries  to 

Eroclaim  his  new  faith  in  the  neighboring 
mds.  It  does  not  seem,  however,  that  they 
penetrated  beyond  Cabul  orBalkh  westward. 
The  most  interesting  record  b  that  contained 
in  the  Idth  edict  of  the  rock-cut  inscriptions, 
where  he  mentions  having  formed  treaties  or 
alliances  with  Ptolemy,  Antiochus,  Antigonus, 
Magas,  and  Alexander ; — not  treaties  of  wa^ 
or  peace,  but  for  the  protection  or  aid  of  hisco- 
reli^nists  in  the  dominions  of  those  kings. 
Owmg  to  the  imperlbctions  of  the  stone  and 
of  the  record  it  is  not  easy  to  make  out  what 
is  exactly  intended ;  but  this  much  is  certain, 
that  about  the  year  256  B.  c,  Asoka  did 
make  arrangements  for  religious  purposes 
with  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  Antiochus  Tneos, 
Antigonus  Uonatus,  with  Magas  of  Cyrene, 
and  Alexander,  who  could  only  be  the  king 
of  Epirus  and  Macedonia,  mentioned  by  Jus- 
tin in  the  same  passage  in  which  he  relates 
the  death  of  Ma^as.*  The  existence  of  rock- 
cut  Viharas,  or  llonasteries  at  Petra,  in  the 
dominions  of  Antiochus,  and  of  similar  exca- 
vations at  Cyrene,  go  far  to  confirm  and  elu- 

♦  Justin,  "  HIitori«,"  XXVL  c.  ii. 
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cidate  this ;  for  though  travellers  have  hither- 
to called  every  excavation  a  tomb,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  many  of  those  at  Petra  and 
Cyrene  and  elsewhere  were  the  abodes  of 
living  ascetics,  and  not  burial-places  at  all. 
The  spread  of  Pythagoreans  everywhere,  and 
of  the  Essenes  in  Judea,  b  also  an  indication 
of  some  such  form  of  faith ;  and  it  is  also 
curious,  though  not  conclusive,  that  all  the 
barbarous  comago  of  Britain  can  be  traced 
back  to  that  of  Philip  of  Macedon  and  his 
successors.* 

All  this,  however,  unfortunatoly  stops  short 
exactly  at  the  point  where  it  would  bo  most 
interesting ;  for  though  it  may  show  that  at 
an  early  period  some  form  of  Buddhism  ex- 
tended to  the  eastern  shores  of  the  Mediter- 
sonean,  it  does  not  show  that  it  ever  penetrat- 
ed farther  westward ;  and  unless  some  thread 
can  be  found  to  connect  the  two,  the  histori- 
cal proof  of  the  connection  of  eastern  and 
westom  Buddhism  must  remain  imperfect. 
The  question  is  by  no  means  new,  and  has 
over  and  over  again  been  investigated  by 
modem  inquirers,  i>ut  without  much  success. 
Northern  antiquarians  were  early  struck  with 
many  of  the  points  of  similarity  between  the 
Woden  of  the  Scandinavians  and  the  Buddha 
of  the  east ;  and  though  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  they  orkriniuly  meant  one  and  tho 
same  person,  the  Woden,  as  we  now  know 
him,  as  a  god  of  the  stirrins,  energetic,  war- 
like Arian  races  of  the  north,  was  a  ^rery  diir 
ferent  person  from  the  cjuiet,  contemplative^ 
unhopeful  prophet  of  the  Tartars.  In  Europo 
wo  find  him  associated  with  a  whole  heivarciiy 
of  gods  of  war  and  peace,  of  the  earth  and 
sky,  etc.,  as  well  as  with  a  distinct  idea  of  a 
future  state,  and  other  peculiarities  of  Arian 
faith.  Notwithstanding  this,  men  were  early 
struck  by  the  mmilaritY  of  the  names.  It  ap- 
peared a  strange  coincidence  that  Bnddhbar 
in  the  east,  should  be  Wodensday,  or,  as  wo 
now  call  it,  Wednesday,  in  the  west.  They 
saw  in  the  sacred  tree  at  Upsala,  the  counter- 
part of  the  Bo-tree  at  Budhgya.  The  tumuli, 
^read  all  over  Asia  and  northern  Europe, 
seemed  to  have  a  common  origin,  and  ^(ty 
other  little  circumstances  seemed  to  point 
more  or  less  distinctly  to  the  same  conclusion. 
Then  the  Edda  told  how  Woden,  flying  from 
the  oppression  of  the  Romans,  after  tho  Mith- 
ridatic  war,  had  fled  from  the  Crimea,  carry- 
ing his  faith  with  him  to  tho  north,  and  be- 
queathing his  vengeance  to  his  successors, 
while  the  caves  of  Inkermann  and  the  tumuli 

*  According  to  Davies,  tiic  Triads  bring  the 
Cymry,  under  the  condnctof  iTii,  from  Defrobani 
Sn  tho  land  of  Hat,  ond  thb  b  understood  to  imply 
tlio  neighborhood  of  Constantinople  in  the  eastern 
port  ofThrace  (pace  98);  and  again  Bu,  the  lord 
of  Mona,  is  styled  Baddwas,  tho  dispenser  of  sood 
(page  118).  ^  ^ 
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of  EIierEon  bore  siknt  testimouy  to  the  truth 
of  this  record. 

The  evidence  bas  beca  repeatedly  sifted, 
aad  all  that  can  bo  said  of  it  secmBto  bo  this, 
that  it  b  sufficient  for  the  purposes  of  any 
one  who  knows  that  Buddhjau  did  and  does 
exist  in  the  east,  and  belieTcs  that  he  finds  it 
in  the  Wodenism  of  the  west    Feeling  cei^ 
tain  that  the  ono  must  havo  sprung  from  the 
other,  the  slight  traces  of  its  progress  along 
the  valley  of  the  Borysthenes  is  all  that  ho 
cai'os  for;  but  unless  the  explorer  is  con- 
vinced that  the  rel^ons  are  identical,  this 
class  of  proof  will  scarcely  prevail  with  him. 
If,  however,  it  can  be  shown  that  there  is 
something  in  the  religion  of  the  west  which  is 
identical  with  that  w  the  cast,  and  so  pecn^ 
liar  that  the  idcntit;^  cannot  be  accidental, 
the  conclusion  is  inevitable  that  the  one  must 
bo  borrowed  from  the  other,  and  it  oidy  re- 
mains to  show  which  was  the  earliest.    J^ow 
the  fact  of  there  being  a  most  remarkable 
similarity  between   the   reli^ous  forms  of 
Buddhist  countries  and  those  of  Christianity 
as  practised  in  the  Middle  Ages,  is  so  striking 
that  no  one  now  seems  inclined  to  dispute  it, 
though  the  causes  that  gave  rise  to  this  coin- 
cidence are  litde  understood,  and  the  most 
various,  and,  it  may  bo-  added,  the  most  ab- 
surd, theories  havo  been  proposed  to  account 
for  it    No  traveller  ever  entered  a  Buddhist 
monastery  in  the  cast,  and  saw  a  long  lino  of 
shaven  ppiests  issue  at  matins  and  at  venders 
£rom  their  mona&terv,  and  range  themselves 
on  each  side  of  the  choir  in  the  temple,  where  i 
incense  is  burning  on  the  altar  in  frcmt  of  an 
imago  of  the  queen  of  heaven  or  the  statues 
of  the  three  precious  Buddhas,  not  ever  heard 
the  low  monotonous  chaoi  in  which  they 
drawl  forth  their  litui^  in  an  unknown  and 
Ipng-foxgottcn  tongue,  without  bein^  aware 
that  he  has  seen  something  very  like  it  in  the 
far  west.    If  he  follows  these  monks  back  to 
their  cells,  sees  them  governed  by  a  mitred 
abbot,  and  arranged  as  deacons,  priests,  and 
neophytes,  learns  that  tiiey  are  bound  by 
vows  of  celibacy,  are  separated  from  the  laity, 
live  by  alms,  and  spend  their  lives  in  a  dull 
routine  pf  contemplatioa  and  formal  worship, 
ho  must  fancjr  that  he  is  tmnnorCed  back  to 
some  Buimmdian  convent  in  the  mtddlo  ages, 
or  that  the  unchangeable  east  has  retained 
trhat  has  passed  away  in  the  more  prpgreflsrve 
west 

When  those  enterprising  traivellers  Hue 
and  Gabct  were  sojourning  among  the  Lama- 
serais  of  Thibet,  they  were  so  s^nck  with  the 
identity  of  the  forms  of  worship  and  of  mon- 
astic habits*  that  they  devoted  a  consider- 

*  La  crosse,  la  mitre,  la  dfllmatique,  la  chape  on 
phivial,  que  les  grinds  Lflmas  portent  en  voynge, 
on  lorsqu^ils  font  qoelquo  c^^momo  bors  du'tem- 
ple;  rofflco  ji  deux  chODurs,  la  psalmodie,  les  exor- 


able  portion,  of  theu*  book  to  an  attempt  to 
explain  how  it  arose.  The  explanation  on 
which  thev  principally  relied  was  tlie  tratH- 
tion  that  the  relbrmer  Tseng  Eaba  had  been, 
in  the  fourteenth  century,  educated  by  a 
Christian  priest,  and  from'  him  had  learned 
the  ritual  and  tho  doctrines  which  he  is  said 
to  have  introduced  into  his  native  country. 
Unfoitunately  for  their  theory,  we  know  fitim 
architectural  remains  in  India,  which  date 
back  as  far  as  the  Christian  era,  and  from  the 
^rritin^  of  Chinese  travellers  who  visited 
India  Irom  the  fourth  to  tho  seventh  centu- 
ries, that  this  form  of  worship  existed  in  all 
essential  particulars,  exactly  as  it  now  does, 
at  least  1,000  years  before  the  reformer  was 
bom.  M.  Hue's  other  suggestion,  "quo  le 
diable  y  est  pour  beaucoup,*'  is  less  open  to 
objection,  but  can  hardly  be  accepted  as  either 
a  philo8(^hical  or  complete  cxplanatbn  of 
the  mystery. 

A  third  suggestion,  which  has  been  fre- 
quently put  forward,  both  in  this  country  and 
abroad,  is  that  Christianity  is  borrowed  from 
Buddhism.  A  more  unfounded  assertion 
never  was  advanced,  nor  one  that  will  less 
stand  the  test  of  even  the  hastiest  examina- 
tion. It  may  be  safely  asserted  that  thero  is 
not  a.  trace  of  Buddhism  in  the  BiUe  itself: 
all  that  is  Buddhist  is  fbtmd  in  medisral  and 
more  moderfi  Christianity.  It  was  introduced 
long  afler  tho  age  of  the  Evangelists,  and  if 
we  are  not  mi^d^en  can  be  traced  to  the 
barbarous  nations  who  were  incorporated  with 
the  Roman  Church  at  the  downfall  of  the  Ro- 
man empire. 

It  is  not  necessary,  oven  if  it  were  poaoble 
here,  to  enumerate  all  the  similarides  be- 
tween Buddhism  and  Roman  Catholicism.    A 
few  of  the  principal  resemblances  and  easiest 
to  be  underetood  will  suffice  for  our  argu^ 
ment.  ^  One  of  the  most  prominent  is  found 
in  tho  institution  of  an  infallible  head,  who  u 
not  only  the  chief  of  tho  hierarchy,  but  die 
vice^rent  of  God  on  earth.    The  idea  of 
conferring  infallibili^  by  election  to  an  office 
did  not  exist,  either  in  the  religions  of  Greece 
or  Rome,  nor  in  any  of  Wie  rcl^ons  of  the 
West;  nor  is  it,  so  fhr  as  we  can  judge,  sanc- 
tioned by  any  tlnng  in  the  Now  or  Oul  Tcsta^ 
ment,  but  belongs  essentially  to  the  Buddhist 

cismes,  Tencensoir  soutenu  par  cinq  chaloes.  et 
pouvftnt  s'ouvrir  et  se  feniior  h  volonttf ;  les  hin^ 
dictions  donates  par  les  Lnmns  en  <5tendnnt  la  main 
droite  snr  la  tCte  dee  fiddles ;  le  chapelet,  lo  c^libAt 
cccl^siastiquo,  les  retraites  spirituellej>,  le  culte  des 
saints,  les  jednos,  les  processions,  les  litanies,  Tcau 
b^nite:  voilk  aatant  do  rapports  quo  les  bonddhis* 
tes  ont  aveo  noes.  Miiititenant.  peuton  dire  que 
ces  rapports  sont  d*origiiie  chretienno?  Kous  H 
ponsons  ainsij  qoolqiie  cons  n*ayons  troav^  nl 
dnns  les  trnditions,  ni  dans  les  monnments  dn  pay*^ 
ancone  preuvo  positive  de  cct  cmprunt;  il  est  per- 
mis  n^anmoins  u*^tabllr  des  coi^etares  qui  patent 
tons  les  caractdres  de  la  plus  haute  probability. 
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principlG'tbat  man  may  concrncr  godbood  bj 
tbrceof  his  own  exertions  and  tlio  practice  of 
certain  virtues.  In  Thibet  the  Demi  Lama  is 
chosen  when  a  child ;  in  Italy  the  Popo  is  se- 
lected in  mature  age ;  but  in  both  cases  the 
mfyiibUity,  which  is  the  essence  of  the  office, 
is  attained  by  the  transmission  of  some  not 
easily  defined  virtue,  supposed  to  be  inherited 
from  the  founder  of  the  religion. 

A  far  more  striking  and  exact  parallel  is 
found  in  the  segregation  of  the  clergy  from 
the  laity,  and  the  institution  of  the  monastic 
orders,  which  formed  so  important  a  part  of 
the  arrangements  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and 
has  done  so  in  all  times  in  Buddhist  countries. 
Practically,  tlic  two  iostitutions  are  absolutely 
identical;  —  established  for  the  same  pur- 
poses, governed  by  the  same  laws,  exercising 
the  same  powers,  and  developing  the  same 
results.  In  both  institutions,  all  parties  ioin- 
ing  them  pve  up  all  worldly  possessions,  have 
all  things  in  common,  take  vows  of  celibacy, 
and  live  apart  from  the  rest  of  men.  Pov- 
erty and  aosolute  dependence  on  alms  have 
always  been  the  rule  in  Buddhist  countries, 
as  they  were  with  the  mendicant  friars  of  the 
West,  and  were  more  or  less  professed,  if  not 
practised,  by  all  orders  of  monks.  The  es- 
tablishment of  a  hierarchy  of  priors,  abbots, 
Inshops,  and  cardinals,  and  of  the  corrc- 
sponding  offices  in  the  East,  is  perhaps  a  ne- 
cessary consequence  of  the  organization  of 
any  large  body  of  men  among  whom  it  is  in- 
dispensable that  discipline  must^  be  main- 
tained ;  and  b  conmion  to  the  two  institutions 
as  a  consequence  of  the  segregation  of  so 
large  a  body  of  individuals  into  a  separate 
class,  rather  than  as  a  preordained  part  of 
the  institution. 

Canonization  is  another  remarkable  insti- 
tution common  to  these  two  relig^ns,  and  to 
these  only.  It  has  frequently  been  attempted 
to  draw  a  parallel  between  the  demisOds  of 
Greece  or  Kome  and  the  institution  of  saints 
in  the  mediaeval  church ;  but  the  alignment 
has  always  broken  down,  as  in  fact  mere  b 
no  essential  similarity  between  the  two.  The 
minor  gods  of  the  heathen  Pantheon,  though 
remarkable  for  their  power  or  virtues,  were 
all  more  or  less  connected  by  birth  or  mar- 
riage with  the  great  Olympic  family,  and 
owed  their  rank  rather  to  their  descent  than 
to  their  virtues.  It  is  true  that,  in  later  times, 
the  deification  of  Roman  emperors,  and  others 
of  that  class,  which  the  abject  flattery  of  a 
cornipt  age  introduced,  was  a  nearer  ap* 
proacn  to  the  usage  of  Buddhism  which  was 
then  flourishing  in  the  East  But,  when  the 
custom  is  adopted  in  its  purity,  the  attain- 
ment of  Buddhahood,  or  of  saintship  b  owing 
neither  to  birth  nor  to  office,  but  to  the  prac- 
tice of  the  ascetic  virtues  in  the  churcn,  or 
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of  piety  or  charity  towards  the  church  on  the 
part  of  those  outside  its  pale. 

If  wo  turn  from  the  uierarchy  to  the  ma- 
terial forms  of  worship,  we  find  the  same 
novelties  and  the  same  striking  resemblances. 
As  is  now  perfectly  well  known,  the  princi* 
pal  object  of  wonsbip  in  all  Buddhist  coun- 
tries is  and  always  was  the  veneration  paid 
to  relics.  As  early  as  the  time  of  Clemens 
of  Alexandria  it  was  known  in  the  west  that 
the  followers  of  Buddha  worshipped  a  pyra* 
mid,  which  was  supposed  to  contam  a  bono,  a 
relic  of  their  god.  The  true  old  Tartar  form 
of  thb  was  the  homage  paid  to  the  bodies  of 
the  dead ;  but  the  Buddhbts  have  refined  on 
the  primitive  practice.  No  bodies  are  vene- 
rated but  those  of  persons  who  have  attained 
Buddhahood  in  some  shape  or  other,  and  then 
it  never  is  the  body  as  buried  that  is  rever- 
enced, but  some  bone  or  utensil,  or  some  spot 
rendered  sacred  by  the  presence  of  a  saint, 
or  where  some  miracle  was  performed  by 
some  holy  person.  The  worship  of  holy 
places  and  holy  things  rose  in  tne  Middle 
Ages  to  be  the  most  prominent  of  all  forms, 
of  devotion,  but  did  not  exist  before,  and  has 
died  out  to  a  great  extent  since,  though, 
while  thousands  flock* to  see  a  holy  coat  at 
Treves,  or  the  blood  of  St  Januarius  at  N«p 
pies,  or  to  worship  at  Loretto  or  Compostella, 
it  cannnot  be  said  that  thb  Buddhist  formula 
b  vet  extinct  in  modern  Europe. 

The  similarities  of  the  liturgies  may  to 
some  extent  be  accidental,  and  have  no  doubt 
been  caused  by  the  similarity  of  institotions ; 
but  it  can  hardly  be  considered  an  accident 
that  the  great  act  of  devotion  in  one  church 
should  be  the  endless  repetition  of  *^  Ave  Ma- 
rias" and  "  Paternosters,**  and  in  the  other 
a  still  more  continuous  utterance  of  ^'  Om 
mani  Padmi  Horn,"  or  such-like  formulas; 
though  it  roust  be  confessed  that  in  no  2^ 
did  tne  Romish  Church  carry  this  so  far  as  b 
done  in  Buddhist  countries  through  the  inveiH 
tion  of  the  praying-wheel,  by  which  meefaan^ 
ical  means  are  employed  to  say  the  ^pncyen 
of  those  who  are  too  lazy  to  perform  that  o& 
fice  themselves. 

It  would  be  tedious  to  dwell  on  the  many 
minor  points  of  resemblance  between  the 
forms  of  the  two  religions.  It  must  be  already 
clear  that  the  Reformatbn  in  the  sixteenth 
century  was  only  a  rebellion  of  the  Arian 
races  of  Europe  against  the  Buddhism  which 
the  Celtic  races  liad  superinduced  upon  the 
Cristianit}'  of  the  Bible ;  and  that  all  the  cor- 
ruptions which  the  relbrmers  attacked  were 
Qwith  the  single  exception  of  transuhatantia- 
tion)  Buddhbt  doctrines  or  formolus,  such  as 
popery,  monachifm,  relic-worship,  etc.  After 
that  great  struggle  it  was  founa  that  all  the 
Teutonic  races  of  Europe —  who  never  had 
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been  senuine  Buddhists  — ^liad  thrown  off  the 
Buddhist  institutions  and  forms ;  but  that  no 
Celtic  race  had  beccnne  Protestant,  but  '*  held 
their  old  faith  and  old  feeling  fast"    So  it 
remains  at  the  present  day.    JBuro|)e  is  Pro- 
testant in  the  exact  ratio  of  the  purity  of  the 
Arian  blood  in  any  race,  and  Romish  in  pro- 
portion as  the  people  in  any  country  are 
Ueltic.    The  inference  seems  to  be  inevitable 
that  the  Celts  were  Buddhists  before  their 
conversion   to    Christianity.    The    Teutons 
were  not,  nor  did  they  ever  heartily  adhere 
to  the  unfamiliar  forms  that  had  been  forced 
upon  them.    The  Buddhism  which  crept  into 
the  medisBval  church  did  not  come  by  any  of 
the  usual  routes  of  travel  or  of  trade.    No 
Bmldhist  missions  were  established  in  Asia 
Minor,  or  Palestine,  or  Egypt,  whence,  by 
their  preaching,  their  doctrines  were  spread 
into  the  Roman  Empire,  and  thence  commu- 
nicated to  the  nations  who  were  gradually 
converted  to  Christianity.     The  very  con- 
trary, indeed,  seems  to  be  the  fact     The 
Greek  Church,  although  in  immediate  con- 
tact with  Buddhist  countries,  has  infinitely 
less  of  Buddhism  in  its  formuls  or  fltith  than 
the  Bomish,  and  there  is  no  trace  of  Budd- 
hism having  passed  tfirough  it  to  the  west 
Nor  can  we  trace  it  as  proceeding  from  Rome 
itself,  but,  on  the  contrary,  we  find  all  the 
peculiarities  we  have  enumerated  springing 
up  gradually  among  the  barbarians  w  no  over- 
whelm^ the  Roman  empire,  and  it  was  by 
them  forced  on  the  Church  at  Rome  by  the 
pressure  of  circumstances.    Nor  is  it  difficult 
to  see  how  this  arose.    The  policy  of  the  Ro- 
man Church,  as  set  forth  in  Pope  Gregory's 
celebrated  letter  to  Bishop  Mellitus,  was  to 
eet  the  barbarians  to  allow  themselves  to  bo 
baptized,  and  to  acknowledge  Christ  in  any 
form.    Even  although  the  first  converts  were 
flowed  to  retain  the  w(»rship  of  "trees  and 
stones,"  the  missionaries  hoped  that  many 
would  be  weaned  from  their  idolatries,  and 
at  all  events  that  their  children  would  for- 
sake the  Kirk,  and  take  to  the  Ecclesia.  Thb 
policy  was  to  a  certain  extent  unsuccessful, 
tat  the  simple  reason  that  the  barbarians  out- 
numbered the  Romans  as  a  thousand  to  one ; 
tiiat  they  were  too  illiterate  to  comprehend 
tiie  aiguments  on  which  the  new  faith  rested 
and  too  rude  to  see  its  beauty,  or  to  appreci- 
ate the  doctrines  of  peace  and  love  which  it 
inculcated.    If  a  few  were  truly  converted, 
the  mass  still  adhered  to  their  old  supersti- 
ti6ns;  and  as  the  Roman  element  died  out, 
the  old  faith  came  again  more  prominently 
to  the  surface,  and  was. mixed  up  with  the 
higher  and  holier   faith,  which  it  leavened, 
but  neither  destroyed  nor  superseded. 
There  are  few  chapters  in  the  history  of 
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the  world  at  present  so  dark  as  that  wlucli 
treats  of  the  doings  of  the  Celtic  races  of 
Britain  before  the  advent  of  the  Saxons,  and 
none  to  which  the  light  of  the  new  science 
of  ethnography  is  likely  to  be  of  more  value. 
All,  however,  which  concerns  us  at  present, 
b  to  know  that  Buddhism,  in  some  snape  or 
other,  and  under  some  name  that  may  be  lost, 
did  exist  in  Britain  before  the  conversion  of 
its.  inhabitants  to  Christianity.    If  this  has 
been  made  clear,  a  great  step  has  been  gained 
in  the  elucidation  of  the  antiquities  of  this 
illiterate  people.    If  we  may  venture  to  turn 
the  lamp  of  Indian  Buddhism  on  these  hither* 
to  mysterious  monuments,  we  see,  at  once, 
what  was  meant  by  the  inner  choir  at  Stone- 
henge,  by  comparing  it  with  the  numeroos 
examples  of  choirs  in  all  Buddhist  churches. 
We  understand  its  enclosing  circle  by  cooa- 
paring  it  with  that  at  Sanchee  and  elsewhere. 
We  are  no  longer  puzzled  by  the  small  gran- 
ite monoliths,  standing  unsymmetrically  be- 
tween the  two  original  groups,  and  inade  the 
principal,  for  we  can,  at  once,  assume  them 
to  be  the  "  danams  "  of  succeeding  votaries, 
offered  after  the  temple  was  finished ;  and  we 
can  eanly  see  how  it  came  to  be  a  cenotaph, 
or  memorial  church,  dedicated  to  those  who 
died  and  were  buried  at  Ambresbury.    It 
would  explain  to  us  why  Silbury  Hill,  erected 
on  a  Roman  road,  should  not  cover  the  re- 
mains of  the  dead,  but  bo  the  attempt  of  a 
letterless  race  to  perpetuate  die  memory  of 
some  event,  which  nothing  but  a  written  re- 
cord could  really  communicate  to  future  a^es. 
We  might  surmise  that  the  circle  at  Rolldncli 
enclosed  a  holy  spot,  and  know  that  the 
stones  of  Stennis  were  really  the  burying- 
place  of  some  chief.     There  »,  in  fact,  no 
winding  in  the  labyrinth  through  which  thia 
thread  nught  not  conduct  us  m  safety,  and 
nothing  so  mysterious  that  we  might  not  hope 
by  this  means  to  understand  it    But  to  effect 
this  end,  explorations  must  be  made  afiresb, 
and  researches  set  about  in  a  purpose-like 
manner,  not  aimless  gropings  in  the  dark^ 
such  as  alone  have  yet  oeen  undertaken.     A 
more  S3rstematic  inquiry  would  repay  the  ex- 
ertions of  the  earnest  historical  student,  for 
it  IS  the  sole  method  by  which  we  can  expect 
to  throw  any  light  on  this  branch  of  our  na- 
tional antiquities.    What  is  even  more  un- 
portant,  it  is  the  only  clue  that  is  now  likely 
to  be  afforded  us  for  unravelling  the  myste- 
rious wanderings  of  the  races  who  peopled 
Europe  and  overthrew  the  Roman  Empire, 
whose  Uood  still  flows  in  our  veins,  and  whose 
feelings  still  influence  every  act,  public  or 
private,  that  takes  place  in  the  great  Euro* 
pean  family  of  nations. 
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DYING. — LIVING. —  THE   THREE    LOVERS. 


DYING. 

You  and  I  onco  loved 

Very  dearly, 
Kow  the  end  lias  come 

Very  nearly ; 
I  shall  turn  my  face  away, 

As  YOU  turned  your  heart. 
And  though  tvo  have  loved. 

This  is  how  wo  part ! 

I  was  sad  and  silent. 
And  you  could  not  know— 

You  could  not  imagine 
It  would  grieve  roe  so. 

She  has  golden  beauty. 
Mine  is  gone, 

But  my  love  is  truest- 
She  has  none. 

Ah !  yon  start  and  shudder. 

It  is  true, 
Yon  will  prove  her  faithless 

Even  to  you. 
When  these  sad,  dark  eyes 

Are  closed  for  ever. 
And  her  blue  ones  laughing, 

Weeping  never. 

Beam  on  you  so  brighdy 

Their  sweet  light, 
You  will  not  forget  me. 

Never  quite  1 
I  am  sad  and  wearied. 

And  I  would  not  stay. 
From  Heaven  I  shall  watch  yoa 

If  I  may. 

Once  I  wished  to  live, 

Now  what  matters  it  1 
Life  had  woven  that  dream. 

And  death  scatters  it. 
Nay,  you  must  not  weep,  love, 

Nothing  b  amiss ; 
Press  on  my  pale  forehead 

One  last  kiss. 
So  all  here  is  ended — 

Is  this  bliss  ?  A.  D. 

'National  Magazine. 

LIVING. 

This  was  how  she  left  me 

Long  ago — 
Dyin^  in  the  twilight, 

JDymg  so. 
With  such  words  at  partiDg,  ^ 

Oh,  my  heart ! 
Though  1  strive  to  hide  them. 

Tears  will  start. 

For  blue  eyes  I  left  her. 

And  bright  hair, 
Buby  lips,  and  all  that 

Men  call  fair. 
Love,  if  I  should  meet  yoa 

Up  in  heaven, 
Should  you  know  yoor  loYOr, 

Once  forgiven  1 


Might  I  pour  my  heart  out 

At  your  feet, 
In  some  quiet  comer 

Of  the  Golden  Street  ? 
Telling  all  my  sorrow. 

All  my  ^ef. 
For  the  pam  I  caused  yoa 

Past  relief; 

For  the  death  yoa  died  by 

Broken  heart — 
Though  I  trv  to  hide  them 
,  Tears  will  start. 
Do  yoa  watch  from  henTOD, 

As  you  said — 
Like  a  guardian  angel 

By  my  bed  1 

What  if  death  should  part  as, 

Yoa  and  I, 
More  than  we  are  parted — 

Let  me  try  ? 
No,  God  make  me  stronger 

Day  by  day ; 
I  must  live  my  life  out 

In  some  way. 

Death  may  re-anite  as. 

Who  can  tell  1 
C!onld  yoa  live  in  heaven, 

I  in  hell  ? 
"  Peace,"  I  hear  yoa  saying 

From  the  sky ; 
"  What  thoagh  we  are  parted. 

You  and  I  ? 
Death  shall  reunite  os 

By  and  by." 
'National  Magazine. 
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THE  THREE  LOVERS. 
{Temp,  Elizabeth.) 

0 !  SUCH  a  ruff  the  Marquis  wears,— 

So  fair  and  stiff  with  plaits  all  rouad ; 
Fair  shines  bis  satin  cloak  and  vest. 

With  Indian  pearl-seed  edged  and  booad ; 
His  sword-hilt's  gold,  his  orders  hang 

Like  strings  of  toys  around  his  neck ; 
A  dozen  men,  in  black  and  white, 

Follow  like  chessmen  at  his  beck : 

This  is  the  Marquis.    Then  the  Fop, 

Who  moves  not  bnt  a  scent  of  spring 
Shakes  from  his  mantle  and  his  plame. 

His  gold  spars  on  the  pavement  ring ; 
His  fe^er  is  a  good  yard  high ; 

His  battens  every  one  a  gem ; 
A  jewel  hanes  from  cither  ear, 

kis  whiteliands  ever  play  with  them. 


Bat  see  my  Willy— kissing  gloT . 

Stabbing  his  shadow— brave  and  freo 
He  dances  throuch  the  palace  lands. 

Greeting  each  bird  that  sings  like  me. 
His  velvet  cap  is  looped  with  chains ; 

Bed  rubies  in  his  bonnet  flame 
So  gay,  so  bright,  and  d^Hmmtire-^ 

I  love  to  hear  his  yery  name. 
— TTetone  Guett.         Waltbb  Thoakbitht. 
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From  The  Quarterly  Review. 

On  the  Origin  of  Species ,  by  Means  of  Nat- 
und  Selection  ;orihe  Preservation  of  Fa- 
vored Races  in  the  Strugglefor  Life,  By 
Charles  Darwin,  M.A.,  F.K.S.  Londoni 
1860. 

Any  contribution  to  our  natural  history 
literature  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  C.  Dafwin, 
is  certain  to  comms^  attention.  His  sci- 
entific attainments,  his  insight  and  careful- 
ness as  an  observer,  blended  with  no  scanty 
measure  of  imaginatiye  sagacity,  and  his 
dear  and  Hvely  style,  make  all  his  writings 
unusually  attractive.  His  present  volume 
on  the  <*  Origin  of  Species  "  is  the  result  of 
many  years  of  observation,  thought,  and 
speculation  \  and  is  manifestly  regarded  by 
him  as  the  "  opus  ^  upon  whiph  his  future 
fame  is  to  rest.  It  is  true  that  he  announces 
it  modestly  enough  as  the  mere  precursor  of 
a  mightier  volume.  But  that  volume  is  only 
intended  to  supply  the  facts  which  are  to 
support  the  completed  argument  of  the  pres- 
ent essay.  In  this  we  have  a  specimen- 
collection  of  the  vast  accumulation;  and, 
working  from  these  as  the  high  analytical 
mathematician  may  work  £:om  the  admitted 
results  of  his  conic  sections,  he  proceeds  to 
deduce  all  the  conclusions  to  which  he  wishes 
to  conduct  his  readers. 

The  essay  is  full  of  Mr.  Darwin's  charac- 
teristic excellences.  It  is  a  most  readable 
book ;  full  of  facts  in  natural  history,  old 
and  new,  of  his  collecting  and  of  his  observ- 
ing ;  and  all  of  these  are  told  in  his  own  per- 
spicuous language,  and  all  thrown  into  pic- 
turesque combinations,  and  all  sparkle  with 
the  colors  of  fancy  and  the  lights  of  imagin- 
ation. It  assumes,  too,  the  grave  propor- 
tions of  a  sustained  argument  upon  a  mat- 
ter of  the  deepest  interest,  not  to  naturalists 
only,  or  even  t.o  men  of  science  exclusively, 
but  to  every  one  who  is  interested  in  the  his- 
tory of  man  and  of  the  relations  of  nature 
around  him  to  the  history  and  plan  of  crea- 
tion. 

With  Mr.  Darwin's  " argument"  we  may 
say  in  the  outset  that  we  shall  have  much 
and  grave  fault  to  find.  But  this  docs  not 
make  us  the  less  disposed  to  admire  the  sin- 
gular excellences  of  his  work ;  and  we  will 
seek  in  limine  to  give  our  readers  a  few  ex- 
amples of  these.  Here,  for  instance,  is  a 
beautiful  illustration  of  the  wonderful  inter- 
dependence of  nature— of  the  golden  chain 


of  unsuspected  relations  which  bind  together 
all  the  mighty  web  which  stretches  from  end 
to  end  of  this  full  and  most  diversified  earth. 
Who,  as  he  listened  to  the  musical  himi  of 
the  great  humble-bees,  or  marked  their 
ponderous  flight  from  flower  to  flower,  and 
watched  the  unpacking  of  their  trunks  for 
their  work  of  suction,  would  have  supposed 
that  the  multiplication  or  diminution  of  their 
race,  or  the  firuitfulness  and  sterility  of  the 
red  clover,  depend  as  directly  on  the  vigi- 
lance of  our  cats  as  do  those  of  our  well- 
guarded  game-preserves  on  the  watching  of 
our  keepers  ?  Yet  this  Mr.  Darwin  has  dis- 
covered  to  be  literally  the  case : — 

"  From  experiments  which  I  have  lately  tried, 
I  have  foand  that  the  visits  of  bees  are  necessary 
for  the  fertilization  of  some  kinds  of  clover ;  but 
hamble-bees  alone  visit  the  red  clover  (Trifo- 
lium  pratense),  as  other  bees  cannot  reach  the 
nectar.  Hence  I  have  very  little  doubt,  that  if 
the  whole  genus  of  hnmble^bees  became  extinct 
or  very  rare  in  England,  the  heartsease  and  red 
clover  would  become  very  rare  or  wholly  disap- 
pear. The  number  of  humble-bees  in  any  dis- 
trict depends  in  a  great  degree  on  the  number 
of  fiela-mice,  which  destroy  their  combs  and 
nests ;  and  Mr.  H.  Newman,  who  has  long  at- 
tended to  the  habits  of  humble-bees,  believes  that 
'more  than  two-thirds  of  them  are  thus  de- 
stroyed all  over  England.'  Now  the  number  of 
mice  is  largely  dependent,  as  every  one  knows, 
on  the  number  of^cats ;  and  Mr.  Newman  says, 
'near  villages  and  small  towns  I  have  found 
the  nests  of  humble-bees  more  numerous  than 
elsewhere,  which  I  attribute  to  the  number  of 
cats  that  destroy  the  mice.'  Hence,  it  is  quite 
credible  that  the  presence  of  a  feline  animal  in 
large  numbers  in  a  district  might  determine, 
through  the  intervention,  first  of  mice,  and  then 
of  bees,  the  frequency  of  certain  flowers  in  that 
dbtrict."— P.  74. 

Again,  how  beautiful  are  the  experiments 
recorded  by  him  concerning  that  wonderful 
relation  of  the  ants  to  the  aphides,  which 
would  almost  warrant  us  in  giving  to  the 
aphis  the  name  of  Vacca  formicaria : — 

"  One  of  the  strongest  instances  of  an  animal 
apparently  performing  an  action  for  the  sole 
good  of  another  with  which  I  am  acquainted  is 
that  of  aphides  voluntarily  yielding  their  sweet 
excretion  to  ants.  That  they  do  so  voluntarily 
the  following  facts  will  show.  I  removed  all 
the  ants  from  a  group  of  about  a  dozen  aphides 
on  a  dock  plant,  and  prevented  their  attendance 
dnrinff  several  hours.  After  this  interval,  I  felt 
sure  mat  the  aphides  would  want  to  excrete.  I 
watched  them  for  some  time  through  a  lens,  but 
not  one  of  them  excreted.  I  then  tickled  and 
stroked  them  with  a  hair  in  the  same  manner,  as 
well  as  I  could,  as  the  ants  do  with  their  an- 
tonnsB,  bat  not  one  excreted.     Afterwards  I 
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allowed  an  ant  to  Ytsit  them,  and  it  immediatclj 
seemed  by  its  eager  way  of  ninning  about,  to 
ba  well  aware  what  a  ricli  flock  it  had  discovered. 
It  then  began  to  play  with  its  antennas  on  the 
abdomen  first  of  one  aphis  and  tlien  of  another, 
and  each  aphis,  as  soon  as  it  felt  the  antennsi, 
immediately  lifted  up  its  abdomen  and  ex- 
creted a  limpid  drop  of  sweet  juice,  which  was 
Qagerly  devoured  by  the  ant.  Even  the  quite 
young  aphides  behaved  in  tliis  manner,  showing 
that  the  action  was  instinctive,  and  not  the  re- 
salt  of  experience."— Pp.  210,  211. 

Or  take  the  following  admirable  speeimen  of 
the  union  of  which  we  have  spoken,  of  the 
employment  of  the  observations  of  others 
with  what  he  has  observed  himself,  in  that 
which  is  almost  the  most  marvellous  of  foots 
-~the  slave-making  instinct  of  certain  ants. 
We  say  nothing  at  present  of  the  place  as- 
sigued  to  these  facts  in  BIr.  Darwin'ts  argu- 
ment, but  are  merely  referring  to  the  collec- 
tion, observation^  and  statement  of  the  facts 
themselves:-— 

"  Slave-making  Instinct, — This  reaiarkable  in- 
stinct was  first  discovered  in  the  Formica  (Pol- 
yerges  j  rufesccns  by  Pierre  Huber.  a  better  ob- 
server even  than  his  celebrated  father.  This 
ant  is  absolutely  dependent  on  its  slaves ;  with- 
out their  aid  the  species  would  certainly  become 
extinct  in  a  single  year.  The  males  and  fertile 
females  do  not  work.  The  workers  or  sterile 
females,  though  most  energetic  and  conraffeous 
in  capturing  slaves,  do  no  other  work.  They 
are  incapable  of  making  their  own  nests  or  of 
feeding  their  own  larvce.  When  the  old  nest  is 
found  mconvenient,  and  they  have  to  migrate, 
it  is  the  slaves  whieh  determine  the  migration, 
and  actually  carry  their  masters  in  theu*  jaws. 
8o  utterly  helpless  are  the  masters,  tliat  when 
Huber  shut  up  thirty  of  them  without  a  slave, 
but  with  plenty  of  the  food  which  they  like  best, 
and  with  their  larvss  and  pupsd  to  stimulate 
them  to  work,  they  did  nothing ;  they  could  not 
even  feed  Uiemselves,  and  many  perished  of  hun- 
ger. Huber  then  introduced  a  singlo  slave  (F. 
fusca),  and  she  instantly  set  to  work,  fed  and 
saved  the  survivors,  made  some  cells  and  tended 
tlio  larvsB,  and  put  all  to  rights.  What  can  be 
more  extraordinary  thon  these  well-ascertained 
facts  ?  If  we  had  not  known  of  any  other  slave- 
making  ant,  it  would  have  been  bo^leas  to  have 
speculated  how  so  wonderful  an  instinct  could 
have  been  perfected.  Another  species  (Formica 
sanguinea)  was  likewise  first  discovered  by  P. 
Huber  to  do  a  slave-making  ant.  This  species 
is  found  in  the  southern  ports  of  England,  and 
its  habits  have  been  attended  to  by  Mr.  F. 
Smith,  of  the  British  Museum,  to  whom  I  am 
much  indebted  for  information  on  this  and  other 
subjects.  Although  fully  trusting  to  the  state- 
ments of  Huber  md  Mr.  SmiUi,  I  tried  to  ap- 
proach the  subject  in  a  sceptical  frame  of  mind, 
as  any  one  moy  well  be  excused  for  doubting 
Uio  truth  of  so  extraordinary  and  odious  an  in- 
stinct as  that  of  making  slaves.    Heace  I  give 


the  observations  which  I  have  myself  made  In 
some  little  detail.  I  opened  fourteen  nests  of 
F.  saoguinea,  and  found  a  fow  slaves  in  each* 
Males  and  fertile  females  of  the  slavo-spodes 
(F.  fusca)  ore  found  only  in  their  own  proper 
communities,  and  have  never  been  observea  in 
the  nests  of  F.  sanguinea.  The  slaves  are  black, 
and  not  above  half  the  size  of  their  red  masters, 
so  thfit  the  contrast  in  their  appearance  is  very 
great.  When  the  nest  is  sliglitly  disturbed,  tM 
slaves  occasionally  come  out,  and,  Hko  their 
masters,  are  much  agitated,  and  defend  the  nest. 
When  the  nest  is  much  disturbed,  and  the  larvse 
and  pupos  are  exposed,  the  slaves  work  energet- 
ically with  their  masters  in  carryius^  tliem  away 
to  a  place  of  safety.  Henct  it  is  cfear  that  the 
slaves  feel  quite  at  home.  During  tlie  monthe 
of  June  and  July,  in  three  successive  years,  I 
have  watched  for  many  hours  several  nests  in 
Surrey  and  Sussex,  and  never  saw  a  slave  dther 
leave  or  enter  a  nest.  As,  during  those  montfaa, 
the  slaves  ore  very  few  in  number,  I  thought 
that  they  might  behave  differently  when  mora 
numerous,  but  Mr.  Smith  informs  me  that  he 
has  watched  nests  at  various  hours  doringUay, 
June,  and  August,  both  in  Suirev  aad  Hamp- 
shire, and  has  never  seen  the  slaves,  though 
present  in  large  numbers  in  August,  either  leave 
or  enter  the  nest.  Hence  he  considers  them  as 
strictly  household  slaves.  The  masters,  on  t^ 
other  hand,  mav  be  constantly  seen  bringing  in 
materials  for  the  nest,  and  food  of  all  kinds. 
During  Uie  present  year,  however,  in  the  month 
of  July,  I  came  across  a  community  with  an  un- 
usually large  stock  of  slaves,  and  I  observed  a 
few  slaves  mingled  with  their  masters  leaving 
the  nest,  and  marching  along  the  same  road  to 
a  large  Scotch  fir-tree,  twenty-five  yards  distant, 
which  they  ascended  together,  probably  in  search 
of  f^>hides  or  cocci.  According  to  Huber,  who 
had  ample  opportunities  for  observation,  in 
Switzerland,  the  slaves  Imbitually  work  with 
their  masters  in  making  the  nest,  and  they  alono 
open  and  close  the  doors  in  the  morning  and 
evening ;  and,  as  Huber  expressly  states,  their 

Srincipal  ofllce  is  to  search  for  aphides.  This 
ifference  in  the  usual  habits  of  the  masters  and 
slaves  in  the  two  countries  probably  depend* 
mer^y  on  the  slaves  being  captured  in  greater 
numbers  in  Switaeriand  than  in  Kngknd. 

"  One  day  I  fortunately  witnessed  a  migrsr 
tion  of  F.  sanguinea  from  one  nest  to  another, 
and  it  was  a  most  interesting  spectacle  to  behold 
the  masters  carefully  carrying  (instead  of  being 
carried  by,  as  in  the  case  of  F.  rufesoens)  tbetr 
slaves  in  their  jaws.    Another  day  my  attention 
was  struck  by  about  a  score  of  the  slave-makers 
haunting  the  same  spot,  and  evidently  not  in 
search  of  food :  tluey  approached,  and  were  vigw 
oroosly  repulsed  by  an  independent  commmii^ 
of  the  slave  species  (F.  fusca),  sometimes  SM 
many  as  three  of  these  ants  clinging  to  tho  legs 
of  the  slave-making  F.  sanguinea.    Tho  latter 
ruthlessly  killed  thair  small  opponents,  and 
ried  their  dead  bodies  as  food  to  their 

twenty-nine  yards  distant^  but  they  were  ^ 

vented  from  getting  any  pnpis  to  rear  as  slaves. 
I  then  dug  up  a  small  parcel  of  pupie  of  F.  fbsc4 
from  anotter  nest,  and  pm  them  down  on  a  bgi% 
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^t  near  the  place  of  combat ;  thoy  were  eagerly 
seized  and  carried  off  by  the  tyrants,  who  per- 
haps fancied  that,  after  all,  they  had  been  yicto- 
rious  in  their  late  combat. 

**  At  the  same  time  I  laid  on  the  same  place  a 
flmall  parcel  of  the  papsB  of  another  species  (F. 
flayaj,  with  a  few  or  tncse  little  yellow  ants  still 
clinging  to  the  fragments  of  the  nest.  This  is 
sometimes,  though  rarely,  made  into  slaves,  as 
has  been  described  by  Mr.  Smith.  Althongh  so 
small  a  species,  it  is  very  courageous,  and  I  have 
seen  it  ferociously  attack  other  ants.  In  one  in- 
stance I  found  to  my  surprise  an  independent 
eommnnity  of  F.  flava  under  a  stone  beneath  a 
nest  of  the  slave-making  F.  saneninea,  and  wlien 
I  had  accidentally  disturbed  both  nests,  tho  little 
ants  attacked  their  big  neighbors  with  surpns- 
ing  courage. 

**  Now  1  was  curious  to  ascertain  whether  F. 
sanguinea  could  distinguish  tiie  pupie  of  F. 
fusca,  which  they  habitually  make  into  slaves, 
ih>m  those  of  the  little  and  furious  F.  flava, 
which  tliey  rarely  capture,  and  it  was  evident 
that  they  did  at  once  distinguish  them,  for  we 
have  seen  that  they  eagerly  and  instantly  seized 
tho  pupa  of  F.  fusca,  whereas  they  were  much 
terrified  when  they  came  across  the  pup»  or 
efTcn  the  earth  from  the  nest  of  F.  flava,  and 
quickly  ran  away ;  but  in  about  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  shortly  after  all  the  little  yellows  ants  h&d 
crawled  away,  they  took  heart  and  carricfd  off 
the  pupa. 

"  One  evening  I  visited  another  community  of 
F.  sanguinea,  and  found  a  number  of  these  ants 
iietuming  homo  and  entering  their  nests,  carry- 
ing the  dead  bodies  of  F.  fusca  (showing  that 
it  was  not  a  migration)  and  nnroerous  pupap. 
I  traced  a  long  file  of  ants  bnrthened  with  this 
booty  for  about  forty  yards  to  a  verv  thick  clnnip 
of  heath,  whence  I  saw  the  last  inaividnal  of  F. 
sanguinea  emerge,  carrying  a  pupa,  but  I  was 
not  able  to  find  the  desolated  nest  in  the  thick 
heath.  The  nest,  however,  must  have  been 
close  at  hand,  for  two  or  three  individuals  of  F. 
fusca  were  rushing  about  in  the  greatest  agita- 
tion, and  one  was  perched  motionless  with  its 
own  pupa  in  its  mouth  on  the  top  of  a  spray  of 
heath,  an  image  of  despair  over  its  ravaged 
home."— P.  219,  223. 

Now,  all  this  is,  we  think,  really  charming 
writing.  We  feel  as  we  walk  abroad  with 
Mr.  Darwin  very  much  as  the  faTored  object 
of  the  attention  of  the  denrise  must  have  felt 
when  he  had  rubbed  the  ointment  around  his 
eye,  and  had  it  opened  to  see  all  the  jewels, 
and  diamonds,  and  emeralds,  and  topazes,  and 
rubiea,  which  were  sparkling  unregarded  be> 
neath  the  earth,  hidden  as  yet  from  all  eyes 
■Bve  those  which  the  devise  had  enlightened. 
But  here  we  are  bound  to  say  our  pleaatire 
terminates ;  for  when  we  turn  with  Mr.  Dar> 
win  to  his  "  argument,"  we  are  almost  im- 
mediately at  variance  with  him.  It  is  as  an 
**  ajgament"  thi^  the  essay  is  put  forward  i 
m  an  argimMnt  we  will  test  it. 
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We  can  perhaps  best  conyey  to  our  read* 
ers  a  clear  view  of  Mr.  Darwin's  chain  of 
reasoning,  and  of  our  objections  to  it,  if  we  set 
before  them,  first,  the  conelusion  to  which  he 
seeks  to  bring  them ;  next,  the  leading  propo- 
sitioaa  which  he  must  establish  in  order  to 
make  good  his  final  inforence  ^  and  then  the 
mode  by  which  he  endeavors  to  support  his 
propositions. 

The  conclusion,  then,  to  which  Mr.  Dar- 
win would  bring  us  is,  tiiat  all  the  various 
forms  of  vegetable  and  animal  life  with  which 
the  globe  is  now  peopled,  or  of  which  we 
find  the  remains  preserved  in  a  fossil  state 
in  the  great  Earth-Musuem  around  us,  which 
the  science  of  geology  unlocks  for  our  in- 
struction, have  come  down  by  natural  suc- 
cession of  descent  from  father  to  son, — **  ani- 
mals from  at  most  four  or  five  progenitors, 
and  plants  from  an  equal  or  less  number " 
(p.  484),  as  Mr.  Darwin  at  first  somewhat 
diffidently  suggests }  or  rather,  as,  growing 
bolder  when  he  has  once  pronoimced  his 
theory,  he  goes  on  to  suggest  to  us,  from  one 
single  head : — 

"  Analogy  would  lead  me  one  step  further, 
namely,  to  the  belief  that  all  animals  and 
PLANTS  have  descended  from  some  one  proto- 
type* But  analog^r  nay  be  a  deceitful  guide. 
Nevertheless,  alllivme  things  have  much  in  com- 
mon in  their  chemical  composition,  their  cermi- 
nal  vesicles,  their  cellular  structure,  and  their 
lawsofgrowth  and  reproduction.  .  .  .  Therefore 
I  should  infer  from  analogy  that  probably  all 
the  organic  beings  which  nave  ever  lived  on 
this  earth"  (man  therefore  of  course  indnded) 
**  have  descended  from  some  one  primordial  form 
into  which  life  was  first  breathml  by  tho  Crea> 
tor."— P.  484. 

This  is  the  theory  which  really  pervadef 
the  whole  volume.  Man,  beast,  creeping 
thing,  and  plant  of  the  earth,  are  all  the  lin- 
eal and  direct  descendants  of  some  one  in- 
dividual tffit,  whose  various  progeny  hav^ 
been  simply  modified  by  the  action  of  naturtd 
and  ascertainable  conditions  into  the  midti- 
form  aspect  of  life  which  we  see  around  us. 
This  is  undoubtedly  at  first  sight  a  some- 
what startling  conclusion  to  arrive  ^  To 
find  that  mosses,  grasses,  turnips,  oaka, 
worms,  and  flies,  mites  and  elephants,  in- 
fusoria and  whales,  tadpoles  of  to-day  and 
venerable  saurians,  truffles  and  men,  are  all 
equally  the  lineal  descendants  of  the  same  ab- 
origixud  common  ancestor,  perhaps  of  the  nu- 
cleated c^  of  some  primeval  fongus,  which 
alone  possessed  the  distinguishing  honor  of 
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being  the  "one  primordial  form  into  which 
life  was  first  breathed  by  the  Creator" — ^this, 
to  say  the  least  of  it,  is  no  common  discov- 
ery— ^no  very  expected  conclusion.  But  we 
are  too  loyal  pupils  of  inductive  philosophy 
to  start  back  from  any  conclusion  by  reason 
of  its  strangeness.  Newton's  patient  phi- 
losophy tadght  him  to  find  in  the  falling  apple 
the  law  which  governs  the  silent  movements 
of  the  stars  in  their  courses ;  and  if  Mi'.  Dar- 
win can  with  the  same  correctness  of  reason- 
ing demonstrate  to  us  our  lingular  descent, 
we  shall  dismiss  our  pride,  and  avow,  with  the 
chaeracteristic  humility  of  philosophy,  our  un- 
suspected cousinship  with  the  mushrooms,. — 

"  Claim  kindred  there,  and  have  oar  claim  al- 
lowed/' 

—only  we  shall  ask  leave  to  scrutinize  care- 
fidly  every  step  of  the  argumei^t  which  has 
such  an  ending,  and  demur  if  at  any  point 
of  it  we  are  invited  to  substitute  unlimited 
hypothesis  for  patient  observation,  or  the 
spasmodic  fluttering  flight  of  fimcy  for  the 
severe  conclusions  to  which  logical  accuracy 
of  reasoning  has  led  the  way. 

Now,  the  main  propositions  by  which  Mr. 
Qarwin's  conclusion  is  attained  are  these : — 

*'  1 .  That  observed  and  admitted  variations 
spring  up  in  the  course  of  descents  £:om  a 
common  progenitor. 

<<  2.  That  many  of  these  variations  tend  to 
an  improvement  upon  the  parent  stock. 

"  3.  That,  by  a  continued  selection  of  these 
improved  specimens  as  the  progenitors  of 
future  stock,  its  powers  may  be  unlimitedly 
increased. 

**  4.  And,  lastly,  that  there  is  in  nature  a 
power  continually  and  universally  working 
out  this  selection,  and  so  fixing  and  aug- 
menting these  improvements.'' 

Mr.  Darwin's  whole  theory  rests  upon  the 
truth  of  these  propositions,  and  crumbles 
utterly  away  if  only  one  of  them  fail  him. 
These  therefore  we  must  closely  scrutinize. 
We  will  begin  with  the  last  in  our  series, 
both  because  we  think  it  the  newest  and  the 
most  ingenious  part  of  Mr.  Darwin's  whole 
argument,  and  also  because,  whilst  wo  abso- 
lutely deny  the  mode  in  which  ho  seeks  to 
apply  the  existence  of  the  power  to  help  him 
in  his  argument,  yet  wo  think  that  he  throws 
great  and  very  interesting  light  upon  the  fact 
that  such  a  self-acting  power  does  actively 
and  continuously  work  in  all  creation  around 
us. 


Mr.  Darwin  finds  then  the  ^Ssseminating 
and  improving  power,  which  he  needs  to  ac- 
count for  the  development  of  new  forms  in  na- 
ture, in  the  principle  of  *^  Natural  Selection," 
which  is  evolved  in  the  strife  for  room  to  live 
and  flourish  which  is  evermore  maintained 
between  themselves  by  all  living  things. 
One  of  the  most  interesting  parts  of  Mr. 
Darwin's  volume  is  that  in  which  he  estab- 
lishes this  law  of  natural  selection ;  we  say 
establishes,  because— repeating  that  we  dif- 
fer from  him  totally  in  the  limits  which  be 
would  assign  to  its  action — ^we  have  no 
doubt  of  the  existence  or  of  the  importance 
of  the  law  itsel£  Mr.  Darwin  illustrates  it 
thus: — 

*'  There  is  no  exception  to  the  mlo  that  every 
organic  being  naturally  increases  at  so  high  a 
rate,  that,  if  not  destroyed,  the  earth  would  soon 
be  covered  by  the  offspring  of  a  single  pair. 
Linnieus  has  calculated  that  if  an  annual  pUmt 
produced  only  two  seeds — and  there  is  no  plant 
so  unprodactive  as  this — and  their  seedlings  next 
year  produced  two,  and  so  on,  tlien  in  twentr 
yevs  there  woold  bo  a  million  plants.  The  el- 
ephant is  reckoned  the  slowest  breeder  of  all 
known  nniraals,  and  I  have  taken  sorao  pains  to 
estimate  Its  probable  minimam  rate  of  natural 
increase.  It  will  be  under  the  mark  to  assnme 
tliat  it  breeds  when  thirty  years  old,  and  goes  on 
breeding  till  ninety  years  old»  bringing  forth 
three  pair  of  young  in  this  interval ;  if  this  be 
so,  at  the  end  of  the  fifth  century  there  would  be 
alive  fifteen  million  elephants,  descended  from 
the  first  pair."— P.  64. 

Leaving  theoretical  calculations,  Mr.  Dar- 
win proceeds  to  facts  to  establish  this  rapid 
increase : — 

"  Several  of  the  plants,  such  as  the  cardooo, 
and  a  tall  thistle,  now  roost  numeroos  over  the 
wide  plains  of  La  Plata,  clothing  square  Icaguea 
of  surface  almost  to  the  exclusion  of  all  omtr 
plants,  have  been  introduced  from  Europe/' — 
P.  65. 

And,  again,  he  reasons  from  the  animal 
world : — 

"  The  condor  lays  a  couple  of  eggs  and  tho 
ostrich  a  score,  ancl  yet  in  the  same  country  tho 
condor  may  be  the  more  numerous  of  the  two. 
The  fulmar  petrel  lays  but  one  e^^,  yet  it  is  be- 
lieved to  be  the  most  namerous  bird  in  the 
world."— P.  66. 

This  is  followed  by  a  passage  which  well 
illustrates  the  care  and  cleverness  of  Mr. 
Darwin's  own  observations  :— 

"  On  a  piece  of  pn^nnd  three  feet  long  and 
two  wide,  dug  and  cleaned,  and  where  there 
coold  be  no  choking  from  other  plants,  I  marked 
all  the  seedlings  of  our  native  weeds  as  thcj^ 
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came  op,  and,  oat  of  the  three  hundred  and  fitij' 
Beven,  no  less  than  two  hundred  and  ninety-five 
were  destroyed,  chiefly  by  slugs  and  insects.  If 
turf  which  has  long  been  mown — and  tho  case 
would  bo  the  samo  with  turf  closely  browsed  by 
quadrupeds — bo  let  to  grow,  the  more  Tigorons 
plants  gradually  kill  the  less  vigorous  thou^  fully 
p^rown  plants ;  thus  out  of  twenty  species  g  row> 
mg  on  a  little  plot  of  turf  (three  icet  by  four) 
Dine  species  perished  from  the  other  species  be- 
ing allowed  to  grow  up  freely." — ^Pp.  67,  68. 

Now  all  this  is  excellent  The  facts  are 
all  gathered  from  a  true  observation  of  na- 
ture, and  from  a  patiently  obtained  com- 
prehension of  their  undoubted*  and  unques- 
tionable relative  significance.  That  such  a 
struggle  for  life  then  actually  exists,  and 
that  it  tends  continually  to  lead  the  strong 
to  exterminate  the  weak,  we  readily  admit ; 
and  in  this  law  we  see  a  merciful  provision 
against  the  deterioration,  in  a  world  apt  to 
deteriorate,  of  the  works  of  the  Creator's 
hands.  Thus  it  is  that  the  bloody  strifes  of 
the  males  of  all  wild  animals  tend  to  main- 
tain the  vigor  and  full  development  of  their 
race;  because,  through  this  machinery  of 
appetite  and  passion,  the  most  vigorous  in- 
dividuals become  the  progenitors  of  the  next 
generation  of  the  tribe.  And  this  law, 
which  thus  maintains  through  the  struggle 
of  individuals  the  high  type  of  tho  family, 
tends  continually,  through  a  similar  struggle 
of  species,  to  lead  the  stronger  species  to 
supplant  the  weaker. 

This,  indeed,  is  no  new  observation :  Lu- 
cretius knew  and  eloquently  expatiated  on 
its  truth : — 

"  Multaquo  turn  interiisse  animantnm  seda  ne- 
cesse  est. 
Nee  potuisse  propagando  procudere  prolera. 
Kam,  qusecumquo  vides  vesci  vitalibus  auris 
Aut  dolus,  aut  virtus,  aut  deniquo  mobilitas, 

est. 
Ex  ineunte  avo,  genus  id  tutata  reserrant."  * 

And  this,  which  is  true  in  animal,  is  no 
less  true  in  v^table  life.  Hardier  or  more 
prolific  plants,  or  plants  better  suited  to  the 
soil  or  conditions  of  climate,  continually 
tend  to  supplant  others  less  hardy,  less  pro- 
lific, or  less  suited  to  the  conditions  of  veg- 
etable life  in  those  special  districts.  Thus 
far,  then,  the  action  of  such  a  law  as  this  is 
clear  and  indisputable. 

But  before  we  can  go  a  step  further,  and 
argue  from  its  operation  in  fovor  of  a  per- 
petual improvement  in  natural  types,  we 
must  be  shown  first  that  this  law  of  compe- 

♦  Lncret,  "  De  Ber.  Nat,"  lib.  v. 


tition  has  in  nature  to  deal  with  such  favor- 
able variations  in  the  individuals  of  any  spe- 
cies, as  truly  to  exalt  those  individuals  above 
the  highest  type  of  perfection  to  which  their 
least  imperfect  predecessors  attained — above, 
that  is  to  say,  the  normal  level  of  the  spe- 
cies : — ^that  such  individual  improvement  is, 
in  truth,  a  rising  above  the  highest  level  of 
any  former  tide,  and  not  merely  the  return 
in  its  appointed  season  of  the  feebler  neap 
to  the  fuller  spring-tide; — and  then, next, 
we  must  be  shown  that  there  is  actively  at 
work  in  nature,  co-ordinate  with  the  law  of 
competition  and  with  the  existence  of  such 
favorable  variations,  a  power  of  accumulat- 
ing such  favorable  variation  through  succes- 
sive descents.  Failing  the  establishment  of 
either  of  these  last  two  propositions,  Mr. 
Darwin's  whole  theory  falls  to  pieces.  He 
has  accordingly  labored  with  all  his  strength 
to  establish  these,  and  into  that  attempt  we 
must  now  follow  him. 

Mr.  Darwin  begins  by  endeavoring  to 
prove  that  such  variations  are  produced  un- 
der the  selecting  power  of  man  amongst 
domestic  animals.  Now  here  we  demur  in 
limine.  Mr.  Darwin  himself  allows  that 
there  is  a  plastic  habit  amongst  domesticated 
animals  which  is  not  found  amongst  them 
when  in  a  state  of  nature.  <*  Under  domes- 
tication, it  may  be  truly  said  that  the  whole 
organization  becomes  in  some  degree  plas- 
tic." (P.  80.)  If  so,  it  is  not  fiiir  to  argue, 
from  the  variations  of  tho  plastic  nature,  as 
to  what  ho  himself  admits  is  the  far  more 
rigid  nature  of  the  imdomesticated  animal. 
But  we  are  ready  to  give  Mr.  Darwin  this 
point,  and  to  join  issue  with  him  on  the  va- 
riations which  he  is  able  to  adduce,  as  hav- 
ing been  produced  under  circumstances  the 
most  favorable  to  change.  Ho  takes  for 
this  purpose  the  domestic  pigeon,  the  most 
favorable  specimen  no  doubt,  for  many  rea- 
sons, which  he  could  select,  as  being  a  race 
eminently  subject  to  variation,  tho  variations 
of  which  have  been  most  carefully  observed 
by  breeders,  and  which,  having  been  for 
some  four  thousand  years  domesticated,  af- 
fords the  longest  possible  period  for  the  ac- 
cumulation of  variations.  But  with  all  this 
in  his  favor,  what  is  he  able  to  show  ?  He 
writes  a  delightful  chapter  upon  pigeons. 
Runts  and  fantails,  short-faced  tumblers  and 
long-faced  tumblers,  long-beaked  carriers 
and  pouters,  black  barbs,  jacobins,  and  tiir- 
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Ints,  coo  and  tumbld,  inflate  their  oesophagi, 
and  pout  and  spread  out  their  tails  before 
us.  We  learn  that  "pigeons  have  been 
watched  and  tended  with  the  utmost  care, 
and  loved  by  many  people."  They  have 
been  domesticated  for  thousands  of  years  in 
several  quarters  of  the  world.  The  earliest 
known  record  of  pigeons  is  in  the  fifth  Egyp- 
tian dynasty,  about  three  thousand  years 
B.O.,  though  "  pigeons  are  given  in  a  bill  of 
fiire  "  (wbeit  an  autograph  would  be  that  of 
the  chef-de-cuisine  of  the  day!)  *<in  the 
previous  dynasty  "  (pp.  27,  28) :  and  so  we 
follow  pigeons  on  down  to  the  days  of  "  that 
most  skilful  breeds  Sir  John  Sebright," 
who  '*  used  to  say,  with  respect  to  pigeons, 
that  '  he  would  produce  any  given  feather 
in  three  years,  but  it  would  take  him  six 
years  to  produce  beak  and  head.' " — ^P.  31. 

Now  all  this  is  very  pleasant  writing,  es- 
pecially fcff  pigeon-fanciers  i  but  what  step 
do  we  really  gain  in  it  at  all,  towards  estab- 
lishing the  alleged  fact  that  variations  are 
but  species  in  the  act  of  formation,  or  in  es- 
tablifiiing  Mr.  Darwin's  position  that  a  weU- 
marked  variety  may  be  called  an  incipient 
species  P  We  affirm  positively  that  no  single 
fad  tending  even  in  that  direction  is  brought 
forward.  On  the  contrary,  every  one  points 
distinctly  towards  the  opposite  conclusion ; 
Ibr  with  all  the  change  wrought  in  appear- 
ance, with  all  the  apparoit  variation  in  man- 
ners, there  is  not  the  faintest  beginning  of 
any  such  change  in  what  that  great  compar- 
ative anatomist,  Professor  Owen,  calls  ''  the 
characteristics  of  the  skeleton  or  other  parts 
of  the  frame  upon  which  specific  differences 
are  founded."  *  There  is  no  tendency  to 
that  great  law  of  sterility  which,  in  spite  of 
Mr.  Darwin,  we  affirm  ever  to  mark  tiie  hy- 
brid \  for  every  variety  of  pigeon,  and  the 
descendants  of  every  such  mixture,  breed  as 
freely,  and  with  as  great  fertility,  as  the  origi- 
nal pair  \  nor  is  there  the  very  first  appear- 
ance of  that  power  of  accumulating  varia- 
tions until  they  grow  into  specific  differences, 
which  is  essential  to  the  argument  for  the 
transmutation  of  species  j  for  as  Mr.  Darwin 
allows,  sudden  returns  in  color,  and  other 
most  altered  appearances,  to  the  parent  stock 
continually  attest  the  tendency  of  variations 
not  to  become  fixed,  but  to  vanish,  and  mani- 
iMt  the  perpetual  presence  of  a  principle 
leading  not  to  the  accumulation  of  minute 

«  ^  On  the  ClaMifiootkm  of  Mammalia,"  p.  »8. 


variations  into  well-maiked  species,  but  to 
a  return  from  the  abnormal  to  the  original 
type.  So  clear  is  this,  that  it  is  well  known 
diat  any  relaxation  in  the  breeder's  care  ef* 
faces  aU  the  established  points  of  difierenee, 
and  the  fancy-pigeon  reverts  again  to  th0 
character  of  its  simplest  ancestor. 

The  same  relapse  may  moreover  be  traced 
in  still  wider  instances.  There  are  many 
testimonies  to  the  fact  that  domesticated  ani- 
mals, removed  from  the  care  and  tending 
of  man,  lose  rapidly  the  peculiar  vanattona 
which  domestication  had  introduced  amongst 
Uiem,  and  relapse  into  their  old  \intdmed 
condition.  "  Plus,"  says  M.  P.  8.  Pallas,* 
*' je  r6fl6chi8,  plus  je  suis  dispos6  ^  croiro 
que  la  race  des  chevaux  sauvages  que  I'on 
trouve  dans  les  landes  baign6es  par  le  Jaik 
et  lo  Don,  et  dans  celles  de  Baraba,  ne  pro- 
vient  que  de  chevaux  Kirguis  et  Kalmouks 
devenus  sauvages,"  etc. ;  and  he  intKeeds  to 
show  how  far  they  have  relapsed  from  the 
type  of  tame  into  that  of  wild  horsea.  Pricb- 
ard,  in  his  *'  Natural  History  of  Man,"  re- 
marks that  the  present  state  of  the  escaped 
domesticated  animals,  which,  since  the  dis- 
covery of  Uie  Western  Continent  by  the  (Span- 
iards, have  been  transported  from  Europe  to 
America,  gives  us  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
how  soon  the  relapse  may  beeome  almoet 
complete.  "  Many  of  t^iese  races  have  mul- 
tiplied (he  says)  exceedingly  on  a  s(ul  and 
under  a  climate  congenial  to  thdr  nature. 
Several  of  them  have  run  wild  in  ^  vaat 
forests  of  America,  and  have  lost  idl  tlie 
most  obvious  appearances  of  dome8ticatton«''t 
This  he  proceeds  to  prove  to  be  more  or  lesa 
the  case  as  to  the  hog,  the  horse,  the  aas, 
the  sheep,  the  goat,  the  cow,  the  tog^  tfie 
cat,  and  g^IHnaceous  fowls. 

Now,  in  all  these  instances  we  have  the 
result  of  Uie  power  of  selection  exercised  oa 
the  most  favorable  species  ixst  a  very  k»^ 
period  of  time,  in  a  race  of  that  peculiartjr 
plastic  habit  which  is  the  result  of  long  diK 
mestication;  and  that  result  is,  to  prove  Ibat 
there  has  been  no  commencement  of  any  soA 
mutation  as  could,  if  it  was  infinitely  pro- 
longed, become  really  a  specific  change. 

There  is  another  race  of  animals  whie^ 
comes  under  our  closest  inspection,  whMi 
has  been  the  friend  and  companion  of 


•  "<  VoysMi  de  M.  P.  S.  PaUas,  tradnit  dt  1* Allt* 
mand  par  M.  Ganltier  do  In  PejTOoue,"  vol.  i.  p. 
t  **  Mataral  History  of  Maa,"  pp.  27, 88. 
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certaizdy  ever  since  the  wandering  Ulysses 
returned  to  Ithaea|,<and  of  which  it  has  been 
man's  interest  to  obtain  erery  Tariation 
which  he  could  extract  out  of  the  original 
stock.    The  result  is  every  day  before  us. 
We  all  know  the  vast  difference,  which 
strikes  the  dullest  eye,  between,  for  instimoe, 
the  short  bandy-le^ed  snub-nosed  buU-dog, 
and   the  almost  aerial  Italian  greyhound. 
Here  again  the  experiment  oC  variation  by 
selection  has  been  weU-nigh  tried  out.    And 
with  what  results?    Here  again  with  an 
absolute  absence  of  the  first  dawns  of  any 
variety  which  could  by  its  own  unlimited 
prolongation  constitute  a  speeifio  difference. 
Again  there  is  perfect  freedom  and  totility 
of  interbreeding }  again  a  continual  tendency 
to  revert  to  the  common  type ;  again,  even 
in  the  most  apparently  dissimilar  specimens, 
a  really  specific  agreement.     Hear  what 
Professor  Owen  says  on  this  point : — 


"No  species  of  animal  has  been  snbject  to 
such  decisive  experiments,  contiaaed  through  so 
many  generations,  as  to  the  inflaence  of  different 
degrees  of  exercise  of  the  mascular  system,  dif- 
ference in  regard  to  food,  association  with  man, 
and  the  concomitant  stimulas  to  the  development 
of  intelligence,  as  the  dog ;  and  no  domestic  ani- 
mal manifests  so  ^reat  a  range  of  variety  in  re- 
cord to  general  size,  to  color  and  character  of 
hair,  and  to  the  form  of  the  head,  as  H  is  affected 
by  different  proportions  of  the  cranium  and  face, 
and  by  inter-moscular  crests  superadded  to  the 
cranial  parioties. 

"  Yet,  under  the  extremest  mark  of  variety 
so  snperindnced,  the  naturalist  detects  in  the 
dental  formula  and  in  the  construction  of  the 
cranium  the  unmistakable  generio  and  specific 
characters  of  the  canis/amUiSris,  Note  also  how 
unerringly  and  plainly  the  extremest  varieties  of 
the  dog-kind  recognize  their  own  specific  rela- 
tionship. How  differently  does  the  giant  New- 
foundland behave  to  the  dwarf  pog  on  a  casual 
rencontre,  fiK>m  the  way  in  whkn  either  of  them 
would  treat  a  jackal,  a  wolf,  or  a  fox.  The 
dumb  animal  might  teach  the  philosopher  that 
wifty  of  kind  or  of  species  is  discoverable  under 
the  strangest  mask  of  variatfon."  * . 

Nor  let  our  readers  fbrget  over  hSvf  large 
a  liqwe  of  time  our  opportunities  of  observa- 
tion extend.  From  the  esorly  Egyptian  habit 
of  embalming,  we  know  that  for  Tour  thou- 
sand years  at  least  the  species  of  our  own 
domestic  animals,  the  cat,  the  dog,  and 
others,  has  remained  absolutely  unaltered. 

Yet  it  is  in  the  face  of  such  fkcts  as  Uiese 
that  Mr.  Darvrin  ventures,  first,  to  declare 
that  **  new  races  of  animals  and  plants  are 
produced  under  domestication  oy  man's 
methodical  and  nnconsdous  power  of  sdeo- 
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tion,  for  his  own  use  and  pleasure,"  and  then 
to  draw  from  the  changes  mtroduoBd  amongst 
domesticated  animals  this  caution  for  natu- 
ralists: <*May  they  not  learn  a  lesson  of 
caution  when  they  deride  the  idea  of  species 
in  a  state  of  nature  being  lineal  descendants 
of  other  species  ?  '*— P.  29. 

Kor  must  we  pass  over  unnoticed  the 
transference  of  the  argument  from  the  do- 
mesticated to  the  untamed  animals.  Assum- 
ing that  man  as  the  selector  can  do  much  in 
a  limited  time,  Mr.  Darwin  argues  that  na- 
ture, a  more  powerfril,  a  more  continuous 
power,  working  over  vastly  extended  ranges 
of  time,  can  do  more.  But  why  should  na- 
ture, so  imiform  and  persistent  in  all  her 
operations,  tend  in  this  instance  to  change  P 
wny  should  she  become  a  selector  of  varie- 
ties f  Because,  most  ingeniously  argues  Mr. 
Darwin,  in  the  struggle  for  Hfe,  if  any  vari- 
ety favorable  to  the  individual  were  devel- 
oped, that  individual  wotdd  have  a  better 
cnanoe  in  the  battle  of  life,  would  assert 
more  proudly  his  own  place,  and,  handing 
on  his  peculiarity  to  his  descendants,  would 
become  the  progenitor  of  an  improved  race ; 
and  so  a  varie^  would  have  grown  into  a 
^ecies. 

We  think  it  diflScult  to  find  a  theory  fuller 
of  assumptions;  and  of  assumptions  not 
grounded  upon  alleged  facts  in  nature,  but 
which  are  absolutely  opposed  to  all  the  fkcts 
we  have  been  able  to  observe. 

1.  We  have  already  shown  that  the  varia- 
tions of  which  we  have  proof  under  domesti- 
cation have  never,  under  the  longest  and 
most  continued  system  of  selections  we  have 
known,  laid  the  first  foundation  of  a  specific 
difference,  but  have  alwavs  tended  to  re)ai>8e, 
and  not  to  accumulatea  and  fixed  persist- 
ence. 

But,  2ndly,  all  these  variations  have  the 
essential  characteristics  of  numstronty  about 
them  ;^  and  not  one  of  them  has  the  charao- 
ter  which  Mr.  Darwin  repeatedly  reminds  us 
is  the  only  one  which  nature  can  select,  vix. 
of  being  an  advantage  to  the  selected  indi- 
vidual in  the  battle  of  life,  i.e.  an  improve- 
ment upon  the  normal  type  by  raising  some 
individual  of  the  species  not  to  the  mghest 
possible  excellence  within  the  species,  but  to 
some  excellence  above  it.  So  far  firom  this, 
everv  variation  introduced  by  man  is  for 
man's  advantage,  not  for  the  advantage  of 
the  animaL  Correlation  is  so  certainly  the 
law  of  all  annual  existence  that  man  caii 
only  dev^op  one  part  by  the  sacrifice  of  an- 
otlier.  The  btiU-dog  gains  in  strength  and 
loses  in  swiftness ;  tlw  greyhound  gains  in 
swiftness  but  loses  in  strength.  Even  the 
English  race-horse  loses  much  which  would 
enable  it  in  the  battle  of  life  to  compete  with 
its  rougher  ancestor.    So^too  with  our  prize 
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cattle.  Their  greater  tendency  to  an  earlier 
accumulation  of  meat  and  fat  is  counter- 
balanced, as  is  well  known,  by  loss  of  robust 
health,  fertility,  and  of  power  of  yielding 
milk,  in  proportion  to  their  special  develop- 
ment in  the  direction  which  man's  use  of 
them  as  food  requires.  There  is  not  a 
shadow  of  ground  for  saving  that  man's  va- 
riations ever  improve  tne  typical  character 
of  Uie  animal  as  an  animal ;  they  do  but  by 
some  monstrous  development  make  it  more 
useful  to  himself;  and  hence  it  is  that  na- 
ture, according  to  her  universal  law  with 
monstrosities,  is  ever  tending  to  obliterate 
the  deviation  and  to  return  to  the  type. 

The  applied  argument  then,  from  variation 
under  domestication,  fails  utterly.    Bat  fur- 
ther, what  does  observation  say  as  to  the 
occurrence  of  a  single  instance  of  such  fa- 
vorable variation  P    Men  have  for  thousands 
of  years  been  conversant  as  hunters  and  other 
rough  naturalists  with  animals  of  every  class. 
Has  any  one  such  instance  ever  been  dis- 
covered?    We  fearlessly  assert  not  one. 
Variations  have  been  foimd :  rodents  whose 
teeth  have  grown  abnormally;  animals  of 
various  classes  of  which  the  eyes,  from  the 
absence  of  light  in  their  dwellings,  have 
been  obscured  and  obliterated ;  but  not  one 
which  has  tended  to  raise  the  individual  in 
the  struggle  of  life  above  the  typical  condi- 
tions of  its  own  species.    Mr.  Darwin  him- 
self allows  that  he  finds  none ;  and  accounts 
for  their  absence  in  existing  fauna  only  by 
the  suggestion,  that,  in  the  competition  be- 
tween the  less  improved  parent-form  and 
the  improved  successor,  the  parent  will  have 
yielded  in  the  strife  in  order  to  make  room 
for  the  successor ;  and  so  **  both  the  parent 
and  all  the  transitional  varieties  will  gener- 
ally have  been  exterminated  by  the  very 
process  of  formation  and  perfection  of  the 
new  form"  (p.  172) — a  most  unsatisfactory 
answer  as  it  seems  to  us;  for  why — since 
if  Uiis  is  nature's  law  these  innumerable 
changes  must  be  daily  occurring — should 
there  never  be  any  one  producible  proof  of 
their  existence  P 

Here  then  again,  when  subiected  to  the 
stem  Baconian  law  of  the  ooservation  of 
facts,  the  theory  breaks  down  utterly;  no 
natural  variations  from  the  specific  type  fa- 
vorable to  the  individual  from  which  nature 
is  to  select  can  anywhere  be  found. 

But  once  more.  If  these  transmutations 
were  actually  occurring,  must  there  not,  in 
some  part  of  the  great  economy  of  nature 
round  us,  be  somewhere  at  least  some  in- 
stance to  be  quoted  of  the  accomplishment 
of  the  change?  With  many  of  the  lower 
forms  of  ammals,  life  is  so  short  and  gen- 
erations so  rapid  in  their  succession  that  it 
would  be  all  but  impossible,  if  such  changes 


were  happening,  that  there  should  be  no 
proof  of  tneir  occurrence ;  yet  never  have 
the  longing  observations  of  Mr.  Darwin  and  * 
the  transmutationists  found  one  such  in- 
stance to  establish  their  theory,  and  this  al- 
though the  shades  between  one  class  and 
another  are  often  most  lightly  marked.  For 
there  are  creatures  which  occupy  a  doubtful 
post  between  the  animal  and  vegetable  king- 
doms— half-notes  in  the  great  scale  of  na- 
ture's harmonj.  Is  it  credible  that  all  fa- 
vorable varieties  of  turnips  are  tending  to 
become  men,  and  yet  that  the  closest  micro- 
scopic observation  has  never  detected  the 
faintest  tendency  in  the  highest  of  the  Algs 
to  improve  into  the  very  lowest  Zoophyte  ? 

Again,  we  have  not  only  the  existing 
tribes  of  animals  out  of  which  to  cull,  if 
possible,  the  instances  which  the  transmuta- 
tionists require  to  make  their  theory  defen- 
sible consistently  with  the  simplest  laws  of 
inductive  science,  but  we  have  m  the  earth 
beneath  us  a  vast  museum  of  the  forms 
which  have  preceded  us.  Over  so  vast  a 
period  of  time  does  Mr.  Darwin  extend  this 
collection  that  he  finds  reasons  for  believing 
that  "  it  is  not  improbable  that  a  longer  pe- 
riod than  three  hundred  million  years  has 
elapsed  since  the  latter  part  of  the  secondary 
(geological)  period  "  alone,  (p.  287.)  Here 
surely  at  last  we  must  find  the  missing  links 
of  that  vast  chain  of  innumerable  and  sep- 
arately imperceptible  variations,  which  has 
convinced  the  mquirer  into  Nature's  un- 
doubted facts  of  the  truth  of  the  transmu- 
tation theory.  But  no  such  thing.  ^The 
links  are  wholly  wanting,  and  the  multiplic- 
ity of  these  facts  and  their  absolute  rebel- 
lion a^nst  Mr.  Darwin's  theory  is  perhaps 
his  chief  difficulty.  Here  is  his  own  state- 
ment of  it,  and  ms  mode  of  meeting  it : — 

"  Wliy  then  is  not  every  geological  formation 
and  stratum  full  of  such  intermediate  links  t 
Geology  assuredly  docs  not  reveal  an^  sacli 
finely  graduated  organic  chain ;  and  this,  i>cr- 
haps,  18  the  most  obvious  and  gravest  objection 
which  can  be  arged  against  m^  theory.  Tho 
explanation  lies,  as  I  believe,  m  the  extreme 
imperfection,of  the  geological  record." — ^P,  880. 

This  ^^Imperfection  of  the  Geolo^cal  Rec- 
ord," and  the  **  Geological  Succession,"  are 
the  subjects  of  two  labored  and  ,in^nious 
chapters,  in  which  he  tries,  as  we  think  ut^ 
terly  in  vain,  to  break  down  the  unanswera- 
ble refutation  which  is  given  to  his  theory 
by  the  testimony  of  the  rocks.  He  treats 
the  subject  thus : — 1.  He  affirms  that  only 
a  small  portion  of  the  globe  has  been  ex- 
plored with  care.  2.  He  extends  at  will  to 
new  and  hitlierto  unsuggcsted  myriads  of 
years  the  times  which  have  elapsed  between 
successive  formations  in  order  to  account  for 
the  utter  absence  of  every  thing  like  a  sue- 
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cession  of  ascertainable  variations  in  the 
Buccessive  inhabitants  of  the  earth.  How 
he  deals  in  these  suggestions  with  time,  fill- 
ing in  or  striking  out  a  few  millions  of  years 
at  pleasure,  the  following  comprehensive 
sentence  may  show : — 

"  At  this  rate,  on  the  above  data,  the  denu- 
dation of  the  Weald  must  have  required  306,- 
662,400  years,  or  say  three  hundred  million 
years.  But  perhaps  it  woald  be  safer  to  allow 
two  or  three  inches  per  century,  and  this  would 
reduce  the  number  of  years  to  one  hundred  and 
fifty  or  one  hundred  million  years." — ^P.  287. 

As  these  calculations  concerning  the  gen- 
eral duration  of  formations,  and  specially 
concerning  the  Weald,  are  highlv  character- 
istic of  the  whole  "  argument,''  it  may  be 
worth  while  to  submit  them  to  a  somewhat 
closer  examination. 

Mr.  D.  then  argues  (pp.  285,  286)  that 
"faults ''proclaim  tne  vastness  of  these  dura- 
tions. To  establish  this,  he  supposes  that 
the  result  of  a  great  fracture  was  the  severing 
of  strata  once  continuous,  so  as  to  throw 
them  relatively  a  thousand  feet  apart  from 
their  original  position,  and  thus  form  a  cliff 
which  stood  up  vertically  on  one  side  of  that 
dislocation ;  and  so  he  imagines  that  count- 
less ages  must  have  elapsed,  according  to  the 
present  waste  of  land,  to  account  for  the 
wearing  down  of  Uiese  outlines,  so  as  to 
have  left  (as  is  often  the  case)  no  trace  of  the 
great  dislocation  upon  the  present  surface  of 
the  land.  But,  with  hardlv  an  exception, 
every  sound  geologist  would  repudiate  as  a 
"  petitio  principii  "  this  whole  method  of  rea- 
soning ;  for  though  a  few  geologists  would 
explom  these  great  dislocations  on  the  hypoth- 
thesis  of  intermittent  successive  movements 
severallv  of  small  amount,  yet  in  the  judg- 
ment of  far  the  larger  number,  and  the  more 
judicious  of  those  who  havo  made  geology 
their  study,  they  were  undoubtedlv  the  result 
of  sudden  movements,  prodtced  by  internal 
efforts  of  central  heat  and  of  gas  to  escape, 
and  were  infinitely  more  intense  and  spas- 
modic (catastrophe  if  yon  will)  than  any  of 
those  similiar  causes  which  in  a  minor 
wa^,  now  produce  our  earthquakes  and 
oscillations  of  the  surface  to  the  extent  of 
a  few  feet  only.  Hence  these  great  breaks 
and  fractures  were  of  such  a  nature  as  to 
render  it  impossible  that  any  cliff  should,  at 
the  period  or  their  formation,  have  stood  up 
on  one  side  of  the  fracture.  The  very  move- 
ment, accompanied  as  it  must  have  been  by 
translation  of  vast  masses  of  water  sweeping 
away  the  rubbish,  may,  on  the  instant,  have 
almost  entirely  smoothed  down  the  ruptured 
fragments ;  the  more  so,  as  most  of  these 
great  dislocations  are  believed  to  have  taken 
place  under  the  sen.    The  flattening  down  of 


all  superficial  appearances  was  therefore 
most  probably  the  direct  result  of  the  catas- 
trophe, and  the  countless  ages  of  Darwin 
were,  in  all  probability,  at  the  longest,  noth- 
ing more  than  a  few  months  or  years  of  our 
time. 

The  whole  argument  as  to  the  Wealden 
denudation  (p  287)  appears  to  us  a  similar 
exaggeration.  Granting  that  rocky  coasts 
are  very  slowly  worn  away  by  the  present 
sea,  the  application  of  this  view  to  the  north 
and  south  coasts  of  the  valley  of  the  Weald, 
Le.  to  the  escarpments  of  the  North  and 
South  Downs,  is  entirely  untenable.  For 
what  shadow  of  proof  is  there  that  these 
chalk  escarpments  have  been  worn  down 
inch  by  inch  by  the  erosion  of  the  waves  of 
a  former  sea  P  It  may  be  said  to  have  been 
demonstrated*  by  that  great  practical  ob- 
server and  philosophical  geologist  Sir  H. 
Murchison,  that,  inasmuch  as  there  is  no 
trace  of  rounded  water-worn  pebbles  nor 
shingles  in  any  portion  of  the  Weald  (though 
there  were  plenty  on  the  slopes  without),  the 
sea  never  could  have  so  acted  along  these 
escarpments  as  on  a  shore,  and  hence  the 
whole  of  the  basis  of  the  reasoning,  about 
the  three  hundred  million  of  years  for  the 
denudation  of  the  cretaceous  and  subjacent 
deposits,  is  itself  washed  away  at  once. 

But  not  only  do  the  facts  to  which  Mr. 
Darwin  trusts  to  establish  his  vast  lapses  of 
years,  which,  he  says,  ''impress  his  mind 
almost  in  the  same  manner  as  does  the  vain 
endeavor  to  grapple  with  the  idea  of  Eter- 
nity "  (p.  285),  not  only  do  these  give  him 
the  same  power  of  supposing  the  process 
of  changes,  of  which  we  nave  found  neither 
the  commencement,  nor  the  progress,  nor 
the  record,  as  ancient  geographers  allowed 
themselves,  when  they  speculated  upon  the 
forms  of  men  whose  heads  grew  oeneath 
their  shoulders  in  the  unreached  recesses  of 
Africa, — ^but  when,  passing  from  these  un- 
limited terms  for  change  to  work  in,  he  pro- 
ceeds to  deal  with  the  absence  of  all  record 
of  the  changes  themselves,  the  plainest  geo- 
logical facts  again  disprove  his  assumptions. 
For  here  he  assumes  that  there  are  every- 
where vast  gaps  (p.  302)  between  successive 
formations,  which  might,  if  they  were  filled 
up,  furnish  instances  of  all  the  many  grada- 
tions required  by  his  theory,  and  also  that 
the  past  condition  of  the  earth  made  the 
preservation  of  such  specimens  improbable. 
To  prove  the  existence  of  these  wide  gaps, 
Mr.  Darwin  quotes  (p.  289)  Sir  R.  Murcni- 
son's  great  work  on  **  Bussia ; "  but  he  ap- 

Sears  to  us  to  quote  it  incqrrectly,  for  we  un- 
erstand  it  to  say  that  there  is  abundant 

*  See  "  Quarterly  Journal  of  the  Geological  So- 
ciety," London. 
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eridenoe  tliat  in  that  drilt-coyered  region 
there  are  many  evidences  of  the  transition 
from  the  Deyonian  into  the  CarboniferouB 
era  m  Pakeozoic  life,  and  also  from  ihe  old 
Aralo-Caspian,  or  brackish  water  condition 
of  ternary  times  into  present  oceanic  life ; 
and  that  if  all  the  rocks  of  Kussia  could  be 
imcorered  and  the  drift  remoyed,  we  might 
discover  many  more  of  these  transitions.  In 
fact,  although  the  geological  record  is  often 
broken,  we  already  know  of  many  unbroken 
and  perfect  transitions  between  the  Cambrian 
and  Silurian,  between  the  Silurian  and  De- 
yonian, between  the  Devonian  and  Carbon- 
iferous, if  not  between  the  latter  and  the 
I  Permian. 

A^ain,  there  is  an  absolute  unbroken 
physical  connection  in  Germany  between 
the  Permian  and  the  Trias,  and  yet  an  en- 
tire separation  of  animals,  and  so  on  in  Sec- 
ondary and  Tertiary  deposits. 

Now,  if  the  field-geologist  can  show  clear 
proofs  of  continuous  deposit,  and  yet  many 
distinct  plants  and  animals  in  the  succeed- 
ing formations,  what  becomes  of  Uiat  im- 
mense lapse  of  ages  which  should  transform 
the  Palaeozoic  Permian  type  into  the  entirely 
distinct  Secondary  or  Triassic  form?  AU 
such  Unks  are  absolutely  wanting  even  in 
these  tracts,  and  in  many  others,  where  the 
conformable  and  gradual  transition  between 
formations  proves  that  there  is  between  them 
no  break,  and  where  every  thing  indicates 
quiet  physical  transition,  and  which  yet  con- 
tain utterly  different  remains.  How  then 
can  we  account  for  such  distinct  forms  of 
life  in  the  quietly  succeeding  formations  ex- 
cent  by  distinct  creations  ? 

Mr.  Darwin  is  compelled  to  admit  that  he 
finds  no  records  in  the  crust  of  the  earth  to 
verify  his  assumption : — 

**  To  the  question  why  we  do  not  find  records 
of  these  vast  primordial  periods,  I  can  give  no 
satisfactory  answer." — ^P..  308. 

And  again— 

"  The  difficulty  of  understanding  the  absence 
of  vast  piles  of  fossiliferons  strata,  which  on  my 
theory  no  doubt  were  somewhere  accumnlated 
before  the  Silnrtaa  epoch,  is  very  great."— P. 
308. 

'    As  to  the  suggestion  that  the  absence  of 

.  organic  remains  is  no  proof  of  the  non-ex- 

'istence  of  the   unrepresented  classes,  we 

would  rather  speak  in  the  weighty  words  of 

Profbesor  Owen  than  employ  our  own : — 

"  The  sum  of  the  evidence  which  has  been  ob- 
tained appears  to  prove  that  the  successive  ex- 
tinction of  Amphitneria,  Spalacotheria»  Tricono- 
dons,  and  other  metozoic  forms  of  mammals,  has 
been  foltowed  bv  the  hitrodacdon  of  much  more 
numeiotts,  varied,  and  lygfaer-oigaaizsd  forms 
of  the  class,  daring  the  teniary  periods.    There 


are,  however,  geologists  who  maintain  ^lat  tiite 
U  an  assumotion  based  upon  a  partial  knowV 
edge  of  the  facts. 

^  In  tho  palsozoic  strata,  which,  from  their  ex- 
tent and  depth,  indicate,  in  tho  earth's  existence 
as  a  seat  of  ot^nic  life,  a  period  as  prolonged  aa 
that  which  has  followed  their  deposition,  no 
trace  of  mammals  has  been  observed.  It  may 
bo  conceded  that,  were  mammals  peculiar  to  dnr 
land,  such  negative  evidence  would  wcig^  littlo 
in  producing;  conviction  of  thoir  non-existence 
daring  tho  Silurian  and  Devonian  leons,  because 
tho  explored  parts  of  such  strata  have  been  de- 
posited from  an  ocean,  and  the  chance  of  find- 
mg  a\errcstrial  and  air-breathing  creature's  re^ 
mains  in  oceanic  deposits  is  very  remote.  But 
in  the  present  state  of  the  warm-blooded,  ati«> 
breathing,  viviparous  class,  no  genera  and  spe- 
cies are  represented  bv  such  numerous  and 
widely  dispersed  individuals  as  those  of  the  or- 
der Cetaccte,  which,  under  the  guise  of  fisbee^ 
dtvcll,  and  can  only  live,  in  the  ocean. 

"  In  all  cetacea  the  skeleton  is  well  ossified, 
and  tho  vcrtebrie  are  very  numorons ;  the  small- 
est cetaceans  would  be  deemed  largo  amongst 
land-mammals,  the  largest  surpass  m  bulk  any 
creatures  of  which  we  have  yet  gamed  cogniz- 
ance. The  hugest  iohthyosaor,  ignandon,  mc^ 
alosanr,  mammoth,  or  megathere,  is  a  dwarf  iia 
comparison  with  the  modem  whale  of  a  hundred 
feet  m  length. 

"  During  the  period  in  which  ^e  have  proof 
that  cetacea  have  existed,  the  evidence  in  tho 
shape  of  bones  and  teeth,  which  latter  enduring 
characteristics  in  most  of  the  species  aro  peculiar 
for  their  great  number  in  the  same  individual 
must  liave  been  abundantly  deposited  at  tbe 
bottom  of  the  sea;  and  as  cachalots,  grampase% 
dolphins,  and  poipoises,  are  seen  gambolling  in 
jhoals  in  deep  oceans,  far  fVom  land,  their  re- 
mains will  form  tho  most  characteristic  cvidencea 
of  vertebrate  life  in  the  strata  now  in  course  of 
formation  at  tho  bottom  of  such  oceans.  Ac- 
cordingly, it  consists  with  the  known  character- 
istics of  the  cetacean  class  to  find  the  marine  de- 
posits which  fell  from  seas  tenanted,  as  now, 
with  vertebrates  of  that  high  crade,  containing 
tlie  fossil  evidenoes  of  the  order  in  vast  abviP> 
dance."* 

And  on  that  subject  he  again  maintains  :*- 

'^  la  like  manner  does  such  negative  e^denee 
wei^  with  me  in  proof  of  the  non-existence  of 
marine  mammals  in  the  liassic  and  ooUiic  timees 
In  the  marine  deposits  of  those  secondary  <mc 
mesozoic  epochs,  the  evidence  of  vertebratee 
governing  the  ocean,  and  preying  on  inferior 
marine  vertebrates,  is  as  abundant  as  that  of  air- 
breathing  vertebrates  in  the  tertiaiy  strata;  but 
in  the  one  tho  fossils  are  exclastvely  of  the  coht^^ 
blooded  reptilian  class,  in  the  other  of  the  waritt* 
blooded  mammaliaa  class.  The  Bnaliosanritty 
Cetiosaoria,  tau\  Crocodtlia  placed  the  same  part 
and  fulfilled  similar  offices  m  the  seas  trofa 
which  the  lias  and  oolites  were  prednitated,  as 
the  DelphinidiB  and  BaUenidss  did  m  the  tcr- 

•  Owim  **  On  the  Classifloation  of  Mammalia,** 
Pp.  M,  (9. 
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tlary  and  still  do  in  the  present  seas.  The  an- 
biassed  conclnsion  from  IxHh  negative  and  posi- 
tive evidence  in  this  matter  is,  that  the  Cetacea 
sncceeded  and  superseded  the  Enaliosanrla.  To 
the  mind  that  will  not  accept  such  conclusion, 
the  stratified  oolitic  rocks  must  cease  to  be  mon- 
uments or  trustworthy  records  of  the  condition 
of  lUb  on  the  earth  at  that  period/'— P.  59. 

And  he  thus  sums  up  the  argument  :•— 

**  So  for,  however,  as  any  general  conclusion 
can  be  deduced  from  the  large  sum  of  evidence 
above  rdTerrcd  to  and  contrasted,  it  is  against 
the  doctrine  of  the  Uniformitarian.  Organic 
remains  traced  from  tbehr  earliest  known  graves 
are  succeeded  one  series  by  another,  to  the  pres- 
ent period,  and  never  reappear  when  once  lost 
sight  of  in  the  ascending  search.  As  well  might 
we  expect  a  living  ichthyosanr  in  the  Pacific  as 
a  fossil  whale  in  the  lias :  the  mle  governs  as 
•trongly  in  the  retrospect  as  the  pros^ct.  And 
not  only  as  respects  the  vertebrata,  but  the  sum 
•f  the  animal  species  at  each  successive  geolo- 
gical period  has  been  distinct  and  pecoUar  to 
such  period." — ^P.  60. 

Mr.  Darwin's  own  p^es  bear  witness  to 
the  same  conclusion.  The  rare  land  shell 
found  bv  Sir  C.  Lyell  and  Dr.  Dawson  in 
North  America  affords  a  conclusive  proof 
that  in  the  carboniferous  period  sucn  an- 
imals were  most  rare,  and  only  the  earliest 
of  that  sort  created.  For  the  carboniferous 
strata  of  North  America,  stretching  over 
tracts  as  large  as  the  British  Isles,  and  con- 
taining innumeraUe  plants  and  other  ter- 
restrial things,  must  have  been  very  equally 
Srcssed  and  elevated,  since  the  verv  flowers 
fruits  of  the  plants  of  the  ^tiod  have 
been  preserved;  and  if  terrestrial  animals 
abounded,  why  do  we  not  see  more  of  their 
remains  than  this  miserable  little  dendro- 
pupa  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  longP 

It  would  be  wearisome  to  prolong  these 
proofs ;  but  if  to  any  man  they  seem  insuffi- 
cient^ let  him  read  carefully  Uie  conclusion 
of  Sir  Roderick  Murchison^s  masterly  work 
upon  "  Siluria."  We  venture  to  aver  that 
the  conviction  must  be  forced  upon  him  that 
the  geological  record  is  absolutely  inconsist- 
ent widi  tho  troth  of  Mr.  Darwin's  theory ; 
and  ret  by  Mr.  Darwin's  own  confession  this 
conclusion  is  fatal  to  his  whole  argument: — 

*'  If  my  theory  be  true,  it  is  indisputable  that, 
before  the  lowest  Silurian  stratum  was  deposited, 
long  periods  elapsed,  as  long  as,  or  probably  far 
longer  than,  the  whole  interval  from  tho  Silurian 
ago  to  the  present  day ;  and  that  during  these  vast 
yet  quite  unknown  periods  of  time,  tho  world 
swarmed  with  Ihring  creatures." — ^P.  307. 

Now  it  is  proved^  to  demonstration  by 
Sir  Hoderick  Hurohison,  and  admitted,  by 
all  geologists,  that  we  possess  these  earlier 
formations,  strotdiing  over  vast  extents,  per* 
&ctly  nnaltaredy  and  OThibiting  no  ligns  of 


life.  Here  we  have,  as  nearly  as  it  is  possi- 
ble in  the  nature  of  things  to  have,  the  ab- 
solute proof  of  a  negative.  If  these  forms 
of  life  had  existed  thcv  must  have  bi^n 
found.  Even  Mr.  Darwin  shrinks  from  the 
deadly  gripe  of  this  argument.  "  The  case," 
he  says  Tp.  308)  **  at  present  must  remain  in- 
explicable, and  may  be  trulv  urged  as  a  valid 
argument  against  the  views  nere  entertained." 
More  than  once  indeed  does  he  make  this  ad- 
mission. One  passage  we  have  quoted  al- 
ready from  p.  280  of  Lis  work.  With  equal 
candor  he  says  farther  on : — 

"  I  do  not  pretend  that  I  should  ever  have  sus- 
pected bow  poor  a  record  of  tho  mutations  of 
life  the  best  preserved  geological  section  pre- 
sented, had  not  the  difficulty  of  our  not  discover- 
ing innumerable  transitional  links  between  the 
species  which  appeared  ct  tho  commencement 
and  close  of  each  formuiion  pressed  so  hardly  on 
my  theory."— P.  302. 

And«  once  more— 

"  Why  does  not  eveiy  coUectioa  of  fbseil  re> 
mains  afford  plain  ovidence  of  ^  gradation  and 
mutation  of  the  forms  of  life  ?  Wo  meet  with 
no  such  evidence,  and  this  is  tiie  most  obvious 
and  forcible  of  the  many  objections  which  may 
be  urged  against  my  theory.^' — ^P.  463. 

But  though  this  objection  is  that  which  is 
rated  highest  by  himself,  there  is  another 
which  appears  to  us  in  some  respects  stronjB^ 
still,  and  to  which  we  deem  Mr.  Darwin's 
answers  equally  insufficient, — we  mean  the 
law  of  Btenlity  affixed  to  hybridism.  K  it 
were  possible  to  prodaim  more  distinctly  by 
one  provision  than  another  that  the  differ- 
ence between  various  species  was  a  law  of 
creation,  and  not,  as  the  transmutationists 
maintain,  an  ever-varying  accident,  it  would 
surely  be  bv  the  interposing  such  a  bar  to 
change  as  tnat  which  now  exists  in  the  uni- 
versal fruitlessness  which  is  the  result  of  all 
known  mixtures  of  animals  specifically  dis- 
tinct. Mr.  Darwin  labors  hard  here,  but 
his  utmost  success  is  to  reveal  a  very  few  in- 
stances from  the  vegetable  world,  with  its 
shadowy  image  of  the  procreative  animal  sys- 
tem, 08  exceptions  to  the  umversal  rule.  As 
to  animals,  ne  is  compelled  by  the  plainness 
of  the  testimony  against  him  to  admit  that 
he  '*  doubts  whether  any  case  of  a  perfectly 
fertile  hybrid  animal  can  be  considered  as 
thoroughly  well  authenticated"  (p.  252); 
and  his  best  attempts  to  get  rid  of  this  evi- 
dence are  such  suggestions  as  that "  the  com- 
mon and  the  true  ring-necked  pheasant  in- 
tercross "  (p.  263),  though  every  breeder  of 
game  could  tell  him  that,  so  far  from  there 
being  the  slightest  ground  for  considering 
these  as  distinct  species,  all  experience  shows 
that  the  ring-nec^  almost  mmormly  appears 
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ivhere  the  common  pheasant's  eggs  are 
hatched  under  the  domestic  hen.  How  then 
does  Mr.  Darwin  dispose  of  this  apparently 
impassahlo  barrier  of  nature  against  the 
transmutation-theory?  He  urges  that  it 
depends  not  upon  any  gi*eat  law  of  life,  but 
mainly,  firsts  on  the  early  death  of  the  em- 
bryo, or,  secondly,  upon  "  the  common  im- 
perfection of  the  re^oductive  system"  in 
the  male  ofifopring.  How  he  considers  this 
to  be  any  answer  to  the  difficulty  it  is  be- 
yond our  power  to  conceiye.  We  can  hardly 
imagine  any  clearer  way  of  stating  the  mode 
in  which  an  universal  law,  if  it  existed,  must 
set,  than  that  in  which  he  describes  it,  to 
disprove  its  existence.  But,  besides  Uiis, 
other  and  insuperable  difficulties  beset  this 
whole  speculation.  To  one  of  these  Mr.  Dar- 
win alludes  (pp.  192,  193),  and  dismisses  it 
with  a  most  suspicious  brevity.  "  The  elec- 
tric organs  of  fishes,"  he  says,  "  offer  another 
case  ot  spedal  difficulty,"  and  he  places  as 
"  a  parallel  case  of  difficulty  the  presence  of 
luminous  organs  in  a  few  insects  belonging 
to  different  Similies  and  orders. 

We  see  no  possible  solution  on  the  Dar- 
winian theory  for  the  presence  at  once  so 
marked  and  so  exceptional  of  these  organs. 
And  how  are  they  dealt  with  P  Surely  in  a 
mode  most  unsatis&ctory  by  one  promulging 
a  new  theory  of  creation ;  for  scarcely  ad- 
mitting that  their  presence  is  little  else  than 
destructive  of  his  theory,  Mr.  Darwin  simply 
remarks  "  that  we  are  too  ignorant  to  argue 
that  no  transition  of  any  kind  is  possible,"  a 
solution  which  could  of  course  equally  make 
the  scheme  it  is  intended  to  serve  compati- 
ble with  any  other  contradiction. 

It  is  the  more  important  to  notice  this,  be- 
cause there  is  another  large  class  of  cases  in 
which  the  same  difficulty  is  present,  and  as 
to  which  Mr.  Darwin  suggests  no  solution. 
We  allude  to  those  animals  which,  like  many 
snakes,  possess  special  organs  for  secreting 
venom  and  for  discharging  it  at  their  own 

S roper  volition.  The  whole  set  of  glands, 
ucts,  and  other  vessels  employed  tot  this 
purpose  are,  as  any  instructed  comparative 
finatomist  would  tell  him,  so  entirely  sepa- 
rate from  the  ordinary  laws  of  animal  life 
and  peculiar  to  themselves,  that  the  deriva- 
tion of  these  by  any  natural  modification 
from  progenitors  which  did  not  possess  them 
would  be  a  marvellous  contraoiction  of  ull 
laws  of  descent  with  which  we  are  familiar. 
And  this  special  and  unnoticed  difficulty 
leads  us  on  to  another  of  still  wider  extent. 
Most  of  our  readers  know  that  the  stomachs 
and  whole  digestive  system  of  the  camivori 
are  constructed  upon  a  wholly  different  type 
from  tiiose  of  the  graminivorous  animals. 
Yet  whence  this  difference,  if  these  diverse 
constructions  can  claim  a  common  origin  P 


Can  wxy  permutationist  pretend  that  expe* 
rienco  gives  us  any  reason  for  believing  that 
any  change  of  food,  however  unnatural  or 
forced,  ever  has  changed  or  ever  could  change 
the  one  type  into  the  other  ?  Yet  that  £- 
versity  prevades  the  whole  being  of  the  sepa- 
rated classes.  It  does  not  affect  only  their 
outward  forms,  as  to  which  the  merest  ac- 
cidents of  color  or  of  hair  may  veil  real  re- 
semblance under  seeming  difference,  but  it 
pervades  the  nervous  system,  the  oigans  of 
reproduction,  the  stomach,  the  alimentary 
canal ;  nay,  in  every  blood-corpuscle  whicn 
circulates  through  tneir  arteries  and  veins  it 
is  universally  present  and  perpetually  active. 

Where,  then,  in  the  most  allied  forms, 
was  the  earliest  commencement  of  diversity? 
or  what  advantage  of  life  could  alter  tne 
shape  of  the  corpuscles  into  which  the  blood 
can  be  evaporated  ? 

We  come  then  to  these  conclusions.  All 
the  facts  presented  to  us  in  the  natural  world 
tend  to  show  that  none  of  the  variations 
produced  in  the  fixed  forms  of  animal  life, 
when  seen  in  its  most  plastic  condition  un- 
der domestication,  give  any  promise  of  a 
true  transmutation  of  species ;  first,  from  the 
difficulty  of  accumulating  and  fixing  varia- 
tions within  the  same  specie^;  secondly, 
from  the  fact  that  these  variations,  though 
most  serviceable  for  man,  have  no  tendency 
to  improve  the  individual  beyond  the  stan^ 
ard  01  his  own  specific  type,  and  so  to  afford 
matter,  even  if  tney  were  infinitely  produced, 
for  the  supposed  power  of  natural  selection 
on  which  to  work ;  whilst  all  variations  from 
the  mixture  of  species  are  barred  by  the  in- 
exorable law  of  hybrid  sterility.  Further, 
the  embalmed  records  of  three  thousand 
years  show  that  there  has  been  no  beginning 
of  transmutation  in  the  species  of  our  most 
familiar  domesticated  animals ;  and  beyond 
this,  that  in  the  countless  tribes  of  animal 
life  around  us,  down  to  its  lowest  and  most 
variable  species,  no  one  has  ever  discovered 
a  single  instance  of  such  transmutation  be- 
ing now  in  prospect ;  no  new  organ  has  ever 
been  known  to  oe  developed — ^no  new  nat- 
ural instinct  to  be  formed — ^whilst,  finally, 
in  the  vast  museum  of  departed  ammal  lin 
which  the  strata  of  the  earth  imbed  for  our 
examination,  whilst  they  contain  far  too 
complete  a  representation  of  the  past  to  be 
set  aside  as  a  mere  imperfect  record,  yet 
afford  no  one  instance  of  any  such  change 
as  having  ever  been  in  progress,  or  give  ua 
an3rwhere  the  missing  links  of  the  assumed 
chain,  or  the  remains  which  would  enable 
now  existing  variations,  by  gradual  approx- 
imations,  to  shade  off  into  unity* 

On  what  then  is  the  new  theory  based  f 
Wo  say  it  with  unfeigned  r^^t,  in  dealing 
with  such  a  man  as  Mr.  Darwin,  on  UnT 
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merest  hypotbesisr  supported  by  the  most 
unboxmdea  assumptions.  These  are  strong 
words,  but  we  wilt  give  a  few  instances  to 
proye  their  truth : — 

"  All  physiologists  admit  that  the  swim-blad- 
der b  homologous  or  '  ideally  similar'  in  posi- 
tion and  stroctare  with  the  langs  of  the  higher 
reitebrate  animals  ;  hence  there  aeema  to  me  to  be 
no  great  difficulty  in  believing  that  natural  selec- 
tion has  actually  conyerted  a  swim-bladder  into 
a  lung,  or  organ  used  exclnsiyely  for  respira- 
tion."—P.  191. 

"  1  can  indeed  hardly  doubt  that  all  vertebrate 
animals  having  true  lungs  hare  descended  by 
ordinary  generation  from  the  ancient  prototype, 
of  which  wo  know  nothing,  furnished  with  a 
floating  apparatus  or  swim-bladder."— P.  191. 

We  must  be  cautious 

"  In  concluding  that  the  most  different  habits 
of  all  could  not  graduate  into  each  other ;  that  a 
bat,  for  instance,  could  not  have  been  formed  by 
natural  selection  from  an  animal  which  at  first 
could  only  glide  throngh  the  air." — ^P.  204. 

Again: — 

"1  see  no  difficulty  in  supjtoeina  that  such  links 
formerly  existed,  and  that  each  had  been  formed 
by  the  same  steps  as  in  the  case  of  the  less  per- 
fectly gliding  squirrels,  and  that  each  erade  of 
structure  was  useful  to  its  possessor.  Nor  can 
lue  any  insuperable  difficulty  in  further  believing 
it  possible  that  the  membrane-connected  fingers 
and  forearm  of  the  galeopithecus  might  bo 
greatly  lengthened  by  natural  selection,  and 
this,  as  far  as  the  organs  of  flight  are  concerned, 
would  convert  it  into  a  bat."-"P.  181. 

"  For  instance,  a  swim-bladder  has  apparently 
been  converted  into  an  air-breathing  lung."— -P. 
a04. 

And  again:— 

**  The  electric  omus  of  fishes  offer  another 
case  of  special  difficulty.  It  is  impossible  to 
conceive  oy  what  steps  these  wondrous  orvans 
have  been  produced ;  but,  as  Owen  and  others 
have  remarked,  their  intimate  structure  closely 
resembles  that  of  common  muscles ;  and  as  it 
has  lately  been  shown  that  rays  have  an  organ 
closely  analogous  to  the  electric  apparatus,  and 
jret  do  not,  as  Mattencci  asserts,  discharge  any 
electricity,  we  must  own  that  we  are  far  too  ig- 
norant to  argue  that  no  transition  of  any  kind  ts 
possible.'*— Vp,  192-3. 

Sometimes  Mr.  Darwin  seems  for  a  mo- 
ment to  recoil  himself  from  this  extravagant 
liberty  of  speculation,  as  when  he  says,  con- 
cerning the  eye, — 

"  To  suppose  that  the  eye,  with  its  inimitable 
contrivances  for  adjusting  tho  focus  to  different 
distances,  for  admitting  different  amounts  of 
light,  and  for  tho  correction  of  spherical  and 
chromatic  al)orration,  could  have  been  formed 
bv  natural  selection,  seems,  I  freely  confess, 
absurd  in  the  highest  possible  degree.  — -P.  186. 


But  he  soon  returns  to  bis  new  wanton- 
ness of  conjecture,  and  without  the  shadow 
of  a  fact,  contents  himself  with  saying  that^- 

"  he  suspects  that  any  sensitive  nerve  may  be 
rendered  sensitive  to  light,  and  likewise  to  those 
coarser  vibrations  of  the  air  which  produce 
sound."— P.  187. 

And  in  the  following  passage  he  carries 
this  extravagance  to  the  highest  pitch,  re- 
quiring a  license  for  advancing  as  true  any 
tneorv  which  cannot  be  demonstrated  to  be 
actually  impossible:— > 

*'  If  it  could  be  demonstrated  that  any  com- 
plex organ  existed,  which  could  not  possibly  have 
i>ecn  formed  by  numerous,  successive,  slight 
modifications,  my  theory  would  absolutely  break 
down.    But  I  can  find  no  such  case." — ^P.  189. 

Another  of  these  assumptions  is  not  a  lit- 
tle remarkable.  It  suits  the  argument  to 
deduce  all  our  known  varieties  of  pigeon 
from  the  rock-pigeon  (the  Columba  livia), 
and  this  parentage  is  traced  out,  though  not, 
we  think,  to  demonstration,  yet  with  great 
ingenuity  and  patience.  But  another  branch 
of  the  argument  would  be  greatly  strength- 
ened by  establishing  the  descent  of  our  va- 
rious breeds  of  dogs  with  their  perfect  power 
of  fertile  interbreeding  from  different  nat- 
ural species.  And  accordingly,  though  every 
fact  as  to  the  canine  race  is  parallel  to  the 
facts  which  have  been  used  before  to  estab- 
lish the  common  parentage  of  the  pigeons  in 
Columba  livia,  all  these  are  thrown  over  in 
a  moment,  and  Mr.  Darwin,  first  assuming, 
without  the  shadow  of  proof,  that  our  do- 
mestic breeds  are  descended  from  different 
species,  proceeds  calmly  to  argue  from  this, 
as  thougn  it  were  a  demonstrated  certainty. 

**  It  seems  to  tne  unlikely  in  tho  case  of  the  dog- 
genos,  which  is  distributed  in  a  wild  state 
throughout  the  world,  that  since  man  first  ap- 
peared one  species  alone  should  have  been  do- 
mesticated."—P.  18. 

"  In  some  cases  I  do  not  doubt  that  the  inter- 
crossing of  species  aboriginally  distinct  has 
played  an  important  part  in  the  origin  of  our 
domestic  productions." — P.  43. 

What  new  words  are  these  for  a  loyal  dis- 
ciple of  the  true  Baconian  philosophy  P — "  1 
can  conceive  " — "  It  is  not  incredible  "—"I 
do  not  doubt " — "  It  is  conceivable." 

"  For  myself,  I  ventured  confidently  to  look 
back  thousands  on  thousands  of  generations, 
and  I  see  an  animal  striped  like  a  zebra,  but 
perhaps  otherwise  very  differently  constructed, 
tho  common  parent  of  our  domestic  horse, 
whether  or  not  it  be  descended  from  one  or 
more  wild  stocks  of  the  ass,  heminns,  quagga,  or 
sebra,"— P.  167. 

In  the  name  of  all  true  philosophy  we  pro- 
test equally  against  such  a  mode  or  dealing 
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nitih  native,  at  utterly  dishonorable  to  all 
natural  science,  as  reducing  it  from  its  pres- 
ent lofty  level  as  one  of  the  noblest  trainers 
of  man's  intellect  and  instructors  of  his 
mind,  to  being  a  mere  idle  play  of  the  fancy, 
-without  the  basis  of  fact  or  the  discipline  of 
observation.  In  Uie  *'  Arabian  Nights  "  we 
are  not  offended  as  at  an  impossibility  when 
Amina  sprinkles  her  husband  with  water 
and  transforms  him  into  a  dog,  but  we  can- 
not open  the  au^pst  doors  of  the  venerable 
temple  of  sdenttfie  truth  to  the  genii  and 
magicians  of  romance.  We  plead  guilty  to 
Mr.  Darwin's  imputaUon  that 

"  the  diiof  cause  of  oarnataral  unwilliagness  to 
admit  that  one  species  has  given  birth  to  other 
and  distinct  species  is  that  we  are  always  slow 
in  admitting  any  great  change  of  which  we  do 
not  see  the  interm^late  steps." — ^P.  481. 

In  this  tardiness  to  admit  great  changea 
suggested  by  ike  imagination,  out  the  steps 
of  whidi  we  cannot  see,  it  the  true  i^ixit  of 
philosophy. 

"  Analysis/'  says  Professor  Sedgwick,  "  con- 
sists in  making  experiments  and  obserrations, 
and  in  drawing  general  cooclasions  from  them 
by  induction,  and  admitting  of  no  objections 
against  the  condosions  but  such  as  are  taken 
Rom  experiments  or  other  certain  tnitlis;  for 
hypotheses  are  not  to  be  regarded  in  experimen- 
tal philosophy."* 

The  othor  solvent  which  Mr.  Darwin  most 
fredy  and,  we  think,  unphilosophically  em- 
j>loys  to  get  rid  of  difficulties,  is  his  use  of 
time.  This  he  shortens  or  prolongs  at  will 
by  the  mere  wave  of  his  ma^^cian's  rod. 
Tims  the  duration  of  whole  epochs,  during 
which  certain  forms  of  animal  life  prevailed, 
is  gathered  up  into  a  point,  whilst  an  unlim- 
ited expanse  of  years,  impressing  his  mind 
with  a  sense  of  eternity,  is  suddenly  inter- 
posed between  that  and  the  next  series, 
though  geology  proclaims  the  transition  to 
have  been  one  of  gentle  and,  it  may  be,  swift 
accomplishment  All  this  too  is  made  the 
more  startling  because  it  is  used  to  meet  the 
objections  drawn  from  facts.  ''We  see  none 
of  your  works,"  says  the  observer  of  nature; 
"  we  see  no  beginnings  of  the  portentous 
change;  we  see  plainly  beings  m  another 
order  in  creation,  out  we  find  amongst  them 
no  tendencies  to  these  altered  organisms." 
''True,"  says  the  great  magician,  with  a 
calmness  no  difficulty  derived  from  the  ob- 
stinacy of  fiicts  can  disturb ;  '*  true,  but  re- 
member the  effect  of  time.  Throw  in  a  few 
hundreds  of  millions  of  vears  more  or  less, 
and  why  should  not  all  these  changes  be 
possible,  and,  if  possible,  why  may  I  not  as- 
sume ^em  to  be  real  P  " 

•  **  A  Disconrse  on  the  Stndies  of  the  Univer- 
sity,** t^  A  Sedgwick,  p  103. 


Together  with  this  large  license  of  assttmp* 
tion  we  notice  in  this  book  several  initancea 
of  receiving  as  iacts  whatever  seems  to  besor 
out  the  theory  upon  the  slightest  evidence, 
and  rejecting  summarily  others,  merely  be- 
cause they  are  fatal  to  it.  We  grieve  to 
charge  upon  Mr.  Darwin  this  freedom  in 
handling  facts,  but  truth  extorts  it  from  ua. 
That  the  loose  statements  and  unibunded 
speculations  of  this  book  should  come  from 
me  author  of  the  monograms  on  Cirripedes, 
and  the  writer,  in  the  natural  history  of  the 
voyage  of  the  "  Beagle,"  of  ^e  |>aper  on  tibe 
coral  reefs,  is  indeed  a  sad  warning  how  to 
the  love  of  a  theory  may  seduce  even  a  first- 
rate  naturalist  from  the  very  axtidea  of  hU 
creed. 

This  treatment  of  &cts  is  followed  up  by 
another  favorite  line  of  argument,  naniely, 
that  b^  this  hypothesis  difficulties  otherwiae 
inextncable  are  solved.  Such  naavagee 
abound.  Take  a  few,  selected  almoat  a^ 
random,  to  illustrate  what  we  mean  :^» 

"How  inexplicable  are  these  facts  on  die 
ordinary  view  of  creation } " — P.  436. 

*'  Such  facts  as  the  presence  of  pecnUar  spe- 
cies of  bats  and  the  ahsenco  of  other  mansmAla 
on  oceanic  islands  are  utterly  inexplicable  on 
tlio  theory  of  independent  acts-  of  creatioD.''— 
Fp.  477-8. 

*'  It  must  be  admitted  that  tiiese  facts  receive 
no  explanation  on  the  theory  of  creation."— P. 
478. 

**  The  inhabitants  of  the  Cape  de  Verde  Isl- 
ands are  related  to  tliose  of  Africa,  like  those  of 
the  Galapagos  to  America.  I  beJiere  this  grand 
fact  can  receive  no  sort  of  explanation  on  the 
ordinary  view  of  independent  creation.'*—!^. 
.398-9. 

Now  what  can  be  more  sim^y  reooneOft^ 
ble  with  tibat  theorv  than  Mr.  Darwin's  own 
account  of  the  mode  in  which  the  migratioB 
of  animal  life  from  one  distant  region  to 
other  is  continually  accomplished  ? 

Take  anothcar  of  these  suggestions :— ; 


"  It  is  inexplicable,  on  the  theory  of  >.«—.w, 
why  a  part  developed  in  a  very  unusual  manaer 
in  any  one  species  of  a  genus,  and  therefbce,  as 
wo  may  naturally  infer,  of  groat  importance  to 
the  species,  should  be  eminently  liable  to  vada^ 
tion.''— P.  474. 


Wh^  •<  inexplicable  "  P  Such  a 
to  vanation  might  most  naturally  be  ex* 
pected  in  the  port  *' unusually  deYelc^ped,** 
because  unusual  development  ia  of  the  na^ 
ture  of  a  monstrosity,  and  monsters  are  al- 
ways tending  to  rdapse  into  likeness  to  t^ 
normal  t^'pe.  Yet  tois  argument  is  one  on 
which  he  mainly  relies  to  establish  hia  fli^ 
or^,  for  he  sums  all  up  in  this  triumpfaaai 
inference  :^ — 

"  I  cannot  believe  that  a  fslse  theory  woold 
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explain,  as  it  Beems  to  me  that  the  theory  of 
natural  selection  docs  explain,  the  several  lai^ 
dasses  of  facts  above  specified." — ^P.  480. 

Now,  as  to  all  this,  ve  deny,  first,  that 
many  of  these  difficultiea  are  "  inexplicable 
on  any  other  supposition."  Of  the  greatest 
of  them  (128, 194)  vo  shall  haye  to  speak 
before  we  conclude.  We  will  here  touch 
only  on  one  of  those  which  are  continually 
reappearing  in  Mr.  Darwin's  pages,  in  order 
to  illustrato  his  mode  of  deaung  with  them. 
He  finds,  then,  one  of  these  *'  inexplicable 
difficulties"  in  the  fact,  that  the  young  of 
the  blackbird,  instead  of  resembling  the 
adult  in  the  color  of  its  plumage,  is  like  the 
young  of  many  other  birds  spotted,  and  tri- 
umphantly declaring  tiiat — 

"  No  one  will  suppose  that  the  stripes  on  the 
wlielp  of  a  lion,  or  the  spots  on  the  yonng 
blackbird,  are  of  any  use  to  these  animals,  or 
are  related  to  the  conditions  to  which  they  are 
exposed."— Pp.  439-40— 

he  draws  from  them  one  of  his  strongest 
arguments  for  this  alleged  community  of  de- 
scent. Yet  what  is  more  certain  to  eyerr 
obseryant  field  naturalist  than  that  this  al- 
leged uselessness  of  coloring  is  one  of  the 
greatest  protections  to  the  young  bird,  im- 
perfect in  its  flight,  perching  on  eyery  spray, 
sitting  unwarily  on  eyery  bush  througn  which 
the  rays  of  sunshine  dapple  eyery  bou^h  to 
the  color  of  its  own  plumage,  ana  so  giye  it 
a  facility  of  escape  which  it  would  utterly 
want  if  it  bore  the  marked  and  prominent 
colors,  the  beauty  of  which  the  adult  bird 
needs  to  recommend  him  to  his  mate,  and 
can  safely  bear  with  his  increased  habits  of 
yi^ance  and  power  of  wing? 

But,  secondly,  as  to  many  of  these  diffi- 
culties, the  alleged  solving  of  which  is  one 
Seat  proof  of  the  truth  of  Mr.  Darwin's 
eory,  we  are  compelled  to  join  issue  with 
him  on  another  ground,  and  deny  that  ho 
giyes  us  any  solution  at  all.  Thus,  for  in- 
stance, Mr.  Darwin  builds  a  most  ingenious 
argument  on  the  tendency  of  the  young  of 
the  horse,  ass,  zebra,  and  quagffa,  to  Dear 
on  their  c^oulder  and  on  their  legs  certain 
barred  stripes.  Up  these  bars  (bars  sinis- 
ter, as  we  think,  as  to  an^  true  descent  of 
existing  animals  from  their  fancied  proto- 
type) he  mounts  through  his  "thousands 
and  thousands  of  generations,"  to  the  exist- 
ence of  his  "  common  parent,  otherwise  per- 
haps yery  differently  constructed,  but  striped 
like  a  zebra."  (P.  67.)  "  How  inexplicable," 
he  exclaims,  "  on  the  theory  of  creation,  is 
the  occasional  appearance  of  stripes  on  the 
shoulder  and  le^  of  several  species  of  the 
hone  jprenus  and  m  their  hybrids ! "  (P.  473.) 
He  tells  us  that  to  suppose  that  each  species 
was  created  with  a  tenaency  "  like  this,  is  to 
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make  the  works  of  God  a  mere  mockery  and 
deception ; "  and  he  satisfies  himself  that  all 
difficulty  is  gone  when  he  refers  the  stripes 
to  his  hypothetical  thousands  on  thousands 
of  years  remoyed  progenitor.  But  how  is 
his  difficulty  reaUy  affected  ?  for  why  is  the 
striping  of  one  species  a  less  real  difficulty 
than  the  striping  of  many  P 

Another  instance  of  tins  want  of  fairness, 
to  which  we  must  call  the  attention  of  our 
readers,  because  it  too  often  recurs,  is  con- 
tained in  the  following  question : — 

"  Were  all  the  infinitely  numerous  kinds  of 
animals  and  plants  created  as  eggs,  or  seed,  or 
as  full  grown  1  and,  in  the  case  of  mammals, 
were  they  created  bearing  the  false  marks  of 
nourishment  from  the  mother's  womb  ?  *' — ^P. 
483. 

The  difficulty  here  glanced  at  is  extreme, 
but  it  is  one  for  the  solution  of  which  the 
transmutation  theory  giyes  no  clue.  It  is 
inherent  in  the  idea  of  me  creation  of  beings, 
which  are  to  reproduce  their  Hke  by  natural 
succession ;  for,  in  such  a  world,  place  the 
first  beginning  where  you  will,  that  begin- 
ning must  contain  the  apparent  history  of  a 
past,  which  existed  only  in  the  mind  of  the 
Creator.  If,  with  Mr.  Darwin,  to  escape 
the  difficulty  of  supposing  the  first  man  at 
his  creation  to  possess  in  that  framework  of 
his  body  **  false  marks  of  nourishment  from 
his  mother's  womb,"  with  Mr.  Darwin  you 
consider  him  to  haye  been  an  improyed  ape, 
you  only  carry  the  difficulty  up  from  the  first 
man  to  the  first  ape ;  if,  with  Mr.  Darwin, 
in  yiolation  of  aU  ooseryation,  you  break  the 
barrier  between  the  classes  of  yegetable  and 
animal  life,  and  suppose  eyery  animal  to  be 
an  "  improyed  "  yegetable,  you  do  but  carry 
your  difficulty  with  you  into  the  yep^etable 
world ;  for,  how  could  there  be  seeds  if  there 
had  been  no  plants  to  seed  them?  and  if 
you  carry  up  your  thoughts  through  the 
yista  of  the  Darwinian  eternity  up  to  the 
primaeyal  fungus,  still  the  primsByal  fungus 
must  haye  had  humus,  from  which  to  draw 
into  its  yenerable  yessels  the  nourishment 
of  its  archetypal  existence,  and  that  humus 
must  itself  be  a  **  false  mark  "  of  a  pre-ex- 
isting yegetation. 

We  haye  dwelt  a  little  upon  this,  because 
it  is  by  such  seeming  solutions  of  difficidties 
as  that  which  this  passage  supplies  that  the 
transmutationist  endeayors  to  prop  up  his 
utterly  rotten  fabric  of  guess  and  specula- 
tion. 

There  are  no  parts  of  Mr.  Darwin's  in- 
genious book  in  which  he  giyes  the  reins 
more  coinpletely^  to  his  fancy  than  where  he 
deals  with  the  improyement  of  instinct  by 
his  principle  of  natural  selection.  We  need 
but  instance  his  assumption«  without  a  fact 
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on  which  to  build  it,  that  the  marvellous 
skill  of  the  honey-bee  in  constructing  its 
cells  is  thus  obtained,  and  the  slave-mcudng 
habits  of  the  Formica  Polyerges  thus  formed. 
There  seems  to  be  no  lixnit  here  to  the  ex- 
uberance of  his  fancy,  and  we  cannot  but 
think  that  we  detect  one  of  those  hints  by 
which  Mr.  Darwin  indicates  the  application 
of  his  system  from  the  lower  animals  to  man 
himself,  when  he  dwells  so  pointedly  upon 
the  fact  that  it  is  always  the  black  ant  which 
is  enslaved  by  his  other  colored  and  more 
fortunate  brethren.  "  The  slaves  are  black ! " 
"We  believe  that,  if  we  had  Mr.  Darwin  in 
the  witness-box,  and  could  subject  him  to  a 
moderate  cross-examination,  we  shoxdd  find 
that  he  believed  that  the  tendency  of  the 
lighter  colored  races  of  mankind  to  prosecute 
the  negro  slave-trade  was  really  a  remains, 
in  their  more  favored  condition,'  of  the  *•  ex- 
traordinary and  odious  instinct "  which  had 
possessed  them  before  they  had  been  "  im- 
proved by  natural  selection  "  from  Formica 
Folyerges  into  Homo.  This  at  least  is  very 
much  the  way  in  which  (p.  479)  he  sUps  in 
quite  incidentally  the  true  identity  of^  man 
with  the  horse,  tne  bat,  and  the  porpoise : — 

**  The  framework  of  bones  being  the  same  in 
the  hand  of  a  man,  wing  of  a  hat,  fin  of  a  por- 
poise, and  leg  of  a  horso,  the  same  number  of 
vertebra)  forming  the  neck  of  the  giraffe  and  of 
tlic  elephant,  and  innamerablo  other  snch  facts, 
at  onco  explain  themselves  on  the  theory  of  de- 
scent with  Blow  and  slight  successive  modifica- 
Uons."— P.  479. 

Such  assumptions  as  these,  we  once  more 
repeat,  are  most  dishonorable  and  injurious 
to  science;  and  though,  out  of  respect  to 
Mr.  Darwin's  high  character  and  to  tne  tone 
of  his  work,  we  have  felt  it  ri^ht  to  weigh 
the  "  ar^micnt "  again  set  by  him  before  us 
in  the  simple  scales  of  logical  examination, 
yet  we  must  remind  him  that  the  view  is  not 
a  new  one,  and  that  it  has  already  been 
treated  with  admirable  humor  when  pro- 

Soimded  by  another  of  his  name  and  of  his 
neage.  We  do  not  think  that,  with  all  his 
matchless  ingenuity,  Mr.  Darwin  has  found 
any  instance  which  so  well  illustrates  his 
own  theory  of  the  improved  descendant  un- 
der the  elevating  influences  of  natural  selec- 
tion exterminating  the  progenitor  whose  spe- 
cialities he  has  exaggerated  as  he  himself 
affords  us  in  this  work.  For  if  we  go  back 
two  generations  we  find  the  ingenious  grand- 
sire  of  the  author  of  the  **  Origin  of  Species" 
speculating  on  the  same  subject,  and  almost 
in  the  same  manner  with  nis  more  daring 
descendant.  Speaking  of  the  delicate  or- 
gans of  his  favorite  plants.  Dr.  Darwin  tells 
us: — 

"They now  acquire  blood  more  oxygenated 
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by  the  air ;  obtain  the  passion  and  power  of  re- 
production ;  are  sensible  to  heat,  and  cold,  and 
moisture;  and  become  in  reality  insects  fed  with 
honey.  .  .  .  I  am  acquainted  with  a  philosopher, 
wlio,  contemplating  this  subject,  thinks  it  noi 
impossible  "  [we  beg  our  readers  to  notice  the  ex- 
act phrase  on  which  ire  have  had  so  often  to  re- 
mark in  the  vonnger  Darwin]  "  that  the  first  in- 
sects were  tiio  anthers  or  stigmas  of  floweiB, 
which  had  by  some  means  loosed  themselves 
from  their  parent-plant;  and  that  roanv other 
insects  have  gradually,  in  long  process  of  time  '* 
[again  we  beg  special  attention  to  the  rcmarkiw 
ble  foreshadowing  of  the  gradual  lon;j-time  de- 
velopment of  the  younger  Darwin  J,  "  bocii 
formed  from  these ;  some  acquiring  wings,  others 
fins,  and  others  claws  "  [like  Mr.  Darwin's  bats, 
and  fly-catching  bears,  and  crabs],  "  from  their 
ceaseless  efforts  to  procure  their  food,  or  to  se- 
cure themselves  from  injury.  .  .  .  The  antlicrs 
and  stigmas  are  therefore  separate  beings."  ♦ 

Many  of  our  readers  will  remember  the 
humor  with  which  Frere  and  Canning,  in  the 
*^  Poetry  of  the  Anti-Jacobin,"  exposed  these 
pjhilosophical  arguments  of  the  mst  genera* 
tion.  But  their  illustrations  of  the  system 
apply  so  admirably  to  some  of  the  specula^ 
tions  of  our  present  volume,  that  we  cannot 
forbear  from  quoting  a  few  of  them : — 

"Qucre,  whether  a  practical  application  of 
this  theory  would  not  enable  us  to  accoaot  for 
the  genesis  or  original  formation  of  space  itself, 
in  tJie  same  manner  in  which  Dr.  Darwin  has 
traced  the  whole  of  organized  creation  to  hb  six 
filaments  ?  We  may  conceive  the  whole  of  our 
present  nniTerse  to  have  been  originally  con- 
centered in  a  single  point;  we  may  conceive 
this  prirasval  point,  or  punctnm  saliens  of  ilic 
universe,  evolving  itself  by  its  own  energies,  to 
have  moved  forward  in  a  right  linc,a(/i0/(AifKm, 
till  it  grow  tired ;  after  which  the  right  line 
which  it  had  generated  would  begin  to  pot  its^l 
in  motion  in  a  lateral  direction,  describing  aa 
area  of  infinite  extent.  This  area,  as  soon  as  it 
become  conscious  of  its  own  existence,  woaltt 
begin  to  ascend  or  descend  according  as  its  spe- 
cific gravity  would  determine  it,  forming  an  im- 
mense solid  space  filled  with  vacuum,  and  capa- 
ble of  containing  the  present  universe.  Speee 
being  thus  obtained,  and  presenting  n  suitalia 
nidus  or  receptacle  for  the  accumulmion  of  cha- 
otic matter,  an  immense  deposit  of  it  would  bo 
gradually  accumulated ;  after  which  tlio  filamcat 
of  fire  being  produced  in  the  chaotic  mass  hy 
an  idiosyncracy  or  self-formed  habit  analogous 
to  fermentation,  explosion  would  take  plac«i» 
suns  would  bo  shot  from  the  central  chaos, 

flanets  from  suns,  and  satellites  from  planets, 
n  this  state  of  things  the  filament  of  organiza- 
tion would  begin  to  exert  itself  in  those  inde- 
pendent masses  which  in  proportion  to  their 
bulk  exposed  the  greatest  surface  to  ligltt  and 
heat.  This  filament,  after  an  ir^fimte  series  a^ 
ages  [the  Dawinian  eternity],  would  begin  to 
ramijy^  and  its  oviparous  offspring  would  divev* 

*  Additional  note  xxxix.  to  Darwin*s  ^  Botanle 
Garden." 
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sify  their  former  habits,  so  as  to  accommodate 
themselves  to  the  vanous  incunabula  which  na- 
ture had  prepared  for  them  '  [natural  selection, 
that  is  to  say,  in  oar  more  modem  phraseology, 
would  now  be  busily  at  work].  *  Upon  this 
view  of  things  it  seems  highly  probable  tliat  the 
first  efforts  of  nature  terminated  in  the  produc- 
tion of  vegetables,  and  that  these,  being  aban- 
doned to  their  own  energies  *  [or  to  the  struggle 
for  life],  *  by  degrees  detached  themselves  from 
tlie  surface  of  the  earth,  and  supplied  themselves 
with  win^  and  feet,  according  as  their  diffcrcnt 
propensities  determined  them  in  favor  of  aerial 
and  terrestrial  existence ;  and  thus,  by  an  in- 
herent disposition  to  society  and  civilization, 
and  by  a  stronger  effort  of  volition,  became  men. 
These  in  time  wonld  restrict  themselves  to  the 
use  of  their  hind  feet:  their  tails  would  gradually 
rub  off  by  sitting  in  their  caves  and  huts  as  soon 
as  they  arrived  at  a  domesticated  state." 

Mr.  Darwin  would  relieve  them  of  their  tails 
by  the  simple  expedient  of  disuse,  lut  he 
would  eminently  a^ee  with  the  next  sug- 
gestion of  the  Antijacohin  writers  who  sug- 
gest that,—"  Meanwhile  the  Fuci  and  Algie, 
with  the  Corallines  and  Madrepores,  would 
transform  themselves  into  fish,  and  v/ould 
g^raduallv  populate  aU  the  submarine  por- 
tion of  the  globe."  • 

Our  readers  will  not  have  fbiled  to  notice 
that  we  have  objected  to  the  views  with  which 
we  have  been  dealing  solely  on  scientific 
grounds.  We  have  done  so  firom  our  fixed 
conviction  that  it  is  thus  that  the  truth  or 
falsehood  of  such  arguments  should  be  tried. 
We  have  no  sympathv  with  those  who  ob- 
ject to  any  facts  or  alleged  facts  in  nature, 
or  to  any  inference  logically  deduced  fh>m 
them,  because  they  believe  them  to  contra- 
dict what  it  appears  to  them  is  taught  by 
Bevelation.  We  think  that  all  such  objec- 
tions savor  of  a  timidity  which  is  really  in- 
consistent with  a  firm  and  well-instructed 
faith  :— 

"  Let  us  for  a  moment,"  profoundly  remarks 
Professor  Sedgwick,  ''suppose  tliat  there  ore 
some  religions  difficulties  m  the  conclusions  of 
geology.  How,  then,  are  we  to  solve  them? 
Not  by  making  a  world  after  a  pattern  of  our 
own — not  by  shifting  and  shuffling  the  solid 
strata  of  the  canf^,  and  then  dealing  them  out 
in  such  a  way  as  to  play  the  game  of  an  igno- 
rant or  dishonered  hvpothesis — not  by  shutting 
onr  eyes  to  facts,  or  denpring  the  evidence  of  our 
senses — but  by  patient  mvestigation,  carried  on 
in  the  sincere  love  of  truth,  and  by  learning  to 
reject  every  consequence  not  warranted  by  phy- 
sical evidence."  t 

He  who  is  as  sure  as  he  is  of  his  own  exist- 
ence that  the  God  of  Truth  is  at  once  the 

♦  "  Poetry  of  the  AntWacobin,"  p.  110. 
t  "  A  Discourse  on  the  Studies  of  the  Univer- 
sity," p.  149. 
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God  of  Nature  and  the  God  of  Revelation, 
cannot  believe  it  to  be  possible  that  his 
voice  in  either,  rightly  understood,  can  differ, 
or  deceive  his  creatures.  To  oppose  facts  in 
the  natural  world  because  they  seem  to  op- 
pose revelation,  or  to  humor  them  so  as  to 
compel  them  to  speak  its  voice,  is,  he  knows, 
but  anotber  form  of  the  ever-ready  feeble- 
minded dishonesty  of  lying  for  God,  and 
trving  by  fraud  or  falsehood  to  do  the  work 
of  the  God  of  truth.  It  is  with  another  and 
a  nobler  spirit  that  the  true  believer  walks 
amongst  the  works  of  nature.  The  words 
graven  on  the  everlasting  rocks  are  the  words 
of  God,  and  they  are  graven  by  his  hand. 
No  more  can  they  contradict  his  word  writ- 
ten in  his  book,  dian  could  the  words  of  the 
old  covenant  graven  by  his  hand  on  the 
stony  tables  contradict  the  writings  of  his 
hand  in  the  volume  of  the  new  dispensation. 
There  may  be  to  man  difficulty  in  reconcil- 
ing all  the  utterances  of  the  two  voices. 
But  what  of  that  ?  He  has  learned  already 
that  here  he  knows  only  in  part,  and  that 
the  day  of  reconciling  all  apparent  contra- 
dictions between  what  must  agree  is  nigh  at 
hand.  He  rests  his  mind  in  perfect  quiet- 
ness on  this  assurance,  and  rejoices  in  the 
^St  of  lijg^ht  without  a  misgiving  as  to  what 
It  mav  discover :— 

"  A  man  of  deep  thought  and  great  practical 
wisdom,"  says  Sedgwick,*  "  one  whose  piety  and 
benevolenco  have  for  many  years  been  shining 
before  the  world,  and  of  whose  sincerity  no 
scoffer  (of  whatever  school)  will  dare  to  start  a 
doubt,  recorded  his  opinion  in  the  great  assem- 
bly of  the  men  of  science  wh'o  during  the  past 
year  were  gathered  from  every  comer  of  the 
empire  within  the  walls  of  this  university, '  that 
Christianity  had  every  thing  to  hope  and  noth- 
ing to  fear  from  the  advancement  of  philoso- 
phy."'! 

This  is  as  truly  th^  spirit  of  Christianity 
as  it  is  that  of  j)lulosophy.  Few  things  have 
more  deeply  injured  the  cause  of  religion 
than  the  busy  fussy  energy  with  which  men, 
narrow  and  feeble  alike  in  faith  and  in  sci- 
ence, have  bustled  forth  to  reconcile  aU  new 
discoveries  in  physics  with  the  word  of  in- 
spiration. For  it  continually  happens  that 
some  larger  collection  of  facts,  or  some  wider 
view  of  Die  phenomena  of  nature,  alter  the 
whole  philosophic  scheme ;  whilst  revelation 
has  been  committed  to  declare  an  absolute 
agreement  with  what  turns  out  after  all  to 
have  been  a  misconception  or  an  error. 
We  cannot,  therefore,  consent  to  test  the 
trutii  of  natural  science  by  the  word  of  rev- 

*  **  A  Discourse  on  the  Studies  of  the  Univer- 
sity," p.  163. 

t  Speech  of  Dr.  Chalmers  at  tlie  meeting  of  the 
Bntisn  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Sci- 
ence, June,  1883. 
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elation.  But  this  does  not  make  it  the  less 
important  to  point  out  on  scientific  grounds 
scientific  errors,  when  those  errors  tend  to 
limit  God's  glory  in  creation,  or  to  gainsay 
the  revealed  relations  of  that  creatipn  to 
himself.  To  both  these  classes  of  error, 
though,  we  doubt  not,  quite  unintentionally 
on  his  part,  we  think  that  Mr.  Darwin's 
speculations  directly  tend. 

Mr.  Darwin  writes  as  a  Christian,  and  we 
doubt  not  ^at  he  is  one.  We  do  not  for  a 
moment  believe  him  to  be  one  of  those  who 
retain  in  some  comer  of  their  hearts  a  secret 
unbelief  which  they  dare  not  vent ;  and  we 
therefore  prav  him  to  consider  well  the 
*  grounds  on  which  we  brand  his  speculations 
with  the  charge  of  such  a  tendency.  First, 
then,  he  not  obscurely  declares  that  he  a^ 
pUes  his  scheme  of  the  action  of  the  princi- 
ple of  natural  selection  to  Man  himself,  as 
well  as  to  the  animals  around  him.  Now, 
we  must  say  at  once,  and  openly,  that  such 
a  notion  is  absolutely  incompatible  not  only 
with  single  expressions  in  the  word  of  God 
on  that  subject  of  natural  science  with  which 
it  is  not  immediately  concerned,  but,  which 
in  our  judgment  is  of  far  more  importance, 
with  the  whole  representation  of  tnat  moral 
and  spiritual  conoition  of  man  which  is  its 
proper  subject-matter.    Man's  derived  su- 
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iponsibility ;  man's 
ML  and  man's  redemption ;  the  incarnation 
of  the  eternal  son;  the  indwelling  of  the 
eternal  spirit, — all  are  equally  and  utterly 
irreconcilable  with  the  degradmg  notion  of 
the  brute  origin  of  him  who  was  created  in 
the  image  ox  God,  and  redeemed  by  the 
eternal  son  assuming  to  himself  his  nature. 
Equally  inconsistent,  too,  not  with  any  pass- 
ing expressions,  but  with  the  whole  scneme 
of  Goa's  dealings  with  man  as  recorcl^d  in 
his  word,  is  Mr.  Darwin's  daring  notion  of 
man's  fiirther  development  into  some  un- 
known extent  of  powers,  and  shape,  and 
size,  through  natural  selection  acting  through 
that  long  vista  of  ages  which  he  casts  mist- 
ily over  the  earth  upon  the  most  favored  in- 
dividuals of  his  species.    We  care  not  in 

•>  Uiese  pages  to  push  the  argument  further. 
We  have  done  enough  for  our  purpose  in 

^tiius  succinctly  intimating  its  course.  If 
any  of  our  readers  doubt  what  must  be  the 
result  of  such  specidations  carried  to  their 
logical  and  legitimate  conclusion,  let  them 
turn  to  the  pages  of  Oken,  and  see  for  them- 
selves the  end  of  that  path  the  opening  of 
which  is  decked  out  in  these  pages  with 
the  bright  hues  and  seemingly  innocent  de- 
ductions of  the  transmutation-theory. 

Nor  can  we  doubt,  secondly,  tnat  this 
view,  wluch  thus  contradicts  the  revealed 


relation  of  creation  to  its  Creator,  is  equally 
inconsistent  with  the  fulness  of  his  glory.  It 
is,  in  truth,  an  ingenious  theory  for  diffusing 
throughout  creation  the  working  and  so  the 
personality  of  the  Creator.  And  thus,  how- 
ever unconsciously  to  him  who  holds  them, 
such  views  really  tend  inevitably  to  banish 
from  the  mind  most  of  the  peculiar  attributes 
of  the  Almighty. 

How,  asks  Mr.  Darwin,  can  we  possibly 
accoimt  for  the  manifest  plan,  oracr,  and 
arrangement  which  pervade  creation,  except 
we  allow  to  it  this  self-developing  power 
through  modified  descent  P 

*'  As  Milne-Edwnrds  has  well  exproased  it*  na- 
turo  is  prodigal  in  variety,  bat  niggard  in  inno- 
vation. Why,  on  the  theory  of  creation,  should 
this  bo  80 1  Why  should  all  tho  ports  and  or- 
gans of  many  independent  beings,  each  snpposed 
to  havo  been  separately  croat^  for  its  proper 

Elnce  in  nature,  bo  so  commonly  linked  togctnor 
y  gradaoted  steps  1  Wliy  should  not  nature 
have  taken  a  leap  from  structure  to  structure  ?  " 
—P.  194. 

And  again : — 

"  It  is  a  truly  wonderful  fact— the  wonder  of 
which  we  are  apt  to  overlook  from  familiarity^- 
that  all  animals  and  plants  throughout  all  time 
and  space  should  be  related  to  each  other  in 
group  subordinate  to  group,  in  the  manner  which 
wo  evcrywliero  behold,  namely,  varieties  of  th« 
same  species  most  closely  related  together,  spo- 
cics  of  tho  same  genus  less  closelv  and  uneqnallj 
related  toother,  forming scctionPand  sub-genera, 
species  of  distinct  genera  much  less  closely  re- 
lated, and  genera  related  in  different  degrees, 
forminff  sub-families,  families,  orders,  sub-cUs- 
sos,  and  classes." — ^Pp.  128-9. 

How  can  we  account  for  all  this  ?  By  the 
simplest  and  vet  the  most  comprehensive 
answer.  By  aeclaring  the  stupendous  fa<^ 
that  aU  creation  is  the  transcript  in  matter 
of  ideas  eternally  existing  in  the  mind  of  the 
Most  High — ^that  order  in  the  utmost  per- 
fectncss  of  its  relation  pervades  his  works, 
because  it  exists  as  in  its  centre  and  highest 
fountain-head  in  him  the  Lord  of  alL  Here 
is  the  true  account  of  the  fact  which  has  so 
utterly  misled  shallow  observers,  that  man 
himself,  the  prince  and  head  of  this  creation, 
passes  in  the  earlier  stages  of  his  being 
through  phases  of  existence  closely  anal* 
ogous,  so  far  as  his  earthly  tabernacle  is^  con- 
cerned, to  those  in  which  the  lower  animals 
ever  remain.  At  that  point  of  being  the  devel- 
opment of  the  protozoa  is  arrestecL  Through 
it  the  embryo  of  their  chief  passes  to  toe 
perfection  of  his  earthly  frame.  But  the 
types  of  those  lower  forms  of  being  must  be 
found  in  the  animals  which  never  advance 
beyond  them — ^not  in  man  for  whom  they  are 
but  the  foundation  for  an  after-development  i 
whilst  he  too,  Creation's  crown  and  perfec- 
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tion,  tbus  bears  ^tness  ia  his  own  frame  to 
the  law  of  order  which  pervades  the  universe. 
In  like  manner  could  we  answer  every 
other  question  as  to  which  Mr.  Darwin 
thinks  all  oracles  are  dumb  unless  they 
speak  his  speculation.  He  is,  for  instance, 
more  than  once  troubled  by  what  he  con- 
siders imperfections  in  nature's  work.  '<  K/' 
ho  says,  '*  our  reason  leads  us  to  admire 
with  enthusiasm  a  multitude  of  iqimitable 
contrivances  in  nature,  this  same  reason  tells 
us  that  some  other  contrivances  are  less  per- 
fect." 

*•  Nor  oaght  we  to  marvel  if  all  the  contriv- 
ances in  nature  bo  not,  as  far  as  we  can  judge, 
absolutely  perfect ;  and  if  some  of  tliem  be  ab- 
hoiTcnt  to  our  idea  of  fimcss.  We  need  not 
marvel  at  the  sting  of  the  bee  causing  the  bee's 
own  death ;  at  drones  being  produced  in  such 
vast  numbers  for  one  single  act,  with  the  great 
majority  slaughtered  by  their  sterile  sisters ;  at 
tlie  astonishing  waste  of  pollen  by  our  fir>trees ; 
at  the  instinctive  hatred  of  the  queen-bee  for  her 
own  fertile  daughters  ;  at  ichneumonidie  feeding 
witliin  the  live  bodies  of  caterpillars;  and  at 
other  such  cases:  Tiio  wonder  indeed  is,  on  the 
tlioory  of  natural  selection,  that  more  cases  of 
the  want  of  absolute  perfection  have  not  been 
observed."— P.  472. 

We  think  that  the  real  temper  of  this 
whole  speculation  as  to  nature  itself  may  be 
read  in  these  few  lines.  It  is  a  dishonoring 
view  of  nature. 

That  reverence  for  the  work  of  Ood's  hands 
with  which  a  true  belief  in  the  All-wise 
Worker  fills  the  believer's  heart  is  at  the 
root  of  all  great  physical  discovery ;  it  is  the 
basis  of  phuosophy.  He  who  would  see  the 
venerable  features  of  nature  must  not  seek 
with  the  rudeness  of  a  licensed  roysterer 
violently  to  unmask  her  countenance;  but 
must  wait  as  a  learner  for  her  willing  unveil- 
ing. There  was  more  of  the  true  temper  of 
philosophy  in  the  poetic  fiction  of  the  ran-ic 
shriek,  than  in  the  atheistic  speculations  of 
Lucrerius.  But  this  temper  must  beset  those 
who  do  in  eficct  banish  God  from  nature. 
And  so  Mr.  Darwin  not  only  finds  in  it  these 
bungling  contrivances  which  his  own  greater 
akiir  could  amend,  but  he  stands  aghast  be- 
fore its  mightier  phenomena.  The  presence 
of  death  and  famine  seems  to  him  inconceiva- 
ble on  the  ordinary  idea  of  creation ;  and  he 
looks  almost  aghast  at  them  until  reconciled 
to  their  presence  by  his  own  theory  that  "  a 
ratio  of  increase  so  nigh  as  to  lead  to  a  strug- 
gle for  life,  and  as  a  consequence  to  natural 
selection  entailing  divergence  of  character 
and  the  extinction  of  less  improved  forms,  is 
decidedly  followed  by  the  most  exalted  ob- 
ject which  we  are  capable  of  conceiving, 
namely,  the  production  of  the  higher  an- 


imals."— ^P.  490.  But  we  "ban  give  him  a 
simpler  solution  still  for  the  presence  of  these 
strange  forms  of  imperfection  and  sufiering 
amongst  the  works  of  God. 

We  can  tell  him  of  the  strong  shudder 
which  ran  through  all  this  world  when  its 
Head  and  Ruler  felL  When  he  asks  concern- 
ing the  infinite  variety  of  these  multiplied 
works  which  are  set  in  such  an  orderly  unitv, 
and  run  up  into  man  as  their  reasonable 
head,  we  can  tell  him  of  the  exuberance  of 
God's  goodness  and  remind  him  of  the  deep 
philosophy  which  lies  in  those  simple  words 
— **  All  thy  works  praise  Thee,  O  God,  and 
thy  saints  give  thanks  unto  thee."  For  it  is 
one  office  of  redeemed  man  to  collect  the  in- 
articulate praises  of  the  material  creation, 
and  pay  them  with  conscious  homage  into 
the  treasury  of  the  supreme  Lord.  Surely 
the  philosophy  wh:c!i  [icnned  the  following 
glorious  words  is  just  as  much  truer  to  na- 
ture as  it  is  to  revelation  than  all  these  spec- 
ulations of  the  transmutationist  Having 
shown,  firom  a  careful  osteological  examina- 
tion of  his  structure,  from  his  geographical 
distribution,  from  the  differences  and  agree- 
ments of  the  several  specimens  of  the  human 
family,  and  from  the  changes  which  step  by 
step  we  can  trace  wrought  by  domestication 
ana  variation  in  the  lower  animals,  that  man 
is  not  and  cannot  be  an  improved  ape,  Pro- 
fessor Owen  adds:— 

"  The  unity  of  the  human  species  is  demoii- 
strated  by  the  constancy  of  those  osteological 
and  dental  characters  to  which  the  attention  is 
more  particularly  directed  in  the  investip;ation 
of  the  corresponding  characters  of  the  higher 
quadrumana.  Man  is  the  solo  species  or  his 
genius,  the  sole  representative 'of  fiis  order  and 
subclass.  Thus  I  trust  has  been  furnished  the 
confutation  of  the  notion  of  a  transformation  of 
the  ape  into  the  man,  which  appears  from  a  fa- 
vorite old  author  to  have  been  entertaned  by 
some  in  his  day : — 

" '  And  of  a  truth,  vile  epicurism  and  sensu- 
ality will  make  the  soul  or  man  so  degenerate 
and  blind,  that  he  will  not  only  be  content  to 
slide  into  brutish  immorality,  but  please  himself 
in  this  very  opinion  that  ho  is  a  real  brute  al- 
ready, an  ape,  satyr,  or  baboon  ;  and  that  the 
best  of  men  are  no  better,  saving  tliat  civilizing 
of  tliem  and  industrious  education  has  made 
them  appear  in  a  more  refined  shape,  and  long 
inculcated  precepts  have  been  mistaken  for  con- 
nate principles  of  honesty  and  natural  knowl- 
edge ;  otherwise  there  be  no  mdispensablo  grounds 
of  religion  and  virtue  but  what  has  happened  to 
be  taken  up  by  over-ruling  custom,  which  things, 
I  dnre  say,  are  as  easily  confutable  as  any  con- 
clusion in  matliematics  is  demonstrable.  But 
as  munv  as  are  thus  sottish,  let  them  enjoy  their 
own  wildness  and  ignorance ;  it  is  sufficient  for 
a  good  man  that  he  is  conscious  unto  himself 
that  ho  is  more  nobly  descended,  better  bred  and 
bom,  and  more  skilfully  taught  by  the  purged 
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faculties  of  his  own  mind.'"* — OwtrCt  Classtji' 
cation  of  Mammals,  p.  153. 

And  he  draws  these  truly  philosophical 
Tiews  to  this  noble  conclusion. 

"Such  arc  tho  denoroinoting  powers  with 
which  wc,  and  we  alone,  are  girted !  I  say 
gifted^  for  the  snrpassing  organization  was  no 
work  of  ours.  It  is  He  that  hath  made  us,  not 
we  onrselves.  This  frame  is  a  temporary  trust, 
for  tlie  use  of  which  we  are  responsible  to  the 
Maker.  O I  you  who  possess  it  in  all  the  supple 
vigor  of  lusty  youth,  think  well  what  it  is  tliat 
He  has  committed  to  your  keeping.  Waste  not 
its  energies ;  dull  them  not  by  slotn ;  spoil  them 
not  by  pleasures  1 

"  The  supremo  work  of  creation  has  been  ac- 
complished that  Ton  might  possess  a  body — the 
sole  erect— of  all  animal  bodies  tho  most  free — 
and  for  what  1  for  the  service  of  the  soul. 

"  Strive  to  realize  the  conditions  of  this  won- 
drous structure.  Think  what  it  may  become — 
the  Temple  of  the  Holy  Spirit  1 

*'  Defile  it  not.  Seek  rather  to  adorn  it  with 
all  meet  and  becoming  gifts,  with  that  fair  fur- 
niture, moral  and  intell^tual,  which  it  is  your 
inestimable  privilege  to  acanire  through  the 
teachings  and  examples  and  ministrations  of 
this  seat  of  sound  learning  and  religious  edaca- 
tion."— P.  50. 

EmiaUy  startling  is  the  contrast  between 
the  nighty  andcipations  of  the  future  in 
which  Mr.  Darwin  indulges,  and  the  sober 
philosophy  with  which  Owen  restrains  the 
night  of  his  own  more  soaring  imagina- 
tion:— 

• 

"  In  the  distant  future  I  see,"  says  Darwin, 
"  open  fields  for  far  more  important  researches. 
Psychology  will  be  based  'on  a  new  foundation 
— that  of  the  necessary  acquirement  of  each 
mental  power  ami  capacity  by  gradation.  Light 
will  bo  thrown  o*  the  origin  of  man  and  his  his- 
tory."—Pp.  488,  489. 

"Judging  from  the  past,  we  may  safely  infer 
that  not  one  living  species  will  transmit  its  un- 
altered likeness  to  a  distant  futurity,  and  of  the 
species  now  living  very  few  will  transmit  pro- 
ceny  to  a  far-distant  futurity.  .  .  .  We  may 
look  with  some  confidence  to  a  secure  future  of 
equally  inappreciable  Icngtli.  And  as  natural 
selection  works  solely  by  and  for  the  good  of 
each  being,  all  corporeal  and  mental  endow- 
ments will  tend  to  progress  towards  perfection." 
—P.  489. 

"  There  is  grandeur  in  this  view  of  life,  with 
its  several  powers,  and  having  been  originally 
breathed  by  the  Creator  into  a  few  forms  or  into 
one ;  and  that,  whilst  this  planet  has  gone  cy- 
cling on  according  to  tho  fixed  law  of  gravity, 
from  so  simple  a  l^ginning  endless  forms  most 
beautiful  and  most  wondenul  have  been  and  are 
being  evolved !  "—P.  490. 

Surely  there  is  a  far  grander  tone  of  vatic- 
ination about  these  words  of  caution  from  a 
far  greater  philosopher  :— 

«  Henry  More*8  "*  Coigeotura  Cabbalistica,*'  fol. 
(1662),  p.  175. 


"  As  to  the  successions  or  coming  in  of  new 
species,  one  might  speculate  on  the  gradual 
modifiability  of  the  individual ;  on  the  tendency 
of  certain  varieties  to  survive  local  changes,  and 
thus  progressively  diverge  from  an  older  type ; 
on  the  production  and  fertility  of  monstrous  off- 
spring ;  on  the  ^)ossibility,  e.g.  of  a  variety  of 
auk  being  occasionally  liatched  with  a  some- 
what longer  winglet  and  a  dwarfed  stature ;  on 
the  probabilitv  of  such  a  variety  better  adapting 
itself  to  the  changing  climate  or  other  conditions 
than  tho  old  type ;  of  such  an  origin  of  Aica 
torda,  e.g.  ,'^— but  to  what  purpose  ?  Past  expe- 
rience of  the  chance-aims  or  human  fancy,  un- 
checked and  unguided  by  observed  facts,  shows 
how  widely  they  have  over  glanced  away  from 
the  gold  centre  of  truth." — Uwen  on  the  Viassifi- 
cation  of  Mammalia,  p.  58. 

"  Turning  from  a  retrospect  into  past  time  for 
the  prospect  of  time  to  come  ...  I  may  crave 
indulgence  for  a  few  words.  .  .  .  There  seems 
to  have  been  a  time  when  life  was  not ;  tbera 
may,  therefore,  be  a  period  when  it  will  cease  to 
be.  .  .  .  The  end  of  tlio  world  has  been  pr&> 
sented  to  man's  mind  under  diverse  aspects ;— * 
as  a  general  conflagration;  as  the  same,  pre* 
ceded  by  a  millennial  exaltation  of  the  world  to 
a  paradisiacal  state,  the  abode  of  a  higher  and 
blessed  state  of  intelligences.  *lf  tho  guideposi 
of  palsBontology  may  seem  to  point  to  a  course 
ascending  to  the  condition  of  tne  latter  specula- 
tion, it  points  but  a  very  short  way,  and  OQ 
leaving  it  we  find  ourselves  in  a  wilderness  of 
conjecture,  where  to  try  to  advance  is  to  find 
ourselves  '  in  wandering  mazes  lost.'" — ^P.  61. 

It  is  by  putting  such  a  restraint  upon  fancy 
that  science  is  made  the  true  trainer  of  our 
intellect : — 

"  A  study  of  the  Newtonian  philosophy,"  says 
Sedgwick,  "  as  afifecting  our  moral  powers  imd 
capacities,  does  not  terminate  in  more  negations* 
It  teaches  us  to  see  the  finger  of  God  in  all  Uiings 
animate  and  inanimate,  and  gives  us  an  exalted 
conception  of  His  attributes,  placing  before  us 
the  clearest  proof  of  their  reality ;  and  so  pre- 
pare, or  ought  to  prepare,  tho  mind  for  the  re- 
ception of  that  higher  illumination  which  brings 
tho  rebellious  faculties  into  the  obedience  to  tho 
Divine  will." — Studies  of  the  Universitif,  p.  14. 

It  is  by  our  deep  conviction  of  the  tmtli 
and  importance  of  this  view  for  the  scientifio 
mind  of  England  that  we  have  been  led  to 
treat  at  so  much  length  Mr.  Darwin*8  specu- 
lation. The  contrast  between  the  sober,  pa- 
tient, philosophical  courage  of  our  home  pni- 
losophy,  and  the  writings  of  Lamarck  and 
his  iolfowers  and  predecessors,  of  MM.  De- 
mailet,  Bory  de  Saint  Vincent^  Virey,  and 
Oken,*  is  indeed  most  wonderful :  and  it  is 

^  It  may  be  worth  while  to  exhibit  to  our  read- 
ers a  few  of  Dr.  Oken's  postulates  or  arguments  tm 
specimens  of  his  views  : — 

**  I  wrote  the  first  edition  of  1810  in  a  kind  of  in- 
spiration. 

**  4.  Spirit  is  the  motion  of  mathenuitioal  ideas.. 

*'  10.  Physio-philosophy  has  to  •  .  .  portray  this 
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ffreatly  owing  to  the  noble  tone  w\d6b.  has 
been  given  by  those  great  men  whose  words 
we  have  quoted  to  the  school  of  British  sci- 
ence. That  Mr.  Darwin  should  have  wan- 
dered from  this  broad  highway  of  nature's 
works  into  the  iungle  of  fancifm  assinnption 
is  no  small  eviL  We  trust  that  he  is  mis- 
taken in  believing  that  he  may  count  Sir 
C.  Lyell  as  one  of  his  converts.  We  know 
indeed  the  strength  of  the  temptations  which 
he  can  bring  to  bear  upon  nis  geological 
brother.  The  Lyellian  hypothesis,  itself  not 
free  from  some  of  Mr.  Darwin's  faults,  stands 
eminently  in  need  for  its  own  support  of 
some  new  scheme  of  physical  life  as  that  pro- 
pounded here.  Yet  no  man  has  been  more 
distinct  and  more  logical  in  the  denial  of  the 
transmutation  of  species  than  Sir  C.  Lyell, 
and  that  not  in  the  in&ncy  of  his  scientific 
life,  but  in  its  full  vigor  and  maturity. 

Sir  C.  Lyell  devotes  the  3ad  to  the  36th 
chapter  of  his  <*  Principles  of  Oedogy  "  to 
an  examination  of  this  question.  He  gives 
a  clear  account  of  the  mode  in  which  La- 
marck supported  his  belief  of  the  transmuta- 
tion of  species ;  lie  ''  interrupts  the  author's 
argument  to  observe  that  no  positive  fact  is 
cited  to  exemplify  the  substitution  of  some 
entirely  new  sense,  facultv,  or  organ— because 
no  examples  were  to  be  found ;  and  remarks 
that  when  Lamarck  talks  "  of  '*  the  effects  of 
internal  sentiments,"  ect,  as  causes  whereby 
animals  and  plants  may  acquire  new  organs, 
he  substitutes  names  for  things,  and  with  a 
disregard  to  the  strict  rules  of  induction  re- 
sorts to  fictions. 

He  shows  the  fallacy  of  Lamarck's  reason- 
ing, and  by  anticii>ation  confutes  the  whole 
theory  of  Mr.  Darwin,  when  gathering  clearly 
up  into  a  few  heads  Uie  recapitulation  of  the 
wnole  argument  in  favor  of  the  reality  of 
species  in  nature.    He  urges : — 

first  period  of  the  world's  development  from  noth- 
ing ;  how  the  elements  and  heavenly  bodies  origi- 
nated; in  what  method  by  self-evolution  into 
higher  and  manifold  forms  they  separated  in  mln- 
ei-als,  becumo  finally  organic,  and  m  man  attained 
self-consciousness. 

**  43.  The  mathemntioal  monad  is  eternal. 

^  43.  Tho  enteral  is  one  and  the  same  with  the 
sero  of  mathematics.** 
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'*  1.  Tliat  there  is  a  capacity  in  all  species  to 
accommodate  themselves  to  a  certaia  extent  to 
a  change  of  external  circnmstnnccs. 

"4.  The  entire  variation  from  the  orieinal 
type  .  .  .  may  usually  be  effected  in  a  brief 
peiiod  of  lime,  after  which  no  farther  deviation 
can  be  obtained. 

*'  5.  The  intermixing  distinct  species  is  guard- 
ed against  by  the  sterility  of  the  mule  offspring. 

"  6.  It  appears  that  species  have  a  real  exist- 
ence in  natnre,  and  that  each  was  endowed  at  the 
time  of ^  its  creation  witli  the  attributes  and  or- 
ganization by  which  it  is  now  distinguished."  * 

We  trust  that  Sir  C.  Lyell  abides  still  by 
these  truly  philosophical  principles ;  and  that 
with  his  help  and  with  that  of  his  brethren 
this  flimsy  speculation  may  be  as  completely 
put  down  as  was  what  in  spite  of  all  denials 
we  must  venture  to  call  its  twin  thoujgh  less 
instructed  brother,  the  "Vestiges  of  Crea- 
tion." In  so  doing  they  will  assuredly  pro- 
vide for  the  stren^h  and  continually  grow- 
ing progress  of  British  science. 

Indeed,  not  only  do  all  laws  for  the  study 
of  nature  vanish  when  the  great  principle  of 
order  pervading  and  regulating  all  her  pro- 
cesses is  given  up,  but  all  that  imparts  the 
deepest  interest  in  the  investigation  of  her 
wonders  will  have  departed  too.  Under  such 
influences  man  soon  goes  back  to  the  marvel- 
ling stare  of  childhood  at  the  centaurs  and 
hippogrifls  of  fancy,  or  if  he  is  of  a  philo- 
sopnic  turn  he  comes  like  Oken  to  write  a 
scneme  of  creation  under  a  **  sort  of  inspira- 
tion ; "  but  it  is  the  frenzied  inspiration  of 
the  inhaler  of  mephitic  gas.  The  whole 
world  of  nature  is  laid  for  such  a  man  under 
a  fkntastic  law  of  glamour,  and  he  becomes 
capable  of  believing  any  thin^ :  to  him  it  is 
just  as  probable  that  Dr.  Livingstone  will 
flnd  the  next  tribe  of  negroes  with  their 
heads  growing  under  their  arms  as  fixed  on 
the  summit  of  the  cervical  vertebrae ;  and  he 
is  able,  with  a  continually  growing  neglect  of 
all  the  facts  around  him,  with  equal  confi- 
dence and  equal  delusion,  to  look  back  to 
any  past  and  to  look  on  to  any  future. 

« '*  Principles  of  Geology,**  edit  1668. 


Latin  Pozzlb. — ^Tlie  boys  at  the  school  I 
was  at  were  fond  of  the  following,  which  I  do 
not  recollect  liaving  seen  in  any  b<K)k :— - 

"  Ss»pe  cepi  cepe  sob  sepe^' 


n 


which  spoken  quick,  appears  as  one  word  re- 
peated fonr  times.    Also, 

"  Mus  currit  in  agro  sine  pedibus  suis." 
-^Notes  cmd  Queriei,  J.  L«  P« 
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From  Fraser^s  Magazine. 
CONCERNING  MAN  AND  HIS  DWELLING- 
PLACE.* 

When  my  friend  Smith's  drag  comes 
round  to  his  door,  as  he  and  I  are  standing 
on  the  steps  ready  to  go  out  for  iv  drive, 
how  cheerful  and  msky  the  horses  look !  I 
think  I  see  them,  as  I  saw  them  yesterday, 
coming  round  from  the  stable-yard,  with 
their  glossy  coats  and  the  silver  of  their 
harness  glancing  in  the  May  sunshine,  the 
May  sunshine  mellowed  somewhat  by  the 

freen  reflection  of  two  ^eat  leafV  trees, 
hey  wore  going  out  for  a  journey  of  twenty 
miles.  They  were,  in  fact,  about  to  begin 
their  day's  work,  and  they  knew  they  were ; 
yet  how  buoyant  and  willing  they  looked! 
There  was  not  the  faintest  appearance  of 
any  disposition  to  shrink  from  their  task, 
as  if  it  were  a  hard  and  painful  one.  No ; 
they  were  eager  to  be  at  it :  they  were  man- 
ifestly enjoying  the  anticipation  of  the  brisk 
exertion  in  the  midst  of  which  they  would 
be  in  five  minutes  longer.  And  by  the  time 
we  have  got  into  our  places,  and  have  wrapped 
those  great  fur  robes  comfortably  about  our 
limbs,  the  chafins  animals  have  their  heads 
given  them ;  ana  instantly  they  fling  them- 
selves at  their  collars,  and  can  hardly  be  re- 
strained from  breaking  into  a  furious  gallop. 
Happy  creatures,  you  enjoy  your  work  j  you 
wisQ  nothing  better  than  to  get  at  it ! 

And  when  I  have  occasionally  beheld  a 
ploughman,  bricklayer,  gardener,  weaver, 
or  blacksmith,  begin  his  work  in  the  morn- 
ing, I  have  envied  him  the  readiness  and 
willingness  with  which  he  took  to  it.  The 
ploughman,  after  he  has  got  his  horses  har- 
nessed to  the  plough,  does  not  delay  a  min- 
ute :  into  the  turf  the  shining  share  enters, 
and  away  go  horses,  plough,  and  man.  It 
costs  the  ploughman  no  efibrt  to  make  up 
his  mind  to  begin.  He  does  not  stand  ir- 
resolute, as  you  and  I  in  childish  days  have 
often  done  when  taken  down  to  the  sea  for 
our  morning  dip,  and  when  trying  to  get 
courage  to  take  the  first  plunge  under  water. 
And  the  bricklayer  lifts  and  places  the  first 
brick  of  his  daily  task  just  as  easily  as  the 
last  one.  The  weaver,  too,  sits  down  with- 
out mental  struggle  at  his  loom«  and  sets 
off*  at  once.  How  difierent  is  the  case  with 
most  men  whose  work  is  mental ;  more  par- 
ticularly how  difierent  is  the  case  with  most 
men  whose  work  is  to  write — to  spin  out 
their  thoughts  into  compositions  for  other 
people  to  read  or  to  listen  to !  How  such 
men,  for  the  most  part,  shrink  from  their 
work — ^put  it  off  as  long  as  may  be;  and 

♦  Man  and  hi$  IhceUing-Phce  g  An  Eseay  tow- 
ards the  Interpretation  of  Nature.  London:  John 
W.  Parker  and  Son.    1869. 


even  when  the  paper  is  spread  out  and  the 

Sen  all  right,  and  the  ink  within  easy  retdi^ 
ow  they  keep  back  from  the  final  plunge! 
And  after  they  have  be^un  to  write,  how 
they  dally  with  their  subject ;  shrink  back 
as  long  as  possible  from  grappling  with  itM 
difficulties ;  twist  about  and  aoout,  talking 
of  many  irrelevant  matters,  before  they  caa 
summon  up  resolution  to  ffo  at  the  real  point 
they  have  got  to  write  about  !•  How  much 
unwillinffness  there  is  frurly  to  put  the  neek 
to  the  collar! 

Such  are  my  natural  reflections,  sugg^rted 
by  my  personal  fbelings  at  this  present  time. 
I  know  perfectly  well  what  I  have  got  to  do. 
I  have  to  write  some  account,  and  attempt 
some  appreciation,  of  a  most  original,  acute, 
well-expressed,  and  altogether  remarkable 
book— the  book,  to  wit,  which  bears  the 
comprehensive  title  of  Man  and  his  j^weff- 
ing-jPlace.    It  is  a  metaphysical  book ;  it  is 
a  startling  book ;  it  is  a  very  clever  book ; 
and  though  it  is  published  anonymously,  I 
have  hei^  several  acquaintances  say,  with 
looks  expressive  of  unheard-of  stores  of  ree» 
ondite  knowledge,  that  they  have  reason  to 
believe  that  it  is  written  by  this  and  that 
author,  whose  name  is  already  well  known 
to  fame.    It  may  be  so,  but  I  did  not  credit 
it  a  bit  the  more  because  thus  assured  of  it. 
In  most  cases  the  people  who  go  about 
droppinff  hints  of  how  much  they  know  en 
such  subjects,  know  nothing  earthly  ab<mt 
the  matter ;  but  still  the  premises  (as  lawren 
would  say)  make  it  be  felt  that  the  boos  is 
a  serious  one  to  meddle  with.    Not  that  in 
treating  such  a  volume,  plainly  contaiiong 
the  careful  and  deliberate  views  and  reflec- 
tions of  an  able  and  weU-informed  man,  I 
should  venture  to  assume  the  dignified  tone 
of  superiority  peculiar  to  some  reviewers  in 
dissecting  works  which  they  could  not  hacre 
written  for  their  lives.    There  are  not  a 
score  of  men  in  Britain  who  would  be  justi- 
fied in  reviewing  such  a  book  as  this  de  kmd 
en  bos,    I  intend  the  humbler  task  of  giving 
my  readers  some  descriptions  of  the  woik, 
stating  its  great  principle,  and  arguing  cer« 
tain  points  with  its  eminently  clever  author ; 
and  under  the  circumstances  in  which  tins 
article  is  written,  it  discards  the  dijgnified 
and  undefined  Wct  and  adopts  the  easier  and 
less  authoritative  first  person  singular.    The 
work  to  be  done,  therefore,  is  quite  appar- 
ent i  there  is  no  doubt  about  that.    But  the 
writer  is  most  unwilling  to  begin  it.    Slowly 
was  the  pen  taken  up ;  oftentimes  was  tlie 
window  looked  out  of.    I  am  well  aware 
that  I  shall  not  settle  steadily  to  my  taak  till 
I  shall  have  had  a  preliminary  canter,  so  to 
speak.    Thus  have  I  seen  scnoolboyt,  on  a 
warm  July  day,  about  to  jump  from  a  aesb- 
wall  into  the  asure  deptlis  of  ocean.    But 
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after  their  garments  were  laid  aside,  and  all 
was  ready  for  the  plunge,  long  time  sat  they 
upon  the  tepid  stones,  and  paddled  with  idle 
feet  in  the  water. 

How  shall  I  better  have  that  preliminary 
and  moderate  exercitation  whicn  serves  to 
get  up  the  steam,  than  by  talking  for  a  little 
about  the  scene  around  me  ?  Through  dia- 
mond-shaped panes  the  sunshine  fiajis  into 
this  little  chamber ;  and  going  to  the  window 
you  look  down  upon  the  tops  of  tall  trees. 
And  it  is  pleasant  to  look  down  upon  the 
tops  of  tall  trees.  The  usual  way  of  looking 
at  trees,  it  may  be  remarked,  is  from  below. 
But  this  chamber  is  high  up  in  the  tower  of 
a  parish  church  hi  in  tne  country.  Its  fur- 
niture is  simple  as  that  of  the  chamber  of  a 
certain  prophet,  who  lived  long  a^o.  There 
are  some  things  here,  indeed,  which  he  had 
not;  for  yesterday's  Times  lies  upon  the 
floor  drying  in  the  morning  sunbeams,  and 
Frascr^  Magazine  for  May  is  on  a  chair  by 
the  window.  Why  does  that  incomparable 
monthly  act  blisterine^ly  upon  the  writer's 
mind?  It  never  did  so  till  May,  1859. 
Why  does  he  put  it  for  the  time  out  of 
sight  P  Why,  but  because,  for  once,  he  has 
read  in  that  magazine  an  article— by  a  very 
eminent  man,  too— written  in  what  he  thinks 
a  thoroughly  mistaken  spirit,  and  setting  out 
views  which  he  thinks  to  be  utterly  false  and 
mischievous.  Not  such,  the  writer  knows 
well,  are  the  views  of  his  dear  friend  the 
editor;  not  such  are  the  doctrines  which 
Fraser  teaches  to  a  grateful  world.  In  the 
latter  pages  of  his  review  of  MiU  on  Liberty , 
Mr.  Buckle  spoke  solely  for  himself;  he  did 
not  express  the  opinions  which  this  magazine 
upholds,  nor  commit  for  one  moment  the 
staff  of  men  who  write  in  it ;  and,  as  one 
insignificant  individual  who  has  penned  a 
good  many  pages  of  Fraser,  I  beg  to  ex- 
press my  keen  disapprobation  of  I^.  Buck- 
le's views  upon  the  subject  of  Christianity. 
They  may  be  right,  but  1  firmly  believe  they 
are  wrong ;  they  may  be  true,  but  I  think 
them  false.  I  repudiate  any  share  in  them : 
let  their  author  bear  their  responsibility  for 
himself.^  Alas,  say  I,  that  so  able  a  man 
should  sincerely  tmnk  (I  give  him  credit  for 
entire  sincerity)  that  man's  best  refuge  and 
most  precious  hope  is  vain  delusion !  Very 
jarringly  to  my  mind  sound  those  eloquent 
periods,  so  inexpressibly  sad  and  dreary, 
amid  pages  penned  in  many  quiet  parson- 
ages, by  many  men  who  for  the  truth  of 
Christianity  would,  God  helping  them,  lay 
down  their  lives.  So,  you  May  magazine, 
get  meanwhile  out  of  sight :  I  don't  want  to 
think  of  you.  Rather  let  me  stay  this  im- 
patient tmrobbing  of  heart  by  loolung  down 
on  the  green  tops  of  those  great  silent  trees. 

Thick  ivy  frames  this  mullioned  window. 
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with  its  three  lance-shaped  lights.  Seventy 
feet  below,  the  grassy  graves  of  the  church- 
yard swell  like  ^een  waves.  The  white 
headstones  gleam  in  the  sun.  Ancient  oaks 
line  the  lichencd  wall  of  the  churchyard : 
their  leaves  not  yet  so  thick  as  they  will  be 
a  month  hereafter.  Beyond  the  wall,  I  see 
a  very  verdant  field,  between  two  oaks ;  six 
or  seven  white  lambs  are  lying  there,  or 
frisking  about.  The  silver  gleam  of  a  river 
bounds  the  field;  and  beyond  are  thick 
hedges,  white  with  hawthorne  blossoms.  In 
the  distance  there  is  a  great  rocky  hill,  which 
bounds  the  horizon.  There  is  not  a  sound, 
save  when  a  little  flaw  of  air  brushes  a  twig 
against  the  wall  some  feet  below  me.  The 
smoke  of  two  or  three  scattered  cottages 
rises  here  and  there.  The  sky  is  very  bright 
blue,  with  many  fleecy  clouds.  Quiet,  quiet ! 
And  all  this  while  the  omnibus,  cabs,  car- 
riages, drays,  horses,  men,  are  hurrying, 
sweltering,  and  fretting  along  Cheapside ! 

Man  and  hia  dwelling  place!  Truly  a 
comprehensive  subject.  For  man's  dwell- 
ing-place is  the  universe ;  and  remembering 
this,  it  is  plain  that  there  is  not  much  to  be 
said  which  might  not  be  said  under  that  title. 
But,  of  course,  there  are  sweeping  views  and 
opinions  which  include  man  and  the  universe, 
and  which  color  all  beliefs  as  to  details.  And 
the  author  of  this  remarkable  book  has  ar- 
rived at  such  a  sweeping  view.  He  holds, 
that  whereas  we  fancy  that  we  are  living 
creatures,  and  that  inanimate  nature  is  inert, 
or  without  life,  the  truth  is  just  the  opposite 
of  this  fancy.  He  holds  that  man  wants 
life,  and  that  his  dwelling-place  possesses 
life.  We  are  dead,  and  the  world  is  living. 
No  doubt  it  would  be  easy  to  laugh  at  all 
this ;  but  I  can  promise  the  thoughtful  reader 
that,  though  after  reading  the  book  he  may 
still  differ  ftom  its  author,  he  will  not  laugh 
at  him.    Very  moderately  informed  folk  are 

Suite  aware  of  this — ^that  the  fact  of  any 
octrine  seeming  startling  at  the  first  men- 
tion of  it,  is  no  argument  whatever  against 
its  truth.  Some  centuries  since  you  could 
hardly  have  startled  men  more  than  by  say- 
ing that  the  earth  moves,  and  the  sun  stands 
stul.  Nay,  it  is  not  yet  forty  years  since 
practical  engineers  judged  George  Stephen- 
son mad,  for  sa}'ing  that  a  steam-engine 
could  draw  a  train  of  carriages  along  a  rail- 
way at  the  rate  of  fourteen  miles  an  hour. 
It  is  certainly  a  startling  thing  to  be  told 
that  I  am  dead,  and  that  the  distant  hill  out 
there  is  living.  The  burden  of  proof  rests 
with  the  man  who  propounds  tne  theory ; 
iheprimd  facie  case  is  against  him.  Trees 
do  not  read  newspapers  ;  hills  do  not  write 
articles.  We  must  try  to  fix  the  author's 
precise  meaning  when  he  speaks  of  life; 
perhaps  he  may  intend  by  it  something  quite 
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different  from  that  which  we  understand. 
And  then  we  must  see  what  he  has  to  say  in 
support  of  a  doctrine  which  at  the  grst 
glance  seems  nothing  short  of  monstrous 
and  absurd. 

No:  I  cannot  get  on.  I  cannot  forget 
that  May  magazine  that  is  lying  in  the  cor- 
ner. I  must  oe  thoroughly  done  with  it  be- 
fore I  can  fix  my  thoughts  upon  the  work 
which  is  to  be  considered.  Mr.  Buckle  has 
done  a  service  to  my  mind,  entirely  analo- 
gous to  that  which  would  be  done  to  a  loco- 
motive engine  b^  a  man  who  should  throw  a 
handful  of  sand  into  its  polished  machinery. 
I  am  prepared,  from  personal  experience,  to 
meet  with  a  flat  contradiction  his  statement 
that  a  man  does  you  no  harm  by  trying  to 
cast  doubt  and  discredit  upon  the  doctrines 
you  hold  most  dear.  Mr.  Buckle,  by  his 
article,  has  done  me  an  injury.  It  is  an  in- 
jury, irritating  but  not  dangerous.  For  the 
large  assertions,  which  if  they  stated  truths, 
would  show  that  the  religion  of  Christ  is  a 
miserable  delusion,  are  unsupported  by  a 
tittle  of  proof :  and  the  general  tone  in  re- 
gard to  Christianity,  though  sufficiently  hos- 
tile, and  very  eloquently  expressed,  appears 
to  me  uncommonly  weak  in  logic.  But  as 
Mr.  Buckle's  views  have  been  given  to  the 
worid,  with  whatever  weight  may  be  derived 
from  their  publication  in  this  magazine,  it  is 
no  more  than  just  and  necessary  that  through 
the  same  channel  there  should  be  conveyed 
another  contributor's  strong  disavowal  of 
them,  and  keen  protest  against  them.  I  do 
not  intend  to  argue  against  Mr.  Buckle's 
opinion.  This  is  not  the  time  or  place  for 
such  an  imdertaking.  *  And  Mr.  Buckle,  in 
his  article,  has  not  argued  but  dogmatically 
asserted,  and  then  called  hard  names  at 
those  who  may  conscientiously  differ  from 
him.  Let  me  suggest  to  Mr.  Buckle  that 
such  names  can  very  easily  be  retorted.  Any 
man  who  would  use  them,  very  easily  caulcL 
Mr.  Buckle  says  that  any  man  who  would 

Eunish  by  legal  means  the  publication  of 
lasphemous  sentiments,  should  be  regarded 
as  a  noxiotis  animal.  It  is  quite  easy  for  me 
to  say,  and  possibly  to  prove,  that  the  man 
who  advocates  the  free  publication  of  blas- 
phemous sentiments,  is  a  noxious  animaL 
So  there  we  are  placed  on  an  equal  footing ; 
and  what  progress  has  been  made  in  the 
argument  of  the  question  in  debate  ?  Then 
Mr.  Buckle  very  strongly  disapproves  a  cer- 
tain judgment  of,  as  I  believe,  one  of  the 
best  judges  who  ever  sat  on  the  English 
bench:  I  mean  Mr.  Justice  Colerid^  That 
judge  on  one  occasion  sentenced  to  imprison- 
ment a  poor,  ignorant  man,  convicted  of 
ha^'ing  written  certain  blasphemous  words 
upon  a  gate.  I  am  prepared  to  justify  every 
•tep  that  was  taken  in  the  prosecution  and 
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punishment  of  that  individuaL  That,  how* 
ever,  is  not  the  point  at  issue.  Even  sup- 
posing that  the  magistrates  who  committed, 
and  the  judge  who  sentenced,  that  miserable 
wretch,  had  acted  wrongly  and  unjustly^ 
could  not  Mr.  Buckle  suppose  that  they  hod 
acted  conscientiously  ?  What  right  had  ha 
to  speak  of  Mr.  Justice  Coleridge  as  a 
*'  stony-hearted  man  ?  "  What  ri^ht  had  he 
to  say  that  the  judge  and  the  magistrates,  in 
doing  what  they  honestly  believed  to  be  right, 
were  *'  criminals,"  who  had  "  committed  a 
great  crime  ?  "  What  right  had  he  to  sa^ 
that  their  motives  were  **  the  pride  of  their 
power  and  the  wickedness  of  their  hearts  ?  ** 
What  right  had  he  to  call  one  of  the  most 
admirable  men  in  Britain  **  this  unjust  and 
unrighteous  judge  P  "  And  where  did  Mr. 
Buckle  ever  see  any  thing  to  match  the 
statement,  that  Mr.  Justice  Coleridge  grasped 
at  the  opportunity  of  persecuting  a  poor 
blasphemer  in  a  remote  county,  where  his 
own  wickedness  was  likely  to  be  overlooked^ 
while  he  durst  not  have  done  as  much  in  the 
face  of  the  Londonjpress  ?  Who  will  believe 
that  Mr.  Justice  Coleridge  is  distinguished 
for  his  **  cold  heart  and  shallow  understandr 
ing  P  "  But  I  feel  much  more  comfortable 
now,  when  I  have  written  upon  this  pa^ 
that  I,  as  one  humble  contributor  to  thu 
magazine,  utterly  repudiate  Mr.  Buckle's 
sentiments  with  regard  to  Sir  J.  T.  Cole- 
ridge, and  heartily  condemn  the  manner  in 
which  he  has  expressed  them. 

If  there  be  any  question  which  ought  to  be 
debated  with  scrupulous  calmness  and  fair- 
ness, it  is  the  question  whether  it  is  just  that 
human  laws  should  prevent  and  punish  the 

Eublication  of  views  commonly  r^arded  as 
lasphemous.  I  deny  Mr.  Buckle's  state- 
ment, that  all  belief  is  involuntary.  I  mw 
that  in  a  country  like  this,  every  man  of  ed* 
uoation  is  responsible  for  his  religious  be» 
lief;  but  of  course  responsible  omy  to  hit 
Maker.  Thus,  on  totally  different  grounds 
from  Mr.  Buckle,  I  agree  with  him  in  think- 
ing that  no  human  law  should  interfere  witk 
a  man's  beliefl  I  am  not  prepared,  without 
mvLck  longer  thought  than  I  nave  yet  givem 
to  the  subject,  to  agree  with  Mr.  Buckle  and 
Mr.  Mill,  that  human  law  should  never  ii^ 
terfere  with  the  publication  of  opinions,  no 
matter  how  blasphemous  they  may  be  es- 
teemed by  the  great  majority  of  the  nstioii 
to  which  they  are  published.  I  might  niolK 
ably  say  that  I  should  not  interfere  witk  die 
publication  of  an^  book,  however  false  and 
mischievous  I  might  regard  the  reUssoos 
doctrines  it  taught,  provided  the  book  wem 
written  in  the  interest  of  truth — ^provided  its 
auUior  manifestly  desired  to  set  out  doctiines 
which  he  regarded  as  true  and  important. 
But  if  the  book  set  out  blashemous  doetziAe 
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in  such  a  tone  and  temper  as  made  it  evi- 1  wicked  to  punish  Mm  ;  and  I  do  not  hesi- 


dent  that  the  writer's  main  intention  was  to 
irritate  and  distress  those  who  held  the  be- 
lief regarded  as  orthodox,  I  should  probably 
suppress  or  punish  the  publication  of  such  a 
booK.    Sincere  infidelity  is  a  sad  thing,  with 
little  of  ihe  propagandist  spirit.    Even  if  it 
should  think  that  those  Christian  doctrines 
which  afford  so  much  comfort  and  support  to 
men  are  fond  delusions,  I  think  its  numane 
feeling  would  be, — ^Well,  I  shall  not  seek  to 
shatter  hopes  which  I  cannot  replace.     I 
know  that  such  was  the  feeling  of  the  most 
amiable  of  unbelievers— David  Hume.  Iknow 
how  he  regularly  attended  church,  anxious 
that  he  might  not  by  his  example  dash  in 
humble  minds  the  belief  which  tended  to 
make  them  good  and  happy,  though  it  was 
a  belief  which  ho  could  not  share.    Aly  pres- 
ent notion  is,  that  laws  ought  to  pimish 
coarse  and  abusive  blasphemy.    They  may 
let  thoughtful  and  philosophic  scepticism 
alone.    It  will  hardly  reacn,  it  will  never 
distress,  the  masses.    But  if  a  blackguard 
goes  up  to  a  parsonage  door,  and  bellows 
out  blashcmous  remarks  about  the  Trinity ; 
or  if  a  man  who  is  a  blockhead  as  well  as  a 
malicious  wretch  writes  blasphemous  words 
upon  a  parsonage  gate,  I  cannot  for  an  in- 
stant recognize  in  tnese  men  the  champions 
of  freedom  of  religious  thought  and  speech. 
Even  Mr.  Buckle  cannot  think  that  their 
purpose  is  to  teach  the  clergyman  important 
trutn.     They  don't  intend  to   proselytize. 
Their  object  is  to  insult  and  annoy  and 
shock.    And  I  think  it  is  right  to  punish 
them.    They  are  not  punished  for  setting 
out  their  peculiar  opinions.    They  are  pun- 
ished for  designedly  and  maliciously  injur- 
ing their  neighbors.    Mr.  Justice  Coleridge 
punished  the  blasphemer  in  Cornwall,  not 
because  he  held  wrong  views,  not  because  he 
expressed  wrong  views.    He  might  have  ex- 
pressed them  in  a  decent  way  as  long  as  he 
liked,  and  no  one  would  have  intedered  with 
him.    He  was  punished  because,  with  mali- 
cious and  insulting  intention,  he  wrote  blas- 
phemous words  where  he  thought  they  would 
cause  pain  and  horror.    He  was  punished 
for  that :  and  rightly.    Mr.  Buckle  seeks'  to 
excite  sympathy  for  the  man,  by  mixing  up 
with  the  question  whether  or  no  his  crime 
deserved  punishment,  the  wholly  distinct 
question,  whether  or  no  the  man  was  so  far 
sane  as  to  deserve  punishment  for  any  crime 
whatever.     These  two  questions  have  no 
connection ;  and  it  is  unfair  to  mingle  them. 
The  question  of  the  man's  sanity  or  insanity 
was  for  the  jury  to  decide.    The  jury  de- 
cided that  he  was  so  sane  as  to  be  responsi- 
ble.   Mr.  Buckle's  real  point  is,  that  how- 
ever sane  the  man  might  have  been,  it  was 


tate  to  say,  for  myself,  that  looking  to  the 
entire  circumstances  of  the  case,  the  magis- 
trates who  committed  that  nuisance  of  his 
neighborhood,  and  the  judge  who  sent  him 
to  lail,  did  no  more  than  their  duty. 

There  axe  several  statements  made  by  Mr. 
Buckle  which  must  not  be  regarded  as  set- 
ting forth  the  teaching  of  the  magazine  in 
which  they  were  made.    Mr.  Buckle  says 
that  no  man  can  be  sure  that  any  doctrine 
is  divinely  revealed :  that  whoever  says  so 
must  be  '*  absurdly  and  immodestly  confi- 
dent iirhis  own  powers."   I  deny  that.    Mr. 
Buckle  says  that  it  is  part  of  Christian  doc- 
trine that  rich  men  cannot  be  saved.    I  deny 
that.    Christ's  statement  as  to  the  power  of 
worldly  possessions  to  concentrate  the  affec- 
tions upon  this  world,  went  not  an  inch 
further  than  daily  experience  goes.    What 
said  Samuel  Johnson  when  Garrick  showed 
him  his  grand  house  P    "  Ah,  David,  these 
are  the  Siings  that  make  death  terrible ! " 
Mr.  Buckle  says  that  Christianity  gained 
ground  in  early  ages  because  its  doctrines 
were  combated.    They  were  not  combated. 
Its  professors  were  persecuted,  which  is  quite 
another  thing.    Mr.  Buckle  says  that  the 
doctrine  of  £nmortalit^  was  known  to  the 
world  before  Christiamty  was  heard  of,  or 
any  other  revealed  religion.    I  deny  that. 
Greek  and  Koman  philosophers  of  the  high- 
est class  regarded  that  doctrine  as  a  delu- 
sion of  the  vulgar.    Did  Mr.  Buckle  ever 
read  the  letter  of  condolence  which  Sulpic* 
ius  wrote  to  Cicero  after  the  death  of  Cic- 
ero's daughter  ?    A  beauti&l  letter,  beauti- 
fuUy  expressed;  stating  many  flimsy  and 
wretched  reasons  for  drving  one's  tears ;  but 
containing  not  a  hint  of  anv  hope  of  meeting 
in  another  world.    And  the  same  mav  be 
said  of  Cicero's  reply.    As  for  Mr.  Bucxle's 
argument  for  Immortality,  I  think  it  ex- 
tremely weak  and  inconclusive.    It  certainly 
goes  to  prove,  if  it  proves  any  thing,  that 
my  cousin  Tom,  who  was  lately  called  to 
the  bar,  is  quite  sure  to  be  lord  chancellor ; 
and  that  Sam  Lloyd,  who  went  up  from  our 
village  last  week  to  a  merchant's  counting- 
house  in  Liverpool,  is  safe  to  rival  his  emi- 
nent namesake  in  wealth.    Mr.  Buckle's  ar- 
gument is  just  this:  that  if  your  heart  is 
verv  much  set  ui>on  a  thing,  you  are  per- 
fectly sure  to  get  it.    Of  course  everybody 
has  read  the  soliloquy  in  Addison's   CatOf 
where  Mr.  Buckle's  argument  is  set  forth. 
I  deem  it  not  worth  a  rush.  Does  any  man's 
experience  of  this  life  tend  to  assure  him, 
that  because  some  people  (and  not  all  peo- 
ple) would  like  to  see  their  friends  again 
after  they  die,  therefore  they  shall?     Do 
things  usually  turn  out  just  as  we  particn- 
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larly  wish  that  they  should  turn  out  ?    Has 
not  many  a  young  girl  felt,  like  Cato,  a  '*  se- 
cret dread  and  inward  horror  "  lest  the  pic- 
nic day  should  he  rainy?    Did  th<U  ensure 
its  heing  fine  P    Was  not  I  extremely  anx- 
ious to  catch  the  express  train  yesterday, 
and  did  not  I  miss  it  ?    Does  not  every  child 
of  ten  years  old  know,  that  this  is  a  world 
in  which  things  haye  .a  wonderful  knack  of 
falling  out  just  in  the  way  least  wished  for  ? 
If  I  were  an  infidel,  I  should  believe  that 
some  spitefhl  imp  of  the  perverse  had  the 
guidance  of  the  afiairs  of  humanity.   I  know 
better  than  that :  but  for  my  knowledge  I 
have  to  thank  Revelation.    But  is  it  philo- 
sophical, is  it  common  sense,  in  a  man  who 
rejects  Revelation,  and  who  must  be  guided 
in  his  opinions  of  a  future  life  by  the  anal- 
ogy of  the  present,  to  argue  that  because 
here  the  issue  all  but  constantly  defeats  our 
wishes  and  hopes,  therefore  an  end  on  which 
(as  he  says)  human  hearts  are  very  much  set 
shall  certainly  be  attained  hereaiter  P    "If 
the  separation  were  final,"  says  Mr.  Buckle, 
in  a  most  eloquent  and  pathetio  passage, 
"  how  could  we  stand  up  and  live  ?      Fine 
feeling,  indeed,  but  impotent  logic.    When 
a  man  has  worked  hard  and  accumulated  a 
little  competence,  and  then  in  age  loses  it  all 
in  some  swindling  bank,  and  sees  his  daugh- 
ters, tenderly  reared,  reduced  to  starvation, 
I  doubt  not  he  may  think  "  How  can  I  live  P  " 
but  will  all  this  give  him  his  fortune  back 
again  P     Has  not  many  a  youthful  heart, 
crushed  down  by  bitter  disappointment,  taken 
up  the  fiincy  that  surely  life  would  now  be 
impossible ;  but  did  the  fancy,  by  the  weight 
of  a  feather,  afiect  the  fact  P    I  remember, 
bideed,  seeing  Mr.  Buckle's  question  put 
with  a  wider  reach  of  meaning.    Poor  Uncle 
Tom,  torn  from  his  family,  is  sailing  down 
the  Mississippi,  and  finding  comfort  as  he 
reads  his  well-worn  Bible.    How  could  that 
poor  negro  weigh  the  arguments  on  either 
side,  and  be  sure  that  the  blessed  faith,  which 
was  then  his  only  support,  was  true  P    With 
better  logic  than  Mr.  Buckle's,  he  drew  his 
best  evidence  from  his  own  consciousness. 
*'  It  fitted  him  *so  well :  it  was  so  exactly 
what  he  needed.    It  mttst  bo  true,  or  how 
could  ho  live  P  '* 

Having  written  aU  this,  I  feel  that  I  can 
now  thimc  without  distraction  of  Man  and 
his  Dwdlinq  Place.  1  have  mildly  vented 
my  indignation ;  and  I  now,  in  a  moral  sense, 
extend  my  hand  to  Mr.  Buckle.  Had  he 
come  up  that  corkscrew  stair  an  hour  or  two 
ago,  I  am  not  entirely  certain  that  I  might 
not  have  taken  him  by  the  collar  and  shaken 
him.  And  had  I  found  him  standing  on  a 
chair  in  the  green  behind  the  church,  and 
indoctrinating  my  simple  parishioners  with 
his  peculiar  notions,  I  have  an  entire  con- 


viction that  I  should  have  forgotten  m^  the- 
oretical  assent  to  the  doctrine  of  religious 
toleration,  and  by  a  gentle  hint  to  my  sturdv 
friends,  procured  him  an  invigorating  bat& 
in  that  gleaming  river.  I  have  got  rid  of 
that  feehng  now.  And  although  Mr.  Buckle 
is  the  last  man  who  would  find  fault  with  any 
honest  opposition,  I  yet  desire  to  express  my 
regret  if  I  have  written  any  word  that  passes 
the  limit  of  good-natured  though  sturdiy  con- 
fiict.  I  respect  Mr.  Buckle's  earnestness 
and  moral  courage :  I  heartily  admire  his  el- 
oquence :  I  give  him  credit  for  entire  sincer- 
ity in  the  opinions  he  holds,  though  I  think 
them  sadly  mistaken. 

So  now  for  Man  and  his  Ihoelling  Place* 
Twice  already  has  the  writer  put  his  mind 
at  that  book,  but  it  has  each  time  swerved, 
like  a  middling  hunter  from  a  very  stiff 
fence,  and  taken  a  circle  round  the  field. 
Now  at  last  the  thing  must  really  be  done. 

If  you,  my  reader,  are  desirous  of  dis- 
covcnng  a  liook  which  shall  entirely  knodL 
up  your  previous  view  upon  all  possible  sub- 
jects, read  this  Essay  Tovcards  the  Inttrprt' 
iation  of  Nature.    It  does,  indeed,  interpret 
nature,  and  man  too,  in  a  fashion  which,  to 
the  best  of  my  knowledge,  is  thoroughly 
original.    And  the  book  is  distinguished  not 
more  by  originality  than  by  piety,  earnest- 
ness, and  eloquence.    Its  autoor  is  an  en- 
thusiastic Christian  j  and  indeed  his  peculiar 
views  in  metaphysics  and  science  are  founded 
upon  his  interpretation  of  certain  passages 
in  the  New  Testament.    It  is  from  the  sacM 
volume  that  he  derives  his  theory  that  man 
is  at  present  dead.    The  work  appears  Hkelj 
to  appeal  to  a  Umited  circle  of  readers ;  U 
will  oe  understood  and  appreciated  by  ^w« 
Though  its  style  is  clear,  the  abstrusenets 
of  the  subjects  discussed  and  the  transoen* 
dental  scope  of  its  author,  make  ^e  train  of 
thought  often  difficult  to  follow.    Possibly 
the  fault  is  not  in  the  book,  but  in  the  reader: 

Eossibly  it  may  result  firom  the  book  having 
eenread  rapidly  and  while  pressed  by  many 
other  concerns;  but  there  seems  to  me  a 
certain  want  of  clearness  and  sharpness  of 
presentment  about  it  The  great  princi^ 
maintained  is  indeed  set  forth  with  nnmis- 
takable  force ;  but,  it  is  hard  to  say  bow, 
there  appears  in  details  a  certain  absence  of 
methoa,  and  what  in  Scotland  is  called  a 
drundiness  of  style.  There  is  a  good  deal  of 
repetition  too;  but  for  thai  one  is  nthts 
thankful  than  otherwise ;  for  the  gr^  ides 
of  the  deadness  of  man  and  the  lifb  and 
spirituality  of  nature  grows  much  betttr  de* 
mied,  and  is  grasped  more  completely  and 
intelligently,  as  we  come  upon  it  over  and 
over  again,  put  in  many  dincrent  waya  snd 
with  ^r^t  variety  of  iUustratioa.  U  it  s 
humiliating  confession   for  a   reviewer  to 
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make,  but,  to  say  the  truth,  I  do  not  know 
what  to  make  of  this  book.  If  its  author 
should  succeed  in  indoctrinating  the  race 
with  his  views,  he  will  produce  an  intellect- 
ual revolution.  Every  man  who  thinks  at 
all  will  be  constrainea  for  the  remainder  of 
Ms  days  (I  must  not  say  of  his  life)  to  think 
upon  all  subjects  quite  dififerently  from  what 
he  has  ever  hitherto  thought.  As  for  read- 
ers for  amusement,  and  for  all  readers  who 
do  not  choose  to  read  what  cannot  be  read 
without  some  mental  effort,  they  will  cer- 
tainly find  the  first  half-dozen  pages  of  this 
work  quite  sufficient  for  them.  Without 
pretenmng  to  follow  the  author's  views  into 
the  vast  number  of  details  into  which  they 
reach,  I  shall  endeavor  in  a  short  compass 
to  draw  the  great  lines  of  them. 

There  is  an  interesting  introduction,  which 
gradually  prepares  us  for  the  announcement 
of  the  startling  fact,  that  all  men  hitherto 
have  been  entirely  mistaken  in  their  belief 
both  as  to  themselves  and  the  universe  which 
surrounds  them.  It  is  first  impressed  upon 
us  that  things  may  be  in  themselves  very 
different  indeed  from  that  which  they  appear 
to  us :  that  phenomenon  may  be  something 
far  apart  from  actual  being.  Yet  though 
our  conceptions,  whether  given  by  sense  or 
intellect,  ao  not  correspond  with  the  truth 
of  things,  still  they  are  the  elements  £rom 
which  truth  is  to  be  gathered.  The  follow- 
ing passage,  which  occurs  near  the  begin- 
ning of  the  introduction,  is  the  sharp  end  of 
the  wedge  :— 


« 


All  ndrnnco  in  knowledge  is  a  deliverance 
of  man  from  himself.  Slowly  and  painfolly  wo 
learn  that  ho  is  not  the  measnro  of  truth,  that 
the  fact  may  bo  very  different  from  the  appear- 
ance to  him.  The  leeson  is  hard,  bat  the  reward 
is  great.  So  ho  escapes  from  illusion  and  error, 
fh>m  ignorance  and  failure.  Directing  his 
thonghts  and  energies  no  lonser  according  to 
his  own  impressions,  bat  according  to  tho  tmth 
of  things,  ho  6nds  himself  in  possession  of  an 
unimaginable  power  alike  of  understanding  and 
of  acting.  To  a  traly  marvellous  extent  lio  is 
tho  lord  of  nature. 

"  Bat  tho  conditions  of  this  lordship  are  in- 
exorable. They  are  tho  surrender  of  preposses- 
sions, the  abandonment  of  assamption,  tho  con- 
fession of  ignorance :  the  open  eyo  and  the 
humble  heart.  Hence  in  all  passing  from  error 
to  truth  we  learn  something  respecting  ourselves, 
as  well  as  something  respecting  tho  object  of  our 
study.  Simultaneously  with  oar  better  knowl- 
edge we  recognize  tho  reason  of  oor  ignorance, 
and  perceive  what  defect  on  our  part  has  caused 
us  to  think  wronglv. 

"  Either  the  world  is  such  as  it  appears  to  us, 
or  it  is  not.  If  it  be  not,  there  must  l>e  some 
condition  affecting  ourselves  which  modifies 
tho  impression  we  receive  from  it.  And  tliis 
condition  most  be  operative  upon  all  mankind ; 


it  must  relate  to  man  as  a  whole  rather  than  to 
individual  men." 

Thus  does  the  author  lay  down  the  simple 
general  principle  from  which  he  is  speedily 
to  draw  conclusions  so  startling.  Nothing 
can  be  more  innocuous  than  all  this.  Every 
one  must  agree  in  it.  Now  come  the  fur- 
ther steps. 

The  study  of  nature  leads  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  there  is  a  defectiveness  in  man 
which  modifies  his  perception  of  all  external 
things ;  and  that  thus  in  so  far  as  the  actual 
fact  of  the  imiverse  differs  firom  our  impres- 
sion of  it,  the  actual  fact  is  better,  higher, 
more  complete,  than  our  impression  of  it. 
There  are  qualities,  there  is  a  glory  about 
the  universe,  which  our  defective  condition 
prevents  our  seeing  or  discerning.  The  imi- 
verse, or  nature,  is  not  in  itself  such  as  it  is 
to  man's  feeling ;  and  man's  feeling  of  it 
differs  from  the  fact  by^  defect.  All  that  we 
discern  in  the  universe  is  there ;  and  a  greajt 
deal  besides. 

Now,  we  think  of  nature  as  existing  in  a 
certain  way  which  we  call  physical.  We 
call  the  world  the  physical  world.  This 
mode  of  existence  involves  inertness.  That 
which  is  physical  does  not  act,  except  pas- 
sively, as  It  IS  acted  upon.  Inertness  is  in- 
action. That  which  is  inert,  therefore,  dif- 
fers from  that  which  is  not  inert  by  defect. 
The  inert  wants  something  of  being  active. 

Next,  we  have  a  conception  of  another 
mode  of  being  besides  the  inert.  We  con- 
ceive of  being  which  possesses  a  spontaneous 
and  primary  activity.  This  kind  of  being  is 
called  spirituaL  This  kind  of  being  has 
shaken  off  the  reproach  of  inertness.  It  can 
act,  and  originate  action.  The  ph3r8ical  thus 
differs  from  the  spiritual  (as  regards  inert- 
ness) by  defect.  The  physical  wants  some- 
thing  of  being  spirituaL 

So  far,  my  reader,  we  do  not  of  necessity 
start  back  from  any  thing  our  author  teaches 
us.  Quite  true,  we  think  of  matter,  a  kind 
of  being  which  can  do  nothina  of  itsel£ 
Quite  true,  we  think  of  spirit,  a  kind  of  be- 
ing which  can  do.  And  no  doubt  that  which 
is  able  to  do  is  (quoad  hoc)  a  higher  and 
more  noble  kind  of  being  than  that  which 
cannot  do,  but  only  be  done  to.  But  re- 
member here,  I  do  not  admit  that  in  this 
point  lies  the  differentia  between  matter  and 
spirit  I  do  not  grant  that  by  taking  from 
matter  the  reproach  of  inertness,  you  would 
make  it  spirit.  The  essential  difference 
seems  to  me  not  to  lie  there.  We  could 
conceive  of  matter  as  capable  of  originating 
action,  and  yet  as  matenoL  This  is  hy  the 
by — but  now  be  on  your  guard.  Here  is  our 
author's  great  discovery— 

It  is  man*s  defectiveness  whic^  makes  him 
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fed  the  world  as  thus  defective.  Nature  is 
really  not  inert,  though  it  appears  so  to  man. 
We  have  been  wont  to  tmnk  that  nature, 
the  uniyerse,  is  inert  or  physical ;  that  man 
is  not  inert  or  spirituaL  Now,  there  is  no 
doubt  at  all  that  there  is  inertness  some- 
where. Here  are  the  two  things,  man  and  na- 
ture ;  with  which  thing  does  the  inertness  lie  P 
Our  author  maintains  that  it  lies  with  man, 
not  with  nature.  Science  has  proved  to  us 
that  nature  is  not  inert.  As  tnere  is  inert- 
ness somewhere,  and  as  it  is  not  in  nature, 
of  course  the  conclusion  is  that  it  is  in  man. 
Inertness  is  in  the  phenomenon  i  that  is,  in 
nature  as  it  appears  to  us.  There  cannot  be 
any  question  tnat  nature  seems  tons  to  h^ 
inert.  But  the  author  of  this  book  declares 
that  this  inertness,  though  in  the  phenome- 
non, is  not  in  the  fact.  Nature  looks  in- 
ert;  it  IS  not  inert.  How  does  the  notion 
of  inertness  come  at  all,  then  ?  Now  comes 
the  very  essence  of  the  new  theory ;  I  give 
it  in  its  author's  words  : — 

"  The  inertness  is  introduced  by  roan.  He 
perceives  defect  without  him,  only  liecause  there 
IS  defect  within  him. 

"  To  be  inert  has  the  sanne  meaning  as  to  bo 
dead.  So  we  speak  of  nature,  thinking  it  to  be 
inert,  as  '  dead  matter.'  To  say  that  roan  in- 
troduces inertness  into  nature,  implies  a  dead- 
ness  in  him :  it  is  to  say  that  he  wants  life.  This 
is  the  proposition  which  is  affirmed.  This  con- 
dition which  wo  call  our  life,  is  not  the  true  life 
of  man. 

"The  book  that  has  had  greater  influence 
upon  the  world  than  all  others,  diflfcrs  from  all 
others,  in  affirming  that  man  wants  life,  and  in 
making  that  Btntement  the  basis  of  all  that  it 
contains  respecting  the  post  and  present  and  fa- 
tare  of  mankind. 

"Science  thus  pays  homage  to  the  Bible. 
What  tliat  book  has  declared  as  if  with  author- 
ity, so  long  ago,  she  has  at  last  dccyphered  on 
the  page  of  nature.  This  is  not  man's  true 
life.'^ 

And  who  is  there  who  can  doubt,  looking 
at  man  as  he  is  now,  and  then  thinking  of 
what  he  is  to  be  in  another  world,  that  there 
is  about  him,  now,  great  defect  ?  There  is 
truly  much  wanting  which  it  is  hoped  will 
one  day  be  supplied.  What  shall  we  call 
this  lacking  thing — this  one  thing  lacking 
whose  absence  is  felt  in  every  fibre  of  our  be- 
ing P  Our  author  chooses  to  call  it  life ;  I  am 
doubtful  with  how  much  felicity  or  natund- 
ness  of  expression.  Of  course  we  all  know 
that  in  the  New  Testament  life  does  not 
mean  merely  existence  continued;  eternal  life 
does  not  mean  merely  existence  continued 
forever;  it  means  the  highest  and  purest 
form  of  our  bdng  continued  forever  ;-*hap- 
piness  and  holiness  continued  forever.  We 
know,  too,  that  holy  Scripture  describes  the 
step  taken  by  any  man  in  becoming  an  ear- 
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nest  believer  in  Christ,  as  ''passing  from 
death  to  life ; "  we  remember  such  a  text  as 
"This  is  life  eternal,  that  they  may  know 
Thee,  the  only  true  God,  and  Jesus  Christ 
whom  thou  hast   sent."    We  know  that  a 
general  name  for  the  Gospel,  which  graspa 
Its  grand  characteristics,  is  •*  The  Word  of 
Life ; "  and  that,  in  religious  phrase,  Chris- 
tianity is  concerned  with  the  revealing,  the 
implanting,  the  sustaining,  the  crowning,  of 
a  certain  oetter  life.    Nor  is  it  difficmtto 
trace  out  such  analogies  between  natural  and 
spiritual  death,  between  natural  and  spirit- 
ual life,  as  tend  to  prove  that  spiritual  U£e 
and  death  are  not  spoken  of  in  Scripture 
merely  as  the  strongest  words  which  could 
be  employed,  but  that  there  is  a  further  and 
deeper  meaning  in  their  constant  use.    But  I 
do  not  see  any  gain  in  forcing  figurative  lan- 
guage into  a  literal  use.    Ever>%ody  knows 
what  life  and  death,  in  ordinary  language, 
imply.    Life  means  sensibility,  conscious- 
ness, capacity  of  acting,  union  with  the  liv- 
ing.   Death  means  senselessness,  helpless- 
ness, separation.    No  doubt  we  may  trace 
analogies,  very  close  and  real,  between  the 
natural  and  the  spiritual  life  and  death. 
But  still  they  are  no  more  than  analogies. 
You  do  not  identify  the  physical  with  the 
spiritual.    And  it  is  felt  by  all  that  the  usr 
of  the  words  in  a  spiritual  sense  is  a  figura- 
tive use.    To  the  common  understanding,  a 
man  is  living,  when  he  breathes  and  feels 
and  moves.    He  is  dead  when  he  ceases  to 
do  all  that.    And  it  is  a  mere  twisting  of 
words  £rom  their  understood  sense  to  sav  that 
in  reality,  and  without  a  figure,  a  breatnii^, 
feeling,  moving  man  is  dead,  because  he 
lacks  some  spiritual  qualitv,  however  great 
its  value  may  be.    It  may  be  a  very  vahu* 
ble  quality ;  it  may  be  worth  more  than  life} 
but  it  is  not  life,  as  men  understand  it  s  and 
as  words  have  no  meaning  at  all  except  that 
which  men  agree  to  give  these  armtrazy 
sounds,  it  matters  not  at  all  that  this  higher 
(juality  is  what  you  may  call  true  life,  better 
life,  real  life.    If  you  enlarge  the  meaning 
of  the  word  life  to  include,  in  addition  to 
what  is  generally  understood  by  it,  a  higher 
power  of  spiritual  action  and  discernment, 
why,  all  that  can  be  said  is,  that  yoa  under- 
stand by  life  something  quite  different  ftnm 
men  in  general.    If  I  choose  to  enlarge  iim 
meaning  of  the  word  black  to  include  idUl^ 
of  course  I  might  say  with  truth  (relativity 
to  myself)  that  white  forms  the  usual  ^o^ 
ing  of  clergymen.    K  I  extend  the  meaain^ 
of  the  word  jTa^  to  mean  slow,  I  might  bold^ 
declare  that  the  Great  Northern  expreaa  ia  % 
slow  train.    And  the  entire  result  of  audi 
use  of  language  would  be,  that  no  mortil 
would  understand  what  I  meant. 
Thus  it  is,  that  I  demur  to  any  authoi'ii 
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nght  to  tell  me  tliat  such  and  Buch  a  thing 
is»  or  is  not,  **  the  true  life  of  man." 

And  when  he  says  *'  that  man  wants  life, 
means  that  the  true  life  of  man  is  of  another 
kind  from  this,"  I  reply  to  him,  tell  me,  what 
is  the  blesshig  man  needs ;  tell  me  above  all, 
where  and  how  he  is  to  get  it :  but  as  to  its 
name,  I  really  do  not  care  what  you  call  it,  so 
you  call  it  by  some  name  that  people  will 
understand.  Call  it  so  that  people  will  know 
what  you  mean — Salvation,  Glory,  Happi- 
ness, Holiness,  Redemption,  or  what  else  you 
please.  Do  not  mystify  us  by  saying  we 
Vfant  lifty  and  then,  when  we  are  startled  by 
the  perfectly  intelligible  assertion,  edge  off 
by  explaining  that  by  life  you  mean  some- 
thing quite  different  from  what  we  do.  There 
is  no  good  in  thcd.  If  I  were  to  declare  that 
this  evening,  before  I  sleep,  I  shall  cross  the 
Atlantic  and  go  to  America,  my  readers 
would  think  the  statement  a  sufficiently  ex- 
traordinary one ;  but  if,  after  thus  surprising 
them,  I  went  on  to  explain  that  by  the  At- 
lantic I  did  not  mean  the  ocean,  nor  by 
America  the  western  continent,  but  that  the 
Atlantic  meant  the  village  green,  and  Amer- 
ica the  squire's  house  on  the  other  side  of  it, 
I  should  justly  gain  credit  for  a  very  silly 
mystification.  As  Nicholas  Nickleby  very 
iustly  remarked.  If  Dotheboy's  Hall  is  not  a 
hall,  why  call  it  one  ?  Mr.  Squeers,  in  his 
reply,  no  doubt  stated  the  law  of  the  case : 
If  a  man  chooses  to  call  his  house  an  island, 
what  is  to  hinder  him?  If  the  author  of 
Man  and  his  Dwelling  Place  means  to  tell  us 
onl;r  that  we  want  some  sniritual  capacity, 
which  it  pleases  him  to  call  life,  but  which 
not  one  man  in  a  million  understands  by  that 
word,  is  he  not  amusing  himself  at  our  ex- 
pense by  telling  us  we  want  lifef  We  know 
what  we  mean  by  being  dead:  our  author 
means  something  quite  different.  Let  him 
speak  for  himseli : 

"  That  man  wants  life  means  that  the  trao  life 
of  man  U  of  another  kind  from  this.  It  corre- 
sponds to  that  true,  absolute  Being  which  he  as 
he  now  is  cannot  know. 

"  Ue  cannot  know  it  because  he  is  oat  of  re- 
lation with  it.  This  is  his  deadkess.  To 
know  it  is  to  hare  life." 

yes,TesidcT~^his  ishis  deadness!  Some- 
thing, that  is,  which  no  plain  mortal  would 
ever  understand  by  the  word.  When  I  told 
jTOu,  a  lon^  time  ago,  that  this  book  taught 
that  man  is  dead  and  nature  living,  was  Sits 
'  what  the  words  conveyed  to  you  ? 

Still,  though  there  may  be  something  not 
natural  in  the  word,  the  author's  meaning  is 
a  broad  and  explicit  one.  For  the  want  of 
(hat  which  he  calls  our  true  life  (he  main- 
tains) utterly  distorts  and  deforms  tnis  world 
to  our  view.  Here  is  his  statement  as  to  the 
things  which  surround  us : 
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"  There  is  not  a  physical  world  and  a  spirit- 
ual world  besides ;  bat  the  spirittml  world  wlifch 
alone  is  is  physical  to  man,  the  physical  being  the 
mode  in  which  man,  iy  his  dpfectiveness,  perceives 
the  spiritual.  We  feci  a  pliysical  world  to  be : 
that  which  is  is  the  spiritual  world." 

The  phenomenon,  that  is,  is  physical :  the 
fact  is  spiritual.  A  tree  looks  to  us  material, 
because  we  want  life :  if  we  had  life,  we 
should  see  that  it  is  spiritual.  Heally,  there 
is  no  such  thing  as  matter.  Our  own  defec- 
tiveness makes  us  fancy  that  to  be  material 
which  in  truth  is  spiritual.  So  I  was  misin- 
terpreting the  author,  when  I  said  that  all 
we  see  in  nature  is  there,  and  a  great  deal 
more.  The  defect  in  us,  it  appears,  not  only 
subtracts  from  nature,  it  transforms  it.  Not 
merely  do  we  fail  to  discern  that  which  is  in 
nature,  we  do  actually  discern  that  which  is 
not  in  nature. 

And  to  be  delivered  from  all  this  dcadness 
and  delusion,  what  we  have  to  do  is  to  betake 
ourselves  to  the  Saviour.  Christianity  is  a 
system  which  starts  from  the  fundamental 
principle  that  man  is  dead,  and  "proposes  to 
make  him  alive.  Under  its  working  man 
gains  true  life,  otherwise  called  eternal  life ; 
and  in  gaining  that  life  he  finds  himself  ipso 
facto  conveyed  into  a  spiritual  world.  This 
world  ceases  to  be  physical  to  him,  and  be- 
comes spirituaL 

Such  are  the  great  lines  of  the  new  theory 
as  to  Man  and  his  Dwelling  Place.  Thus 
does  our  author  interpret  nn ture.  I  trust  and 
believe  that  I  have  not  in  any  way  misrepre- 
sented or  caricatured  his  opinions.  His  /n- 
troduction  sets  out  in  outline  the  purport  of 
the  entire  book.  The  remainder  of  toe  vol- 
ume is  given  to  carrying  out  these  opinions 
into  detail,  as  they  are  suggested  by  or  as 
thev  affect  the  entire  system  of  things.  It 
is  oivided  into  four  Books.  Book  I.  treats 
Of  Science ;  Book  II.  Of  Philosophy ;  Book 
HL  Of  Bdi^on;  Book  IV.  Of  Ethics ;  and 
the  volume  is  closed  by  four  Dialogues  be- 
tween the  Writer  and  Header,  in  which,  in  a 
desultory  manner,  the  principles  alrcadv  set 
forth  are  further  explained  and  enforced. 

Early  in  the  first  chapter  of  the  Book  Of 
Science,  the  author  anticipates  the  obvious 
objection  to  his  use  of  the  terms  Life  and 
Death.  I  do  not  think  ho  succeeds  in  justi- 
fying the  fashion  in  which  he  employs  them. 
But  let  him  speak  for  himself : 


'*  It  moy  seem  unnatural  to  speak  of  a  con- 
scions  existence  as  a  state  of  death.  But  what 
is  aflSnned  is,  that  a  sensational  existence  such 
as  ours  is  not  the  life  of  Man  ;  that  a  conscious- 
ness ofphysical  life  does  itself  imply  a  sadness. 
The  affirmations  that  we  are  living  men,  and 
thot  roan  has  not  true  and  obsoluto  life,  are  not 
opposed.  Life  is  a  relative  term.  Our  posses- 
sion of  a  conscioos  life  in  relation  to  the  things 
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tliat  wo  feci  around  us,  is  itsolf  the  evidence  of 
man's  defect  of  life  in  a  iiighor  nnd  truer  sense. 
"  Lot  a  similitndo  make  the  thought  more  clear. 
Are  not  wc,  as  individuals,  at  rest,  steadfast  in 
space ;  evidently  bo  to  our  own  consciousness, 
demonstrnbly  so*  in  relation  to  the  objects  around 
us  ?  But  is  man  at  rest  in  space  ?  By  no 
means.  We  are  all  partakers  of  a  motion.  Nay, 
if  we  were  truly  at  rest,  we  could  not  have  this 
relative  steadfastness,  we  should  not  be  at  rest 
to  the  things  around  us :  they  would  fleet  and 
slip  away.  Our  relative  rest,  and  consciousness 
of  steadfastness,  de)>end  upon  our  being  not  at 
rest.  There  are  moving  thmgs,  to  which  he  onl  v 
can  be  steadfast  who  is  moving  too.  Even  such 
is  the  life  of  which  we  haTe  consciousness.  We 
have  a  life  in  relation  to  these  physical  things, 
because  man  wants  life.  True  life  in  man  would 
alter  his  relation  to  them.  They  could  not  be 
the  realities  any  more :  he  could  not  have  a  life 
in  them.  As  rest  to  moving  things  is  not  truly 
rest,  but  motion ;  so  life  to  inert  things  is  not 
truly  life,  but  dcadness. 

Very  ingeniously  thouglit  out :  very  skill- 
fblly  put,  with  probably  Uie  only  illustration 
which  would  go  on  all  fours.  But  to  me  all 
this  is  extremely  unsatisfactory:  and  un- 
satisfactory in  a  much  farther  sense  than 
merely  that  it  is  using  terms  in  a  non-natu- 
ral sense.  I  know,  of  course,  that  to  look 
at  nature  through  blue  spectacles  will  make 
nature  blue ;  but  I  cannot  see  that  to  look  at 
nature  through  dead  eyes  should  make  nature 
dead.  I  see  no  proof  that  nature,  in  fact,  is 
living  and  active,  though  it  admittedly  looks 
inert  and  dead.  And  1  can  discover  nothing 
more  than  a  daring  assertion,  in  the  state- 
ment that  we  are  dead,  and  that  we  project 
our  own  deadness  upon  living  nature.  I 
cannot  see  how  to  the  purest  and  most  ele- 
vated of  beings,  a  tree  should  look  less  solid 
than  it  does  to  me.  I  cannot  discover  how 
greater  purity  of  heart,  and  more  entire 
faith  in  Christ,  should  turn  this  material 
world  into  a  world  of  spirit.  I  doubt  the 
doctrine  that  spirit  in  itself,  as  usually  under- 
stood (apart  from  its  power  of  originating 
action)  is  a  higher  and  holier  existence  than 
matter.  It  seems  to  me  that  very  much 
from  a  wrons  idea  that  it  is,  come  those 
vague,  unreal,  intan^ble  notions  as  to  the 
Christian  heaven,  which  do  so  much  to  make 
it  a  chilly,  unattractive  thing,  to  human 
wishes  and  hopes.  It  is  hard  enough  for  us 
to  feel  the  reality  of  the  things  beyond  the 
ffrave,  without  having  the  additiontd  stum- 
oling-block  cast  in  our  way,  of  being  told 
that  truly  there  is  nothing  real  there  for  us 
to  feel.  As  for  the  following  eloquent  pas- 
sage, in  which  our  author  subsequently  re- 
turns to  the  justification  of  his  great  doctrine, 
no  more  need  be  said  than  that  it  is  rhetoric, 
not  logic :-» 

''That  man  has  not  his  tme  life,  most  havo 


taken  him  long  to  learn.  All  our  prepotios- 
sions,  all  our  natural  convictions,  are  opposed 
to  that  belief.  If  these  activities,  these  povter», 
these  capacities  of  enjoyment  and  suflformg,  this 
consciousness  of  free  will,  this  command  of  the 
material  world,  be  not  life,  what  is  life  1  What 
more  do  we  want  to  make  us  truly  man  1  Tliia 
is  the  feeling  that  has  held  man  captive,  and 
biassed  all  their  thoughts  so  that  they  could  not 
perceive  what  they  themselves  were  saying. 

"  Yet  the  sad  undercurrent  has  beliedthe  boast. 
From  all  aces  and  all  lands  the  cry  of  angui«h, 
the  prayer  for  life  unconscious  of  itself,  has  gone 
up  to  heaven.  In  groans  and  curses,  in  despair 
and  cruel  rage,  man  pours  out  his  secret  to  the 
universe ;  writing  it  in  blood,  and  lust,  and  sav- 
age wrong,  upon  the  fair  bosom  of  the  earth  ; 
he  alone  not  knowing  what  ho  does.  If  this  be 
the  life  of  man,  what  is  his  death  1 

• 

Ko  doubt  this  would  form  a  very  eloquent 
and  effective  paragraph  in  a  popular  sermon. 
But  in  a  philosopnic  treatise,  where  an  au- 
thor is  tied  to  the  severely  precise  use  of 
terms,  and  where  it  will  not  do  to  call  a 
thing  death  merely  because  it  is  very  bad, 
nor  call  a  thing  life  because  it  is  very  good, 
the  argument  appears  to  have  but  little 
weight. 

You  must  see,  intelligent  reader,  that  one 
thing  which  we  are  entitled  to  require  our 
author  to  satisfactorily  prove,  is  the  fact  that 
nature  is  not  inert,  as  it  appears  to  man.  If 
you  can  make  it  certain  that  nature  is  living 
and  active,  tiien,  no  doubt,  some  explana- 
tion will  l)e  needful  as  to  how  it  comes  to 
look  so  different  to  us ;  though,  even  then, 
I  do  not  see  that  it  necessarily  follows  that 
the  inertness  is  to  be  supposed  to  exist  in 
ourselves.  But  unless  the  author  can  prove 
that  nature  is  not  inert,  he  has  no  foun- 
dation to  build  on.  He  states  three  ar^ 
menta.  from  wWch  he  derives  the  gnmd  pna- 
aple  :— 

"  1.  Inertness  necessarily  belonss  to  all  phe- 
nomena. That  which  is  only  fJi  to  be,  an4 
does  not  truly  or  absolutely  exist,  romt  have 
tlie  character  of  inaction.  It  must  be  felt  aa  pa»» 
sive.  A  phenomena  must  be  inert  ftecouje  t^  tt 
a  phenomena.  We  cannot  ai^ue  from  inenaesa 
in  that  which  appears  to  us,  to  inertnesss  in  that 
which  IS.  Of  whatsoever  kind  the  essence  of  n^ 
tare  may  be,  if  it  be  unknown,  the  phenomeaiNi 
must  be  equally  inert.  We  have  no  grouttd, 
therefore,  in  the  inertness  which  wo  feel,  foirai 
firming  of  nature  that  it  i»  inert.  We  must  hA 
it  so,  by  virtue  of  our  known  relation  to  it,  m 
not  perceiving  its  essence. 

"2.  The  question,  therefore,  rests  ontinfy 
upon  its  own  evidence.  Since  we  have  no  reasos^ 
from  the  inertness  of  the  phenomenal,  for  infers 
ring  the  inertness  of  the  essential,  can  we  know 
whether  that  essential  be  inert  or  not !  We  caa 
know.  Inertness,  as  being  absolutely  inactioiL 
cannot  belong  to  that  which  trul^  is.  JSeing  wA 
absolute  inaction  are  contranes.      Inertness, 
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therefore,  must  be  a  property  bj  which  the  phe- 
nomenal differs  from  the  essential  or  absolate. 
**  3.  Again  nature  does  act :  it  acts  upon  us, 
or  we  could  not  perceive  it  at  all.  The  true 
being  Of  nature  is  active  therefore.  That  we 
feel  It  otherwise  shows  that  we  do  not  feel  it  as 
it  is.  We  must  look  for  the  source  of  n&ture's 
apparent  or  felt  inertness  in  man's  condition. 
Never  should  man  have  thou^^ht  to  iudge  of 
nature  without  remembering  his  own  defective- 
ness. 

Such  are  the  grounds  upon  which  rests  the 
belief,  that  nature  is  not  inert.  It  appears 
to  me  that  there  is  little  force  in  them.  To 
a  great  extent  they  are  mere  assumptions 
and  assertions ;  and  any  thing  the^  con- 
tain in  the  nature  of  argument  is  easily  an- 
swered. 

First :  Why  must  every  phenomenon  be 
felt  as  inert  ?  Why  must  a  *'  phenomenon 
be  inert  because  it  is  a  phenomenon  ?  "  I 
cannot  see  why.  We  know  nothing  but  phe- 
nomenon ;  that  is,  things  as  they  appear  to 
us.  Where  did  we  get  the  ideas  of  me  and 
activity,  if  not  from  phenomena?  Many 
things  appear  to  us  to  nave  life  and  activity. 
That  isy  there  are  phenomena  which  are  not 
inert. 

Secondly :  Wherefore  should  we  conclude 
that  the  phenomenon  differs  essentially  from 
the  fact?  The  phenomenon  is  the  fact  as 
discerned  by  us.  And  granting  that  our  de- 
fectiveness forbids  our  naving  a  full  and  com- 
plete discernment  of  the  fact,  why  should 
we  doubt  that  our  discernment  is  right  so 
far  as  it  goesf  It  is  incomparably  more 
likely  that  things  (not  individual  things,  but 
the  entire  system,  I  mean)  are  what  they 
seem,  than  tnat  they  are  not.  Why  believe 
we  are  gratuitously  and  needlessly  deluded  ? 
Ood  made  the  imiverse ;  he  placed  us  in  it ; 
be  gave  us  powers  whereby  to  discern  it. 
Is  it  reasonable  to  think  that  he  did  so  in  a 
£ubion  so  blundering  or  so  deceitful  that  we 
can  only  discern  it  wrong  ?  And  if  nature 
seems  inert,  is  not  the  rational  conclusion 
that  it  t>  so  ? 

Thirdly:  Why  cannot*' inertness,  as  being 
absolute  inaction,  belong  to  that  which  truly 
is?"  Why  cannot  a  thing  exist  without 
doing  any  thing  ?  Is  not  that  just  what  mil- 
lions of  things  actually  do  ?  Or  if  you  in- 
tend to  twist  the  meaning  of  the  substantive 
Terb,  and  to  say  that  merely  to  be  is  to  do 
something, — ^that  simply  to  exist  is  a  certain 
form  of  exertion  and  action, — ^I  shall  grant, 
of  course,  that  nothing  whatever  that  exists 
is  in  that  sense  inert ;  but  I  shall  affirm  that 
you  use  the  word  inert  in  quite  a  different 
sense  from  the  usual  one.  And  in  that  ex- 
treme and  non-natural  sense  of  the  word,  the 
phenomenon  is  no  more  inert  than  is  the  es- 
sence.   Certainly  things  seem  to  us  to  be; 
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and  if  just  to  be  is  to  be  active,  then  no  pbe- 
nomenon  is  inert ;  no  single  thing  discerned 
by  us  appears  to  be  inert. 

Fourthly :  I  grant  that  "  nature  does  act 
upon  us,  or  we  could  not  perceive  it  at  alL" 
But  then  I  maintain  that  this  kind  of  action 
is  not  action  as  men  understand  the  word. 
This  kind  of  action  is  (juite  consistent  with 
the  general  notion  of  inertness.  A  thing 
may  be  inert,  as  mankind  understand  the 
word;  and  also  active,  as  the  author  of 
this  work  understands  the  word.  To  dis- 
cern this  sort  of  activity  and  life  in  nature 
we  have  no  need  to  "  pass  from  death  to 
life "  ourselves.  We  simply  need  to  bave 
the  thing  pointed  out  to  us,  and  it  is  seen  at 
once.  It  is  playing  with  words  to  say  that 
nature  acts  upon  us,  or  we  could  not  perceive 
it.  When  you  stand  before  a  tree,  and  look 
at  it,  it  does  act  in  so  far  as  that  it  depicts 
itself  upon  your  retina ;  but  that  action  is 
quite  consistent  with  wbat  we  understand  by 
inertness.  It  does  not  matter  whether  you 
say  your  eye  takes  hold  of  the  tree,  or  that 
the  tree  takes  hold  of  your  eye.  When  you 
hook  a  trout  you  may  say  either  that  you 
catch  the  fish,  or  that  the  fish  catches  you. 
Is  the  alternative  worth  fighting  about? 
Which  is  the  natural  way  of  speaking :  to 
say  that  the  man  sees  the  tree,  or  that  the  tree 
shows  itself  to  the  man  ?  All  the  activity 
which  our  author  claims  for  nature  goes  no 
farther  than  that.  Our  reply  is  that  that  is 
not  activity  at  alL  If  that  is  all  he  contends 
for,  we  Rrant  it  at  once ;  and  we  say  that  it  is 
not  in  tne  faintest  de^ee  inconsistent  with 
the  fact  of  nature's  being  inert,  as  that  word 
is  understood.  You  come  and  tell  me  that 
Mr.  Smith  has  just  passed  your  window  ^y- 
ing,  I  say  no ;  I  saw  him ;  he  was  not  fly- 
ing but  walking.  Ah,  you  reply,  I  hold  that 
walking  is  an  inchoate  fl>'ing ;  it  is  a  rudi- 
mentai^r  flying,  the  lowest  form  of  flying ; 
and  therefore  I  maintain  that  he  flew  past 
the  window.  '  My  friend,  I  answer,  if  it  be 
any  satisfaction  to  use  words  in  that  way, 
do  so  and  rejoice ;  only  do  not  expect  *any 
human  being  to  understand  what  you  mean ; 
and  beware  of  the  lunatic  asylum. 

Why,  I  ask  again,  are  we  to  crv  down  man 
for  the  sake  of  crying  up  nature  ?  Why  are 
we  to  depreciate  the  dweller  that  we  may 
magnify  tne  dwelling-place  ?  Is  not  man  (to 
say  the  least)  one  of  the  works  of  God  ? 
Did  not  God  make  both  man  and  nature  ? 
And  does  not  Revelation  (which  our  author 
holds  in  so  deep  reverence)  teach  that  man  was 
the  last  and  noblest  of  the  handiworks  of  the 
Creator  ?  And  thus  it  is  that  I  do  not  hesitate 
to  answer  such  a  question  as  that  which  fol- 
lows, and  to  answer  it  contrariwise  to  what  the 
author  expects.  It  is  from  the  human  soul 
that  glory  andmeaning  are  projected  upon  in* 
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animate  nature.  To  Newton,  and  to  New- 
ton's dog,  the  outward  creation  was  phys- 
ically the  same;  to  the  apprehension  of 
Newton  and  of  Newton's  dog,  now  different ! 
Hear  the  author : — 

"  To  this  clear  issoe  the  case  is  hroaght : 
Man  does  introdace  into  nature  something  Kom 
himself :  cither  the  inertness,  the  no^tive  qaality, 
the  defect,  or  the  beauty,  the  meanmg,  tlie  glory. 
Either  that  whereby  the  world  is  noble  comes 
from  ourselves,  or  that  whereby  it  is  mean ;  that 
which  it  has,  or  that  which  it  wants.  Can  it  be 
doubtful  which  it  is  1  " 

Not  in  the  least  Oire  me  the  rational 
and  immortal  man,  made  in  God's  image, 
rather  than  the  grandest  oak  which  the  Jime 
sunbeams  will  be  warming  when  you  read 
this,  my  friend — ^rather  than  the  most  ma- 
jestic mountain  which  by  and  by  will  be 
purple  with  the  heather.  Beason,  immor- 
tality, loye,  and  faith,  are  things  liker  God 
than  ever  so  many  cubit  feet  of  granite,  than 
ever  so  many  loads  of  timber.  "  Behold," 
says  Archer  Butler,  **  we  stand  alone  in  the 
universe !  Earth,  air  and  ocean  can  show  us 
nothing  so  awful  as  we ! " 

You  fancy,  says  our  author,  that  Nature  is 
inert,  because  it  goes  on  in  so  constant  and 
unvarying  a  course.  You  know,  says  he, 
what  conscious  exertion  it  cost  you  to  pro- 
duce physical  changes ;  you  can  trace  no  such 
exertion  in  nature.  You  would  beleive,  says 
he,  that  nature  is  active,  but  for  the  fact  that 
her  doings  are  all  conformed  to  laws  that 
you  can  trace.  B  ut  in  variableness,  heinain- 
tains,  is  no  proof  of  inaction.  **  Right  Ac- 
tion is  invariable ;  Right  Action  is  abso- 
lutely conformed  to  law.  Why,  therefore 
should  not  the  secret  of  nature's  invariable- 
ness  be,  not  passiveness,  but  rightness?" 
The  unchanging  uniformity  of  nature's  course 
proves  her  holmess — her  willing,  unvarying 
obedience  to  the  Divine  law.  "  The  in  vari- 
ableness of  nature  bespeaks  holiness  as  its 
cause." 

May  we  not  think  upon  all  this  (not  dog- 
matically) in  some  sucn  fashion  as  this  ? 

Which  is  likelier : 

1.  That  nature  has  it  in  her  power  to  vary 
£rom  the  well-known  laws  of  nature ;  that 
she  could  disobey  God  if  she  pleased ;  but 
that  she  is  so  holy  that  she  could  not  think 
of  such  a  thing,  and  so  through  all  ages  has 
never  swerved  once.  Or, 
.  2.  That  nature  is  bound  by  laws  which 
she  has  not  the  power  to  disobey ;  that  she 
is  what  she  looVs,  an  inanimate,  passive, 
inert  thing,  actuated,  as  her  sotd  and  will, 
by  the  will  of  the  Creator  P 
^  And  to  aid  in  considering  which  alterna- 
tive is  the  likelier,  let  it  be  remembered  that 
Revelation  teaches  that  this  is  a  fallen  world ; 


that  experience  proves  that  this  world  is  not 
managed  upon  any  system  of  optimism ;  that 
in  this  creation  things  are  constantly  gota^ 
wrong ;  and  especiaUy  that  all  Idstor}'  gives 
no  account  of  an^  mere  creature  whose  wHl 
was  free  to  do  either  good  or  ill ;  and  vet 
who  did  not  do  ill  frequently.  Is  it  Ukely  that 
to  all  this  there  is  one  entire  exception ;  one 
thing,  and  that  so  laree  a  thing  as  all  inani- 
mate nature,  perfectly  obedient,  perfectly 
holy,  perfectly  right — and  all  by  its  own  free 
will  P  I  Rrant  there  is  somethu^  tondusg 
in  the  author's  eloquent  words : — 

**  Because  she  is  right.  Nature  is  oars ;  more 
truly  ours  than  we  ourselves.  We  turn  from  the 
inward  ruin  to  the  outwanl  glory  and  marvel  at 
the  contrast.  But  we  need  not  marvel ;  it  is  the 
difference  of  Itfo  and  death  :  piercing  the  dim- 
ness even  of  the  man's  darkened  sense,  jarring 
upon  his  fond  illusion  like  waking  realities  opOQ 
a  dream.  Without  is  living  hoUness,  within  is 
deathly  wrong." 

Let  the  reader,  ever  remembering  that  in 
such  cases  analogy  is  not  argument  but  il* 
lustration — ^that  it  makes  a  doctrine  clearer, 
but  does  not  in  any  degree  confirm  it — read 
the  chapter  entitled  **  Of  the  Illustration 
from  Astronomy."  It  will  tend  to  make  the 
great  doctrine  of  Man  and  his  IhttUing 
Place  comprehensible ;  you  will  see  exactly 
what  it  is,  although  you  may  not  think  it 
true.  As  astronomy  has  transferred  the  ap- 
parent movements  of  the  planets  from  them 
to  ourselves,  so,  says  our  author,  has  science 
transferred  the  seeming  inertness  of  nature 
from  it  to  us.  The  phenomenon  of  nature  is 
physical  and  inert :  the  being  is  spiritual  and 
active  and  holy.  And  if  we  now  seem  to 
have  an  insuperable  conviction  that  man  is 
not  inert  and  that  nature  is  inert,  it  is  not 
stronger  than  our  apparent  consciousness 
that  the  earth  is  unmoving.  Man  lives  un» 
der  illusion  as  to  himself  and  as  to  the  uni- 
verse. Iteason,  indeed,  furnishes  him  with 
the  means  of  correcting  that  illusion ;  but 
in  that  illusion  is  his  want  of  lUe. 
^  Strong^  in  his  conviction  of  the  grand  prin* 
ciple  which  he  has  established,  as  he  con- 
ceives, in  his  first  book,  the  author  in  his 
second  book,  goes  crashing  through  all  sys- 
tems of  philosophy.  His  great  doctnne 
makes  havoc  of  them  all.  All  are  wronff, 
though  each  may  have  some  grain  of  truSi 
in  it.  The  Idealists  are  right  in  so  far  as 
that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  Matter.  Mat- 
ter is  the  vain  imagination  of  man  throufl^ 
his  wrong  idea  of  nature's  inertness,  but  the 
Idealists  are  wrong  if  they  fancy  that  because 
there  is  no  matter,  there  is  nothing  but  mind, 
and  ideas  in  mind. 

Nature,  though  spiritual,  has  a  most  real 
and  separate  existence.  Then  the  Sccpticsare 
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right  in  80  far  as  they  doubt  what  our  au- 
thor thinks  wrong ;  but  they  are  wron^  in 
so  for  as  they  doubt  what  our  author  thinks 
right.  Positivism  is  right  in  so  far  as  it 
teaches  that  we  see  all  things  relatively  to 
ourselves,  and  so  wrongly ;  but  it  is  wrong 
in  teaching  that  what  things  are  in  them- 
selves is  no  concern  of  ours,  and  that  we 
should  live  on  as  though  things  were  what 
they  seem. 

If  it  were  not  that  the  reader  of  Man  and 
his  Dwelling  Place  is  likely,  after  the  shock 
of  the  first  (pand  theory,  that  Man  is  dead 
and  the  Umverse  living,  to  receive  with 
comparative  coolness  any  further  views  set 
out  in  the  book,  however  strange,  I  should 
say  that  probably  the  third  Book,  '*  Of  He- 
licon,'' would  startle  him  more  than  any 
tmng  else  in  the  work.  Although  this  Book 
stands  third  in  the  volume,  it  is  first  both  in 
importance  and  in  chronology.  For  the 
author  tells  us  that  his  views  Of  Beligian 
are  not  deduced  from  the  theoretical  con- 
ceptions already  stated,  but  have  been  drawn 
immediately  from  the  study*  of  Scripture, 
and  that  from  them  the  philosophical  ideas 
arc  mainly  derived.  And  indeed  it  is  per- 
fectly marvellous  what  doctrines  men  will 
find  m  Scripture,  or  deduce  from  Scripture. 
Is  tliere  not  something  curious  in  the  capac- 
ity of  the  human  mind,  while  glancing  along 
the  sacred  volume,  to  find  upon  its  pages 
both  what  suits  its  prevailing  mood  and  its 
firm  conviction  at  the  time  ?  You  feel  buoy- 
ant and  cheerful :  you  open  your  Bible  and 
read  it ;  what  a  cheerful,  hopeful  book  it  is ! 
You  are  depressed  and  anxious :  vou  open 
your  Bible ;  surely  it  was  written  ior  people 
in  your  present  frame  of  mind !  It  is  won- 
derful to  what  a  degree  the  Psalms  especially 
suit  the  mood  and  temper  of  all  kmds  of 
readers  in  every  conceivable  position.  I  can 
imagine  the  poor  suicide,  stealing  towards 
the  peaceful  nver,  and  musing  on  a  verse  of 
a  psalm.  I  can  imagine  the  joyful  man,  on 
the  morning  of  a  marriage  day  which  no 
malignant  relatives  have  embittered,  finding 
a  verse  which  will  seem  like  the  echo  of  his 
cheerful  temper.  And  passing  from  feeling 
to  understanding,  it  is  remarkable  how,  when 
a  man  is  possessed  with  any  strong  belief, 
he  will  find,  as  he  reads  the  Bible,  not  only 
many  things  which  appear  to  him  expressly 
to  confirm  his  view,  but  something  in  the 
entire  tenor  of  what  he  reads  that  appears  to 
harmonize  with  it  I  doubt  not  the  auUior 
of  Man  and  his  Dwdling  Place  can  hardly 
open  the  Bible  at  random  without  chancing 
upon  some  passage  which  he  r^^ards  as  con- 
firmatory of  his  opinions.  I  am  ^uite  sure 
that  to  ordinary  men  his  opinions  will  appear 
flatly  to  conflict  with  the  Bible's  fundamental 
teaching.    It  has  already  been  indicated  in 


this  essay  in  what  sense  the  statements  of 
the  New  Testament  to  the  following  effect 
are  to  be  understood :-« 

"  The  writers  of  the  New  Testament  declare 
man  to  be  dead.  They  speak  of  men  as  not 
having  life,  and  tell  of  a  life  to  bo  given  them. 
If,  therefore,  oar  thoughts  were  truly  conformed 
to  the  New  Testament,  how  could  it  seem  a 
strange  thing  to  us  that  this  state  of  man  should 
be  found  a  state  of  death  ;  how  should  its  very 
words,  re-offirmed  by  science,  excite  our  sur- 
prise? '  Would  it  not  have  oppcarcd  to  us  a 
natural  result  of  the  study  of  nature  to  prove 
man  dead  ?  Miglit  we  not,  if  we  had  truly  ac- 
cepted the  words  of  Scripture,  have  anticipated 
that  it  should  bo  so  ?  For,  if  man  bo  rightly 
called  dead,  should  not  that  condition  have  af- 
fected his  experience,  and  ought  not  a  discovery 
of  that  fact  to  be  tho  issue  of  liis  labors  to  ascer- 
tain his  true  relation  to  the  universe?  Why 
does  it  seem  a  thing  incredible  to  us  that  man 
should  be  really,  actually  dead :  dead  in  such  a 
sense  as  truly  to  affect  his  being,  and  determine 
bis  whole  state  ?  Why  have  we  been  using 
words  which  a£9rm  him  dead  in  our  religious 
speech,  and  feel  startled  at  finding  them  proved 
true  in  another  sphere  of  inquhry  %" 

It  is  indeed  true — ^it  is  a  thin^  to  be  taken 
as  a  fundamental  truth  in  readmg  the  Bible 
—that  in  a  certain  sense  man  is  dead,  and 
is  to  be  made  alive ;  and  the  analogy  which 
obtains  between  natural  death  and  what  in 
theological  language  is  called  spiritual  death, 
is  in  several  respects  so  close  and  accurate 
that  we  feel  that  it  is  something  more  than 
a  strong  flgure  when  the  New  Testament 
says  such  tmngs  as  *'  You  hath  he  quickened 
who  were  deaaio.  trespasses  and  sins."  But 
it  tends  only  to  confusion  to  seek  to  identify 
thin^  so  thoroughly  different  as  natural  and 
spiritual  death.  It  is  trifling  with  a  man  to 
say  to  him  "You  are  dead!"  and  having 
thus  startled  him,  to  go  on  to  explain  that 
you  mean  spiritually  dead.  **  Oh,"  he  will 
reply,  "  I  grant  you  that  I  may  be  dead  in 
that  sense,  and  possibly  that  is  the  more 
important  sense,  but  it  is  not  the  sense  in 
which  words  are  commonly  understood."  I 
can  see,  of  course,  various  points  of  analogy 
between  ordinary  death  and  spiritual  deaUi. 
Does  ordinary  death  render  a  man  insensi- 
ble to  the  presence  of  material  things  P  Then 
spiritual  death  renders  him  heedless  of  spir- 
itual realities,  of  the  presence  of  God,  of  the 
value  of  salvation,  of  the  closeness  of  eter- 
nity. Does  natural  death  appear  in  utter 
helplessness  and  powerlessnessP  So  dots 
spiritual  death  render  a  man  incapable  of 
spiritual  action  and  exertion.  Has  natural 
death  its  essence  in  the  entire  separation  it 
makes  between  dead  and  living  r  So  has 
spiritual  death  its  essence  in  the  separation 
of  the  soul  from  God.  But,  after  all,  these 
things  do  but  show  an  analogy  between  nat- 
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oral  death  and  spiritual :  they  do  not  show 
that  the  things  are  one :  they  do  not  show 
that  in  the  strict  un%uratiTe  use  of  terms 
man's  spiritual  condition  is  one  of  death. 
They  show  that  man's  spiritual  condition  is 
very  like  death ;  that  is  all.  It  is  so  like  as 
quite  to  justify  the  assertion  in  Scripture : 
it  is  not  so  identical  as  to  justify  the  intro> 
duction  of  a  new  philosophical  phrase.  It 
is  perfectly  true  that  Christianity  is  described 
in  Scripture  as  a  means  for  cringing  men 
from  death  to  life;  but  it  is  also  oescribed, 
with  equal  meaning,  as  a  means  for  bring- 
ing men  from  darkness  to  light.  It  is  easy 
to  trace  the  analogy  between  man's  spiritual 
condition  and  the  condition  of  one  in  dark- 
ness—between man's  redeemed  condition 
and  the  condition  of  one  in  light ;  but  surely 
it  would  be  childish  to  announce,  as  a  philo- 
sophical discovery,  that  all  men  are  olind, 
because  they  cannot  see  their  true  interests 
and  the  tmngs  that  most  concern  them. 
They  are  not  blind  in  the  ordinary  sense, 
though  they  may  be  blind  in  a  higher; 
neither  are  they  dead  in  the  ordinary  sense, 
though  they  may  be  in  a  higher.  And  only 
confusion,  and  a  sense  of  being  misled  and 
trifled  with,  can  follow  from  the  pushing 
figure  into  fact  and  trying  to  identify  the 
two. 

Stripping  our  author's  views  of  the  un- 
usual phraseology  in  which  they  are  dis- 
guised, they  do,  so  far  as  regards  the  es- 
sential fact  of  man's  loss  and  redemption, 
coincide  exactly  with  the  orthodox  teaching 
of  the  Church  of  England.  Man  is  bv  na- 
ture and  sinfulness  in  a  spiritual  sense  aead ; 
dead  now,  and  doomed  to  a  worse  death 
hereafter.  By  believing  in  Christ  he  at  once 
obtains  some  share  of  a  better  spiritual  life, 
and  the  hope  of  a  future  life  which  shall  be 
perfectly  holy  and  happy.  Surely  this  is  no 
new  discovery.  It  is  tne  type  of  Christianity 
implied  in  the  Liturgy  of  the  Church,  and 
weekly  set  out  from  her  thousands  of  pul- 
mts.  The  startling  novelties  of  Mem  (ma  his 
JhoeUina  Place  are  in  matters  of  detail.  He 
holds  that  fearful  thing,  Domna^ton,  which 
orthodox  views  push  off  into  a  future  world, 
to  be  a  present  thing.  It  is  now  men  are 
damned.  It  is  now  men  are  in  hell.  Wicked 
men  are  now  in  a  state  of  damnation :  they 
are  now  in  hell.  The  common  error  arises 
from  our  thinking  damnation  a  state  of  suf- 
fering. It  is  not.  It  is  a  state^  of  something 
worse  than  suffering,  viz.,  of  sin : — 

"  Wo  find  it  bard  to  believe  that  damnation 
can  be  a  thing  men  like.  But  does  not  what 
every  being  likes  defxend  on  what  it  is  ?  Is  cor- 
mption  less  corruption,  in  man's  view,  becaoso 
worms  like  it  ?  Is  damnation  less  damnation, 
in  God's  view,  because  men  like  it  ?    And  God's 
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view  is  simply  the  tmth.  Sorely  one  object  of 
a  revelation  must  be  to  show  us  things  from 
God's  view  of  them,  that  is,  as  they  truly  are. 
Sin  tml  V  is  damnation,  though  to  us  it  is  jploas- 
ore.  That  sin  is  pleasure  to  us,  surely  is  the 
evil  part  of  our  condition." 

And  indeed  it  is  to  be  admitted  that  there 
is  a  great  and  much-forgotten  trutJi  implied 
here.  It  is  a  very  j)oor,  and  low,  ana  in- 
adequate idea  of  Christianity,  to  think  of  it 
merely  as  something  which  saves  from  suffer- 
ing— as  something  which  saves  us  from  hcU, 
regarded  merely  as  a  place  of  miserj-.  The 
Christian  salvation  is  mainly  a  dchverancc 
from  sin.  The  deliverance  is  primarily  from 
moral  evil ;  and  only  secondarily  from  phys- 
ical or  moral  pain.  **Thou  shalt  call  flis 
name  Jesus,  for  he  shall  save  his  people 
from  their  sins.**  No  doubt  this  is  very  com- 
monly forgotten.  No  doubt  the  vulgar  idea 
of  salvation  and  perdition  founds  on  the  \'ul- 
gar  belief  that  pain  is  the  worst  of  all  things, 
and  happiness  the  best  of  all  things.  It  is 
well  that  the  coarse  and  selfish  type  of  re- 
ligion which  founds  on  the  mere  desire  to 
escape  from  burning  and  to  lay  hold  of  bHss, 
should  be  corrected  by  the  diligent  instilling 
of  the  belief,  that  sin  is  worse  than  sorrow. 
The  Saviour's  compassion,  though  ever  ready 
to  well  out  at  the  sight  of  suffering,  went 
forth  most  warmly  at  the  sight  of  sin. 

Here  I  close  the  book,  not  because  there 
is  not  much  more  in  it  that  well  deserves 
notice,  but  because  I  hope  that  what  has  here 
been  said  of  it  will  induce  the  thoughtfuJ 
reader  to  study  it  for  himself,  and  because  I 
have  space  to  write  no  more.    It  is  a  May 
afternoon;  not  that  on  which  the  earliest 
pages  of  my  article  were  written,  but  a  week 
after  it.    I  have  gone  at  the  ox-fence  at  last» 
and  got  over  it  with  several  contusiona. 
Pardon  me,  unknown  author,  much  admired 
for  your  ingenuitv,  your  earnestness,  vour 
origmality,  your  eloquence,  if  I  have  wntten 
with    some  show  of  lightness  concerning 
your  ^ve  book.    Very  far,  if  you  could 
know  it,  was  any  reality  of  h^tness  from 
your  reviewer's  feeling.    He  is  non  ignams 
mali:  he  has  had  his  full  allotment  of  anxi- 
ety and  care ;  and  he  hails  with  you  the 
prospect  of  a  day  when  human  nature  shall 
cast  off  its  load  of  death,  and  when  sinfbil 
and  sorrowful  man  shall  be  brought  into 
a  beautiful  conformity  to    external  nature. 
Would  that  Man  were  worthy  of  his  dwell* 
ing-vlace  as  it  looks  upon  this  summer-like 
day!    Open,  you  latticed  window:  let  the 
cool  breeze  come  into  this  somewhat  fbver- 
ish  room.    Again  the  tree-tops ;  again  the 
white  stones  and  green  graves;  again  the 
lambs,  somewhat  larger ;  again  the  distant 
hiU.    Again  I  think  of  Cheapside,  £ir  away. 
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Yet  there  is  trouble  here.  Not  a  yard  of 
any  of  those  hedges  but  has  worried  its  owner 
in  watching  that  it  be  kept  tight,  that  sheep 
or  cattle  may  not  break  through.  Not  a 
gate  I  see  but  screwed  a  few  shimngs  out  of 
the  anxious  farmer's  pocket,  and  is  always 
ffoing  wrong.  Not  a  field  but  either  the 
landlord  squeezed  the  tenant  in  the  matter 
of  rent,  or  the  tenant  cheated  the  landlord. 
Not  the  smoke  of  a  cottage  but  marks  where 
pass  lives  weighted  down  with  constant  care, 
and  with  Uttlo  end  saye  the  sore  struggle  to 
keep  the  wolf  from  the  door.  Not  one  of 
these  grayes,  saye  perhaps  the  poor  friend- 
less tramp's  in  the  comer,  but  was  opened 
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and  closed  to  the  saddening  of  certain  hearts. 
Here  are  liyes  of  error,  sleepless  nights, 
oyer-driyen  brains ;  wayward  children,  un- 
natural  parents,  though  of  these  last,  God 
be  thanked,  yery  few.  Yes,  says  Adam  Bede, 
**  there's  a  sort  of  wrong  that  can  neyer  be 
made  up  for.  No  doubt  we  are  dead :  when 
shall  we  be  quickened  to  a  better  life? 
Surely,  as  it  is,  the  world  is  too  good  for 
man.  And  I  agree,  most  cordially  and  en- 
tirely, with  the  author  of  this  book,  that 
there  is  but  one  agency  in  the  uniyerse  that 
can  repress  eyil  here,  and  extinguish  it  here- 
after. A.  K.  H«  B» 


The  "  Gold  Akts  **  op  Herodotus. — ^In 
tbo  Athenceum  of  May  19th,  p.  687,  is  this  state- 
ment from  Frocbers  IVavda  in  Central  Amer- 
ica:^ 

**  That  certain  species  of  ants  in  New  Mexico 
constract  their  nests  cxclnsively  of  small  stones, 
of  the  same  material,  chosen  by  the  insects  from 
tlio  various  components  of  tlio  sand  of  the  steppes 
and  deserts.  In  one  part  of  the  Colorado  Des- 
ert their  heaps  were  formed  of  small  fragments 
of  crystulized  feldspar;  and  in  another,  imper- 
fect crystals  of  red  transparent  garnets  were  the 
materials  of  which  the  ant-hills  were  built,  and 
anv  quantity  of  them  mi^ht  there  be  obtained." 

This  rorroborotes  an  observation  in  vol.  i1.  of 
Humboldt's  Cosmos  (I  made  no  note  of  the  page) : 

"  It  struck  me  to  see  that  in  the  basaltic  dis- 
tricts of  the  Mexican  highlands,  the  ants  bring 
together  heaps  of  shining  grains  of  hyalite,  which 
I  was  able  to  collect  out  of  their  hillocks." 

Does  not  this  elucidate  the  gold-collecting  ants 
of  Herodotus,  and  rescue  a  fact  from  the  domain 
of  fiction  ? — Notes  cmd  Queries, 

F.  C.  B. 


Manifold  Writers. — Here  is  an  extract 
taken  from  one  of  quaint  old  Fuller's  Sermons 
(Grand  Assizes),  alluding  to  an  invention  which 
is  generally  supposed  to  Mve  originated  in  mod- 
em times : — 

"  There  is  still  a  Project  propounded  on  the 
Royall  Exchange  xn  London  wnercin  one  offers  (if 
meeting  with  proportionable  encouragement  for 
his  pains),  so  ingeniously  to  contrive  the  matter 
that  every  letter  written,  shall  with  the  same 
pains  of  tiie  Writer  instantly  render  a  double 
impression,  besides  the  OriginaU ;  each  of  which 
Inscript  (For  Transcript  I  cannot  properly 
tearmc  it)  shall  be  as  faire  and  full,  as  lively  and 
legible  as  the  OriginaU,  Whether  this  will  ever 
be  really  effected,  or  whether  it  will  prove  an 
Abortive  as  most  designs  of  this  nature  Time 
will  tell.  Sure  I  am,  if  performed,  it  will  be 
very  beneficial  to  Merchants^  who  generally  keeps 
Duplicates  of  their  letters  to  their  Correspond' 
enU," 

This  is  another  addition  to  the  already  well- 


filled  list  of  so-called  modem  inventions  which, 
whether  intentionally  or  accidentally,  are  noth- 
ing but  adaptions  of  old  ideas.  Who  was  the 
advertiser  mentioned  by  Fuller?  and  did  he 
ever  succeed  in  bringing  his  invention  into  use  ? 
-^Notes  and  Queries.  O.  M.  O. 
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Mors  mortis  morti,"  etc. — Who  is  the 
author  of  the  Latin  distich  annexed,  of  which  I 
have  subjoined  an  attempt  at  translation  ? — 

**  Mors  mortis  morti  mortem  nisi  morte  dedisset, 
EtemsB  vitsB  Janua  clausa  foret." 

"  Had  not  the  deaih  of  death  by  death  given 

death  to  death. 
Our  souls  had  perished  with  this  mortal 

breath." 
^Notes  and  Queries,  W.  B. 


BuRKiiiO  ALiys.  —  *'In  treasons  of  every 
kiujl,"  says  Blackstone,  iv.,  vi.,  "  the  punish- 
ment of  women  is  tlio  same,  and  difi'crent  from 
that  of  men.  For  as  the  decency  duo  to  the  sex 
forbids  the  exposing  and  publicly  mangling  their 
bodies,  their  sentence  (which  is  to  the  full  as  ter- 
rible to  sensation  as  the  other)  is  to  be  drawn  to 
the  gidlows,  and  there  to  bo  burned  alive." 

This  punishment  of  women  was  abolished  by 
Stat.  SO  George  III.  c.  48.  Wliat  is  the  latest 
known  instance  of  its  having  been  inflicted  ?  * 
The  punishment  of  burning  alive  is  at  the  pres- 
ent time  (if  we  may  believe  the  newspapers)  not 
anfrequently  inflicted  on  negroes  in  the  United 
States.  Is  this  done  under  Uie  authority  of  any 
statutes  of  the  local  legislatures  ?  and,  if  not, 
have  those  who  have  iimicted  the  punishment 
been  ever  visited  with  any  penalties  for  so  do- 
ing ?  In  what  civilized  countries  has  burning 
alive  been  sanctioned  as  a  punishment  for  secu- 
lar offences  as  distinguished  from  lieresy,  etc.  ? 
— Notes  and  Queries,  W. 

*  In  the  2d  vol.  of  our  1st  Series  will  be  found 
recorded  many  of  the  latest  Instances  of  women 
being  burnt  alive.  The  lost,  which  took  place  on 
the  18th  Btarch,  1789,  Is  described  by  nn  eyewit- 
ness in ''  N.  &  Q."  Ist  6.  U.  260.— Ed.  **  N.  &  Q.** 
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From  The  Gornhill  Magazine^ 
THE  FOUR  GEORGES. 

8KETCHX8  OF    XANHERS,    HOBALS,  COUXtT,    AKD 

TOWJI  LIF£. 

IL — George  the  Second. 

In  the  afternoon  of  the  14th  of  June,  1727, 
two  horsemen  might  have  been  perceived 
galloping  along  the  road  from  Cnelsea  to 
Kichmond.  llic  foremost,  cased  in  the  jack- 
boots of  the  period,  was  a  broad-faced,  jolly* 
looking,  and  very  corpulent  cavalier :  but,  by 
the  manner  in  which  he  urged  his  horse,  you 
might  see  that  he  was  a  bold  as  well  as  a  skil- 
ful rider.  Indeed,  no  man  loved  sport  bet- 
ter; and  in  the  hunting-fields  of  Norfolk,  to 
squire  rode  more  boldly  afler  the  fox,  or 
cheered  Ringwood  and  Sweettips  more  lustily, 
than  he  who  now  thundered  over  the  Rich- 
mond road. 

He  speedily  reached  Richmond  Lodge,  and 
asked  to  see  the  owner  of  the  mansion.  The 
mistress  of  the  house  and  her  ladies,  to  whom 
our  friend  was  admitted,  said  he  could  not  be 
introduced  to  the  master,  however  pressing 
the  business  mi^ht  be.  The  master  was 
asleep  afler  his  dmncr ;  he  always  slept  after 
his  dinner ;  and  woe  be  to  the  person  who  in- 
terrupted him !  Nevertheless,  our  stout  friend 
of  the  jackboots  put  the  affrighted  ladies  aside, 
opened  the  forbidden  door  of  the  bedroom, 
wherein  unon  the  bed  lay  ft  little  gentleman ; 
and  here  the  eager  messenger  knelt  down  in 
his  jackboots. 

He  on  the  bed  started  up,  and  with  many 
oaths  and  a  strong  German  accent  asked  who 
was  there,  and  who  dared  to  disturb  him  ? 

"  I  am  Sir  Robert  AValpole,"  said  the  mes- 
senger. The  awakened  sleeper  hated  8ir 
Robert  TValpole.  "  I  have  the  honor  to  an- 
nounce to  your  majesty  tliat  }X)ur  royal  father, 
Kine  George  I.,  died  at  Osnaburg,  on  Satur- 
day last,  the  10th  instant'' 

*J  Dot  is  one  big  lie  I "  roared  out  his  sacred 
majesty.  King  Geoi^e  II.;  but  Sir  Robert 
Walpole  stated  the  lact,  and  fix>m  that  day 
until  three  and  thirty  years  afler,  €reorge,the 
second  of  the  name,  ruled  over  England. 

How  the  king  made  away  with  his  father^s 
will  under  the  astonished  nose  of  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury ;  how  he  was  a  choleric 
little  sovereign ;  how  he  shook  his  fist  in  the 
face  of  bis  father's  courtiers ;  how  he  kicked 
his  coat  and  wig  about  in  his  ragjes,  and  called 
eycrj'body  thief,  liar,  rascal,  with  whom  he 
difiered;  you  will  read  in  all  the  history 
books ;  and  how  he  speedily  and  shrewdly  re- 
conciled himself  with  the  l>old  minister,  whom 
he  had  hated  during  his  father's  life,  and  by 
whom  he  was  served  during  fifteen  years  of 
his  own  with  admirable  prudence,  fidelity,  and 
success.  But  for  Su*  Robert  Walpole,  we 
should  have  had  the  Pretender  back  again. 


But  for  hb  obstinate  love  of  peace,  we  should 
have  had  wars,  which  the  nation  was  not 
strong  enough  nor  united  enough  to  endure. 
But  for  his  resolute  counsels  and  good-humored 
resistance  we  might  have  had  German  despots 
attempting  a  Hanoverian  regimen  over  us; 
we  should  have  had  revolt,  commotion,  want, 
and  tyrannous  misrule,  in  place  of  a  quarter 
of  a  century  of  peace,  freedom,  and  material 
prosperity,  such  as  the  country  never  enjoyed, 
until  that  corrupter  of  parliaments,  that  disso- 
lute tipsy  cynic,  that  courageous  lover  of  peace 
and  liberty,  that  great  citizen,  patriot,  and 
statesman  govern^  it.  In  religion  he  was 
little  better  than  a  heathen ;  cracked  ribald 
pokes  at  bigwigs  and  bishops,  and  laughed  at 
high  church  and  low.  In  private  life  the  old 
pagan  revelled  in  the  lowest  pleasures;  he 
passed  his  Sundays  tippling  at  Richmond; 
and  his  holydays  bawling  after  dogs,  or  booz- 
ing at  Houghton  with  boors  over  beef  and 
Eunch.  He  cared  for  letters  no  more  than 
is  master  did;  he  judged  human  nature  so 
meanly  that  one  is  ashamed  to  have  to  owa 
that  he  was  right,  and  that  men  could  be  cor- 
rupted by  means  so  base.  But,  with  his  hire- 
ling House  of  Commons,  ho  defended  liberty 
for  us ;  with  his  incredulity  he  kept  churcb- 
crafl  down.  There  were  parsons  at  Oxford 
as  double-dealing  and  dangerous  as  any  priests 
out  of  Rome,  and  he  routed  tliem  both.  Ho 
gave  Englishmen  no  conquests,  but  ho  gave 
them  peace,  and  ease,  and  freedom ;  the  tlireo 
per  cents,  nearly  at  par;  and  wheat  at  ^xe, 
and  ax,  and  twenty  shillings  a  quarter. 

It  was  lucky  for  us  that  our  first  Gcoiges 
were  not  more  h^h-minded  men ;  especially 
fortunate  that  they  loved  Hanover  so  roach 
as  to  leave  England  to  have  her  own  way. 
Our  chief  troubles  b^an  when  we  got  a  king 
who  gloried  in  the  name  of  Briton,  and,  being 
born  m  the  country,  proposed  to  rule  it.    He 
was  no  more  fit  to  govern  England  than  lib 
grandfather  and  great-grandfather,  who  dkl 
not  try.    It  was  righting  itself  during  their 
occupation.    The  dangerous,  noble  old  spirit 
of  cavalier  loyalty  was  dying  out ;  the  stately- 
old  Englisli  high  church  was  emptying  itself; 
the  questions  dropping,  which,  on  one  side 
and  tuo  other;  —  tl^  side  of  royalty,  prerog- 
ative, church,  and  king;— the  side  of  right, 
truth,  ei\i],  and  religious  freedom,  —  bad  set 
^nerations  of  brave  men  in  arms.    By  the 
time  when  George  HL  came  to  the  throno> 
the  combat  between  loyalty  and  liberty  was 
come  to  an  end ;  and  Chairles  Edwaixl,  old, 
tipsy,  and  childless,  was  dying  in  Italy. 

Those  who  are  curious  aoout  European 
Court  history  of  the  last  age  know  the  me^ 
moirs  of  Uie  Maigravine  m  Bavreuth,  and 
what  a  court  was  that  of  Berlin,  where  Geon^ 
H.'s  cousins  ruled  sovereign.  Frederick  the 
Great's  father  knocked  down  his  sons,  daugb« 
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ters,  officers  of  state ;  be  kidnapped  big  men 
all  Europe  over  to  make  grenadiers  of;  Lb 
feasts,  his  parades,  bis  wine  parties,  bis  tobac- 
co parties,  are  all  described.  Jonathan  Wild 
the  great  in  language,  pleasures,  and  beha^ 
▼ior,  IS  scarcely  more  delicate  than  this  Crer- 
man  sovereign.  Louis  XV.,  bis  life,  and  reign, 
and  doings,  are  told  in  a  thousand  French 
memoirs.  Our  George  IL,  at  least,  was  not  a 
worse  king  than  his  neighbors.  Hfi  claimed 
and  took  the  royal  exemption  from  doin<v 
right  which  sovereigns  assumed.  A  dull 
( litde  man  of  low  tastes  he  appears  to  us  in 
'  England ;  yet  Hcrvey  tells  us  that  this  chol- 
eric prince  was  a  great  sentimentalist,  and 
that  nis  letters,  —  of  which  he  wrote  prodi- 

§ious  quantities,  —  were  quite  dangerous  in 
leir  powers  of  fascination.  Ho  kept  his  sen- 
timentalities for  his  Germans  and  nis  queen. 
With  us  English,  he  never  chose  to  be  famil- 
iar. He  has  been  accused  of  avarice,  yet  he 
did  not  give  much  money,  and  did  not  leave 
much  behind  him.  Ho  did  not  love  the  fine 
arts,  but  he  did  not  pretend  to  love  them.  Ho 
was  no  more  a  hypocrite  about  religion  than 
his  father.  He  judged  men  by  a  low  standard ; 
yet,  with  such  men  as  were  near  him,  was  ho 
wrong  in  judging  as  he  did  ?  Ho  readily  de- 
tected lying  and  flattery,  and  liars,  and  flat- 
terers were  perforce  his  companions.  Had 
he  been  more  of  a  dupe,  ho  might  have  been 
more  amiable.  A  dismal  experience  made 
him  cynicaL  No  boon  was  it  to  him  to  be 
clear-sighted,  and  see  only  selfishness  and 
flattery  round  about  him.  What  could  Wal- 
pole  tell  him  about  his  Lords  and  Commons, 
out  that  they  were  all  venal  ?  Did  not  his 
clercy,  his  courtiers,  bring  him  the  same  story  V 
Deahng  with  men  and  women  in  his  rude, 
sceptical  way,  he  comes  to  doubt  about  honor, 
mate  and  female,  about  patriotism,  about  re- 
ligion. *^  He  is  wild,  but  ho  fights  like  a  man," 
George  L,  the  taciturn,  said  of  his  son  and 
successor.  Coura^  Geoige  H.  certainlv  had. 
The  electoral  prince,  at  the  head  of  his  fa- 
ther's contingent,  had  approved  himself  a  good 
and  bravo  soldier  under  Eugene  and  Marl- 
borough. At  Oudenarde  he  specially  distin- 
guished himself.  At  Malplaquet  the  other 
claimant  to  the  English  throne  won  but  littlu 
honor.  There  was  always  a  question  about 
James's  courage.  Kcitlier  then  in  Flanders, 
nor  afterwards  in  his  own  ancicut  kingdom  of 
Scotland,  did  the  luckless  Pretender  show 
much  resolution.  But  dapper  little  George 
had  a  famous  tou;^  spirit  of  his  own,  and 
fought  like  a  Trojan.  He  called  out  his 
brother  of  Prussia,  with  sword  and  pistol ;  and 
I  wish,  for  the  interest  of  romancers  in  sen- 
oral,  that  that  famous  duel  could  have  taken 
place.  The  two  sovereigns  hated  each  other 
with  all  their  might ;  tl^ir  seconds  wero  ap- 
pointed ;  the  place  of  meeting  was  setUeu ; 
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and  the  duel  was  only  prevented  by  strong 
representations  made  to  the  two,  of  the  Euro- 

Eean  laughter  which  would  havo  been  caused 
y  such  a  transaction. 

Whenever  we  hear  of  dapper  George  at 
war,  it  is  certain  that  he  demeaned  himself 
like  a  little  man  of  valor.  At  Dettingen  his 
horse  ran  away  with  him,  and  with  difficulty 
was  stopped  from  carrying  him  into  the  ene- 
my's lines.  The  king,  dismounting;  from  the 
fiery  quadruped,  said  bravely :  "  Now  I  know 
I  shall  not  run  away ; "  and  placed  himself 
at  the  head  of  the  foot,  drew  his  sword  bran- 
dishing it  at  the  whole  of  the  French  army,  and 
calling  out  to  his  own  men  to  come  on,  in  bad 
English,  but  with  famous  pluck  and  spirit. 
In  45,  when  the  Pretender  was  at  Derby, 
and  many  people  began  to  look  pale,  the  king 
never  lost  hb  courage,  —  not  no.  "Pooh! 
don't  talk  to  me  that  stuff!"  he  said,  like  a 
gallant  little  prince  as  he  was,  and  never  for 
one  moment  allowed  his  equanimity,  or  his 
business,  or  his  pleasures,  or  Lis  travels,  to  be 
disturbed.  On  public  fcsdvals  ho  always  ap- 
peared in  the  hat  and  coat  he  wore  on  the 
famous  day  of  Oudenarde ;  and  the  people 
laughed,  but  kindly,  at  the  odd  old  garment^ 
for  bravery  never  goes  out  of  fashion. 

In  private  life  the  prince  showed  himself  a 
worthy  descendant  othis  father.  In  this  res- 
pect, so  much  has  been  said  about  the  fii-st 
George's  manner,  that  we  need  not  enter  into 
a  description  of  the  son's  German  harem.  In 
1705  ho  married  a  princess  remarkable  for 
beauty,  for  cleverness,  for  learning,  for  good 
temper,  —  one  of  the  truest  and  fondest  wives 
ever  prince  was  blessed  with,  and  who  loved 
him  and  was  faithful  to  him,  and  he,  in  his 
coarse  fashion,  loved  her  to  the  last.  It  must 
be  told  to  the  honor  of  Caroline  of  Anspach, 
that,  at  the  time  when  German  princes  thought 
no  more  of  changing  their  roligion  than  you 
of  altering  your  cap,  she  refused  to  give  up 
Protestanisin  for  the  other  creed,  although  an 
Arohduke,  afterwards  to  be  an  Emperor,  was 
offered  to  her  for  a  bridegroom.  Her  Prot- 
estant rolations  in  Berlin  wero  anjgr\'  at  her 
rebellious  spirit ;  it  was  they  who  tried  to  con- 
vert her  (it  is  droll  to  think  that  Frederick 
the  Great,  who  had  no  religion  at  all,  was 
known  for  a  long  time  in  England  as  the  Prot- 
estant hcro^,  and  these  good  Protestants  set 
upon  Carolme  a  certain  Father  Urban,  a  very 
skilful  Jesuit,  and  famous  winner  of  souls. 
But  she  routed  the  Jesuit ;  anct  she  refused 
Charles  VI. ;  and  she  married  the  little  Elec- 
toral Prince  of  Hanover,  whom  she  tended 
wit!i  love,  and  with  every  manner  of  sacrifice, 
with  artful  kindness,  with  tender  flattery,  with 
entire  self-devotion,  thenceforward  until  her 
life's  end. 

When  George  I.  made  his  first  visit  to 
Hanover,  his  son  was  appointed  regent  during 
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the  royal  sibsence.  But  this  honor  was  novcr 
again  conferred  on  the  Prince  of  Wales ;  he 
and  his  fatlier  fell  out  presently.  On  the 
occasion  of  the  christening  of  his  second  son, 
a  royal  row  took  place,  and  the  prince,  shak- 
ing his  fist  in  the  Duke  of  Newcastle's  face, 
cmled  him  a  rogue,  and  provoked  his  august 
father.  He  and  his  wife  were  turned  out  of 
St.  James's,  and  their  nrincely  children  taken 
from  them,  by  order  or  the  royal  head  of  the 
family.  Father  and  mother  wept  piteously  at 
parting  from  their  little  ones.  The  young 
ones  sent  some  cherries,  with  their  love,  to 
papa  and  mamma ;  the  parents  watered  the 
iruit  with  tears.  They  had  no  tears  thirty- 
five  years  afterwards,  when  Prince  Freder- 
ick died, — their  eldest  son,  their  heir,  their 
enemy. 

The  king  called  his  daughter-in-law  "  cette 
dioMesse  imdame  la princesse"  The  frequent- 
ers of  the  latter's  court  were  forbidden  to 
appear  at  the  king's :  their  royal  highnesses 
romg  to  Bath,  we  read  how  the  courtiers  fol- 
owed  them  thither,  and  paid  that  homage  in 
Somersetshire  which  was  forbidden  in  Lon- 
don. That  phrase  of  **  cette  dtablesse  madame 
la  princesse^*  explains  one  cause  of  the  wrath 
of  her  royal  papa.  She  was  a  very  clever 
woman :  she  had  a  keen  sense  of  humor :  she 
had  a  dreadful  tongue :  she  turned  into  ridi- 
cule the  antiquated  sultan  and  his  hideous 
harem.  She  wrote  savage  letters  about  him 
home  to  members  of  her  family.  So,  driven 
out  from  the  royal  presence,  the  prince  and 
princess  set  up  for  themselves  in  Leicester 
Fields,  "where,"  says  Walpole,  "the  most 
promising  of  the  young  gentlemen  of  the  next 
party,  and  the  prettiest  and  liveliest  of  the 
young  ladies,  formed  the  new  court"  Be- 
sides Leicester  House,  they  had  their  lodge 
at  Richmond,  frequented  by  some  of  the 
pleasant^t  company  of  those  days.  There 
were  the  Herveys,  and  Chesterfield,  and  little 
Mr.  Pope  from  Twickenham,  and  with  him, 
sometimes,  the  savage  Dean  of  St.  Patrick's, 
and  quite  a  bevy  of  young  ladies,  whoscpret- 
ty  faces  smile  on  us  out  of  history.  Tnero 
was  Lcpell,  famous  in  ballad  song ;  and  the 
saucy,  cnannipg  Mary  Bellenden,  who  would 
have  none  of  the  Prince  of  Wales'  fine  com- 
pliments, who  folded  her  arms  across  her 
oreast,  and  bade  H.  R.H.  keep  off;  and 
knocked  his  purse  of  guineas  into  his  face, 
and  told  him  she  was  tired  of  seeing  him 
count  them.-  He  was  not  an  august  monarch, 
this  Augustus.  AValpole  tells  us  how,  one 
night  at  the  royal  card-table,  the  pla^'ful  prin- 
cess pulled  a  chair  away  from  under  Lady 
Deloraiue,  who,  in  revenge,  pulled  the  king's 
from  under  him,  so  that  his  majesty  full  on 
the  carpet  In  whatever  posture  one  sees 
this  royal  George,  he  is  ludicrous,  somehow ; 


even  at  Dettingen,  where  he  fought  so  brave- 
ly, his  figure  is  absurd — calling  out  in  his 
broken  English,  and  lunging  with  his  rapier, 
like  a  fencing-master,  m  contemporary  cari* 
catures,  George's  son,  "  the  hero  of  Culloden," 
is  also  made  an  object  of  considerable  fun. 

I  refrain  to  quote  from  Walpole  regarding 
George,  for  those  charming  volumes  are  in 
the  hands  of  all  who  love  the  gossip  of  the 
last  centuvy.  Nothing  can  be  more  cheerr 
than  Horace's  letters.  Fiddles  sbg  all 
through  them:  wax-lights,  fine  dresses,  fine 
jokes,  fine  plate,  fine  equipages,  glitter  and 
sparkle  there:  never  was  such  a  brilliant, 
ji^ng,  smirking  Vanity  Fair  as  that  through 
which  he  leads  us.  Hervey,  the  tiext  sreat 
authority,  is  a  darker  spirit  About  him  uiere 
is  something  frightful:  a  few  years  since  his 
heirs  opened  the  lid  of  the  Ickworth  box ;  it 
was  as  if  a  Pompeii  was  opened  to  us;  the 
last  century  du^  up,  with  its  temples  and  its 
games,  its  chariots,  its  public  places — lupaii* 
aria.  Wandering  through  that  city  of  the 
dead,  that  dreadlully  selfish  time,  throt^ 
those  go<llcss  intrigues  and  feasts,  through 
those  crowds,  pushing,  and  eager,  and  strug- 

fling — rouged,  and  lying,  and  fawning — I 
ave  wanted  some  one  to  be  friends  wi&.    I 
have  said  to  fi*iends  conversant  with  that  his- 
tory, "  Show  me  some  good  person  about  that 
court ;  find  me,  among  those  selfish  courtiers, 
those  dissolute,  gay  people,  some  one  being 
that  I  can  love  and  regard.    There  is  that 
strutting  little  sultan,  George  II. ;  there  is  that 
hunchbacked,  beetle-browed  Lord  Chester- 
field ;  there  is  John  Hervey,  with  his  deadly 
smile,  and  ffhastly,  painted  face ;  I  hate  them. 
There  is  Hbadly,  cringing  from  one  bishopric 
to  another:   yonder  comes  little  Mr.  Pope, 
from  Twickenham,  with  his  friend,  the  In^ 
dean,  in  his  new  cassock,  bowinc  too,  but 
with  rage  flashing  fi*om  under  his  bush jr  eye- 
brows, and  scorn  and  hate  quivering  m  his 
smile.    Can  you  be  fond  of  these  ?    Of  Pope 
I  micht:  at  least  I  might  love  his  ^nius,  nis 
wit,  his  greatness,  his  sensibility,  with  a  cer- 
tain conviction  that  at  some  fancied  alight, 
some  sneer  which  he  imagined,  ho  would  torn 
upon  me  and  stab  me.     Can  you  trust  the 
queen  ?    She  is  not  of  our  order :  their  Teiy 
position  makes  kings  and  queens  lonely.    One 
inscrutable  attachment  that  inscrutable  wo- 
man has.    To  that  she  is  faithfiil,  through  «0 
trial,  neglect,  pain,  and  time.    Save  her  htia- 
band,  she  really  cares  for  no  created  b«a^. 
She  is  good  enough  to  her  children,  and  eren 
fond  enough  of  them:  but  she  would  chop 
them  all  up  into  little  pieces  to  please  hbiL 
In  her  intercourse  with  all  around  her,  siie 
was  perfectly  kind,  gracious,  and  natural :  bat 
friends  may  die,  daughters  may  depart,  she 
will  bo  as  perfectly  kind  and  gracious  to  the 
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next  set  If  the  king  wants  her,  she  will 
smile  upon  him,  bo  she  ever  so  sad ;  and  walk 
with  him,  be  she  ever  so  weaiy ;  and  laugh  at 
his  brutal  jokes,  be  she  in  ever  so  much  pain 
of  body  or  heart  Caroline's  devotion  to 
her  husband  is  a  prodigy  to  read  of.  "What 
charm  had  the  litUp  man  ?  What  was  there 
in  those  wonderful  letters  of  thirty  pages 
long,  which  he  wrote  to  her  when  he  was  ab- 
sent, and  to  his  mistresses  at  Hanover,  when 
he  was  in  London  with  his  wife  ?  Whjr  did 
Caroline,  the  most  lovely  and  accomplished 
princess  of  Germany,  take  a  little  red-faced 
staring  princeling  for  a  husband,  and  refuse 
an  emperor  ?  Why,  to  her  last  hour,  did  she 
love  him  so  ?  She  killed  herself  because  she 
loved  him  so.  She  had  the  ^ut,  and  would 
plunge  her  feet  in  cold  water  m  order  to  walk 
with  mm.  With  the  film  of  death  over  her 
eyes,  writhing  in  intolerable  pain,  she  yet  had 
a  livid  smile  and  a  gentle  word  for  her  mas- 
ter. You  have  read  the  wonderful  hbtory  of 
that  death-bed  V  How  she  bade  him  marry 
again,  and  the  reply  the  olQ  king  blubbered 
out,  "iVbn,  non:  j*aurai  des  mcAtresses." 
There  never  was  such  a  ghastly  farce.  I 
watch  the  astonishing  scene — I  stand  by  that 
awful  bedside,  wondering  at  the  ways  in  which 
God  has  ordained  the  uves,  loves,  rewards, 
successes,  passions,  actions,  ends  of  his  crea- 
tures— and  can't  but  lauffb,  in  the  presence 
of  death,  and  with  the  saddest  heart  In  that 
oflen-quoted  passage  from  Lord  Hervey,  in 
which  the  queen's  death-bed  is  described,  the 
grotesque  horror  of  the  details  surpasses  all 
satire:  the  dreadful  humor  of  the  scene  is 
more  terrible  than  Swift's  blackest  pages,  or 
Fielding's  fiercest  irony.  The  man  who  wrote 
the  story  had  something  diabolical  about  him : 
the  terrible  verses  which  Pope  wrote  respect- 
ing Hervey,  in  one  of  his  own  moods  of  al- 
most fiendish  malignity,  I  fear  are  true.  I 
am  frightened  as  I  look  back  into  the  past, 
and  fancy  I  behold  that  ghastly,  beautiful 
face ;  as  I  think  of  the  queen  writhing  on  her 
death-bed,  and  crying  out,  "  Pray  1 — pray ! " 
of  the  royal  old  sinner  by  her  side,  who  kisses 
her  dead  lips  with  frantic  grief,  and  leaves 
her  to  sin  more ;  of  the  bevy  of  courtly  cler- 
evmen,  and  the  archbishop,  whose  prayers 
.she  rejects,  and  who  are  obliged,  for  proprie- 
ty's sake,  to  shuffle  off  the  anxious  inquiries  of 
the  public,  and  vow  that  her  majesty  quitted 
this  life  ^^in  a  heavenly  frame  of  mind." 
What  a  life !— ^  what  ends  devoted !  What 
a  vanity  of  vanities  I  It  is  a  theme  for  an- 
other  pulpit  than  the  lecturer's.  For  a  pul- 
pit?—  I  think  the  part  which  pulpits  play  in 
the  deaths  of  kings  is  the  most  ^luistly  ot  all 
the  ceremonial :  toe  lying  eulogies,  the  blink- 
ing of  disa^eable  trut£,  the  sickening  flat- 
tenes,  the  simulated  grief,  the  falsehoo(S  and 
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sycophancics  —  all  uttered  in  the  name  of 
Heaven  in  our  State  ehurches :  these  mon- 
strous threnodies  have  been  sung  from  time 
immemorial  over  kin^and  queens,  good,  bad, 
wicked,  licentious,  xbe  State  parson  must 
bring  out  his  commonplaces ;  his  apparatus  of 
rhetorical  black-hangings.  Dead  king  or  live 
king,  the  clergjman  must  flatter  him  —  an- 
nounce his  piety  whilst  living,  and  when  dead, 
perform  the  obsequies  of  "  our  most  religions 
and  gracious  king." 

I  i*ead  that  Lady  Yarmouth  (my  most  re- 
li^ons  and  gracious  king's  favorite)  sold  a 
bishopric  to  a  clergyman  for  £5000.  (She 
betted  him  £5000  that  he  would  not  be  made 
a  bishop,  and  he  lost,  and  paid  her.)  Was 
he  the  only  prelate  of  his  time  led  up  by  such 
hands  for  consecration?  As  I  peep  into 
George  II's  St.  James's,  I  see  crowds  of  cas- 
socks rustling  up  the  back-stairs  of  the  ladies 
of  the  Court ;  stealthy  clergy  slipping  purses 
into  their  laps ;  that  godless  old  king  yawn- 
ing under  his  canopy  in  his  Chapel  IU)yal,  as 
the  chaplain  before  him  is  discoursing.  Dis- 
coursing about  what  ?  —  about  righteousness 
and  judgment?  Whilst  the  chaplain  is 
preaching,  the  king  is  chattering  in  German 
almost  as  loud  as  the  preacher ;  so  loud  that 
the  preacher  —  it  may  be  one  Dr.  Young,  he 
who  wrote  Night  Thoughts,  and  discoursed  on 
the  splendors  of  the  stars,  the  glories  of 
heaven,  and  utter  vanities  of  thb  world  — 
actually  burst  out  crjing  In  his  pulpit  be- 
cause the  defender  of  the  faith  and  dispenser 
of  bishoprics  would  not  listen  to  him  I  No 
wonder  that  the  clergy  were  corrupt  and  in- 
difiercnt  amidst  this  indifference  and  cormp- 
tlon.  No  wonder  that  sceptics  multiplied  and 
morals  degenerated,  so  far  as  they  depended 
on  the  influence  of  such  a  king.  No  wonder 
that  Whitefield  cried  out  in  the  wilderness, 
that  Wesley  auitted  the  insulted  temple  to 
pray  on  the  hill-side.  I  look  with  reverence 
on  those  men  at  that  time.  Which  is  the 
sublimer  spectacle  —  the  good  John  Wesley, 
surrounded  by  his  congregation  of  miners  at 
the  pit's  mouth,  or  the  queen's  chaplains 
mumoling  through  their  morning  office  in 
their  ante-room,  under  the  picture  of  the 
great  Venus,  with  the  door  opened  into  the 
adjoining  chamber,  where  the  queen  is  dress- 
ing, talking  scandal  to  Lord  Hervey,  or  ut- 
tering sneers  at  Lady  Suffolk,  who  is  kneel- 
ing with  the  basin  at  her  mistress's  side  ?  I 
say  I  am  scared  as  I  look  round  at  this  so- 
ciety—  at  this  king,  at  these  courtiers,  at 
these  politicians,  at  these  bishops  —  at  this 
flaunting  vice  and  levity.  Whereabouts  in 
this  Court  is  the  honest  man  ?  Where  is  the 
pure  person  one  may  like  ?  The  air  stifles 
one  with  its  sickly  perfumes.  There  are  some 
old  worid  follies  and  some  absurd  ceremom- 
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als  about  our  Court  of  the  present  day,  which 
I  laugh  at,  but  as  an  Englishman,  contrasting 
it  with  the  past,  shall  1  not  acknowledge  the 
change  of  to-day  ?  As  the  mistress  of  St 
James's  passes  me  now,  I  salute  the  sovereign, 
wise,  moderate,  exemplary  of  life ;  the  goMl 
mother ;  the  good  wife ;  tlie  accomplished  lady ; 
the  enlightened  friend  of  art ;  the  tender  sjTn- 
pathizer  in  her  people's  glories  and  sorrows. 

Of  all  the  Coiu-t  of  Georjje  and  Caroline, 
I  find  no  one  but  Lady  Sufiblk  with  whom  it 
seems  pleasant  and  kindly  to  hold  converse. 
Even  the  misogynist  Croker,  who  edited  Jier 
letters,  loves  her,  and  has  that  regard  for  her 
with  which  her  sweet  graciousness  seems  to 
have  inspired  almost  all  men  and  some  women 
who  came  near  her.  I  have  noted  many  lit- 
tle trmts  which  go  to  prove  the  charms  of  her 
character  (it  is  not  merely  because  she  is 
charming,  but  because  she  is  characteristic, 
diat  I  allude  to  her).  She  writes  delightfully 
Bober  letters.  Addressing  Mr.  Gay  at  Tun- 
bridge  (he  was,  you  know,  a  poet,  penniless 
and  in  disgrace),  she  says :  "  The  place  you 
are  in,  has  strangely  filled  your  bead  with 
ph)^icians  and  cures ;  but,  take  my  word  for 
it,  many  a  fine  lady  has  gone  there  to  drink 
the  waters  without  .being  sick ;  and  m^ny  a 
man  has  complained  of  the  loss  of  his  heart, 
who  had  it  in  his  own  possession.  I  desire 
you  will  keep  yours ;  for  I  shall  not  be  very 
fond  of  a  friend  without  one,  and  I  have  a 
great  mind  you  should  be  in  the  number  of 
mine." 

When  Lord  Peterborough  was  seventy 
years  old,  that  indomitable  youth  addressed 
some  flaming  love,  or  rather  callantry,  letters 
to  Mrs.  Howard  —  curious  relics  they  are  of 
the  romantic  manner  of  wooing  sometimes  in 
use  in  these  days.  It  is  not  passion ;  it  is  not 
love;  it  is  ffallantr)-;  a  mixture  of  earnest 
and  acting ;  high-fiown  compliments,  profound 
bows,  vows,  sighs  and  ogles,  in  the  manner  of 
the  Clclie  romances,  and  Millamont  and  Dor- 
icourt  in  the  comedy.  There  was  a  vast 
elaboration  of  ceremonies  and  etiquette,  of 
raptures — a  regulated  form  for  kneeling  and 
wooing  which  has  quite  passed  out  of  our 
downright  manners.  Henrietta  Howard  ac- 
cepted the  noble  old  earl's  philandering ;  an- 
swered the  queer  love-letters  with  due  ac- 
knowledgment ;  made  a  profound  courtesy  to 
Peterborough's  profound  DOW ;  and  got  John 
Gay  to  he^  her  in  the  composition  of  her 
letters  in  reply  to  her  old  knight.  He  wrote 
her  charming  veses,  in  which  there  was  truth 
as  well  as  grace.  *^  O  wonderful  creature ! " 
he  writes :  — 

"O  wonderful  creature,  a  woman  of  reason! 
Kever  grave  out  of  pride,  never  gay  out  of 
season! 


When  so  easy  to  guess  who  this  angel  slionid 

be, 
Who  would  think  Mrs.  Howard  ne'er  dreamt  it 

was  she  1 " 

The  great  Mr.  Pope  also  celebrated  her  in 
lines  not  less  pleasant,  and  painted  a  portrait 
of  what  must  certainly  have  been  a  delight- 
ful lady :  — 

"  I  know  a  thine  that's  roost  uncommon  — > 
Envy,  be  silent,  and  attend !  — 
I  know  a  reasonable  woman, 
Handsome,  yet  witty,  and  a  friend : 

"  Not  warped  by  passion,  awed  by  rumor. 

Not  grave  through  pride,  or  gay  through 
folly ; 
An  equal  mixture  of  good-humor 
And  exquisite  sod  melanclioly. 

"  Has  bhe  no  faults,  then  (Envy  says),  sir! 
Tes,  she  has  one,  I  must  aver— 
When  all  the  world  conspires  to  praise  her. 
The  woman's  deaf,  and  does  not  hear  I " 

Even  the  women  concurred  in  praising  and 
loving  her.  The^  Duchess  of  (jueensDerry 
bears  testimony  to' her  amiable  oualities,  and 
writes  to  her :  **  I  tell  you  so  and  so,  because 
you  love  children,  and  to  have  children  love 
you."  The  beautiful,  jolly  Mary  Bellenden, 
represented  by  contemporaries  as  "  the  most 
perfect  creature  ever  known,"  writes  very 
pleasantly  to  her  "dear  Howard,"  her  "  dear 
Swiss,"  from  the  country,  whither  Mar}'  had 
retired  after  her  marriage,  and  when  she 
gave  up  being  a  maid  of  honor.  "  How  do 
you  do,  Mrs.  Howard  ?  "  Mary  breaks  out, 
''  How  do  you  do,  Mrs.  Howard  ?  that  is  all 
I  have  to  say.  This  afiernoon  I  am  taken 
with  a  fit  of  writing ;  but  as  to  matter,  I  have 
nothing  better  to  entertain  you,  than  news 
of  my  farm.  I  therefore  give  you  the  fol- 
lowing list  of  the  stock  of  eatables  that  I  am 
fatting  for  my  private  tooth.  It  is  well  known 
to  the  whole  county  of  Kent,  that  I  have  four 
fat  calves,  two  fat  hogs,  fit  for  killing,  twelve 
promising  black  pigs,  two  young  chickens, 
three  fine  geese,  with  thirteen  eggs  under 
each  (several  being  duck-eggs,  else  the  others 
do  not  come  to  maturity) ;  all  this,  with  rab- 
bits, and  pigeons,  and  carp  in  plenty,  beef 
and  mutton  at  reasonable  rates.  Now,  How* 
ard,  if  you  have  a  mind  to  stick  a  kniife  into 
any  thing  I  have  named  say  so ! " 

A  jolly  set  must  they  have  been,  tiioee 
maids  of  honor.  Pope  intttxluccs  us  to  a 
bevy  of  them,  in  a  pleasant  letter.  "  I  went," 
ho  says,  "  by  water  to  Hampton  Court,  and 
met  the  Prince,  with  all  his  ladies,  on  iKme-- 
back,  coming  from  hunting.  Mrs.  Bellendea 
and  Mrs.  I^pell  took  me  into  protectimi, 
contrary  to  the  laws  against  harboring  papists, 
and  gave  me  a  dinner,  with  something  1  llkea 
better,  an  opportunity  of  conversation  with 
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Mrs.  Howard.  We  all  agreed  that  the  life 
of  a  maid  of  honor  was  of  all  things  the  most 
nuserable,  and  wished  that  all  women  who 
envied  it  had  a  specimen  of  it  To  cat  West- 
phalia ham  of  a  mominf^,  ride  over  hedges 
and  ditches  on  borrowed  hacks,  come  home 
in  the  heat  of  the  da^  with  a  fever,  and  (what 
is  worse  a  hundred  times)  with  a  red  mark  on 
the  forehead  from  an  uneasy  hat — all  this 
ma  J  qualify  them  to  make  excellent  wives 
for  hunters.  As  soon  as  the^  wipe  off  the 
heat  of  the  day,  they  must  sunper  an  hour 
and  catch  cold  in  the  princess's  apartment ; 
from  thence  to  dinner  with  what  appetite  they 
may ;  and  afler  that  till  midnisht,  work,  walk, 
or  think  which  way  they  please.  No  lone 
house  in  Wales,  with  a  mountain  and  rookery, 
is  more  contemplative  than  this  Court.  Miss 
Lepell  walked  with  me  three  or  four  hours 
by  moonlight,  and  we  met  no  creature  of  any 
Quality  but  the  king,  who  gave  audience  to 
the  vice-chamberlain  all  alone  under  the  gar- 
den wall." 

I  fancy  it  was  a  merrier  England,  that  of 
our  ancestors,  than  the  island  which  we  in- 
habit. People  high  and  low  amused  them- 
selves very  much  more.  I  have  calculated 
the  manner  in  which  statesmen  and  persons 
of  condition  passed  their  time — and  what  with 
drinking,  and  dining,  and  suppin<;^,  and  cards, 
wonder  how  they  cot  through  their  business 
at  all.  They  played  all  sorts  of  games,  which, 
with  the  exception  of  cricket  and  tennis,  have 
quite  ^ne  out  of  our  manners  now.  In  the 
old  prints  of  Jt.  James's  Park,  you  still  see 
the  marks  along  the  walk,  to  note  tlie  balls 
when  the  Court  played  at  Mall.  Fancy 
Birdcage  Walk  now  laid  out,  and  Lord  John 
and  Lord  Palmerston  knocking  balls  up  and 
down  the  avenue  I  Most  of  those  jolly  sports 
belong  to  the  past,  and  the  good  old  games  of 
England  are  only  to  bo  found  in  old  novels, 
in  old  ballads,  or  the  columns  of  dingy  old 
newspapers,  which  sa^  how  a  main  of  cocks 
is  to  DC  fought  at  AVmchester,  between  the 
Winchester  men  and  the  Hampton  men ;  or 
how  the  Cornwall  men  and  the  Devon  men 
arc  going  to  hold  a  great  wrestling-match  at 
Totnes,  and  so  on. 

A  hundred  and  twenty  years  a^o,  there 
were  not  only  country  towns  in  England,  but 
people  who  inhabited  them.  We  were  very 
much  more  gregarious ;  we  were  amused  by 
very  simple  pleasures.  Every  town  had  its 
fkir,  every  village  its  wake.  The  old  poets 
have  sung  a  hundred  jolly  ditties  about  great 
cudgel-playings,  famous  winning  through 
horse-collars,  great  maypole  meetings,  and 
morris-dances.  The  girls  used  to  run  races, 
clad  in  very  light  attire  ;  and  the  kind  gentry 
and  good  parsons  thought  no  shame  in  looking 
on.  Dancing  bears  went  about  the  country 
with  pipe  and  tabor.     Certain  well-known 
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tunes  were  sana  all  over  the  land  for  hundreds 
of  years,  and  high  and  low  rejoiced  in  that 
simple  music,  (^ntlemen  who  wished  to  en- 
tertain their  female  friends  constantly,  sent  for 
a  band.  Whea  Beau  Fielding,  a  mighty  fine 
gentleman,  was  courting  a  lady  whom  he  mar- 
ried, he  treated  her  and  her  companion  at  his 
lodgings  to  a  supper  from  the  tavern,  and  afler 
supper  they  sent  out  for  a  fiddler  —  three  of 
them.  Fancy  the  three,  in  a  great  wainscoted 
room,  in  Covent  Garden  or  Soho,  lighted  by 
two  or  three  candles  in  silver  sconces,  some 
grapes  and  a  bottle  of  Florence  wine  on  the 
table,  and  the  honest  fiddler  playing  old  tunes 
in  quaint  old  minor  keys,  as  the  Beau  takes 
out  one  ladv  afler  the  other,  and  solemnly 
dances  with  her." 

The  very  great  folks,  young  noblemen,  with 
their  governors,  and  the  like,  went  abroad 
and  made  the  ^rand  tour;  the  home  satirists 
jeered  at  the  Frenchified  and  Italian  ways 
which  they  brought  back;  but  the  greater 
number  of  people  never  lefl  the  country. 
The  jolly  sauire  oflen  had  never  been  twenty 
miles  from  home.  Those  ivho  did  go  went  to 
the  baths,  to  Harrogate,  or  Scarl^rough,  or 
Bath,  or  Epsom.  Old  letters  are  full  of  these 
places  of  pleasure.  Gay  writes  to  us  about 
the  fiddlers  at  Tunbridge ;  of  the  ladies  bav- 
ins merry  little  private  balls  amount  them- 
selves ;  and  the  gentlemen  entertaining  them 
by  turns  with  tea  and  music.  One  of  the 
young  beauties  whom  he  met  did  not  care  for 
tea :  "  We  have  a  young  lady  here,"  he  says, 
*^that  is  very  particular  in  her  desires.  I 
have  known  some  young  ladies,  who,  if  ever 
they  prayed,  would  ask  for  some  equipage  or 
title,  a  husband  or  matadors :  but  this  lady, 
who  is  but  seventeen,  and  has  £30,000  to  her 
fortune,  places  all  her  wishes  on  a  pot  of  good 
ale.  When  her  friends,  for  the  sake  of  her 
shape  and  complexion,  would  dissuade  her 
from  it,  she  answers,  with  the  truest  sincerity, 
that  by  the  loss  of  shape  and  complexion  she 
could  only  lose  a  husband,  whereas  ale  is  her 
passion." 

Every  country  town  had  its  assembly-room 
—  mouldy  old  tenements,  which  we  may  still 
see  in  deserted  inn-yards,  in  decayed  provin- 
cial cities,  out  of  which  the  great  wen  of 
London  has  sucked  all  the  life.  York,  at  as^ 
size  times,  and  throughout  the  winter,  har- 
bored a  lai^  society  of  northern  gentry. 
Shrewsbury  was  celebrated  for  its  festivities. 
At  Newmarket,  I  read  of  **  a  vast  deal  of 
good  company,  besides  rogues  and  blacklegs ;" 
at  Norwich,  of  two  assemblies,  with  a  prodi- 
gious crowd  in  the  hall,  the  rooms,  and  the 
gallery.  In  Cheshire  (it  is  a  maid  of  honor 
of  Queen  Caroline  who  writes,  and  who  is 
longing  to  be  back  at  Hampton  court,  and 
the  fun  there)  I  peep  into  a  country  house, 
and  see  a  very  meny  party :  **  We  meet  in 
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the  woric-room  before  nine,  cat  and  break  a 
joke  or  two  till  twelve,  then  we  repair  to  our 
own  chambers  and  make  ourselves  ready,  for 
it  cannot  be  called  dressing.  At  noon  the 
great  bell  fetches  us  into  a  parlor,  adorned 
with  all  sorts  of  fine  arms,  poisoned  darts, 
several  pairs  of  old  boots  and  shoes  worn  by 
men  of  might,  with  the  stirrups  of  King 
Charles  I.,  taken  Irom  him  at  Edgchill,'' — 
and  there  they  have  their  dinner,  atler  which 
comes  dancing  and  supper. 

As  for  Bato,  all  history  went  and  bathed 
and  drank  there.  Georse  II.  and  his  queen. 
Prince  Frederick  and  nis  court,  scarce  a 
character  one  can  mention  of  the  early  last 
century,  but  was  seen  in  that  famous  y^ump- 
room  where  Beau  Nash  presided,  and  his  pic- 
ture hung  between  the  busts  of  Newton  and 
Pope: 

"  This  picture,  placed  these  busts  between. 
Gives  satire  nil  its  strength : 
Wisdom  and  Wit  are  little  seen, 
But  Folly  at  full  length.'' 

I  should  like  to  have  seen  the  Folly.  It 
was  a  splendid,  embroidered,  beruffled,  snuff- 
boxed,  red-heeled,  impertinent  Folly,  and 
knew  how  to  make  itself  respected.  I  should 
like  to  have  seen  that  noble  old  madcap 
Peterborough  in  his  boots  (he  actually  had 
the  audacity  to  walk  about  Bath  in  boots!), 
with  his  blue  ribbon  and  stars,  and  a  cabbage 
under  each  arm,  and  a  chicken  in  his  hand, 
which  he  had  been  cheapening  for  his  dinner. 
Chesterfield  came  there  many  a  time  and 
gambled  for  hundreds,  and  grinned  through 
his  gout  Mary  Wortley  was  there,  young 
and  beautiful ;  and  Mary  Wortley,  olu,  hid- 
eous,  and  snuffy.  Miss  Chudleigh  came  there, 
slipping  away  from  one  husband,  and  on  the 
look-out  for  another.  Walpole  passed  many 
a  day  there;  sickly,  supercilious,  absurdly 
dandified,  and  affected;  with  a  brilliant  wit, 
a  delightful  sensibility ;  and,  for  his  friends, 
a  most  tender,  generous,  and  faithful  heart. 
And  if  you  and  I  had  been  al^ve  then,  and 
strollinc  down  Milsom  street  —  hush  I  we 
should  nave  taken  our  hats  off,  as  an  awful, 
long,  lean,  gaunt  fi^rc,  swathed  in  flannels, 
passed  by  in  its  chair,  and  a  livid  face  looked 
out  from  the  window — great  fierce  eyes  star- 
ing from  under  a  bushy  powdered  wig,  a  ter- 
rible frown,  a  terrible  Roman  nose  —  and 
we  whisper  to  one  another,  "  There  he  is ! 
There's  the  great  commoner  I  There  is  Mr. 
Pitt!"  As  we  walk  away,  the  abbey  bells 
are  set  arringing;  and  we  meet  our  testy 
friend  Toby  Smollett,  on  the  arm  of  James 
Quin  the  actor,  who  tells  us  that  the  bells 
ring  for  Mr.  Bullock,  an  eminent  cowkeeper 
from  Tottenham,  who  has  just  ari'ived  to  dnnk 
the  waters ;  and  Toby  shakes  his  cane  at  the 
door  of  Ci^onel  Bingworm — the  Creole  gen- 


tleman's lodgings  next  his  own — where  the 
colonel's  two  negroes  are  practising  on  Uie 
French  horn. 

When  we  try  to  recall  social  England,  we 
must  fancy  it  playing  at  cards  for  many  hoars 
every  day.      The  custom  is  wellnigh  gone 
out  among  us  now,  but  fiAy  years  ago  was 
general,  iihy  ye^rs  before  that,  alm^  uni- 
versal, in  the  country.  '^  Gaming  has  becopie 
so  much  the  fashion,"  writes  Seymour,  the 
author  of  the  Court  Gamester,  *^  that  he  who 
in  company  should  be  i^orant  of  the  games 
in  vogue,  would  be  reckoned  low-breo,  and 
hardly  fit  for  conversation."      There  were 
cards  everywhere.     It  was  considered  ill- 
bred  to  read  in  company.    "  Books  were  not 
fit  articles  for  drawing-rooms,"  old  ladies  tised 
to  say.    People  were  jealous,  as  it  were,  and 
angry  with  them.    You  will  find  in  Hervey 
that  George  II.  was  always  furious  at  the 
sight  of  books;   and  his  queen,  who  loved 
reading,  had  to  practise  it  in  secret  in  her 
closet    But  caras  were  the  resource  of  all 
the  world.    Every  night,  for  hours,  kings  and 
queens  of  England  sat  down  and  handled 
their  majesties  of  spades  and  diamonds.    In 
European  courts,  I  believe,  the  practice  still 
remains,  not  for  gambling,  but  for  pastime. 
Our  ancestors  generally  adopted  it  "  Books  I 
prithee,  don't  talk  to  me  atx)ut  books,"  said 
old  Sarah  Marlborough.    **  The  only  books  I 
know  are  men  and  cards."    "  Dear  old  Sir 
Roger  de  Covcrlcy  sent  all  his  tenants  a 
string  of  hogs*  puddings  and  a  pack  of  cards 
at  Christmas,"  says  the  Spectator^  wishing  to 
depict  a  kind  landlord.    One  of  the  good  old 
laay  writers,  in  whose  letters  I  have  been 
dipping,  cries  out,  "  Sure,  cards  have  kept 
us  women  from  a  great  deal  of  scandal  I** 
Wise  old  Johnson  regretted  that  he  had  not 
learnt  to  play.    "  It  is  very  useful  in  life,**  he 
says ;  *^  it  generates  kindness,  and  consolidates 
society."    David  Hume  never  went  to  bed 
without  his  whist.    We  have  Walpole,  in  one 
of  his  letters,  in  a  transport  of  gradtude  fat 
the  cards.    **  I  shall  build  an  altar  to  Pam,** 
says  he,  in  his  pleasant,  dandified  way,  "  fbr 
the  escape  of  my  charming  Duchess  of  Graf» 
ton."    The  duchess  had  been  playing  cards 
at  Rome,  when  she  ought  to  have  been  at  a 
cardinal's  concert,  whciH)  the  floor  fell  in,  and 
all  the  monsignors  were  precipitated  into  the 
cellar.  Even  the  Nonconformist  clcivy  looked 
not  unkindly  on  the  practice.     '^I  do  not 
think,"  says  one  of  them,  "  that  honest  Mai^ 
tin  Luther  committed  sin  by  playing  at  back* 
gammon  for  an  hour  or  two  afVer  dinner,  m 
order,  by  unbending  his  mind,  to  promote  dt* 
gestion."    As  for  the  High  Church  parsonSi 
they  all  played,  bishops  and  all.    On  Twelfth- 
dajr,  the  court  used  to  play  in  state.    ^  This 
being  Twelfth-day,  his  majesty,  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  and  the  Kuightfl  Companions  of  ^ 
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Garter,  Tbistlc,  and  Bath,  appeared  in  the 
collars  of  their  respective  orders.  Their 
majesties,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  three 
eldest  princesses,  went  to  the  Chapel  Roval, 
preceded  by  the  heralds.  The  Duke  of  Man- 
chester carried  the  sword  of  State.  The 
king  and  prince  made  offering  at  the  altar  of 
gold,  franKincense,  and  m}Trh,  according  to 
the  annual  custom.  At  night  their  majesties 
payed  at  hazard  with  the  nobility,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  groom-porter ;  and  'twas  said 
the  king  won  six  hundred  guineas ;  the  queen 
three  hundred  and  sixty;  Pnnccss  Amelia, 
twenty ;  Princess  Caroline,  ten ;  the  Duke  of 
Graflon  and  the  Earl  of  Portmoro,  several 
thousands.** 

Let  us  glance  at  the  same  chronicle,  which 
is  of  the  year  1 731,  and  see  how  others  of  our 
forefathers  were  engaged.  "  Cork,  15th  Janu- 
ary. —  This  day,  one  Tim  Croneen  was,  for 
the  murder  and  robbery  of  Mr.  St  Leger  and 
his  wife,  sentenced  to  do  hanged  two  minutes, 
then  liis  head  to  be  cut  off,  and  his  body  di- 
vided in  four  quarters,  to  be  placed  in  four 
cross-ways.  lie  was  servant  to  Mr.  St  Leger, 
and  committed  the  murder  with  the  privity 
of  the  servant-maid,  who  was  sentenced  to 
be  burned ;  also  of  the  cardener,  whom  ho 
knocked  on  the  head,  to  deprive  him  of  his 
share  of  the  booty." 

"January  8.  —  A  postboy  was  shot  by  an 
Irish  gentleman  on  the  road  near  Stone,  in 
Stafibrdshiro,  who  died  in  two  days,  for  which 
the  gentleman  was  imprisoned." 

"  A  poor  man  was  lound  hanmng  in  a  gen- 
tleman s  stables  at  Bungay,  in  Norlblk,  by  a 
person  who  cut  him  down,  and  runninsfor 
assistance,  left  lib  penknife  behind  him.  TThe 
poor  man  recovenn^,  cut  his  throat  with  the 
Knife ;  and  a  river  being  nigh,  jumped  into 
it ;  but  company  coming,  he  was  dragged  out 
alive,  and  was  like  to  reinain  so." 

"The  Honorable  Thomas  Finch,  brother 
to  the  Earl  of  Nottingham,  is  appointed  am- 
bassador at  the  Ilague,  in  the  room  of  the 
Earl  of  Chesterfield,  who  is  on  his  return 
home." 

"  William  Cowper,  Es(^.,  and  the  Rev.  Mr. 
John  Cowper,  chaplain  m  ordinary  to  her 
majesty,  and  rector  of  Great  Berkhampstead, 
in  the  county  of  Ilertford,  are  appointed 
clerks  of  the  commissioners  of  bankruptcy." 

"  Charles  Creagh,  Esq.,  and  —  Macnamara, 
Esq.,  between  whom  an  old  grudge  of  three 
years  had  subsisted,  which  had  occasioned 
their  being  bound  over  about  fifty  times  for 
breaking  the  peace,  meeting  in  company 
with  Mr.  Eyres,  of  Galloway,  they  discharged 
their  pistols,  and  all  three  were  killed  on  the 
spot, — to  the  great  joy  of  their  peaceful 
neighbcH^,  say  the  Irish  papers." 

«^  Wheat  is  2Qs.  to  28«.,  and  barley  20^  to  22s. 
a  quarter ;  ihrce  per  cents.  92 ;  best  loaf  sugar, 
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9  l-4<f. ;  Bohea,  12.<?.  to  145. ;  Pekoe,  18^.,  and 
Hyson,  S5s.  per  pound." 

"  At  Exon  was  celebrated  with  great  mag- 
nificence the  birthday  of  the  son  of  Sir  W. 
Courtney,  Bart,  at  which  more  than  1,000 
persons  were  present  A  bullock  was  roasted 
whole ;  a  butt  of  wine  and  several  tuns  of 
beer  and  cyder  were  given  to  the  populace. 
At  the  same  time  Sir  William  deuvered  to 
his  son,  then  of  age,  Powdram  Castle,  and  a 
great  estate." 

"  Charlesworth  and  Cox,  two  solicitors,  con- 
victed of  forgery,  stood  on  the  pillory  at  the 
Royal  Exchange.  The  first  was  severely 
handled  by  the  populace,  but  the  other  was 
very  much  favored,  and  protected  by  six  or 
seven  fellows  who  got.  on  the  pillory  to  pro- 
tect him  from  the  insults  of  the  mob." 

"  A  boy  killed  by  falling  upon  iron  spikes, 
fh>m  a  lamp-post^  which  he  climbed  to  see 
Mother  Needham  stand  in  the  pillory." 

"  Mary  Lynn  was  burned  to  ashes  at  the 
stake  for  being  concerned  in  the  miurder  of 
her  mistress." 

"  Alexander  Russell,  the  foot  soldier,  who 
was  capitally  convicted  for  a  street  robbery 
in  January  sessions,  was  reprieved  for  trans- 
portation ;  but  having  an  estate  fallen  to  him, 
obtained  a  free  pardon." 

"  The  Lord  John  Russell  married  to  the 
Lady  Diana  Spencer,  at  Marlborough  House. 
He  has  a  fortune  of  S0,000(.  down,  and  is  to 
have  100,000/.  at  the  death  of  the  Duchess 
Dowacer  of  Marlborough,  his  grandmother." 

"  Ik&rch  1*  being  the  anniversary  of  the 
queen's  birthday,  when  her  majesty  entered 
the  forty-ninth  year  of  her  age,  there  was  a 
splendid  appearance  of  nobility  at  St  James's. 
Uer  majesty  was  magnificently  dressed,  and 
wore  a  flowered  musun  head-edging,  as  did 
also  her  Ropral  Highness.  The  Ix>rd  Port- 
moro was  said  to  have  had  the  richest  dress ; 
though  an  Italian  count  had  twenty-four  dia- 
monds instead  of  buttons." 

New  clothes  on  the  birthday  were  the  fash- 
ion for  all  loyal  people.  Swifl  mentions  the 
custom  several  times.  Walpole  is  constantly 
speaking  of  it ;  laughing  at  the  practice,  but 
having  the  very  finest  clothes  from  Paris, 
nevertheless,  if  the  king  and  queen  were 
unpopular,  there  were  very  few  new  clothes  at 
the  drawing-room.  In  a  paper  in  the  True 
Patriotf  No.  3,  written  to  attack  the  Pretender, 
the  Scotch,  French,  and  Popery,  Fielding 
supposes  the  Scotch  and  the  Pretender  in 
possession  of  London,  and  himself  about  to  bo 
banged  for  loyalty, — when,  just  as  the  rope 
is  round  his  neck,  he  says :  "  My  little  girl 
entered  my  bed-chamber,  and  put  an  end  to 
my  dream  by  pulling  open  my  eyes,  and  tel- 
ling me  that  tne  taiuir  nad  iust  brought  home 
my  clothes  for  his  majesty's  birthday."  In  his 
Temple  Beati,  the  bean  is  dunned  "  for  a  burth- 
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day  suit  of  velvet,  40^"    Be  sure  that  Mr.  drive;  be  actnallj  qnestioned  the  saperioribr 
Harry  Fielding  was  dunned  too.  !  of  our  nobility,  our  horscs,'and  our  roast  beei ! 

The  public  days,  no  doubt,  were  ^Icndid,  |      Whilst  ho  was  away  from  his  beloved  Hano- 
bnt  the  private  court  life  must  have  Imqcu  aw- !  ver,  every  thing  remained  there  exactly  as  in 
fully  wearisome.    **  I  will  not  trouble  you,"  |  the  prince's  presence.  There  were  eight  huxi« 
writes  Ucrvey  to  Lady  Sundon,  "  with  any  |  dreu  horses  in  the  stables,  there  was  all  the 
account  of  our  occupations  at  Hampton  Court. 
ISo  mill-horse  ever  went  in  a  more  constant 
track,  or  a  more  unchanging  circle ;  so  that 
by  the  assistance  of  an  almanac  for  the  day 
of  the  week,  and  a  watch  for  the  hour  of  the 
day,  you  may  inform  yourself  fully,  without 
any  other  intelligence  but  memory,  of  every 
transaction  widim  the  verge  of  the  court 
Walking,  chaises,  levdes,  and  audiences  fill 
the  morning.     At  night  the  king  plays  at 
commerce  and  backgammon,  and  the  queen 
at  quadrille,  where  poor  Lady  Charlotte  runs 
her  usual  nightly  gauntlet,  the  queen  pulling 
her  hood,  and  the  Princess  Royal  rapping 
her  knuckles.    The  Duke  of  Grafton  takes 
his  nichtly  opiate  of  lottery,  and  sleeps  as 
usual  between  the   Princesses  Amelia  and 
Caroline.     Lord  Grantham  strolb  from  one 
room  to  another  (as  Dryden  sap),  like  some 
discontented  ghost  that  ofl  appears,  and  is 
forbid  to  speak;  and  stirs  himself  about  as 
people  stir  a  fire,  not  with  any  design,  but  in 
nopcs  to  make  it  bum  brisker.    At  last  the 
king  gets  up ;  the  pool  finishes ;  and  every- 
body has  tucir  dismis^on.    Their  majesties 
retire  to  Lady  Charlotte  and  my  Lord  Lif- 
ford ;  my  Lord  Grantham,  to  Lady  Frances 
and  Mr.  Clark ;  some  to  supper,  some  to  bed ; 
and  thus  the  evening  and  the  morning  make 
the  day." 

The  king's  fondness  for  Hanover  occasioned 
all  sorts  of  rough  jokes  anxmg  his  English 
subjects,  to  whom  sauer4:raul  and  sausages 
have  ever  been  ridiculous  objects.     When 
our  present  Prince  Consort  came  among  us, 
the  people  bawled  out  songs  in  the  streets  in- 
dicative of  tlie  absurdit}'  of  Crermany  in  gen- 
eral.   The  sausage-shops  produced  enormous 
sausages  which  we  might  supp(»e  were  the 
dally  food  and  delight  of  German  princes.     I 
remember  the  caricatures  at  the  marria^  of 
Prince  Leopold  wiUi  the  Princess  Chanotte. 
The  bridegroom  was  drawn  in  rags.    George 
IH's  wife  was  called  by  the  people  a  beggarly 
German  duchess ;  the  British  idea  being  that 
all  princes  except  British  princes  were  beg- 
garly. King  Geoige  paid  us  oack.  He  thought 
there  were  no  manners  out  of  Crermany. 
Sarah  Marlborough  once  coming  to  vint  the 
princess,  whilst  her  royal  highness  was  whip- 
ping one  of  the  roaring  royal  children,  "  Ah  I " 
says  George,  who  was  standing  by,  ^*you 
have  no  good  manners  in  England,  because 
you  are  not  properly  brought  up  when  you 
are  young."    Ho  insbted  that  no  English 
cooks  coiud  roast,  no  English  coachman  could 


apparatus  of  chamberlains,  court-marshals, 
and  equerries ;  and  court  assemblies  were  held 
every  Saturday,  where  all  the  nobility  ot 
Hanover  assembled  at  what  I  can't  but  think 
a  fine  and  touching  ceremony.  An  arm-chair 
was  |)laced  in  the  assembly-room,  and  on  it 
the  king's  portrait  The  nobility  advanced, 
and  made  a  bow  to  the  ann-chair,  and  to  the 
image  which  Nebuchadnezzar  the  king  had 
set  up ;  and  spoke  under  their  voices  before 
the  august  picture,  just  as  they  would  have 
done  had  the  King  Churfilrst  been  present 
himself. 

He  was  always  going  back  to  Hanover. 
In  the  year  1729,  he  went  for  two  whole 
jrears,  during  which  Caroline  reigned  for  him 
m  England,  and  he  was  not  in  the  least  miased 
by  his  British  subjects.  He  went  again  in 
'35  and  '3G ;  and  between  the  years  1740  and 
1 755  was  no  less  than  eight  times  on  the  Con- 
tinent, which  amusement  he  was  obliged  to 
give  up  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Seven  Yean' 
War.  Here  every  day's  amusement  was  the 
same.  **  Our  life  is  as  uniform  as  that  of  a  mon- 
astery," writes  a  courtier  whom  Vehse  qnotet. 
**  Every  morning  at  eleven,  and  every  even- 
ing at  six,  we  drive  in  the  heat  to  Herren- 
hausen,  through  an  enormous  linden  avenue ; 
and  twice  a  day  cover  our  coats  and  coaches 
with  dust.  In  the  king's  society  there  never 
is  the  least  chanse.  At  table,  and  At  caidi, 
he  sees  always  the  same  faces,  and  at  the  end 
of  the  game  retires  into  his  chamber.  Twice 
a  week  there  is  a  French  Theatre ;  the  other 
days  there  is  play  in  the  gallery.  In  thfa 
way,  were  the  king  always  to  stop  in  Hano> 
ver,  one  could  make  a  ten  years'  calendar  of 
his  proceeding ;  and  settle  beforehand  what 
his  time  of  lousiness,  meals,  and  pleasoxe 
would  be." 

The  old  pa^m  kept  his  promise  to  hia  dying 
wife.  Lady  x  armouth  was  now  in  fbU  favor, 
and  treated  with  profound  respect  by  the 
Hanover  society,  though  it  appears  rather 
neglected  in  England  when  she  came  among 
us.  In  1 740,  a  couple  of  the  king's  dan^ 
ters  went  to  see  him  at  Hanover;  Anna,  m 
Princess  of  Orange  (about  whom,  and  whot» 
husband  and  marriage-day,  Walpole  and 
Hcrvey  have  led  us  the  most  ludicrous  de- 
scriptions), and  Maria  of  Hesse  Casiel,  wiUi 
their  respective  lords.  This  made  the  Hi6- 
over  court  very  brilliant.  In  honor  of  hii 
high  guests,  the  king  gave  several  fSk»; 
among  others,  a  magnificent  masked  hm^  in 
the  green  theatre  at  Henrcnhaosm,— the 
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garden  theatre,  witb   linden  and  box  for 
screen,  and  grass  for  a  carpet,  where  the  Pla- 
tens had  danced  to  George  and  his  father,  the 
late  sultan.    The  stage  and  a  great  part  of 
the  garden  were  illuminated  with  colored 
lamps.    Almost  the  whole  court  appeared  in 
white  dominoes,  "  like,"  says  the  describer  of 
the  scene,  '*  like  spirits  in  the  Elysian  fields." 
At  ni^ht,  supper  was  served  in  the  gallery 
with  three  great  tables,  and  the  king  was 
very  merry.     After  supper  dancing  was  re- 
sumed, and  I  did  not  get  homo  till  five  o'clock 
by  full  daylight  to  Hanover.     Some  days  af- 
terwards we  bad  in  the  opera-house  at  Han- 
over, a  great  assembly.     The  king  appeared 
in  a  Turkish  dress ;  his  turban  was  ornamented 
with  a  magnificent  agrafie  of  diamonds ;  the 
Lady  Yarmouth  was  dressed  as  a  sultana; 
nobody  was  more  beautiful  than  the  Princess 
of  Hesse."    So,  while  poor  Caroline  was  rest- 
ing in  her  coffin,  dapper  little  George,  with 
his  red  face  and  his  white  eyebrows  and  gog- 
gle-eyes, at  six^  years  of  age,  is  dancing  a 
pretty  dance  with  Madame  Walmoden,  and 
capering  about  dressed  up  like  a  Turk  1    For 
twenty  years  more,  that  little  old  Bajazct 
went  on  in  this  Turkish  fashion,  until  the  fit 
came  which  choked  the  old  man,  when  he 
ordered  the  side  of  his  coffin  to  bo  taken  out, 
as  well  as  that  of  poor  Caroline's,  who  had 
preceded  him,  so  that  his  sinful  old  bones 
and  ashes  might  mingle  with  those  of  the 
faithful  creature.     O  struttinc  Turkey-cock 
of  Herrcnhausen !     O    naughty   little  Ma- 
homet, in  what  Turkish  paraaisc  are  you 
now,  and  where  be  your  painted  houris  ?    So 
Countess  Yarmouth  appeared  as  a  sultana, 
and  his  Majesty  in  a  lurkish  dress  wore  an 
agraffe  of  diamonds,  and  was   very  merrj', 
was    he  ?     Friends  1  he   was  your  fathers' 
king  as  well  as  mine  —  let  us  drop  a  respect- 
ful tear  over  his  grave. 

Ho  said  of  his  wife  that  ho  never  know 
a  woman  who  was  worthy  to  buckle  her  shoo : 
he  would  sit  alone  weeping  before  her  por- 
trait, and,  when  ho  haiu  oried  his  eyes,  he 
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would  go  off  to  his  Walmoden  and  talk  of  her. 
On  the  25th  of  October,  1760,* he  being  then 
in  the  seventy-seventh  year  of  his  age,  and 
the  thirty-fourth  of  his  reign,  his  pace  went 
to  take  Aim  his  royal  chocolate,  and  behold  1 
the  most  religious  and  &n^c'icious  king  was  lying 
dead  on  the  floor.  They  went  and  fetched 
Walmoden ;  but  Walmoden  could  not  wake 
him.  The  sacred  Majesty  was  but  a  lifeless 
corpse.  The  king  was  dead ;  God  save  the 
king !  But,  of  course,  poets  and  clergymen 
decorously  bewailed  the  late  one.  Here  arc 
some  artless  verses,  in  which  an  English  di- 
vine deplored  the  famous  departed  hero,  and 
over  which  you  may  cry  or  you  may  laugh, 
exactly  as  your  humor  suits :  — 

"  While  at  his  feet  expiring  Faction  lav, 
No  contest  lefl  but  who  should  best  ohey ; 
Saw  in  his  offspring  all  himself  renewed ; 
The  same  fair  path  of  glory  still  pursued ; 
Saw  to  young  George  Augusta's  care  impart 
Whatc'cr  could  raise  and  humanize  the  heart; 
Blend  nil  his  grandsirc's  virtues  with  his  own, 
And  form    their  mingled    radiance  for  the 

throne  — 
No  further  blessing  could  on  earth  be  given  — 
The  next  degree  of  happiness  was — heaven ! " 

If  he  had  been  good,  if  he  had  been  just, 
if  he  had  been  pure  in  life,  and  wise  in  coun- 
cil, could  the  poet  have  said  much  more  ?  It 
was  a  parson  who  came  and  wept  over  this 
grave,  with  Walmoden  sitting  on  it,  and 
claimed  heaven  for  tho  poor  old  man  slum- 
bering below.  Here  was  one  who  had  nei- 
ther dignity,  learning,  morals,  nor  wit  —  who 
tainted  a  great  society  by  a  bad  example ; 
who  in  youth,  manhood,  old  age,  was  gix)ss, 
low,  and  sensual;  and  Mr.  rorteus,  after- 
wards my  Lord  Bishop  Porteus,  says  the 
earth  was  not  good  enough  for  him,  and  that 
his  only  place  was  heaven !  Bravo,  Mr.  Por- 
teus I  The  divine  who  wept  these  tears  over 
Georffc  the  Second's  memory  wore  George 
the  Third's  lawn.  I  don't  know  whether 
people  still  admire  hb  poetry  or  his  sermons. 


Pope  akd  Hcoabth. — Some  time  since,  if  I 
remember  rightly,  some  remarks  appeared  in 
"  N.  &  Q."  on  tho  curious  fact  that  no  allusion  to 
Shakspcarc  is  to  be  found  in  the  writings  of  his 
illustrious  contemporary  Lord  Bacon,  while  to 
judge  from  what  he  has  written  Bacon  himself 
knew  notbmg  of  Sbakspeare.  I  have  just  been 
looking  through  the  writings  of  Pope,  in  hopes 


of  finding  some  reference  to  his  celebrated  con- 
temporary Hogarth,  but  ha^*e  failed  in  doine  so. 
Can  it  bo  possible  that  the  Bard  of  Twickenham 
has  never  once  alluded  to  tho  great  English 
painter,  or  have  I  overlooked  the  allusion  1  If 
60,  reference  to  any  passage  in  Pope  in  which 
Hogarth  is  mentioned  will  greatly  oblige. 
— Notes  and  Queries.  P.  A.  H. 
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From  The  Colonlzntlon  Hcrnld. 
DESTINY  OF  THK  COLOKKD  HACi:.* 
The  free  blacks,  in  every  part  of  the 
United  States,  and  from  the  commencement 
of  their  existence  as  a  separate  class,  have 
occupied  a  position  every  way  peculiar,  and 
certainly  not  favorable  to  their  general  prog- 
ress. Still,  however,  while  that  position 
has  exposed  them  to  many  vices  and  much 
suffering,  and  has  held  out  to  them  most  in- 
adequate inducements  to  high  or  sustained 
efforts,  it  has  been  attended  with  certain  ad- 
vantages, which  have  greatly  exceeded  those 
enjoyed  during  the  same  period  by  the  bulk 
of  the  human  race.  They  have  lived  by  the 
side  and  under  the  shadow  of  a  highly  civil- 
ized and  most  energetic  race.  Ihey  have 
been  protected  by  the  freest  institution  in 
the  world,  and  have  seen  the  power  and 
value  of  that  which  they  have  not  been  al- 
lowed to  enjoy  fully.  They  have  received, 
as  a  race,  through  successive  generations,  a 
training  by  which  they  have  been  educated 
in  the  great  duty  and  art  of  sustained  toil, 
which,  while  it  is  the  elemental  curse  of  hu- 
manity, is  also  the  elemental  point  of  all  its 
progress ;  and  they  have  acquired,  to  a  cer- 
tain degree,  all  the  arts  and  trades  which 
flourish  around  them,  as  the  incidents  of  a 
high  state  of  social  development.  They  have 
possessed  themselves,  to  a  certain  extent,  of 
that  which,  in  a  higher  sense,  we  call  knowl- 
edge ;  and  it  would  not  be  true  to  say  of 
them,  as  a  race,  that  they  are  wholly  unedu- 
cated. The  manners,  the  habits,  the  wants, 
and  the  attainments  of  a  civilization — ^low  as 
compared  with  ours,  respectable  as  compared 
with  the  average  of  the  human  race,  and 
exalted  as  compared  with  the  bulk  of  their 
own  race — ^havo  been  attained  by  them. 
And  to  crown  all,  the  almost  universal  be- 
lief, and  to  a  considerable  extent  the  practice 
of  the  Christian  religion  has  become  their 
heritage,  in  the  house  of  their  bitter  pilgrim- 
age. Christ  and  his  gospel  are  in  their 
midst,  far  more  really  and  substantially  than 
in  the  midst  of  many  nations  we  call  Chris- 
tian. If  we  will  consider  these  things  fdrly, 
we  cannot  doubt  that  these  people  are  in  a 
condition,  if  they  were  but  placed  in  circum- 
stances favoring  such  a  residt,  to  assume  a 
Tery  different  position  from  any  they  have 
hitherto  occupied.  It  was  a  conclusion  emi- 
nently reasonable  and  natural,  from  such 
premises,  that  such  a  race  might  be  colo- 
nized, with  the  utmost  certain^  of  a  great 
and  beneficent  influence  thereby,  upon  them- 
selves. 

The  experiment  has  been  made,  and  has 
produced,  in  this  sense,  more  than  was  prom- 
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ised  —  perhaps  more  than  was  expected. 
Similar  experiments  have  been  made  with 
every  considerable  race  into  which  the  hu- 
man family  is  divided,  and  every  part  of  the 
earth  has  been  the  theatre  of  these  experi- ' 
ments.  I  think  no  record  exists  of  any  more 
decidedly  successful,  or,  at  a  similar  stage  of 
it,  more  hopeful.  I  believe  no  instance  has 
occurred  in  which  results  more  cheering,  and 
apparently  more  pregnant  with  further  and 
immense  results,  nave  been  produced  under 
so  many  discouragements,  with  such  limited 
means,  and  in  so  snort  a  time ;  and  certainly 
the  progress  of  no  single  experiment  has 
been  more  eminently  free  from  great  disas- 
ters. "Wo  have  colonized  this  race — such  as 
it  was — ^with  all  the  odium  which  its  enemies 
could  accumulate  upon  its  head,  and  without 
any  attempt  on  the  part  of  its  friends  to 
vindicate  or  defend  it.  Silently  accepting 
the  character  given  to  it,  or,  perhaps,  too 
often  ourselves  testifying  too  unreservedly 
to  its  degradation,  our  great  conclusion  has 
been — let  us  remove  it.  We  have  done  so, 
in  sufficient  numbers,  and  for  a  sufficient 
length  of  time,  to  exhibit  clearly  the  nature 
of  the  fruits  that  will  be  borne.  We  have 
sent  ten  thousand  of  them  some  four  thou- 
sand miles  off,  across  the  ocean.  ^  Thirty 
years  have  been  occupied  in  doing  this.  ^  We 
have  done  it,  almost  entirely  with  our  indi- 
vidual resources.  We  have  planted  them  in 
their  new  homes.  We  have  committed  to 
their  own  hands  the  administration  of  their 
own  affairs — the  organization  of  their  own 
social  state — the  making  of  their  own  laws 
— the  establishment  of  their  own  forms  of 
government  With  the  deepest  anxiety — 
yet  without  the  slightest  effort  to  control  the 
result,  except  by  reason — we  have  watched 
the  progress  of  our  work,  as  we  patiently 
and  steadily  urged  it  forward. 

Now  we  turn  to  our  country,  and  confi- 
dently— ^might  I  not  almost  say  proudly  ? — 
surely  I  may  say  gratefully — ^invite  her  4o 
look  upon  it.  ^  There  are  those  people — a 
free  and  Christian  commonwealth,  far  off  on 
the  verge  of  human  civilization  j  a  small,  b«t 
an  enlightened  and  well  regulated  state.  In- 
dustry prospers  amongst  them ;  the  arts  of 
common  life  flourish  to  a  degree ;  cmmneitce 
is  regidarly  pursued ;  trade  adopts  its  estab- 
lished laws;  agriculture  is  establishing  its 
conquests.  AU  the  social  institutions  wnicih 
adorn  and  bless  life,  exist  on  the  model  tegr 
learned  from  us.  Political  institutions  Bb 
our  own  are  established  with  a  cordial  and 
unanimous  consent,  and  administered  inlQi 
firmness,  regularity,  and  justice.  SchoolH 
are  established,  ana  the  youn^  are  educated* 
Churches  are  erected  to  the  hving  God,  and 
Christ's  gospel  is  preached  to  a  bdieving 
people.    Just,  brave,  and  prosperous  in  potee 
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and  in  war,  they  have  followed  our  great  ex- 
ample; they  wrong  none— they  fear  none. 
And  now,  bound  by  equal  treaties  to  some 
of  the  greatest  empires  of  the  earth,  they 
have  been  received  into  the  family  of  nations, 
and  their  new  banner,  like  another  star  set 
in  the  sable  brow  of  night,  flashes  along  the 
coast  of  their  fatherland  ?  Yes,  it  is  a  child 
of  our  country  !-^-outca8t  it  may  be— but 
still  a  child !  And  the  day  will  come,  when 
it  will  vindicate  in  glory,  all  that  it  has  won 
in  tears. 

In  this,  as  in  every  analogous  case,  a 
change  in  the  condition  of  these  men  has 
wrought  a  corresponding  change  in  their 
character.  The  good  that  is  in  them  finds 
ample  scope  for  exercise,  and  adequate  mo- 
tive for  exertion ;  the  evil  is  no  longer  pressed 
with  ceaseless  temptation,  and  aggravated  by 
a  constant  sense  of  wron^.  So  it  would  be, 
as  to  all  their  brethren,  situated  as  they  once 
were.  And  the  simple  and  truthful  recital 
of  what  has  actually  occurred,  seems  to  me 
to  present  to  every  benevolent  and  enlight- 
ened mind,  an  overwhelming  argument  in 
favor  of  the  similar  removal  of  the  whole  free 
black  race  from  the  United  States.  This,  at 
least,  is  within  the  compass  of  our  means  and 
our  authority — this,  every  view  of  our  duty, 
and  their  interest,  would  seem  to  suggest 

In  the  long  annals  of  the  human  race,  there 
has  never  existed  a  powerful  and  highly  civ- 
ilized state  in  those  immense  and  fervid  re- 
gions which  lie  under  the  equator — and 
which,  encircling  the  globe,  and  extending 
northward  and  southward  to  the  tropics,  em- 
brace so  vast  a  portion  of  the  earth's  sur- 
face. Forty-seven  degrees  of  latitude  in  the 
central  portions  of  the  earth,  covering  five- 
sixths  of  the  African  continent,  three-quar- 
ters of  South  America,  the  extreme  southern 
portions  of  Asia  and  North  America,  and 
multitudes  of  the  islands  of  the  sea^-amon^t 
them  some  of  the  most  extensive  and  fertde 
of  all— have  been  condemned,  since  the  cre- 
ation of  the  world,  to  be  the  abode  of  the 
ignorant  and  scattered — ^for  the  most  part 
feeble  and  semi-barbarous — and  to  a  deplor- 
able extent,  savage  and  brutal  tribes  of  men. 
Ajid  yet  there  was  never  an  era  in  those  pro- 
tracted annals  when  the  existence  of  a  power 
of  Uie  first  class,  in  any  portion  of  that  vast 
circumference,  would  not  have  been  an  event 
■o  decisive  in  the  history  of  the  human  race, 
as  to  have  altered  the  whole  current  of  their 
bi^ory,  and  modified  the  subsequent  destiny 
of  ther  whole  race«  The  grand  necessity,  this 
day,  oi  the  human  family,  considered  as  one 
great  brotherhood — ^the  overpowering  want 
which  human  progress,  considered  in  its 
$cope,  this  day  exhibits,  is  the  reclamation 
of  that  immense  circumference,  from  the 
reign  of  ignorance  and  barbarism,  and  the 
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establishment  throughout  its  vast  extent  of 
the  triumphs  which  man,  elsewhere  has  won. 
If  it  had  pleased  God  to  erect,  in  the  cen- 
tral regions  of  South  America,  extending 
from  ocean  to  ocean,  a  confederacy  like  ours 
—or  if  he  had  planted  it  across  the  bosom  of 
Africa,  under  the  equator— or  if  he  had  made 
Australia  the  theatre  of  its  glory ;  how  uni- 
versal and  how  immeasurable  would  have 
been  the  influence  which  would  have  pene- 
trated and  pervaded  the  inter-tropical  world 
— an  influence  which  must  have  been  felt  in 
some  degree  by  the  remotest  tribes  of  men ! 
Alas !  alas !  what  would  it  not  have  presented 
— ^what  would  it  not  have  achieved ! 

The  imagination  is  lost  in  the  contempla- 
tion of  the  magnitude  and  grandeur  of  the 
Rood  which,  it  seems  to  us,  must  have  fol- 
lowed— and  the  heart  is  smitten  with  aston- 
ishment, OS  it  glances  over  the  unfathomable 
misery  whidi,  it  would  seem,  must  have 
been  averted !  What  a  lesson  of  God's  pa- 
tience, and  man's  folly ! 

To  us  has  been  reserved  a  portion  of  this 
sublime  work,  on  one  of  its  widest  theatres. 
We  have  planted  a  civilized  State  in  Africa, 
under  the  equator.  Wo  have  laid  the  foun- 
dations of  an  empire,  whose  priceless  heri- 
tage is  a  free  constitution  and  an  open  Bible. 

We  have  done,  by  God's  mercy,  what  all 
past  ages  needed,  but  could  not  achieve. 
Will  our  country  and  our  age  at  last  com- 
prehend and  complete  our  work  P  The  cen- 
tral continent  of  the  earth,  so  long  buried  in 
darkness,  is  at  length  invaded  by  the  true 
light.  Let  heaven  and  earth  bear  witness 
against  all  who  may  seek  to  extinguish  it. 

There  is  a  surprising  grandeur  in  every 
result  to  which  tnis  work  tends.  Each  of 
the  ^eat  divisions  of  the  human  family  seems 
destined  to  a  development,  in  many  respects 
peculiar  to  itself;  and  each  one  has  been  led 
through  a  pupilage,  at  once  fitted  to  conduct 
it  to  the  destiny  which  awaited  it,  and  to 
prepare  it  for  it.  And  this  pupilage  of  na- 
tions and  races  has  been  paimul  and  pro- 
tracted in  the  double  ratio  of  their  ignorance 
and  degradation  when  that  pupilage  began, 
and  the  height  and  duration  of  the  renown 
to  which  it  was  to  conduct  them.  Israel 
groaned  in  bondage  for  more  than  four  cen- 
turies, and  then  pined  and  expired,  under 
forty  years  of  pilgrimage.  But  Israel  crossed 
Jordan  at  last — with  a  nationality  the  most 
marvellous  that  the  world  ever  saw— which 
has  survived  through  eighteen  centuries, 
without  a  country  or  a  government,  and 
under  a  conspiracy  of  the  human  race  against 
it.  This  is  a  miraculous  nationality,  and  we 
look  not  for  the  like  again.  But  it  was, 
nevertheless,  a  nationality  created  as  to  secn 
ond  causes,  by  the  events  through  whidi 
Israel  passed,  and  sustained  by  the  hopes 
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-which  Israel  has  cherished.  And  so  every 
nationality  is  thus  created  and  thus  sus- 
tained. And  80  God  leadeth  every  race  on- 
ward through  its  own  destiny,  till  the  highest 
summit  any  portion  of  mankind  can  reach 
will  exhibit  tne  combined  result  of  the  high- 
est development  that  each  part  had  attained. 
Beyond  that  there  rcmaineth  only,  that  the 
kingdoms  of  this  world  shall  become  the 
kingdom  of  the  Lord  and  his  Christ ! 

The  largest,  the  most  enduring,  and  in  all 
respects  the  most  remarkable  example,  which 
history  affords  us  of  a  race  without  nation- 
ality, and  therefore  without  what  could  be 
properly  called  a  distinct  civilization,  is  this 
black  race.  And  surely  the  pupilage  through 
which  it  has  passed  has  been  without  exam- 
ple bitter  ana  protracted.  How  much  has 
It  not  required  to  prepare  it  for  its  final  des- 
^y  ?  Shall  we  therefore  say,  nothing  awaits 
it  P  We  cannot  say  this  without  contradict- 
ing all  that  is  true  in  detail,  or  profound  in 
conception,  in  the  history  of  the  past.  Let 
US  rather  believe,  that  an  exalted  destiny 
may  be  in  the  career  to  which  it  tends. 
Unto  this  are  all  the  testimonies  of  the  past 
— unto  this  are  all  the  indications  of  the 
present.  The  principles  which  are  at  work 
throughout  the  earth  can  scarcely  fail  to 
produce  it.  The  exigencies  which  control 
all  human  things,  present  a  combination 
which  can  hardly  allow  it  to  falL  Slowly-^ 
perhaps  remotely,  yet  inevitably— there  ap- 
pear to  await  the  black  race  a  nationality,  a 
civilization,  and  consequently  a  share  in  the 
afiairs  of  thb  world,  immeasurably  different 
from  any  thing  it  has  hitherto  exhibited. 

To  us  have  been  reserved,  again,  an  im- 
mense, perhaps  a  controlling  portion  of  this 
great  work.  Our  colonies  in  Africa  occupy 
tne  central  portion  of  that  sea-coast  of  the 
negro's  fatherland,  which,  so  to  speak,  faces 
inward  to  civilization.  Behind  them,  stretch- 
ing across  the  continent,  are  four  thousand 
mues  of  fertile  territory,  inhabited,  though 
not  densely,  in  chief  part  by  the  black  race, 
in  the  first  stages  of  an  opening  civilization. 
Kcffth  and  souUi,  for  at  least  a  thousand  miles 
in  each  direction,  is  also  a  fertile  country, 
inhabited  mainly  by  the  same  race  in  a  con- 
dition similar  to  that  already  stated.  A  land 
four  thousand  miles  long  from  west  to  east, 
and  two  thousand  miles  oroad  from  north  to 
south-*larger,  by  far,  than  the  Roman  Em- 
pire-—the  home  of  the  black  man,  and  the 
grave  of  all  besides — now  peopled  with  more 
than  a  hundred  millions  or  inhabitants.  All 
things  conspire  to  the  same  grand  result. 
The  state  we  have  planted  is  precisely  so 
situated  as  to  receive  from  without  and  to 
propagate  within  the  best  influences  which 
all  other  nations  can  exert.    The  immense 


race  and  the  vast  continent  behind  this  state, 
and  around  it,  are  placed  exactly  in  those 
circumstances  mostuivorable  to  the  exerdite 
of  all  such  influences  from  such  a  quarter. 
And  the  state  itself  has  been  created,  and 
will  be  indefinitely  augmented,  from  those 
materiab,  which,  of  all  that  existed,  are  the 
best  fitted  for  this,  as  well  as  for  all  the  other 
great  objects  connected  with  African  coloni* 
zation.  It  is  impossible  to  avoid  the  con- 
viction, that  such  causes  must  be  followed 
by  corresponding  results.  Already  they 
have  manifested  themselves,  and  the  natire 
population  which  has  voluntarily  sought  tlie 
protection  of  the  colonists,  and  subjected 
themselves  to  the  genial  control  of  their 
laws,  is  represented  to  be  about  twenty 
times  more  numerous  than 'the  colonists 
themselves.  We  have  sent  out  ten  thousand 
colonists;  but  their  laws  and  institutions  are 
respected,  and  to  a  good  degree  obeyed  by 
200,000  persons.  Imagine  a  like  result- 
but  even  in  a  much  lower  degree — produced 
by  every  ten  thousand  additional  colonists 
sent  out— or,  if  it  be  thought  more  rational, 
by  every  twenty-five  years  of  effort.  How 
manifest  is  it,  that  before  we  shall  have  re* 
moved  the  mass  of  our  free  black  popuki- 
tion,  or  before  a  single  century  shall  naye 
elapsed,  a  powerful  nation  will  have  been 
created,  and  the  ultimate  redemption  of  the 
black  race  in  Africa  placed  on  a  footing  as 
secure  as  that  on  whicn  the  prosperity  of  any 
existing  state  rests !  Or,  if  any  one  thinks 
proper  to  do  so,  let  him  double,  triple,  quad- 
ruple the  time,  the  toil,  and  the  ri^  In 
the  creation  of  an  empire — ^in  the  redemp- 
tion of  a  race— in  the  regeneration  of  a  coa- 
tinent — ^in  the  constunmation  of  a  woHl  whose 
benefits  all  nations  will  reap,  and  from  which 
no  evil  can  arise  to  any  human  being,  we 
can  well  afford  to  toil  long,  to  risk  mudi, 
and  wait  God's  time.  Wo  set  before  our 
hearts  sublime  ends ;  and  rejoicing  in  ear 
day,  over  such  fruits  as  our  works  may  bear, 
we  point  to  the  luminous  track,  in  which 
they  who  are  to  follow  us  should  tread,  and 
rejoice  the  more,  that  they  shall  reap  fur 
more  abundantly  than  we. 

The  slavery  of  two  millions  of  human  be* 
ings  is  a  question  of  awM  magnitude,  and 
invests  all  that  can  be  supposed  to  bear  ufwo 
it,  even  indirectly,  with  an  importance  mieli 
no  thoughtful  mmd  can  disregard.  The  fiite 
of  five  hundred  thousand  free  blacks,  and 
their  posterity  forever,  is  a  matter  which  ^lo 
one — ^and  especially  no  one  situated  as  we 
are— can  lightly  pass  over.  The  destiny  of 
one  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  Uacks,  con* 
centrated  chiefly  in  Africa,  and  abiding  still 
in  heathen  degradation,  if  not  barbarisnit 
cannot  be  contemplated  with  indifference  hj 
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any  pious  heart.  Tlie  duty,  the  interests, 
the  cuuiger,  and  the  glory  of  our  own  coun- 
try, as  connected  witn  aU  these  great  ques- 
tions, challenge  the  consideration  of  every 
wise  and  patriotic  man.  And  the  general 
influence  of  them  all,  and  the  effects  of  any 
course  he  may  take  in  regard  to  them — lU 
the  consequences  of  all  that  may  befall  us, 
for  good  or  ill,  by  reason  of  them — all  these 
tMngs,  considered  in  their  bearings  upon 
the  career  and  destiny  of  the  human  race, 
present  subjects  of  inquiry,  whose  very  mag- 
nitude oppresses  us.  The  kingdom  of  God 
in  the  world — ^the  salvation  of  at  least  the 
eighth  part  of  the  human  race,  and  that  a 
part  most  peculiariy  committed  in  trust  to 
us— these  arc  topics  which  ought  to  lie  im- 
mediately upon  the  Christian  heart.  Now, 
every  one  oif  these  thrilling  subjects  enters 
more  or  less  into  every  fair  and  complete 
consideration  of  the  question  of  the  black 
race,  and  of  the  cause  and  claims  of  African 
colonization,  as  bearing  upon  that  question. 
Surely,  they  do  not  err  who  say,  that  taken 
in  all  its  extent,  the  Question  of  African  col- 
onisation is  one  of  the  grandest  and  most 
fruitful  which  this  generation  has  been  re- 
quired to  determine. 

Thirty-two  years  ago— before  I  had  ar- 
rived at  man's  estate— I  had  occasion  to  ex- 
amine this  great  topic,  at  the  period  of  its 
first  presentation  for  public  patronage,  and 
before  ulterior  steps  had  been  very  deci- 
sively taken.  Struck  with  the  grandeur,  the 
simplicity,  the  completeness,  and  the  feasi- 
bility of  the  great  and  humane  conception,  I 
have  never  ceased  to  cherish  the  profound- 
est  interest  and  confidence  in  this  cause.    I 
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have  witnessed  all  the  vicissitudes,  all  the 
changes  of  opinion,  all  the  varying  aspects 
of  the  question,  during  those  two  and  tnirty 
years,  and  am  somewhat  familiar  with  what 
has  been  done,  both  in  this  country  and  Af- 
rica, during  that  long  period,  and  with  the 
public  and  personal  mstory  of  most  of  the 
principal  actors,  in  all  tmit  has  occurred. 
Fortined  by  an  experience  of  this  descrip- 
tion, and  by  the  observations  and  reflections 
of  so  many  years,  I  solemnly  declare  that 
the  more  I  have  examined  the  principles 
which  are  involved,  and  the  more  I  have  oh» 
served  their  practical  results,  the  more  has 
the  subject  seemed  to  me  to  be  invested  with 
unanswerable  reasons  challenging  our  cor- 
dial support,  and  exalted  motives,  command- 
ing our  earnest  symnathy.  I  deem  such  a 
testimony  more  vatuaole  than  any  argument 
from  me,  and  therefore  give  it.  And  what- 
ever weight  it  may  be  thought  to  have,  de- 
serves to  be  increased  by  the  fact,  that  I 
have  never  had  a  constant  or  an  intimate 
connection  with  any  of  the  societies  organ- 
ized to  promote  tnis  cause,  and  have  seen 
much  to  disapprove  in  much  that  has  been 
done.  It  is  the  gp*eat  cause — and  not  all  the 
modes  of  its  manifestation,  nor  all  the  meth- 
ods of  its  advocacy,  nor  all  the  acts  of  its 
chief  managers — that  I  have  vindicated 
through  good  report  and  ill  report.  And  it 
is  that  I  now  avouch,  from  my  inmost  soul, 
to  be  the  cause  of  justice,  humanity,  and 
wisdom — the  cause  of  living  hope  to  a  vast 
and  suffering  race— the  cause  of  my  coun- 
try's prosperity  and  renown-Hind,  al>oye  all, 
of  my  Master's  glory  I 


Can  any  of  year  correspondents  kindly  in- 
form mo  where  I  may  find  toe  following  lines  1— 

"  She  took  the  cap  of  life  to  sip ; 
Too  bitter  'twas  to  drain  ; 
She  put  it  gently  from  hor  lip. 
And  fell  to  sleep  again." 

The  following  words,  or  at  least  words  of  sim- 
ilar menning,  I  heard  qnoted  as  from  an  old  di- 
vine.    Where  may  they  be  found  1 — 

"  Hamility  deepens  through  all  eternity,  and 
is  greater  before  the  glory  of  the  throne,  than  in 
the  duit  of  the  footstool^' 

In  the  Bible  we  read,  "  Perfect  love  casteth 
oat  fear."  Can  any  of  year  readers  help  me  to 
any  passage  of  similar  import  in  oar  English 
poets,  showing  that  bm  love  increases,  jealousy 
and  suspicion  decrease  V^Note$  and  Qaeria, 

Libya. 


<f 


Who  is  the  author  of  the  following  lines  9— - 

Be  pleased  and  satisfied  with  what  thou  art : 

Act  well  thine  own  allotcd  part. 

Enjoy  the  preaent  hoar,  he  thankful  for  the 

Kor  wish,  nor  fear  the  coming  of  the  Uut," 
— Notes  and  Qaeries.  W.  J.  S. 


1.  "  Words  are  fools'  pence,  and  the  wise 
man's  coanters." 

2.  "Til  make  assurance  doubly  Fure."* 

3.  "  Thus  fools  mistake  reverse  of  wrong  for 
right." — Pope, 

4.  "  Politeness  is  benevolence  in  trifles." 

5.  **  Nunquom  periclnm  sine  pcriclo  vincitnr." 

6.  "  Call  not  the  royal  Swede  unfortunate.'' 
— Noie»  and  Queries. 

♦  Macheth,  Act  IV.  So.  X.— Ed.  "  N.  &  Q." 


it 
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From  Tbo  Examiner. 


Lucile,  By  Owen  Meredith,  Author  of  "The 
Wanderer,"  "  dytemnestra,'*  etc.  Chap- 
man and  HalL 

Three  narratiye  poems  have  appeared  dur- 
ing the  season  now  closing,  namely,  Lucile^ 
by  the  writer  signing  himself  Owen  Mer- 
edith, Virginians  Hand,  by  Miss  Power,  and 
A  Man^s  Hearty  by  Dr.  Mackay.  Of  the  nu- 
merous volumes  of  minor  poetry  few  have 
risen  above  the  monotony  of  undisting^uished 
ttevcmess;  two  or  three,  however,  includ- 
ing Mr.  Stigant's  Vision  of  Barharossa^  have 
been  worth  reserving  for  a  word  of  welcome. 
Add  to  the  list  the  poem  of  8t,  Stephen's, 
some  of  Mrs.  Browning's  poems  on  Italy, 
and  the  new  matter  in  Mr.  Landor's  HeUen- 
ics,  and  in  this  branch  pf  literature  the  chief 
gains  of  the  season  are  enumerated.  But  the 
gain  is  great  that  includes  a  work  like  Lu- 
die,  rich  in  the  overflow  of  a  luxuriant  fancy, 
and,  more  than  any  of  its  author's  former 
works,  ripe  with  a  sense  of  what  is  true  in 
character  and  life. 

Until  the  book  has  been  read  fairly  through, 
however,  its  right  to  the  praise  of  truth  may 
appear  somewhat  questionable.  The  story 
is  defined,  at  the  close  of  its  first  part,  as  a 
drama  in  which  the  actors  are  the  Heart  and 
the  World.    It  is 

"  The  chnat  of  man's  heart,  with  lU  ceaseless 
endeavor ; 
As  old  as  the  song  which  the  sea  sings  forever." 

It  is  the  author's  purpose,  in  the  earlier  por- 
tion of  the  poem,  to  snow  under  the  conven- 
tionalities of  the  world  of  fashion  hearts  pant- 
ing and  pining;  and,  perhaps  inseparable 
from  such  a  plan,  there  are  many  indications 
at  the  outset  of  a  jfeeling  not  altogether  sound 
or  true.  It  is  not  until  we  have  advanced  far 
enoA^gh  to  ^iter  into  the  whole  spirit  of  the 
design,  in  spite  of  some  fine  strains  of  healthy 
feeling  which  should  serve  to  reassure  us, 
that  we  find  it  easy  to  be  quite  free  from  dis- 
trust. Everybody  is  a  demonstrator  of  his 
or  her  own  moral  anatomy.  Lucile,  while 
we  know  her  only  as  a  fascinating  French 
widow,  with  the  lover  of  her  vouth  engaged 
to  marry  some  one  else,  and  railing  into  dif- 
ficult relations  with  the  polished  and  worldly 
duke  who  is  her  suitor,  suggests  an  old 
French  friend  whom  we  perpetually  meet  in 
comedy  and  novel,  and  do  not  greatly  esteem. 
When  Lucile  says 

"  I  have  bamed  out  within  me  the  fuel  of  life. 
Wherefore  lingers  the  flame  ?    Rest  is  sweet 

ofter  strife. 
I  would  sleep  for  a  while.    I  am  weary." 


and  when  the  hero  and  his  innocent  wifb  are 
represented  as  having 

"  Grown  weary  ere  half  thro'  the  journey  of  life," 

we  are  tempted  to  feel  in  the  poem  what  ita 
author  condemns  in  a  society  without  fretb- 
ness  of  enjoyment : 

"  — Wherever  wo  turn,  and  whatever  we  do, 
"  Still,  tliat  horrible  sense  of  the  Aijjk  conns !  * 

So,  when  Lucile  re-appears  in  the  second 
part  of  the  poem,  we  are  told  that  under  her 
pale  beauty 

"  There  yawned  an  insatiate  void,  and  there 
heaved 
A  tumaU  of  restltfls  regrets  unrelieved." 

— but  we  read  on  and  the  void  is  filled,  the 
restless  regrets  are  still  forever.  The  hearts 
of  the  voung  husband  and  wife,  prematurely 
old  ana  weary,  become  fresh  and  warm  again  \ 
the  conventional  duke,  gay  leader  of  fashion 
outwardly,  and  inwardly  moral  v6lcano,  be- 
comes through  honest  work  and  noble  soflleF- 
ing  a  hero ;  and  in  Lucile  herself,  developed 
with  all  the  riches  of  the  author's  fbeling  and 
£incy,  we  have  his  highest  and  purest  embo- 
diment of  intellect  and  virtue.  First  subdu- 
ing her  own  nature,  she  is  content  to  niend 
all  the  treasures  of  her  Hfe  and  genius  m  of* 
fices  of  well  doing,  and  from  the  heart  of  a 
woman  thoroughly  true  and  good,  and  ever 
ready  for  self-sacrifice,  she  finally  difibaet 
health  and  strength  into  the  hearts  of  all 
around  her.  Her  story,  told  with  a  wealth  of 
imagery  and  a  charm  of  language  that  onfy  a 
very  few  poets  of  our  century  have  equalled, 
is  of  a  woman's  conquests  in  their  grandest 
sense.    Hers  was 

"  The  mission  of  genius  on  earth !    To  npliltt 
Porify,  and  confirm  by  its  own  gracious  cil^ 
The  world  in  despite  of  the  world's  doU  en- 
deavor 
To  degrade,  and  drag  down,  and  oppose  it 

forever. 
The  nnssioB  of  eenios :  to  watch  and  to  wait» 
To  renew,  to  redeem,  and  to  regenerate. 
The  mission  of  woman  on  earth  1  to  eive 

birth 
To  the  mercy  of  Heaven  dcsceodtng  on  eavdu 
The  mission  of  wonun :  permitted  to  bmiao 
The  head  of  the  serpent,  and  sweetly  infoae^ 
Through  the  sorrow  and  sin  of  oanh'a  i^uh 

tercd  curse. 
The  blessing  which  midgatet  all:  bora  to 

nurse, 
And  to  soothe,  and  to  solace,  to  help  and  to 

heal 
The  sick  world  that  leans  on  her.    This  w«i 

Lucile." 

It  is  a  story- meant  to  tell  us  that 

••  No  life 
Can  be  pure  in  its  purpose  and  strong  ia  its 
strife 


^ 
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And  all  life  not  be  purer  and  stronger  thereby. 
The  spirits  of  just  men  made  perfect  on  high, 
The  anny  of  martyrs  who  stand  by  the  Throne, 
And  gaze  into  the  face  that  makes  glorious  their 

own, 
Know  this,  snrely,  at  last.    Honest  lore,  honest 

sorrow. 
Honest  work  for  the  day,  honest  hope  for  the 

morrow. 
Are  these  worth  nothing  more  than  the  hand 

they  make  weary, 
The  heart  they  have  saddened,  the  life  they  leave 

dreary? 
Hnsh !  the  sevenfold  heavens  to  the  voice  of  the 

Spirit 
Echo :  He  that  o'ercometh  shall  all  things  in- 
herit." 

A  little  too  much,  stroM  may.  probably  be 
kid  to  the  last  upon  the  weariness  of  life, 
but  the  true  cure  for  it  is  also  manfully  as- 
•erted.  The  poem  opens  with  such  pictures 
of  the  world. as  might  hare  been  presented 
b^  Lord  Byron,  and  in  verse  bright  with  a 
richness  of  fancy  and  a  facility  of  expression 
which  Byron  himself  has  rarely  surpassed ; 
but  it  rises  to  hieghts  of  its  own,  when,  in 
Hb  later  scenes,  it  responds  to  empty  plaints 
ctf  sentiment  with  a  orave  call  to  Cmristian 
du^.  The  lightness  and  persiflage  of  the 
earner  cantoe,  in  which  there  is  yet  a  light- 
ness and  vividness  of  touch,  joined  to  a 
keenness  and  truth  of  observation  and  char- 
acter^ which  we  should  vainly  look  for  in  any 
other  living  poet,  are  more  than  counter- 
balanced by  tne  solemn  feeling  and  earnest 
tetdung  into  which  the  poem  deepens  at  its 
close.  Over  the  bed  ox  the  wounded  and 
heart-broken  soldier — ^Alfred  Vargrave's  son 
— ^whom  she  is  nursing  and  comforting,  thus 
Ludle  teaches : — 

"  *  Trust  to  me ! '    (Hk  two  feeble  hands  in 

her  own 
8he  drew  gently.)    'Trust  to  me  T  (she  said, 

with  soft  tone) : 
'  I  am  not  so  dead  in  remembrance  to  all 
1  have  died  to  in  this  world,  bnt  what  I  recall 
Enou^li  of  its  sorrow,  enough  of  its  trial. 
To  gncve  for  both— save  from  both  haply  I 

Tlie  dial 
Beceives  many  shades,  and  each  points  to  the 

snn. 
The  shadows  are  many,  the  sunlight  is  one. 
Life's  sorrows  still  fluctuate :  God's  love  does 

not. 
And  his  love  is  unchanged,  when  it  changes 

our  lot 
Looking  np  to  this  light,  which  is  common  to 

all, 
And  down  to  these  shadows,  on  each  side, 

that  fall 
In  time's  silent  circle,  so  various  for  each. 
Is  it  nothing  to  know  that  they  never  can 

reach 


So  far,  bnt  what  light  lies  beyond  them  for* 

ever? 
Trust  to  me  !    Oh,  if  in  this  hour  I  endeavor 
To  trace  the  shade  creeping  across  the  yonng 

life 
Which,  in  prayer  till  this  hour,  I  have  watched 

through  in  strife. 
With  the  shadow  of  death,  'tis  with  this  faith 

alone, 
That,  in  tracing  the  shade,  I  shall  find  out  the 

sun. 
Trust  to  me!'" 

As  to  other  poets  of  our  day,  so  to  the  au- 
thor of  LuciUf  the  rough  trials  of  war  are 
not  without  their  healthtnlness  and  use.  His 
poem  closes  on  the  battle  field  of  the  Crimea, 
whose  heroes  it  apostrophizes  :— 

"  And  you 
Whom  this  song  cannot  reach  with  its  transient 

breath. 
Deaf  ears  that  are  stopped  with  the  brown  dust 

of  death. 
Blind  eyes  that  are  dark  to  your  own  deathless 

glory, 
Bilenced  liearts  that  are  heedless  to  praise  mar* 

mured  o'er  ye. 
Sleep  deep  1    Sleep  in  peace !    Sleep  in  mem- 
ory ever ! 
Wrapt,  each  soul  in  the  deeds  of  its  deathless 

endeavor. 
Till  that  great  final  peace  shall  be  struck  through 

the  world ; 
Till  the  stars  be  recalled,  and  the  firmament 

furled 
In  the  dawn  of  a  daylight  undying ;  until 
The  signal  of  Sion  be  seen  on  the  liill 
Of  the  Lord ;  when  the  day  of  the  battle  is  done. 
And  the  conflict  with  time  by  eternity  won  1 

**  Till  then,  while  the  ages  roll  onward,  through 
war. 

Toil,  and  strife,  most  roll  with  them  this  torbn- 
lent  star. 

And  man  can  no  more  exclude  war,  than  he  can 

Exclude  sorrow ;  for  both  are  conditions  of  man. 

And  agents  of  God.  Truth's  supreme  revela- 
tions 

Come  in  sorrow  to  men,  and  in  war  come  to  na- 
tions. 

Then  blow,  blow  the  clarion  !  and  let  the  war 
roll! 

And  strike  steel  upon  steel,  and  strike  soul  npon 
soul, 

If,  in  striking,  we  kindle  keen  flashes  and  bright 

From  the  manhood  in  man,  stricken  thus  into 
light.' 


» 


And  again,  in  the  same  wholesome  strain, 
this  doctrine  is  taught  by  Lucile : — 

" '  I  am  but  a  woman,  and  France 
Has  for  mo  simpler  duties.    Large  hope,  though, 

Engine 
Do  Luvois,  should  be  yours.    There  is  purpose 

in  pain. 
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Otherwise  it  were  deTitisTi.    I  trust  in  my  soul 
That  the  ^cat  master  hand  which  sweeps  over 

tlio  whole 
Of  this  deep  harp  of  life,  if  at  moments  it  stretch 
To  shrill  tension  some  one  wailing  nerve,  means 

to  fctcli 
Its  response  the  truest,  most  stringent,  and 

smart. 
Its  pnthos  tlio  purest,  from  out  the  wrung  heart. 
Whoso  faculties,  flaccid  it  may  be,  if  less 
Sharply  strung,  sharply  smitten,  bad  failed  to 

express 
Just  tho  one  note  the  great  final  harmony  needs. 
And  what  best  proves  tliere's  life  in  a  heart  ? — 

that  it  bleeds ! 
Grant  a  cause  to  remove,  grant  an  end  to  attain, 
Grant  both  to  be  just,  and  what  mercy  in  pain ! ' " 

We  are  extremely  limited  in  our  apace  for 
extract,  and  we  have  preferred  to  take  such 
passages,  hy  no  means  the  best  in  point  of 
poetry,  which  most  strikingly  express  the 
author's  moral  design  and  purpose.  But 
the  range  of  thought  and  feeling  displayed 
throughout  the  poem  is  very  wide.  There 
is  the  lightest  social  raillery,  there  is  sound 
and  truthful  satire,  and  there  is  the  manliest 
earnestness  in  dealing  with  questions  of  hu- 
man life.  There  is  a  full  sense  of  the  poetry 
of  nature  in  the  earth  and  sky,  varying  be- 
tween playful  garden  pictures  and  expression 
of  the  grandeur  of  the  mountains  or  the 
glory  of  the  sunrise  and  the  sunset.  Nor 
can  the  writing  of  such  a  poem  have  failed 
to  give  to  its  author  some  of  that  reward  of 
genius  worthily  described  in  the  one  passase 
more  that  we  must  find  room  to  quote.  If 
the  reward  of  work  were  but  the  praise  it 
wins,  he  tells  us — 

"  Thrice  better,  Neiera,  it  were 
Unregarded  to  sport  with  thine  odorous  hair, 
Untroubled  to  Ho  nt  thy  feet  in  tiie  shade 
And  be  loved,  while  the  roses  yet  bloom  over- 
head, 
Than  to  sit  by  tlie  lone  hearth,  and  tliink  the 

long  thought, 
A  sevore,  snd,  blind  schoolmaster,  envied  for 

nought 
Save  tho  name  of  John  Milton !    For  all  men, 

indeed. 
Who  in  some  choice  edition  may  graciously  read, 
With  fair  illustration,  and  erudite  note. 
The  song  wliich  the  poet  in  bitterness  wrote. 
Beat  tho  poet,  and  notably  beat  him.  in  this — 
Tho  joy  of  the  genius  is  theirs*  while  they  miss 
Tho  grief  of  the  man :  Tasso's  song— not  his 

madness! 
Dante's  dreams — not  his  waking  to  exile  and 

sadness ! 
Milton's  music — but  not  Milton's  blindness  !  .  . 

"  Yet  rise, 
Mv  Milton,  and  answer,  with  those  noble  eyes 
Which  theglor^  of  heaven  hath  blinded  to  earth ! 
Say— the  life,  m  the  living  it,  savors  of  worth  : 


That  tho  deed,  in  the  doing  it,  reaches  its  aim  : 
That  the  fact  has  a  value  apart  from  the  fame  : 
That  a  deeper  dclij^ht,  in  tho  mere  labor,  pajf 
Scorn  of  lesser  delights,  and  laborious  days : 
And  Shakspcare,  though  all  Shakspeare^  writ- 
ings were  lost, 
And  his  genius,  though  never  a  trace  of  it  crossed 
Posterity's  path,  not  the  less  would  have  dwelt 
In  the  isle  with  Miranda,  with  Uamlet  have  felt 
All  that  Hamlet  hath  uttered,  and  haply  wbarey 

pure 
On  its  death-bed,  wronged  love  lay,  have  moaDOd 
with  the  Moor  I  " 

Before  we  part  from  a  book  that  containa 
such  noble  promise  of  another  poet  to  oar 
country,  we  mav  call  slight  attention  to  oc- 
casional blemishes  on  its  surface,  arising 
from  what  we  camiot  but  hold  to  be  a  depart- 
ure from  the  sound  theory  of  poetical  com* 
position.  Question  as  to  the  relative  ad- 
vantages of  rhyme  and  blank  verse  in  a  long 
metrical  story  that  demands  extreme  variety 
of  expression,  and  has  no  affinity  to  the  old 
ballad  tales,  we  shall  not  raise  {  but  in  our 
belief  the  discussion  would  necessarily  torn 
upon  the  same  j^und  taken  in  Dryd^a 
time  for  discussion  of  the  rhymed  and  un- 
rhymed  drama,  and  would  finally  be  decided, 
as  that  was  practically  deciaed,  against 
rhyme.  But  tne  essential  nature  of  verse, 
rhymed  or  unrhymed,  is  the  same.  By jpio- 
vioing  a  fixed  system  of  pauses  and  modulft- 
tions  of  the  voice  it  ensures  a  place  of  em- 
phasis for  every  emphatic  woiti,  and  that 
gives  to  expression  a  peculiar  vigor.  One 
of  these  places  of  emphasis  is  the  last  word 
in  a  line,  and  no  good  English  poet  until 
these  days  ever  marred  his  verse  oy  putting 
unessential  words  into  this  prominent  posi- 
tion. Neither  does  the  author  of  Zveue,  at 
our  extracts  will  have  shown,  when  he  putt 
on  his  sinffing  robes ;  but  he  appears  too 
hastily  to  nave  accented  the  doctrme  that  a 
story  in  verse  shoula  in  its  lighter  pasaaffet 
be  only  metrical  prose,  and  that  it  can  be 
made  colloouial  simply  by  violation  of  the 
fundamental  **<eory  of  verse.  This  is,  6t 
course,  fighting  vainly  against  nature.  Tbt 
mechanism  of  the  verse  must  and  will  make 
its  usual  emphasis,  and  nothing  is  obtained 
but  the  jar  of  emphasis  in  tho  wrong  plaee 
by  such  division  at 

"  forever  at  hide 
And  seek  with  our  souls—" 


or. 


"  thinking  of  those 
Strange  backgrounds  of  Raphael." 

As  rhymed  verse  gives  to  the  last  word  of 
each  Ime  a  double  claim  on  attention,  the  de- 
fect here  is  even  more  to  be  avoided  thui  in 
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blank  verse,  to  the  vigor  of  which  also  it  is 
yet  always  fatal. 

"VVc  have  probably  indicated,  in  these  few 
words,  what  may  serve  to  intercept  from  tliis 
poem,  for  the  present  at  least,  the  full  ac- 
ceptance and  praise  to  which  on  every  other 
ground  it  is  entitled.  Its  claims  are  too 
marked  and  various,  however,  not  to  obtain 
ultimate  recognition.    This  may  come  when 
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the  author  shall  have  determined  his  place 
in  poetry  by  more  matured  productions ;  but 
it  will  come  not  less  surely  even  if  he  should 
I  not  publish  again.  For  Lucile  is  rcmarka- 
jble  lor  what  it  is,  and  not  merely  for  the 
i  promise  it  contains.  We  know  of  no  such 
',  performance  of  surpassing  merit  in  English 
j  verse  which  has  not  sooner  or  later  found  fit 
I  and  sympathizing  audience. 


Medieval  Rhtmes. — In  a  MS.  in  tbo  Brit- 
ish Museum  (Ilarlcian,  No.  275)  occurs  tho  fol- 
lowing]^ curious  mixture  of  Englisli  and  Latin 
rhymes.  One  would  almost  suppose  that  tho 
lines  of  tho  canticle  were  intended  to  be  sung 
alternately  by  tlio  laity  and  clergy : — 

"  Joyno  all  now  in  thys  festo 

ffor  Verbum  caro  factum  est. 


« 


« 


Jhcsns  almyghty  king  of  blys 
Assumpsit  carnem  Virginis ; 

He  was  cv'  nnd  cv'moro  ys 
Censors  p'rni  lumis. 

All  holy  churchc  of  hym  roak  mynd 
Intruvit  rcntris  tbalamum; 

(from  Iicvcn  to  crtho  to  save  mankynd 
Pater  misit  fiUom. 


"  To  Mary  came  a  messanger, 
ficreiis  salm  homini ; 
And  she  answered  w*  myld  cliere, 
£cco  ancilla  Domini. 

*'  The  myght  of  the  holy  goste 
Palai'ium  intrans  uteri ; 
Of  all  thyng  mckenesso  is  moste 
In  conspcctu  Altissimi. 

"  When  he  was  borne  that  made  all  thyng 
Pastor  creator  oiura ; 
An^rellis  then  began  to  syng 
Veni  redcmptor  gentium. 

"  Thre  kynjrcs  come  tho  xu  day 
Stell&  nitento  previA; 
To  seko  the  kyng  they  t'^ko  the  way 
Bajulanres  manera. 

"A  sterre  furth  ledde  the  kynges  all 
Inquirentes  Dominara ; 
Lygging  in  an  ox  stall 
Invencrunt  pucnim. 

**  For  ho  was  kyng  of  kyn^s  ay 
Primus  rex  anru  optolit ; 


ffor  he  was  God  and  Lord  vcrray 
Sccundus  rex  thus  protulit, 

"  ffor  he  was  man  ;  the  thyrd  kyng 
Inccnsum  pulcrum  tradidit : 
He  us  all  to  liys  blys  bryng© 
Qui  mori  cruce  voluit." 
•Notes  and  Queries,  John  Williaks. 


Alleged  Interpolations  in  the  "T« 
Deum." — In  tho  course  of  the  discussions  on 
this  subject  which  have  appeared  in  "  N.  and 
Q./'  reference  has  been  made  to  an  imi«ation  of 
the  "  Te  Dcum,"  in  the  shape  of  a  hymn  to  the 
Blessed  Virgin — "  We  praise  thee,  Mother  of 
God  ;  we  acknowledjjo  tlicc  to  bo  Virgin  Mary" 
(Te  Matrem  Dei  lauduniufi,  tc  Muriam  Vinxinoni 
contitemnr).  This  imitation  lias  been  generally 
attributed  to  St.  Bonavcnture,  and  appears  as 
part  of  tho  "  Psalter  of  the  Blessed  Virgin," 
also  supposed  to  bo  his.  I  obsei'vc,  however, 
that  your  correspondent  F.  C.  H.  says  in  nn- 
qualitied  terms,  *'  this  *  parody '  on  thc'Jc  Deum 
is  falsely  ascribed  to  St.  Bonavcnture."  Will 
F.  C.  ll.  bo  so  obliging  as  to  state  his  grounds 
for  this  assertion  ?  I  am  nwnro  that  Aibnn  But- 
ler says  in  a  note  "  The  psalter  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin  is  falsely  ascribed  to  St.  Bonavcnture, 
and  unworthy  to  bear  his  name."  Butler  adds 
"  See  Fubricms  in  Biblioth.  med.  ostat.  Bellar- 
min  and  Labbe  do  Script.  Eccl.  Nat.  Alexander, 
Hist.  Eccl.  Ssec.  13 : "  but  on  an  examination 
of  these  authorities,  nothinp^  is  found,  to  bear 
out  Butler's  assertion.  See  tho  evidence  ex- 
omined  at  length  in  Kin;;'s  Psalter  of  the  B,  V. 
Mary  illustrated,  Dublin,  1 840,  p.  48,  etc. 

Vedettb. 

An  "improved"  recension  of  the  Prayer 
Book,  published  for  the  Unitarians  in  1820,  conr 
tains  an  expurgated  version  of  tho  Te  Deum^ 
from  which  the  clauses  invoking  the  Holy  Trin* 
ity  aro  left  out;  or  so  modified  as  to  bo  neutral- 
ized. Aro  there  any  other  examples  of  this 
kind  of  dealing  with  that  ancient  hymn  1 
^NoUs  and  Queriet.  B.  H.  C. 
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MR.   FRANELANd'S    MARRIAGE. 


From  Tho  EngUshwomnn^s  Joarnal. 
MR.  FRANKLAND'S  MARKIAGK. 

I  HAVE  passed  my  life  as  a  di*c8smaker, 
going  about  among  some  of  the  best  families 
in  L .  One  of  my  most  constant  employ- 
ers was  a  Mrs.  Dash  wood,  a  worldly  and  fash- 
ionable woman  with  a  large  family. 

Among  her  many  sons  and  daughters, 
though  apparently  not  o/*them,  was  a  young 
man  of  far  different  character.    This  youn^ 

fentleman's  mother  (sister  to  Mr.  Dashwood) 
ad  married  unfortunately,  lost  her  husband 
tho  first  year  of  her  marriage,  and,  dying 
herself  ten  years  after,  left  her  only  child,  a 
penniless  orphan,  to  her  brother's  char^,  who 
had  not  entirely  neglected  tho  trusts  JBut,  at 
the  outset  of  life,  poor  young  Frankland  had 
been  attacked  with  a  long  illness,  which, 
though  yielding  to  medical  treatment,  saddled 
him  for  life  with  a  perceptible  lameness,  and 
a  something  peculiar  and  quaint  in  his  man- 
ner. His  cousins  called  him  "  poor  George." 
Poor  George  was  glad  to  bo  content  witli  a 
clerkship  in  a  good  office  at  the  humble 
salary  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  a  year, 
■with  which  he  paid  his  aunt  for  his  board, 
and  put  by  something  for  charity.  He  was 
of  a  lower  and  sliditcr  make  than  his  fashion- 
able cousins,  and,  by  the  side  of  theirs,  his 
clothes  looked  but  old-fashioned;  neyerthcless 
his  face  could  not  be  seen  without  exciting 
interest  Sad  to  plaintivencss  as  it  was,  there 
was  an  expression  of  manly  endurance  upon 
liis  countenance  which  redeemed  it  from  all 
morbidness,  and  there  was  no  mistaking  the 
i:jefincmcnt  and  kindliness  of  his  heart.  The 
Bervants  all  liked  him,  and  ho  neyer  met  mo 
on  the  stairs,  or  anywhere,  without  some  cour- 
teous remark.  I  used  to  notice,  too,  what  a 
pleasant  way  he  had  with  the  children  during 
his  frequent  visits  to  the  schoolroom,  calling 
forth  their  intelligence  with  unaffected  sim- 
plicity, or  checking  their  passions  with  a  cer- 
tain quiet  wisdom  peculiarly  his  own.  The 
schoolroom  was  always  appropriated  to  me 
and  my  work ;  I  suppose  in  recollection  of  the 
time,  not  so  long  ago,  when  I  had  seen  better 
days. 

It  was  an  agreeable  surprise  to  me  to  find, 
on  returning  to  Mrs.  Dashwood,  after  their 
usual  summer  absence,  that  the  former  super- 
cilious governess  was  gone,  and  a  new  young 
lady  in  her  place,  wlio  greeted  mo  with  a 
pleasant  smile,  set  a  chair  for  me,  and  cleared 
a  space  for  my  work  at  tho  other  end  of  the 
table  next  the  fire.    This  young  lady  was  not 

I)retty,  but  she  was  a  fresh,  sweet-tempered 
ookms  creature,  with  clear,  loving  eyes,  and 
tho  bnghtest  smile  I  ever  saw.  It  was  a 
pleasure  even  to  hear  her  cheerful  voice  with 
the  children.  After  tho  children's  tea.  Miss 
Woodyille,that  was  the  new  governess'  name, 


had  to  see  that  her  charge  were  nicely  dressed 
to  appear  at  dessert  down  stairs,  tliea  delir- 
cring  them  over  into  the  hands  of  the  nurse, 
her  day's  work  was  at  length  over,  and  she 
sat  down  to  enjoy  herself.  I  came  back  to 
tho  schoolroom  from  superintending  the 
smoothing  of  some  trimmitifrs,  and  found  her 
with  a  book  in  her  hand.  This  she  laid  aside 
at  once  on  my  appearance,  and  taking  oat 
her  work,  evidently  set  herself  to  be  sociable, 
and  do  the  honors  of  her  little  kingdom.  She 
won  my  heart  at  once  by  speakins  of  my 
mother.  Her  aunt,  she  said,  nad  of&n  men- 
tioned her  with  groat  respect,  and  she  insinu- 
ated, with  the  most  delicate  tact  in  the  world, 
that  she  knew  how  different  was  my  original 
rank  from  that  which  I  now  held.  Then  we 
talked  about  the  children,  concerning  whom 
and  their  characters  she  had  theories  without 
end.  Next  the  conversation  turned  to  books, 
and  she  told  me  the  tale  of  the  novel  she  was 
reading  in  such  a  pretty  way  tliat  it  was  as 
good  as  reading  the  book  itself.  I  was  en- 
gaged to  work  for  Mrs.  Dashwood  the  whole 
of  this  week,  and,  at  the  end  of  that  time,  a 
real  friendship  ha<l  sprunjr  up  between  myself 
and  Miss  Woodville.  Women  seo  through 
each  other  so  clearly,  that  they  can  scarcely 
be  in  tho  same  house  any  length  of  time  with* 
out  a  downright  like  or  dislike. 

Miss  Woodville  was  a  poor  orphan,  dcstinc^I 
from  her  cradle  to  be  a  governess.  When  I 
became  acquainted  with  her,  she  had  been 
teaching  ten  years,  having  begun  at  tlie  enrly 
age  of  sixteen.  She  had  no  cxpecta6otis  ot* 
any  happier  lot,  but  was  content,  with  in- 
stinctive love,  to  trust  her  future  to  her  God, 
Her  pride  did  not  revolt  at  tho  idea  of  serv- 
ing. She  had  known  much  adversity,  but  she 
did  not  think  she  deserved  a  brightor  lot. 
People  were  often  kind  to  her,  then  she  en- 
joyed music  so  much,  and  reading,  and  had 
she  not  the  gift  of  writing  verses  */  Of  this 
power  it  must  be  t^onfesseif  she  was  not  a  little 
vain,  and  loved  to  give  a  copy  of  her  o:le3  on 
any  trifling  occasion ;  but  if  this  vanity  were 
a  tare  among  the  wheat,  it  was  such  a  harm- 
less, pretty  weed,  and  made  so  gay  the  barren 
soil  of  her  life,  that  inethinks  tho  angel-reaper 
even  would  pass  it  lightly  by.  I  never  knew 
a  creature  more  capable  of  enjo}^ment  than 
was  thb  child  of  adversity,  or  one  more  gifted 
with  a  grateful  temper,  making  the  most  of 
the  faintest  bit  of  pleasure.  Sweet  Snsan 
Woodville !  would  that  all  were  as  happy  in 
their  prosperity  as  thou  wcrt  in  thy  lowly  lot ! 

When  I  worked  for  Mrs.  Dashwood,  the 
only  time  Miss  AVoodville  and  I  had  to  be  to- 
gether was  when  the  children  had  gonelo 
bed ;  and  how  keenly  we  enjoyed  that  time  I 
Sometimes  I  would  give  her  hints  on  ber 
wonderfiil  projects  for  making  up  a  now  droi, 
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or  for  converting  an  old  one  into  quite  a 
capital  garment;  sometimes  she  would  sin? 
her  pretMr  ballads  to  mo,  or  we  would  read 
aloua.  One  eveninjj  when  we  were  indulg- 
ing ourselves  with  tne  last-named  pleasure, 
and  Miss  Woodville,  who  had  a  sweetly  modu- 
lated voice,  was  reading  the  "  Vicar  of  Wake- 
field *'  to  me,  I  happened  to  look  up  and  per- 
ceived Mr.  Frankland  standing  in  the  door- 
iray.  As  he  caught  my  eye,  he  entered  the 
room  with  many  apologies. 

•*  I  happened,  ladies,  to  catch  a  few  words 
of  my  old  friend,  the  •Vicar,  and  I  could  not 
resist  listening,  as  I  thought  I  should  not  dis- 
turb you.  Ifowever,  as  the  disturbance  has 
been  made,  pray  let  me  join  the  admiring 
circle  round  my  old  friend.  Ami  intrusive  ?  ** 
added  he,  addressing  Miss  Woodville,  who 
with  some  embarrassment  liad  half  closed  her 
volume. 

"  Oh  no,  sir ! "  she  replied,  fearing  to  have 
wounded  him,  for  she  had  often  remarked 
with  commiseration  the  lonely  and  despised 
position  of  the  poor  lame  gentleman  in  the 
Kimilv;  *'oh  no,  sir,  we  shall  gladly  welcome 
any  mend  of  good  Dr.  Primrose ! " 

And  she  then  rose  and  set  him  a  chair,  for 
she  loved  to  play  the  hostess  in  her  little  par- 
lor. The  reading  recommenced,  our  reader 
soon  resumed  her  animation,  and  so  interested 
were  we,  that  I  lingered  an  hour  after  the 
proper  time  of  my  departure. 

«*  Well,  Miss  Woodville,"  said  Mr.  Frank- 
land,  rising  as  I  moved  to  leave,  "a  very 
good  story,  but  a  sad  moral  after  all  has 
Goldsmith  given  us." 

"  A  sad  moral  I "  repeated  we  both,  breath- 
lessly. 

^  Yes,  after  all  their  trials  and  troubles,  he 
has  only  the  old  commonplace  to  reward  the 
Primrose  family  with, — marriage!  Such  a 
hackneyed  reward!  always  the  same  in  all 
books,  no  matter  what  the  merit  of  hero  or 
heroine." 

"  Yet  you  listened  with  much  interest  to 
this  hackneyed  end  ?  "  retamed  Miss  Wood- 
ville, roguishly. 

*^  So  much  so,  that  I  want  to  know  whether 
I  may  attend  to-morrow's  reading  ?  " 

*•  xes,  if ^  you  will  pay  your  footing,  if  you 
will  read  to 'us  yourself.  You  see.  Miss  Wil- 
son," remarked  Susan,  as  soon  as  Mr.  Frank- 
land  was  gone,  "Mr.  Frankland  is  such  a 
confirmed  bachelor  that  there  can  be  no  harm 
in  these  little  visits  of  his." 

Mr.  Frankland  read  to  ns  the  evening  fol- 
lowing, and  the  next.  W  'sn  I  again  came 
to  work  at  Mrs.  Dashwood*s  he  entered  the 
schoolroom  with  a  hesitating  manner. 

"Now,  ladies,"  he  said,  "I  know  this  is 
your  holiday  time,  yon  must  please  deal 
frankly  with  me,  and  declare  in  plain  terms 
whether  my  presence  be  irksome  to  you  ?   It 


would  deeply  grieve  me  to  deprive  you  of 
your  leisure ;  for  perhaps  I  am  a  check  upon 
the  discussion  of  manv  feminine  topics.  If  so, 
do  not  scruple  to  tell  me ;  you  know  I  am 
used  to  spend  my  evenings  alone,  so  pray 
speak  as  you  feel." 

He  had  evidently  strung  his  mind  to  say 
this  much,  in  his  fbrmal  quaint  way,  no  doubt 
expecting  that,  if  his  society  were  not  agree- 
able to  Miss  Woodville,  that  kind  tongue  of 
hers  would  frame  itself  to  tell  him  so.  But 
I  am  sure  that  Susan  had  honestly  no  di- 
lemma of  the  kind.  A  more  delicate  one 
beset  her  woman's  wit :  how  should  she  man- 
age not  to  appear  too  eager  for  his  company  ? 
So  now  Miss  Woodville,  who  had  never  spoken 
before  but  from  the  impulse  of  her  heart,  got 
up  a  little  scheme,  and,  turning  the  tables  on 
Mr.  Frankland,  charged  him  with  being  wea- 
ried of  ouK  company,  and  so  contriving  this 
excuse  fbr  not  again  boring  himself  with  it 
It  was  wonderful  how  easy  Mr.  Frankland 
became  a  victim  to  so  very  palpable  an  in- 
trigue. He  was  so  nervously  eager  to  dis- 
prove her  words,  that  his  anxiety  fluttered 
him  out  of  the  power  of  using  any  of  his  long 
words  and  somewhat  auaintly  ceremonious 
phrases.  He  stammcroa  out  that  Miss  Wood- 
ville was  utterly  wrong  in  the  construction 
she  had  put  upon  his  words,  because  the 
evenings  spent  in  her  company  were,  were — 
What  they  were,  he  never  said,  but  oh,  the 
unfinished  sentences  are  the  prettiest  tell- 
tales! 

Not  to  make  my  story  too  minute,  Mr. 
Frankland  only  left  the  room  to  seek  a  favorite 
book  to  read  to  us.  As  soon  as  he  was  gone, 
Miss  Woodville,  looking  terribly  conscious, 
but  ver}'  happy,  said,  with  a  silly  little  cough, 
though  tr}'ing  to  speak  with  great  indiner- 
ence : 

"  You  know,  Jane,  we  could  not  be  so  rude 
as  to  say  we  did  not  wish  for  his  company, 
and  you  seem  to  enjoy  his  reading  so  much." 

"  Oh,  yes,  very  much,  indeed,"  demurely 
replied  I. 

Mr.  Frankland  returned  with  Thomson's 
**  Seasons."  How  very  odd,  it  was  exactly 
the  poetry  one  of  his  audience  loved  the  best  1 
He  read  his  favorite  passages,  and  then  Su- 
san remembered  one  very  dear  to  her,  so,  at 
his  request,  the  book  passed  from  his  hand 
to  hers,  and  she  read  the  lines  with  a  voice 
that  trembled  a  little,  but  was  not  a  whit  less 
sweet  for  that,  nor  less  set  off  by  the  timid 
blush  which  painted  her  cheek  when  busy 
instinct  told  her  (despite  her  down-cast  eyes) 
that  a  tender  gaze  was  reading  the  page  of 
her  open,  artmss  brow.  Then  he  resumed 
the  book.  Did  she  remember  the  close  of 
«*  Spring  V  "  Did  she  ?  She  could  not  be 
certain,  she  had  not  read  ** Spring"  very 
lately.    Ah,  Susan  Woodville,  shrewdly  do 
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I  suspect  that  every  word  of  a  description  so 
inefiably  IoycIv,  so  enchanting  to  woman's 
yearning,  timid  heart,  was  engraven  on  thy 
memory  I  Should  he  read  it  to  her  ?  Oh, 
yes,  certainly  I  He  read  with  that  crave 
sweetness  which  imparted  so  peculiar  a  charm 
to  his  otherwise  ordinary  person,  and  as  he 
read,  that  pretty  blush  stole  back,  and,  no 
longer  fUttrng  away,  took  up  its  station  stead- 
ily on  Susan's  cheek. 

The  next  day,  Miss  Woodville  told  me  that 
Mr.  Franklin,  having  discovered  through  the 
children  that  she  wrote  poetry,  had  persuaded 
her  to  let  him  see  some  of  her  productions. 
It  would  be  an  unspeakable  advantage  to  her, 
she  thought,  because  he  was  so  clever,  and 
had  promised  to  criticise  every  line  with  great 
severity.  She  had  not  thought  it  right  to  re- 
fuse his  oficr.  He  was  commg  to  return  her 
her  poems,  and  toll  her  all  the  faults  in  them. 
^*  So  expect  to  see  me  savagcfy  mangled, 
Jane  I "  added  she,  with  a  smile. 

Well,  Mr.  Frankland  was  true  to  his  ap- 

E ointment,  and  they  sat  down  to  their  task, 
0  armed  with  all  critical  gravity,  she  ready 
to  defend  and  explain.  To  do  them  justice, 
some  faults  were  pointed  out,  and  some  very 
gentle  excuses  given ;  but  I  listened  vainly 
tor  »*  savage  mangling."  The  tone  of  criti- 
cism rapidly  relaxed,  they  be^an  to  read  to- 
gether, to  admire  together,  and  the  poetry, 
uke  all  other  things,  became  a  delicious  meet- 
ing-place for  thought,  for  fancy,  for  opinion. 

Women  must  certainly  learn  the  language 
of  love  instinctively :  how  well  did  I  com- 
prehend in  Miss  Woodville  why  her  eye  was 
so  dreamy  over  and  anon,  as  the  children  re- 
{>eated  their  lessons  to  her,  the  sudden  flur- 
ried resumption  of  attention;  her  long  n- 
lences  as  we  sat  together,  or  the  deep  sigh 
and  the  "  Oh,  dear,  6ut  it  is  a  strange  worEi, 
Jane !  "  that  broke  them.  I  was  amused  at 
the  surprising  turns  which  would  bring  the 
conversation  from  the  remotest  topics  some- 
how to  Geoi^  Frankland.  "Jane,"  she 
said,  innocently,  one  day,  "  I  think  you  are 
always  talking  of  Mr.  Frankland ! " 

At  last,  my  engagement  with  Mrs.  Dash- 
wood  ending,  I  saw  and  heard  nothing  of 
Miss  Woodville  for  some  weeks.  You  will 
not  wonder  that  I  oflen  pondered  on  the  prog- 
ress of  affairs  between  her  and  Mr.  Frank- 
land,  nor  that  I  rdoiced  to  receive  a  sum- 
mons to  North  Street.  I  was  cordially 
received  by  Miss  Woodville,  but  of  course 
had  no  time  for  conversation  till  the  evening, 
when  Susan,  coming  and  sitting  down  by  my 
adc,  unable  as  a  child  to  keep  ner  happiness 
any  longer  to  herself,  began  — 

"  Oh,  Jane,  I  am  so  happy  1  You  cannot 
guess  what  has  happened." 

"  Perhaps  I  can.    Are  yoa  invited  to  spend 
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your  hdidays  with  your  old  puinls  in  Corn- 
wall?" 

"  No,  no  1  something  better.  But  I  know 
vpu  can  never  guess  unless  I  give  you  a  little 
hint  I  There  is  a  wedding  in  question.  You 
know  the  parties.'' 

"  And  tno  gentleman's  name  is  Frankland* 
and  the  lady's  Woodville  ?    Am  I  wrong  ?  ^ 

"  How  could  you  guess  so  soon  V  But  it  is 
true.  Quite  true  ?  Can  you  wonder  that  I 
am  so  nappy,  Jane  V  " 

Her  face  was  radiant  with  blushes,  and 
love  and  happiness:  wiho  could  refuse  to  re- 
joice with  this  little  gov^mnoss,  hitherto  idl 
alone  and  neglected  ?  Not  L  I  bogged  ber 
to  tell  mo  how  the  event  came  about. 

**  Well,  then,  Jane,  after  you  lefl  us,  I  saw 
more  and  more  of  Mr.  Frankland,  somehocw 
we  were  continually  meeting,  when  loiiie- 
thing  was  sure  to  be  said  so  interesting,  that  I 
thought  of  it  till  we  met  again.  I  told  ray* 
self  1  should  never  be  fit  to  teach  if  this  weal 
on.  Well,  one  Sunday — do  not  think  me 
very  wicked ! — thoughts  and  anxieties  about 
Mr.  Frankland  kept  tormenting  mo  all 
church-time,  so  that  I  determined  to  stay  at 
home  in  the  evening,  which  the  cbUdren 
were  to  spend  with  their  grandmanuna,  and 
see  whether  reading  to  myself  would  not 
bring  me  into  a  better  frame  of  mind.  So  I 
Wfsnt  to  the  schoolroom,  and  sought  to  per- 
suade myself  that  I  shut  out  the  worid  as  I 
closed  the  door;  when  who  should  como 
knocking  at  the  door,  but  that  very  bit  of  the 
world  that  had  done  all  the  miscluefl'' 

<^  Mr.  Frankland,  in  short,"  interposed  L 

^^  Well,  Jane,  it  was.  He  looked  very  awk- 
ward, and  so  did  I.  Indeed  I  was  sucn  a  be- 
wildered ^soose,  that  I  never  asked  bim  to 
walk  in,  till,  looking  very  sad  and  grave,  be 
said,  *•  Perhaps  I  intrude.  Miss  W^oodville  ?  * 
Then  I  was  so  grieved  to  have  hurt  him,  thai 
I  recovered  my  self-possession  at  once,  and 
welcomed  him  m  quite  properly,  Jane.  WeU, 
he  sat  down  by  my  side,  and  looked  very 
kindly  at  me.  I  wore  my  white  dress  and 
blue  ribbons,  and  I  rather  think— *  do  not 
lau^  at  me — that  they  become  me,  Jane. 
'  Did  Miss  Wibon  make  this  pretty  gown  ? ' 
inquired  he.  You  may  bo  sure  that  I  cleared 
you  from  such  a  disgrace !  *  I  am  certainly 
Ignorant,'  said  he,  ^  of  flounces,  and  skirtBi 
and  tuckers,  in  which  you  ladies  vie  with  eacb 
other,  but  I  love  to  see  a  woman  wbar  white, 
it  reminds  me  of  the  white  robes  of  the  angels, 
and  would  seem  to  imply  that  women  mu- 
tated them,  outwardly,  at  least  1 '  After  a 
while,  he  said  bo  should  esteem  it  a  great 
favor  if  I  would  consent  that  we  should  read 
the  Bible  together.  For  my  very  life  I  coold 
not  refuse,  tfane.  Think  ot  the  happiness  of 
reading  the  Bible  with  hioL     He  adced  to 
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read  it  in  alternate  verses,  as  ho  used  to  do 
with  his  mother  when  a  child,  but  never  since. 
He  had  never  wished  to  do  so  with  any  one, 
but  this  evening  I  reminded  him  of  his  mother 
as  she  used  to  look  on  Sunday  evenings  in 
her  white  dress,  and  as  he  pictured  her  an 
angel  in  heaven.  Oh,  Jane,  I  am  ashamed 
to  repeat  all  this  I  I  asked  him  which  was 
his  mother's  favorite  psahn,  which  we  read, 
and  then  mine.  Between  whiles  he  told  me 
much  of  his  mother ;  *  Pardon  me,'  he  said, 
*  but  she  was  my  bosom  friend,  the  only  one 

I  have  had  all  my  life,  until ,*  he  did  not 

finish  his  sentence,  and  we  sat  silent,  yet  we 
seemed  better  companions  than  when  we 
were  talking.  At  last  he  spc^e, '  IIow  happy 
we  are,  Si^n!'  Oh,  Jane,  what  strange 
happiness,  and  yet  what  trouble,  sprang  up 
in  my  heart  to  hear  him  call  me  ^  Susan ; ' 
you  know  I  have  been  *  Miss  Woodville '  to 
every  one  all  my  life,  and  he  said  it  so  ten- 
derly. Yet  I  burst  into  tears— did  you  ever 
hear  of  any  thing  so  silly  ?  Mr.  Frankland 
asked  very  gravely,  *  Are  you  angry  with  me. 
Miss  Woodville  ? '  I  could  not  utter  a  single 
syllable,  but  only  cried  the  more.  Ko  won- 
der he  soon  rose,  and  went  away.  Then  all 
was  worse  than  before,  I  cried  twice  as  much 
to  think  how  unkindly  I  had  behaved.  A 
whole  fortuight  passed  away,  and  he  never 
once  came  to  see  me.  Oh,  how  nek  I  grew, 
evening  afler  evening,  listening  for  the  foot- 
steps which  never  came ! 

''  At  last  I  deternuned  to  try  to  do  my  du^ 
and  forget  my  hopes ;  it  was  but  going  back 
to  where  I  was  before.  Ah,  that  weary  go- 
ing back  1  I  took  un  the  arithmetic  book  one 
evening  when  recollections  happened  to  be 
very  ti-oublesome,  and  set  myselt  to  prepare 
some  sums,  for  they  would  require  all  my 
tlioughts.  The  door  opened,  I  glanced  up, 
there  was  Mr.  Frankland  1  Jane,  you  never 
saw  that  expression  of  his,  so  grave  and  de- 
termined. ^Miss  Woodville,  I  must  have 
Bom9  conversation  with  you ;  will  you  listen 
to  me  ? '  My  heart  was  in  my  throat,  but  I 
conquered  my  foolish  tremors,  and  answered, 
as  bold  as  a  lion,  that  I  was  glad  to  see  him. 
*  I  have  been  a  verv  unhappy  man  for  the 
last  fortnight,  Miss  Woodvilk ;  do  you  care  to 
hear  wherefore?'  These  words,  so  low  and 
grave,  made  me  tremble  like  an  aspen  leaf. 
'  Yes,  if  you  please,'  was  all  the  reply  I  could 
frame.  '  *  Do  you  remember  that  I  called  you 
Susan?'  hero  his  voice  shook.  'You  ap- 
peared offended.  I  believed  that,  by  grasp- 
ing too  much  for  a  poor  lame  feUow  like  mo, 
I  had  lost  the  friendship  that  made  me  so 
happy.  You  wept,  your  ffentle  heart  bled  to 
ffiye  mo  pain,  and  I  resolved  I  would  never 
Ering  another  tear  into  those  dear  eyes,  but 
compelled  myself  to  stay  away  from  you.  I 
have  borne  many  bitter  trialsi'  be  went  on, 


in  almost  a  whisper,  '  but  nono  so  sharp  as 
this  I  At  last,  catching  at  a  straw,  it  occur- 
red to  me,  perhajw  you  were  not  angry,  per- 
haps you  would  forgive  me.  Was  Iwrong  ? 
WiU  you  forgive  me  V '  *  I  was  never  angry,' 
but  as  I  said  the  words  my  face  grew  scarlet, 
feeling  tohat  I  had  said.  Then  he  came  closer, 
and  said  in  a  tone  so  soft,  so  earnest,  so 
troubled,  *But  do  you  know  I  cannot  stop 
here,  I  cannot  call  you  Miss  Woodville  again? 
Must  I  go  away,  and  never  see  you  more?' 
My  heart  beat  so  fast  I  could  not  speak,  in- 
deed I  could  not  1  *  Did  I  terrify  you  ?  does 
it  grieve  you  so  much  to  bid  me  go  ?  I  will 
never  pain  you  more.  God  bless  you,  Susan.' 
The  unspeakable  sorrow  in  his  voice  made 
me  brave  against  every  thing.  *■  Stay,'  I 
whispered,  *  call  me  Susan,  call  me  — '  I  did 
not  say  your  Susan,  but  ho  understood  me, 

and  he  said oh,  Jane  1  I<can  tell  you  no 

more,  but  you  will  believe  now  how  all  trouble 
seems  to  have  gone  from  us  forever." 

I  could,  indeed.  But  my  story  has  run 
such  a  lenj^h,  that  I  must  not  linger  any 
more  on  this  humble,  happj"  courtship.  Mrs. 
Dashwood  made  no  objection  to  the  match, 
further  than  sneering  at  the  "  poor,  romantic 
simpletons."  She,  nowever,  expressed  her 
dislike  at  lon^  engagements  in  her  house,  and 
the  lovers  wero  not  unwilling  to  hasten  mat- 
ters. The  marriase  was  to  take  place  in  six 
weeks.  Mr.  Framcland  had  a  small  legacy 
laid  by,  which  he  took  to  buy  the  furniture, 
though  his  aunt  pronounced  it  **too  ludi- 
crous 1 "  Miss  Woodville's  little  savings  pro- 
cured her  wardrobe,  the  house  linen,  and*a 
tea  service.  IIow  she  managed  to  get  so 
much  out  of  her  savings,  I  could  never  un- 
derstand! Certainly  her  trousseau  (as  she 
always  called  it)  was  plainer  than  some  house- 
maids', and  she  had  a  happy  art  of  convincing 
herself  that  whatever  she  had,  she  really  liked 
best  Simplicity  was  so  much  moro  elegant 
than  finery.  Yet  I  suspected,  had  her  means 
been  dififeront,  she  would  have  liked  what 
was  protty  as  well  as  any  little  bride,  so  I 
made  her  an  elegant  wedding  bonnet,  instead 
of  the  much-lau<fed  puritan  straw.  The  pres- 
ent was  received  with  sparkling  e}'e8,  and 
was  the  sde  marrii^  gifl  they  had,  I  believe, 
save  sundry  clover  pincushions  made  by  her 
litdo  pupils  who  loved  her  dearly.  The  Miss 
Dashwoods  were  really  "very  sorry,"  but  they 
were  too  poor,  with  all  their  ga^ties,  to  afford 
presents.  I  dressed  the  bride  (and  very 
sweet  and  pretty  bad  she  grown  in  my  eves) 
in  her  white  muslin  dress,  and  beautilUl  teu- 
quet  of  hot-house  flowers  given  by  Mr.  Tom 
Dashwood,  who  had  taken  some  interest  in 
the  love  affair  of  the  "poor  devils,"  as  he 
called  them. 

Mrs.  Frankland  has  made  me  promise  to 
come  the  very  first  spare  aftemooa  I  should 
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kave  after  fa^  marriage  to  drink  tea  in  her 
new  house.  This  was  situated  in  a  small 
row  in  the  suhurbs.  I  should  have  fixed 
upon  it  by  the  new  paint,  the  fresh  muslin 
blind  and  geraniimi  m  the  window,  had  not 
the  litUe  bride  run  out  herself  to  welcome 
me.  She  was  all  bright  with  blushes  and 
smiles,  and  I  seemed  to  have  made  her  so 
happy  by  coming,  that  a  sort  of  complacent 
feelmg  stole  over  me,  as  if  I  had  done  some- 
thing very  kind  in  coming  to  take  mj  tea. 
With  what  pretty  vanity  imd  delight  did  she 
not  show  me  over  her  house,  the  air  with 
which  she  styled  the  little  front  parlor  **  the 
drawing-room,"  Uie  tiny  lobby  "  the  hall," 
and  the  little  grass-plot  and  one  flower-bed 
'*  our  garden."  Remember,  she  never  had 
had  a  nome,  and  this  ordinary  little  house 
looked  to  h^  a  palace !  Blissiul  tears  were 
in  her  eyes  as  she  spoke  of  her  husband, 
how  gooOf  how  kind,  how  clever  he  was. 
What  an  ezqt&isite  joy  it  was  both  to  him 
and  her  to  be  really  loved,  and  find  them- 
selves of  consequence  to  a  single  living  crea- 
ture. 

Long  before  we  had  finished  our  conver- 
sation, Mr.  Frankland  came  home.  He  had 
become  quite  another  person,  even  his  lame- 
ness seemed  lessened,  he  walked  erect,  his 
Elaintive  smile  was  exchanged  for  one  as 
right  as  his  little  wife's-whom  he  bantered 
so  fon<^.  Tea  having  been  brought  in  by 
the  one  servant,  Betsey,  we  had  a  very  socia- 
ble meal,  though  the  cakes  were  of  a  moat 
extraordinary  kmd,  invented  by  Mrs.  Frankr 
land,  out  of  dough,  by  the  help  of  currants 
and  a  shaping  wine-gkss.  Her  husband 
thought  they  came  frcmi  the  confectioner's — 
what  coiUd  she  do  that  was  not  best  P  Ah 
.happy  little  bride,  sharing  the  prerogative 
of  royalty  that  cannot  do  wrong !  After  tea, 
Mr.  f'rankland  showed  me  a  present  he  said 
he  had  made  himself,  the  manuscript  of  his 
wife's  poetry  prettily  bound.  Even  the  minr 
now-fiy  of  poets  have  their  vanity,  as  could 
be  seen  in  the  little  woman's  gratified  smile. 
In  her  last  sonnet  upon  her  new  home,  I, 
who  was  not  in  love,  could  not  repress  a 
«mile  at  the  epithets,  '*  rural  shades,"  "  rosy 
bowers,"  and  "  verdant  meads,"  bestowed  on 
the  little  pert  brick  house,  the  broken  ground 
opposite,  and  the  little  flower  court  with  its 
white-washed  waU.  Mr.  Frankland,  not  lik- 
ing perhaps  to  seem  deluded  before  a  third 
person,  likewise  demurred  here  a  little. 
"Well,  well!"  he  concluded,  "it  is  well 
that  a  poor  man's  wife  thould  be  an  alche- 
mist." 

Two  happy  years  passed  away,  and  then 
there  eame  on  this  united  couple  a  promise 
of  the  one  only  blessing  wanting:  Mrs. 
Frankland  was  about  to  beoome  a  mother. 
Her  husband's  happiness  was,  at  first,  al- 


loyed by  some  little  care.  Theirs  was  but 
a  narrow  income,  and  his  manly,  protecting 
love  chafed  at  the  fear  of  privation  for  lus 
Susan.  But  as  Susan  presently  cheered 
away  every  cloud,  it  was  impossiole  to  be 
miserable  about  one  who  was  so  perfectly 
contented  herself*  And  then  came  tne  pros- 
pect of  a  possible  addition  to  Mr.  Frank- 
land's  ralary.  It  was  but  ten  pounds  a  year 
it  must  be  confessed,  but  had  you  heard  his 
wife  talk  of  "  the  addition  to  our  income  ** 
and  "  our  excellent  prospects,"  you  would 
have  rated  it  at  a  hundred  pounds  or  so. 
However,  she  was  an  excellent  manager,  and 
every  week  since  her  marrii^e,  besides  a 
trifle  for  charity,  had  laid  by  what  now 
amounted  to  a  nice  little  sun^for  the  new 
expenses.  Only  those  who  have  had  a  nar- 
row income  can  estimate  the  comfort  of  a 
saving  like  this.  Mrs.  Frankland  expeeted 
her  confinement  about  Christmas,  so  I  wesit 
to  her  in  November  to  lend  a  hand  to  the 
work.  Our  materials  being  poor,  in  spite  sf 
Susan's  stripping  off  every  bit  of  lace  she 
possessed,  we  had  plenty  of  scope  for  our 
ingenuity  to  give  beauty  to  our  work  by  dint 
of  scalloping,  stitching  and  satin  stitdiing, 
and  very  proud  were  we  of  our  creations. 

I  promised  to  keep  house  whOe  Susan  was 
to  be  ill,  she  had  such  confidence  in  my 
"making  Oecnrge  comfortable,"  and  I  was 
to  be  ^kl-nioaier.  Mr.  Frankland  had 
thought  it  proper,  in  case  tiie  child  shoold 
be  a  girl,  to  request  Mrs.  Bashwood  to  be 
the  other  god-mother.  The  tone  of  Uie  re- 
fusal, more  than  the  refusal  itaelf,  wounded 
Mrs.  Frankland  for  her  husband's  sake. 
"  Oeoorge  was  Mr.  Doshwood'a  own  nephew, 
full  as  well-bom,  and  had  behaved  to  him 
better  than  his  own  sons."  Then,  for  the 
first  time  she  told  me  that  Mrs.  Dashwood 
had  never  been  to  see  l^r,  and  even  her  dear 
little  pupils  had  never  been  allowed  to  come. 
"  I  would  not  have  done  them  any  harm,'' 
said  she;  "surely  I  am  not  more  rulgair 
now,  than  when  with  them  all  day.** 

When  our  work  was  ov^,  I  had  an  eo^ 
gagement  before  Christmas  at  a  village  some 
ei^it  miles  off,  where  lived  two  fiEmultes  of 
my  patrons.  I  was  to  be  a  fortnight  away. 
The  young  ladies  of  the  two  fkmiHes  were 
to  go  to  their  first  ball,  and  much  afiraid 
were  theyl  should  never  finish  in  time.  AU 
my  work,  however,  was  completed,  to  the 
last  stitch,  before  even  the  eventfVd  evenini^ 
arrived,  and,  having  no  more  to  do,  I  sai 
down  to  rest  mys^,  and  took  up  the  paper 
with  the  curiosi^  one  always  has  when  fii^m 
home.  I  turned  to  the  births,  deaths,  and 
marriages ;  not  a  name  I  knew.  Stop,  there 
are  a  i^  more  deaths  over  the  page-^whaa 
is  thisP—tff^  is  dead  in  Lamb  Street?  "On 
Sunday,  the  27th  instant,  at  bar  residenee> 
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Lamb  Street,  Sosan,  the  beloved  wife  of 
George  Frankland,  Esq."  This  must  be 
some  mistake ;  sick  and  trembHng  I  re-read 
the  sentence :  '*  Susan,  the  beloyra  wifb  ** — 
those  vain,  fond  words  to  spell  out  to  the 
world  how  dear,  how  very  dear  the  being 
that  is  lost !  But,  oh  it  was  not  my  Susan, 
my  kind,  healthy,  happy  Susan !  No,  it  must 
be  some  one  weary  and  sick  of  the  world 
that  Death  had  taken  to  his  cold  bed,  not  the 
snnny  Susan  who  had  kissed  me  so  warmly 
a  fortnight  ago.  And  this  news  was  a  week 
old.  But  there  it  was,  **  Susan,  the  bdored 
wife  of  George  Frankland,  Esq."  She  was 
dead !  Susan  was  dead !  I  should  nev^  see 
her  any  more  I  No,  never  any  more,  that 
kept  rioffing  in  my  ears. 

But  what. was  my  lots  to  the  kuabtuuPsf 
What  would  become  of  him  $  A  lonelv,  de- 
spised man  from  his  birth,  a  Spring  had  sud- 
denly burst  upon  him,  and,  when  be  had 
Soured  forth  his  soul  in  hjrmns  of  praise,  sud- 
enly  all  was  taken  from  him !  A  jrounger, 
gayer,  prosperous  man  might  revive  and 
marry  again,  but,  poor,  lame,  and  dejected, 
who  would  love  him  now  that  Susan  was 
gone?  How  was  he  to  be  resigned?  I 
teared  to  see  Mr.  Frankland. 

As  I  returned  to  L ,  every  street, 

the  inn-door  where  Susan  had  stood  watch- 
ing me  olF,  brought  her  and  my  sorrow  to  my 
nund.  The  street  where  we  stopped  was 
busy,  crowded,  and  steep,  the  east  wmd  blew 
outtingly  up  it.  Cold  and  dreary,  I  felt  keenly 
the  being  jostled  by  passeng^ers,  as  I  stood 
voitinff  for  my  box.  Suddenly,  I  saw  Mr. 
Frankknd  toiUng  wearily  up  the  steep  stieet 
among  the  crowd.  He  seemed  to  walk  lamer, 
and  leant  heavily  upon  his  stidi  against  the 
buffeting  of  the  wind.  I  shall  not  forget  how 
plaintive  his  face  looked  through  all  the 
sweetness  of  his  expression.  My  first  im- 
pulse was  to  retreat ;  now  could  he  bear  to  see 
me,  and  heref  But  he  had  obeerved  me. 
'<Jane,"  he  said,  and  held  out  his  hand. 
He  lor  1  me  fhli  in  the  &ce.  Utter  lone- 
liness patient  sorrow  fiUed  that  mute  ap- 
^GNcd  wito*  unspeakable  pathos.  Tears  gushed 
from  my  eyes :  he  wished  nothing  more  than 
tears  shed  for  love  of  bis  Susan. 

At  last  he  said  gently,  ^  We  have  had  a 
great  loss  I " 

"  Oh  sir,"  orrd  I,  paanonatelyy  "  it  is  too 
great  to  be  told! " 


*'  Yes,"  replied  he,  ''  I  never  looked  for 
that:* 

How  could  my  grief  be  loquacious,  when 
his  was  so  quiet  ?  I  went  to  see  him  as  soon 
as  I  could.  I  stood  on  the  steps ;  she  had 
first  opened  that  door  to  me.  Betsey  let  mo 
in,  ana  took  me  into  the  parlor.  I  motioned 
to  her  to  sit  down.  We  both  began  to  cry. 
We  sat  thus  crying  some  time,  when  the 
front  door  was  opened  with  a  latch  key,  and 
Mr.  Frankland  walked  in,  too  suddenly  for 
us  to  check  our  tears.  He  looked  from  one 
to  the  other,  there  came  a  quivering  move- 
ment in  his  features,  and  he  walked  away  as 
though  to  hang  up  his  hat.  Presently  he 
returned,  and  gave  me  a  kind  welcome ;  you 
see  he  was  anxious  to  greet  me  as  his  Susan 
would  have  done. 

Betsey  soon  brought  in  the  tea;  we  sat 
down  to  it,  but  I  could  not  eat.  "  I  see,  I 
see,"  said  he,  quietly,  "  nothing  tastes  as 
when  she  made  it."  Thinking  it  my  duty  to 
divert  his  thoughts,  I  began  to  talk  on  vari- 
ous matters.  He  answered  me  kindly,  but 
I  saw  that  his  thoughts  were  elsewhere. 
His  eyes  were  fixed  on  the  vacant  place, 
more  intent  on  summoning  back  the  shade 
of  his  Susan  than  any  thing  this  world  could 
afford. 

At  last  he  said  abruptly,  '*  How  pretty  she 
used  to  look,  Jane,  pounng  out  the  tea." 

'*  Ah,  yes,  sir!  she  used  to  sit  just  here." 

"  No,"  he  replied,  pointing  to  a  spot  a  few 
inches  lower  down,  "  it  was  nist  here,  that 
she  might  see  the  trees  in  Mr.  Jones'  garden ; 
then  suddenly  breaking  down,  "Oh,  my 
God !  could  she  not  have  been  spared  me  a 
little  longer  ?"  This  was  his  first  and  last 
ungovemed  emotion  so  far  as  I  could  witness. 

After  this  evening  I  often  went  to  see  Mr. 
Frankland,  and  his  Susan  was  ever  our  fa* 
vorite  theme.  In  time  he  became  awealdiy 
man,  his  talents  gaining  him  a  partnership. 
But  he  never  left  the  humble  house  in  Lamb 
Street,  or  married,  though  I  have  credibly 
heard  that  more  than  one  handsome  lady  had 
hinted  he  would  not  be  repulsed.  No  one 
who  had  been  kind  to  his  Susan  did  he  ever 
forget,  not  even  the  cousin  who  had  given 
her  the  wedding  bououet.  After  an  honored 
life,  he  slept  at  last  in  ner  grave.  I  have  often 
thought  of  the  glad  meeting  awaiting  that 
constant  heart  in  another  world !        C.  O. 
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From  the  Saturday  Reriew. 
WILD  SPORTS  IN  THE  SOUTH.* 

Tms  is  a  fresh  and  pleasant  book,  and  Tre 
gladlv  welcome  it  as  a  proof  that  at  least  one 
American  is  capable  of  writing  without  any 
serious  offences  against  ^ood  taste.  It  con- 
tains delightful  descriptions  of  the  scenery 
and  sports  of  the  Southern  States;  and  if 
the  picture  which  it  draws  of  society  be,  as 
we  think  it  is,  in  the  main  truthful,  the  light- 
hearted  negroes  who  follow  the  chase  and 
prepare  the  hunters'  meals  deserve  to  be  set 
a«unst  the  White  Slaves  and  Uncle  Toms 
whose  mental  and  bodily  sufferings  have  so 
deeply  affected  the  British  public.  The  ac- 
count it  gives  of  the  long  war  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Indians  of  Florida, 
deserves  es{)ecial  praise  for  the  candor  with 
which  it  discloses  both  the  violence  and 
treachery  of  the  American  officers  towards 
the  Indians,  and  the  awkwardness  and  tardi- 
ness of  the  American  soldiers  employed  in 
hunting  down  a  wily  and  active  enemy.  It 
would  have  been  impossible  to  describe  in 
more  severe  terms  than  are  to  be  found  in  this 
book  the  slow  and  cumbrous  movements  of 
our  own  troops  endeavoring  to  overtake  the 
Caffres.^  The  writer  represents  himself  as 
wandering  in  Florida  during  the  war  in  com- 
pany with  a  famous  white  hunter  caUed  In- 
iun  Mike,  who  reminds  us  of  that  favorite  of 
>oyhood,  the  Long  Rifle  of  Cooper's  tales. 
The  sagacity  and  beautiAil  shooting  of  this 
white  Indian  make  him  the  most  prominent 
character  of  the  story,  and  as  soon  as  we  be- 
come acquainted  with  him,  we  feel  quite  at 
ease  for  his  companions  amid  the  bands  of 
artful  and  murderous  Seminoles  who  are 
traversing  the  country  all  around  them.  It 
is  a  great  merit  of  the  book  that  the  reader 
becomes  keenly  interested  in  the  adventures, 
although  a  very  small  experience  of  this 
kind  of  novel  would  suffice  to  teach  him  how 
they  will  end.  Mike  steals  into  the  camp  of 
a  dreaded  chief  called  Tiger  Tail,  takes  away 
from  it  a  scalp,  and  cuts  his  weU-known 
mark  upon  a  canoe.  Next  day  Mike  and  his 
companions  meet,  on  the  St  John's  river,  six 
bai^e-loads  of  ^soldiers  bound  on  a  foray. 
"HoUo!"  cries  Mike;  "goin'  a  fishin'?" 
In  answer  to  this  satirical  salutation,  the  of- 
ficer in  command  asks  Mike  how  soon  he 
thinks  the  expedition  will  overtake  Tiger 
Tail.  The  reply  is  "  Never."  The  officer 
calls  after  him,  '<  Come  and  guide  us,  and 
you  will  be  well  paid."  Mike  answers, "  No, 
vou're  too  many  of  you :  'taint  no  use." 
Nothing  more  severe  toan  this  was  ever  said 
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of  our  own  numerous  and  well-appointed 
armies  struggling  slowly  and  noisily  through 
the  tangled  wilderness  of  South  Africa  m 
the  Caffire  wars.    Of  course  the  tribes  of 
Florida  have  been  subdued,  as  the  streneth 
of  the  Caffires  has  been  broken ;  but  at  what 
cost?    It  is,  however,  consolatory  to  find 
that  the  difficulties  of  a  contest  between  a  dis* 
dplined  army  and  savages  are  much  the  same 
everywhere.^   We  regret  that  the  American 
who  was  said  to  have  wished  to  get  a  con- 
tract to  finish  the  last  Caffi^  war  did  not 
make  a  similar  offer  to  his  own  government. 
This  book  is  full  of  amusing  stories,  tl:» 
style  of  which  is  even  more  humorous  than 
the  incidents.    Let  us  try  to  convey  some 
idea  of  one  called  «•  The  Panther's  Cub," 
which  is  told  after  supper  in  a  settler's  cabin. 
Mike,  who  like  some  great  sportsman  of  our 
own  country  is  very  taciturn,  has  remarked, 
in  an  interval  of  smoking,  *'  Painter  is  an 
oncommon  onsartain  varmint."    Hereupon 
he  is  pressed  to  tell  the  tale  of  how  he 
missed  a  panther  the  year  before.    **  Wall/* 
he  begins,  "  it  was  airly  momin'  when  I 
started  out  after  that  air  painter."    He  saw 
no  si^s  all  the  first  day,  nor  the  second. 
By  mghtfall  the  hunter  nad  returned  nearly 
to  his  starting-point    "  Yowler  and  I  lay 
down  together,  and  were  doin'  some  tafi 
sleepin."    The  cry  of  the  panther  waked 
him,  but  the  beast  did   not  come   near. 
**  Momin'   came  on,  and  when   it  bnick 
enough  to  see  a  meetin'  house,  I  pushed  on 
but  the  painter  had  moved  off."    The  trail 
was  found,  «*  and  then,  sez  I,.  *  Now,  Mr. 
Painter,  well  see  who's  best  at  walldtig.' " 
Yowler  went  on  a-head,  and  after  an  hour, 
"  back  he  came,  with  somethin'  arter  him, 
ti^ht  as  he  could  buckle."    It  was  not  yet 
fairly  dawn. '  The  hunter  fired  and  hit,  but 
did  not  kilL    The  beast  ran  off.    The  bun* 
ter  remarked,  ^  Here  is  a  painter  that  gets 
wounded,  and  vet  don't  pitch  inter  a  fi^ar. 
Who'd  ha'  looked  for  sich  a  coward  in  a 
painter  ?  "    Away  thejr  went,  Yowler  a  Kttlo 
shy,  "but  still  we  did    some  pretty  loud 
going.' "    By  noon  they  reached  a  river,  and 
Mike  found  a  place  where  the  chase  had  lain 
down  in  the  mud,  and  knew  by  the  marks  <^ 
the  teats  that  it  was  a  she  panther  who  had 
two  sucking  cubs.    A  little  further  on  were 
the  tracks  of  a  single  cub  she  had  been  car« 
rving  in  her  mouth  all  the  way.    That  wa« 
the  reason  she  did  not  fight    She  wanted  to 
get  her  cub  across  the  river.    "  My  'pinion 
of  that  painter  rose  some."    The  hunter  and 
his  dog  crossed  the  river  in  pursuit  upon  a 
log,  and  pushed  on  through  a  tough  kmd  of 
swamp.    Presently  he  found  that  the  pan* 
ther  had  doubled  back  upon  her  trsdl  and  had 
recrossed  the  river.    "  Wall,  that's  queer. 
There's  somethin'  onnateral  in  that  punter. 
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She  won't  tree,  and  she  goes  in  a  straight 
line  to  'tother  eend  of  creation,  and  now 
she's  goin'  back  agin.**  He  took  another 
log  and  ferried  back.  Then  he  found  where 
the  panther  had  lain  down,  but  there  was  no 
traee  of  a  cub.  '*  It  tuck  just  a  minute  of 
thinking,  and  it  was  all  clare."  The  pan- 
ther had  littered  two  cubs  near  where  she  was 
seen  in  the  morning.  She  knew  the  place 
was  unsafe  so  she  determined  to  carry  her 
cubs  into  the  swamp  beyond  the  river.  She 
made  straight  for  the  swamp  with  one  of 
,  them,  and  hid  it,  returned  on  her  track,  hoping 
*to  mislead  her  pursuer,  and  at  a  safe  time  to 
carry  her  other  cub  into  the  same  swamp. 
"  Soon  as  I  had  reasoned  this  out,  I  struck 
lor  that  ere  swamp  straight"  He  found  the 
cub  and  tied  it  up  in  his  hunting  coat. 

**  When  I  got  all  tills  dono,  I  thought  of  the 
old  painter,  and  what  she  would  say  to  roe  when 
she  come  home  with  her  'tother  young'un.  The 
more  I  calkerlated,  the  more  it  seemed  onpleas* 
ant ;  for  though  the  Tannin  t  was  ao  perlite  when 
she  was  outwitting  me»  I  reckoned  she  wouldn't 
be  80  much  so  when  the  boot  got  on  'toth'er  leg. 
Fust  I  thought  I  would  got  out  of  that  air  wind- 
fall, and  wait  for  tho  old  lady  on  the  bank  of 
the  river,  whar  wo  could  have  a  dare  field,  fur  I 
knew  it  was  sartain  she  would  bo  artcr  me,  and 
I'd  a  lecdo  reethcr  the  fight  wouldn't  bo  (it  out 
in  that  swamp.  So  I  put  out  for  tho  river,  and 
when  I  got  thar,  took  a  clare  spot  and  putttin' 
the  cab  down  for  the  stakes,  sat  down  to  wait 
for  the  other  party." 

The  sun  had  gone  down.  The  dog  grew 
restless  and  watched  the  swamp  as  if  he 
knew  ^hat  was  coming.  The  frogs  were 
heard,  and  the  owls  and  cranes,  "but  I 
couldn't  hear  anv  painter,  and  accordin'  to 
my  calculations  there  would  be  some  howlin' 
wnen  she  cum  home,  and  found,  her  pap- 
poose  bagged."  It  got  so  dark  that  Mike 
could  not  see  the  sights  on  his  rifle : — 

"  I  thought  it  all  over  to  myself.  I  own  up  I 
felt  kind  a  mean  like.  This  stoalin'  young  cubs 
oat  their  nests  is  onnateral  any  way.  .  .  .  I*d 

£>en  a  bearskin  to  put  tliat  cub  back,  and  then 
kvo  fit  it  out  with  a  clare  conscience.  But  it 
could'nt  bo  done  no  how.  All  that's  left  when 
th«  deal  U  made  is  to  stand  up  to  your  hand." 

Just  then  he  saw  beyond  the  river  the  li^ht 
of  an  Indian  camp.  It  was  part  of  Tiger  Tail's 
band.  They  were  friendly  then,  but  "  nasty 
Tarmints,  worsen  painters  any  day."  How- 
eTer,  they  could  help  the  fight,  so  Mike  pad- 
dled over  once  more,  looking  round  once  or 
twice  to  see  if  the  panther  was  not  climbing 
on  the  log  behina  him.  He  got  over  all 
right,  and  **  yer  better  believe  I  didn't  let 
Crrass  grow  under  me."  As  he  came  up  to 
the  camp,  he  looked  back,  and  '*  where  the 
sandv  bank  lay  against  the  water,  where  it 
was  brightened  by  tho  sunset,  I  tee  the  she- 
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painter  cumin'  like  greased  lightnin'."  He 
wdked  slowly  into  the  ring  of  seated  In- 
dians, laid  before  them  the  cub  rolled  up  in 
his  coat,  and  sat  down  as  far  off  as  conven- 
ient. He  announced  a  present  to  the  chief 
and — 

"I  was  goin' on  to  say .moixj,  but  I  didn't 
have  time,  for  jist  then  I  licord  a  thump  in  tho 
bushes,  and  tho  she-panther  cum  in  as  cf  she  was 
flyin'.  .  .  .  The  lousy  devils  rolled  over  like 
prairie  dogs,  the  pot  upsot,  the  coals  flew  around, 
the  squaws  yelled,  the  dogs  pitched  in,  and  afore 
any  one  could  get  out  his  knife,  that  painter  did 
some  tall  teann'.  They  rolled  over  and  over, 
yellin',  biiin,'  swearin*.  Some  got  hit  fur  the 
painter  fur  they  couldn't  sec  whar  to  strike,  and 
thar  was  no  room  for  sliootin'.  Lord,  Colonel,  it 
would  hur  done  you  good  to  have  seen  that  air 
scrimmage.  I  got  behind  a  tree,  and  larfcd  so 
it  hurt  mo ;  and  when  I  see  they  had  well  nidi 
fit  out,  Yowler  and  me,  tliinkin'  they  might 
blame  us,  stepped  out,  and  I  hain't  seen  them 
Injuns  nnr  that  air  painter  since." 

There  is  another  and  even  a  better  story 
about  a  panther  and  a  parson  getting  shut  up 
together  in  a  pig-pen  on  a  dark  winter  night, 
on  the  coast,  when,  between  the  noise  of  the 
wind  and  the  surf,  "  you  couldn't  a  heerd  a 
neighbor  askin'  you  to  take  a  drink,  and  I 
reckon  that  is  what  a  man  hears  quickest." 
A  hunter  is  outside  the  pen  preparing  to 
shoot  the  panther,  and  listening  to  the  ejacu- 
lations of  the  divine  — 

"  Just  then  the  doctor  broke  out  afresh,  half  a 
screechin',  half  a  urayin' ;  ho  seemed  to  bo  kind 
'o  confessin'  to  tne  painter,  for  he  was  poin' 
over  what  a  sinner  he  had  been,  ond  talking 
about  Daniel  in  tho  lion's  don,  and  the  sword  of 
tlie  Lord,  and  somethin'  about  Gideon,  and 
Samson  and  tho  young  lion ;  and  yer  never 
did  hear  a  critter  get  out  so  much  that  was  pious 
in  so  short  a  lime.  I  think  if  I  wanted  to  con- 
vart  a  sinner  Vi\  shut  him  up  with  a  painter,  I 
would." 

The  parson  hoped,  as  he  prayed,  that  the 
panther,  who  was  nearly  as  uncomfortable 
and  as  noisy  in  a  different  way  as  himself, 
would  jump  out  of  the  pen  bv  a  hole  in  the 
roof,  and  leave  him  among  the  gentle  pigs. 
But  the  panther  tried  the  leap,  and  failed : 
and  then  the  parson  forgot  his  praying,  and 
hollowed  lustily  to  the  hunter  to  come  and 
help  him.  *'Ue  was  like  the  old  woman 
who  said  she  trusted  in  Providence,  when 
her  horse  ran  away  with  her,  till  tho  britcben 
broke,  and  then  she  guv  up."  Wc  rather 
think  that  this  must  have  been  the  same  par- 
son of  the  Southern  States  of  whose  spirit- 
ual gifts  we  have  somewhere  heard  a  very  em- 
phatic commendation.  It  should  be  known 
that  in  the  south  the  ruder  settlers  have  a 
single  coarse  form  of  speech  which  supplies 
every  variety  of  the  uses  of  a  superlative. 
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Thus  a  Texan  once  went  to  a  theatre  es- 
peciallv  to  witness  the  last  combat  and  rIo- 
zious  death  of  a  popular  naval  hero.  Un- 
fortunately, the  lexan  fell  asleep,  and  did 
not  wake  until  the  curtain  had  fallen  on  the 
final  tableau.  He  begged  a  neighbor  to ' 
describe  to  him  the  spirit-stirring  scene. 
"  Wall,"  was  the  answer,  "  he  fired  off  three 
pistols,  wrapped  himself  in  the  American  flag, 
and  died  like  a  son  of  a  "  mother  of  puppies. 
Another  roving  Texan  was  once  prevailed 
upon  to  go  to  meeting,  and  was  asked  by  a 
comrad  what  he  thought  of  the  spiritual  ex- 
ercises of  the  minister.  '*  Wall,''  said  he, 
*'  he  wom't  so  great  in  preachin',  but  he 
prayed  like  a  son  of  a ''  lad^  dog.  It  is  a 
conjecture  of  our  own  that  this  gift  may  have 
been  developed  by  the  company  of  a  panther 
in  a  pig-pen.  We  shall  not  describe  how  the 
parson  blundered  into  danger,  nor  how  the 
nunter  extricated  him.  Those  who  are  in- 
duced by  this  notice  to  read  the  book  will 
thank  us  for  exciting  their  curiosity. 

But  in  our  amusement  at  particular  scenes 
we  had  almost  forgotten  to  notice  that  the 
book  we  have  been  praising  contains  a  story 
with  love-making,  and  tragic  incidents,  and 
a  happy  ending.  Indeed,  we  should  prefer, 
if  possible,  to  forget  this  portion  of  the  book 
altogether.  It  is  something  like  a  personal 
injury  that  we  feel  on  seeing  Ingun  Mike 
made  to  fall  in  love.  The  Long  Rifle  did 
service  in  many  ways  to  the  novelist  who 
created  him,  but  he  was  never  condemned  to 
make  so  very  poor  a  figure  before  a  lady  as 
does  this  modem  reproduction  of  the  saga- 
cious and  dreaded  Hawk-eve.  The  Achil- 
les of  Homer  does  not  shocK  us  more  in  the 
pages  of  Racine  than  would  the  white  com- 
rad of  the  Mohican  chiefs  making  humble 
and  hopeless  suit  to  a  young  lady  fresh  from 
a  genteel  school.  However,  in  the  days  of 
wmch  Cooper  wrote,  young  ladies  did  not 


often  go  from  school  in  the  Old  States  to 
homes  on  the  border  land  of  civilization^  and 
therefore  the  hearts  of  firontiersmon  may 
have  been  safer,  and  their  views  of  existence 
more  philosophical,  than  they  can  now  be. 
If  an  Inc:un  Mike  chances  to  exist  in  the 
nineteenth  century,  he  must  accost  the  con^ 
ditions  of  existence,  of  which  liabili^  to  the 
tender  passion  spears  to  be  one  everywhere. 
The  young  lady  who  does  the  mischief  is 
the  daughter  of  a  firontier-settler,  named 
Jackson.  The  only  overt  act  of  courtship 
committed  by  Mike  is  to  shoot  a  tiger-cat, 
of  which  animal  Miss  Jackson  wishea  to 
possess  a  skin.  The  attempt  at  explana- 
tion which  accompanies  the  gift  is  severely 
snubbed.  Then  Jackson's  mrm  is  attackea 
by  Indians,  and  the  family,  under  Mike'a 
guidance,  make  for  the  nearest  military  poet. 
But  Jackson  is  killed  as  they  descencl  the 
river,  and  Mike  conducts  the  orphan  daugh- 
ter to  a  place  of  safety.  Thence  she  goes  to 
dwell  with  her  father's  brother,  who  is  light- . 
house  keeper  on  a  sand-bank  on  the  coast, 
and  there  the  uncle  and  niece  are  beai^ed 
by  Tiffer  Tail  and  a  band  of  eight  warriors. 
The  old  man  is  killed,  and  the  girl  is  block- 
aded in  the  light-tower,  when,  of  course, 
Mike  comes  to  her  relief.  Need  we  say  that 
the  crack  of  his  single  rifle  is  the  knefi  <d 
fate  to  the  bloodthirsty  foe  P  Need  we  tell 
how,  in  three  years.  Miss  Jackson  finds  o«t 
that  she  loves  her  preserver,  and  how  lAm 
returns  to  affluence  and  civiHxcd  society, 
and  then  hints  to  the  respectful  and  devoted 
Mike  that  the  passion  he  has  striven  to  sub* 
due  is  reciprocated,  and  that  she  is  ^Irepared 
for  the  usual  consequences  P  We  close  the 
book  with  a  mournful  apprehension  that,  if 
there  be  a  miserable  dog  on  earth,  it  most 
be  Injun  Mike  after  six  months'  expenenee 
of  civilization  and  connubial  felicity. 


BsB  SuPEESTiTiON. — ^A  Strange  mode  of  al- 
loring  bees,  when  tlie  usual  way  of  dressing  cot- 
tagers' hives  fails,  was  related  to  me  lately  by  an 
old  former,  who  says  he  saw  it  practised  fifty 
years  ago  at  Charcbam,  near  Gloucester: — 

When  a  swarm  was  to  be  hived,  the  Churcli- 
am  bee-masters,  it  appeara,  did  not  moisten  the  in- 
side of  the  hive  with  honey  or  sngnr  and  water, 
etc.,  bat  threw  into  the  inverted  hive  about  a 


pint  of  beans,  which  they  then  caused  a  sow  to 
devour  from  the  hive ;  and  deponent  stated  that 
after  sncli  a  process  the  swarm  at  ooco  took  to 
the  hive.  Kow,  when  wo  consider  how  4cl- 
icately  fastidious  are  bees  as  to  strong  or  tfn- 
seemly  odors,  the  puzzling  point  is,  does  titua 
custom,  if  fact,  rest  upon  any  natnral  or  ttco^ 
nizable  principle,  or  is  it,  like  many  other  bee  cto- 
toms,  the  relic  of  an  effete  superstitious  osago  f 
-^NffUs  and  Quaiet, 
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EPITAi'H   ON   A    SOLITARY    LIFE. 


ODE  ON  THE  DEPARTURE  OF  THE 
PRINCE  OF   WALES. 

{If  the  Laureate  wont  do  his  work,  Punch  must.) 

AuBPiciocs  blow,  ye  futiles, 
And  swell  the  royal  sails 
That  waft  the  Prince  of  Wales 
In  a  Tessel  of  the  line, 

Away  to  Canada 
Across  the  ocean  brine  ; 

As  the  son  of  his  mamma. 
His  weather  should  be  fine. 

What  transports  the  Canadians  will  evince 
When  they  behold  oar  youthful  prince  I 

Not  ours  alone,  but  also  theirs, 

Each  colony  with  England  shares 

In  Protestant  Sophia's  heirs. 
How  all  the  bells  will  ring,  the  cannons  roar  I 
And  they  who  never  saw  a  prince  before, 

Oh,  wont  tlicy  feast  him  and  careu  him ! 
'Waylay  him,  and  address  him. 

His  royal  highness — bless  him  !«— 
Their  demonstrations  possibly  may  bore. 

They'll  make,  no  doubt,  a  greater  fuM, 
Than  what  is  usually  made  by  us 
In  some  of  our  remoter  parts. 
Where  country  corporation  see. 
For  the  first  time,  her  majesty,— 

pfay  she  be  destined  long  to  reign  1) 
Wnen  by  her  parliament  set  free. 

She  travels  by  a  stopping  train, 
Britannia's  trump,  the  queen  of  hearts. 
But  still  more  pressing  ceremony  waits 
The  prince  in  the  United  States ; 

What  mobs  will  his  hotel  beset, 

A  sight  of  him  in  hopes  to  get ! 

What  roaltitndcs  demand 
To  shake  him  by  the  hand  I 

Hosts  of  reporters  will  his  footsteps  dog, 

(As  Baron  Renfrew  though  he  goes  incog.), 
Take  down  his  every  word. 

Describe  his  mouth  and  nose, 

And  eyes,  and  hair,  and  clothes. 
With  a  minuteness  quite  absurd. 

Ye  free  and  easy  citizens,  be  not  mde. 
Disturb  not  our  young  prince's  rest ; 

Upon  his  morning  toilet  don't  iBtmde  : 
Wait  till  he's  drest. 
Oh  !  will  that  Yankee  not  be  blest 

To  whom  the  son  of  England's  queen  shall  say 
"Outof  the  way?" 

And,  oh — to  touch  a  tender  theme- 
How  will  the  fair  around  him  throng, 

And  try,  forgetting  all  their  shyness. 

To  salute  his  royal  highness. 

The  realization  ot  a  happy  dream  I 
The  force  of  loveliness  is  strong. 


A  spark's  a  spark,  and  tirtder  tinder. 

And  certain  things  in  heaven  are  writiea ; 
And  is  there  any  cause  to  hinder 

The  Prince  of  Wales  from  being  smitten  f 
Transcendent  charms  drive  even  monarchs  fnm< 
tic, 

A  German  princess  must  he  marry  1 

And  who  can  say  he  may  not  carry 
One  of  Columbia's  fascinating  daughters 

•    O'er  the  Atlantic  ? 

Tmth  many  a  one  might  force  to  own, 
Hopes  that  to' her  the  kerchief  may  be  flange 
Tolhe  ultimate  exaltation  of  a  young 

American  lady  to  the  British  throne. 
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Rest,  gentle  traveller !  on  life's  toilsome  waj^ 
"Pause  here  awhile,  f  et  o'er  this  lifeless  dxj 
No  weeping,  bnt  a  joyful  tribute  pay. 

Fot  this  green  nook,  by  son  and  showers  made 

warm. 
Gives  welcome  rest  to  an  o'erwearied  form. 
Whose  mortal  life  knew  many  a  wintry  storm. 

Yet,  ere  the  spirit  gained  a  foil  release 
From  earth,  she  hMl  attained  that  land  of  p«Mt« 
Where  seldom  clouds  obscure,  and  tempests 
cease. 

No  chosen  spot  of  ground  she  called  her  own. 
She  reaped  no  harvest  in  her  spring-time  sown. 
Yet  alway  in  her  path  some  flowers  were  stiown. 

No  dear  ones  were  her  ownpecnliar  care, 
So  was  her  bounty  free  as  Heaven's  air; 
For  every  claim  she  had  enough  to  spare. 

And  loving  more  the  heart  to  give  than  lend. 
Though  on  deceived  in  many  a  tnisted  firieo^ 
She  hoped,  believed,  and  trusted  to  the  end. 

She  had  her  joys, — ^'twas  joy  to  Inre,  to  lovei. 
To  labor  in  the  world  with  God  above, 
And  tender  hearts  that  ever  near  did  meve. 

She  had  her  griefs,-^nt  why  recount  them  ben  f 
The  heart-eick  looeness,  the  on-looking  feai^ 
The  days  of  desolation  dark  and  drear,— 

Since  every  agony  left  peace  behind. 

And  healing  came  on  every  stormy  wind. 

And  with  pure  brightness  every  cloud  was  Ihiedy 

And  every  loss  sublimed  some  low  desire. 
And  every  sorrow  helped  her  to  aspire. 
Till  waiting  angels,  bade  her  *'  Go  up  higher  I  " 
'-'Engliskwoman's  Jmmai,  K.  S. 


JOSEPH  JUSTUS  SCALIOBR. 


From  The  Quarterly  Review. 

Joseph  Justus  Scaliger,    Von  Jacob  Ber- 
nays.    Berlin,  Herz,  1855.  | 

Fbom  the  space  which  Joseph  Scaliger 
once  filled  in  the  world — at  least  in  the  world 
of  books — it  might  have  been,  thought  that, 
he  would  have  found  many  biographers.    In 
the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries ' 
every  writer  of  any  figure  had  his  Boswell. ' 
Joseph  Scaliger  wrote  the  JAfe  of  his  father 
Julius  Caesar.    But  Joseph  himself  is  an  ex-  ; 
ception.    Professor  Bemays,  at  the  distance 
of  two  hundred  and  fifty  years,  is  the  first  per- 
son who  has  undertaken  to  give  any  com- 
plete account  of  perhaps  the  most  extraordi- 
nary man  who  has  ever  devoted  his  life  to 
letters. 

This  remarkable  nlence  is  itself  not  with- 
out a  cause.  Scaliger's  great  works  in  his- 
torical criticism  had  outstripped  any  power 
of  appreciation  which  the  succeeding  Age 
possessed.  It  was  not  that^his  name  was  for- 
gotten at  his  death;  on  the  contrary,  his 
Kime  maintained  itself  at  least  during  all  the 
first  period  of  splendor  of  the  Leyden  school, 
by  whom  reverence  for  Scaliger  was  exalted 
into  a  eulie.  But  this  veneration  was  in- 
spired by  Scaliger*s  secondary  labors — by  his 
1^  of  emendatory  criticism,  and  his  skill  in 
the  Greek  language.  His  merit  came  to 
consist,  with  these  worthy  commentators,  in 
Ids  having  given  good  editions  of  two  or  three 
Greek  authors,  and,  with  the  schoolmasters, 
in  his  facility  in  writing  verses.  But  when 
it  was  found  that  the  Variorum  Classics  were 
Tastly  better  edited,  and  that  his  Greek  Iam- 
bics contained  metrical  errors,  his  credit  was 
shaken.  In  the  philosophical  eighteenth 
century,  when  the  tables  were  turned  upon 
classical  learning,  when,  from  having  en- 
grossed all  the  honors  of  the  republic  of  let- 
ters, the  classics  were  voted  obsolete,  or 
only  endurable  in  a  "  modem  dress,''  Scali- 
gerfbecame  a  synonyme  for  a  pedant.  When 
Churchill,  foaming  at  the  mouth,  would  make 
his  teeth  meet  in  Warburton's  flesh,  he  can 
do  no  worse  than  compare  him  to  *'  the  Scal- 
igers,  the  learned  pedants  of  the  sixteenth 
century.''  Only  a  scholar  of  comprehenuve 
knowledge,  here  and  there  one,  such  as 
Wesseling  or  Ruhnken^  was  capable  of  meas- 
uring the  stride  of  Scaliger.  Gradually,  and 
recently,  the  revival  of  the  study  of  the  an- 
cient world  in  Germanv  has  drawn  attention 
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to  the  founder  of  histcmoal  criticism,  and  men 
have  become  aware  of  the  gulf  which  divides 
the  emendatory  critics,  the  "  syllabarum  au» 
cupes,"  the  herd  of  grammarians  and  an^ 
tiquaries,  from  the  master-mind  of  Joseph 
Scaliger.  "W^t,  when  compared  with 
him,"  cries  Niebuhr,  "is -the  book-learned 
Salmasius  ?  Scaliger  stood  on  the  summit 
of  xiniversal  solid  phildogical  learning,  in  a 
degree  that  none  have  reached  since ;  so  high 
in  every  branch  of  knowledge,  that  from  the 
resources  <^his  own  mind  he  could'compre- 
hend,  apply,  and  decide  on,  whatever  came 
in  his  way."  ' 

Professor  Bemays,  himself  a  rare  un^on  of 
comprehensive  intellect  with  intimate  £imil- 
iarity  with  the  details  of  the  literary  history 
of  the  time,  has  at  last  restored  the  younger 
Scaliger  to  his  rightfUl  throne.  The  power- 
ful delineation  of  his  philological  labm  pre^ 
sented  by  Dr.  Bemays,  throws  quite  a  new 
light  on  the  origin  of  historical  science  in 
modem  Europe.  In  laying  before  our  read** 
ers  some  notices  of  the  personal  Ufe  of  the 
archeridc,  we  must  beg  to  refer  them  to  the 
volume  of  the  Breslau  professor  for  a  stricdy 
sdentifio  survey  of  his  philological  and  critic 
cal  performances. 

Joseph  Juste  de  L'Escale  was  bom  at  Agen, 
then  in  the  province  of  Guienne,  4-5  August, 
1540.  Joseph  was  the  tenth  of  fifteen  chil- 
dren, whom  his  fkther  had  by  his  marriage^ 
at  the  age  of  46,  with  Andiette  de  Roques 
Lobesac,  est.  16.  De  L'Escale  is  only  the 
French  form  of  Delia  Scala,  the  title  of  the 
princely  house  of  Verona,  who  were  dis** 
possessed  by  the  Venetians.  From  a  cadet- 
branch  of  this  family  Jules-Cesar,  the  fa- 
ther of  Joseph,  believed  himself  descended. 
When  the  Jesuits  afterwards  got  the  ear  of 
literary  Europe,  they  spent  a  vast  amount 
of  lying  and  forgery  in  disproving  this  de^ 
scent,  and  at  last  succeeded  in  persuading  the 
world  of  their  story.  The  world  was  bored 
enough  with  Joseph  in  his  capacity  of  *'  Prin- 
oeps  literarum:"  it  could  not  put  up  with 
having  to  acknowledge  him  a  prince  by  blood 
besides.  The  Jesuit  onslaught  on  Scaliger 
— for  we  shall  use  henceforth  the  Latinized 
form  of  the  name — ^ii  an  important  feature 
in  his  life,  and  will  have  to  be  explained  pre- 
sently. 

At  eleven  years  of  age  Joseph  was  sent  to 
a  Latin  School  at  Bordeaux,  a  school  where 
his  elder  brother  Sylvius  had  been  before 
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him,  and  whither  his  two  younger  hrothers 
accompanied  him.  A  fondness  for  bringing 
celebrated  names  into  contact  has  made  bi- 
ographers say  that  George  Buchanan  was  one 
of  his  masters.  But  Buchanan  had  quitted 
Bordeaux,  where  he  had  been  a  master 
at  the  Gymnase,'or  High  School,  in  1544 ; 
and  at  the  time  that  Scaliger  went  to  school 
there, — ^not  to  the  High  School,  but  one  for 
younger  boys,  kept  by  Simon  Beaupr6,  of 
Orleans, — ^Buchanan  was  a  prisoner  of  the 
Inquisition  in  Portugal.  A  plague— -or 
rather  the  plague  of  1554 — ^breaking  out  at 
Bordeaux,  the  boys  were  sent  home.  Joseph 
never  returned  to  school ;  nor  did  he  get  any 
regular  instruction  at  home.  But  he  en- 
joyed what  was  more  useful  to  him  than  any 
schooling  could  haye  been-— daily  intercourse 
with  his  father.  Julius  Scaliger,  though 
advanced  in  the  seventies,  and  broken  by 
rheumatic  gout,  still  retained  much  of  the 
vigor  of  his  very  extraordinary  mind.  He 
soothed  his  declining  years  with  writing 
Latin  verses.  Scarce  a  day  passed  but  Joseph 
was  called  upon  to  write  to  his  dictation 
eighty,  or  one  hundred,  on  one  occasion  two 
hundred  lines.  The  prosody  and  grammar 
of  these  effusions  are  far  from  exemplary, 
but  there  is  a  command  of  the  resources  of 
the  Latin  vocabulary  which  we  may  seek  in 
vain  in  the  thinner  diction  of  the  best  mod- 
em Latinists.  Besides  thus  acting  as  his 
amanuensis,  he  was  required  by  his  father  to 
produce  daily  a  short  declamation  in  Latin 
prose,  turning  on  any  story  or  jnatter  of  fact 
he  chose  to  select.  In  other  respects  he  was 
left  to  himself,  and  we  do  not  hear  of  his 
yet  attempting  any  course  of  classical  reading. 
But  the  daily  practice  of  speaking  and  writ- 
ing a  language,  under  the  control  of  one  who 
knows  it  throughly,  is  worth  more  to  a  boy 
than  any  amount  of  reading.  We  may  fiiirly 
ascribe  to  this  exercise  the  athletic  Latin 
prose  which  appears  already  fully  matured  in 
Joseph's  earliest  production,  the  **  Conjecta- 
neain  Varronem,"  and  that  firm  grasp  of  the 
principles  of  versification  which  distinguished 
him  fjTom  all  the  scholars  of  his  time.  Bent- 
ley's  judgment,  *'  nemo  in  arte  metrica  Scal- 
igcro  peritior,"  holds  good,  without  exception, 
of  all  scholars  before  and  after  Scaliger  till 
Bentley  himself.  The  praise  is  relative ;  for 
no  one  knew  better  than  Bentley  that  Scali- 
ger was  not  f^ee  from  various  erroneous  opin- 
ions on  scansion,  which  Bentley  himself  was 
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the  first  to  correct.  To  his  own  keen  taste  we 
must  attribute  it,  that  Joseph  while  he  imbibed 
the  good,  rejected  the  bad.  He  has  escaped 
the  faults  of  his  father's  style ;  the  ambitioua 
strain  which  in  Julius'  Latinity  fatigues  th« 
attention.  The  last  thing  which  a  youthful 
taste  learns  is  the  might  of  simplicity.  The 
more  artificial  the  model,  the  more  captivate 
ing  the  tyro.  We  should  remember  this  if 
we  would  do  justice  to  the  originality  and 
native  idiom  which  distinguishes  JosepVs 
style,  equally  free  from  the  platitudes  of  Cio- 
eronianism,  and  the  hopeless  involutions  of 
contemporary  French  Latin. 

More  important,  however,  than  the  tech- 
nical tuition,  such  as  it  was,  was  the  domes- 
tic intercourse  he  enjoyed  as  his  father^a 
constant  companion  during  the  last  lour 
years  of  his  Ufe.  To  this  we  may  trace  his 
disposition  for  real  knowledge,  and  the  ob- 
servation of  nature.  His  subsequent  supe- 
riority over  other  scholars  lay  not  merely  in 
his  being  a  bett^  scholar,  but  in  his  being 
something  more  than  a  scholar.  The  knowl- 
edge of  the  other  philologians,  however 
acute  or  book-learned,  is  bounded  by  their 
books.  They  know  what  the  ancients  said 
on  any  matter,  but  have  seldom  any  practi- 
cal knowledge  of  their  own.  Scaliger,  on 
the  contrary,  never  loses  sight  of  the  actual 
world.  This  power  in  him  is  perhaps  a  nat- 
ural gift ;  nothing  more  in  short,  than  vigor 
of  understanding.  Its  habitual  direction  and 
employment  was  an  impulse  communicated 
by  the  father.  Intimately  connected  with 
this  were  the  pains  taken  by  Julius  to  im- 
press upon  all  his  children  the  habit  of 
truthfulness.  "  We  never  went  before  him," 
says  Joseph,  "  but  he  bid  us  *  Never  tell  a 
lie.' "  In  Joseph  truth  became  less  a  moral 
habit  and  a  rule  of  conduct  than  the  very 
law  of  his  intellect.  Its  manifestaticms  ex- 
plain his  personal  history  as  well  as  his 
books.  He  found  his  vocation  in  philology 
in  the  single-eyed  endeavor  to  ctary  the  real 
and  the  true  into  regions  in  which  arbitrary 
caprice,  fancy,  tradition,  and  prejudice,  had 
hitherto  passed  unquestioned.  His  straight- 
forwarc^ess  in  spiking,  both  of  men  and 
things,  brought  upon  him  no  little  of  that 
personal  malignity  of  which  he  afterwards 
became,  in  such  a  peculiar  way,  the  object. 
Here,  again,  the  young  man's  simple  nature 
assimilated  the  good,  and  threw  off  the  un- 
wholesome elements  of  the  nourishment  pre- 
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sented  to  bim.  He  had  no  taste — ^perhaps 
he  was  too  young — ^for  the  subtle  and  sophis- 
ticating Aristotelic  speculations  in  which  the 
father  revelled.  Joseph  afterwards  read  up 
Greek  philosophy  as  a  matter  of  duty,  but 
never  dwells  upon  it  with  pleasure.  In  his 
rare  allusions  to  such  topics  we  may  even 
think  we  trace  a  tone  of  positive  distaste. 
Br.  Bemays  says  there  are  only  twenty  quo- 
tations from  Plato  to  be  found  in  all  his 
books.  These  quotations,  too,  are  chiefly 
firom  the  lesser  dialogues,  occasionally  only 
from  the  Timeeus  and  the  Laws.  In  quoting 
the  latter  on  one  occasion  he  adds, ''  that  it 
is  a  long  time  since  he  read  that  dialogue." 

It  may  excite  our  surprise  that  Julius 
should  not  have  attempted  more  instruction 
with  a  youth  of  the  promising  capacity  he 
must  have  discerned  in  his  son  Joseph.  We 
must  call  to  mind  the  distractions  caused 
by  the  pestilence,  which  in  1555  reached 
Agen,  and  drove  the  family  into  the  country  ; 
the  father's  age  and  infirmities,  and  his  prob- 
able expectation  that  his  end  was  imminent, 
when  his  son  would  be  free  to  return  to  Bor- 
deaux. Besides  this  he  had  neither  the  in- 
tention nor  the  wish  to  bring  up  any  of  his 
children  to  letters  as  a  pursmt.  It  does  not 
appear  that  Joseph  had  learned  the  rudiments 
of  Greek  at  the  time  of  his  father's  death, 
Oct.  21,  1558.  He  certainly  had  not  learn- 
ed more  than  the  rudiments.  He  had  seen 
enough,  however,  to  understand  that  **not  to 
know  Greek  was  to  know  nothing."  The 
death  of  his  father  affected  him  so  deeply  as 
for  some  time  to  disorder  his  health.  As  soon 
as  he  had  recovered  from  the  blow,  he  de- 
termined to  make  good  this  deficiency. 

Adrian  Tumebus  was  at  that  time  the 
most  renowned  Greek  scholar  in  France  and 
in  Europe.  For  a  youth  of  eighteen,  who 
had  yet  to  begin  his  grammar,  less  than  the 
first  Grecian  of  the  day  might  have  served. 
But  this'  is  a  truth  which  only  experiment 
can  teach  us.  Joseph  made  his  way  to 
Paris,  and  enrolled  himself  in  Tui;pebus' 
class,  that  he  might  imbibe  Greek  at  the 
foimtain-head.  A  trial  of  two  months  opened 
his  eyes,  and  he  understood  that  to  begin 
one  must  begin  at  the  beginning ;  a  lesson, 
in  learning  which  two  months  were  well 
spent  He  adopted  the  resolution — h^  it 
remembered  he  is  nineteen — ^to  shut  himself 
up  in  his  chamber,  and  become  his  own 
tocher.    It  is  not  said,  but  we  may  be  cer- 
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tain  that  it  was  instinct,  Hot  accident,  which 
guided  him  to  Homer.    With  the  aid  of  a 
Latin  translation  he  went  through  it  in  one- 
and-twenty  days.    From  Homer  he  passed 
in  order  down  the  series  of  the  Greek  poets ; 
and  four  months  sufficed  to  devour  the  whole. 
The  same  instinct,  and  the  same  spirit  of 
determination,  guided  him  here  in  not  inter- 
rupting his  poetic  reading  by  any  deviation 
into  prose;  the  difference  of  ididm  being, 
he  may  have  felt,  distinct  dialects,  incapable 
of  being  mastered  at  one  effort.    As  he^ent 
along,  he  formed  a  grammar  for  himself  by 
his  own  observation  of  the  analogies,  the 
only  grammar  he  ever  learnt.    Huet,  allud- 
ing to  the  Scaliger  feat,  thinks  it  incredible, 
but  on  no  better  ground  than  that  he  him- 
self had  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to 
repeat  the  experiment.    Gibbon,  more  mod- 
estly, declares  that  he  wasiwell  satisfied  with 
himself  when  he  got  through  the  same  task 
in  as  many  weeks  as  Scaliger  took  days. 
We  might  quote  against  these  authorities 
Wyttenbaoh  despatching  Atheneeus  in  four- 
teen days ;  or  Milton's  assertion  that  he  had 
read  **  all  the  Greek  and  Latin  classics  "  in 
five  years,  if  it  were  not  that  parallel  is  mis- 
placed in  speaking  of  Scaliger  and  Greek. 
These  are  things  which  a  man  cannot  teach 
himself.    And  this  he  had  now  to  experi- 
ence, when  elated  by  his  victory  over  Greek, 
he  attempted  to  carry  Hebrew  by  storm  in 
the  same  manner.    He  did  ultimately  ac- 
quire both  Hebrew  and  Arabic.    But  Dr. 
Bemays,  who  has  the  best  title  to  judge  in 
the  case  of  the  first-named  tongue,  pro- 
nounces that  he  never  reached,  in  Hebrew, 
that  practical  hold  upon  the  idiom — the  usus 
lingucB  which  was  the  foundation  of  his  crit- 
ical skill  in  Latin  and  Greek.    This  is  sufii- 
cient  to  correct  the  idle  romance  of  those 
biographers  who,  in  their  ignorance,  make 
Scaliger's  mythical  eminence  to  consist  in 
his  knowing  many  languages.    He  spoke 
thirteen  languages,  says  one  of  the  most 
recent  of  these   open-mouthed  wonderers 
(Poirson,  Eixtoire  du  Rkgtfie  de  Henti  /F., 
voL  ii.  p.  460),  as  if  Scaliger  was  a  Wotton 
or  a  Mezzofanti.    It  illustrates  the  way  in 
which  the  French  manufacture  history,  to 
say  that  the  origin  of  this  extravagance  is  a 
fiight  of  Ihi  Bartas.    {Bern,  seccmde). 

**  Scaliger,  merveille  do  notro  age,- 
Le  Soleil  dcs  R9avant8,  qnl  ^rle  iloquemment 
L'H^bricu,    Grccquois,    Roman,    Uispagnol, 
Alemant,^'  etc. 
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Qf  the  fbur  yeifts  ScaUger  spent  at  the 
univeraity  of  Poria,  nothing  is  known.  In 
1563  he  received  an  invitation  from  a  noble- 
man of  Poitou,  Louis  Chastaigner,  Lord  of 
La  Boche-Pozay,  to  travel  with  him.  The 
acquaintance,  which  may  have  been  formed 
at  the  university,  ripened  into  friendship. 
For  thirty  years  Scaliger  was  domesticated 
in  this  family,  and  when  he  finally  quitted 
France  in  1604,  one  of  the  sons  accompanied 
him  to  Holland  in  the  character  of  pupiL 
A  connection  which  might  be  useful  to  him 
as  a  young  man  became  necessary  to  him  in 
afrer-life ;  for  in  the  course  of  the  Civil  Wars 
his  little  patrimony  perished  in  ^be  wreck  of 
the  paternal  property  at  Agen,  and  the  house 
of  La  Eoche-Pozay  became  his  asylum.  That 
Scaliger  felt  this  dependence  is  certain :  *'  All 
my  life/'  he  says,  "  I  have  eaten  the  bread 
of  charity "  (deemosynU  vizi).  But  it  was 
made  as  little  galling  to  him  as  such  a  client- 
ship  can  be.  As  long  as  Louis  lived,  he 
treated  Scaliger  as  a  brother  f  and  the  sons, 
J6an,  who  succeeded  his  father  as  Lord  of 
La  Roche-Pozay  in  1594,  and  Henri-Louis, 
afterwards  Bishop  of  Poitiers,  inherited  their 
father's  esteem  for  their  illustrious  guest. 
Of  the  period  of  thirty  years,  1563-1594, 
not  more  than  half  was  actually  spent  by 
Scaliger  under  his  patron's  roofl  But  it 
was  always  open  to  him,  and  his  books  and 
papers— 4us  only  property — seem  to  have 
been  deposited  in  one  of  his  Poitevin  cha- 
teaux. Such  arrangements,  where  the  great 
man  took  into  his  house  a  man  of  learning 
nominally  as  his  secretary  or  tutor  to  his 
children,  but  really  as  companion  to  himself, 
were  common  enough  at  that  time  and  long 
after.  So  D^Ossat,  afterwards  Cardinal, 
read  Plato  with  Paul  de  Foix;  so  Locke 
lived  with  Shaftesbury ;  so  Bentley,  though 
only  tutor  to  his  sons,  ruled  Stillingfleet*s 
household,  as  the  bishop  almost  oomplain- 
ingly  describes  it.  It  does  not  appear  that 
the  elder  La  Roche-Pozay  was  a  man  of  pe- 
culiarly classical  tastes.  Like  all  the  seign- 
eurs of  that  disturbed  period,  he  led  of  ne- 
cessity a  semi-military  life,  in  camps,  and 
forays,  and  sieges.  But  even  the  military 
noblesse  of  that  day  read  Greek  i  and  Louis 
studied  the  theory  of  taotios  in  Polybius, 
which  Scaliger  expounded  to  him  as  they 
rode.  We  gather  too  that  they  had  read, 
at  least,  the  Latin  poets   systematically 


through,  though  only  Propertius  and  Statins 
are  named  (Comm,  in  Fropert,  iL  2,  12). 

These  thirty  years^during  which  Scaligor 
acquired  his  knowledge  and  his  reputation, 
were  by  no  means  years  of  quiet  and  letsura* 
In  revfewing  the  period  himself,  at  its  dose^ 
he  says  (1594)  ^— 

"  If  in  oar  editions  of  classical  authors  bitb- 
erto  we  bare  not  given  satisfaction  to  men  of 
learning,  and  we  know  too  wcU  that  w«  bav» 
not,  my  excuse  is  the  desultory  notare  of  nrf 
life,  and  the  want  of  leisure,  tiio  indispensahio 
condition  of  study.  From  the  vear  1563,  whea 
I  first  went  to  live  with  M.  de  lla  Roche-Pozay, 
ap  to  the  present  moment,  I  Iiavo  had  no  rest 
for  mind  or  body,  bat  have  been  harassed  hj 
incessant  anxieties,  or  movemeut  from  place  to 
place." 

His  biographer  is  inclined  to  think  thia 
complaint  a  ixttle  overcharged.    But  it  cer- 
tainly agrees  with  all  the  notices  contained 
in  his  correspondence  relating  to  the  period 
in  question.    And  when  we  look  at  the  dis- 
turbed state  of  the  country — and  especially 
of  Poitou,  the  Marche,  and  the  limosin— 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  time,  we  shall 
rather  wonder  how  study  so  systematic  could 
be  carried  on  at  all,  in  a  country  where  every 
ch&teau  was  at  any  moment  liable  to  be 
beaten  up  by  a  raid  of  the  foe,  or  to  hnve  to 
find  quarters  for  a  troop  of  its  own  partixane. 
He  has  repeatedly  to  excuse  himself  ftosa 
answering  some  query,  because  he  is  sep-> 
arated  from  his  books.    ^'N'ctist  ^t^  cett« 
maudite  ct  meschante  guerre,"  he  could 
p587)  have  communicated  to  Dalcchamp  aa 
important  MS.  for  his  edition  of  Pliny.  **  AH 
public  disorders  are  enemies  to  this  sort  of 
literature,"  complains  Marklond,  meaning 
that  the  public  have  thus  something  else  to 
think  pfl    But  this  is  a  light  evil.    The  man 
who  was  not  content "  scribere  sibi  et  doctia  ** 
would  have  little  of  Scaliger's  sympathy. 
His  own  complaint,  *'  inter  anna  non  ease 
Musis  locum,"  meant  much  more.    It  was 
the  complaint  of  a  man  who  had  handled  m 
matchlock ;  who  had  had  to  snatch  a  hasty 
read  of  a  pocket  classic  by  the  light  of  m. 
camp-lontem.*    To  reading  such  ds  Mon- 
taigne's, a  bit  here  and  then  a  bit  Uiere  **  k 
gi&es  descousues,"  such  a  life  might  be  erea 
kvorable.    Scaliger,  however,  made  it  codw 
patible  not  onlv  with  the  systematic  study 
of  the  whole  of  the  remains  of  the  ancient 
world,  but  with  a  work  of  plan,  compass*  and 
concentration,  such  as  the  *'De  EmendadosM 
Teroporum." 

We  have  said  that  of  this  period  of  thirty 

*  *'  Taqtte  mihi  vi|^is  stndiomin  cooseia 
Ulustrans  nootes  parcaluceroamtas.*' 
— Poemata,  Ko.  44. 
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yesn  during  vbich  Scaliger  was  the  inmate 
of  the  de  La  Boche-Pozay  Damily,  only  half 
or  thereabouts,  was  actually  passed  under 
their  roof.  The  first  four  years,  1563-1567, 
were  occupied  in  traTelling  with  the  young 
lord  of  Rocbe-Pozay,  who  was  making  his 
grand  tour.  Dr.  Bemays  makes  him  go  as 
ambassador  to  the  Holy  See ;  but  this  must- 
be  an  error.  The  Roman  embassy  of  Louis 
de  La  Boche-Pozay  was  at  a  later  period, 
in  1576.  In  1564  he  was  not  yet  thirty: 
scarcely  a  ripe  ambassadorial  age,  but  the 
yery  best  age  for  a  tour  of  instruction.  Italy 
was  their  first  destination.  They  made  a 
prolonged  stay  at  Rome,  went  on  to  Naples, 
and  returned  to  Rome.  At  Rome^  Scaliger 
found  his  countryman,  Marc  Antoine,  com- 
monly known  by  the  surname  of  Muretus. 
Muretus,^  when  a  youth,  had  been  a  great 
favorite  with  Julius  Scaliger ;  had  visited  at 
his  house  at  Agen,  and  used  to  call  him 
'*  Father."  Ue  had  afterwards  alienated  Jo- 
8e{^  by  passing  off^ipon  him  some  Latin 
lines  of  his  own  composition  as  a  '^  fragmedt 
of  Attius ;  '*  and  Joseph  had  retorted  by  an 
epigram  which  perhaps  more  than  paid  off 
the  score.  Muretus  now  handsomely  sunk 
the  quarrel,  and  remembered  only  tno  old 
intimacy.  He  undertook  to  show  the  stran- 
gers the  lions  of  Rome.  He  very  soon  de- 
tected that  in  the  son  of  his  old  friend  he 
had  to  do  with  an  extraordinary  man,  and  as 
long  as  their  stay  in  the  £temal  City  lasted, 
Muretus  never  quitted  Scaliger's  side.  He 
was  able  to  be  es^ially  useful,  besides,  in 
making  him  acauamted  with  all  the  literati 
of  the  place.  For  Muretus,  thou^  in  his 
youth  he  had  narrowly  escaped  being  burnt 
at  fanatical  Toulouse  for  tne  laxity  of  his 
talk  and  his  behavior,  had  quite  recovered 
himself^  enjoyed  hi^h  consideration  at  the 
Court  of  Rome,  and  was  in  communication 
with  all  the  Italian  hudiU,  Leaving  Rome, 
the  travellers  visited  the  north  of  Italy  and 
Venice.  As  may  be  supposed,  Scalier  did 
not  neglect  the  opportunity  of  seemg  the 
home  and  the  graves  of  his  ancesUfrs.  His 
address  to  Verona— choliambics  in  imitation 
of  CatuUus's  lines  to  Sirmio-— which  was 
then  under  the  rule  of  Venice,  breathes  a 
spirit  of  no  feigned  hatred  against  the  **  City 
V  Pirates,  the  city  of  rapine  and  perjury, 
the  poison-cup  and  the  dagger,"  the  ruiner 
and  oppressor  of  the  country  of  the  Scali- 
gers,  the  proscriber  of  their  very  name.  It  is 
Strang  now — when  general  sympathy  is  on 
the  side  of  Venice,  as  ndlen  under  strange 
masters—to  go  back  to  a  time  when  the  ns 
public  was  herself  the  oppressor  and  ravisher 
instead  of  the  victim-^*'  the  arbiter  of  oth- 
ers' fate,"  instead  of  '*  suppliant  for  her  own." 
On  Venetian  territory  he  took  die  precau- 
tion of  coneealinff  Hi*  tiatwo.    For  the  VeiiA* 
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tians  were  very  jealous  of  their  acquisition  of 
the  Veronese,  and  chose  to  give  out  that  the 
family  of  the  Delia  Scala  was  extinct ;  an 
assertion  they  would  assuredly  have  made 
good  upon  all  claimants  of  the  name  who 
might  venture  Within  reach  of  their  police* 

Of  Italy,  or  rather  of  the  Italians  as  they 
then  were,  wo  shall  not  wonder  th^t  Scaliger 
carried  away  an  unfavorable  impression.  It 
was  t^e  time  of  the  Catholic  end  conserv- 
ative reaction  against  the  paganisni  and  in- 
difierence  of  the  Renaissance,  Religiqus 
profession,  and  zeal  for  the  Church,  were 
now  in  vogue.*  But  Scaliger's  eye  was  not 
imposed  upon  by  appearances : — *'  The  Ital- 
ians are  a  set  of  atneists,"  was  the  exagger- 
ated phrase  in  which  he  utters  the  opinion 
he  had  befti  obMged  to  form.  The  phrase 
requires  inleipretation.  It  is  aimed  rather 
at  the  hypocrisy  than  at  the  professed  scep- 
ticism of  the  time.  Men  did  not  disbelieve 
the  truths  of  the  Christian  religion,  but  thev 
affected  a  zeal  fbr  the  interests  of  the  Church 
beyond  what  they  really  felt.  The  fVee  and 
ardent  spiritof  curiosity  which  had  animated 
the  Italian  mind  in  the  early  part  of  the  cen- 
tury was  exhausted.  In  its  place  had  come, 
not  secret  unbelief,  but  callous  acquiescence. 
The  soul|  the  heart,  and  the  imagination  were 
dormant  or  dead,  and  were  replaced  by  a  cold 
and  superficial  polish  of  the  understanding. 
The  zeal  for  the  interests  of  the  Church  whien 
animated  the  religious  orders  was  not  par^ 
tieipated  in  by  the  literati,  but  they  submit- 
ted to  it.  They  were  cowed,  not  converted. 
Literature  had  de^nerated  into  style— anro- 
lix  and  insipid  em^ion,  which  came  not  from 
the  mind.  They  had  no  longer  thought  or 
knowledge  to  inM)ire  their  pen,  yet  their  pen 
was  more  prolifio  than  ever.  To  all  this 
Scaliger^i  habit  of  mind  was  in  antipathy. 
He  could  care  fbr  no  knowledge  but  what 
was  reaL  Truth,  not  amusement,  was  his 
aim.  His  verbal  criticism,  on  his  skill  in 
which  so  much  stress  has  at  times  been  laid, 
was  never  to  him  more  than  the  road  to  ex- 
act knowledge.  The  Italian  scholar  neces- 
sarily seemed  to  him  a  frivolous  and  emas- 
culate bdng,  who  used  the  dassics  as  play- 
things, ignorant  of  all  that  grand  expensnce 
of  1&  aad  the  world  which  was  wrapped  up 
in  them.  The  dislike  was,  of  course,  mu- 
tuaL  The  simplicity  and  directness  of  Scal- 
iger's character  provoked  Ihe  bitterest  hatred 
on  the  part  of  these  affected  virtfu>s%;  at 
least,  the  foundation  was  now  laid  d  that 
rancorous  hostility  with  which  he  was  after- 
wards pursued  by  the  whole  clique  of  Catii<» 
olio  Latinists. 

There  were,  howevjBr,  several  exceptions 
to  a  dislike  which  was  rooted  in  the  verr 
"foundations  of  character.  Where  his  feeU 
ings  w«M  intsiested,  Sesliger  eould  like  sad 
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love  even  where  he  did  not  esteem.    It  is 
difficult  to  think  that  he  esteemed  Muretus 
as  a  scholar.    But  this  stylist  without  con- 
victions, who  could  write  at  least  as  well  as 
Cicero,  only  that  unfortunately  he  hadnoth-. 
ing  to  say,  found  his  way  to  Scaliger's  affec- 
tions.   Scaligcr  never  names  him  but  with  a 
certain  tenderness ;  grieves  for  his  death  (in 
1586) ;  and  alwavs  nolds  up  his  style  as  a 
model  of  prose  Latinity.    He  forgave  him 
his  panegyric  on  the  massacre  of  St.  Bar- 
tholomew, evidently  from  the  knowledge  that 
Muretus  did  not  mean  any  thing  by  it,  and 
would  have  been  as  ready  to  write  on  the 
other  side  had   he    been  retained  on  it 
''There  are  not  many  Muretuses  in  the 
world,"  he  said ;  "  if  he  only  believed  in  the 
existence  of  a  God  as  well  as  1|^  can  t^ 
about  it,  he  would  be  an  exceuent  Chris- 
tian."   On  another  occasion,  in  comparing 
Muretus  with  Lipsius,  he  is  made  to  say, 
**  Lipsius  is  nothing  to  him  " — a  judgment 
which  ought  to  have  guided  those  compil- 
ers of  literary  history  who  have  pretended 
to  enter  the  narrow  pedant  Lipsius  ma'*  tri- 
umvirate "  with  Scaliger  and  Casaubon.  To 
the  Italian  friends  of  Scaliger  must  be  added 
the  laborious  antiquary  Onufrio  Panvinio. 
As  a  native,  and  the  historian,  of  Verona,  he 
had  a  double  claim  to  a  good  reception  from 
Scaliger,  who  was  introduced  to  him  by  Mu- 
retus.   But  the  early  death  (in  1568)  of  this 
prolific  compiler — at  thirty-nine  he  had  writ- 
ten more  volumes  than  he  was  years  old — 
interrupted  an  acquaintance  to  which  Scal- 
iger seems  to  look  back  with  interest.   With 
these  exceptions,  we  find  no  traces  of  par- 
tiality for  the  Italians  or  their  ways;  for 
Home  and  its  pharisaical  religion  onlv  the 
deepest  aversion.    The  lines  in  which  he 
bids  farewell  to  Bome  in  1565— he  never  re- 
turned there — are  of  such  Archilochian  bit- 
temess  that  Dr.  Bemays  will  not  reprint 
them.    They  are  given  b^  Des  Maizeaux  in 
his  notes  on  the  "  Scaheerana ; "  but  the 
i^eader  can  dispense  with  them,  as  they  only 
express  the  writer's  intense  feeling  without 
^tner  elegance  or  point. 

From  Italy  the  travellers  passed  to  Eng- 
land«  In  the  spring  of  1566  we  find  Scal- 
iger in  Edinburgh,  at  that  moment  when  the 
public  speech  was  of  "  the  discord  between 
the  queen  and  her  husband."  {Randolph  to 
Cecil,  25  April,  1566).  But  he  brought  away 
from  our  island  a  not  more  favorable  im- 
pression of  our  countrymen  than  our  neigh- 
Dors  in  general  were  used  to  do  at  that  pe- 
riod. The  barbarism  of  our  manners,  and 
the  want  of  those  material  accessories  of  civ- 
ilization among  the  middle  class  which  were 
in  use  on  the  continent,  predisposed  our 
visitors  against  us;  while  the  energy  and 
quiok  circulation  of  free  life  which  now  ex- 


torts respect  was  not  yet  developed.  Ho 
made,  however,  some  acquaintances  in  Ox- 
ford and  Cambridge ;  though  his  most  valued 
English  correspondents,  William  Camden  and 
Richard  Thomson,  were  later  introductions. 
For  Rainolds,  President  of  Corpus,  the  most 
learned  theologian  in  the  English  Church  of 
that,  perhaps  of  any  time,  Scaliger  conceived 
a  profound  respect,  and  lamented  his  death 
(1607)  as  a  calamity  to  all  the  Protestant 
churcnes.  Raiqolds  and  Whitaker  were 
known  to  him  only  by  their  writings.  Cam- 
den had  never  been  out  of  England,  and 
was  not  personallv  acquainted  with  Scal- 
iger; biit  ne  introauced  himself  by  letter  at 
a  later  period,  forwarding  to  Scaligcr  a  cc^y 
of  his  "  Britannia  "  (1594).  His  only  regu- 
lar English  correspondent  was  Thomson,  a 
gerson  well  known  in  the  learned  ^orld  of 
is  day,  though  now  so  wholly  forgotten^ 
that  Dr.  Bemays  calls  him  "one Thomson." 
He  was  an  M.A.  of  Clare  Hall,  and  one  of 
the  translators  of  the  Bible,  being  grouped 
with  Andrewes,  Overall,  and  Saravia,  for  the 

Eordon  from  Genesis  to  Kings.  Havine 
een  bom  in  Holland,  though  of  EngUan 
parents,  he  had  been  led  to  form  foreign 
connections.  He  had  travelled  in  France 
and  Italy,  sought  out  the  acquaintance  of 
scholars  wherever  he  went,  and  maintained 
correspondence  with  them  afterwards.  He 
returned  to  England  and  to  Cambridge  in 
1599,  and  from  that  time  made  the  imiver- 
sity  his  residence,  becominfi^  proctor  in  1612. 
In  his  youth  he  had  played  at  emending  the 
classics.  Famaby  acknowledges  his  assist- 
ance in  his  preface  to  his  "  Alartial,"  in  the 
dikttante  Italian  style  apparently.  But  in 
James'  reign  he  was  drawn  in,  like  all  the 
rest,  to  the  growing  theological  polemics,  in 
which  all  learning  was  wrecked.  He  became 
a  strenuous  champion  of  the  Arminian  aide, 
and  wrote  pamphlets  **  by  order  "  in  support 
of  Andrewes.  The  style  of  these  produc- 
tions is  better  than  their  matter,  and  bears 
marks  of  imitation  of  Scaliger's  peculiar 
Latin.  He  does  not  venture  to  name  Sctd- 
iger,  whose  name  was  unpopular  with  the 
theological  belligerents,  owing  to  his  known 
contempt  for  their  ignorant  squabbles,  but 
he  quotes  him  once  as  "  the  Muses*  night- 
ingale." The  stock  of  knowledge  he  bring* 
to  the  controversy  is  not  more  than  respect- 
able, and  what  may  be  measured  by  the  fact 
that  he  is  found  consulting  Scaliger  by  letter 
as  to  whether  S.  Irensus  wrote  in  Latin  or 
Greek.  When  we  find  Prynne  styling  Thom- 
son "  a  dissolute,  ebrious,  and  luxurious  Eng- 
lish-Dutchman," we  must  re.member  that  any 
license  of  abuse  was  considered  justifiable 
against  an  "  Arminian." 

Next  to  seeing  and  learning  to  know  each 
other,  the  great  object  of  the  journeys  of  the 
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learned,  then,  was  to  see  MSS.  At  the  pres- 
ent day,  when  the  whereahouts  of  all  MSS. 
of  the  classics  is  ascertained,  an  editor  may 
still  hate  to  undertake  a  journey  to  Rome 
or  to  Florence  for  the  purpose  of  collation. 
In  the  sixteenth  century,  when  a  scholar  had 
read  all  the  Greek  that  was  in  print,  it  was 
still  necessary  that  he  should  visit  the  great 
libraries,  in  order  to  complete  his  knowledge 
by  reading  what  as  yet  existed  onlv  in  MS. 
Though,  by  the  end  of  the  century,  tne  hopes 
lone  entertained  of  recovering  more  of  the 
capftal  productions  of  classical  antiquity  had 
pretty  well  died  away,  there  was  still  much 
of  the  lower  empire,  of  the 'ecclesiastical 
writers,  of  the  grammarians  and  lexicogra- 
phers, of  great  value  for  illustration  and  in- 
terpretation of  the  nobler  remains.  The 
harvest  of  fragments,  too,  scarcely  yet  after 
the  lapse  of  three  hundred  years  all  gleaned, 
had  already  begun.  During  his  visit  .to 
Italy,  Scaliger's  attention  seems  to  have 
been  given  chiefly  to  inscriptions.  The  la- 
bor he  bestowed  on  their  transcription,  a 
task  which  the  frivolous  Italian  literati,  who 
Hved  among  them,  were  too  supine  to  un- 
dertake, is  evidenced  by  the  great  collection 
of  Gruter.  In  this  *'  Corpus  Inscriptionum,*' 
published  by  the  Commclins  at  Heidelberg, 
in  1601,  a  large,  if  not  the  largest,  part,  was 
supplied  by  Scaliger.  Indeed,  so  great  was 
Scaliger's  share  in  this  work,  commenced  at 
his  suggestion,  continued  by  his  encourage- 
ment^ and  deriving  its  chief  value  from  his 
corrections,  and  the  indexes,  the  labor  of 
ten  months  of  his  life,  that  Gruter  is  over- 
powered by  his  ally,  and  driven  to  the  un- 
manly device  of  concealing  the  extent  of  his 
obligations.  In  Italy,  Scaliger  may  have 
thought  his  time  better  employed  upon  this 
most  perishable  class  of  ancient  relic.  In 
England,  where  inscriptions  were  not  to  be 
had,  his  attention  was  turned  to  the  libra- 
ries. He  seems  to  have  been  disappointed 
at  not  finding  here  more  Codexes.  From 
'this  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  fact  was  not 
yet  generally  known,  that  no  English  monas- 
tic house  had  employed  itself  in  the  tran- 
scription of  Greek  MSS.  He  soon  perceived, 
however,  that  our  strength  lay  in  our  na- 
tional ehronicles.  Without  any  of  the  Be^ 
naissance  pedantry  which  contemned  every 
thing  not  written  m  Ciceronian  Latin,  Scaf- 
iffer  admired  the  variety  of  our  monkish 
(mroniclers,  in  which,  for  the  Anglo-Norman 
period,  we  yield  neither  to  France  nor  Ger- 
many. None  of^hese  were  as  yet  in  print — 
Archbishop  Parltcr  led  the  way,  witn  Mat- 
the^r  of  Westminster,  in  1567-*and  Scaliger 
must  have  formed  his  opinion  from  the  writ- 
ten copies.  What  Greek  we  had  did  not  es- 
cape him.  He  notices  the  Cambridge  MS. 
of  "  Origen  against  Celsus,''  which  was  not 
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printed  till  1605,  an  edition  for  which  the 
Cambridge  copy  was  not  employed.  The 
"  Lexicon"  of  Jrhotius^ which  was  afterwards 
borrowed  by  Scaliger  from  England,  was 
not  the  famous  '*  Codex  Galeanus,"  which 
had  not  yet  found  its  way  into  Trinity  Col- 
lege Library,  but  a  transcript  made  by  Bich- 
ard  Thomson  at  Florence. 

His  first  interest  was  for  books,  but  by  no 
means  his  only  one.  We  have  no  notice  of 
his  travels,  and  it  is  only  from  casual  hints 
in  his  later  writings — a  note  here  and  there 
in  Eusebius,  or  an  allusion  in  his  **  Table- 
Talk,"  that  we  see  how  various  was  his  ob- 
servation. The  change  in  the  patois  with 
each  day's  Journey  in  Italy ;  the  absence  in 
England  of  seignorial  jurisdiction ;  the  merit 
of  the  Border  ballads ;  the  beauty  of  Mary 
Stuart }  our  l)uming  coal  instead  of  wood  in 
the  north ;  the  indolent  lives  of  Fellows  of 
Colleges;  the  universal  prevalence  among 
us  of  the  sectarian  point  of  view ;  these  littie 
memoranda  of  travel  are  dropped  here  and 
there  quite  casually,  and  belong  to  that  habit 
of  his  mind  already  noticed,  which  sought  to 
bring  all  the  parts  of  common  knowledge  to 
bear  upon  the  illustration  of  the  ancients. 
If  in  these  matters  of  fact  he  is  not  always 
accurate,  the  errors  will  be  found  chiefly  m 
the  "Table-Talk,''  and  are  ascribable  to 
his  reporters.  But  he  is  often  right  where 
his  critics  are  wrong,  e.g.,  he  speaks  of  the 
rich  endowments  of  the  Church  of  England, 
but  qualifies  this  by  saying,  that  the  crown 
has  invaded  them,  and  extorted  a  moiety  for 
itselfl  Here  the  editor,  Le  Clerc,  contra- 
dicts. But  Le  Clerc  did  not  know  that 
Scaliger  was  speaking  of  those  scandalous 
cases,  notorious  enough  in  the  reigns  of 
Elizabeth  and  James,  where  bargains  were 
made  for  pensions  to  be  paid  out  of  the 
episcopal  revenues  to  royal  favorites,  or  sees 
kept  vacant  while  a  minister  drew  their  in- 
come. So  the  see  of  Ely  lay  vacant  for 
eighteen  years  (1581-99);  and  Andrewes, 
as  is  well  known,  was  kept  out  of  prefer- 
ment, because  he  refused  to  be  a  party  to  a 
transaction  of  this  nature. 

The  feeling  with  which  Scaliger  left  Italy 
was  one  of  pity  or  contempt  for  the  mentcu 
and  moral  enervation  of  its  educated  men. 
That  imlth  which  he  regarded  the  English 
was  rather  aversion  for  our  manners.  It 
was  the  repugnance  of  his  French  nature ; 
for  in  these  things  Scaliger  was  a  genuine 
Frenchman.  Time  and  experience  did  not 
qualify  this  sentement.  As  late  as  1603  he 
writes  to  Casaubon,  then  meditating  setde- 
ment  in  this  country,  to  dissuade  him : — 

"  You  would  bo  going  amongst  a  peopio  who 
cherish  a  traditional  hatred  of  the  French,  and 
exchanging  a  certainty  for  an  uncertainty. 
Settlement  in  a  foreign  country  is  at  best  a  bax- 
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firdons  experiment    Yoa  would  bo  incorrioiif  a 
great  expense,  and  only  get  laughed  at  for  your 
pains  by  all  the  court-roonkcyK.    I  could  tell  \ 
yoa  many  tales  of  their  inhuman  disposition,  | 
their  iuhosptmble  treatment  of  foreigners,  their  | 
peculiar  grudge  against  our  country.    Even  if  | 
U  bo  in  your  fates  that  you  shall  go  to  reside  in  j 
England,  at  least  do  nothing  to  precipitate  the 
event." 


There  is  in  these  words  something  of  the 
bitterness  of  m  exile ;  ScaUger  had  been ' 
ten  years  in  Holland  when  this  was  written. ' 
But  he  never  speaks  in  this  way  of  his  hosts, 
the  Dutch,  though  all  the  honor  and  consid- 
eration with  which  they  treated  him,  did  not 
compensate  him  for  the  loss  of  his  own  coun- 
try.   This  ill-repressed  antipathy  to  English 
manners  is  the  more  remarkable  because 
Scaligcr  had  no  Catholic  sympathies.    The 
repulsion  was  not  one  of  creed.    In  common 
with  all  the  Protestants,  he  looked  to  Eliza- 
beth as  the  protector  of  the  reformed  inter- 
est in  Europe.    In  spite  of  community  of 
political  interest  his  freer  nature  could  not  ac- 
commodate itself  to  the  starched  puritanical 
reserve  which  formed  the  typical  character 
of  the  English  gentleman  or  that  age,  and 
was  the  very  mould  in  which  our  domestic 
Tirtues  were  originally  cast. 

In  this  patriotic  spirit  he  returned  to 
France  only  to  find  that  his  own  country  of- 
fbreu  neither  hope  of  an  honorable  career, 
nor  opportunity  of  studious  retirement.    It 
was  ill  a  blaze  i^ith  Civil  War— that  which 
is  styled  by  historians  the  second  war  of  re- 
ligion (15G7-8).    In  this,  and  in  the  third 
which  grew  out  of  it,  Scalieer  was  involved 
through  liis  connection  with  the  La  Hodic- 
Pozay  family.    For  three  years  he  led  an 
unsettled  camp-life;  moving  from  chiteau 
to  chiteau  in  the  train  of  his  patron,  if  not 
actually  fighting  imder  his  banner.    He  lost 
many  of  his  early  friends  in  the  murderous 
fights;  was  cheated  out  of  his  patrimony 
during  the  period  of  lawlessness ;  and  noted 
with  despair  the  steady  progress  of  religious 
faction  audits  concomitant  barbarism  among 
the  noblesse,  penury  and  misery  among  the 
peasantry.    The  political  horizon  of  France 
and  of  Europe  was  overcast  bv  the  porten- 
tous shadow  of  Spain — ^the  Spain  of  the 
Jesuits  and  the  Inquisition ;  or  Phillip  H. 
and  the  Armada.    The  hearts  of  the  brave 
and  free  were  Coiling  them  for  fear.    That 
fatal  temper  was  forming,  mixed  of  fanati- 
cism and  infidelity,  which  bcoke  out  after- 
wards in   the   St.    Bartholomew  and   the 
League.    France  was  no  longer  a  place  for 
letters  or  leaminjj.    It  was  indeed  scarcely 
a  time  to  complain  of  the  neglect  of  science 
when  virtue  iUelf  was  in  danger  of  perish- 
ing; when,  under  the  auspices  of  the'in- 
famous  Catherine,  perfidy,  disloyalty,  and 


treachery,  were  beooming  leHgioiis  duties. 
Scaliger  determined  to  withdraw  from  th« 
sickening  scene.  Disgusted  with  life  shnoat 
before  he  had  entered  upon  it^^he  wte  (15701 
in  his  thirtieth  year-*he  quitted  Poiton  aiM 
took  refuge  at  Valence,  in  Dauphin^.  Thm 
comparative  security  of  this  reneiote  proTiac^, 
and  the  fame  of  Cujas,  the  gr^itest  civiliaa 
who  had  arisen  since  the  revivial  of  letters, 
had  drawn  hither  a  crowd  of  auditors  froat 
all  parts.  Cujas  received  him  with  open  anss 
as  a  friend,  nottis  a  pupils  and  shorUv  suik 
coeded  in  raising  him  from  his  desponoe&ey* 
He  entered  with  his  usual  zest  into  tM 
spirit  of  the  pbce,  undertaking  the  study  of 
I  the  Roman  Law,  to  which  he  had  been  till 
I  then  a  stranger.  His  proficiency  was  laindy 
I  and  Cujas  would  havebad  him  embrace  the 
'  profession,  offering  him  an  assistant-profes* 
I  sorship.  But  ScaBger  was  true  to  bimsetfl 
I  He  never  for  a  day  hesitated  as  to  his  omm 
I  career,  or  played  with  this  and  that. .  H* 
1  had  vowed  nimself  to  philology,  and  he  r&» 
mained  faithful  to  it  as  his  only  and  sofB* 
I  cient  calling.  He  would  master  the  CMt 
Law  but  as  an  instrument  of  philological  i»-> 
ouirv.  How  indispensable  a  knowledge  of 
tnis  living  tradition  of  Rome  is  for  the  under* 
standing  of  the  empire,  scholars  have  always 
recognized.  What  light  may  be  reflected 
back  from  the  imperial  law  upon  the  eartiar 
period  of  the  republic  has  first  been  shown 
m  our  own  day  by  the  brilliaht  results  educed 
by  Professor  Mommsen  and  the  school  fbrnn-^ 
ing  around  him.  CHijas,  too,  was,  not  oxily  a 
great  lawyer,  but  a  great  critic.  Sooligw 
pronounced — ^but  this  was  before  Casanboa 
had  published— D'Aurat  and  Cujas  the  only 
living  critics  capable  of  making  a  conjectn* 
ral  emendation.  Cujas'  valuable  eollectioa 
of  MSS.  was  treasure-trove  to  Scaligcr.  Hs 
fell  upon  them,  and  was  almost  testily  com* 
plaiiied  of  bv  their  owner  **  d'avoir  d^uoeU^^ 
tes  manuaonts."  In  his  will  Cujas  had  left 
his  books  to  one  who  knew  so  well  how  to. 
use  them. 

This  was  after  the  death  of  hisonh' son* 
But  three  years  before  his  own  death,  Cujaa^ 
second  wife  brought  him  a  daug^tCT,  and 
Scaliger  did  not  get  a  single  volume.  The 
library,  as  well  as  the  very  considerate  fior^ 
tune  wMch  the  father  had  amassed,  were 
speedily  dissipated  by  Susanna  Cnjaa,  in  the 
course  of  her  wild  career. 

Upon  these  days  of  his  peaccfbl  retiremeni 
in  Dauphin6  Scaliger  always  looked  badL 
with  a  peculiar  satisfaction  though  a  tad 
one.  He  thought  that  if  ever  creative  im* 
pul«e  stirred  within  him  it  was  theiH*   . 


"  Tunc,  tnnc  poeta,  tone  ApoUini 
Vixi ;  Camenis  tunc  amicus  andivi ; 
Kec  nlla  surdo  plectra  novimiis  Ttabo.* 
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The  sympathy  of  Cnjas  had  first  rallied  him 
from  a  state  of  intellectual  despondency. 
In  the  circle  gathered  round  the  great  ju- 
rist he  found,  for  the  first  time,  a  congenial 
sphere :  a  new  and  promising  field  of  studj 
opened  before  him.  The  enthusiasm  for  his 
science,  which  Cujas  knew  how  to  inspire 
into  his  pupils,  communicated  itself  to  Scali- 
|;er.  Politics  and  party  passions  were  ban- 
ished from  this  sanctuary  of  Themis.  "  Nihil 
hoc  ad  edictum  prsetoris "  was  the  playful 
way  in  which  Cujas  was  won't  to  stop  aispute 
which  began  to  take  a  political  turn.  Twenty 
years  younger  than  Cujas,  Scaliger  would 
inspire  no  jealousy  in  his  master,  whose  rep- 
utation was  now  established  beyond  the  reach 
of  rivalry.  In  the  voluntary  homage  of  the 
young  law-students,  who  flocked  from  every 
quarter  round  the  **  pearl  of  lawyers,"  was 
hid  the  foundation  of  that  universal  fao^e 
to  which  Scaliger  slowly  rose.  Upon  this 
growing  oelebritj^  Cujas  placed  the  stamp  of 
his  own  countersign,  when,  in  his  publisned 
**  Commentary  on  the  Digest,"  he  accepted 
an  emendation  as  supplied  him  by  '*  doctissi- 
mus  Josephus  Scaliger,  a  quo  pudet  dissen- 
tire."  Here,  too,  was  formed,  among  other 
friendships,  one  most  valued  by  Scaliger  and 
only  broken  by  death,  with  De  Thou  (Thua- 
nus),  the  future  president  of  the  parliament 
of  Paris.  The  "  History  "  of  De  Thou,  once 
the  source  in  wl^ch  every  practical  statesman 
sought  political  wisdom---John8on  designed 
to  translate  it,  Pitt  quoted  it  in  parliam^it 
— b  now  scarcely  known  except  to  professed 
historians.  In  his  •<  Own  life  f  (De  Vitd 
8ud),  De  Thou  thus  speaks  of  his  intimacy 
with  Scaliger  >— 

'*  It  was  at  Valence  that  my  fHendsbip  with 
Joseph  Scaliger  was  commenced.  He  had  gone 
tliither,  on  Cajas'  invitation,  in  company  with 
Louid  de  Monjosieu  and  George  Du  Joourg. 
This  friendship,  begun  in  the  daily  intercourse 
of  Valence,  has  been  continued  since,  citlior  by 
personal  communication  or  by  correspondence, 
for  the  space  of  thirty-eiglit  years  uninterrupted. 
This  friendship  is  the  pride  and  pleasure  of  my 
life.  All  the  calumny  and  misrepresentation 
which  it  has  occasioned  me,  are,  in  my  opinion, 
balanced  by  the  satisfaction  of  an  intercourse  so 
honorable  and  so  delightful  to  me.  I  know  that 
I  have  been  reproached  with  it  by  mischievous 
men  ;  but  I  botn  glory  in  it  publicly,  and  cherbh 
it  in  my  own  breast.  As  for  Scaliger's  senti- 
ments on  religion,  I  solemnly  affirm  that  I  never 
heard  this  great  man  dispute  oti  the  controverted 
points  of  mith  ;  and  I  am  well  assured  that  he 
never  did  discuss  them  but  upon  provocation, 
and  then  reluctantly.  Independently  of  bis  re- 
ligious opinions,  were  there  not  in  Scaliger  tlie 
most  transcendent  attainments  of  human  erudi- 
tion f  And  did  not  the  suignlar  endowments 
bestowed  upon  him  by  Heaven  claim  the  venera- 
tion of  all  worthy  men  ?  " 
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This  apology  for  a  inendship  with  a  Hu- 
guenot is  a  humiliating  confession  of  the 
degraded  state  of  publie  opinion  in  France 
at  the  time  it  was  written.  But  it  belongs 
to  a  later  period,  1601. 

This  time  of  sunshine  at  Valence  was  as 
transient  as  the  happy  days  of  our  life  too 
commonly  are.  It  was  just  that  brief  inter- 
val of  about  two  years  which  separated  the 
third  war  of  region  from  the  St.  Barthol- 
omew (1570-72).  That  bloody  night,  how- 
ever, was  not  the  occasion  of  Scaliger's  leav- 
ing Valence.  Queen  Catherine  had  deputed 
Monluc,  Bishop  of  Valence,  to  negotiate  the 
crown  of  Poland  for  her  son  the  Duke  of 
Aniou.  Cujas  recommended  Scaliger  to  the 
bishop  as  one  of  his  retinue.  On  the  22nd 
of  the  fetal  month  of  August,  1571,  Scaliger, 
who  happened  to  be  at  Lyons  on  business, 
received  notice  to  meet  Monluc  at  Strasburg. 
He  set  off,  taking  the  route  through  Swit- 
zeriand,  and  slept  at  Lausanne  on  the  dread- 
ful night  of  the  24th,  ignorant  of  the  tragedy 
then  enacting  in  Paris.  Not  till  he  reached 
Strasburg  did  he  learn  the  horrid  news. 
The  other  members  of  the  embassy  had  al- 
ready arrived  at  the  rendezvous,  but  Monluc 
did  not  make  his  appearance.  Disconcerted 
by  the  failure  of  tneir  chief,  'and  fearing  to 
remain  so  near  the  French  frontier,  while 
alarming  accounts  were  "hourly  coming  in  of 
the  fUry  of  the  Catholic  populace  in  the  pro- 
vincial towns,  the  party  determined  on  dis- 
persing. Scaliger  was  too  glad  to  regain 
the  shelter  of  Swiss  territory.  He  bent  his 
steps,  naturally,  to  Geneva. 

For  Scaliger,  as  we  hare  said,  was  a  Hu- 
guenot. The  date  of  his  conversion,  a  step 
so  decisive  of  the  color  of  his  future  life, 
cannot  be  fixed  to  a  day,  only  because  there 
was  no  formal  adj  uration  and  reception.  He 
was  brought  up  in  the  Catholic  faith,  in 
which  his  father  had  died.  *But  the  opinions 
of  Julius  had  taken  towards  the  close  of  his 
life  a  very  liberal  complexion.  Not  that  he 
embraeecl  Lutheran  tenets,  but  he  was  dis- 
gusted with  the  wickedness  of  the  dominant 
churchmen.  In  his  series  of  '*  The  Saints  " 
there  is  a  short  poem  addressed  to  St.  Peter« 
which  might  have  been  written  by  a  Prot- 
estant, and  which  the  Jesuits  accordingly 
mutilated  when  they  reprinted  the  volume. 
"  Though  my  father,''  said  Joseph, ''  had  not 
a  knowledge  of  true  religion,  yet,  had  he 
lived  in  these  days  of  the  Jesuits,  he  would 
have  hated  them ;  for  any  thing  like  false- 
hood and  h>7)ocrisy  was  what  he  could  not 
abide.'/  It  was  not,  however,  till  Joseph  had 
been  four  years  in  Paris,  and  Imd  completed 
his  university  course,  that  he  was  first  takea 
by  « friend,  M.  de  Buzanvalle,  to  hear  a  re- 
formed preacher.  After  this  he  submitted 
to  the  regular  instruction  of  a  Huguenot 
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pastor,  and  attended  his  last  mass  during 
Lis  stay  at  Borne,  in  1660  probably,  when  he 
was  twenty-six  years  of  age.  We  may  al- 
low the  predisposing  causes  of  this  conver- 
sion to  have  been  the  bias  received  from, his 
fiather's  philosophical  opinions,  from  the  ex- 
ample of  Tumeous  and  be  Salignac,  and  the 
indignation  excited  in  young  and  generous 
minds  by  the  cruelties  with  which  the  gov- 
ernment sought  to  put  dowi  the  reformed 
opinions  in  France.  In  Scaliger's  youth 
hardly  a  day  passed  on  which  some  unhappy 
Huguenot  was  not  roasted  alive  for  his  relig- 
ion. Such  brutal  scenes  most  surely  revolt 
those  minds  which  they  do  not  subdue.    But, 

I  after  allowing  for  these  influences,  we  must 
look  within  rather  than  without,  for  the  mo- 
mentum which  Scaliger's  religious  convic- 
tions obeyed.  The  creed  of  a  scholar  or  a 
man  of  science  is  often  a  matter  of  small  in- 
terest to  him  ;  he  wears  the  religion  of  his 
country  as  he  does  its  garb.  With  ScaHger 
it  was  not  so.  He  could  not  have  been  a 
Catholic.  For  his  knowledge  was  not  a  pro- 
fessional skill,  a  linguistic,  a  verbal  art,  or  a 
literary  taste.  His  criticism  was  to  him  an 
instrument  of  truth.  Philology  was  not  an 
amusement  for  the  ingenious,  but  the  mode 
of  ascertaininff  the  true  sense  of  ancient  rec- 
ords. And  the  controversy  as  it  came  to 
stand  at  the  end  of  the  century  between 
Catholic  and  Protestant  was  much  more  one 
of  interpretation  than  it  has  since  become. 
We  now  think  Scaliger's  dictum,  *'  All  con- 
troversies in  religion  arise  from  ignorance  of 
criticism  "  (Non  alitmde  dissidia  in  religione 
pendent  quam  ab  ignoratione  OrctmnuUicce, 
1  ScaHg.  p.  86),  somewhat  overdrawn.  But 
it  was  almost  literally  true  at  that  time. 
Not  only  had  the  Catholic  tl^eologians  rested 
their  case  on  all  sorts  of  false  renderings 
and  expositions  of  the  Scripture  and  fathers, 
on  supposititious  documents,  on  historical 
frauds,  on  exploded  hypotheses,  but  their 
principle  of  interpretation  was  a  rotten  one 
— the  principle,  namely,  that  that  is  the  true 
sense  of  a  text  which  is  conformable  to  the 
received  doctrine  of  the  Church.  A  clear, 
scientific  insight  into  the  laws  of  interpreta- 
tion inevitably  forces  the  mind  which  arrives 

^  at  it  to  rebel  against  such  a  maxim.  The 
spell  is  broken,  and  it  becomes  aware  that 

i  that  may  be  the  true  sense  of  Scripture 
which  the  Church  may  have  ruled  to  be 
heresy.  It  was,  therefore,  impossible  in  the 
sixteenth  century  for  a  consummate  critic  to 
be  other  than  a  Protestant.  '*  Jamais  sup- 
erstitieux  ne  fdt  docte,"  is  a  saying  of  Scalit 
ger  which  intimates  his  consciousness  of  the 
real  alliance  between  knowledge  and  the 
Protestant  faith.  And,  in  another  conversa- 
tion, he  says  of  bis  Augsburg  correspondent, 
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Welser — '<  Romanism  (stqyersHHo)  prerentm 
Welser  from  knowing  more  than  he  does.** 
A  mere  antiauary  like  Sigonio,  Latinists  like 
Lipsius  or  Muretus,  textual  critics  and  colla- 
tors of  MSS.,  might  be  either  Catholic  or 
Pi^testant,  as  it  happened.  But  where  char- 
acter and  intellect,  knowled^  and  will,  are 
intimately  blended,  the  entire  man  is  of  a 
piece  and'  uniform;  his  opinions  are  no 
longer  matter  of  accident  or  impulse ;  be  i» 
the  law  unto  himself.  The  whole  of  Scan- 
ner's utterance,  whether  in  conversation  or 
m  his  books,  is  stamped  with  this  noble  aur^ 
render  of  the  understanding  to  the  truths 
whatever  it  might  be,  as  the  inevitable  law 
of  his  thoughts  which  he  had  no  choice  but 
to  obey. 

The  name  of  Scaliger  appears  in  the  city 
register  as  admitted  citizen  of  OeneTa«  8th 
September,  1572.  Geneva  became  again  at 
the  St.  Bartholomew,  what  it  had  been  thirty 
years  before,  on  occasion  of  the  edict  of 
Chateaubriand,  the  city  of  refuge  for  the  un- 
happy Protestants  fl>ing  from  death.  It  was 
now  filled  with  refugees  from  all  parts  of 
France,  and  they  were  received,  as  before, 
with  hearty  welcomes.  Among  other  former 
friends  whom  Scaliger  fell  in  with  here  was 
one  of  the  Valence  circle  of  students,  Claude 
Groulart.  His  name  stands  next  on  the 
re^ster  to  that  of  Scaliger  as  "  Ecolier  de 
Dieppe,"  admitted  on  the  same  day.  He 
became  one  of  a  number  of  young  students 
whom  Scaliger  gathered  round  him  here,  as 
he  did  afterwards  at  Leyden,  giving  them 
regular  instruction  and  more  genem  en- 
couragement and  guidance  in  their  studies. 
Groulart  returned  to  France  on  the  restora- 
tion of  order,  and  rose  to  distinction  in  his 
native  province  in  the  only  way  in  which  ad- 
vancement was  attainable,  by  conforming  to 
the  Catholic  church.  -  He  was  afterwards  Ofne 
of  the  most  strenuous  advisers  of  the  abjur- 
ation of  Henri  IV. 

Beza  and  the  managers  of  the  Generazt 
Academy — a  quasi-univcrsity  set  up  by  Cal- 
vin with  a  view  to  supply  ministers  to  the 
French  churches — ^were  urgent  with  Scaliger 
to  settle  among  them  as  a  teacher  in  the 
institution.  He  was  very  reluctant.  He 
never  had  any  taste  for  lecturing;  but  he 
yielded  at  last,  predicting  that  he  should 
not  satisfy  the  expectations  formed  of  him. 
On  the  31st  October,  1572,  according  to  an 
entry  in  the  register  of  the  "Venerable 
Company,"  he  was  admitted  **  Professor  of 
Philosophy."  Here  he  read  on  Aristcde's 
"Organon,"  and  Cicero's  "De  Finibos." 
The  students'  judgment  was,  "Monsieur 
Scaliger  did  not  beat  about  the  bush  like 
the  rest,  but  explained  his  author."  Qrou* 
lart,  who  had  begun  Greek  late,  said,  "  he 
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learnt  more  with  Scaliger  in  a  month  than  |  tunes  of  that  family,  which  was  throughout 


with  others  in  a  year,  hecause  he  never  went 
off  into  useless  matter,  and  no  difficulty 
stopped  him."    Groulart's  Latin  version  of 
t^ee  orations  of  Lysias  is  reckoned  among 
the  hest  specimens  of  translation,  and  was 
praised  as  such  a  century  later  hy  Huet — a 
credit  it  prohahly  owes  to  its  having  heen 
looked  over  hy  Scaliger.    Geneva,  however, 
with  its  ecclesiastictu  police  and  the  petty 
tyranny  of  its  pastors,  was,  at  hest,  hut  a 
tolerable  abode.    Every  other  interest  was 
there  as  nothing  in  comparison  with  church 
interests,  and  church  interests  were  there 
understood  in  a  narrow  spirit  of  sect  which 
denounced  all  Protestant  communities  be- 
yond the  strictly  Calvinistic.    To  the  ordi- 
nary discomforts  of  exile  was  added  for  the 
refugees  the  misery  of  want— ahns  the  re- 
pubhc  was  itself  too  poor  to  give.    Thej 
must  work ;  and  in  a  little  town  and  terri- 
tory so  overcrowded  with  foreigners,  the 
supply  of  labor  was  out  of  all  proportion  to 
the  demand.    Calvin,  in  inviting  a  French 
seigneur  to  expatriate  himself,  had  warned 
him  "  not  to  suppose  he  was  coming  to  an 
ewrthly  paradise.    Our  people  here  are  so 
wretcheoly  off,  that  I  am  almost  ashamed 
to  speak  thereof.    You  will  have  here  the 
pure  word  of  God,  and  that  is  alL    As  for 
comforts,  you  will  have  to  take  that  which 
God  shall  give  you,  and  to  do  without  those 
of  which  he  sluiU  think  fit  to  deprive  you." 
That  Scaliger  was  not  ungrateM  for  the 
shelter  afforded  him,  we  gather  from  some 
verses  written  at  Geneva,  in  which  he  say 


« 


.  .  .  meta  dejectuH,  obsitas  lucta, 
Atratus,  exspes,  in  tuum  sinum  fugi 
Geneva,  qux  mo  patriie  oxulcm  tcn'O 
Blanda  atquo  amica  caritate  fovisti." 


But  lecturing  was  irksome  to  him.  **  His 
vocation,"  thinks  his  intimate  friend  Ver- 
tunicn,  in  1574,  is  not  "  caqueter  en  chaire 
et  pedanter."  When  afterwards,  at  Ley- 
den,  Scaliger  counts  among  his  blessings 
that  here  he  **  is  not  deafened  with  the  ha- 
rangues of  professors,  or  the  impertinences 
of  tanatical  preachers"  ("nullis  cathedris 
pedagogorum  obstrepimur,  nulla  nos  fana- 
ticorum  condonatorum  mendicabula  obtun- 
dunt." — ^To  CasauboHt  January,  1601),  we 
see  what  were  his  reminiscences  of  Geneva. 
He  took  his  leave  in  the  summer  of  1674, 
and  returned  to  France;  not,  however,  to 
Valence,  which  Cujas  had  now  quitted,  but 
to  Poitou  and  the  protection  of^  his  fHend 
and  patron  de  La  Roche-Pozay. . 

Oi  the  next  twenty  years  of  Scaliger's  life 
(1574-1594),  hardly  any  events  are  recorded, 
because  there  were  few  to  record.  We  only 
know  that  he  was  domesticated  with  the 
Lord  of  La  Roche-Pozay,  sharing  the  for- 


that  turbulent  period  engaged  on  the  royal- 
ist side.    Their  possessions  lay  in  Tourame, 
Poitou,  La  Marcho,  etc.,  the  centre  of  French 
Calvinism,  and  therefore  the  most  exposed 
to  the  ravages  of  the  Catholic  troopers.    In 
times  of  peace,  the  family,  and  Scaliger  with 
them,  were  continually  on  the  move  from 
one  chiteau  to  another,  in  the  old  seignorial 
fashion.    In  times  of  disturbance,  they  se- 
cured themselves  in  their  castle  of  Preuilly 
(in  Tourainc),  which  was  sufficiently  strong 
to  hold  at  bay  any  body  of  marauding  leagu- 
ers from  Bretagne,  if  they  did  not  bring 
artillery  with  them.    Scahger's  books,  of 
which  ne  gradually  amassed  a  considerable 
number,  were  at  Abain,  and  the  continual 
separation  from  them  was  a  great  hindrance 
to  him  *  in  his  various  undertakings.    Far 
from  being  glued  to  his  desk,  he  was  per- 
petually in  motion,  ready  to  take  his  turn 
of  garrison-duty  in  case  of  necessity' ;  not 
unable  or  disinclined  to  join  a  party  for  la 
chasse,  and  to  spear  a  boar  with  ms  own 
hand.    Li  1581  he  is  paying  a  visit  of  con- 
dolence to  Cujas,  who  was  now  at  Bourges ; 
in  1583  he  is  at  Nerac,  at  the  court  of  the 
kin^  of  Navarre ;  in  1584  he  paid  a  visit  to 
Pans ;  in  1586  he  is  staying  in  Provence : 
and  though  we  know  that  he  did  not  in  all 
this  period  quit  France,  it  should  seem  that 
this  IS  by  no  means  a  full  account  of  all  his 
journeys  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom. 
As  this  locomotion,  however,  has    to  be 
spread  over  twenty  years,  there  was  left 
ample  time  for  steady  labor.    In  this  respect, 
command  of  his  own  time,  Scaliger's  posi- 
tion, humble  as  it  was,  was  not  unfavorable. 
If  a  man  were  desirous,  at  that  day,  of 
devoting  himself  to  classical  learning,  the 
only  bread- winning  prof^^ssion  open  to  him 
was  that  of  teacher  {pedant  they  called  it) 
in  8    university  or  a  schooL      Whatever 
might  be  the  case  in  Italy,  in  France  church 
endowments  were  not  employed  to  reward 
or  promote  learning.    The  Hu^enots  had 
no  endowments,  and  the  mimstry  among 
them  was,  if  no  longer  the  road  to  martyr- 
dom, at  least  a  life  incompatible  with  any 
secular  study.    Scaliger  is  almost  a  solitary 
instance  of  a  man  who  gave  up  his  life  to 
study,  without  being  attached  to  a  univer- 
sity.   He  was  not  married.    His  personal 
wants  were  few,  and  provided  for.  by.  the 
liberality  of  his  friend  de  La  lioche-Pozay. 
The  remains  of  his  mother's  fortune  enabled 
him  to  provide  himself  with  the  most  neces- 
sary books.    He  found  himself  thus,  in  the 
maturity  of  his  powers  and  the  fulness  of 


♦  Dr.  Bernays,  p.  173,  Miys  nt  Preuilly,  quoting 
De  Reves,  p.  53.  But  n  comparison  of  that  letter 
with  Ij),  all  Lipi,^  p.  88,  leads  us  to  the  conclusion 
that  they  were  kept  at  Abain. 
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bis  knowledge,  enabled  to  give  up  his  un- :  tempts  to  bring^he  rules  of  criticisBi,  rim- 
divided  mind  to  literature,  to  grasp  it  as  a  I  pie  tbougb  they  seem,  into  tbe  clear  ligbt  in 

which  they  stand  before  a  modem  editor. 
Both  in  establishment  of  text,  and  in  accu* 
mulation  of  aids  to  ri^ht  interpretation,  three 
hundred  years  bare,  it  may  well  be  supposed, 
added  not  a  little.    But  we  need  not  forget 
our  obligations  to  those  who  first  taught 
criticispi  to  walk  in  the  road  in  which  it 
should  go,  who  reclaimed  it  from  a  hac'haz- 
ard  guess-work,  and  made  it  a  rational  pro- 
cedure subicct  to  fixed  laws.  This  Scaliger*s 
editions  of  the  *'  Catalecta,"  of  Festus,  and 
the  three  erotic  poets  did.    Thev  did  it,  too, 
with  a  mastery  over  not  only  the  langtiage, 
but  the  literature,  which  was  then  the  com- 
mon language  and  literature  of  all  educated 
persons,  and  the  result  was  to  attract  gen- 
eral attention  to  Scoliger  even  beyond  uni* 
Tcrsity  circles.    It  began  to  be  und^^stood 
that  a  man  had  arisen  who  could  not  only  do 
better  than  any  one  else  what  every  one  else 
was  doing,  but  who  was  able  to  lead  the  way 
to  a  new  method  of  treatment  of  ancient  lit- 
erature— a  method  which  promised  incalcu- 
lable results. 

No  sooner  had  Scaliger,  by  his  "  Catnl- 
lus,"  etc.,  placed  himself  by  common  consent 
at  the  head  of  textual  critics,  than  he  took 
leave  forever  of  diorthotic  criticism,  and 
struck  out  a  new  path.    He  saw  his  way  to 


whole,  and  so  to  conceive  and  execute  a 
series  of  master-works,  distinguished  by  the 
comprehensiveness  of  their  range  from  the 
fragmentary  patchwork  of  the  commentators, 
and  by  the  fresh  life  of  genius  which  per- 
vades them  from  the  dull  compilations  of 
erudite  antiquaries. 

In  1577  he  brought  out  at  the  Paris  press 
of  Robert  Estienne  an  edition  of  the  three 
Latin  elc^ac  poets-«Oatullus,  Hbullus,  and 
Propcrtius.    In  this  and  in  the  *'  Festus," 
which  he  had  printed  at  the  same  place  the 
vear  before,  he  showed  what  he  could  effect, 
if  he  chose,  in  that  branch  of  criticism  which 
restores  corrupted  text.    This  very  subordi- 
nate exercise  of  ingenuity  was  then  rated, 
doubtless,  far  beyond  its  real  value.    Yet 
even  here  the  prevailing  procedure  was  con- 
ducted on  erroneous  prmciples.    The  Ital- 
ians had  been  the  great  onenders.    Their 
scholars  had  destroyed  the  integrity  of  the 
text  of  the  Latin  classics  by  thrusting  upon 
it  any  and  every  alteration  which  occurred 
to  them  as  an  improvement  or  a  novelty. 
Emendation  was,  with  them,  a  pastime  with 
which  an  idle  hour  might  well  be  whiled 
away  when  society  was  not  to  be  had.    Even 
the  systematic  correction  of  a  complete  au- 
^lor  was  too  large  an  undertaking  for  this 


enervated  generation,  and  the  Italian  presses  a  task,  to  which  the  restoration  of  texts  in 
produced  nothing  but  volumes  of  miscel-  their  integrity,  even  could  it  be  completely 


laneous  criticism  or  desultory  maiginalia. 
The  better  specimens  of  this  class,  such  as 
the  "  VariflB  Lectiones  "  of  Muretus,  or  those 
of  Petrus  Victorius,  contain  little  else  but 
trifling  remarks,  or  the  common  anecdotes 
repeated  from  Plutarch  or  Suetonius,  be- 
traying the  poverty  of  the  land,  and  making 
US  aware  that  the  Italian  man  could  not  get 
beyond 'the  reading  or  the  sphere  of  thought 
which  he  reached  m  his  school-davs.   .This 
frivolous  toying  with  literature  could  only  be 
expelled  by  presenting  a  model  of  thorough 
treatment.    The  two  French  critics  who  pre- 
ceded Scaliger,  Lambinus,  and  Tumcbus, 
had  done  much  to  introduce  a  more  manly 
turn  of  thought  and  a  more  sustained  indus- 
try with  this  department.    They  had,  too, 
entered  ^pon  the  field  of  Greek — a  language 
which  few  Italian  scholars  had  ever  mastered, 
and  for  which  they  had  now  become  wholly 
incompetent.   But  even  Lambinus  and  Tur- 
nebus  do  not  rise  beyond  the  thought  of 
making  classics  an  instrument  of  education 
•—of  euiting  **  in  usum  studioste  juventutis." 
Bcoligcr  first  showed  the  way  to  that  sound 
notion  of  textual  criticism  in  which  the  gen- 
uine tradition  is  made  the  basis,  and  altera- 
tion is  only  permitted  on  condition  of  estab- 
lishing itseli  by  rigorous  proof.    True,  it  has 
required  a  long  experience  and  many  at- 


achieved,  was  but  a  stepping-stone.  Leav- 
ing editing  to  others,  he  thr^  himself  upon 
the  material  contents  of  the  books,  and  em- 
barked alone  of  all  the  early  philolo^rs  upon 
the  unexplored  ocean  of  primitive  history — 
a  voyage  in  which  he  had  no  predecessors^ 
and,  tiQ  within  the  present  century,  no  fol- 
lowers. 

The  transition  to  the  new  field  of  labor 
was  his  edition  of  Manilius  ^1570),  the  five 
books  of  whose  **  Astronomica,'*  the  most 
difiicult  of  the  Latin  classics,  ofi'cr  to  the  in* 
terpreter  a  scries  of  puxzles  which  fright- 
ened ofi"  the  smaller  critics.  Scaliger  grap- 
pled with  the  problem,  and,  mathematiciai)8 
assert,  rather  forced  his  way  through  it  bj 
sheer  dint  of  arm  than  solved  it.  As  his  ob- 
ject was  scientific,  and  not  philolcgioil,  he 
did  nothing  for  the  text  except  where  neces- 
sary for  his  purpose,  viz.  to  make  Manilius  a 
peg  on  which  to  hang  a  representation  of  tbe 
astronomical  system  of  the  first  centur}',  a.xx 
The  Manilius  was,  in  fact,  but  an  introdue- 
tion  to  a  comprehensive  chronological  sys- 
tem which  he  brought  out  in  1583  in  *'  De 
Emendatione."  By  this  grand  efibrt  of 
genius,  Scaliger  may  be  said  to  have  created 
for  modern  times  the  science  of  cbronol- 
oey.^  Hitherto  the  utmost  extent  of  chron- 
ological skill  which  historians  had  possessed 
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«r  dreamed  of  had  been  to  arrange  past 
£gtct8  in  a  tabular  Bcries  as  an  aid  to  mem- 
ory. Of  the  mathematical  principles  on  which 
the  calculation  of  periods  rests,  the  philo- 
logians  understood  nothing.  The  astrono- 
mers, on  their  side,  had  not  yet  undertaken 
to  apply  their  data  to  the  records  of  ancient 
times.  Scaliger  was  the  first  <^  the  philolo- 
gians  who  made  use  of  the  improved  astron- 
omy of  the  sixteenth  century  to  get  a  scien- 
tific basis  for  historical  chronology.  With 
the  modem  light  which  Copernicus  and  Tycho 
Brah6  supplied,  he  went  oack  upon  the  an- 
cient epochs  and  systems,  and  showed  on 
:  what  prmciples  they  had  been  formed*  Nor 
did  he  confine  himself  here  within  the  range 
of  Bomon  antiquity,  the  narrow  horizon 
which  had  so  long  bounded  the  view  of 
scholars.  The  various  Greek  modes  of  reck- 
oning time,  the  Hebrew  calendar,  those  of 
the  east  and  west  from  Persia  to  Mexico,  as 
&r  as  the  materials  were  then  accessible,  are 
all  subjected  to  scrutiny.  In  ascending  to 
primitive  ages,  he  saw  how  chronology  may 
become  to  the  critic  an  organ  of  discovery 
for  times  when  historical  narrative  £uls  us. 
This  suggestion  is  seen  already  in  the  first 
edition  of  the  *'  De  Emendatioae.**  (1583.) 
Following  out  his  own  hint,  he  eonceived 
the  idea  of  comniling  a  book  which  should 
embrace  the  arcnives  of  the  whole  early 
world. 

We  are  so  accustomed  to  take  this  point 
of  view  of  Universal  History  that  we  do  not 
readily  imagine  the  efibrt  required  to  rise  to 
it  at  a  time  when  the  primitive  classical  ages 
were  imperfectly  known,  when  nothing  at 
all  was  known  of  the  extra-classical  world 
(Syria,  Egypt,  ect),  and  when  between  the 
classical  and  biblical  world  an  impassable 
barrier  was  considered  to  exist,  and  it  was  a 
cherished  principle  of  Protestant  exegesis 
pot  to  bring  any  secidar  knowledge  to  the 
interpretation  of  Holy  Scripture.  Scaliger 
was  the  first  to  percieve  that  the  history  of 
the  ancient  world,  so  far  as  it  could  be 
known  at  all,  could  only  be  known  as  a 
whole.  Further,  that  the  only  direction  in 
which  the  facts  of  this  remote  period  could 
be  looked  for  was  in  the  resiains  of  those 
chronologers  of  the  empire,  who,  copying 
statements  they  often  did  not  .nnderstano, 
^ansmitted  in  this  way  to  future  genera- 
tions the  universal  tradition  of  the  numan 
species.  He  set  himself^  accordingly,  to 
collect  the  distorted  fragments  of  Berosus, 
Menander,  Manetho,  and  Abydenus— names 
which  he  first  dragged  from  the  oblivion  of 
more  than  one  thousand  years,  but  which 
have  ended  by  riveting  the  attention  of  his- 
torical antiquaries.  Ultimately  he  resolved 
to  adopt,  as  the  basis  of  such  a  representa- 
tion of  primitive  tradition,  Jerome's  Latin 
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translation  of  Eusebius's  "Chronicle."  A 
few  words  may  be  necessarjr  to  explain  the 
importance  of  this  "  Chromcle/'  one  of  the 
most  precious  of  the  remains  of  Greek  his- 
torical literature. 

It  is  well  known,  even  to  the  general 
reader  of  ancient  history,  that  the  Greeks, 
for  many  ages,  entirely  neglected  the  history 
of  those  whom  they,  in  their  narrow  conceit, 
termed  the  ''Barbarians."  Pleasing  their 
imaginations  wjth  the  romantic  fables  of 
Homer  and  Herodotns,  they  did  not  suppose 
it  worth  while  to  obtain  a  real  knowledge  of 
the  past  history  oi  the  great  Oriental  eitt- 
pires.  Greek  mstory  was  thus  for  centuries 
merely  Greek,  natronal  and  locaL  Even 
when  they  wrote  about  the  Persians  or  Phce- 
nicians  they  only  reported  travellers'  tales, 

f  leaned  by  wora  of  mouth  in  the  evening 
han  or  the  mid-day  agora.  It  was  not  tifi 
the  time  of  Alexander  that  conquest  opened 
to  them  the  real  records  of  the  Babylonian 
empire.  As  their  sense  of  nationality  de- 
clined, their  interest  in  what  was  foreign 
gamed  ground.  As  imdgination  lost  its  vigor, 
tneir  perception  of  trutn  and  fact  strength- 
ened. Astronomical  observations  began  to 
furnish  a  new  and  certain  ba#is  for  the  com- 
putation of  past  time.  One  by  one  the  sub- 
jugated nations  laid  open  their  annals  to  the 
eyes  of  their  conquerors,  proud  to  contrast 
the  hoary  antiqmty  of  their  pedigree  with 
the  recent  origin  of  the  Hellenes,  whom  they 
looked  upon  as  still  in  their  childhood.  The 
materials  were  thus  gradually  accumulating 
for  a  general  history  of  the  world  and  its 
inhabitants.  But  a  focus  was  still  lacking 
whkh  should  draw  together  these  scattered 
rays  of  history,  and  present  the  nations  of 
men  as  only  difiinrent  members  of  one  com- 
mon fEonily.  The  central  point  was,  at  last, 
in  the  fhlness  of  time,  supplied  from  the 
Bible^  From  the  moment  that  the  Jewish 
Scriptures  became  known  to  the  Greeks,  the 
sacred  volume  could  not  but  take  its  place 
as  a  compendium  of  the  history  of  the  world. 
With  all  the  exclusiveness  of  Jewish  nation- 
ally, the  Old  Testament  yet  pr^cnted  what 
no  book  had  done— the  famines  of  the  earth 
lookinff  baok  to  a  past  and  forward  to  a  fu- 
ture wnich  made  them  aware  of  the  unity  of 
their  destinies.  The  Alexandrian  antiqua- 
ries at  once  adopted  the  Scripture  narrative 
as  the  centre  round  which  to  ^oup  all  they 
could  find  recorded  of  the  Onental  empires. 
With  the  growth  of  Christian  ideas  and  Chris- 
tian interests  a  controversial  element  was  im- 
ported into  historical  criticism.  It  became  a 
point  of  honor  with  the  Christain  annalist  not 
to  allow  to  any  other  race  an  antiquity  su- 
perior to  that  of  the  Jewish  people.  It  was 
the  endeavor  of  the  heathen  antiquary  to 
catry  back,  as  far  as  possible,  the  commence* 
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ment  of  Babylonian  or  Egyptian  dynasties. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century  a.d.^ 
Eusebius,  the  learned  Bishop  of  Csesarea, 
undertook  a  synchronistical  compilation  of 
the  annals  of  all  known  nations,  from  the 
beginning  of  the  Assyrian  empire  to  his  own 
time.    This  harmony  of  all  sacred  and  pro- 
fane history  became  at  once  the  stanoard 
chronology  of  the   Christian  world.    The 
original  Eusebian  work  has  perished  in  the 
wreck  of  Greek  literature.    But  a  Latin 
translation  by  St.  Jerome,  *with  a  continua- 
tion to  the  death  of  the  Emperor  Valens  (a.d. 
378),  has  been  the  fortunate  vehicle  which 
has  conveyed  to  us,  through  the  middle  ages, 
the  contents  of  this  inestimable  document  of 
pre-classical  history.    For  ages  the  scribes 
continued  to  preserve  it  as  an  integral  por- 
tion of  the  works  of  St.  Jerome,  with  a  very 
remote  idea  of  its  value.    On  the  revival  of 
letters  neither  the  Paganizing  litt^teurs  nor 
the  Protestant  controversialists  knew  what 
to  make  of  it,  and  it  was  left  out  of  their 
editions  of  Jerome's  works  as  so  much  use- 
less lumber.    Even  Srasmus  omitted  it  from 
Ids  scholar-like  edition  of  that  Father.    It 
was  not  restored  to  its  proper  place  in  his 
works,  before 'the  handsome  but  uncritical 
edition  of  Verona,  1734.    For  the  Italian 
literati  the  *'  Chronicle  "  was  devoid  of  in- 
terest, for  they  cared  for  nothing  but  Roman 
history.    Tp  the  Protestants  any  thing  which 

Elacea  the  Biblical  annals  en  rapport  with  the 
istory  of  other  nations  was  a  profanation ; 
so  far  was  the  level  of  theological  attainment 
in  the  sixteenth  century  sunk  below  even  the 
times  of  Euscbius. 

Scaliger  had,  as  we  have  seen,  from  an 
early  period,  proposed  to  himself  an  aim  in 
philology  ^hich  rose  eaually  above  the  es- 
thetic trifling  of  the  Italian  Ciceronians  and 
the  narrow  sectarianism  of  the  Protestant 
biblicist.  Ancient  learning  was  for  him  a 
means  of  instruction,  not  of  amusement ;  a 
road  to  truth,  not  a  storehouse  of  religious 
polemics.  The  Eusebian  "Chronicle,''  in 
which  no  artifices  of  stvle  disused  the  facts, 
in  which  thd  annals  of  all  nations  are  ranged 
side  by  side  with  the  Jewish,  seemed  to  him 
the  very  object  he  was  in  search  of  to  which 
to  apply  his  stores  of  erudition.  If  the  sub- 
stance of  the  "  Chronicle  "  was  tempting,  the 
form  in  which  k  has  come  to  our  hands  of- 
fered an  irresistible  attraction'  to  Scaliger's 
Ecculiar  habits  of  mind.  The  Greek  original 
aving  perished,  the  question  presented  it- 
self to  him,  How  far  is  the  Latin  version,  as 
we  have  it,  a  faithful  representative  of  that 
original  ?  Besides  the  general  liability  of  all 
translation  to  minor  errors,  there  was,  in  the 

E resent  instance,  a  greatly  increased  proba- 
ility  of  such  error  by  the  rapidity  with  which 
the  translator  had  worked.    It  was,  as  the 


Saint  himself  pleads,  a  "tumultuarium  opus," 
needing,  on  tne  score  of  correctness,  much 
allowance  from  a  friendly  reader.    Nor  ira« 
the  duty  of  a  translator  from  Greek  into 
Latin  understood  as  we  understand  it  in  ren* 
dering  from  a  contemporary  foreign  langua^ 
into  our  own.    It  was  no  part  of  Jerome's 
purpose  to  preserve  Eusebius's  work.     He 
thought  only  of  supplying  the  Western  world 
with  a  manual  of  general  history.     Omissiain 
and  insertion,  when  they  tended  to  improre 
the  book  for  the  purposes  for  which  it  was 
now  designed,  was  a  merit,  not  a  crime,  in  a 
translator.    Jerome  had  an  eye  not  to  the 
book-shelves  of  the  curious,  who  would  col- 
late and  compare,  but  to  communicate  the 
elements  of  history  to  the  Western  churches, 
in  countries  where  civilization  was  already 
trembling  to  its  fall  before  the  barbarian 
hordes.    To  these  occasions  of  error  may  be 
added  the  corrupt  state  of  the  MS S.  of  the 
"  Chronicle,''  an  evil  to  which  a  book  foil 
of  dates  was  especially  exposed. 

Proceeding  on  these  facts,  and  following 
up  the  trail  of  the  Eitsebian  Greek  whi£ 
may  be  detected  here  and  there  lurking  in 
Byzantine  writers,  Scaliger  fell  upon  the  hy- 
pothesis that  the  original  '*  Chronicle,"  as 
Eusebius  published  it,  had  consisted  of  two 
books;  that  the  first  of  these  books  had 
either  never  been  translated  by  Jerome  at 
all,  or  had  irretrievably  perished  in  the  dark 
ages.  That  the  reason  of  this  difference  in 
the  fate  of  the  two  portions  of  the  '*  Chron- 
icle **  was  the  different  character  of  the  two. 
The  later  or  second  book,  being  a  chrono- 
logical table,  had  been  preserved  for  its  prao- 
ti^  utilitv  as  an  epitome  of  ancient  history. 
That  the  first  book,  on  the  other  hand,  had 
not  been  thought  worth  copying  out,  because 
it  consisted  of  extracts  from  Greek  histo- 
rians, who  treated  of  Oriental  history ;  but, 
for  us,  it  was  precisely  this  lost  first  book  of 
Eusebius  which  possessed  the  highest  value. 
This  hypothesis  as  to  the  extent  and  char- 
acter of'Eusebius's  work  was  hazarded  upon 
such  slight  data  that  we  need  not  be  sur- 
prised at  its  seeming  to  ordinary  critics  little 
more  than  a  delusion.  Extraordinary  as  it 
was,  it  was  far  surpassed  in  audacity  by  the 
resolution  he  founded  upon  it  to  reprodooe 
the  work  of  Eusebius  in  the  ori^af  Gre^ 
The  second  book  of  the  "  Chromcle,"  whidi 
existed  only  in  an  abridged  form  in  Jerome's 
Latin,  was  to  be  restored  complete  in  its 
original  language.  The  first  book,  which 
was  totally  lost,  was  to  be  recovered  both 
as  to  substance  and  language.  Divinatorial 
criticism  has  often  undertaken  to  work  won- 
ders by  conjecture  operating  upon  coUation 
of  MSS.  Bentley's  "  Prospectus  of  a  New 
Testament"  engaged  to  retrieve  the  text 
"  exactly  as  it  was  at  the  Council  of  Nice, 
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^thout  the  difference  of  twenty  words,  or 
even  of  twenty  particles : "  a  brag,  by  the 
way,  which  Bentley  did  nothing  to  redeem. 
But  we  doubt  if  the  annals  of  editing  can 
parallel  this  scheme  of  Scaliger  for  the  resti- 
tution of  the  Eusebian  "  Chronicle."    The 
resources  on  which  he  relied  in  first  imder- 
taking. the  feat  were  his  skill  in  imitative 
translation  and  his  command  over  the  whole 
extant  remains  of  Greek  literature.    Of  the 
first  of  these  methods — retranslation—- he  did 
not,  in  the  end,  make  any  use.    Of  the  ex- 
tent of  his  research  and  ms  ingenuity  in  de- 
tecting the  smallest  scrap  of  Eusebius,  under 
whatever  disguise  it  might  be  hid,  it  may  be 
sufficient  to  cite  the  testimony  of  a  witness 
not  too  well  disposed  towards  Scaliger.    The 
Meticharist  Aucher,  in  the  preface  to  his  edi- 
tion, says  of  Scaliger,   "  Universam  pene 
•  Greeciam  lustraverat,  nee  veterum  script- 
orum  erat  quisquam  unde  aliquid  in  «uam 
rem  posset  mutuari,  qui  diligentissimi  hom- 
inis  aciem  effugisset."    The  migments,  how* 
ever,  thus  won  from  the  wreck  of  antiquity 
would  have  gone  but  a  little  way  towards 
the  restitution  of  a  whole  book,  but  for  a 
piece  of  luck  which  Fortune,  with  her  pro- 
pensity to  help  the  daring,  threw  in  his  ^ay. 
In  the  year  1601  he  had  come  upon  the 
track  of  a  MS.  chronicle  by  a  Greek  monk, 
which  possibly  contained  Eusebian   frag- 
ments, and  probably  was  to  be  found  in  the 
Roy.i  Library  at  Paris.    The  MS.  is  found 
therd.    Scaliger,  then  at  Leydon,  writes  let- 
ter upon  letter,  supplicates  and  implores. 
But  a  stupid  and  doting  bigot,  one  Gosselin, 
then  in  cnarge  of  the  oooks,  would  not  be 
moved  either  by  the  humble  perseverance  of 
Casaubon  or  the  high  authonty  of  De  Thou. 
At  last,  after  a  year's  seige,  July,  1602,  the 
MS.  is  obtained.    He  then  finds  that  "  this 
aingle'  writer  is  more  towards  his  purpose 
than  all  the  other  Greek  authors  put  to- 
gether : "  for  it  turned  out  to  be  the  Chron- 
icle, since  so  well  known  to  chronologists, 
which  was  complied  by  the  monk  Qeorg^, 
coadjutor  (syncellus)  of  Constantinople  at 
the  beginnmg  of  the  ninth  centur}%    Syncel- 
lus  has  transcribed  Eusebius  almost  verba- 
tim.   Although  Scaliger,  in  his  exultation 
at  the  discovery,  was  betrayed  into  the  error 
of  transferring  to  the  columns  of  his  Euse- 
bius much  of  Syncellus  which  had  never  be- 
longed to  the  Bishop  of  Css^rea,wecan  say 
witn  Niebuhr  that  no  one  ever  better  de- 
served than  Scaliger  the  reward  of  such  an 
antiquarian  find  at  such  a  moment.    The 
Greek  Eusebius,  recovered  by  this  and  other 
aids — ^which  cannot  be  here  described — ap- 
peared at  last,  in  1606,  as  part  of  a  foho 
**  Thesaurus  Temporum,"  in  which  every 
dironological  relic  extant  in  Greek  or  Latin 
was  reproduced,  placed  in  order,  restored, 
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and  made  intelligible.  The  greatest  triumph, 
however,  achieved  bylthis  massive  volume  was 
in  connection  with  tne  Eusebian  "  Chroni- 
con."  The  Veronese  edition  of  St.  Jereom, 
as  has  been  said,  first  incorporated  the  Latin 
Hieronymian  version  in  the  "  Opera  Omnia  "  * 
of  that  Father.  The  editor,  Dominico  Val- 
larsi,  undertakes,  in  the  preface  to  the 
"  Chronicle,"  to  refute  Scahger's  theory  of 
the  extent  and  nature  of  Eusebius'  work. 
Though  Vallarsi's  scholarship  Is  of  the  slip- 
shod Italian  sort — ^he  has  hardly  a  grammat- 
ical knowledge  of  the  Greek  laneuage — ^he 
cannot  be  denied  the  praise  of  industry  and 
zeal  in  collecting  all  that  had  been  written 
on  the  subject.  He  writes  clearly,  and  by 
aid  of  the  accumulated  light  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty  years,  he  is  able  to  expose  some 
of  Scaliger's  errors.  At  the  very  time  that 
Vallarsi  was  thus  presumptuously  canvass- 
ing Scaliger's  hypothesis,  a  MS.  volume  was 
slowly  finding  its  way  to  Constantinople, 
which  was  destined  to  refute  VaUarsi's 
learned  reasonings  by  the  shortest  and  sur- 
est evidence  t)iat  could  be  had.  This  was 
was  nothing  less  than  the  long-desiderated 
"  Chronicle "  of  Eusebius,  perfect,  but  in 
an  Armenian  translation.  This  MS.  of  the 
12th  century — the  translation  itself  dates 
from  the  5th — ^was  brought  to  Italy,  and  at 
last  in  1818  given  to  the  press  in  the  Arme- 
nian convent  at  Venice.  It  then  appeared 
that  Scaliger's  divination  had  g^ded  him 
right.  There  was  a  first  book,  and  Jerome 
had  translated  the  second  only.  Many  also 
of  Scaliger's  emendations  were  established, 
many  of  the  omissions  he  had  charged  on 
Jerome  were  found  to  be  omissions.  It  may 
not  be  concealed  that  this  signal  triumph 
was  dashed  by  mistakes  as  signal  which  the 
same  discovery  revealed.  In  assigning  the 
contents  of  this  Book  I.,  Scaliger  had  gone 
infinitely  astray :  he  had  given  to  Euseoius 
much  of  Syncellus  which  was  really  taken 
from  Africanus,  and  for  his  charge  of  bad 
faith  against  Eusebius  there  does  not  appear 
to  be  tne  least  foundation. 

There  is  a  curious  piece  of  history  con- 
nected with  another  section  of  the  **  Thesau- 
rus Temporum."  Amon^  the  miscellaneous 
matters  which  make  up  its  vast  bulk,  there 
is  one  which  has  more  than  once  been  the 
subject  of  misapprehension  on  the  part  of 
scholars.  This  is  a  complete  olympiac  table, 
from  the  1st  to  the  249th  Olympiad,  which 
Scaliger  had  drawn  up  with  much  pains,  ran- 
sacking every  comer  of  Greek  remains,  ed- 
ited or  inedited,  for  authorities.  The  pleasure 
he  took  in  writing  ^Greek  and  the  conven- 
ience of  citing  the  authorities  in  the  original, 
induced  him  to  compose  it  wholly  in  that 
language.  As  it  is  printed  in  the  *'  Thesau- 
rus "  in  dose  sequence  with  the  aeries  of 
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contintfators  of  Eusebius — it  follows  imme-  state  of  parties  at  the  period,  wbleh  is  be- 
diately  after  the  last  of  them,  Nicephorus, — 
as  no  express  notice  is  given  in  the  title,  and 
as  the  Greek  is  allowed  to  be  an  'admirable 
imitation  of  antiquity,  it  is  not  very  surpris- 
ing that  hasty  readers  should  have  taken 
the  piece  for  a  genuine  classical  relic  No 
thorough  reader  could  have  done  this,  as 
Scaliger  has  given  in  one  place*  a  distinct 
declaration  of  his  own  authorship,  and  has 
in  others  alluded  to  it  as  his  own  compila- 
tion. These  indications,  however,  were  easi- 
l^r  missed  by  skimming  readers.  The  Olym- 
pian Table  has  been  a  trap  into  which  hasty 
and  unwary  readers  have  fallen  one  after 
another,  while  the  sharpsighted  and  careful 
have  avoided  the  snare.  Salmaaius  and  Pe- 
tavius,  in  the  earliest  generation  after  Scali- 
ger, Bentiey,  Ruhnken,  Wesselinff,  in  the 
18th  century,  down  to  Niebuhr  ana  Clinton 
in  recent  times,  were  much  too  accurate 
readers  for  such  a  blunder.  But  Scheibel, 
in  his  very  learned  monograph  on  this  tract 
of  Scaliger,  has  enumerated  some  thirty 
names,  including  not  only  liter^  men  like 
Bayle  and  Lessing,  but  even  professional 
critics,  like  Ottf ried  Muller  and  Heyne,  who 
have  cited  the  Ohiinruidunf  Avaypailni  as  a  gen- 
nine  Greek  document.  Meursius  corrected 
texts  of  ancient  authors  to  force  them  to 
agree  with  errors  made  by  Scaliger  in  his 
^bles.  Thomas  Reinesius  even  wrote  a 
dissertation  on  the  authorship  of  the  anony- 
mous piece,  and  concluded  from  internal  ev- 
idence that  its  a\^thor  was  either  a  Gentile, 
or  at  most  a  Jew : — a  warning  to  critics— > 
the  true  scholar  does  not  require  it— of  the 
necessity  of  reading  through  every  book  they 
may  have  occasion  to  cite. 

To  return  to  Scaliger's  personal  history. 
The  publication,  in  1583,  of  his  <*  De  Emen- 
datione  "  placed  him  at  once  beyond  rivalry 
at  the  head  of  ancient  learning;  beyond 
rivalry,  but  not  beyond  hatred — hatred  all 
the  more  bitter  because  rivalry  was  hopeless. 
In  the  chronic  quarrel  which  has  di^raced 
the  republic  of  letters  ever  since  that  com- 
munity existed,  the  combatants  usually 
snapped  right  and  left,  and  gave  as  good  as 
the^  got.  It  was  a  promiscuous  91102^,  in 
which  each  abused  everybody,  and  evory  one 
came  out  a  HtUe  the  worse  for  the  scuffle.  But 
the  lofty  pre-eminence  to  which  Scaliger  at- 
tained, and  which  he  himself  determined  to 
vindicate,  gave  the  combatants  for  a  season 
a  common  animosity,  and  every  hand  was 
united  against  the  despot.    The  enrenomedi  ety  which  only  asks  of  any  one  which  side  is 


proportions  which  the  attack  on  Scal^^  at- 
tained, the  importance  which  came  to  be  at- 
tached to  it,  and  the  whirl|>ool-force  with 
which  it  drew  all  around  into  its  vortex,  can- 
not be  understood  without  a  view  of  the 

*  P.  481,  ed.  2n4. 


yond  our  limits.    We  can  only  give  here 
verv  summary  indication. 

The  year  1583  fell  in  a  short  breathing' 
time  which  was  granted  to  the  unhappj 
country  in  the  middle  of  its  religious  troub- 
les. It  was  a  respite  only,  for  there  had 
been  neither  compromise  nor  settlement. 
Both  parties  fdt  that  it  was  only  throngh 
another  armed  struggle  that  their  respective 
positions  could  be  definitively  ascertained. 
The  reformed  doctrines  were  very  far  firom 
being  equally  distributed  over  the  smface  of 
the  countr}^.  The  Calvinists  were  massed 
together  in  districts.  This  was  their  only 
clmnce  of  security,  for,  where  they  were  not 
strong  enough  to  defend  themselves  by  force, 
they  were  butchered.  In  the  district  be- 
tween the  Loire  and  the  Garonne  they  had 
taken  deep  root.  So  overwhelmingly  ^E^rot* 
estant  was  this  district,  that,  even  so  late 
as  1625,  there  was  a  scheme  in  the  Englidi 
council  for  erecting  it  into  an  independent 
Protestant  republic.  It  was  here  accordingly 
that  the  Catholic  seigneurs  directed  their 
most  desperate  efforts.  The  state  of  those 
districts  in  1581  is  placed  before  us  in  a 
summaxy  of  facts  by  a  contemporary  writer, 
who  had  gathered  tnem  from  official  retuma. 
In  the  two  dioceses  of  Poitiers  and  Lu^oa 
seventy  Catholic  priests  and  monks,  and  a£ur 
larger  but  not  ascertained  number  of  Hu- 
guenot ministers,  had  perished  by  a  violent 
death  since  the  beginning  of  the  troubles. 
There  had  fallen  in  the  field  three  hundred 
Catholic  gentiemen,  four  hundred  Protest- 
ant ;  of  common  soldiers  ten  thousand  Oitli* 
olic,  sixteen  thousand  Huguenot ;  three  thou- 
sand houses  had  been  burned  or  pulled  down. 
These  were  natives  of  the  province.  Of 
Frenchmen,  natives  of  other  parts  of  France, 
forty  thousand  had  fallen  in  the  murderoua 
fights  or  massacres  wiUiin  the  above  moi- 
tioned  limits;  seven  hundred  persons  had 
been  executed  for  religion,  bjr  the  way,  mis- 
called, of  justice.  Confiscation  had  ruined 
the  Huguenots;  but  the  Catholic  peasant 
was  scarcely  better  off:  crushed  by  the  war 
and  the  exactions  of  the  great  seigneurs, 
who  "galopoient  et  traitoient  pirement  le 
manant  que  s'il  edt  M  leur  esclave.^  * 

A  country  hardly  breathing  from  such 
tragic  scenes,  and  looking  forward  to  a  not 
distant  renewal  of  them,  was  not  a  favorable 
arena  for  feats  of  learning  or  science.  What 
value  are  character  or  attainments  in  a  soci- 


he  on  P  The  mere  material  wounds  of  the 
country,  ghastiy  as  they  were,  might  hare 
been  healed  by  a  few  years  of  peace.  Then, 
it  might  be  thought,  when  security  of  perscaa 

*Fromenteau:  ^  Lu  SecrtU  du  Finameu  di 
JVoscc,*'  1681. 
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and  property  was  restored,  knowledge  would 
be  again  in  nonor.  Then  the  respect  duo  to 
one  who  throuffh  thirty  hopeless  years  had 
devoted  himself  to  learning— the  best  learn- 
ing then  known — would  be  reaped  at  last 
But  it  was  not  so.  In  this  respect  ScaUger 
was  most  unfortunate.  Ho  may  be  said  to 
have  fallen,  if  ever  great  man  did,  on  evil 
days  indeed.  The  ascendancy  of  Henri  IV. 
brought  at  last  the  desired  peace,  or  its  im- 
mediate prospect.  The  material  wounds  of 
civil  war  began  to  close.  Civility  and  letters 
began  again  to  raise  their  heads ;  but  the 
moral  wound  inflicted  upon  France  by  the 
wars  of  religion  was  not  healed,  nor  in  the 
way  to  be.  The  result  of  the  civil  wars  was 
no  compromise  upon  equal  terms  between 
the  parties ;  it  was  the  unqualified  triumph 
of  tne  Catholics,  the  permanent  humilialion 
of  Hie  Huguenots.  The  Calvinists  had  risen 
in  self-de^nce  $  they  had  saved  their  necks 
at  least  till  a  better  opportunity ;  let  them  be 
thankful  for  getting  off  with  life.  Strange ! 
the  Protestants  were  on  the  winning  side, 
and  yet  had  to  treat  on  unequal  terms  with 
their  beaten  enemies.  Even  the  reservations 
made  in  their  favor  could  not  be  carried  out ; 
pubUc  opinion  would  not  allow  of  it.  The 
mob  was  against  them.  The  league  was  de- 
feated at  Arques  and  Ivry,  but  Rome  was 
triumphant.  The  war  had  been  begun  for 
the  extirpation  of  heresy :  it  succeeded  in 
extirpating  virtue,  honor,  and  nobility  of 
mind.  >  Men  emerged  from  the  long  struggle 
witfi  the  conviction  that  a  religious  faith  was 
a  political  pretext — ^that  zeal  was  a  disease 
to  which  the  lower  classes  were  subject,  and 
upon  which  wise  men  worked  for  their  own 
ends.  A  philosophical  scepticism  had  be- 
come the  creed  oi  all  thinking  men.  Mon- 
taigne and  Charron  express  the  mind  of  the 
time.  But,  whatever  you  might  think,  be- 
fore all  things  you  must  make  open  profes- 
sion of  Catholicism.  To  be  a  Huguenot  was 
to  lose  caste ;  to  profess  unbelief  was  to  for- 
feit party  influence.  The  barefaced  corrup- 
tion of  the  Catholic  seigneurs  who  had  taken 
up  arms  for  religion,  and  laid  them  down 
for  a  consideration,  seemed  to  sanction  any 
amount  of  baseness  in  inferior  men.  That 
noble  stamp  which  we  find  upon  the  charac- 
ter of  the  great  Huguenot  liters — Coligni, 
Du  Flessis-Momay,  D'Aubigni,  La  None— 
died  with  that  generation,  and  has  ne\ct 
been  reproduced  in  France.  An  heroic 
breadth  of  soul,  animated  by  a  simple  piety, 
and  chastised  by  a  chequered  experience,  in 
which  adversity  had  far  the  larger  share,  is 
the  common  cliaracteristic  of  the  Huguenot 
si^neur  of  the  epoch.  The  emergencies  of 
the  civil  wars,  acting  upon  the  native  chiv- 
alry of  the  French  noblesse,  and  supported 
by  the  profound  spiritual  conviction  of  the 
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Protestant,  generated  this  lofty  type  of  char- 
acter— ^the  hnest  which  the  whole  range  of 
French  history  has  to  show.  The  miseries 
of  the  wars  or  religion  was  hardly  too  high 
a  price  to  pay  as  a  school  of  such  grand  vir- 
tue. Ordmary  times  could  not  have  raised 
the  men.  The  Due  de  Maienne  hit  the  secret 
of  the  Huguenot  character  when  he  said : 
"  Ces  gens  ^taient  de  p^re  en  fils  apprivois^ 
k  la  mort." 
Scaliger  had  been  schooled  in  this  disd- 

Eline.  How  far  he  was  from  being  a  bi^t 
as  been  seen:  he  had  no  sympathy  with 
the  bigotry  of  his  co-religionaries*  The  fan- 
atical section  of  them  had  as  little  liking  for 
him;  but  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  be 
other  than  Protestant,  the  only  creed  which 
was  compatible  with  his  character  or  his  un- 
derstanding.  Had  he  been  a  mere  roan  of 
letters,  he  might  have  transferred  himself, 
with  Henry  of  Navarre,  from  one  church  to 
the  other,  as  so  many  others  did.  He  would 
then  have  shared  the  triumph  and  enjoyed 
the  rewards  of  the  dominant  religion.  His 
declining  years  might  then  have  been  sur- 
rounded with  affluence  and  troops  of  friends. 
His  home  might  have  been  Paris,  and  the 
whole  Catholic  world  might  have  been  united 
to  do  homage  to  the  last  scion  of  the  Delia 
Scala ;  but  the  sacrifice  of  mental  indepen- 
dence was  one  which  he  could  not  make, 
even  at  such  a  price.  Abjuration,  however 
fashionable  and  convenient,  was  simply  im« 
possible  for  him.    He  does  not  make  any 

Earade  of  his  consistency,  for  he  could  not 
e  other  than  he  was.  This  was  so  univer- 
sally felt,  that  while  Casaubon  was  inces- 
santly plied  by  solicitations  to  *'  go  over," 
no  one  ventured  to  hint  such  a  step  to  Scal- 
iger. He  was  not  ambitious  of  any  post 
which  was  open  to  a  mere  man  of  letters ; 
but  he  sensibly  felt  his  dependence.  He 
would  have  been  glad  to  have  been  no  longer 
a  burden  upon  his  generous  friends,  and  to 
have  had  the  command  of  a  library  of  books ; 
but  the  only  resources  were  a  university- 
chair  or  a  pension.  The  French  provinces 
indeed  stood  thick  with  abbeys,  priories,  and 
rich  ecclesiastical  sinecures ;  but  these  were 
appropriated  by  the  lay  noblesse,  who  paid 
a  cure  a  starving  stipend  for  pHerforming  the 
spiritual  services.  Merely  being  a  Protes- 
tant was  not  necessarily  a  bar  to  obtaining 
a  rent*char^  on  such  a  benefice.  Sully  had 
procured  himself  abbeys  to  the  amount  of 
40JO0  francs  a  year;  but  for  suchappro- 
prmon,  which  was  notoriously  illegal,  you 
must  have  power— only  a  member  of  the 
haute  noblesse  could  make  or  keep  such  a 
prize.  For  a  pension,  Scaliger  enjoyed  that 
already,  Le.  the  patent  for  it.  Henn  ILL,  at 
a  time  when  it  was  the  policy  of  the  court  to 
conciliate  the  HuguenotSi  had  conferred  oa 
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Scaliger  a  penftion  of  2,000  francs :  he  might  j 
as  easily  have  given  20,000 ;  for  in  the  then 
state  of  the  French  finances,  such  a  compli- 
ment was  worth  the  value  of  the  paper  on 
whicl^it  was  written,  and  no  more.  When 
Henn  of  Navarre  came  to  the  crown,  De 
Thou  and  Jeannin  made  efforts  to  get  it 
paid ;  hut  nothing  was  to  he  ohtained  for  a 
Calvinist.  Millions  were  being  paid  away  to 
the  grand  seigneurs  in  ^tifications  beiore 
they  would  lay  down  their  arms.  And  then 
Henri's  mistresses  were  so  exorbitant  Les- 
toile  indeed  ("  Hegistre-Joumal  de  Henri 
IV.,''  p.  525)  asserts  that  Jeanvins,  then  am- 
bassaaor  at  the  Hague,  made,  by  order  of 

I  Henri,  "munificent  presents  to  the  learn- 
ed men  in  Leyden,  Scaliger,  Baudins,  and 

'  others."  It  doubtless  flattered  the  vanity  of 
the  Parisian  hadauds  to  think  so ;  and  as 
Lestoile  reports  it,  no  doubt  he  heard  it 
said ;  but  Scaliger  never  had  a  farthing.  As 
late  as  1608  Jeannin  succeeded  in  getting 
Scaliger's  name  on  the  list  of  pensions  which 
were  to  be  actually  paid  some  time  or  other. 
January,  1609,  Scaliger  did.  As  for  the 
only  professional  resource  by  which  he  could 
have  maintained  himself-— a  university-chair 
-*we  have  already  seen  his  aversion  to  teach- 
ing ;  but  had  he  been  ever  so  inclined,  that 
resource  was  not  open  to  him  in  France. 
As  long  as  Paris  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
Leaguers,  they  had  closed  the  colleges,  and 
massacred  or  driven  out  the  regius  profes- 
sors. After  Henri  became  master  of  the 
capital,  he  affected  to  patronize  education, 
and  set  about  the  restoration  of  the  univer- 
sity. But  this  was  in  1597,  and  by  that 
time  Scaliger  had  found  another  asylum. 

In  1590  Justus  Lipsius,  who  liad  been 
twelve  years  Professor  of  Roman  History 
and  Antiquities  at  the  University  of  Leyden, 
applied  to  the  curators  for  leave  of  absence 
m  some  duration.  He  wished,  he  said,  to 
try  the  Spa  waters  for  a  disordered  liver 
from  which  he  suffered.  Though  this  was 
all  he  said,  his  intentions  seem  to  have  been 
guessed.  No  one  expected  that  he  would 
ever  return.  Nor  was  any  one  surprised 
when  the  news  came  that  Lipsius  had  fol- 
lowed the  fashion,  and  conformed.    He  had 

^  withdrawn  to  Mainz,  and,  in  the  Jesuit  Col- 
lege there,  had  been  received  into  the  bosom 

I  of  the  Catholic  Church.    Lipsius,  though  of 

'  another  order  of  mind  to  Scaliger,  yet  ranked 
deservedly  as  the  first  of  living  Latin  critics. 
His  loss  was,  therefore,  felt  as  a  severe  blow 
to  the  rising  reputation  of  the  young  unive^ 
bity.  The  question  arose  how  he  was  to  of 
replaced? 

The  origin  of  the  University  of  Leyden  is 
well  known.  In  reward  of  the  heroic  defence 
made  by  its  citizens,  in  the  memorable  siege 
by  the  Spaniards,  they  received  from  tne 


States  of  the  Netherlands  an  offer  of  a  pei  ^ 
ual  immunity  from  ta;cation.  llie  innaeiice 
of  John  van  der  Does,  Lord  of  Noortwyk,  a 
distinguished  statesman,  better  known  as  a 
universal  scholar  bjr  his  Latinized  name  of 
Janus  Douza,  prevailed  upon  the  city  to  pre- 
fer the  boon  of  the  foimdation  of  the  Uiii> 
versity.  Douza,  as  one  of  its  first  curators, 
continued  throughout  his  life  to  foster  the 
school  he  had  thus  called  into  being.  Under 
his  enlightened  patronage  the  University  of 
Leyden  grew  in  a  single  generation  into  the 
first  Protestant  school  in  Europe.  Unable 
to  vie  with  elder  foundations  in  the  splendor 
of  its  endowments,  Douza  had  recourse*  of 
necessity,  to  the  more  economical,  but,  at 
the  same  time,  more  efficacious  system  of 
honor.  "  He  knew,"  says  Sir  W.  Hamilton** 
*'  that  at  the  rate  learning  was  seen  prized  by 
the  State  in  the  acadetny  it  would  be  valued 
bj  the  nation  at  large.  In  his  eyes  a  uniTer* 
sity  was  not  merely  a  mouth-piece  of  neces- 
sary instruction,  but  a  pattern  of  lofty  erudi- 
tion, and  a  stimulus  to  its  attainment.  He 
knew  that  professors  wrought  more  by  ex- 
ample and  mfiuence  than  by  teaching ;  that 
it  was  theirs  to  ^itch  high  or  low  the  stand- 
ard of  learning  m  a  country ;  and  that  aa  it 
proved  arduous  or  easy  to  come  up  to  them, 
they  awoke  either  a  restless  endeavor  after 
an  ever-loftier  attainment,  or  lulled  into  a 
self-satisfied  conceit.'' 

With  such  maxims  of  academical  mana^- 
ment  nothing  was  more  natural  than  that 
Douza's  eyes  should  be  turned  towards  Scal- 
iger, when  the  question  arose  who  should  fill 
the  gapoccasioned  by  the  secession  of  lip- 
sius. The  precautions  taken  in  approaching 
Scaliger,  the  homa^  to  his  haughty  claims, 
the  express  recogmtion  of  his  princely  de- 
scent, and  his  literary  pre-eminence,  testify 
at  once  the  earnestness  of  the  desire  felt  to 
get  him,  and  the  notoriety  which  even  thss% 
personal  traits  of  character  had  already  at- 
tained. They  may  have  been  made  known 
to  Douza  by  Lipsius,  who,  however,  knew 
Scaliger  only  by  correspondence.  Theymay 
have  been  ascertained  on  the  spot  by  Dom- 
inic le  Bauldier.  This  amusing  personage, 
sharp-sighted  enough  in  readine  die  wet- 
nesses of  others,  though  so  laughably  igno- 
rant of  his  own,  had  left  Leyden  for  France 
in  1588,  and  had  resided  there  ever  aince. 
With  his  usual  alacrity  for  doing  every  one'a 
business,  he  wished  to  negotiate  the  settle- 
ment of  Scaliger  in  Lipsius'  place  at  Leyden 
— ^having  on  hand,  at  the  same  time,  a  little 
scheme  for  bringing  Lipsius  to  Paris.  Dou- 
za, however,  understood  that  SoaHger  was 
not  to  be  angled  for  with  such  slight  tackle 
as  Le  Baulmer.  A  regular  deputation  in 
form  was  sent  to  wait  upon  him.    Geiurd 
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Tuning,  a  young  law-professor  of  Leyden, 
was  tlie  envoy.  He  carried,  not  a  nomina- 
tion, but  a  petition  addressed  to  Scaliger  by 
the  curators  of  the  University,  and  a  letter 
from  the  Government— th^  States-General 
of  the  Netherlands — ^praying  his  Lordship 
"  S*il  plaise  k  votre  Seigneurie  servir  de  flam- 
beau et  esperon  aux  Etudes  languissans  dc  la 
jcunesse  par  de^a."  To  reinforce  these  pray- 
ers the  ambassador  was  further  provided 
with  a  dispatch  to  Henri  from  the  States- 
General  ;  also  a  private  letter  from  Prince 
Maurice  to  the  same.  The  States-General 
implore  Henri  to  further  their  views  upon 
"  the  Phoenix  of  letters,"  "  for  the  honor  of 
God  and  the  promotion  otthe  common  cause  f* 
— Henri,  who  hated  Scaliger,  because  he  saw 
through  him,  and  would  not  flatter  him,  and 
who  had  already  made  up  his  mind  to  betray 
"  the  common  cause,"  in  order  to  secure  the 
Crown  of  France !  Prince  Maurice,  better 
informed,  avoids  these  blunders,  and  writes 
a  mere  formal  request. 

With  these  credentials  Tuning  arrived  at 
Dieppe,  and  found  the  King  engaged  in  the 
blockaae  of  Rouen.  Henri  was  quite  agree- 
able; had  no  objection  to  part  with  the 
"Phoenix  of  letters  ;"  had  indeed  particular 
reasons  why  he  should  go  to  Holland ;  and 
wrote  Scaliger  a  missive,  intimating  in  pretty 
plain  terms  that  the  sooner  he  took  himself 
ofi*  the  better.  Tuning  started  for  Touraine, 
with  this  letter  under  passport.  But  in 
spite  of  Ivry  the  League  was  still  in  force 
to  the  north  of  the  Loire,  and  Tuning  was 
stopped  and  plundered.  So  he  reached  Preu- 
illy  with  nothing  to  produce  of  all  these 
magnificent  appeals,  or  even  a  scrap  of  writ- 
ing to  authenticate  him.  With  what  hon- 
eyed words  the  diplomatist  supplied  the  loss 
of  his  instructions  we  do  not  know.  What- 
ever they  were  they  were  not  successful. 
Scaliger  sent  back  the  negotiator  with  letters 
to  the  Curators  and  the  Prince,  which,  at 
least,  left  room  for  further  application.  The 
Curators  he  addresses  in  a  modest  and  grate- 
ful epistle : — 

"  There  is  every  reason  why  I  shoald  accede 
to  the  honorable  proposals  you  nave  been  pleased 
to  make  to  me.  Civil  rage  has  banished  letters 
from  France.  This  country  is  no  longer  a  home 
for  men  of  virtue.  In  Holland,  it  seems,  I  ceold 
be  ascful ;  hero  I  am  scarcely  held  to  possess 
common  sense.  More  than  all,  from  you  I  should 
receive  that  consideration  of  whicli  my  country 
has  never  thongttt  mo  worthy.  All  these  are 
strong  motives ;  yet  somehow  there  is  wanting  n 
favorable  wind  to  swell  the  sails  of  mv  desires. 
I  cannot  be  more  explicit  in  writing ;  *bat  Tun- 
in<?  will  possess  you  by  word  of  mouth  more 
fully  of  my  meaning." 

Wo  can  have  no  hesitation  as  to  the  feel- 
ing which  dictated  this  reply.    Scaliger  al- 
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ready  foresaw  the  position  in  which  public 
aflairs  would  finally  adjust  themselves ;  a 
position  in  which  the  tried  and  the  true,  the 
loyal  adherents  of  the  ''common  oause" 
would  be  sacrificed  to  gain  the  disaffected. 
He  knew  that  the  king  and  the  "  politiques  " 
would  be  equally  glad  to  be  rid  of  the  obli- 
gation of  doing  anv  thing  for  him.  All  these 
were  inducements  for  him  to  go.  But  friends, 
less  clear-sighted  and  more  sanguine,  urged 
his  stay.  Things  were  not  so  hopeless  as  he 
thought  The  king  meant  well  by  his  old 
friends ;  if  he  were  obliged  to  sacrifice  him- 
self to  gain  new  ones,  he  would  never  leave 
the  old  in  the  lurch ;  the  time  woidd  come 
when  he  might  venture  to  avow  them  again. 
And,  even  if  things  should  go  worse  for  the 
Huguenots  than  it  was  likely  they  would  do, 
did  not  that  make  it  more  the  duty  of  every 
good  citizen  to  stand  by  his  cause  to  the 
last,  and  perish  with  the  rest,  rather  than 
run  away,  save  himself,  and  leave  the  rest 
to  their  fbte  P  This  was  an  argument  which 
could  not  but  weigh  with  Scaliger.  To  which 
must  be  added,  that  it  i^  hard  for  a  man  at 
fifty-two  to  expatriate  himself;  to  leave  old 
friends  and  go  amongst  strangers;  to  ex« 
change  the  smiling  and  vine-covered  slopes 
of  Touraine  for  the  fogs  and  swamps  of  Ley- 
den  ;  hardest  of  all,  to  tear  one's  self  from 
the  haunts  and  the  home  of  thirty  years, 
however  ungracious  and  inhospitable  it  may 
have  shown  itself. 

Some  of  the  more  staunch  of  the  old  Hu- 
guenot leaders  would  not  have  Scalier  leave 
France  without  an  effort  to  retain  him.  Du 
Plessis-Momay,  as  the  head  of  this  section 
of  Royalists,  and  the  only  one  who  still  re- 
tained some  influence  in  the  camp  of  Henri, 
was  engaged  to  second  their  scheme,  which 
was  to  get  Scaliger  appointed  preceptor  to 
the  young  Prince  of  Cfond^.  As  the  king 
was  still  without  issue  by  his  first  marriage, 
the  Prince  of  Cond6  was  heir  presumptive  to 
the  crown.  Such  an  appointment  was  at 
once  honorable  and  influential.  Henri  con- 
sented, and  at  Du  Plessis-Momay's  sugges- 
tion, the  Princess  wrote  herself  to  Scaliger. 
Har  letter  is  so  characteristic  of  the  person 
to  whom  it  is  addressed  that  we  shall  give  it 
in  the  originaL 

"  Monsieur  de  I'Escale, — ^Encore  que  de  long- 
temps  vos  vertus  ayent  illustrd  npn  seulomcnt 
ccste  Franco,  mais  toute  TEurope,  si  est  ce  qu'il 
scmble  quo  Dicu  vons  offre  une  occasion  pour 
leur  donner  d'avantage  do  jour.  Car  bicn  qx*lles 
soyent  cspandaos  sur  divers  pcuplcs,  je  tiens  la 
plus  part  indignedorecevoircestolaroi^re  ;  mois 
si  vos  labcurs  s'employent  k  former  un  prince 
tcl  q'cst  cclay  que  jc  desire  q'il  prcigne  instruc- 
tion de  voiis,  ce  sera  faissant  bien  k  un  aporter 
do  rutilite'  h  tout  cest  ^tat.  La  peine  en  sera 
moindre  et  la  gloiro  plus  grande.    Ccs  consider- 
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ations  8i  importantes  mo  font  esperer  qa'aarez 
tr^  agreabie  lo  desir  qne  j'ay  que  vonliez  ac- 
cepter la  charge  d'institucr  mou  nU,  lequel  eom- 
mencQ  d'estre  en  aage  poar  roceroir  vos  belles 
impressions ;  son  esprit  est  plus  avanc^  que  ses 
anndes.  C'est  pourqaoy  Je  croy,  qu'ayant  les 
premiers  fondemens  de  vous,  rosavre  en  sera 
plus  parfaicte.  L'esperanco  que  Ton  prent  de 
lay  mcrite  d'estre  augment^  par  Ics  ensetgne- 
ments  d'un  si  digne  personnage.  Ne  rdftisez 
done,  jo  vons  prie,  de  servir  au  Roy  mon  Scign- 
ear  en  ceste  occasion,  leqnol  je  s^ay  avoir  ceste 
Tolontd,  et  d'obliger  touto  ceste  France  ^  toos. 
Poar  mon  particulier,  j'estimorayatteindre  au 
comble  de  ma  plus  grando  felicit^  si  je  paisse 
acqncrir  ce  thr^sor  k  mon  fils ;  foisant  pou  d'es- 
tat  de  toutes  les  grandeurs  du  monde  si  elles  ne 
sont  accompaje^n^  do  la  rertu.  Le  Qentil- 
homme  rous  dira  plus  particuli^remont  mon  in- 
tention sur  ce  subject.  Auquel  me  remettant, 
jo  Tous  prieray  le  croire,  et  que  jo  seray  k  per- 
petuity. 
**  Vostre  tr^  affectionn^  et  oblig^  amye, 
"Kat.  db  la  Trkmoillb.'^ 

This  request,  urged  almost  in  a  tone  of 
supplication,  Scali^er  respectfully  declined. 
He  was  not  insensible  to  the  honor,  hut  he 
could  not  turn  courtier  at  his  age.  ''  Je  ne 
veux  paint  Hre  courtisah"  he  said  to  his 
firienas.  The* princess  had  recourse  to  his 
friends,  at  the  urgency,  doubtless,  of  Du 
Plessis-Momay ,  and  got  the  elder  La  Roche- 
Pozay,  to  try  his  influence.  But  Sealiger 
knew  tax  better  than  his  friends  to  what  he 
could  and  could  not  adapt  himself,  and  he 
was  firm  in  his  refusal.  As  the  offer  made 
to  him  had  had  Henri's  special  approbation, 
the  king's  ayersion  to  Sealiger  was  not  likelj 
to  be  fessened  by  his  rejection  of  it.  Jhis 
Sealiger,  too,  must  have  felt.  After  an  in- 
tervjEd  of  twelve  months  came  a  second  ap- 

SHcation  from  Holland.  Douza  had  now 
iscovered  that  Scaliger's  disinclination  to 
lecture  was  the  insuperable  obstacle  to  his 
accepting  Lipsius'  chair.  This  only  needed 
to  be  understood  to  be  set  right.  They  did 
not  want  him  to  lecture :  nothing  more  was 
asked  than  his  presence  in  Leyden,  where 
he  might  dispose  of  his  time  as  he  pleased, 
and  continue  the  series  of  his  great  works 
free  from  the  interruptions  to  which  he  was 
exposed  in  France.  At  least,  if  he  could 
not  resolve  upon  makiaff  a  permanent  settle- 
ment among  them,  let  him  come  provision- 
ally,  for  a  long  visit,  and  see  for  himself  how 
he  liked  Loy&n. 

Sealiger  now  no  longer  resisted.  But  he 
would  only  accept  provisionaDjr.  He  would 
come  and  see.  He  took  with  him  the  young 
de  La  Roche-Pozay,  tmder  the  express  stip- 
ulation that  he  woiild  bring  him  oack  him- 
self within  the  twelvemonth.  His  books 
and  papers,  too,  he  left  behind  in  Touraine. 
His  true-hearted  patron,  the  phe  La  Roche- 


Pozay,  would  not  part  with  him  on  nnj  otlier 
terms.  He  was  certain  that,  ^  when  peace 
was  once  restored,  some  opening  would  be 
found  for  establishing  Sealiger  in  France; 
then  he  would  come  back  to  stay,  and^tbey 
would  yet  spend  their  old  age  in  each  other't 
society."  Florens  Christian,  however,  who 
had  been  Henri  IVth's  tutor,  and  who  knew 
his  royal  pupil  well,  did  not  conceal  that  he 
thought  differently.    He  wrote  to  Sealiger — 

"Not  to  stand  too  stifly  upon  the  proTisioaal 
character  of  the  Leyden  appointment.  HoUaad 
had  the  good  fortune  to  oo  presided  over  by  a 
valiant  and  religious  prince,  and  a  lover  oi 
learning,  Monsieur  the  Count  of  Nassau.  Be- 
fore you  make  up  your  mind  for  leaving  such  a 
home,  bethink  yoarself,  if  you  please." 


(here,  for  greater  security,  the  honest  Cal- 
vinist  drops  his  French  for  Latin : — ) 

"  Bethink  yourself  that  the  princes  of  France 
excel  truly  all  other  princes  in  blood  and  deeds 
of  arms,  but  that  learning  must  look  elsewhere 
for  patronage  and  encouragement." 

Henri  IV.  hated  Christian  for  his  honeaty, 
for  his  keen  sense  of  humor,  and  lastly  for 
having  been  his  tutor.  Sealiger  felt  that 
Christian  was  right.  About  the  king's  sen- 
timents he  was  left  in  no  ^oubt.  Henri  was 
at  the  trouble  of  writing  him  a  second  mis- 
sive, brief  enough,  expressing  his  satis&c- 
tion  that  he  was  at  last  going  to  Holland, 
avoiding  all  allusion  to  the  provisional  char- 
acter of  the  visit  on  which  Sealiger  laid  so 
much  emphasis,  and  not  even  paying  him 
the  compliment  of  regretting  nis  loss  to 
France.  On  his  road  to  the  coast  Sealiger 
had  an  interview  with  the  kin§^  for  the  pur- 
pose of  taking  his  leave  of  his  sovereign. 
"So,  M.  de  L'Escale,  the  Dutch  want  to 
have  you,  and  are  going  to  allow  you  &  Rood 
pension  P  I'm  very  glad  to  hear  it ! "  Then, 
breaking  off,  Henri  put  to  Sealiger  a  ques- 
tion which  we  cannot  here  repeat,  which  at 
another  time  might  have  been  a  joke,  hot 
under  the  circtmistances  of  this  leave-taking 
was  a  cruel  insult.  A  stolid  insensibilitT  for 
the  feelings  of  others  was  indeed  the  chief 
ingredient  in  Henri's  '*Beamaise  humor.** 
Sealiger  took,  ship  for  Holland  at  Dieppe 
about  Midsummer,  1593. 

Scaliger's  reserved  intention  of  returning 
to  France  in  spite  of  these  discouragements 
at  least  saved  him  the  pang  of  feeling  tlut 
he  was  quitting  his  own  country  forever. 
But  he  never  did  revisit  k.  No  overtures 
were  made  to  him  till  the  last  year  of  his 
life,  while  every  year  things  got  Roomier, 
the  Reformation  dring  out,  and  France  re- 
lapsing into  Catholicism.  In  Leyden  every 
one  strove  to  make  his  sojoura  agreeable, 
and  to  soften  the  pains  of  exile.    Here  he 
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tasted  for  the  first  time  his  own  fame,  and, 
what  18  better  than  fame,  the  silent  recogni- 
tion of  superior  knowledge.  |ie  soon  came 
to  be  upon  a  confidentiai  footing  with  the 
first  men  of  the  republic,  OldenbameTelt 
and  Van  der  Mylen.  In  Doosa's  house  he 
was  as  one  of  the  family.  The  widowed 
Princess  of  Orange,  a  worthy  daughter  of 
Coligni,  treasured  him.  Prince  Maurice  of 
Nassau  distinguished  him  by  the  most  flat- 
tering attention,  placing  him  at  table  above 
his  princely  cousins,  and  not  requiring  in 
return  to  be  waited  on  at  his  levees,  a  con- 
tsiderable  indulgence  for  which  Scaliger  is 
<fparticularly  tluuikfuL  His  intimacy  at  the 
f'rench  emoassy,  at  least  after  the  arrival  (in 
1597)  of  a  superior  man,  Choart  de  Buzan- 
valle,  in  that  service,  gave  him  the  best  pos- 
sible jooint  cPappui  outside  of  Dutch  circles. 
This  mtimacy  was  not  merely  pleasant  as 
being  with  a  well-educated  countr3rman,  but 
gave  him  the  best  insight  into  the  interior 
of  European  politics  in  that  critical  period 
when  the  Jesuits  were  preparing  their  great 
conspiracy  against  the  liberties  of  Europe, 
which  afterwards  took  the  shape  of  the 
Thirty  Years'  War. 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  pious  solicitude 
tiff  the  Curators  to  make  tneir  illustrious 
guest  feel  that  he  honored  them  in  settling 
among  them,  not  they  him  in  inviting  him. 
They  created  for  him  a  quite  exceptional  po- 
sition, which  joined  to  the  complete  com- 
mand of  his  own  leisure  all  the  aignity  and 
influence  of  high  academic  office.  As  he 
continued  to  protest  his  unfitness  for  public 
lecturing,  thev  ceased  to  press  it  upon  him, 
and  contented  themselves  with  his  silent  in- 
fluence upon  the  place.  He  instantly  at- 
tracted round  him  with  the  magnetic  force 
of  genius  all  the  rising  talent  of  the  univer- 
sity. For  intercourse  with  young  men  Scal- 
iger*s  temper  was  well  adapted.  He  appeared 
to  them  with  all  the  presti£[e  of  his  illustrious 
fame,  and  the  overwhelmmg  weight  of  ac- 
quirements without  a  parallel.  Yet  this  hero 
of  science,  who  seemed  to  realise  the  most 
romantic  ideal  an  ardent  student  could  form 
of  universal  knowledge,  was  ever  readv  to 
discuss  with  them  on  fkmiliar  terms  all  in 
which  they  were  interested — to  talk  over 
men  and  books--to  enter  upon  the  merits  of 
Livv  or  Statins,  of  Hesiod  or  Procopius,  as 
firesnly  as  if  he  had  been  reading  them  for 
the  first  time.  Age  had  not  subdued  the  vi- 
vacity of  his  temperament  or  the  vigor  of  his 
language.  His  pithy  and  direct  judgments 
upon  men  and  thmgs  made  their  way  straight 
to  the  understandings  of  the  youth,  who 
waited  on  his  words,  because  they  interested 
their  feelings.  The  timid  and  the  ill-natured 
complained  that  he  was  rash  in  assertion  and 
reckless  in  his  censures— 4hat  there  was  more 
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passion  than  judgment  in  his  opinions.  "  His 
ability  would  be  truly  wonderful,"  writes,  in 
1594,  one  who  was  ill-disposed  to  him, 
**  s'il  avoit  Tesprit  autant  pos6  comme  il  Pa 
bizarre."  Ill-nature  is  keen-sighted  and 
generally  hits  its  mark.  But  this  fearless- 
ness of  expression  was  the  frankness  of  a 
noble  nature,  not  the  mediaance  of  a  petty 
spite ;  and  what  justly  ofiended  the  caution 
of  the  aged  and  the  prudent  was  the  very  in- 
gredient of  conversation  likely  to  attract  ti^e 
young.  The  circle  of  young  Dutch  students 
who  were  drawn  to  Leyden  by  Scaliger's 
presence  there  formed  not  merely  a  future 
|ichool  of  philology,  but  embraces  almost  all 
the  eminent  names  by  which  Holland  was 
distinguished  in  the  next  generation.  For 
the  younger  Janus  Dousa,  ScaU^  had  con- 
ceived a  tender  afiection.  For  his  premature 
death  he  wept  for  days,  **  o<Miime  une  vieiUe." 
He  recognized  the  earlv  promise  of  Hugo 
Qrotius,  and  predicted  his  future  celebrity. 
It  would  be  teoious  to  the  reader  to  enumer- 
ate names  famous  in  the  history  or  the 
schools  of  Holland,  but  litUe  known  beyond 
its  precincts.  One  must  not  be  omitted,  that 
of  Ids  favorite  and  most  attached  disciple, 
Daniel  Heinsius.  Scaliger  interested  him- 
self particularly  in  this  youth,  in  forming 
him  and  in  promoting  his  temporal  interests. 
He  used  his  infiuence  to  obtain  for  him  the 
post  of  librarian,  and  till  the  last  never 
ceased  befriending  him.  Heinsius  repaid 
these  benefits  by  a  devotion  little  short  of 
idolatrous.  Heinsius  never  left  his  side, 
waited  upon  everjr  thing  that  fell  from  his 
lips,  watcned  by  his  death-bed,  received  his 
last  words,  and  edited  his  Remains.  He  was 
never  with  Scaliger,  he  said — and  he  was 
with  him  daily — ^withqut  feeling  the  inspir- 
ing infiuence  of  his  mental  energy.  Hein- 
sius had  made  notes  of  his  **  Table-Talk ; " 
but  they  are  unfortunately  lost.  From  so 
accomphshed  a  note-taker  thev  would  have 
been,  doubtless,  of  superior  value  to  the  col- 
lection of  the  two  Vassans  which  we  have. 
Dr.  Bemays  thinks  that  the  infiated  language 
which  Heinsius  and  others  of  the  Leyden 
circle  used  in  speaking  of  their  patron  saint, 
provoked,  in  the  way  of  reaction,  the  abuse 
which  was  lavished  upon  Scaliger.  It  may 
have  helped  to  give  it  currency;  as,  no 
doubt,  the  circulation  of  the  ponsent  sar- 
casms which  Scaliger  threw  about  him  upon 
pretentious  ignorance  aroused  a  vast  amount 
of  personal  animosity^  against  him.  Never, 
pernaps,  has  any  one  in  the  history  of  letters 
wielded  such  a  power  over  reputations  as 
Joseph  Scaliger,  from  fas  throne  at  Leyden. 
It  cannot  be  said  that  he  is  unwilling  to 
praise,  where  there  is  room  for  it.  But  his 
standard  of  attainment  is  a  lofty  one.  Him- 
self at  the  top  of  knowledge,  he  surveyed 
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from  that  eminence  the  -attempts  of  others, 
and  measured  exactly  the  degree  in  which 
they  approximated  to  success.  He  neveT 
tramples  upon  modest  and  unassuming  merit, 
however  imperfect  its  attempts.  What  he 
cannot  stomach  is  presumptuous  dogmatism, 
ignorant  what  it  is  to  know.  This  class  of 
writers,  always  a  large  one,  hopeless  of  cor- 
rupting or  softening  their  inexorahle  critic, 
had  no  resource  but  to  combine  against  him. 
But  it  was  not  from  them  that  the  envenomed 
hostilitv  proceeded  which  broke  in  a  storm 
upon  the  last  ten  years  of  Scaligcr's  life. 
Ine  provocative  lay  much  deeper :  if  lay  in 
the  attitude  which,  as  a  critic,  Scaligcr  n%d 
taken  up  towards  the  documentary  evidence 
on  which  the  Catholic  controversiausts  rested 
their  case,  and  in  the  irretrivable  overthroTF 
by  him  or  the  credit  of  the  Jesuits  as  ex- 
pounders of  antiquity,  classical  or  ecclesias- 
tical. They  were  sunk  past  recovery  by  the 
fair  weapons  of  learning  and  argument.  It 
only  remained  for  them,  bv  a  combined  and 
systematic  assault  upon  the  individual,  to 
attempt  to  counterbalance  that  supremacy 
which  his  powers  and  knowledge  nad,  hy 
this  time,  secured  to  the  Protestant  cause. 
The  danger  to  the  Church,  which  could  not 
he  parried  upon  the  open  field  o(  erudition 
and  critical  debate,  might  he  averted  by  the 
moral  assassination  of  the  Protestant  cham- 
pion. 

In  the  history  of  the  "  Society  of  Jesus," 
its  second  period  is  marked  hy  a  desperate 
effort  to  obtain  possession  of  the  region  of 
letters  and  learning,  in  the  same  way  as  it 
had,  in  its  first  period,  conquered  that  of  re- 
ligious sentiment.  In  the  first  half  century 
ol  its  existence— 1540-1590 — ^it  had  almost 
monopolized  the  reputation  of  sanctity,  of 
the  skill  to  handle  tne  tender  conscience,  to 
sound  the  depths  of  casuistry.  It  had  gained 
for  the  Church  a  complete  triumph  ^pon  the 
purely  religious  and  aevotional  ground.  In 
the  Middle  Ages  a  triumph  here  would  have 
heen  enough.  There  was  then  no  other  pub- 
lic opinion  or  common  feeling.  But  in  the 
sixteenth  century  this  was  no  longer  the  case. 
The  mind  of  Europe  was  awakened.  He 
who  would  rule  opinion  now  must  show  not 
merely  credentials  of  his  piety,  but  proof  of 
his  knowledge.  The  women  and  the  igno- 
rant— ^both  very  important  conquests—had 
been  recovered  through  the  confessional  and 
the  pulpit  But  there  remained  to  he  sub- 
dued this  new,  hitherto  unknown,  element 
of  public  opinion.  The  Jesuits  were  not 
daunted  by  the  formidable  nature  of  their 
novel  enemy,  though  Church-history  sup- 
plied them  with  no  precedent  to  guide  their 
tactics.  They  saw  the  strength  which  the 
Ileformation  derived  from  possessing  all  the 
leaders  of  the  new  school  of  Classical  and 


Oriental  Philology.  Elegant  Latin  writixi^ 
was  no  longer  enough.  New  lines  of  inqnuy 
and  research  were  being  opened  up,  and  men. 
had  no  longer  the  same  ear  for  polished  ver* 
sification  and  sounding  oratorical  periods. 
The  philologers  must  be  converted,  and  their 
dangerous  researches  stopped  or  diverted. 
The  society  itself,  too,  must  breed  its  own 
philologians,  and  set  up  criticism  in  order 
to  defend  the  ecclesiastical  traditions.  In 
one  part  of  this  tactic  they  had  tolerable  suc- 
cess. Muretus  and  Lipsius  were  carried  over 
in  triumph.  Of  Casaubon  they  had  strox^ 
hopes.  JBut  Scaliger?  He  was  known  to 
be  as  immovable  in  his  Protestant  faith,  as 
he  was  invincible  in  the  field  of  criddsm  and 
knowledge  of  anti(juity.  As  long  as. this 
Achilles  remained  in  the  Protestant  camp^ 
his  single  arm  secured  the  victory  to  his 
party.  There  was  but  one  resource — trrai^ 
nicide.  The  knife  of  the  bravo  might*  take 
off  the  captain  who  coidd  not  be  worsted  in 
the  field.  The  pen  of  the  slanderer  migh:! 
write  down  the  archcritic,  whom  it  was  im- 
possible to  foil  at  his  own  weapons.  The 
whole  learning  of  the  Jesuit  schools  eould 
not  vindicate  the  integrity  of  .the  false  De- 
cretals, or  prove  the  works  of  Dionysius  to 
be  the  production  of  the  convert  of  St.  Paid, 
but  persevering  calumny  mi^ht  silence  those 
who  dared  to  indmate  the  imposture  which 
fa^d  been  so  long  palmed  off  upon  the  world. 

In  this  spirit  the  Jesuits  entered  the  ter- 
ritory of  letters.  Their  efforts  were  but  too 
successful.  They  clouded  the  serenity  of  Scal- 
iger's  declining  years,  and  have  hung  an  air 
of  doubt  round  his  character  with  posterity. 
Where  opinion  has  to  be  acted  upon,  truth,  H 
is  often  taken  for  granted,  will  in  the  end  pre- 
vail. Not  always,  nor  without  drawback. 
No  individual,  however  superior,  can  fights 
party,  even  in  the  cause  of  truth.  Even  Acfail- 
ies  must  have  his  Myrmidons.  Nor  did  thft 
Jesuits  merely  succeed  in  damaging  the  ii»> 
dividuak  They  struck  a  heavy  blow  st  an- 
cient learning,  by  introducing  into  it  thai 
spirit  of  personal  polemic  of  which  it  nerer 
nd  itaelf  during  the  whole  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  They  not  merely  effectually  dis- 
guised the  dereat  of  the  Roman  controver- 
sialists in  a  cloud  of  scurrilous  personalities., 
but  they  created  an  aversion  to  philological 
studies,  lowered  their  credit,  and  broke  up 
the  alliance  which  had  in  the  outset  been  so 
happily  formed  between  honest  research  and 
the  Reformed  doctrines. 

The  signal  of  battle  seems  to  have  been 
given  somewhere  about  the  first  year  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  Scaliger's  withdrawal 
from  France  had  relieved  him  from  the  local 
entanglements  and  hatreds  of  his  own  -cooi^ 
try,  only  to  expose  him  to  a  wider  sphere  of 
religious  .anipiosity.    It  is  remarkable  that 
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none  of  his  assailants  were  French.  From 
whatever  cause  this  proceeded,  it  was  not 
from  any  lurking  sympathy.  Neither  then 
nor  since  have  his  Catholic  fellow-country- 
men shown  any  remorse  for  having  exiled 
their  illustrious  compatriot,  or  made  any  at- 
tempt to  ^^reclamer**  him  as  their  own. 
Flanders  and  Germany  were  the  positions 
from  which  the  Jesuit  guns  were  pointed 
against  Leyden.  At  Antwerp,  Louvain,  and 
Mainz,  they  had  establishments  for  training 
their.literary  banditti.  Here  renegades  from 
Protestantism  were  received,  and  were  es- 
pecially welcome  if  thoj  could  bring  contri- 
Dutions  of  scandal  against  their  old  associ- 
ates. Ilavin^  lived  with  the  Protestants, 
they  knew  their  friends'  weak  points  ;'  ruined 
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of  the  volume,  DruSius,  professor  of  Hebrew 
at  Franeker.  In  this  epistle,  written  in  a 
vein  of  caustic  humor,  in  which  Scaliger  has 
never  been  surpassed,  he  throws  down  his 
challenge  to  the  whole  Order:  "Till  now 
he  had  kept  silence  under  their  provocations. 
If  the  offence  were  repeated  he  should  not 
take  it  so  quietly  in  future."  Friend  and 
foe  felt  that  this  epistle  was  a  declaration  of 
war.  The  Heidelberg  Caivinists  congrat- 
ulated themselves  upon  this  out-spc^eenness; 
and  the  Jesuits  no  longer  delayed  the  pro- 
duction of  iheh  heavy  artillei-y.  In  1605 
Carolus  Scribonius,  rector  of  the  Jesuit  Col- 
lege at  Antwerp,  produced  the  "Amphi- 
theatrum  Honoris."  The  "  Amphitheatre  " 
is  not  directed  against  Scaliger  only ;  it  in- 


in  character  themselves  the^  were  zealous  to  dudes  the  Caivinists  generally.    It  is  diffl- 


ruin  others.  If  an  imputation  could  not  be 
made  to  look  plausible,  it  could  be  made  to 
look  black ;  quantity  was  not  stinted ;  they 
were  laid  on,  says  Scaliger,  **  by  the  wagon 
load."  Martin  Delrio,  who  had  taught  at 
Li^ge  and  Louvain  in  Scaliger's  neighbor- 
hood, but  was  now  removed  to  Qrlitz— one  of 
the  Jesuit  strongholds  for  the  blockade  of 
Germany — opened  the  game  in  1601.  Del- 
rio's  language  is  comparatively  decent.  It 
is  a  noisy  lament  over  Scaliger  as  a  blas- 
phemer and  contemner  pf  the  "  authority 
of  the  Church,"  in  denying  the  genuineness 
of  the  writings  of  Dionysius,  and  in  having 
affirmed  that  monarchism  was  unknown  in  the 
Apostolic  age.  He  goes  on  to  a  personal  de- 
scription of  Scaliger,  offensive  and  insulting, 
but  not  wholly  untrue ;  a  caricature  rather 
than  a  libel.  Delrio,  in  fact,  was  only  a 
light  skirmisher  put  forward  to  draw  Scali- 
ger*s  fire.  But  it  would  not  do.  The  man 
was  too  inconsiderable.  Scaliger  took  no 
notice,  or  awarded  him  only  a  conversa- 
tional sarcasm. 

The  trenches,  were,  therefore,  <^ned  on 
a  new  quarter.  Scaliger  had  that  feeling 
for  his  llebrew  attainments  which  we  often 


cult  to  give  the  English  reader  any  idea  of 
this  production.  It  must  suffice  to  say  that 
it  is  one  of  the  most  shamelessly  beastly 
books  which  have  ever  disgraced  the  print- 
ing press.  The  leading  characters  among 
the  Keformed  are  brought  up  one  after  an- 
other, and  the  most  filthy  imputations  al- 
leged against  them,  without  the  smallest 
evidence,  or  thb  pretence  of  it.  Even  the 
titles  of  its  chapters  could  not  be  reproduced 
in  these  yages.  In  any  moral  condition  of 
society  the  compiler  of  such  a  mass  of  or- 
dure would  have  been  driven  firom  among 
men  as  a  pollution  of  his  species.  But  fifty 
years  of  Jestdt  reaction  had  told  terribly  on 
the  moral  sense  of  Europe.  Scribonius  was 
a  defender  of  the  Churcn,  that  was  enough. 
The  "Amphitheatre"  speedily  reached  a 
second  edition,  to  which  a  new  part  was 
added,  spiced  with  fresh  turpitudes,  and  a 
special  cnapter  on  Scaliger.  Nothing  givea 
a  more  shocking  impression  of  the  depravity 
of  party-spirit  in  those  times  than  the  hearty 
reception  given  to  this  infamous  production. 
It  has  not  a  single  redeeming  pomt ;  neither 
wit,  eloquence,  piquant  scandal,  nor  plausi- 
bility of  imputation.    It  is  a  cesspool  of 


is  not  exactly  our  strongest.  His  reputation 
as  an  Orientalist  was  a  tender  pmnt  with 
him.  Serarius,  a  Jesuit  of  Mainz,  who  had 
some  skill  in  Hebrew,  was  set  on  with  this 
bait.  They  printed  for  him  at  their  press 
in  Mainz  a  book  on  "The  Three  Jewish 
Sects"  {Trih<ar€sum)f  in  which,  quite  by 
the  way,  some  of  the  Hebrew  criticisms  in 
the  "  l>e  Emendatione"  were  called  in  ques- 
tion, but  without  violating  the  received 
courtesies  of  controversy.  Scaliger  could 
not  resist  the  temptation.  Though  not  re- 
plying himself,  he  appended  to  a  friend's 
reply  to  the  book  a  contemptuously-savage 
demolition  of  Serarius ;  and,  finding  his  hand 
in,  he  could  not  refrain  from  a  oastigation 


have  for  that  point  which  we  are  conscious .  ffith,  in  whicn  sectarian  hate  and  an  impure 


imagination  do  not  seek  to  disguise  them- 
selves by  any  arts  of  composition.  Good 
men  were  aghast,  and  recoiled  from  this 
"Amphitheatre  of  Horror  ;"  but  the  Catholic 
public  applauded;  and  where  an  attempt 
was  made  to  get  tiie  sale  of  the  book  pro- 
hibited in  France,  Henry  IV.  interfered  in 
its  favor,  and  sent  the  author  a  message  of 
encouragement,  and  letters  of  naturalization 
as  a  citizen. 

In  1607  the  Jesuits  followed  up  this  first 
success  by  a  second.  The  "  Ampnitheatre" 
had  thrown  dirt  upon  the  whole  Protestant 
body  promiscuously,  and  only  in  the  second 
edition  had  a  point  been  made  against  Scal- 
iger in  particular.    He  was  now  made  the 


of  Delrio  by  the  way.    More  important  was  I  subject  of  a  companion  volume,  devoted  en- 
an  epistle  addressed  to  the  friendly  editor  tirdy  to  himself^  his  personal  historyi  and 
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character.    The  <*  Supposititious  Scalig^er^ 
{Sccdiger  EypoboUmceus)  of  Caspar  Sciop- 
pius»  is  a  thick  quarto  of  four  hundred  pages, 
in  inrhich  all  the  slander  and  gossip  about 
Scaliger  and  his  family  which  could  be  raked 
togemer  in  the  Jesuit  colleges  in  Italy  and 
Germany  is  retailed  as  matter  of  fact.    But 
instead  of  the  obscure  style  and  clumsy  com- 
position of  the  "Amphitheatre,"  the  "  Sup- 
posititious Scaliger  **  is  set  off  by  all  the  arts 
of  an  accomplished  rhetorician.    Scioppius 
was  a  master  of  Latin  style ;  he  wields,  with 
a  force  and  nerve  not  inferior  to  Scaliger*s 
own,  a  precise  and  pungent  diction, — a  ter- 
rible weapon  in  sucn  a  warfare  and  in  the 
hands  of  such  an  adversary,  reckless  of  truth 
and  only  intent  upon  wotmcUng  his  opponent. 
We  seem  to  see  the  steel  of  the  assassin 
gbam  cold  and  keen  in  the  moonlight,  as  he 
withdraws  it  again  and  again  to  repeat  his 
blow  and  make  sure  of  his  victim.    A  more 
judicious  selection  of  a  champion  the  Jesuits 
could  not  have  made.    No  stronger  proof 
can  be  given  of  the  impression  produced 
by  this  'powerful  Philippic,  dedicated  to  the 
defamation  of  an  individual,  than  that  it  has 
been  the  source  from  which  the  biography 
of  Scaliger,  as  it  now  stands  in  our  bio- 
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graphical  collections,  has  mainly  flowed. 
Bucn  is  the  power  of  style!  The  Jesuits, 
in  their  most  sanguine  dreams,  could  never 
have  hoped  that  the  pure  fictions  of  Sciop- 
pius would  establish  uiemselves  throughout 
the  literarjr  world  as  the  genuine  tradition 
of  the  family  history  of  the  Scaligers. 

Scaliger  was  in  his  sixty-seventh  year  when 
this  terrible  blow  was  dealt  him.  He  might 
well  reel  under  the  shock.  A  man  of  irre- 
proachable purity  of  morals,  of  religious  hab- 
its, who  had  devoted  every  hour  of  his  life 
.  to  the  pursuit  of  knowledge,  and  had  done 
more  than  anv  Hving  man  to  dignify  the  pur- 
suits which  all  men  agreed  to  honor,  might 
at  least  have  thought  he  had  earned  a  peace- 
ful if  not  an  honored  old  age.  And  this  was 
what  it  was  come  to !  As  the  reward  of  his 
toil,  himself  and  his  ancestry  were  held  up 

id 


to  the  execration  pr  ridicule  of  the  world,  an 
the  world  received  the  portrait  with  rapture. 
In  denying  his  descent,  the  Jesiuts  had  found 
out  the  heel  of  Achilles.  Upon  his  belief  in 
his  noble  blood  his  whole  attitude  and  de- 
meanor in  the  world  had  been  founded.  If 
his  intellect  had  broken  the  bonds  of  opinion 
and  enjoyed  a  freer  scope  and  ampler  range 
than  that  of  ordinary  scholars,  it  was  because 
he  had  started  with  a  consciousness  of  being 
the  peer  of  the  best  and  noblest  in  Europe. 
His  princely  birth  was  but  the  other  side  of 
bis  princely  genius.  He  had  sought  and  won 
this  principsuity  in  letters  as  some  small  com- 
pensation for  the  territorial  principality  of 
which  his  forefathers  had  been  robbed.    He 


had  cherished,  in  this  inward  persuaaioa,  & 
sensitive,  even  irritabU,  love  of  truth,  whick 
had  made  him  abhor  disguise  and  scorn  pru- 
dence, and  now  he  found  himself  exhibited 
to  the  world  as  an  impostor  and  a  cheat.  A 
sudden  revolution  had  shaken  the  fbonda- 
tions  of  his  authority.  The  proud  fabric  of 
his  reputation  was  dashed  to  the  ^ound 
amid  the  jubilant  exultations  of  enemies  and 
the  cold  condolence  of  friends.  He  was 
alone.  Upon  his  single  head  was  discharged 
all  the  venom  of  a  triumpl^nt  party.  The 
triumph,  too,  was  not  over  himself,  but  OTcr 
science  and  learning,  and  over  Scaliger  as 
their  representative.  On  every  side  the  work 
of  the  Keformation  was  being  undone.  A 
torrent  of  fanatical  passion  had  set  in,  and 
was  sweeping  away  all  that  the  human  Intel* 
lect  had  for  nearly  a  century  been  so  labori- 
ously constructing.  It  was  time  for  him  to 
go  I  his  life  had  been  lived  in  vain.  Put 
awav  the  '*  Thesaurus  Temporum ! "  What 
are  honor,  truth,  virtue,  science  F — ^A  dream. 
The  Jesuits  are  masters  of  the  world. 

Eecbvered  from  his  first  constematiant 
Scaliger  thought  it  necessary  to  reply^  to 
Scioppius'  libel,  though  he  had  not  noticed 
the  '<  Amphitheatre."  His  '*  Ck>nfutatio  Fa- 
buhe  Burdonum,"  published  in  his  sixtj- 
eighthyear,  is  one  ca  the  most  vigorous  spec- 
imens of  Scaliger's  unrivalled  Latin  styla. 
For  the  general  reader  this  Httle  tract  is  the 
most  attractive  of  any  thii}^  which  he  has  lefL 
It  is  overflowing  with  spirit  and  power,  with 
historical  knowledge  and  Uterary  albwon. 
As  a  refutation  of  Sdoppus  it  is  most  coBk- 
plete ;  but  it  had  no  success  with  the  pub- 
lic. An  answer  never  has.  It  is  the  privi- 
lege of  slander  that  it  does  not  admit  of  being 
removed,  but  attains  its  end  by  being  ut- 
tered. Casaubon,  indeed,  was  hearty  and 
sympathetic;  Heinsius  was  convinced i  bat 
the  world  regarded  the  sympathy  of  the  de- 
voted Casaubon  as  little  as  the  indi^natioii 
of  the  Leyden  students.  It  was  gratified  to 
see  Scalij^er  humbled^  and  it  would  not  hear 
of  any  thing  that  might  abate  its  gratification. 
He  was  made  to  feel  the  truth  of  what  be 
had  once  saidt  **  Nunquam  major  est  vis  oal- 
umnis  quam  in  caus4  optimi."  All  conso- 
lation and  support  must  be  looked  for  widiin. 
The  considerations  he  had  himself,  some 
eight  years  before,  offered  to  a  firiend  under 
a  somewhat  parallel  infliction  show  the  di- 
rection his  thoughts  would  take  in  his  own 
case.  Thus  he  writes  to  John  Casel,  in 
1600:^ 


"Ton  mast  remember  how  envy  waits  on 
merit  as  inseparably  as  shadow  on  body.  Yoa 
would  not  be  the  object  of  this  cnmltv  if  yoa  had 
not  thus  desen-cd  it.  I  cannot  recall  any  person 
of  worth  I  h^ .  0  ever  known  who  has  not  at  some 
time  or  other  been  the  vicUm  of  these  oiakvo- 
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lent  passions,  unless  by  studiously  dissembling 
his  gifts,  and  painfally  conforming  to  the  fashion 
cf  living  ond  thinking  of  those  around.  But  if 
you  cannot  escape  envy  you  may  vanc^uish  it : 
envy,  itself,  I  mean,  not  the  envious,  which  is  but 
a  poor  triumph.  Gifts  of  intellect  and  acquire- 
ments of  learning  are  worth  little  if  they  do  not 
furnish  the  soul  with  resources  to  meet  the  spite 
they  excite.  Per/er  itaque  et  obdura.  I  am  well 
acquainted  with  this  sort  of  men,  and  am  indeed 
daily  exposed  to  their  assaults.  I  can,  however, 
afford  to  laugh  ot  their  stupid  malignity,  and 
despise  their  rage ;  and  sustain  myself  by  a  good 
.  conscience  and  lofty  purpose." 

If  victory  is  not  always  granted  us,  we  are 
sure  of  release.  That  hour  was  V^ry  near 
at  hand.  The  "  Confutatio,  '*  which  robbed 
better  work  of  some  valuable  hours,  was  fin- 
isbed  in  July,  1608.  In  October  he  began  to 
feel  symptoms,  the  meaning  of  which  he  well 
understood.  The  physicians  who  attended 
him  complained  of  the  difficulty  of  prescrib- 
iog  for  one  who  was  too  well  acquainted  with 
the  pharmacopoeia  and  the  power  of  drugs. 
For  two  montos  it  amountea  to  little  more 
than  a  sense  of  uneasiness,  against  ^hich  he 
struggled  as  well  as  his  strength  permitted. 
He  did  not  intermit  his  usud  reading;  he 
could  take  hard!  V  any  food,  and  his  body  was 
reduced  to  the  fast  stage  of  emaciation,  but 
his  mind  was  as  vigorous  as  ever — "  vigilant," 
says  Ileinsins,  "like  a  soldier  at  his  post." 
Up  to  the  very  last  he  was  correcting  JPoly- 
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bins,  and  had  drawn  a  sketch  of  the  pilum 
from  the  description  of  that  weapon  in  Lip- 
sius*  **  De  Re  MiUtari."  About  Christmas 
he  took  to  his  bed ;  dropsy  had  declared  it- 
self :J — 

"  I  came  to  him  one  morning," — this  is  Hein- 
sius'  narrative, — *'  and  asked  him  how  he  felt. 
'  My  son,'  he  answered,  'you see  me  in  extremis. 
I  cannot  anv  longer  bear  up  against  the  distress 
I  suffer.  My  body  is  worn  out  by  lying  here  and 
by  the  stress  of  my  malady.  My  mind  is  as  ac- 
tive as  ever.  If  my  enemies  could  see  me  now, 
they  would  say  it  is  the  judgment  of  God  upon 
me.  You  know  how  thev  have  said  it  of  others. 
But  you  can  testify  to  wnat  you  have  seen.  Go 
on  as  you  have  begun.  Watch  over  the  memory 
of  him  who  has  loved  thee  tenderly.  God,  I  can- 
not doubt  it,  has  thee  in  bis  favor.  He  will  con- 
tinue to  do  so  ;  do  thou  only  acknowledge  that 
all  thou  hast  is  from  him.  be  not  ostentatious 
of  thy  gifts ;  they  will  shine  all  the  brighter. 
Whatever  thou  dost,  shun  arrogance  and  a 
haughty  temper.  Never  do  aught  against  thy 
inward  convictions  for  the  sake  of  adavnce- 
ment  Whatsoever  is  in  thee  is  God's  alone. 
Dear  son  I  thy  ScaUger  is  leaving  thee  I ' 
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On  the  21st  of  January,  1609,  at  four  in 
the  morning,  ho  fell  asleep  in  Heinsius'  arms. 
The  aspiring  spirit  ascended  before  the  Infi- 
nite. The  most  richly-stored  intellect  which 
ever  spent  itself  in  acquiring  knowledge  was 
in  the  presence  of  the  Omniscient. 


CoTBftDALs's  Bible. — ^Lowirdes  says  that 
there  are  onfy  two  perfect  copies  of  this  Bible : 
one  in  the  British  Museum,  the  other  in  the  li- 
brary of  Lord  Jersey.  I,  therefore,  send  you  the 
enclosed  cutting  from  the  Southan  Times  of  last 
December,  as  some  of  your  readers  may  probably 
be  glad  to  know  that  another  perfect  copy  of  Cov- 
erdale's  Bible  has  been  discovered : — 

"Interestiko  Discovert. — ^A  few  days 
ago,  as  some  workmen  were  pulling  down  an 
old  building  formerl;^  used  as  a  glebcKbouse,  and 
lately  in  the  occupation  of  Mr.  William  Eagles, 
of  Willscot,  Oxon,  they  came  upon  a  closet  or 
oratory,  which  had  been  bricked  up,  and  the  wall 
wainscoted^  to  accord  with  the  panelling  of  the 
room,  of  which  it  formed  a  part.  This  closet 
contained  about  fifty  volumes,  probably  con- 
cealed therein  during  the  early  days  of  the  Ref- 
ormation, to  evade  the  penalties  attendant  on 
the  possession  of  prohibited  books,  and  consisted 


chiefly  of  works  of  controversial  theology,  but 
including  a  copy  of  the  first  edition  of  the  com- 
plete English  Bible,  printed  in  1535,  commonly 
called  OmerdMs  Bible,  which  was  in  perfect 
condition.  Another  of  the  books  is  entitled, 
Adnumition  to  the  Faithful  in  England,  by  John 
Knox,  bearing  tlie  date  1554." 
^Note$  and  Queries.  W.  H.  W.  T. 


Provebbtal  Satikos. — Can  you  throw  anjr 
light  upon  the  fbllowing  rather  mysterious  simi- 
lies : — 

1.  ''As  drunk  as  Chloe." 

[This  probably  refers  to  the  lady  so  often  men- 
tioned in  Prior's  Poemt,  who  was  notorious  for 
her  bibacions  habits.] 

2.  "  As  mad  as  a  hatter." 

They  appear  to  be  quotations  from  or  refer- 
ences to,  some  play  or  novel  of  a  past  age. 
— Aotes  and  Qiuriei,  W.  £. 
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From  Bentley's  Miscellany. 
THE  CLONMEL  TRAGEDY. 

▲  TBUS  BTOBT. 

**"We  see  the  gronnd  whereon  those  woes  do  lie, 
But  ttio  true  groand  of  all  these  piteoas  woes 
We  cannot  without  circumstance  descry. 

— Romeo  and  Juliet. 

Of  the  character  and  nature  of  Irish  mur- 
der we  have  many  essays  written,  and  mani- 
fold are  the  leading  articles  in  the  Times 
especially,  and  in  other  publications  occasion- 
alfy,  denouncing  it,  commenting  on  its  hor- 
rors, and  dilating  upon  the  extensive  agency 
in  organizing  crime  which  exists  in  the  coun- 
try wnere  it  is  dominant.  I  would  address 
myself  to  those  who  read  these  talented  dhd 
gifted  productions,  who  weigh  the  cogency 
of  their  arguments,  and  who  accede  to  the 
truth  of  their  corollaries.  I  would  solicit 
their  attention  to  the  details  of  a  fact  which 
came  before  my  own  notice,  and  which  lives 
in  my  memorv  recorded  as  one  of  those 
incidents  which  time,  changes  of  scene,  or 
events  of  more  importance  intervening,  could 
never  serve  to  obliterate  from  it.  It  is  not 
a  statement  treating  of  the  agrarian  crime 
which  so  often  has  shown  itself  in  that  un- 
happy country;  it  is  not  the  narrative  of 
deeds  which  were  the  impassioned  result  of 
an  injured  and  infuriated  tenent  being  goaded 
to  frenzy  by  a  cruel  and  tyrannizing  land- 
lord ;  it  IS  not  the  story  of  the  effect  which 
designing  and  delusive  priestcraft  had  pro- 
duced by  working  on  the  impulsive  passions 
of  men  who  were  sunk  in  barbaric  ignorance 
or  brutalizing  superstition ;  it  is  the  **  round 
unvarnished  tale,'**  treating  of  what  happened 
subsequent  to  an  event  of  a  commonplace 
.  kind.  It  was  very  many  years  ago  that  I 
was  stationed  with  my  regiment  in  the  town 
of  Clonmcl,  in  Ireland.  Of  all  the  young 
officers  which  then  belonged  tp  the  corps,^ 
there  was  not  one,  in  personal  appearance, 
talent,  or  gaycty  of  manner,  could  match 
with  the  youthful  Frederick  Clany.  His 
fortune  was  ample,  and  his  liveliness  of  tem- 
per, undaunted  spirit  and  pleasantry,  ren- 
dered him  a  universal  favorite  with  his 
brother  officers,  and  a  guest  whose  society 
was  much  courted  by  all  the  gentry  witn 
whom  he  came  in  contact.  In  stature  he 
was  above  the  middle  height,  and  his  frame 
was  both  athletic  and  gracefuL  At  the  pe- 
riod I  speak  of  his  age  was  twenty-two,  and 
there  were  few  indeed  who  could  excel  him 
in  feats  of  agility  and  strength ;  his  counte- 
nance had  the  promise  of  openness  and  gen- 
erosity ,•  that  ruddy  hue  of  health  and  glow 
of  youthful  exuberance  of  spirit,  and  that 
faultless  symmetry  of  features,  wluch  tended 
to  prepossess  the  minds  of  all  that  he  was 
thrown  in  comply  with — ^most  especially 


the  fair  sex — and  to  elicit  the  truth  so  often 
advanced  by  many  writers,  that  **a  good 
face  is  a  good  letter  of  introducticm.''  I  caa 
fancy  him  now  before  me,  his  jocund  laugh, 
his  ready  wit,  his  prompt  and  energetic  lan- 
guage, his  facility  of  investing  all  subjects, 
whether  refined  or  sportsmanlike,  whether 
of  the  school  or  of  the  stable,  whether  int^ 
lectual  or  material,  with  the  interest  whi^ 
passion  and  earnestness  can  give  them. 
Could  it,  then,  be  a  matter  of  surprise  that 
such  a  being  should  succeed  in  winning  upom 
the  affections  of  a  ^oung  and  artless  femiueP 
Of  all  the  temptations  which  the  the  tempter 
has  arrayed  as  the  most  fascinating  lure  to 
lead  the  youth  of  sanguine  temperament  to 
sin  and  to  transgression,  love  presents  the 
most  engaging  appearance ;  of  all  the  charms 
that  fancy  could  present  to  the  gay  and  ar* 
dent  temperament,  the  presence  of  beauty 
was  the  most  powerful  to  inff|ience  the  taste 
and  to  control  the  actions. 

There  was  a  young  female,  a  Quakeress, 
who  resided  in  the  town  at  the  house  of  her 
father,  and,  as  is  usual  with  the  persons  of 
that  persuasion,  he  was  engaged  in  business. 
His  shop  was  ^the  usual  resort  for  purchas- 
ers of  haberdasher}'  and  fancy  articles ;  it 
was  much  frequented,  and  the  officers, 
amongst  others,  used  to  go  thither,  as  well 
from  idleness  as  from  the  attraction  whidi 
the  graces  of  the  young  person  who  presided 
at  the  counter  presented — and  she  was  one 
of  the  fairest  and  loveliest  specimens  of  yonth 
and  beauty  of  the  age  of  eighteen  that  it  was 
possible  to  conceive--her  figure  tall,  her  iea* 
tures  of  Grecian  mould,  her  face  of  a  eolU 
ness  con^nial  to  the  choicest  of  Guido*s  c<d- 
orings ;  m  look,  voice,  manner,  and  deport- 
ment, she  would  have  well  become  the  scenes 
alloted  for  ladies  in  the  highest  rank  of  lift^ 
and  her  mild,  hazel  eyes  of  bewitching  in- 
nocence in  their  expression,  could  make  one 
quite  forget  all  the  circumstances  of  her  sit- 
uatioil,  and  imagine  that  one  was  in  pres- 
ence of  a  being  whose  sphere  was  to  adorn 
the  drawing-room,  or  move  the  "  cynosure 
of  many  eyes  "  in  the  brilliant  assembly.  The 
extreme  neatness  and  simplicity  of  tne  cos- 
tume which  is  peculiar  to  her  sect,  contrib- 
uted to  render  more  engaging  the  character- 
istics of  beauty  which  nature  had  endowed 
her  with ;  and  amongst  all  the  females  wUlch 
met  the  admiring  glances  of  the  young  and 
gay  in  the  neighborhood,  there  certainly  was 
none  who  shared  them  so  lai^ly  as  the  fair 
Emilia  Graves,  and  her  education  seemed 
far  superior  to  what  one  would  expect  from 
the  daughter  of  a  Quaker  in  a  provindal 
town. 

To  those  who  are  unacquainted  with  the 
style  of  locality  which  comprises  the  idea  of 
an  Irish  town,  it  may  be  necessary  to  say 
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tliat  the  min,  the  dilapidation,  the  dirt,  the 
poverty  of  the  houses,  the  destitution,  the 
naggard  and  reckless  appearance  of  the  half- 
n^ed  inhabitants  of  its  lower  orders,  and 
the  uncouth  and  half-savage  appearance  of 
the  aoi'disant  sentry,  or  squireens,  were 
nmch  more  striking,  and  much  more  un- 
mixed with  the  leaven  of  English  refinement 
and  English  i]teages  at  the  penod  that  I  speak 
of  than  they  are  now.  At  the  time  I  speak 
of,  Clonmel  was  not  an  exception  to  general 
rule,  which  set  down  the  provincial  towns  in 
that  country  as  wretched  in  almost  every 
respect,  and  devoid  of  all  that  could  con- 
tribute to  render  them  the  agreeable  resi- 
dence of  the  gentry,  or  the  home  of  the  re- 
8pectablo«  The  neighborhood  had  its  pleas- 
ant walks  and  romantic  localities,  and  some 
of  these  quite  realized  the  idea  of  what  I 
have  heard  expressed  with  regard  to  Irish 
scenery  as  contrasted  with  English,  the  out- 
line of  it  being  bolder  and  more  romantic 
when  viewed  as  a  landscape  at  a  distance, 
but  much  less  pleasing  in  detail  than  Eng- 
Ush^sc^iery  is  found  to  be.  Of  the  tralks,  I 
think  that  by  the  river  Suir  was  the  pleas- 
antest,  and  afforded  the  most  agreeable 
views  and  greatest  variety.  The  paths,  ly- 
ing close  by  its  deep  and  broad  waters,  are 
wide,  and  extend  in  an  interrupted  course 
north  and  south.  From  Clonmel  to  Carrick- 
on-Suir,  a  distance  of  ten  miles,  the  way  is 
beautifully  diversified  by  high  and  tow  lands, 
villas,  cottages,  and  rorest  scenery,  and 
mountains  in  the  distance,  and  the  bank  of 
the  river  forms  a  margin  wide  enough  for 
many  horsemen  to  ride  abreast  on  it.  By 
these  banks  a  retirement  much  more  pleas- 
ing than  any  pleasure  which  is  to  be  foimd 
in  scenes  of  "painted  pomp,"  can  be  easily 
procured  by  following  the  winding  of  the 
stream  for  a  short  distance  from  the  to.wn  of 
ClonmeL 

Very  shortly  after  Frederick's  arrival  his 
notice  was  arrested  by  the  appearance  of  the 
fair  Quakeress.  Very  many  were  the  occa- 
sions that  he  passed  and  looked  in,  without 
further  4)sten8iblo  obiecf  than  the  purchase 
of  what  the  shop  afforded.  Very  freouent  was 
their  conversation  on  matters  which  their 
mutual  positions  rendered  unimportant — 
and  apparently  on  most  cdtimonptace  sub- 
jects— previous  to  his  taking  an  opportunity 
of  showing  the  interest  which  she  excited  in 
his  mind.  Many  and  many  times  repeated 
also  was  this  beroro  she  even  appeared  to 
notice  it,  more  than  as  the  light  ebullition 
of  a  young  and  impetuous  mind,  or  the  cas- 
ual display  of  a  thoughtless  and  mirth-lov- 
ing spirit.  But  the  pTainspoken  and  homely 
nature  of  the  language  which  those  j)rofes- 
sing  her  creed  were  in  the  habit  of  usmg,  led 
her  to  lend  easy  and  confiding  credence  to 
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any  declaration  which  assumed  the  appear- 
ance of  sincerity,  and  her  mind  had  never 
been  initiated  into  the  artificial  and  deceitful 
plausibility  which  those  long  habituated  to 
the  ways  of  the  world  are  so  well  aware  of; 
so,  when  he  told  her  so  often  that  he  felt  an 
interest  in  her  welfare,  that  he  loved  her,  and 
cared  for  nothing  but  her,  she  began  at  last 
to  suppose  that  these  protestations  were  only 
prelimmaries  to  his  more  serious  intentions, 
and  to  flatter  herself  with  a  belief  that  he 
who  talked  so  much  of^  her  welfare  would 
eventually  take  the  honorable  steps  to  insure 
it.  From  listening  to  approving,  from  al- 
lo^ring  of  private  conversation  to  sanction- 
ing private  interview,  the  gradations  pro- 
ceed in  a  way  most  dangerous  to  the  hopes 
and  the  prospects  oLa  girl  professing  strict 
propriety ;  and  she,  unconsciously  as  it  were, 
was  dragged  into  a  surreptitious  compro- 
mise of  Her  self-respect,  wmch  compromise 
at  ^st  she  would  nave  looked  upon  with 
horror,  but  eventually  she  was  tempted  to 
disregard.  But  further  than  the  lightness  of 
behavior  of*  granting  a  stolen  interview  to 
one  whom  she  fully  believed  was  about  to 
declare  himself  more  openly,  no  individual 
has  ever  laid  to  her  charge,  and  no  breath  of 
disparagement  to  her  virtue  has  ever  ven- 
tured to  mingle  with  the  mention  of  her 
name.  After  some  time  their  ac(^uaintance 
had  become  from  his  frequent  visits,  so  in- 
timate, that  he  used  to  visit  in  the  evenings 
at  her  house,  and  converse  with  her  family. 
These  visits  were,  however,  short,  and  evi- 
dently meant  by  him  as  a  blind  to  lull  her 
suspicions,  and  to  induce  her  sister  to  be- 
lieve all  was  going  on  honorably  and  favor- 
ably to  her  interests.  They  were  also  studi- 
ously timed,  so  as  to  take  place  when  her 
father  was  away  from  home.  That  his  con- 
versation and  his  manners  should  have  been 
highlv  interesting  to  her,  and  that  her  love 
had  become'  of  the  strongest  character,  no 
one  could  possibly  doubt,  and  it  was,  accord- 
ingly, no  matter  of  surprise  that  after  a  pro- 
cess of  time  he  inducea  her  tp  allow  of  tneir 
meeting  together  unknown  to  others,  to  walk 
by  any  of  the  roads  where  they  might  be 
likqly  to  remain  most  unobserved.  The 
road  by  the  river  Suir  was  selected  as  a 
place  the  most  favorable  for  those  interviews, 
and*  many  autumn  evenings  used  they  to 
walk  there,  and  to  converse  on  the  many 
subjects  which  his  art  of  pleasing,  or  his  tal- 
ent of  making  himself  interesting  to  fair 
listeners,  rendered  so  easy  and  familiar  to 
him.  At  first,  the  long  evenings  of  autumn 
rendered  those  walks  a  much  less  formida- 
ble occurrence  to  a  young  female  than  a  noc- 
turnal ramble  would  be,  but  as  the  season 
advanced  and  the  nights  fell  early,  the  neces- 
sity of  meeting  him  at  hours  which  would 
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• 

have  quite  appalled  her  to  have  even  enter- 
tained a  thought  of,  was  urged  by  him,  and 
at  last  consented  to  reluctantly  by  her,  and 
eventually  many  nights  in  the  week  he  used 
to  repair  to  the  bridge  which  lies  at  one  en- 
trance to  the  walk  leading  from  Clonmel  on- 
wards to  Corrick-on-Suir,  and  she  wrapped 
up  in  her  cloak  and  shawl,  used  to  be  also 
sure  to  join  him  there.    As  her  sister  was 
her  confidante  and  attendant  as  far  as  the 
bridge,  her  prog^ress  out  of  the  town  did  not 
alarm  the  suspicion  of  any  of  her  friends 
who  resided  there;  but  after  their  separa- 
tion, and  her  joining  him  for  their  ramble 
together,  some  younfi^  men  belonging  to  the 
town  were  frequently  observed  by  him  to 
mske  their  appearance  suddenly  from  some^ 
turn  of  the  roads  which  Ihranched  from  the 
river-side,  or  sometimes  from  the  fields  on 
the  side    of  the  country  which  they  pass- 
ed as  they  proceeded  aown  the  course  of 
the  road  leading  to  Carrick.    Had  this  oc- 
currence taken  place  only  once  or  twice  it 
would  not  have  caused  them  any  disturb- 
ance ;  but  the  frequency  of  the  interruption, 
and  the  circumstances  of  the  parties  who 
caused  it  following  him  and  Miss  Graves  at 
some  little  distance  as  they  pursued  their 
walk,  irritated  and  annoyed  him  excessively, 
and  caused  her  great  uneasiness.    Who  the 
parties  were,  what  their  object,  and  why  they 
dogged  him  in  this  disagreeable  and  unmanly 
manner,  he  was  totally  unable  to  find  out, 
and  she  was  equally  in  the  dark  on  the  sub- 
ject   It  might  have  been  that  the  men  were 
in  hopes  that  he  would  propitiate  them  by 
^  givin|;  them  some  douceur,  to  insure  their 
permitting  him  and  his  companion  to  proceed 
unobserved ;  or  it  might  have  been,  though 
not  probable,  that  some  jealous  admirer  of 
the  lady  had  watched  the  progress  of  their 
intercourse,  and  taken  steps  to  molest  the 
privacy  of  their  meeting  though  he  could 
not  prevent  its  occurrence.    From  those  who 
were  her  well-wishers,  such  conduct  could 
never  have  arisen ;  and  from  any  enemy  of 
his,  the  secret,  the  dishonest  breaking  in 
upon  his  path,  was  so  contemptible  and  hate- 
ful, that  lew  could  wonder  at  his  rage  in 
finding  himself  so  frequentlv  and  so  un- 
pleasantly harassed.    Of  any  feeling  border- 
ing on  enmitv  which  could  exist  between  her 
and  any  inhabitant  of  the  town,  she  was  to- 
tally unconscious.    But,  notwithstanding  all 
this,  very  seldom  indeed  did  they  proceed 
on  their  walk  without  encountering  the  ap- 
pearance of  some  of  these  young  people. 
At  length  he  was  so  far  exasperated  with 
their  conduct  that  he  resolved  to  inflict  a 
corporal  punishment  upon  the  first  intruder 
who  should  make  his  appearance ;  and,  pre- 
vious to  his  leaving  his  quarters  for  the  in- 
tention of  joining  Iniss  Graves,  he  one  even- 


ing armed  himself  with  a  cud^l,  for  the 
purpose  of  putting  this  design  into  execu- 
tion.   He  was  not  at  all  the  sort  of  person 
who  pursues  the  path  of  pleasure  in  secret, 
and  prudentially  avoids  tne  publicity  which 
sometimes  is  fatal  to  the  object  he  wishes  to 
attain ;  he,  on  the  contrarv,  with  a  confidence 
of  spirit  and  buoyancy  ot  mind  <k>ngemal  to 
ardent  temperaments,  and  common  to  those 
possessed  of  peculiarly  fine  personal  appear- 
ance, was  frequentlv  in  the  habit  of  alluding 
to  his  pursuits  and  contemplated  exploits^ 
and  he  often  mentioned  to  his  youi^  mends 
— the  officers  of  the  re^ment  which  he  be- 
longed to— the  various  orcumstances  attend- 
ing this  afiair.    He  told  them  of  the  annoy- 
ance experienced  from  the  unknown  parties, 
and  from  one  of  them  he  borrowed  the  stick 
with  which  he  was  armed  on  the  occasion 
I  speak  of.    His  air,  his  manner,  his  atti- 
tude, the  confident  words,  the  oaths,  the  ex- 
position of  his  disgust  at  the  baseness,  the 
meanness,  the  cowardice  of  the  parties  who 
thus  dogged  him,  and  his  frequent  reiteif^- 
tion  of  tho  assertion  that  he  would  treat 
them  as  they  deserved,  are  now  as  vividly 
impressed  on  my  mind  as  though  they  had 
appeared  before  my  view  yesterday.    I  do 
not  coin  it  from  my  fancy,  it  passed  before 
my  eyes.    What  morals,  what  lessons,  what 
warning  do  the  numerous  events  which  we 
meet  with  in  our  career  through  life  afibrd  to 
point  us  to  what  Scripture  and  truth  incul- 
cate as  errors  and  snares  to  be  avoided,  and 
delusions  of  Satan  to  be  shunned !    If  we 
would  look  around  us,  or  recollect  what  has 
passed  to  our  knowledge,  there  is  much,  very 
much,  to  corroborate  tne  truth,  **  Boast  not 
thyself  of  to-morrow,  for  thou  knowest  not 
what  a  day  may  bring  forth."    And  many 
are  the  instances  of  a  headlong  course  of 
vice  being  arrested  by  Him  who  holds  the 
weaving  of  our  earthlv  thread  of  life  at  His 
own  disposal,  and  whose  almighty  decree 
ofttimes  wills  it  that 

"        gnr  pleasant  vices 
Make  instraments  to  scoarge  us." 

He  proceeded  then,  in  the  highest  lest  of 

food  spirits,  to  the  appointment  which  he 
ad  made  to  me#  the  young  lady  at  the 
bridge.  On  his  approach,  she,  according  to 
her  custom,  parted  m>m  her  sister  and  joined 
him.  Her  only  sister  was  her  sole  friend 
and  counsellor.  She  had  not  trusted  to  her 
mother  early  in  the  transaction,  and  was, 
consequently,  deprived  of  the  comfort  which 
the  admonition  and  guidance  of  one  more 
elderly  and  nearly  alued  to  her  could  have 
at  first  given  her.  Afterwards,  as  the  mat- 
ter began  to  be  more  serious,  shame  pre- 
vented her  from  opening  her  heart  to  her 
mother,  and  thus  the  first  step  of  transgree- 
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aion  led  to  consequences  which  she  never 
could  have  contemplated.  ^  Under  pretence 
of  visiting  a  relative,  her  sister  ana  herself 
used  to  leave  the  paternal  roof,  and  the  in- 
terview which  tooK  place  between  her  and 
Toung  Mr.  Clany  did  not  ever  last  very  long } 
Dut  while  they  were  engaged  t<M;ether,  her 
sister  used  to  go  to  the  nouse  of  their  rela- 
tive, and  return  from  thence  in  time  to  meet 
her  at  the  bridge  after  her  walk,  and  then 
would  accompany  her  home.  Such  was  the 
usual  order  of  tne  interview.  But,  on  the 
night  that  I  speak  of,  when  he  left  the  bar- 
racks and  met  her  at  the  bridge,  he  was  sur- 
prised to  find  her  alone.  They  joined  com- 
pany, and  proceeded  on  the  walk  down  the 
river  Suir,  leading  on  towards  Carrick. 
Thev  did  not  speak  much  for  the  first  hun- 
dred yards,  but  when  they  found  themselves 
in  a  part  that  was  not  ovenooked,  and  where 
thev  could  converse  unobserved,  he  paused 
and  turned  to  the  figure  which  was  oeside 
him.  He  found  she  was  in  tears.  On  his 
asking  her  what  grieved  her,  it  was  long  be- 
fore she  foxmd  words  to  answer  him.  She 
•bed  floods  of  tears,  she  buried  her  face  in 
her  handkerdiief,  and  seemed  as  if  it  vras 
impossible  she  could  find  comfort.  At  last 
she  spoke.  She  addressed  him  in  a  mourn- 
ful manner,  entreating  him  to  recollect  the 
time,  the  situation,  and  the  circumstances 
under  which  she  first  met  him ;  the  hopes 
that  she  entertained  of  his  acting  so  that  she 
might  be  placed  in  a  situation  not  to  be 
spumed  and  slighted  by  her  friends;  the 
cruel  shock  that  nis  long  delay  of  declaring 
himself  had  given  to  her  feelings  i  and  many 
more  expostulations  and  expressions  of  grief 
she  used,  but  ended  by  saying^  that  it  was 
the  last,  posiiivdy  the  last,  time  that  she 
could  ever  consent  to  be  in  his  society  until 
he  spoke  seriously  to  her  friends,  and  thati 
now  their  intercourse  had  proceeded  so  far 
that  her  sister  had  told  her  she  would  not 
any  longer  allow  herself  to  be  her  associate 
in  those  excursions  from  home,  and  that  she 
fully  intended  to  inform  their  parents  of  all 
that  had  passed  between  him  and  her  that 
had  come  to  her  knowled^. 

When  the  weepinff  giri,  in  her  heart 
stricken  accents,  imp&red  and  appealed  to 
him  to  show  that  he  was  indeed  friendly  and 
honorably  disposed,  by  relievinff  her  of  a 
doubt  more  bitter  than  any  actual  pain  could 
be  to  her—namely,  the  doubt  of  wnether  his 
afiection  was  real  or  Ibigned — ^whether  he 
wished  to  make  her  honorably  r^arded  or 
slighted  and  sconied  by  the  world — ^whilst 
she  was  conversing,  they  walked  onwards, 
and  arrived  at  a  ps^  of  the  road  where  there 
is  a  lone  branehii^  outwards  from  the  river. 
But  ^ere  was  a  high  bank  between  the  road 
and  the  country,  and  on  the  other  side  of 
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this  bank  her  sister  had  walked  unperceived, 
and  overheard  what  passed  between  them. 
On  their  arrival  at  the  turn  of  the  lane,  her 
sister  hurried  homewards  by  the  way  she 
came,  and  did  not  wait  to  hear  more,  nor 
yet  stay  at  the  bridee  for  her  return.  For 
her  return,  alas !  The  next  day  neither  did 
her  friends  see  or  hear  more  intelligence  of 
Miss  Graves,  or  the  officers  of  the  regiment 
gain  any  information  in  answer  to  their  in- 
quiries for  Mr.  Clany.  Many  and  various 
were  the  rumors ;  her  family  supposed  that 
they  had  eloped.  The  roads,  tne  different 
stage-coach  offices,  the  drivers  of  cars,  and 
the  police, — all  these  were  resorted  to  and 
those  examined ;  but  no  trace,  no  news,  no 
clue^o  lead  to  the  truth  of  what  had  trans- 
pired or  what  had  b^ome  of  the  youthful 
couple.  It  was,  however,  so  far  evident  that 
they  had  not  taken  their  departure  in  any 
vemde  from  the  town,  but  it  was  barely  pos- 
sible that  they  might  have  walked  to  some 
distance  and  engaged  some  driver  by  a  large 
reward  to  take  them  up  and  drive  to  some 
place  where  they  might  find  some  public 
conveyance.  However,  no  pains  were  spared 
to  make  the  inquiry  efiective.  The  officer 
in  command  wrote  to  the  persons  in  the 
stage-coach  offices  in  the  several  toxnis  of 
the  neighborhood,  detailing  the  descriptions 
of  both,  and  the  circumstances  attending 
their  absence.  The  police  repaired  to  the 
riverside  and  searched  eagerly  to  find,  by 
the  trace  of  footsteps  or  by  any  marks  that 
could  show  themselves,  as  to  what  could  have 
taken  place  in  the  spot  where  they  were  last 
seen.  One  of  the  policemen  found .  a  hat 
near  the  road  or  lane  which  branched  off 
from  th)s  riverside,  and  proceeded  with  it  to 
the  barracks.  On  this  the  supposition  im- 
mediately suggested  itself  that  some  struggle 
had  taken  place  between  some  party  \m- 
known  and  Mr.  Clany,  and  that  the  hat  had 
fallen  off  and  the  unfortunate  young  man 
been  thrown  into  the  river.    On  further  in- 

auiry,  the  hat  was  identified  by  a  hatter  in 
iie  town  as  one  which  had  been  purchased 
by  the  young  officer.  After  this,  the  excite- 
ment that  ensued  was  immense.  The  officer 
in  command  wrote  to  the  friends  of  Mr. 
Clany,  informing  them  of  the  mysterious  and 
unfortunate  transaction,  and  all  the  officers 
of  the  regiment  agreed  upon  giving  a  large 
reward  to  any  person  who  could  give  effec- 
tive information  relative  to  it. 

The  feeling  that  prevailed  amount  the 
soldiers  was  so  strong  against  the  mhabi- 
tants  of  the  town,  that,  alter  about  a  week, 
the  authorities  of  the  district  judged  it  proper 
to  remove  the  regiment  to  a  distant  quarter. 
But,  previously,  the  commanding  officer  had 
put  Mr.  Clany's  friends  in  possession  of  all 
the-  facts  that  could  bfe  ehcited«  and  tub* 
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mitted  to  their  choice  whether  he  should 
tiien  have  the  river  dragged,  or  wait  until 
the  arrival  of  some  responsihle  friend  of 
his  to  superintend  the  mournful  task.  Mr. 
Clany's  brother  wrote  to  say  t^at  he  would 
forthwith  take  his  departure  for  Gonmcl. 
He  went,  but  did  not  reach  the  town  till 
after  the  regiment  had  left  it.  Taking  into 
consideration  the  interest  created  by  the 
mysterious  event,  and  also  the  great  likeli- 
hood of  animosity  ensuing  in  consequence 
of  it  between  the  military  and  the  civilians 
of  the  town,  it  was  no  matter  of  surprise 
that  the  general  of  the  district  should  advise 
the  removal  of  the  regiment. 

When  the  brother  of  Mr.  Clany  arrived, 
he  first  hired  men,  under  the  superintend- 
ence of  the  police  magistrates,  to  drag  tne 
river  in  the  vicinity  of  *the  spot  where  the 
hat  was  found.  It  was  well  that  during  this 
anxious  and  dreadful  process,  there  were  not 
present  any  of  the  soldiers  who  had  served 
under  the  command  of  the  younp^  officer. 
This  additional  stimulus  to  the  excited  feel- 
ings which  moved  all  of  them  woidd  doubt- 
less have  been  productive  of  the  most  seri- 
ous consequences  to  the  peace  of  the  town, 
and  would  probably  have  caused  bloodshed ; 
for  there  was  something  of  so  harrowing  a 
nature  in  the  doubt  and  anxiety  which  dwelt 
in  the  minds  of  all  those  who  superintended 
the  fearful  task,  that  the  effect  wnich  its  op- 
eration might  have  worked  in  acting  upon 
ignorant  and  passionate  voung  men  might 
have  been  appalling.  After  several  hours' 
labor  in  the  deep  and  fast-flowing  waters  of 
the  Suir,  the  dragsmen  struck  upon  a  body 
that  was  lying  stiU  at  the  bottom  of  the  river, 
about  two  hundred  yards  from  the  place 
where  the  hat  was  found,  and  a  short  way 
from  the  shore.  They  drew  it  up.  There 
was  now  no  doubt.  It  was  the  corpse  of 
the  unfortunate  young  man — ^poor  Frederick 
Clany.  His  countenance  was  quite  serene ; 
his  clothes  were  not  in  any  way  displaced; 
bis  face  or  body  bore  no  mark  of  violence. 
He  had  been  lying  probably  in  that  position 
'  and  place  for  several  days,  and  no  sign  of 
any  decomposition  had  ensued.  The  frame, 
the  stature,  the  features,  were  all  exhibiting 
the  finest  symmetry  of  the  human  figure. 
The  youthful  spirit  cut  short  in  its  very 
spring-time  of  fervent  energy  I  the  wild  ex- 
uberance of  temperament  Extinguished  in 
the  very  heyday  of  youthful  joyousness !  the 
pale,  cold  corpse,  all  that  remained  to  re- 
inind  these  that  knew  him  of  the  frail  tenure 
which  binds  the  leasehold  of  our  mortal  ex- 
istence, the  miserably  poor  hope  of  happi- 
ness which  dazzles  before  the  eye  of  the 
world's  votaries !  But  only  half  of  the  sad 
catastrophe  which  had  berallen  the  youth- 
ful pair  nad  as  yet  been  disclosed,  and  the 


friends  of  the  young  lady,  as  well  as  the 
elder  Mr.  Clany,  remained  still  at  the  river- 
side, and  renewed  their  injunctions  to  the 
dragmen  to  continue  their  search,  whony 
after  the  lapse  of  half  an  hour,  about  6£ty 
yards  from  where  the  officer's  body  was 
foimd,  the  men  succeeded  in  lighting  upon  the 
lady's.  It  was  raised  up.  The  same  peace- 
fril,  calm,  beautiful  repose  which  marked  the 
character  of  her  countenance  when  living, 
was  set  and  fixed  upon  her  features  in  death. 

'*In  life  itself  she  was  so  still  and  fair, 
That  death  with  gentler  aspect  withered  there." 

It  was  truly  touching.  But  the  sad  con- 
solation still  showed  itself  to  her  friends, 
that  no  violence  of  any  kind  could  have  been 
used  before  throwing  her  into  the  river,  and 
that  the  fiends  in  human  shape  who  were  the 
guilty  perpetrators  of  this  diabolical  deed, 
had  inflicted  no  previous  torture  before  they 
executed  their  inhuman  purpose.  But  the 
horrid  mystery  of  the  story  of  how  the  trans- 
action occurred — ^the  veil  of  concealment 
which  never  to  this  day  has  been  lifted— en- 
velops the  strange  transaction  in  such  a 
shroud  of  horror,  that  I  know  not  if  any  oc- 
currence, whether  foreign  or  domestic,  that 
ever  was  recorded  seemed  to  bear  more  of 
the  impress  of  atrocity,  or  to  mark  more  the 
detestable  treachery  which  characterizes  the 
course  of  murderous  deeds  in  Ireland  than 
this.    Little  more  remains  to  be  added. 

When  the  coroner's  inquest  sat  on  the 
bodies,  as  if  to  increase  the  doubt  of  what 
could  possibly  be  the  cause  of  their  dreadful 
and  sudden  murder,  one  of  the  servants  of 
the  deceased  officer  deposed  that  his  master 
was  so  perfect  a  swimmer,  that  on  one  occa- 
sion, in  one  of  the  lakes  near  Athlone,  in 
Ireland,  of  a  moonlight  night  in  summer,  he 
had  jumped  from  on  board  a  boat  in  which 
he  and  a  brother  officer  and  the  servant, had 
been  seated,  and  from  which  they  had  £een 
fishing,  and  had  swum  across  the  lake  in  hit 
clothes  to  the  opposite  shore.  This  occurred 
only  about  a  year  before,  and  argued  strongly 
that,  had  it  merely  happened  that  she  had 
fallen  in,  with  his  expert  swimming  and 
strength  he  would  have  soon  seized  her  and 
drawn  her  in  safety  to  shore.  But  no ;  the 
monster  or  monsters  who  enacted  the  trag- 
edy must  have  first  stunned  him,  and  then, 
after  the  body  had  been  thrown  in,  the  rest 
of  the  heart-rending  act  could  have  been 
easily  carried  into  execution.  There  was  no 
house,  cottage,  or  tenement  near  enough  to 
the  probable  scene  of  this  dreadful  drama 
for  any  of  its  inmates  to  hear  either  cries  or 
noise  of  any  kind. 

When  his  boxes  and  papers  were  exam- 
ined by  his  brother,  many  letters  and  notes 
from  the  lovely  giri  attested  the  interest  of 
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the  attachment  which  existed  between  them. 
&i8  tomb  lies  in  ihe  small  church  of  Clon- 
mel,  and  near  it  the  tomb  of  the  unfortunate 
but  innocent  partner  in  his  fate. 

**Who  will  not  sigh  for  the  youog  soldier's 
doom. 
Who  fell,  in  youth  and  gayety,  elate  1 
Or  mourn  the  lovely  maid  in  beauty's  bloom/ 
.    So  early  summoned  by  her  cruel  fate  ? 
Orpass  with  sorrow  the  sad  lonely  tomb 

Which  holds  tho  Tictims  of  mysterious  hate. 
At  dread  ni^ht  shrouded  in  a  watery  grave, 
Ko  pitying  friend,  or  succoring  arm  to  save  ? 

Alns !  cut  off  in  joyous  beauty's  pride ! 
£U>w  ruthless  was  the  fiend  who  struck  the 
blow! 


How  hateful  are  the  haunts  that  then  supplied 
A  refuge  to  such  recreant  murderous  foe, 

Whose  act  the  name  of  man  so  fur  belied, 
And  'scaped  from  mortal  justice  meet  below. 

When  stood  no  witness  by  tiro  wintry  flood 

Which  whelmed  tiie  slaughtered  in  that  deed 
of  blood.  ^ 

Bot  the  All-seeinff  Eye,  beneath  whose  care 
Each  dark  deed  is  at  last  revealed  to  day, 

Can  judge  the  guilty  who  His  power  could  dare. 
Or  those  whose  wandering  steps  were  Iba 
astray. 

Oh.  could  these  awful  truths  their  lesson  bear, 
And  warn  from  error's  fond  delusiyo  sway, 

That  night's  terrific  scene  might  well  impart 

It's  solemn  caution  to  the  saddened  heart ! " 


The  Mjluok^es  akd  thb  Dbusbs — The 
Maronites,  so  called  from  tlie  name  of  the  an- 
cient solitary  Moron,  have  belonged  to  the  Latin 
Church  since  the  twelfth  century.    Even  before 

anitting  heresy  for  tho  Roman  Catholic  faith, 
jey  fraternized  with  tho  warriors  of  tho  first 
crusade,  and  guided  them  to  Jerusalem.    Sub- 
sequontly,  according  to  the  Catholic  traditions 
pf  the  Lebanon,  they  fought  under  the  Christian 
banners  during  the  Y<rars  of  the  Cross.    They 
are  a  vigorous  and  valiant  race ;  and  before  the 
last  massacre  they  were  about  250,000  in  num- 
ber.   Their  principal  prolate  takes  the  title  of 
Patriarch  of  Antioch.    Tnere  are  several  Mar^ 
onito  families  with  European  names— a  circum- 
stance which  loads  to  the  belief  that  some  of  the 
Franks,  in  tho  time  of  the  crusades,  must  have 
established  themselves  in  tho  Catholic  district 
of  the  Lebanon.    The  Maronites — the  French 
of  the  east  by  faith,  reminiscences,  and  predilec- 
tions—are much  attached  to  tho  country  of  St. 
Louis ;  and  they  prcsenro  as  a  glorious '  testi- 
mony two  letters  of  protection,  one  from  Louis 
XVI.  tho  other  from  "the  Emperor  and  Most 
Christi|in  lung,  Louis  XV."    In  tlie  Lebanon 
tho  Maronites  lived  in  security,  and  that  district 
being  closed  against  tho  Turks,  it  was  an  invio- 
lable asylum.    AfWr  the  battle  of  Navariuo,  it 
became  tho  refugo  of  the  consuls  and  Europeans 
who  were  mcnanced  by  the  Mussulmans.    Tho 
Pranks  in  former  times  used  to  prefer  as  their 
TC^ugo  tho  Kosroan,  tho  richest  and  mobt  beau- 
tiful region  of  tho  Lebanon,  exclusively  pos- 
sessed by  Uoman  Catholics,  and  which,  in  about 
twelve  leagues  square,  supports  more  than  100,- 
000  inhabitants.    In  other  parts  of  tho  Lebanon 
the  Maronites  are  mixed  up  with  the  Druses. 
Tho  Druses  derivo  their  name  from  Durzi,  a 
personage  of  tho  eleventh  century,  one  of  those 
who  preacheil  the  divinity  of  Hukcn,  a  Caliph, 
whose  reign  was  a  long  and  monstrous  extrav- 


agance, bnt  who  is  adored  as  a  god  of  the 
Druses.    This  peoplef,  who  are  divided  into  sects, 
also  worship  a  calt,  in  remembrance  both  of  the 
Egyptian  ox  Apis  and  of  tho  golden  calf  adored 
by  the  Jews,  unfaithful  to  the  law  of  Jehovah. 
The  Drua^  conceal  the  rites  of  their  religion, 
and  their  life  is  a  dark  mystery.    They  oold 
Europeans  in  horror,  and  \he  greatest  insult 
which  one  Druse  can  address  to  another  is, 
*'  May  God  put  a  hat  on  your  head  1  "    This 
tribe  which  was  powerful  in  tho  last  century,  was 
decimated  fifty  years  ago  by  tlio  celebrated  JEmir 
Bechir;  it  has  mcreascd  in  numbers  during  tho 
last  thirty  years,  but  has  not  yet  regained  its 
former  impcmance.    The  Maronites  are  more 
numerous  than  the  Druses,  and  if  the  two  were 
left  to  themselves  it  is  not  the  adorers  of  Haken 
and  of  the  calf  who  would  gain  tho  day ;  in  fact, 
unaided,  they  would  not  accept  the  conflict. 
The  frankness  of  an  open  combat  is  not  com- 
patiblo  with  their  character ;  they  prefer  ambus- 
cades and  incendiary  fires.    As  ull  the  Mussul- 
man sects  unite  agamst  Catholicism,  the  Druses 
easily  find  auxiliaries  in  the  barbarian  popular 
tions  of  the  neighborhood — tlie  Metualis,  the 
Kurds,  and  the  Bedouins.    If  tho  Turkish  au- 
thorities either  openly  or  tacitly  make  common 
cause  with  them,  nothing  cliecks  their  course^- 
they  accumulate  horrors  with  all  the  frenzy  of 
unbridled  erim^    This  is  what  they  have  re- 
cently done,  as  is  proved  by  the  frightful  details 
which  have  been  recently  published. — Press, 


Elbctbio  bells  and  telegraphs  are  likely  to  be 
brought  into  use  in  private  mansions  and  hotels. 
A  firm  in  the-Bue  Neuve  S.  Augustine,  in  Paris, 
undertakes  to  fit  them  up  for  large  or  small 
liouses,  with  communications,  if  required,  with 
the  grounds  and  summer-housds  of  gentlemen's 
seats  iu  the  countiy. 
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From  The  Press. 
LESLIE,  THE  ACADEMICIAN.* 

The  pictures  of  Mr.  Leslie  have  been  long 
known  and  will  not  easily  be  forgotten.    For 
refined  sentiment  pointed  by  quiet  satire; 
for  polifc  polished  manners  oi  studied  stately 
propriety  touched  by  gentle  comedy  where 
the  loud  laugh  seldom  enters ;  for  delicate 
delineation  of  character;  for  subtle  traits, 
piquant  yet  beauteous,  the  name  of  Leslie 
will  long  be  remembered.    In  these  *'  Recol- 
lections **  the  man  himself  is  now  before  us. 
"We  look  upon  his  character  here  portrayed 
by  his  own  hand,  as  we  haye  gazed  upon  his 
pictures,  open  and  without  disguise.    Li  the 
man  and  in  his  painted  works  we  alike  dis- 
coyer  the  simphcity  of  a  true  nature,  the 
sincerity  and  the  sympathy  of  a  waim  hearty 
the  culture  and  the  refinement  of  a  literary 
taste,  sparkling  with  that  rich  yein  of  humor 
which  m  his  art  lights  up  his  pictures,  and 
in  his  writing  giyes  point  and  play  to  his 
well-told  anecdotes. 

The  story  of  Mr.  Leslie's  life  is  soon  told. 
He  was  bom  in  London,  towards  the  close 
of  the  last  century,  of  American  parents  t^en 
residing  in  England.    At  an  early  age  he  is 
taken  to  Amenca ;  his  father  dies  in  neces- 
sitous circumstances ;  his  mother  is  obliged 
to  keep  a  boarding-house,  his  sister  to  teach 
drawing ;  and  he  mmself  on  his  first  entrance 
upon  the  world  is  apprenticed  to  a  bookseller 
in  Philadelphia.    But  tlie  bent  of  his  genius 
was  soon  manifested.    He  draws  by  stealth 
when  he  should  haye  worked ;  and  at  last  a 
portrait  of  Cooke  the  actor  obtains  notice, 
secures  him  a  subscription,  and  forthwith 
he  is  sent  at  the  age  of  seyenteen  to  London 
fpr  the  furtherance  of  his  art-studies.    From 
this  moment  his  future  career  takes  its  date. 
He  falls  under  the  tuition  and  into  the  so- 
ciety of  West,  FuseU,  AUstone,  Irying,  and 
Coleridge.    He  is  the  igrt-student  discussing 
Vith  his  fellow-artists  the  merits  of  the  Apollo 
and  the  claims  of  the  Elgin  Marbles.    He 
is  the  man  of  literary  tastes,  and  becomes 
the  associate  of  literary  aspirants  who  haye 
since  like  himself  attained  to  fame.    They 
talk  to  him  of  his  pictures,  and  he  in  turn 
criticises  their  books.    He  designs  illustra- 
tions for  <*  Knickerbocker  "  and  the  **  Sketch 
Book" — ^the  works  which  first  secured  for 
his  friend,  Washington  Inring,  a  European 
reputation.    He  is  made  an  academician; 
he  marries,  ddights  in  a  happy  home,  is 
loyed  by  his  friends  and  honored  by  all  the 
world.    And  so  at  the  close  of  a  long  and 
an  earnest  life  he  exhibits  in  the  academy 

»  Autobiographical  Recollections,  By  the  late 
C.  11.  Leslie,  IJ.A.  Edited  with  a  Prefatory  Essay 
on  Leslie  as  an  Arti»t,  and  Selections  from  his 
Correspondence,  by  Tom  Taylor,  Esq.  Two  Vols. 
London:  ilorray. 


of  1859  his  two  last  works, '' Hotspur  and 
Lady  Percy,''  *'  Jeanie  Deans  ana  Queen 
Caroline : " — 


"  The  day  after  (says  Mr.  Tom  Tavlor)  the 
academy  opened  its  doors,  while  the  public  were 
still  crowding  round  these  two  pictures— one 
remarking  perhaps,  'Leslie  is  falling  off.'  to 
which  a  more  tlioughtful  spectator  might  hnyo 
responded  by  pointing  out  the  good  taste,  beanty, 
ana  sentiment  which  still  reigned  through  even. 
these  less  vigorous  works — the  painter  lay  dead 
and  cold  amid  the  unutterable  grief  of  the  wifo 
who  had  lived  a  life  of  uncloud^  happiness  with 
him  for  three-and-thirty  years,  and  the  children 
who  had  been  so  near  his  heart,  and  who  had 
loved  in  him  the  most  thoughtful,  self-sacrificing, 
and  tenderest  of  fathers." — Vol.  II.  p.  315. 

Leslie's  life  of  peace  and  death  of  resigna- 
tion is  well  contrasted  by  Mr.  Tom  Taylor 
with.  Haydon's  tempest-tost  career.    It  has 
fallen  to  the  lot  of  Mr.  Taylor  to  edit  the 
autobiographic  remains  of  both  these  iUoa- 
trious  artists.    Haydon  deemed  himself  the 
martyr  to  high-art;  Leslie,  with  no  giant 
ambition,  was  content  with  small  quiet  cali- 
inet  pictures,  and  in  these  found  sufficient 
reward.    Haydon  was  reckless  in  his  assault 
upon  difficulties  and  Unscrupulous  in  the 
means  employed  for  their  remoyal,  and  in 
art  his  picttires,  though  vigorous,  were  hasty, 
sloyenly,  and  coarse.    Leslie  was  patient, 
painstaking,  and  quiet,  and  good  taste  and 
moderation  mark  as  much  his  manners  as 
his  pictures.    Haydon  waa  alternately  elated 
by  wildest  hope  and  depressed  by  deepest 
despair ;  his  life  was  a  struggle  and  a  war- 
fare, clos<ed  in  suicide.    Lesuc,  on  the  other 
hand,  calmly  pursued  the  quiet  tenor  of  his 
way — ^his  mmd  in  happy  equipoise,  his  works 
in  unobtrusiye  moderatiou .    He  was  indeed, 
in  the  words  of  Mr.  Taylor,  "  averse  to  ex- 
clusive theories  or  loud-sounding  self-asser- 
tion in  all  forms ;  closing  a  happy,  peaceM, 
successful,  and  honorable  life  o^  the  calm 
and  cotu'ageous  death  of  a  Christian,  and 
leaving  behind  him  pictures    stamped  in 
every  une  with  good  taste,  chastening  hti- 
mor,  and  graceful  sentiment — ^pictures  whidi 
it  makes  us  happier,  gentler,  and  better  to 
look  upon — ^pictures  which  help  us  to  lore 
good  books  more,  and  to  regard  our  fellow- 
creatures  with  kindlier  eyes." 

Between  Haydon  and  Leslie  lie  the  broad 
shadows  of  dividing  contrast.  On  the  other 
hand,  Leslie  and  his  friend  Washington  Ir- 
ying are  linked  together  by  a  kindred  nature 
and  taste,  ftnd  afiiord  some  points  for  inter- 
esting comparison.  Each  was  by  birth  an 
American,  yet  each  in  manner  of  painting 
and  writing  essentially  English;  each  was 
conspicuous  for  perfect  good  taste ;  each  was 
alike  hearty  in  the  love  of  **  the  nearer  past 
of  English  life  and  manners/'  in  unaffected 
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sensibility  to  the  graceful^  and  refined  in 
woman,  in  a  common  allegiance  to  the  dor 
n^estic  affections,  in  a  genial  relish  for  the 
humorous  in  character,  and  a  kindred  appre- 
ciation of  the  pathetic.  The  close  sympathy 
between  Leslie  and  many  of  the  literary  men 
of  his  day  was  indeed  not  surprising,  for  his 
art  was  in  itself  eminently  literary.  His 
pictures  were  mostly  taken  Irom  books ;  and 
nis  Tocation  as  a  painter  seems  specially  to 
have  been  to  translate  into  a  kindred  art  the 
great  works  of  the  English  classics.  Shak- 
speare  was  to  him  a  mine  of  wealth.  "  Henry 
Vm.,"  the  "  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,"  the 
«  Twelfth  Night,"  and  the  "  Winter's  Tale," 
received  from  his  graphic  pencil  repeated  il- 
lustration. Addison,  too,  like  Irvine, — ^who 
has  been  sometimes  called  the  Addison  of 
America, — ^was  a  writer  by  refinement  and 
quiet  humor  specially  after  Leslie's  heart. 
"  Roger  de  Coverley  going  to  Church  "  was 
one  of  the  earliest  works  which  brought  the 
painter  into  notice.  From  this  jpomt  his 
progress  seems  to  have  been  rapid,  and  his 
success  came  as  the  sure  reward  of  conscien- 
tious striving  and  untiring  industry.  Within 
the  circuit  of  his  comprehensive  art  he  em- 
braced wellnigh  the  entire  field  of  modem 
literature.  Snakspeare  he  made,  as  we  have 
seen,  his  own.  <'  Sir  Roger  "  was  the  affec- 
tion of  his  youth,  and  the  veneration  of  his 
maturer  age.  "  Uncle  Toby,"  «*  The  Widow 
Wadman,"  and  "Tristram  Shandy"  seem 
to  have  freely  walked  in  and  out  of  his  study- 
door,  ever  and  again  sitting  for  their  por- 
traits. Then  going  further  from  home  he 
made  acquaintance  with  *'  Le  Bourgeois  Gen- 
tilhomme,"  "  Le  Malade  Imaginaire,"  "  Don 
Quixote  "  in  the  Sierra  Morena,  and  "  Sancho 
Panza "  as  he  sat  in  the  apartment  of  the 
Duchess.  Keeping  with  such  good  com- 
pany in  his  pictures,  it  was  likely  that  in  his 
home  and'dailv  walk  he  should  group  around 
him  interesting  characters  from  among  the 
living.  His  autobio^phj  is  in  fact  a  gal- 
lery of  cabinet  paintings,  m  which  his  most 
illustrious  friends  are  sketched  with  that 
point,  humor,  and  kindly  charitir  which  adorn 
nis  painted  works.  We  iaugn  as  we  read, 
and  yet  nothing;  has  been  set  down  in  malice ; 
we  enjoy  the  loke,  and  part  company  from 
his  friends  with  hearty  shake  of  hands,  hop- 
ing to  meet  again.  The  anecdotes  which 
abound  in  these  pleasant  volumes  are  al- 
ways pointed  and  telling,— touched  off  with 
that  neatness  of  the  hand  which  shows  an 
artist's  skill.  The  following  may  be  taken 
as  a  fair  example  of  the  fun  and  satire  with 
which  these  pages  snarkle.  Coleridge  had 
been  lecturing  on  Shakspeare— had  been 
spoutinff  as  usual  on  things  in  general ;  and 
having  kktterly  written  a  tragedy  which  met 


with  some  success,  was  seated  in  a  coffee- 
room,  when  the  following  scene  ensues : — 

"  He  heard  his  name  coupled  with  a  coroner's 
inquest,  by  a  f^ontleuinn  who  was  rending  a  ne¥r»- 
paper  to  a  friend.  He  asked  to  see  tfe  paper, 
which  was  handed  to  him  with  the  remark  that 
"  it  was  very  extraordinary  that  Coleridge  the 
poet  should  have  han^^d  himself  just  after  the 
success  of  his  pla>' ;  but  ho  was  always  a  strange 
mad  fellow.'  *  Indeed,  sir,*  said  Coleridge,  *  it 
is,  a  most  extraordinary  thing  that  he  should  have 
hanged  himself,  be  the  subject  of  an  inquest,  and 
yet  that  he  should  bo  at  this  moment  speaking 
to  yon.'  The  astonished  stranger  hoped  that  he 
baa  '  said  nothing  to  hurt  his  feelings,'  and  was 
made  easy  on  that  point.  The  newspaper  re- 
lated that  a  gentleman  in  black  had  been  cut 
down  from  a  tree  in  Ilyde-park,  without  money 
or  papers  in  his  pockets,  his-  shirt  being  marked 
*  S.  T.  Coleridge ; '  and  Coleridge  was  at  no 
loss  to  understand  how  this  might  have  hn]>- 
pened,  since  he  seldom  travelled  without  losing 
a  shirt  or  two." 

As  a  writer  Leslie  is  known  favorably  by 
the  life  of  his  friend  Constable,  and  by^iis 
lectures  published  under  the  modest  title 
•*  Handbook  for  Young  Painters."  His  writ- 
ten works,  as  his  pictures,  show  an  humble 
aim  and /the  disadvantage  of  a  circumscribed 
education.  He  had  never  entered  Italy,  and 
the  grand  frescoes  of  the  great  masters  were 
by  him  unappreciated  and  imknown.  Art 
was  for  him  an  elegance,  a  refinement,  and 
enjoyment,  but  scarcely,  as  in  olden  times, 
an  elevation  and  a  worship.  He  attained  to 
what  he  sought ;  his  pictures  happily  reflect 
the  simplicity  and  the  beauty  of  ms  own  na« 
ture,  add  to  the  innocent  delight  of  the  fam- 
ily and  the  home,  and,  to  adopt  the  words  of 
Addison,  by  their  "  cheerfulness  kee^  up  a 
kind  of  day-light  in  the  mind,  and  fill  it  with 
a  steady  and  per|)etual  serenity."  Many  a 
private  collection  in  England  is  enriched  by 
these  ele^nt  and  pleasing  works,  and  our 
readers  will  be  glad  to  remember  that  South 
Kensington,  in  me  Vernon  and  Sheepshanks 
bequests,  can  above  all  other  galleries  boast 
of  the  choicest  and  most  numerous  examples. 
When  a  public  man  departs  it  is  some  con- 
solation to  find  that  so  much  of  his  genius 
remains  as  a  legacy  to  his  country.  As  a 
dosing  tribute  to  so  true  an  artist  and  so 
^ood  a  man  we  would  adopt  the  words  of 
Mr.  Tom  Taylor,  and  say, — "  Leslie's  name 
must  stand  honored,  for  the  prevailing  pres- 
ence in  his  works  of  good  taste,  truth,  char- 
acter, humor,  grace,  and  kindliness,  and  for 
the  entire  absence  of  that  vulgarity,  bravado, 
self-seeking,  trick  and  excess,  which  are  by 
no  means  inseparable  from  great  attain- 
ments in  painting,  and  which  the  conditions 
ot  modem  art  are  but  too  apt  to  engender 
and  to  foster." 
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From  The  Saturday  Review. 
GENTLEMAKLY  rBOFESSfONS. 
Wb  are  all  of  us  sufferers  under  the  ty- 
vtfBny  of  gentility.    From  the  moment  we 
begin  to  dress  in  the  morning  till  we  reture 
•gain  at  night,  we  never  escape  from  its 
sway.    It  haunts  us  as  we  eat  and  as  we  walk 
--it  peers  into  our  dressing-rooms  and  spies 
out  all  our  daily  habiU.    It  puts  chimney- 
pots on  our  heads,  and  coats  of  quaint  and 
uncouth  cut  on  our  backs,  ranks  omnibuses 
as  unholy  things,  and  sets  before  us  as  the 
object  or  our  ambition  the  glory  of  being 
serred  by  powdered  louts  arrayed  in  gay 
court  dresses.    But,  being  a  patient  people, 
w€$  suffer  all  these  little  tyrannies  glaoly,  es- 
pecially as  they  give  us  the  pleasure  of  an 
occasional  laugh  at  our  neighbors  when  thev 
ikil  to  come  up  to  the  required  standard. 
But  when  gentility  steps  out  of  its  small  do- 
main and  attempts  to  govern  the  greater 
things  of  life,  the  society  of  the  nineteenth 
century  resists.    It  used  to  force  a  man  who 
had  been  insulted  to  stand  up  and  be  shot  at 
'  by  the  man  who  had  insulted  him.    For  some 
time  past  the  English  world  has  abandoned 
this  mediseval  absurdity  to  the  enlightened 
and  advanced  democracy  of  the  West.    Time 
was  wheft  it  insisted  that  marriages  should 
be  a  sort  of  heraldic  partnership,  in  which 
each  side  was  to  bring  an  equal  number  of 
inches  of  pedigree  into  the  common  stock, 
and  a  mhaUiance  was  looked  upon  as  some- 
thing considerably  more  dishonorable  than 
an  adultery.    But  in  recent  times  the  com- 
mon sense  of  the  community— except,  of 
course,  in  the  agricultural  counties,  where 
that  faculty  is  languid — ^has  adopted  the  more 
Bordid  view  that  the  comfort  and  happiness 
of  the  persons  immediately  concerned  i)ught 
to  be  principally  consulted.    But  there  is  one 
department  of  humap  action  over  which  gen- 
tihty  still  exercises  a  pernicious  remnant  of 
of  its  old  usurped  dommion.    There  are  still 
such  things  as  gentlemanly  professions ;  and 
by  an  inevitable  consequence,  there  is  a  great 
and  growing  mass  of  gentlemanly  poverty. 
There  is  a  large  section  of  the  educated 
portion  of  the  community  with  whom  the  pre- 
cepts of  ffentility  are  a  religious  obli^tion 
— aftiw  of  the  Medes  and  Persians  which  al- 
tereth  not.    They  are  marked  off  by  no  dis- 
tinct line  of  rank,  or  property,  or  manner, 
or  refinement,  or  even  of  political  opinion 
—for  many  advanced  Whics  will  be  found 
among  their  number.    Intellect  seems  to  be 
the  only  quality  incompatible  with   their 
Ikith.    like  some  of  the  Hindoo  sects,  they 
worship  a  Goddess  of  Evil,  whose  name  is 
Mrs.  Grundy,  and  strive  to  propitiate  her  by 
ascetic  and  self-torturing  observances  of  the 
convencmces  and  the  hienshances.    They  live 
in  this  world  in  constant  fear  of  losing  caste, 


and  look  forward  to  the  next  with  some  ap» 
prehension  lest  the  society  should  be  mixed. 
It  is  one  of  the  fundamental  precepts  of  their 
goddess  that  their  sons  shall  bo  brought  up 
as  "  gentlemen ; "  which  elastic  word  is  fur- 
ther limited  by  the  gloss  that  they  shall  serve 
no  one  except  the  queen  or  the  Church,  or, 
if  they  are  to  receive  payment  for  work  done 
from  anybody  else— a  practice  at  whidi  the 
strictest  processors  of  the  sect  look  askance 
— ^it  must  be  as  barristers  or  doctors.    If  any 
one  of  them  steps  beyond  this  line,  and  be- 
comes a  merchant,  or  a  farmer,  or  a  clerk  in 
any  but  a  government  office,  he  is  held  to 
haye  degraded  himself,  and  incurs  the  fuU 
nensdty  denounced'  by  their  religion  against 
Dacksliders — a  penalty  so  awful  that  none 
of  them  can  ever  be  induced  particularly  tp 
describe  it,  but  which  appeal^  to  consist  prin- 
cipally in  being  looked  down  upon  by  the 
sect    This  was  all  very  well  in  tnegood  old 
days  of  jobbing,  when  there  was  a  berth  for 
everybody  and  everybody  for  his  berth.    In 
those  days,  the  magic  circle  of  gentility  was 
yery  limited,  and  the  condition  of  the  law  and 
of  tine  government  made  the  horizon  of  gen- 
teel prospects  very  wide.    Every  thing  went 
by  favor,  ai\4  therefore  every  thing  was  got 
by  begging.    To  push  your  son  was  a  pcmte 
euphemism  which  meant  to  beg  for  him.    But 
therf  were  plums  in  those  days — ^real  plums 
— which  were  worth  a  good  deal  of  begging 
and  a  good  deal  of  dut-eating,  and  whi^ 
satisfiea  the  hungriest  when  they  were  shaken 
down  at  last.    Unhappily,  the  evil  da^  have 
come  upon  us  since  then.    The  magic  circle 
has  innnitely  >ridened — ^the  spoils  provided 
for  the  sustenance  of  those  whom  it  includes 
have  become  infinitely  scantier.  .  The  "  gen<i- 
tlemanly  professions  ^  are  in  a  ^reat  meas- 
ure occupied  by  aspirants  pressing  in  from 
without,  who  argue  that  because  the  "  caste** 
frequent  them,  therefore  they  wilfconstitute 
an  admission  to  the  *'  caste  '* — an  object  which 
people  value  just  as  they  value  ugly  green 
china,  because  it  is  not  in  everybody^i  power 
to.  possess'  it.    The  result  is,  that  gen  tuity  is 
beffinning  to  be  sorely  pressed  to  satisfy  the 
vulgar  necessity  of  livmg.    The  gentlemanly 
labor-market  is  glutted.    The  supply  of  well- 
dressed  youn^  gentlemen  looking  for  work 
is  constantly  m  excess  of  the  demand  tor  their 
valuable  services,  and  the  artificial  stimulus 
prevents  the  inequality  from  rectifying  itself 
Gentlemanly   employments   are    becoming 
more  and  more  overstocked,  and  less  and  less 
remunerative:    Gloomier  and  gloomier  is  the 
prospect  that  rises  before  the  needy  English 
nidalgo  with  ^\%  promising  sons  to  dispose 
of.    England  indeed  is  gromng  incalculably 
richer ;  but  her  wealth  is  due  to  manufaOf- 
tures,  and  or  lonies,  and  commerce,  and  it 
is  in  these  that  they  who  would  share  in 
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It  must  work.    Very  little  of  that  wealth 
reaches  the  devout  believer  in  gentlemanly 
professions.      All  his  pasture  grounds  are 
dfring  up  year  by  vear.    Success  in  the  law 
is  both  rarer  ana  less  lucrative  than  it  was, 
and  what  remains  of  it  is  reserved  as  a  mar- 
Yiagc  portion  for  the  sons-in-law  of  attor- 
neys. ^Tho  newspapers  are  filled  with  the 
wails  of  the  starving  clergy,  unable  to  live 
without  help,  and  forbidden  by  law  to  help 
themselves.    There  are  still  prizes  in  the 
Church,  no  doubt ;  but  there  is  no  system  of 
promotion  by  which  a  man  without  personal 
or  party  interest  can  even  hope  to  attain  a 
competence.    There  is  nothing  in  this  world 
80  desolate  as  the  prospects  of  a  curate  who 
has  neither  party  leader  not  rich  patron  to- 
be&iend  hin^ — ^in  other  words,  ot  at  least 
one-half  of  those  who  yearly  resort  'to  the 
church  as  a  means  of  livelihood.    They  he- 
g^  at  eighty  pounds  a  year ;  and  an  adver- 
tisement for  a  curate  on   this  P^^ary  will 
*  bring  in  a  score  of  applications.    Then  their 
usual  course  is  to  marry  and  beget  nine  chil- 
dren ;  and  the  ultimate  goal  ot  thdr  ambi- 
tion is  a  Peel  district  of  a  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds  a  year.    The  dau^ters  become  the 
drudge  governesses  at  ten  shillings  a  week 
-^the  sons  would  probably  be  onl^  too  thank- 
ful for  the  clerkship  which  theijr  father  dis- 
dained as  a  loss  of  caste.    We  do  not  of 
course  speak  of  the  minority,  who  taJte  or- 
ders fh>m  a  higher  motive  tkem  self-mainte- 
nance.   This  class  of  minds  would  probably 
look  upon  the  wife  and  nine  children  as  un- 
decessary  adjuncts  until  they  could  support 
t^em.    'fhe  navy  is  scarcely  a  more  ciieer- 
ftJ  prospect  for  the  poor  wretch  who  has  not 
interest  to  push  him  on.    A  station  in  the 
Bi^ht  of  Benin,  a  broken  constitution,  and 
a  heutenant's  hali-pay  is  the  reward  to  which 
hundreds  have  been  conducted  by  the  boy- 
ish desire  of  wearing  epaulets.    Of  course, 
the  navy  has  more  to  offer  in  time  of  war. 
A  lucky  captain  may  make  a  small  fortune 
out  of  pri2cs ;  and  if  he  fails,  he  may  at  least 
comfort  himself  with  such  solace  as  patriotic 
reflections  can  afTord.     But  the    orokeh- 
hearted,  threadbare,  half-pay  officer,  who 
may  be  met  with  in  almost  every  country 
town  in  England,  has  known  very  little  of 
war.    The  army  is  wholly  beside  the  ques- 
tion, because  it  is  now  admitted  to  be  a  pas- 
,    time  for  the  rich  and  a  sustenance  for  the 
poor.    It  is  notorious  that  a  man  cannot 
live  upon  his  poy,  and  if  he  could,  h^  must 
buy  the  privilege  of  doing  so  at  a  price 
larger  than  the  pay  is  worth.    If  a  man  has 
only  £6000  he  had  Ar  better  invest  it  in  Ru- 
pee five  per  cent  than  in  buying  the  steps  up 
to  a  .colonelcy.    Of  diplomacy  it  is  also  need- 
less to  say  much.     It  is  only  the  higher 
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grades  that  are  tolerably  paid;  and  while  in 
some  embassies,  such  as  St.  Petersburg,  it 
is  a  well-understood  thing  that  the  salary  is 
not  adequate  to  the  expenses,  in  others  a 
minister  can  only  save  by  exposing  himself 
to  constant  disparagement  for  inhospitality 
and  stinginess. 

The  government  and  the  church  are  not 
to  blame  for  the  scanty  pittances  with  whidi 
thev  secure  for  their  service  the  best  talents 
ana  energy  of  the  country.  Like  prudent 
employers,  they  refuse  to  give  higner  pay 
than  the  state  of  the  labor  market  exacts. 
So  long  as  there  a^e  hundreds  of  foolish 
youhg  men  willing  to  enter  upon  a  desi^to 
life  and  a  hopeless  career,  and  to  esteem 
themselves  adequately  paid  by  that  arbitrary 
seal  of  respei^tability  wnich  costs  nothing  to 
the  giver  and  in  no  way  benefits  the  receiver^ 
so  long  they  would  be  equally  foolish  if  they 
offered  hiffher  terms.  But  the  system  is  far 
fVom  workinff  well,  though  they  cannot  be 
held  responsible  for  its  defects.  Compelled 
by  the  phantom  of  gentility,  the  men  en* 
(hire  to  go  on  with  all  the  miseries  of  a  Ca- 
reer which  promises  them  nothing;  but  they 
are  not  contented.  The  patriarchcu  but  starv-^ 
ing  curate,  ^e  despainng  lieutenant  in  an 
unwhdesome  station,  the  gray-headed  gov- 
ernment cleric  who  has  risen  by  gradual  pro- 
motion to  the  pinnacle  of  three  hunored 
pounds  a  year,  nave  all  Jiad  early  friends 
who  were  less  trammelled  by  gentility,  and 
who,  in  colonial  or  commercial  life,  have 
grown  fat  upon  their  freedom.  They  forget 
that  their  pay  has  been  according  to  con- 
tract, supplemented  with  the  rations  of  ffen* 
tility  for  which  the^  bax^ained,  for  meir 
early  illusions  as  to  its  value  have  probably 
been  modified ;  and  they  v6nt  their  wrath  at 
the  dislieartoning  contrast  in  bitter  maledic* 
lions  against  the  ingratitude  of  their  coun^ 
t^.  Tnesegrumblers  do  not  make  efficieoit 
servants.  They  are  apt  to  look  on  their  en- 
gagement as  a  Shylock's  covenant,  and  not 
to  give  a  drop  of  8er\ice  beyond  what  is 
written  in  the  oond ;  and  the  cleverer  and 
the  more  ambitious  they  are,  the  bitterer  their 
discontent  at  finding  that  what  they  call  their 
devotion  to  their  country  has  distanced  liiem 
in  the  race  of  life.  It  is  one  of  the  evilft  of 
thcr  new  system  of  competition,  that  this 
dass  of  suUen  malcontents  is  likely  to  in- 
crease rather  than  diminish.  The  dulness 
that  used  to  reign  in  government  offices  was 
thickskinned  iind  complacent,  and  penetrated 
to  the  last  with  a  thankful  conviction  of  its 
own  intense  respectability.  With  so  much 
of  conscious  dignity  to  reward  them,  the 
older  race  of  clerks  were  patient  of  scanty 
salaries;  but  this  delusion  is  not  likely  to 
prevail  with  the  sharper  wits  whom  the  coni* 
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petitiye  examinations  are  brin^:ing  into  the 
offices.  The  gentility  superstition  \vill  driTe 
even  clever  lads  into  the  dismal  career  of  a 
government  clerkship;  but  it  will  hardly, 
when  they  are  middle-aged  men,  comfort 
them  for  what  they  have  done.  Of  course 
all  this  discontent  would  be  removed  if  a 
healthier  feeling  prevailed  as  to  the  choice 
of  an  occupation.  If  professions  were  se- 
lected without  any  regard  to  the  caste  they 
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would  confer,  no  one  would  be  satisfied  wiUf 
government  pay  as  it  is  now,*either  in  tbe 
civil  or  militaiy  services.  It  would  no  doubt 
bo  an  acute  suffering  to  Mr.  Gladstone  to  "be 
obliged  to  raise  his  estimates ;  but  the  na- 
tion would  be  the  gainer.  The  exchequer 
might  suffer  for  a  time  from  the  necessity  of 
greater  liberality,  but  a  heartier  and  more 

genuine  service  would  more  than  make  up 
le  loss. 


Queen  Victoria  akd  President  Bu- 
chanan.—  President  Buchanan  to  Queen  Vtc- 
toria. — To  her  Majesty  Qaeen  Victoria,— I  have 
learned  from  the  public  journals  that  the  Prince 
of  Wales  is  about  to  visit  vour  Majesty's  North 
American  dominions.  Should  it  be  the  inten- 
tion of  his  Royal  Highness  to  extend  his  visit  to 
the  United  States  I  need  not  say  how  happy  I 
should  bo  to  give  him  a  cordial  welcome  to 
Washington,  xou  may  be  well  assured  that 
everywhere  in  this  country  he  will  be  greeted  by 
the  American  people  in  such  a  manner  as  can- 
not fail  to  prove  gratifying  to  your  Majesty.  In 
this  they  will  manifest  their  deep  sense  of  yoar 
domestic  virtues,  as  well  as  their  convictions  of 
your  merits  as  a  wise,  patriotic,  and  constito- 
tional  sovereign. — ^Your  Majesty's  most  obedient 
servant,  James  Buobanan. 

Washington,  Jaqe  4, 1860. 

QuBBH  Victoria  to  President  Buchanan. 
Buckingham  Palace,  Jtme  22,  1860. 

My  Good  Friend, — I  have  been  much  grati- 
fied at  the  feelings  which  prompted  yon  to  write 
to  me,  inviting  the  Prince  of  Wales  to  come  to 
Washington.  He  intends  to  return  from  Can- 
ada through  the  United  States;  and  it  will  af- 
ford him  great  pleasure  to  have  an  opportunity 
of  testifying  to  yoqin  person  that  these  feelings 
are  fully  reciprocated  by  him.  He  will  thus  be 
able,  at  the  same  time,  to  mark  the  respect  which 
hd  entertains  for  the  chief  magistrate  of  a  great 
and  friendly  state  and  kindred  nation. 

The  Prince  of  Wales  will  drop  all  royal  state 
on  leaving  my  dominions,  and  travel  under  the 
name  of  Lrord  Renfrew,  as  he  has  done  when 
travelling  on  the  continent  of  Europe. 

The  l^ince  Consort  wishes  to  be  kindly  re- 
membered to  you. 

I  remain,  ever  yotur  good  friend, 

Victoria  R. 


Chateaubriand's  sister,  the  Countess  de  Mar- 
igny,  whoso  one  hundredth  birth<jlay  was  noticed 
some  weeks  ago  as  having  made  a  sensation  at 
Dinan,  died  at  that  place  Jnly  17. 


Mind  and  Matter. — Isaac  Taylor,  in  his 
Physical  Theory  of  Another  Life  (ed.  Bell  mnd 
Daldy,  1857),  p.  17,  says : — 

"  The  doctrine  of  the  materialist,  if  St  wero 
followed  out  to  its  extreme  consequences,  tuA 
consistently  held,  is  plainly  atheistic,  and  is 
therefore  incompatible  with  any  and  with  every 
form  of  religious  belief.  It  is  so  because,  in  af- 
firming thatrffliW  is  nothing  more  than  theprodud 
of  ammal  organizationf  it  excludes  the  belief  of 
a  pure  and  uncreated  mind — the  cause  of  all 
things ;  for  if  there  be  a  supreme  mind,  absolntelj 
independent  of  matter,  then,  unquestionablVy 
there  ma^  be  created  minds,  also  independent!*' 

To  this  it  mav  be  added,  that  a penon  who 
asserts  that  mind  is  the  secretion  of  the  brain, 
mav  be  placed  on  the  same  level  as  a  man  who 
declares  that  one  of  Beethoven's  Sonatas  is  the 
secretion  of  the  piano. 

John  Pavin  Pbilupb. 
— Nct^  and  Qaeries, 


Messrs.  W.  and  Q.  Young,  of  Leith,  sent  oat 
in  some  of  their  vessels  engaged  in  the  Green^ 
land  whale  fishery,  harpoons  poisoned  with  pms- 
sic  acid.  This  was  so  arranged  that  as  the  line 
was  drawn  tight,  the  poison  was  injected  into 
the  wound  made  by  the  harpoon.  One  ship  so 
provided  met  with  a  fine  whale.  The  harpoon 
was  deeply  and  skilfoUy  buried  in  its  body; 
the  leviathan  immediately  "  sounded,"  or  dived 
perpendicularly  downwards,  bat  in  a  very  short 
time  the  rope  relaxed,  and  the  whale  rose  to  the 
surface  quite  dead;  but  the  men  were  so  ap- 
palled by  the  terrific  effect  of  the  poisoned 
harpoon  that  they  declined  to  use  any  more  of 
them. 


Roman  Catholics  seem  to  consider  that  va- 
riety in  the  form  of  worship  of  die  blessed  Virgm 
is  a  test  of  devotion ;  she  is  our  "  Lady  of  Char- 
ily," our  "  Lady  of  Victories,"  and  a  thousand 
other  names,  and  now  it  is  announced  that  anew 
mode  of  devotion  is  invented  under  the  style  of 
'  Lady  of  the  Legion  of  Honor." 


our 
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From  The  EoonomitU 
The  Sources  of  the  Nile :  being  a  Oeneral 
Survey  qf  the  Basin  of  that  River^  and 
of  its  Head-Streams ;  with  the  History  of 
i^Uotic  Hiscoverv.  By  Charles  T.  Beke, 
Ph.D.    James  Madden. 

The  volume  before  ds  is  based  on  an 
essay  "On  the  Nile  and  its  Tributaries," 
contributed  by  Dr.  Beke  to  the  Royal  Geo- 
graphical Society  at  the  close  of  the  year 
18^,  and  on  various  subsequent  papers 
which  bring  down  the  history  of  these  ^- 
graphical  investigations  to  the  present  time. 
The  last  few  years,  as  Dr.  Beke  joints  out, 
have  been  marked  rather  by  an  intelligent 
and  consistent  reconstruction  of  the  map  of 
the  district  in  accordance  with  ascertained 
'  information  than  by  any  great  accession  of 
geoffraphical  facts.  The  result  has  been  the 
estaolishment  of  what  Dr.  Beke  claims  as  a 
special  theory  of  his  own.  "  The  principal 
mountain  system  of  Africa,**  he  observes, 
* ''  is  now  found  to  extend  from  north  to  south, 
■in  proximity  to  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Indian 
Ocean,  instead  of  running  across  the  conti- 
nent from  cast  to  west,  as  shown  in  all  maps, 
both  ancient  and  modem,  excepting  only 
those  recently  constructed,  in  which  the 
*  Mountains  of  the  Moon '  are  laid  down  in 
accordance  with  my  views."  A  more  impor- 
tant result  from  tms  theory  was  pointed  out 
to  her  majesty's  government  by  Dr.  Beke  as 
lon^  affo  as  1852.  The  vast  continent  of 
Africa  lias  hitherto  **  remained,  as  it  wiere,  a 
sealed  book  "  to  civilized  Europe,  and  this 
has  been  attributed  to  its  "  aridf  and  inhos- 
pitable character,  its  want  of  navigable  rivers, 
and  the  barbarism  of  its  inhabitants.  But, 
active  as  all  these  causes  may  have  been, 
and  still  continue  to  be,  recent  discoveries 
have  show  n  that  they  are  far  from  bdnff  true 
to  the  extent  generally  attributed  to  uem } 
for  it  is  now  demonstrated  that  Africa  pos- 
sesses fertile  and  genial  regions,  large  riv- 
ers and  lakes,  and  an  immense  population, 
which,  if  not  civilized,  is  yet  to  a  consider- 
able extent  endowed  with  kindly  manners, 
humane  dispositions,  and  industrious  hab- 
its." 

''  Tho  fundamental  cause/'  Dr.  Beke  proceeds 
to  sa^,  "  of  tbe  crroneons  notions  prevalent  re- 
specting Africa^  is  that  Europeans  have  always 
approached  that  continent  in  a  wronc  direction, 
lowards  the  north,  the  districts  skirting  the 
Mediterranean  Sea  are  cot  off  from  tho  other 
portions  of  the  continents  by  tho  reinless  sands 
of  the  great  Desert ;  towards  the  west,  tho  cli- 
mate trnly  exercises  those  baneful  inflacnccs  on 
European  constitutions  which  have  stamped 
their  mark  on  the  rest  of  the  continent ;  towards 
tiie  south,  the  forms  of  the  peninsula,  which 
there  runs  almost  to  a  point;  prevents  ready  ac- 
to  the  vast  internal  regions  farther  to  the 


north.  On  all  these  sides,  however,  have  we 
during  centuries  persisted  in  our  endeavors  to 
penetrate  inwards,  while  the  east  coast  has  been 
unattempted  and  remained  almost  totally  un- 
known. And  yet  it  is  in  this  direction  that  the 
interior  of  intertropical  Africa  is  approachable 
with  the  greatest  facility. 

"  Of  the  physical  character  and  climate  of 
Eastern  Africa  a  reneral  oattine  is  given  in  my 
'  Essay  on  the  Nile  and  its  Tributaries ; '  and  I 
oannot  do  better  than  repeat,  on  tbe  present  oc- 
casion, tho  concluding  remarks  tliere  made  on 
the  subject :  '  This  survey  of  the  physical  char- 
acter of  the  plateau  of  Eastern  Africa  cannot 
be  concluded  without  special  attention  being  di- 
rected to  a  most  important  practical  result  which 
it  affords.  It  is,  tnat  the  eastern  coast  of  that 
continent  presents  facilities  for  the  exploration 
of  the  interior  very  superior  to  those  possessed 
by  tho  western  coast.  For,  when  the  narrow 
\mt  of  low  land  along  the  shores  of  the  Indian 
Ocean — which,  from  its  general  dryness,  arising 
from  the  absence  of  large  rivers,  is  far  from  uu- 
Ileal  thv  at  roost  seasons  of  the  rear — is  once 
passed,  and  the  eastern  edge  of  the  elevated 
table  land  is  attained,  a  climate  is  met  with 
which  is  not  merely  congenial  to  European  con- 
stitutions, but  is  absolutely  more  healthy  than 
that  of  most  countries.    I  speak  ii|pm  the  ex- 

Eerience  of  upwards  of  two  years  passed  on  the 
igh  land  unuer  circumstances  any  thing  but  fa- 
vorable. Hero, — that  is  to  sa^,  on  the  edge  of 
tho  elevated  plateau,  and  not  m  tho  low  desert 
country  along  the  sea  coast, — settlers  might  take 
up  tlicir  permanent  residence,  witliout  apprehen- 
simis  as  to  tho  effects  of  the  climate  at  any  pe- 
riod of  the  year ;  while  travellers  might  wait  in 
safety,  and  even  with  advantage  to  their  health, 
till  suitable  opportunities  should  present  them- 
selves for  penetrating  westward  into  the  interior; 
and,  in  the  event  of  their  having  to  retrace  their 
stcDS,  they  would  only  return  upon  a  iiealihj 
and  delightful  country,  where  they,  might  remain 
till  the  proper  season  should  arrive  for  their  ionr- 
noy  down  to  tho  coast.  On  tho  other  hand,  the 
climate  of  tho  western  coast,  even  far  inland,  is 
notoriously  such,  that  few  can  long  withstand  its 
baneful  influences ;  while  a  traveller  is  necessi- 
tated to  press  forwards,  whatever  may  be  the 
time  of  tlio  year,  whatever  the  condition  of  the 
country,  whatever  even  his  state  of  health.  And 
should  ho  from  sickness  or  any  other  unforeseen 
circumstance,  be  compelled  toobandon  his  jour- 
ney, he  must  do  so  with  the  painful  knowledge, 
that  the  further  ho  retrogrades  tho  more  un- 
healthy aro  tho  districts  which  ho  has  to  traverse, 
and  the  less  hkelihood  there  is  of  his  ever  reach^ 
ing  the  coast,  more  fatal  thim  all  the  rest.' " 

The  ancients,  as  Dr.  Beke,  following  the 
steps  of  Heeren,  points  out,  were  weU  ac- 
quainted with  the  fact  now  only  beginning  * 
to  be  recognized  by  the  modem  world.  Com- 
merce has  left  the  footprints  of  her  former 
achievements  in  "  a  chain  of  ruins  extending 
from  the  shores  of  the  Indian  Ocean  to  the 
Mediterranean."  And  with  commerce  have 
been  introduced  te  a  considerable  extent  the 
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ideas  of  rdigioas  Uaik  wMch  are  pf  eralont 
in  these  districts. 


it 


As  regards  Africa,  the  fact  is  mdisputable— - 
and  it  is  ono  wliicU  is  pr^nant  with  inferences 
—that  tho  greatest  movement  of  the  population 
is  from  west  to  cost  and  from  east  to  west ;  pii- 
gi'iras  from  tho  remotest  regions  of  Western 
and  North- Western  Africa  traversing  the  entire 
breadth  of  the  continent,  on  their  waf  to  and 
from  the  Caaba  and  tho  tomb  Of  their  prophet 
and  lawgiver.  And  this,  indeed,  is  toe  road 
which  has  unalterably  been  trodden  daring 
countless  ages ;  for  it  existed  long  before  the 
time  of  Mohammed,  who  morelr  dedicated  to  [ 
the  worship  of  tlie  one  true  Goi  the  world-re- 
nowned fane  of  tho  idols  of  Ihe  Sabsans.      ' 

"  The  pilgrims  who  frequent  Mecca  are  al- 
most of  necessity  merchants  tradm^  from  place 
to  place  as  the  sole  means  of  enabling  them  to 
penbrm  their  journey.  And  it  is  by  the  same 
simple  means  that  the  Mohammedan  religion 
has  attained  its  great  development  throughout 
Central  Africa  ; — not  by  any  zealous  and  expen- 
sive, or  indeed  intentional,  propagandism,  but 
by  the  casual  communication  between  these 
Moslem  merchant  pilgrims  and  the  rude  Pagans 
through  whoso  countries  their  route  happens  to 
pass.  ThejBtrict  outward  devotional  forms  of 
the  Mohammedans,  and  their  constant  mixing 
up  of  religious  invocations  in  tho  ordinary  pro% 
cesses  of  life,  are  no  doubt  mainly  instrumental 
in  bringing  about  these  results/' 

The  name  of  Mohammed  has  been  intro- 
duced into  regions  wholly  ignorant  of  kis 
divine  claims,  simply  by  the  chant  of  the 
native  Pagans  who  towed  the  vessels  on  the 
Nile,  caught  up  from  tho  Mussulman  crews. 

In  speaking  of  the  sources  of  the  Kile, 
Br.  Beke  uses  the  expression  in  the  most 
general  sense,  "  as  meaning  all  the  head- 
streams  that  take  their  rise  at  the  extreme 
limits  of  the  basin  of  that  river,  along  the 
water-parting  between  it  and  the  contermin- 
ous basins  of  other  African  rivers  flowing 
towards  the  Red  Sea,  the  Indian  Ocean,  the 
Atlantic,  and  the  Mediterranean,  or  (aa  in 
tho  ease  of  some  Asiatic,  American,  and  also 
other  African  rivers)  forming  separate  inland 
hydrographical  systems  unconnected  with 
tiie  oceon."  Proceedinp^  with  this  under- 
standing, our  author  pomts  first  to  the  re- 
markable fact  that — 


"  A  peculiarity  of  the  Kile  scarcely  less  sf  ng^ 
lar,  is  that  for  upwards  of  six  hundred  and  fifty 
geographical  miles  above  tho  point  just  men* 
tioned  or  in  all  full  two  thousand  miles  from  its 
mouths,  the  river  receives  no  affluent  whatever 
on  its  left  or  western  side.  On  its  eastern  sido, 
however,  within  the  same  limits,  it  receives  three 
tributaries,  tho  Atbara,  tho  Bahr-el-Azrek  or 
Blue  River,  and  thaSobat  or  TelO,  having  their 
origin  in  the  elevated  table  land  of  Abessmia." 


**  For  a  distance  of  more  than  thirteen  hun- 
dred geographical  miles  from  tho  Mediterranean, 
into  which  it  discharges  its  waters  by  several 
nontlis,  this  mighty  river,  the  largest  of  the 
African  continent,  and  probably  unsurpassed  in 
length  by  any  river  in  tho  whole  world,  is  a 
single  stream.  Fed  b^  the  copious  rains  of  the 
tropics  collected  by  its  innumerable  head-streams 
in  the  south,  it  is  able  to  contend  with  tho  bum- 
lag  sun  end  tho  scarcely  less  burning  sands  of 
Kabia  and  Egypt  throughout  this  extent  of 
country,  without  the  aid  of  a  single  tributary ;-~ 
a  phenomenon  presented  by  no  other  river. 


The  first  of  these  branches,  called  also  Hm 
"  Bahr-el^Aswad  or  the  Blade  River,"  ft^m 
I  the  quantity  of  black  earth  brought  down  by 
it  during  the  rains,  '*  is  most  important,  hi- 
cause  it  contributes  the  largest  amount  of 
the  slime  which  mannres  and  fertilizes  the 
land  of  l^gypt"  The  third  great  tributoiy 
of  the  Kue--of  which  the  8obat  is  a  feeder 
— known  generally  as  the  *'  Bahr-el-Abya^ 
or  White  Rivets"  **  is  of  great  magnitoda^ 
and  is  said  to  contribute  to  the  river  nearly 
a  moiety  of  its  waters*"  Its  main  strwA 
might,  however,  rather,  according  to  Dr. 
Beke,  be  called  the  *'  Black  River,"  on  ac- 
count of  the  color  of  its  filthy,  stagnant,  nxk- 
wholesome  water.  The  water  af  the  Sobat, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  stated  to  be  actually 
white.  After  devotii^  separate  chapters  t6 
the  descripition  of  the  Slack,  Blue,  and  White 
Rivers,  with  their  respective  feeders,  md 
tracing  historically  the  knowledge  we  katO 
been  able  to  obtain  respecting  each  of  them» 
Dr.  Beke  arrives  at  his  critical  chapter  en- 
titled* «  The  True  Nile  and  its  Sources."  Ab 
we  decline  taking  npon  ourselves  the  redpoll* 
sibility  of  so  important  a  comnuiucation,  w$ 
will  quote  the  author's  own  words : — 

**  There  are  two  rules  for  determining  which 
of  the  various  head-streams  of  a  river  is  entitled 
to  be  regarded  as  its  npper  course,  and  Conse- 
quently to  beer  the  name  borne  by  the  united 
Btraam  lower  down.  The  dne  rule  is  theoretical 
or  natural,  the  other  is  practical  or  conventioiiaL 
By  the  former  the  greater  length  and  sisa  and 
the  general  direction  of  the  valley  or  basia  of 
tho  river  are  the  main  considerations^  By  the 
latter  it  is  the  first  acquaintance  which  the  in* 
habitants  or  discoverers  of  the  valley  of  the  main 
stream  may  make  with  ono  of  its  branches  (or 
the  converse),  that  causes  the  name  of  the  M^ 
mcr  to  be  carried  over  to  the  latter. 

'*  In  the  case  of  the  great  river  of  Africa  il 
fortunatelv  happens,  that  through  tho  fiir  greater 
portion  of  its  course  both  rules  are  apphcable; 
the  direct  and  main  stream  having  been  the  fiist 
known  and  first  explored.  Herodotus  and  all 
writers  anterior  to  Ptolemy  concur  in  describiag 
the  Nile  as  coming  from  tho  weft,  and  the  first 
exi)lorer8  on  record,  namely,  Nero's  two  con* 
turions,  passing  by  the  mouths  of  the  Astoboit 
or  Atbara,  the  Astapns  or  Abai,  and  the  MtMh 
sobiui  or  Bobat,— all  three  affluents  of  the  Dike 
on  its  right  or  eastern  bankr-penetrated  «p  ihi 
main-stream,  in  a  direction  always  tending  tsi«^ 
ards  the  west,  as  lar  as  the  ninth  parallel  of  noith 
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ktitndQ  the  river  there  atill  ooming  from  the 
west  or  south-west.  Thos  far,  it  is  nuinUbat, 
theory  and  practice  went  hand  in  hand. 

**  From  this  point  CUiudius  Ptolemy  takes  of 
the  description  of  the  river ;  and  since  his  time 
the  sources  of  the  Kile  in  the  Mountains  of  Uie 
Moon,  with  their  snows,  hikes,  and  cannibals, 
have  been  prominent  and  eetablished  featovee  of 
African  geography." 

Here,  unfortunately,  facts  end  and  conjeo- 
tore  alone  remains.  The  lost  pages  of  Dr. 
Beke's  volume  are,  we  must  say,  rather  dis- 
appointing to  those  who  have  been  led  on 
to  that  point  by  his  somewhat  too  solemn 
prefatory  axioms.  The  existence  of  these 
Lunar  mountains  is,  we  believe,  still  strenu- 
ously denied.  All  the  learned  geographer 
is  able  to  say  is  :— 

"  It  is,  however,  of  little  avail  to  reason  on 
insufficient  data.  This  alone  is  certain,— -that 
all  the  head-streams  of  the  Nile  most  be  thor- 
oughly expluitHl  before  it  would  be  in  our  power 
to  finally  and  irrevocablv  to  decide  which  among 
them  is  entitled  to  the  designation  of  the  Source 
of  tlio  Nile.  Till  then  we  must  remain  content 
to  o>*-n,  with  the  poet — 

" '  Arcanum  natura  capat  non  prodidit  nlili, 
Kec  li<!:uit  populis  parvum  to,  Kile,  videre.'" 

Whether,  therefore,  the  "  Tubiri,"  or  the 
**  Sobat,**  or  any  other  of  the  feeders  of  the 
"  White  River  •*  is  to  be  considered  as  rep- 
resenting the  ultimate  head-stream  of  the 
NQe, — and  in  what  exact  distnot,  iake»  or 
mooQ-mounto^is  the  '^eouree''  of  the  *'  Nile'' 
is  to  be  fouttd,--Hremaiii  as  muck  as  ever  un- 
deoided  questioas,  akhough  undoubtedly  Dr. 
B^e*8  volume  simpHiee  tlie  matter  by  re- 
ducing the  points  which  hove  to  be  discussed 
within  a  definite  and  comparatively  narrow 
compass,  and  extinguishing  those  claims 
which  ore  entirely  beside  the  (|uestion* 

Much  of  the  interest*  of  his  volume  con- 
sSsts  in  the  subjects  incidentally  discussed. 
Among  these,  the  possibility  of  turning  the 
course  of  the  waters  of  the  Nile  away  from 
Bgypt  and  discharging  than  into  the  Red 
Sea  is  one  of  the  most  curious.  '^Li  the 
beginning  of  the  sixtaenth  eeotury,  it  was  a 
<  mSugr  of  populatr  belief  in  Europe  that  the 
king  of  Abetsinia  eould  prevent  the  Nile 
from  flowing  down  into  Bgyptf  aad  that  the 
ruler  of  the  latter  country  had  in  conse- 
qoenoe  to  pay  him  a  bsrge  yearly  tribute.'' 
Dr.  Btke  is  extreoMly  liostale  timmghout 
bis  volume  to  ike  celebrated  trave&er  Sruee, 
whom  he  accuses,  on  iSbae  alleged  authoxlty 
of  ^at  traveller's  own  journals,  of  wilful 
misstatements  and  pure  inventions  in  his 
published  works.  On  the  point  of  turning 
the  Nile,  he  brands  as  apocryphal  a  story 
alleged  by  Bruce  to  have  been  told  hii&  *'  by 
Emmaha  Y6su8,  Prince  of  8hoa»  a  young 
man  between  twenty-nxand  twenty-eight 


years  of  age,  vrtth  whom  ^be  travdlar  lived 
several  monUis  in  the  most  intimate  friend- 
ship at  Gondar,  and  from  whose  mouth  he 
received  some  minute  and  circumstantiid 
details  respecting  certain  works,  constructed 
in  Shoa,  by  Lallbala,  king  of  Abessinia,  for 
the  purpose  of  turning  into  or  towards  the 
Indian  Ocean  certain  nead-streams  of  the 
Nile  within  that  kingdom*" 

"Half  a  century  ago,  Mr.  Salt  was  led  to 
doubt  the  tale,  in  consequence  of  the  assurance 
given  him  by  a  native  scribe,  who  had  personally 
known  Bruce  in  Aliessinia,  tliat  Emmnha  1r<&aa 
never  visited  Gondar  during  that  traveller's  stay 
there,  and  from  the  fact  tliat  no  account  of  tliat 
priuce's  alleged  visit  is  to  be  found  in  Bruce's 
original  memoranda,  where  it  could  hardly  have 
failed  to  be  recorded.  Since  Sail's  time,  the 
kingdom  of  Shoa  has  been  visited  by  several 
Europeans,  myself  amon^  the  number;  and  it 
is  now  known,  as  on  historical  fact,  that  the 
reig:n  of  Emmaha  Y6(us,  the  greatgrandfather 
of  the  late  King  SiChela  Sel^ye,  lasted  from 
174S  to  1774;  so  that,  in  the  year  1770,  when 
Bruce  pretends  to  have  known  that  prince  at 
Gondar,  as  a  vonog  man  between  twenty-six 
and  twenty-eight  years,  who  had  brought  tribute 
from  his  futhcr  as  a  vassal  of  the  emperor,  Em- 
maha Ye'sus  had  himself  been  upwards  of  twenty- 
eight  years  seated  on  the  throne  of  the  indepen- 
dent kingdom  of  Shoa.  It  might  be  shown  that 
the  description  so  elaborately  given  by  Bruce, 
on  tlie  pretended  report  of  Emmaha  Y^sos,  of 
the  gigaatic  works  constrooted  by  King  LalibaWi 
in  tSt  vicinity  of  Lake  Zuwitt  in  'Soutliem  Abes« 
sinia,  is  simply  a  romance.  But  it  is  needless 
to  pursue  the  subject.  It  is  merely  requisite  to 
remark  that,  so  intimately  has  Bruce's  circam« 
stantial  luirrative  associated  Kin?  Lnlibala  and 
Lake  Zawii  with  the  traditional  historv,  and  so 
thoroughly  have,  on  his  authority,  those  two 
ideas  Income  blended  with  the  primary  one,  that 
snbseqiient  travellers  and  wnten  have  taken 
their  connectton  for  granted,  and  have  treated 
the  subject  as  if  Bnice*s  fallacioos  commentary 
were  an  integral  and  essential  portion  of  tM 
original  tradition. 

'"The  time  has  however  arrived  Vhen  the 
whole  of  those  erroneous  notions  mav  be  dis- 
carded. The  Astaboras,  Atbara  or  TiCkkazye, 
is  the  'Nile'  of  Elmazin,  Cantacusene  and  Al- 
bnqaerqoe :  and  tlio  channel  by  which  its  waters 
might  he  made  to  pass  Into  the  Red  Sea  is 
Artemidonis'  *  branch '  of  thai  river,  or  che  lower 
coerse  of  the  Khor-el-Gash. 

**  At  the  present  day  the  plain  country  lying 
on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Atbara,  formerly  su^ 
ject  to  the  Axnnrite  or  Etiiiopian  monarchs,  is 
occupied  by  tribes  of  doubtfiit  origin,  who  con- 
tinue to  avail  themselves  of  the  facilities  afforded 
by  the  physical  character  of  the  land,  for  divert- 
ing  the  course  of  the  river  flowing  through  it, 
aim  preventing  its  waters  from  re^hing  the  re- 
gions lying  lower  down  the  stream ;  though  In 
this  instance  it  is  not  the  Atbara  itself,  but  the 
Khor-el-Gash,  on  which  the  operation  is  per> 
formed. 

"  M.  Ferdinand  Weme,  who  in  1840  accom- 
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$anied  the  Torco-Eg^ptian  armj  under  Ahmed  i 
'asha  in  its  campaign  against  Taka  and  tbo 
neighboring  districts,  gives,  in  Iiis  publistied  rela- 
tion of  the  expedition,  a  circumstantial  account 
of  an  attempt  made  by  the  pasha,  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  Mohammed  Ehle,  one  of  the  native 
chiefs,  to  dam  ap  the  Khor-el-Gash  near  Kasscla- 
el'Lns,  and  to  turn  its  waters  into  tlte  Atbara. 
The  attempt  foiled,  from  the  works  having  been 
badly  constructed ;  but  the  particulars  recorded 
by  M.  Weme  sufficiently  prove  the  practicability 
01  the  undertaking  under  more  favorable  circum- 
stances. 

"  But  if,  as  it  appears  from  M.  Weme's  state- 
ment and  from  wtiat  we  otherwise  know  of  the 
extremely  level  character  of  the  country,  the 
,  waters  of  tha  Khor-el-Gash  may  be  turned  into 
the  Atbara  by  means  of  a  mere  embankment 
and  canal,  the  converse  must  be  likewise  prac- 
ticable ;  that  is  to  say,  the  vraters  of  the  Atbara 


might  bv  similar  means  be  turned  into  the  be^ 
of  the  Khor-el-Gash ;  or  to  express  it  more  dis- 
tinctly, thcv  might  be  discharged  into  the  plain 
country  of  Tska,  over  which  (as  has  been  shovni 
in  a  preceding  page)  the  waters  from  the  Abes* 
sinian  highlands  spread  themselves  during  tho 
rains,  and  from  whence,  at  Fillik,  they  pasm 
away  by  two  different  outlets,  the  one  into  the 
Atbara  itself  lower  down  its  course,  and  the 
other  down  tho  valley  leading  towards  the  Red 
Sea  near  Snwakin ;  and  the  one  of  those  two 
outlets  being  closed,  tho  entire  waters  would  of 
necessity  pass  away  by  the  otiier." 

From  these  extracts,  it  will  be  seen  that 
to  those  who  are  interested  in  tracing  out 
what  we  may  call  the  natural  routes  of  conv- 
merce,  Dr.  Beke  has  contributed  a  volume 
which  .will  be  a  welcome  book  of  reference 
and  a  trustworthy  guide. 


Thb  American  people  are  not  a  polite  race, 
not  ver^  refined  in  their  manners,  nor  veir  con- 
genial in  feeling  with  the  denizens  of  the  old 
world,  but  they  are  essentially,  in  their  own 
phraseology,  a  go  a-head  people.  They  always 
contrive  to  weather  upon  us  in  all  that  pertains 
to  competition  or  "  battles  by  land  and  fights  by 
sea."  If  not  by  downright  fair  means  yet  by 
some  means  or  other,  the  Yankees  always  find  a 
way  to  whip  Johnny  Bull.  They  taught  us  that 
18-pound  shot  would  not  knock  about  a  ship  after 
the  fashion  of  24-pound  shot ;  they  let  us  into  a 
secret  (X  know  it  is  a  sore  subject)  as  regards  a 
flat  sail  and  a  long  hollow  bow  in  yachts,  they 
laughed  at  our  disaster  at  Balaklava,  and  asked 
where  were  our  revolvers,  and  told  us  that  a 
body  of  Yankee  cavalry  600  strong,  if  called 
upon  to  make  that  charge,  would  have  fired 
3,600  shots  upon  the  enemy  at  a  distance  where 
missing  was  impossible,  however  they  did  full 
justice  to  the  desperate  yalor  of  our  men.  They 
also  claim  for  their  war  authorities  more  sagacity 
than  our  people  possess,  in  having  armed  them 
with  Colt's  revolvers  in  the  Mexican  war  some 
ten  years  before  the  commencement  of  the  Rus- 
sian war,  at  which  time  that  terrible  weapon  was 
absolutely  unknown  in  England.  Again,  over 
comes  a  Yankee  with  half  a  dozen  American-bred 
race  horses,  and  as  opposed  to  all  England,  walks 
off  witli  the  great  Newmarket  Cffisarewitch  and 
Goodwood  stakes,  and  has  lately  been  first  fa- 
vorite for  the  same  operation  at  Goodwood. 
These  American  horses  appear  as  cute  as  pos- 
Bums  or  coons.  They  run  last  at  so  many  races 
that  ^ou  begin  to  believe  tltem  to  be  as  slow  as 
tortoises,  wnen,  without  it^  being  at  all  ac- 
counted for,  they  run  fast  enough  to  beat  all  the 
horses  that  have  beaten  them.  IVaal,  1  guess 
Jonathan  whipped  us  with  big  frigates,  still, 
mind  yon,  with  frigate  against  frigate,  so  now 


he  has  produced  a  big  giant,  who  nearly  knocked 
and  choked  the  life  out  of  our  small  champion. 
Still,  Tom  Sajrers  was  our  pugilistic  champion, 
and  I  tl^anks  to  his  bull-dog  propensities,  is  not 
to  be  choked  off  even  by  a  giant ;  and  as  one 
frigate  rates  with  another,  so  one  fistic  champion 
rates  as  a  match  for  another,  and  thus  Jonathan 
goes  a-head.  In  the  Crimea  tho  American  re- 
volver pistol,  or  our  improvement  upon  it,  was 
denied  to  our  men,  but  purchased  by  our  offi- 
cers at  their  own  cost.  We  went  through  tho 
East  Indian  rebellion  with  no  sign  of  improvo- 
ment  in  our  cavalry  weapons  until  the  eleventli 
hour,  when  at  last  a  re^imcAit  of  hussars  got  re- 
volvers, and  their  previously^loodless  victories 
ceased,  and  sanguinary  onslaughts  were  made 
on  the  flying  foe  by  a  weapon  which  proved  aa 
destructive  in  the  hands  of^our  men,  when  thty 
got  it,  as  in  the  hands  of  the  Americans. — Ex' 
aminer. 


At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  British  Associa- 
tion, Mr.  Edwin  Chadwick  read  a  paper  on 
"The  Economical  results  of  Military  Drill  at 
Schools,"  in  which  he  alluded  to  the  importance 
of  children,  both  bo^s  and  girls,  being  instructed 
in  tho  art  of  swimmmg,  and  mentioned  that  her 
Majesty  had  taughtaU  her  children  to  swim,  and 
that  tho  Princess  Royal  was  a  capital  swimmer. 
Last  year  two  thousand  deaths  were  occarfoned 
by  drowning. 


The  Augfbwg  Gaxdte  states  that  the  intenuh 
tional  congress  of  chemists,  which  was  to  have 
been  held  last  spring,  is  definitely  fixed  to  meet 
at  Carlsruho  on  the  dd  of  September.  Letters 
of  invitation  have  been  addressed  to  all  emineot 
chemists,  and  especially  to  professors  of  diem* 
istry  in  public  scuools  and  colleges. 
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From  The  Saturday  Review. 
THE  GLACIERS  OF  THE  ALPS.* 

One  of  the  most  remarkable,  as  it  is  one 
q£  the  most  wholesome,  peculiarities  of  our 
time  is  the  constantly  increasing  recognition 
of  the  value  and  dignity  of  that  body  which 
our  forefathers  regarded  as  little  better  than 
a  corrupt  and  humiliating  drag  upon  the  souL 
Partly  from  the  severity  of  me  struggle  for 
existence  in  which  aspirants  to  distinction  in 
every  calling  are  engaged,  and  the  conse- 
quent necessity  for  a  close  analysis  of  Uie  el- 
ements of  suQcessy  and  partly  from  increased 
attention  to  the  truths  of  physical  science, 
the  corpus  sanum  is  rapidly  v^dicating  its 
claim  to  be  considered  of  at  least  equal  im- 
portance with  the  mens  saruu  A  popular 
and  influential  school  of  modem  thecuogians 
requires  musoularit}'  as  well  as  meekness  in 
candidates  for  the  K.ingdom  of  Heaven ;  and 
in  science  the  same  manly  and  vigorous 
tpirit  has  evoked  that  sect  of  muscular  phi- 
losophers whose  best-known  church  is  the 
Alpme  Club,  and  whose  mightiest  evangel 
up  to  the  present  time  is  assuredly  the  work 
befo^us.     • 

An  ingenious  speculator,  indeed,  might  de- 
velop the  parallel  between  the  ecclesiastical 
and  the  scientific  sects  to  a  great  length. 
The  difficulties  and  obstacles  which  the  Alps 
present  to  a  scientific  explorer  are  of  a  very 
similar  order  to  those  which  a  poaching  vil- 
lage on  the  borders  of  the  New  Forest,  or  a 
parish  in  the  Potteries,  ofier  to  a  reforming 
rector.  To  reclaim  the  brutalized  flodc,  to 
develope  the  germs  of  moral  beauty  and 
order  which  lie  within  their  rugged  souls,  in- 
finite Greek,  the  deepest  acquaintance  with 
theology,  and  even  the  milder  Christian 
graces  are  of  little  worth,  if  unaccompanied 
by  that  enduring  cneigy  and  iron  will  whose 
existence  is  incompatible  with  real  physic^ 
weakness  and  insignficance.  In  like  man- 
nejr,  the  absent,  meditative,  sage  type  of  phi- 
losopher would  fiire  but  ill  among  the  moun- 
tains. Even  if  a  crevasse  did  not  swallow 
him  at  an  early  stage  of  his  studies,  the  first 
few  hours  spent  among  the  *'pont8,"  or 
amidst  the  promiscuous  solid  angles  of  a  mo- 
raine, woula  strand  him  hopelessly  winded, 
dizzy,  and  foot-sore,  long  before  his  intellect 
bad  come  within  reach  of  the  facts  whose 
significance  it  would  fain  master. 
^ .  So  far  as  we  can  gather  from  much  read- 
ing and  a  little  personal  experience,  *an  Al- 
pine explorer  should  combine  as  nearly  as 
possible  the  distinctive  peculiarities  of  Mr. 
Faraday  and  Mr.  Thomas  Saycrs.    Quick  of 

*  The  Ghcitr*s  of  the  Afp»,  Being  a  Narrative 
of  Excursions  and  Ascents  ;  an  Account  of  the  Or- 
i^  and  Phenomena  of  Glaciers  ;  and  nn  Exposi- 
tion of  tlie  Physical  Principles  to  which  they  are  re- 
lated.  By  John  TyndalL  London :  Muiray.   1860. 


eye  and  steady  of  limb,  his  body  should  be 
composed  of  muscular  fibres  (and  not  too 
many  of  them),  with  just  enough  bone  for 
levers,  and  just  enough  skin  to  cover  die 
bones.  He  should  be  provided  with  diges- 
tive organs  competent  to  extract  "the  im- 
mense amoimt  of^physical  force  expressed  by 
four  ounces  of  brMd  and  ham  "  so  completely 
as  to  cany  him  all  day  and  anywhere ;  he 
should  be  able  to  find  sitting  on  a  knife  edge 
of  rock,  with  a  few  thousand  feet  of  precipice 
on  either  hand,  rather  tonic  and  invigorating 
than  otherwise ;  and  yet  his  mind  should  be 
stored  with  the  latest  results  of  physical  sci- 
ence, of  vigorous  logic,  fertile  in  the  imagin- 
ation of  theoretical  conceptions,  and  subtle 
in  devising  experimental  tests  of  their  valid- 
ity. To  say  that  sudi  a  phoenix  as  this  ever 
existed  might  be  too  much ;  but  De  Saus- 
sure,  had  he  been  a  little  more  of  an  athlete, 
would  have  nearly  realized  our  ideal,  and 
among  living  men.  Professor  Tjrndall,  so  far 
as  our  knowledge  ^oes,  approximates  most 
nearly  to  it  Holding  a  place  in  the  front 
rank  of  men  of  science,  we  imagine  that ' 
amon^  Alpine  explorers  he  has  a  right  to  tiie 
belt  (if  there  be  one),  no  one  but  himself 
having  threaded  the  seracs  of  the  Glacier  da 
G6ant  without  a  guide,  or  stood  alone  upon 
the  summit  of  Monte  Kosa.  Much  was  to 
be  expected  from  the  work  of  one  so  qual- 
ified to  speak  of  the  ^ciers  of  the  Alps,  and 
much  will  be  found  in  it.  ' 

Professor  TVndall  intimates  that  he  at  first 
intended  to  address  himself  to  youthftil  read- 
ers ;  and,  though  his  book  is  now  laden  with 
grave  and  weighty  scientific  discussions,  a 
certain  vigorous  simplicity  of  style  lightens 
its  pages,  and  its  boyish,  sometimes  (if  w^ 
may  be  pardoned  for  sa^ng  so)  almost  heed- 
less love  of  adventure— its  genuine  warmth  of 
appreciation  for  all  forms  of  natural  beauty, 
from  the  **  awful  rose  of  dawn  "  to  the  rosy 
cream-and-strawberry  maiden  of  La  Cascade 
— <ippeals  forcibly  to  all  the  youth  that  is 
left  under  the  crust  of  one's  manhood.  In- 
deed, the  first  part  of  the  work,  which  mainly 
consists  of  a  personal  narrative  of  the  events 
of  the  various  excursions  in  which  were  col- 
lected the  materials  for  the  successive  me*  * 
moirs  wherein  the  author  has  embodied  his 
views,  is  full  of  pleasant  and  stirring  epi- 
sodes. On  monl  grounds,  we  object  to  tne 
evisceration  of  a  good  book,  and  therefore 
we  refer  those  who  enjoy  such  reading  to  • 
the  book  itself;  but  there  is  one  story  we  must 
(juote  fqr  the  advantage  of  our  numerous  po- 
litical readers.  Professor  Tyndall  is  trying 
to  go  to  sleep : — 

"  Sometimes  I  dosed ;  but  always  as  this  was 
aboac  to  deepen  into  poskive  sleep,  it  was  radely 
awakened  by  the  clamor  of  a  groap  of  pigs 
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ivhich  occupied  tbe  grroand-floor  of  oor  dwelling. 
Tb5  object  of  each  individual  wm  to  secoro  for 
himself  the  raaximam  amonnt  of  heat,  and  hence 
the  oatside  members  were  incessantly  trying  to 
become  inside  ones.  It  was  the  straggle  of 
Radical  and  Conservative  among  the  pachy- 
derms, the  politics  being  determined  by  the  ac- 
cident of  position." 

We  trust  that  Dr.  Tyndall  is  incapable  of 
alily  introducing  a  Barcastic  allegory  into  a 
scientific  trork,  but  really  the  scene  might 
as  well  be  laid  at  Westminster  as  on  the 
Oebatsch  Alp. 

The  second  part  of  the  Olaeiers  of  the 
Alp$t  however,  is  that  which  will  attract  the 
most  attention  from  that  considerable  imd 
increasing  class  of  readers  who  take  a  scien- 
tific interest  in  Alpine  phenomena,  and  more 
particularly  in  the  great  problems  connected 
with  the  structure  and  mode  of  motion  of 
glaciers.  In  order  to  understand  Professor 
I^idall's  relation  to  these  much  discussed 
question!,  we  must  brins  before  our  minds 
what  was  the  state  of  knowledge  and  of 
opimon  on  glacier  matters  in  the  year  1856, 
wnen  a  chance  suggestion  led  him  to  devote 
himself  to  these  investigations.  It  had  been 
positively  ascertained  that  a  glacier  moves ; 
that  its  centre  moves  faster  than  its  sides ; 
and  that  in  many  other  respects  the  behav- 
ior of  a  glacier  is  curiously  analogous  to  that 
cf  a  fluid  in  motion.  It  was  known  that  the 
ice  of  the  middle  and  lower  part  ctf  a  glacier 
presents  a  peculiar**  veined  "  or  **  ribboned** 
structure,  and  it  was  certain  that  this  **  blue 
▼dned  "  ice  was  in  some  tray  produced  by 
the  modification  of  the  white  vesicular  ice 
of  the  upper  regions,  trhich  again  proceeded 
from  the  nhe,  the  result  of  the  successive 
snowfalls  in  the  highest  parts  of  the  moim- 
tains.  Finallv,  what  may  be  termed  the  ac- 
cidents of  a  glacier,  such  as  the  stotie  tables 
and  the  **  moulins,'*  had  been  more  or  less 
clearly  accounted  for,  and  the  so-called  **  dirt 
bands  "  had  been  to  a  great  extent  accurately 
described.  Each  of  the  eminent  observers — 
De  Saussure,  Rendu,  Agassis,  and  Forbes^- 
by  whose  labors  these  facts  had  been  estab- 
lished, Imd  promulgated  his  own  theoretical 
views  as  to  their  significance ;  but  no  candid 
and  competent  person  will  say  that  in  the 
year  1856  either  the  mode  of  motion  or  the 
structure  of  glaciers  had  been  explained,  if 
to  the  word  explanation  we  attadi  its  only 
legitimate  meaning— the  deduction  of  iM 
j£enomena  exhibited  by  a  body  from  its  as* 
pertained  physical  properties  and  the  known 
laws  of  operation  of  the  forces  which  act 
aiponit 

J^s  Professor  Tyndall  clearly  proves,  the 
late  Bishop  of  Annecv  was  the  first  to  point 
(Out  the  wonderful  similarity  which  obtains 
Sietween  the  mode  of  motion  of  a  glacier  and 


that  of  a  fluid.  But  Monseigneur  Kendo—* 
while  stating  the  fact  in  language  whicli  for 
thoroughly  scientific  clearness  and  definition 
has  not  been  surpassed  by  ony  subseouent 
writer — folly  perceived  and  admitted  the 
difficulty  of  reconciling  the  riverlike  move- 
ment of  a  glacier  with  the  known  physical 
properties  of  ice.  Subsequent  observers, 
such  as  Agassis  and  Forbes,  gave  a  more 
definite  numerical  expression. of  the  law  of 
motion  enunciated  by  Rendu,  but  it  cannot 
be  said  that  they  offered  any  explanation 
of  it.  Take,  for  instance,  the  wdl-known 
**  viscous  theory."  If  ice  could  have  been 
shown  to  possess  those  properties  which  dis- 
tinguish a  viscous  bodjfrom  an  ordinary 
fluid,  such  viscosity  of  its  component  8ul^- 
stance  mig^ht  have  been  adduced  with  jus- 
tice as  the  property  upon  which  the  peculiat 
mode  of  motion  of  a  glacier  depended.  The 
viscosity  in  short,  wcmld  have  *'  explained  " 
the  phenomena  of  ^cier-motion.  fiut  since 
ice,  nowever  examined,  obstinately  relbsed 
to  exhibit  a  single  trace  of  those  properti^ 
whidi  distinguish  e  viscous  body  from  m 
brittle  solid,  on  the  one  hand,  aud  a  fluid  on 
the  other,  Uie  assertion  that  the  mode  of 
motion  of  a  glacier  depends  upon  its  viscos* 
ity  involved  a  purely  gratuitous  hvpothesis. 
In  other  words,  the  motion  of  tne  glacier 
was  explained  by  assuming  ice  to  possess  a 

Eroperty  not  a  trace  of  whose  existence  could 
e  demonstrated.    The  viscous  tneory  was 
helped  out  of  these  difficulties  by  vorioui 
suppositions.  At  one  time,  it  was  suggested 
that  a  ghcier  is  full  of  capillary  cracks  filled 
with  water,  and  that  the  main  agent  in  pro- 
pelling it  is  hydrostatic  pressure — at  an- 
other, that  its  parts  slide  past  one  another, 
and  are  re-united  by  the  conjoined  effects  of 
**  time  and  cohesion.'*    But  the  capillary  fiff> 
sures  do  not  exist,  and  it  has  yet  to  be  shown 
that  time  and  cohesion  are  as  potent  in  giv- 
ing firmness  to  a  glacier  as  they  undouht^ 
ofly  are  in  consolidating  a  theory.    In  liKe 
manner  the  veined  structure  had  been  ae- 
counted  for  as  a  result  of  the  original  strati- 
fication of  the  rUvk,    It  had  been  ascribed  to 
the  filling  of  glacier  fissures  with  water,  and 
the  subsequent  freezing  of  that  water;  and 
finally,'  to  the  re-union,  by  **  time  and  cohe^ 
sion,"  of  the  opposed  foces  of  incipient  fis- 
sures, resulting  from  the  differential  motion 
of  parts  of  the  glacier  upon  one  another. 
But  th^  observations  or  experiments  neces«> 
sary  to  prove  the  competency  of  anV  one  <tf 
these  supposed  causes  to  produce  tne  eflbct 
assigned  to  it  were,  and  are,  totally  want- 
ing.   Again,  the  **  dirt  bands,"  so  well  ob- 
served and  described  bv  Forbes,  had  been 
supposed  to  arise  from  the  retention  of  diit 
throughout  certain  transverse  zones  of  the 
gladeri  in  which  the  superficial  ice  presentei 
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an  especially  porous  structure;  but  not  a 
single  observation  existed  to  prove  the  exist- 
ence of  the  assumed  peculiar  porosity,  nor 
have  subsequent  observers  been  enabled  to 
find  it. 

In  the  year  1856,  therefore,  ample  scope 
existed  for  any  one  who  was  disposed  to  de- 
vote himself  to  the  experimental  investiga- 
tion of  the  three  great  problems  involved  in 
the  glacier  question.  Those  problems  were 
—1.  In  virtue  of  what  experimentally  de- 
monstrable physical  propertv  is  that  emi- 
nently brittle  body,  ice,  capable  of  moving 
like  a  semi-fluid  mass  when  subjected  to  a 
great  vis  h  tergo  ?  2.  By  what  experimen- 
taally  demonstrable  physic^  properties  of  ice 
can  the  veined  structure  be  accounted  for  ? 
3.  What  are  the  conditions  on  which  the  de- 
velopment of  dirt  bands  in  a  glacier  depends  P 
To  all  these  questions  Professor  Tynaall  of- 
fers answers  which,  at  any  rate,  possess  the 
merit  of  definiteness  and  of  being  open  to 
the  test  of  direct  experiment  and  observation. 
A  glacier,  be  tells  us,  behaves,  so  far  as  its 
motion  is  concerned,  as  a  semi-fluid,  be- 
cause of  that  Vonderful  power  of  regelation, 
briginally  discovered  by  Mr.  Faraday,  which 
all  ice  possesses,  and  in  virtue  oi  which, 
whenever  two  pieces  of  ice  at  a  temperature 
near  the  freezing  'point  are  brought  into 
contact,  they  immediately  freeze  together, 
ficnce,  under  these  conditions,  a  mass  of 
ice  mends  as  fast  as  it  is  broken ;  and,  how- 
ever crushed  and  distorted,  regains  its  solid- 
ity, so  that  it  may  be  moulded  under  a  Bra- 
mah's  press  into  all  sor&  of  shapes.  But  a 
glacier  valley  is  a  gigantic  mould,  and  its 
Icy  contents,  impelied  by  the  stupendous 
weight  of  the  nhb  and  ice  of  the  higher  re- 
gions, are  slowly  pushed  down  its  ffor|;e. 
The  lateral  and  the  inferior  parts  of  uie  ice 
are  held  back  by  the  friction  of  the  rocky 
boundaries  of  the  valley,  while  the  central 
and  superior  parts  are  comparatively  free  to 
move ;  and  wnen  the  strain  at  an^  point  is 
^eaier  than  the  cohesion  of  the  bnttle  mass. 
It  breaks,  the  parts  take  new  positions,  the 
more  central  and  superficial  portions  having 
advanced  relatively  to  the  others,  and  then 
regelate  together  into  a  mass  as  compact  as 
before.  By  the  incessant  repetition  of  the 
process  at  all  points  of  the  glacier  the  ap- 
pearance of  semi-fluidity  is  produced.  But 
It  is  a  gross  breaking  and  mending  again, 
not  a  molecular  sliding,  as  in  the  case  of 
fluid  or  viscous  motion.  Here,  then,  is  a 
deduction  of  the  mode  of  motion  of  a  glacief 
from  the  properties  of  ordinary  ice-— a  per- 
fect reconcilement  of  apparently  inconsis- 
tent facts — and,  unless  it  can  be  shown  that 
the  physical  properties  of  glacier  ice  are  dif- 
ferent from  those  of  ordinary  ice,  or  that 
some  of  tiie  conditions  of  the  experiment  are 


wanting  in  nature^  we  conceive  that  the  ex 
planation  thus  ofiered  must  be  accepted.  ■ 

With  respect  to  the  veined  structure, 
a^ain,  Profl  Tyndall  has  observed  (as  Agas- 
sis appears  also  to  have  done)  clear  instances 
of  that  structure  disposed  in  planes  intersect- 
ing those  of  the  primitive  stratification  of 
the  nkvh  at  a  hi^h  angle ;  so  that  the  strati- 
fication theory  is  at  once  put  out  of  court. 
He  also  proves  that  the  veined  structure  is  not 
best  developed  in  those  parts  of  the  glacier 
in  which  the  diflerential  motion  is  greatest, 
and  that  it  is  best  developed  where  tne  pres- 
sure to  which  the  ice  is  subjected  is  greatest, 
and,  as  Professor  Forbes  originally  noticed, 
in  a  direction  perpendicidar  to  that  pressure. 
Now,  what  is  the  veined  structure  P  It  is  in 
reality,  an  elimination  of  the  air  bubbles,  to 
which  the  ice  produced  by  the  consolidation 
of  the  nhoh  owes  its  whiteness,  from  certain 
regions  of  its  substance,  whereby  these  ares 
appear  blue ;  and  Hence  the  question  of  the 
ongin  of  the  blue  veins  resolves  itself  into 
an  inquiry  into  the  cause  or  causes  of  this 
local  expulsion  of  air  bubbles.  Professor 
Tyndall  points  out  two  causes  competent  to 
produce  this  eflect  which  must  come  into 
play  in  the  glaciers,  and  which  therefore  cer- 
tainly may,  and  pibbably  do,  give  rise  to  if. 
The  one  of  these  causes  is  pressure,  whos^ 
tendency  to  produce  that  re-arrangement  in 
the  particles  of  all  bodies  which  is  called 
cleavage  has  been  so  largely  demonstrated 
by  himself.  If  a  glacier  were  formed  of  wax 
fuU  of  air  bubbles,  that  wax  would  assuredly 
develop  a  cleavage  in  the  same  planes  as 
those  in  which  the  veined  structure  occurs, 
and  the  air  bul^bles  would  tend  to  be  forced 
out  at  all  the  weak  points  of  the  mass,  so 
that  these  weak  points  would  be  free  of  air 
sooner  than  the  intervening  ares. 

But  besides  this  tendency  to  assume  a 
cleavage  in  planes  perpendicular  to  the  lines 
of  pressure,  winch  ice  shares  with  all  other 
sohds,  ice  has,  as  such,  a  property  which 
is  peculiar  to  itself  and  one  or  two  otAr 
bodies,  such  as  bismuth.  Pressure,  as  Mr. 
James  Thomson  discovered,  lowers  its  melt- 
ing point,  and  hence  if  an  absolutely  hoxilo- 
geneous  mass  of  ice,  at  predsdy  32^,  could 
be  subjected  to  an  absolutely  equable  pres- 
sure. It  would  immediately  begin  to  melt 
throughout.  But  no  ice  is  homogeneous,  and 
hence  Professor  Tyndall  has  been  enabled 
to  show  experimentally,  that  when  a  prism 
of  ice  at  32°  is  subjected  to  pressure,  its 
weak  points  give  way  first,  discs  of  water, 
with  planes  perpendicidar  to  the  pressure, 
being  formed  at  those  parts  of  this  prism. 
On  the  removal  of  the  pressure,  the  discs 
immediately  freeze  again  and  become  solid 
ice.  The  application  of  this  singular  fact  to 
the  explanation  of  the  veined  structure  is 
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obvious.  The  white  vesicular  ice  of  the 
nMf  when  it  suffers  the  great  pressure  to 
which  it  is  subjected  in  the  glacier,  must  be- 
have in  the  same  way.  Watery  lamell®  will 
be  formed  in  it,  destroying  the  individuality 
and  facilitating  the  escape  of  the  air  bubbles, 
and  thus  promoting  the  formation  of  blue  ice 
within  the  area  they  occupied. 

Finally,  with  regard  to  the  "  dirt  bands," 
Professor  Tyndall  endeavors  to  show  that 
they  depend,  not  on  any  peculiar  porosity  of 
the  ice  at  intervals  along  a  glacier,  but,  to 
use  his  own  words,  upon — 

"  The  transverse  breaking  of  the  glacier  on 
the  coscado,  and  the  gradual  accumulation  of 
the  dirt  in  the  hollows  between  the  ridges,  the 
subsequent  toning  down  of  the  ridges  to  gentle 
protuberances  winch  sweep  across  the  glacier, 
and  the  collection  of  dirt  upon  the  slopes  and  at 
the  bases  of  these  protuberances." 

To  borrow  an  illustration  from  another 
branch  of  science,  in  fact,  the  existence  of 
the  dirt  b&nds  depends,  not  on  the  histologi- 
cal, but  on  the  anatomical,  peculiarities  of 
the  glacier  on  which  they  are  found. 

We  have  thought  it  .better,  in  the  course 
of  this  brief  notice,  to  direct  the  attention 
of  our  readers  mainlv  .to  the  bearing  of 
Professor  Tyndall's  labors  upon  the  theory 
of  glaciers,  because  if  the  progress  of  sci- 
ence confirms  his  results,  they  have  inau- 


gurated a  new  epoch  in  our  knowled^  of  a 
very  difficult  subject  Of  the  beautiful  re- 
searches on  the  absorption  of  heat  by  gases, 
and  on  the  decrystalli^ation  of  ice  by  the  so* 
lar  rays — ^both  of  which  have  a  most  impor- 
tant tnough  les^  direct  tendency  to  throw  light 
upon  the  same  question — ^we  must  abstaia 
from  speaking ;  but  it  would  be  unjust  to  re- 
frain from  noting  the  eminent  fairness  and 
candor  with  which  Professor  Tyndall  treats 
his  predecessors  and  his  contemporaries* 
The  coolness  of  the  subject-matter  has  not, 
always  extended  itself  to  those  who  have 
discussed  glacier  facts  and  glacier  theories, 
and  the  taking  observations  in  a  "  couloir  " 
has  occasionaBy  been  a  less  unpleasant  pro* 
cess  than  the  occupation  of  the  moral  "  coul- 
brought  about  by  the  publication  of 


oir 


the  results  of  those  observations.  Professor 
Tyndall  has  had  his  share  of  this  part  of 
glacier  life  also ;  but  we  rejoice  to  nnd  that 
here,  as  elsewhere,  he  comes  out  a  true  rep- 
resentative of  muscular  science — ^manifest- 
ing his  strength  in  mildness  and  courtesy  of 
phraseology  and  in  an  obvious  desire  to  do 
lustice,  and  sometimes  more  tlian  justice,  to 
both  friend  and  foe.  To  him  who  can  wield 
a  pen  with  effect,  the  pleasantest  of  all  sins 
is  the  merciless  showing-up  of  an  adversary ; 
and  in  proportion  to  the*  pleasure  should  be 
the  meed  of  praise  assigned  to  the  man  who 
bravely  abstains  from  it. 


Original  Letter  of  Gboroc  Fox. — The 
following  is  a  literal  copy  of  the  last  leaf  of  a 
letter  in  the  handwriting  of  George  Fox,  the 
founder  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  written  whilst 
he  was  in  confinement  in  Worcester  Jail,  to  his 
wifo  Margaret  Pox.  The  first  leaf  has  been  lost. 
This  manuscript  has  been  for  more  than  a  cen- 
tury and  a  half  in  the  possession  of  the  Pember- 
ton  family  of  this  name,  and  now  belongs  to 
Frank  M.*  Etting,  Esq.  of  this  city  : — 

"  ^  der  to  whom  is  my  lone  &  the  rest  of  frends 
&  thy  ChiUIern  Sarye  &  Suasone  &  der  rachell 
i  deser  ther  groth  in  the  trouth  &  in  the  wisdom 
of  god  that  by  it  you  ma^  all  be  ordered  to  his 
clory  &  not  to  touch  notlung  but  the  life  in  any 
&  to  bo  seprctatcd  from  the  evell  &  to  stand  as 
noserey*  consecrated  to  god  that  in  the  life  all 
may  be  a  good  saver  to  god  i  recud  thy  leter 
by  1 :  f  &  another  from  r :  t  from  london  &  shee 
strangetli  that  thee  hath  not  writcn  to  her  for 
shee  &  the  rest  of  london  frends  gcnerall  thinkes 
that  thou  ar  with  mee  in  preson  &  did  stay  &  not 
gon  in  to  the  north  ther  for  thou  should  wright 
to  her  &  tlicm  for  the  oft  rembin^  ther  loue  of 
those  tha  was  herf  &  doe  not  tbmk  that  thou 


<i 


« 


art  gon  wee  haue  sent  til  passeges  to  londen  ft 
t  louer  hath  given  you  a  count  of  the  seshones. 
all  people  disliketh  tha  iuesteses  preceding  & 
saitn  it  is  like  toboner|  &  som  claped  ther 
handes  &  said  it  was  a  snar  soe  be  ouer  all  ft 
out  of  all  free  Soe  noe  mor  but  my  loue  g  ff 
Wester  gale  mo :  1 1  day  21  1*673 : 

Wheat  was  the  last  day  at  seven  ft  six* ' 
pence  a  bueshell  ft  4  shilens  pease  &  barley  ft 
woates  2  shilens  a  bueshell  &  the  poore  people 
ar  redy  to  mutany  in  the  market  Iier  is  sucn  a 
cry  for  come  to  make  them  bread  her  ^  was  a 
great  ster  with  the  mare  ft  the  people  son  sakes  H 
was  cut  g  ff 

"  but  the  lordes  pouer  is  over  all 

**  &  He  at  seven  ft  this  day  ther  was  a  great 
np  rore  lykes  that  the  mare  &  constables  was 
faine  to  seso  the  people  for  the  ^  ont  the  bages." 

Endorsed 

"  ffor  M :  ff  these  aU  Swarthmooie." 

Philadelphia.  UiiSDA. 

-^NoUs  ana  Queries, 


♦  Nursery. 
^Uen». 


t  Here.  i  Bomier. 

11  Some  sacks,    l  Thej. 
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From  The  Press. 


Let  u8  view  S3rria — that  old  historic  land, 
now  at  its  lowest  ebb  of  desolation,  but  cer- 
tain in  the  march  of  time  to  regain  in  a  new 
form  its  ancient  importance.  It  is  easily  de- 
scribed. One  long  range  of  limestone  moun- 
tains forms  the  backbone  of  the  country, 
reaching  its  highest  in  the  country  of  the 
Druses  and  Maronites  above  Tripoli  and 
Bcyroot,  and  thereafter  spreading  and  sink- 
ing into  lesser  ridges,  southwards  through- 
Palestine  and  around  the  Dead  Sea  to  the 
stony  wastes  of  the  Arabian  desert  With 
the  blue  Levant  on  one  side  and  the  hot  plains 
of  the  Syrian  desert  (within  which  stands  the 
still  lovely  Palmyra)  on  the  other,  it  presents 
the  same  aspect  to  both — a  cloua-capped 
ridge  nmning  north  and  south  as  far  as  the 
sight  extends,  and  distributing  itself  in  off- 
shoot ridges  in  various  directions,— only,  on 
the  side  of  the  Desert  the  clifis  are  barp  and 
white,  whereas  the  showers  and  saline  dews 
from  the  sea  cover  the  western  slopes  with 
amplest  verdure. 

If,  sailing  from  Egypt,  we  coast  the  Syrian 
land  from  the  south,  the  first  town  we  pass  is 
Jafia — ^insignificant  in  all  respects  save  that 
it  is  the  port  of  Jerusalem,  which  lies  forty 
miles  inland  across  the  hot  plain  where  once 
grew  the  roses  of  Sharon,  and  over  the  bar- 
reft  robber-frequented  hills  at  whose  foot 
stands  the  village  of  Ranleh.  Next  we  round 
the  hill-promontory  of  Barmel,  wooded  and 
full  of  caverns,  in  one  of  which  took  place 
the  wierd  interview  between  the  Ooa-for- 
saken  king  of  Israel  and  her  of  Endor— and 
lo !  we  enter  the  bay  of  Acre,  and  behold  the 
town  that  has  stood  so  many  famous  sieges 
where  English  prowess  has  won,  from  Coeur- 
de-Lion  down  to  Sydney  Smith  and  Commo- 
dore Napier ;  and  behind  it,  extending  inland 
to  the  hills  above  Nazareth,  lies  the  great 
plain  of  Esdraelom,  where  Hebrew,  Pnilis- 
tine,  and  Egyptian-*Crusader  and  Saracen 
— Turk  and  Frenchman  have  contended  in 
turn  for  the  mastery  of  Palestine.  Still 
coasting  northwards  we  pass  the  rock  of  T3rre, 
and  behold  fishermen  drying  their  nets  where 
once  stood  the  powerful  citv  that  set  at  defi- 
ance the  hosts  of  Nebuchaoneszar,  and  with 
difiiculty  was  captured  by  Alexander  the 
Great  Then  the  town  of  Saida  (Sidon) 
comes  in  view,  with  its  miles  of  smiling  gar- 
dons  and  shady  lanes,  now  loathsome  with 
the  debris  of  the  recent  massacre.  Up  the 
heights  there — three  miles  up — is  the  hill  of 
DJoun,  where  the  brave,  haughty,  eccentric 
niece  of  Pitt  built  her  a  house,  and  spent  in 
proud  solitude  the  latter  half  of  her  life.  It 
was  from  thence  she  set  out  on  that  vent- 
urous expeditiou  to  the  desert-encircled  city 
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of  Zenobia,  where  the  wild  Arabs  hailed  her 
with  pride  queen  of  Pahnyra, — it  was  there 
she  bearded  the  unscrunulous  power  of  the 
Emir  Besheer,  chief  of  the  mountains.  And 
there,  too,  reading  the  stars  and  the  lines  of 
his  hand,  she  told  the  poet  Lamartine  that 
one  day  he  would  be  monarch  of  France. 
Strange  prediction,  as  strangely  verified 
when  the  eloquent  visionary  for  aorief  sea- 
son ruled  the  revolutionary  multitude  of 
Paris  in  1848. 

Sailing  onwards,  before  us  shoots  out  into 
the  sea  the  triangular  headland  of  Bevroot, 
sloping  gently  down  to  the  shore, — ^the  old 
town  loo&ing  dingy  beside  the  new  suburbs, 
and  clumps  of  midberry-trees  rising  with 
greenest  foliage  among  the  houses.  *'  Beau- 
tiful Beyroot T "  wrote  poor  Warburton,  and 
every  one  will  repeat  tnose  syllables  of  ad- 
miration. It  is  the  busiest  and  most  thriv- 
ing place  in  Syria — half  Oriental  and  half 
Emropean.  Steamers  are  constantly  arriv- 
ing and  departing-r-the  manufactures  of 
Europe  and  America  are  exhibited  in  its 
shops,— and  the  stranger  will  be  luckless 
indeed  if  he  do  not  find  some  native  who 
understands  his  language.  Now,  too,  Leb- 
anon— ^the  goodly  mountain — appears  in  its 
glory;  villages  studding  its  picturesque 
slopes  like  bird's-nests,  and  its  sides  seamed 
witn  dells  fresh  with  the  gray-green  foliage 
of  the  olive  ^oves.  Mountain  of  strong, 
fierce,  industnous  men,  of  delicious  spark- 
ling waters,  of  scant  though  fruitful  soil, 
where  freedom  has  maintained  itself  almost 
unimpaired  amidst  all  the  fearful  waves  of 
conquest  that  .have  overswept  the  land. 
Seven  hours'  journey  up  the  heights  is  Dar- 
el-Kamar,  with  its  palace  or  citadel  of  Bet- 
eddin,  in  the  country  of-  the  Druses,  where 
the  old  Emir  Besheer  ruled  the  mountains, 
until  he  took  himself  off  to  Malta  after 
having  sided  with  Ibrahim  Pasha  in  1840. 
Weighing  anchor  again,  a  few  miles  north 
of  Bevroot  wejposs  the  mouth  of  the  Nahr- 
el-KcIb  (Dog-Iliver)  the  nominal  boundary 
stream  between  the  Druse  and  Maronite 
countries,  and  where,  engraven  on  the  rocks, 
still  appear  the  cuneiform  letters  which  re- 
cord the  conquests  of  Nebuchadnezzar  in 
that  re^on.  Passing  also  Djcbail,  more 
fiaimous  in*Syria  for  its  tobacco  than  Latakia 
itself,  we  arrive  off  the  last-named  town, 
built  on  a  spur  of  the  Ansayrii  mountains, 
which  here  form  a  cape,  and  presenting  a 
picturesque  luxuriant  aspect  from  the  sea. 
The  river  Adonis  too  here  falls  into  the  sea 
^reminding  us  of  the  old  worship  of  the 
Cj-prian  Goddess,  which  in  another  form 
stiU  prevails  among^  the  strange  Ansayrian 
sect  m  the  mountams.  Two  days'  journey 
by  land  north  from  Beyroot,  but  quickly 
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reached  by  the  steamer,  U  Tripoli,  the  sec- 
ond Id  importance  of  tho  maritime  towns  of 
Syria,  the  merchants'  offices  forming  a  sub- 
urb on  the  shore,  and  the  main  part  of  the 
town  being  about  two  miles  inland,  which 
distance  you  can  be  conveyed  on  a  donkey 
for  2d. !  The  town  is  divided  by  the  stream 
of  the  Kadesha,  from  whence  water  is  drawn 
in  rivulets  to  the  luxuriant  shady  far-spread- 
ing gardens,  blooming  with  the  rose  and 
jasmine,  and  laden  with  the  orange,  pome-" 
granate,  peach  and  apricot,  whither  the  in- 
habitants repair  for  evening  pastime,  and 
where  the  damsels  of  Tripou^  unrivalled  in 
Syria  for  grace  and  beauty,  may  be  seen 
seated  in  picnic  parties  by  the  rippling 
streamlets  beneath  the  odorous  shade. 

As  we  close  this^oyage  along  the  Strian 
coast,  the  cloud-capped  summit  of  Mount 
Cassius  rising  5,300  feet  above  the  sea,  and 
by  and  by  Mount  Bhossius  also,  proclaim 
our  approach  to  the  spacious  shelt^^  sandy- 
bottomed  bay  of  Antioch,  with  the  little 
town  of  Suediah — ^the  poor  remains  of  the 
ancient   Selcucia^  standing   in   a  narrow 

flain  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Orontes. 
'  urther  northward  still,  in  the  angle  where 
Lesser  Asia  joins  to  Syria,  is  the  bay  of 
Scandroon  or  Alexandietta,  furnishing  ihe 
best  shelter  and  anchorage  on  the  Syrian 
coast,  but  with  the  most  pestilential  of 
marshes  extending  along  its  shore.  From 
this  place  a  highway  leads  inland,  passing 
through  the  mountain-pass  of  Beilan^-fa- 
moua  of  old  as  the  Syrian  Gates — through 
which  almost  every  conaueror  of  Western 
Asia  has  passed  with  his  nost,  from  Alexan- 
der the  Ureat  to  Ibrahim  rasho.  But  we 
shall  go  no  further  north  than  Suediah,  as 
fiEuned  for  its  salubrity  as  Scandron  is  the 
reverse,  where  the  route  inland  is  less  diffi- 
cult, and  which  will  ere  long  be  the  mari- 
time terminus  of  the  Euphrates  Kailway. 
Proceeding  inland  up  the  valley  of  the  river 
Orontes,  clad  with  noble  oaks  and  forest- 
trees,  fragrant  with  the  myrtle  and  box,  and 
where  rocks  and  crags  topple  in  wild  disor- 
der over  the  road  and  river-bed,  we  emerge 
into  the  hill-inclosed  plain  of  Antioch,  and 
behold  the  city  once  tne  royal  seat  of  the 
SelucidsB,  containing  a  quarter  of  a  million 
souls,  but  now  a  poor  dilapidftted  place, 
beautiful  only  from  the  surrounding  scenery 
and  the  gardens  of  mulberry  and  fijg;  trees, 
with  tall  slender  powers  casting  their  shad- 
ows on  the  murmuring  waters  of  the  Oron- 
tes. It  was  by  this  route  that  Alexander 
followed  the  host  of  Darius  routed  at  Issus, 
— it  was  here  that  Zenobia  made  her  gallant 
struggle  against  the  legions  *of  Aurcuan,— 
and  hither  too  came  Godfrey  and  Tancred 
to  capture  Antioch  ere  they  could  venture 


southwards  towards  the  Holy  CSty.  Fprtj- 
two  miles  eastwards,  we  come  to  Aleppo, 
in  population  the  second  city  of  Syria,  aind 
where  in  1850  the  fanatical  Mnssuhnans 
perpetrated  a  horrible  massacre  of  the  Chri»- 
tians.  Like  Antioch  it  is  on  the  direct  line 
from  Suediah  to  ^e  Euphrates,  and  will  one 
day  be  wakened  from  its  slumbers  by  the 
wmsUe  of  the  steam  engine  and  shaken  ont 
of  its  fanaticism  by  the  rushing  throng  of 
railway  passengers. 

Next  turning  due  southwards — ^along  the 
road  which  may  be  said  to  form  the  line  be- 
tween Syria  and  the  desert,  which  extends 
to  the  Euphrates— we  enter  a  district  covered 
with  mounds  and  other  vestiges  of  ancient 
habitations  and  where  the  untenanted  soil  of 
pure  earth,  ummxed  with  stones,  exhibits  its 
marvellous  fertility  wherever  man  raves  it 
the  opportunity  to  be  luxuriant  Here  we 
pass  Famia,  where  the  veteran  soldiers  of 
Alexander  reposed  after  their  victories,  and 
where  the  Setucidse  had  the  nursery  of  theb 
cavalry ,«-thirty  thousand  mares,  tnree  hun- 
dred stallions,  and  five  hundred  elephants 
finding  abundant  pasturage  where*  all  is  now 
m^sh,  sustaining  only  a  few  buffaloes  and 
sheep.  Stillnroceeding  southward,  we  come 
a^in  to  the  Orontes,  at  the  town  of  Hamah, 
with  its  four  thousand  inhabitants,  situated 
in  a  narrow  valley  on  the  bonks  of  the  river. 
Continuing  our  way,  thirty  miles  up  the  river, 
we  reach  Horns,  the  Emessa  of  the  Greeks, 
once  a  strong  and  populous  city,  now  a  ruin- 
ous place,  containing  about  two  thousand  in- 
habitants. AH  the  way  from  Aleppo  we 
have  been  joumeving  ov^r  a  dead  pl^SiC-in 
the  latter  half  of  the  road,  with  the  snowy 
tops  of  Lebanon  visible  to  thA  west, — and 
the  population  are  taller  and  more  robust 
than  the  rest  of  the  Syrians.  LeavingHons 
and  the  blue  waters  of  the  Lake  of  A^ades, 
which  mirror  the  adjoining  summits  of  the 
Anti-Lebanon,  we  journey  southwards  other 
seventy  or  eighty  miles  and  descend  into  the 
lovely  oasis  of  Damascus,  the  capital  of 
Syria,— lovely  with  the  almond  and  rose, 
and  set  like  a  pearl  amidst  the  emerald 
gsoves,  sparkling  streams,  and  the  amcthp- 
tine  blue  of  its  cool  lake.  A  straight  Ime 
drawn  westward-  from  this  place  over  the 
mountains  would  reach  the  coast  a  little  sou& 
of  Be}Toot.  South  of  Damascus  spreads  the 
vast  desert  plains  of  the  Hauran,  tenanted 
by  lawless  tribes ;  so  that  we  turn  westwards 
for  some  fifty  miles,  and  at  the  foot  of  the 
lofty  Mount  Uermon  come  upon  the  sources 
of  the  Jordan,  with  the  towns  of  Hasbeiya 
and  Rasheiya,  which  have  suffered  so  dread- 
fbllyin  the  recent  massacres.^  Journeying 
down  the  Jordan  we  enter  Galilee,  pass  Na- 
bbus,  with  its  lawless,  fknatical  populationi 


and  tbence  onwards  by  Jenualem  and  the 
Dead  Sea  to  the  frontiers  of  the  Arabian 
desert.  ' 

In  thus  coasting  along  the  western,  and 
journeying  down  the  eastern  side  of  Syria, 
we  come  upon  almost  every  town  and  Tillage 
of  note  in  that  oft-desolated  country.  The 
plain  of  the  Bekaa — ^the  *'  hollow  Syria  "  of 
the  Greeks — lying  between  the  parallel 
ranges  of  Lebanon  and  And-Lebanon ;  wa- 
tered by  the  Leontes,  at  whose  source  stand 
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the  noble  ruins  of  Baalbek ;  and  with  the 
thriying  Maronite  town  of  Zahl6  (now  also 
in  ruins)  looking  down  upon  it  from  the 
eastern  slope  of  Lebanon,  completes  the  pic- 
ture of  that  once  goodly  Syrian  land,  where 
to  the  desolation  m  centuries  are  now  being 
added  fresh  massacres  and  devastation.  It 
is  a  bloodv  baptism,— but  a  new  S^rria  will 
date  its  inumev  from  this  crowning  iniquity 
of  barbaric  rule. 


Tbb  olijections  offered  to  the  hot-air  bath  as 
taken  in  health  are,  that  it^is  annataral,  that  it 
weakens,  and  that.it  caases  headache.  But  to 
go  into  a  hot-water  batli  seems  eqaally  unnat- 
ural. To  kill  o.\cn  and  eat  their  flesh  seems 
unnatural  on  the  part  of  a  rational,  a  spiritnal, 
an  immortal  being.  Is  it  not,  on  the  other  hand, 
unnatural  to  abstain  from  clcansinji^  the  skin  by 
the  best  means  wo  possess  ?  We  oTercIotho  the 
body  and  tie  it  up  in  close-fitting  garments,  care- 
folly  shutting  out  the  air;  the  majority  shun 
•soap  and  water ;  and  fashion  envelops  the  body 
of  the  female  in  a  fantastic  machine  colled  dress. 
Conld  any  thing  be  more  unnatural  than  that 
the  chief  energies  of  tlie  age  should  be  direct- 
ed towards  money-makings  which,  when  got,  in- 
creases the  circamfercnce  of  man's  anxieties,  or 
procures  luxuries,  or  induces  indolence,  or  begets 
selfishness,  or  enslaves  the  world  to  fashion,  and 
all  at  the  expense  of  health,  and  comfort,  and 
happiness  ?  When  men  and  women  make  it  a 
bnsmess  to  find  oat  and  follow  nature,  they  will 
then  be  more  competent  to  pronounce  on  the 
naturalness  or  otherwise  of  the  hot-air  bath. 
The  entire  arrangements  of  civilized  life  are 
more  or  less  unnatural,  and  may  call  for  some- 
what unnatural  remedies  as  a  compromise. 
"  By  the  sweat  of  thy  brow  shalt  thou  eat  bread  " 
is  the  present  law  of  nature.  When  this  law  is 
not  or  cannot  bo  followed,  sweating  produced 
by  the  bath  may  sometimes  not  bo  a  bad  substi- 
tute. The  batn  may  disagree  with  some,  and 
prodooe  weakness  and  headache ;  but  thousands 
of  others,  after  fifty  years'  experience,  as  in 
Constantinople,  have  quite  as  much  faith  in  its 
power  to  refresh  and  invigorate  the  body,  as  the 
unoleansed  inhabitants  of  this  country  have  in 
beer  and  cheese,  or  in  port  wine  and  mutton 
chops.  The  bath  attendants  spend  ten  or  twelve 
hoars  daily  in  tlio  both,  and  they  are  vigorous 
and  healthy  men.  The  bath  doos  occasionally 
produce  languor  and  headache  with  beginners 
•^viz.,  before  the  skin  has  learned  to  respond 
freely  to  the  acdon  of  the  sweating  process. 
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The  baths,  also,  as  already  said,  will  produce 
languor  and  headache  if  not  sufficiently  ventil- 
ated. It  is,  however,  as  an  agent  in  the  cure 
of  disease  that  I  draw  attention  to  the  bath  in 
the  pages  of  this  volome.  I  believe  that,  for 
chronic  and  acute  rheumatism  and  gout,  wo 
possess  no  remedy  equal  to  it ;  and  if  so,  this 
has  a  direct  bearing  on  the  tendency  to  heart 
disease.  Large  quantities  of  uric  acid  are  some- 
times found,  on  evaporating  to  dryness  the  co- 
pious perspiration  poured  out  of  rheumatic 
patients,  while  in  the  bath.  For  chronic  skin 
diseases,  I  farther  believe  we  have  no  remedy 
equal  to  the  hot-air  or  steam  bath.  The  bath 
has  the  power  of  drawing  the  blood  most  ac- 
tively to  the  surface,  and  therefore  must  be  most 
useful  in  all  cases  of  internal  congestion. — From 
Diseases  of  the  Heart  and  Lungs,  l^  George  Wjfld, 


Prof.  Csrxstxson  has  just  published  some 
remarkable  experiments,  made  so  long  ago  as 
1831 ,  for  the  capture  of  whales  by  poison.  The 
agency  employed  was  hydrocyanic  or  prussic 
acid,  inserted  in  glass  tubes,  and  in  weight  about 
two  ounces.  After  various  trials  to  overcome 
the  difficulty  of  discharging  the  poison  from  the 
tubes,  a  mode  was  arranged  of  attaching  one 
end  of  a  strong  copper  wire  to  each  side  of  the 
harpoon  near  the  blade,  the  other  end  of  which 
passed  obliquely  over  the  tube,  then  through  an 
oblique  hole  in  the  shaft,  and  finally  to  a  bight 
in  the  rope,  where  it  was  firmly  secured.  When 
the  harpoon  struck  the  whafe  the  tubes  were 
crashed.  On  one  occasion  a  fine  whale  was  met 
with;  the  harpoon  was  skilfully  and  deeply 
buried  in  its  body ;  the  whale  dived,  but  soon 
rose  to  the  surface  <{uite  dead.  The  crew  were 
so  apoalled  by  the  efiect  of  the  poisoned  harpoon^ 
that  they  declined  to  use  it  again  ;  but  Professor 
Christiso  n  is  confident,  from  8ub8C(|uent  experi- 
ments, that  success  will  be  attained  m  this  mode 
of  capture. 
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From  The  Satmrdsy  Review. 
HUNTING  IN  THE  Hl!dALAYA.« 

A  YEAB  or  two  ago  we  reviewed  an  account, 
of  which  Mr.  Dunlop  was  the  author,  of  the 
•errices  against  the  Indian  mutineers  of  a 
corps  of  volunteer  cavalrv  caUed  the  Khakee 
BessalalL    Since  the  publication  of  that  vol- 
ume its  author  has  returned  to  England,  and 
has  thrown  considerable  light  on  the  train- 
ing which  qualified  him  for  his  military  du- 
ties.   He  had  for  many  years  pursued  the 
laj^  game  of  the  Indian  rorests  and  iungles, 
and  in  shooting  tigers  and  wild  efephants 
had  acquired  a  familiarity  both  witn  per- 
smial  danger  and  with  the  use  of  arms,  es- 
pecially firearms,  which  proved  singularly 
useful  at  a  time  when  every  man  had  to  de- 
fend his  life  sword  in  hand.    Several  books 
upon  Indian  field  sports  have  been  published 
during  the  last  few  montlls,  and  they  con- 
vey a  sufficiently  clear  notion  of  the  sort  of 
incidents  by  which  they  are  usually  charac- 
terized to  justify  Mr«  JDunlop  in  departing 
from  the  common  practice  of  mling  his  pa^es 
with  anecdotes  of  the  vaiious  animals  which 
he  has  killed  at  different  times,  and  in  giv- 
infj  a  far  larger  proportion  of  collateral  in- 
formation about  the  scenes  of  his  exploits 
and  their  inhabitants,  himian  and  animal, 
than  is  at  all  common  with  the  authors  of 
■porting  books.    His  work  contains  a  eood 
deal  of  interesting  information  upon  mese 
subjects,  which,  whether  new  or  not,  is  cer- 
tainly curious  and  amusing.    Two  or  three 
years  ago,  Mr.  Charles  fieade,  in  a  novel 
called  Cream,  exposed  the  character  of  ele- 
phants, which  had  usuall)r  been  supposed  to 
be  models  of  all  the  nulder  virtues.    Mr. 
Beade's  elephant  was  a  paragon  of  treachery 
and  cruelty.    To  some  extent,  Mr.  Dunlop^ 
information  confirms  this  view.    It  anpears 
that  there  is  a  whole  class  of  elephants, 
called  by  the  natives  Khunnees,  or  murder- 
ers, from  their  habitual  crimes.    They  are 
regarded  with  the  greatest  possible  dread, 
and  are  so  common  that  the  appearance  of  a 
herd  of  wild  elephants  throws  the  natives 
into  a  state  of  "abject  terror.**    They  are 
usually  males,  and  are  particularly  danger- 
ous when  they  are  under  the  influence  of 
jexual  passion.     At  such  periods,  "they 
sometimes  kill  all  they  meet  or  can  catch  for 
tL  week  or  two,  becoming,  however,  quiet 
and  comparatively  harmless  when  they  re- 
turn to  their  sober  senses."  Some  elephants, 
hoNFever,  are  apparently  cruel  and  treacher- 
€xvm  at  all  times.    One  elephant  crushed  a 
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letter-earner  **tnm  mere  wantonness  and 
cruelty."  Another  treated  a  woman  in  the 
same  way  "  from  some  unaccountable  love 
of  mischief,"  and  after  doing  so,  "  went  on 
wagging  his  ears  and  drinking,  as  if  his  lit* 
tie  practical  joke  had  been  a  harmless  freak 
of  fancy."  This  exploit  was  announced  to 
Mr.  Dtmlop  by  a  native  writer  as  follows :— > 


**  This  morning  the  elepliant  of  Major  «. , 

by  sudden  motion  of  snout  and  foot,  kill  one 
old  woman.  Instant  fear  fall  on  the  inhabitants. 
I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir, 

Tonr  most  obedient  serrant.*' 

The  worst  of  these  stories,  however,  is  one 
of  an  elephant  which  caught  a  native  la- 
borer round  his  chest  wi^  his  trunk,  put- 
ting its  foot  on  his  legs,  by  which  means  it 
literally  tore  him  in  two,  leaving  one  half 
twenty  paces  from  the  other.  Some  of  these 
animids  obtain  considerable  local  reputation. 
One  of  them,  called  Gunesh,  belonged  to 
the  commissariat,  and,  having  killed  hit 
keeper,  escaped  to  the  jungle  with  a  piece 
of  chain  attached  to  his  le^,  by  which,  at 
well  as  by  the  fact  that  the  tips  o^  his  tuska 
have  been  sawn  off,  he  is  identified.  In  the 
course  of  fifteen  years  he  is  said  to  have 
killed  fifteen  people.  Though  weU  known, 
he  has  evaded  pursuit  during  this  long  pe« 
riod,  as  he  has  a  range  of  many  hundred 
miles  of  uninterrupted  forest  and  jungle  to 
roam  in  at  the  foot  of  the  Himalayas. 

The.  morals  of  elephants  amongst  them* 
selves  are  not  more  free  from  reproach  than 
their  behavior  towards  human  beings.  The 
females  are  employed  to  ensnare  the  males, 
and  do  w  with  wonderftil  cunning  and  dex- 
terity. They  "  move  up  by  quiet  advances'* 
to  the  males,  stare  at  them  "  in  respectful 
admiration,"  stroke,  and  in  the  fashion  of 
elephants,  kiss  them  with  the  end  of  their 
trunks;  and  when  by  these  endearments 
they  have  thrown  their  victims  into  the 
proper  state  of  blind  confidence,  they  de 
their  legs  with  ropes,  coiling  them  neatly  in 
a  figure  of  8,  and  occasionally  going  so  fiur 
as  to  hitch  the  end  of  the  rope  to  the  last 
loop,  so  as  to  lAake  all  fast.  A  less  unami- 
able  illustration  of  the  intelligence^  of  ele« 
phants  is  to  be  found  in  the  dexterity  with 
which  they  avail  themselves  of  the  assistance 
offered  them  when  they  get  into  difficulties. 
The  commonest  disaster  which  befalls  ele- 

Ehants  is  that  of  getting  bogged.  This  often 
appens  in  beating  a  jungle  for  tigers,  when 
the  elephants  are  obliged  to  keep  in  line, 
and  so  are  prevented  firom  avoiding  bo^  at 
they  do  in  a  wild  state.  When  the  accident 
occurs,  every  one  present  helps  to  eut  down 
bouffhs  of  trees,  which  are  nanded  to  the 
elephant,  who,  without  ftirther  assistance  or 
ezplanationi  puehet  the  branchet  under  hit 
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feet  as  fkst  as  he  gets  them,  "  moTing  his 
trunk  about  with  nervous  rapidity  to  seize 
the  supports  as  fast  as  they  can  be  brought" 
If  the  supply  is  abundant  enough,  he  soon 
makes  himsdf  a  causeway  to  the  bank.  If 
sufficient  wood  is  not  at  hand,  he  sinks  by 
degrees  under  the  bog ;  and  **  the  last  that 
is  seen  of  him  is  the  end  of  his  trunk,  which 
he  holds  up,  with  its  curious  little  digit  fin- 
ffer  catching  for  breath,  until  it  also  is  swal- 
fowed  up." 

Mr.  Dunlop's  acquaintance  with  tigers  is 
less  extensive  than  with  elephants.  He  men- 
tioniB,  however,  one  or  two  singular  points 
about  them.  He  savs  that  a  tiger  ''will 
strike  down  a  bullock  with  a  blow  from  its 
paw.  It  will  then  carry  off  the  body,  seiz- 
ing it  as  a  cat  would  a  mouse,  and,  raising 
itself  to  its  full  height  by  straightening  its 
limbs,  will,  without  any  apparent  exertion, 
walk  away,  scarcely  allowing  the  legs  to  trail 
on 'the  ground."  It  is  almost  impossible  to 
prevent  the  natives  from  disfiguring  the 
skins  of  dead  tigers,  by  cutting  off  the  whis- 
kers and  claws.  The  whiskers  are  cut  off 
as  a  deadly  insult— the  claws  in  order  to  be 
used  as  cliorms. 

Mr.  Duulop  is  obviously  a  keen  observer, 
and  has  contrived  to  pick  up  a  curious  col- 
lection of  miscellaneous  facts  of  more  or  less 
interest.  Thus  the  preternatural  rapidity 
with  which  carrion  attracts  vultures  has  fre- 
quently been  noticed,  and  has  usually  been 
attributed  to  an  extraordinary  keenness  ot 
scent.  Mr.  Dunlop  gives  a  much  more  'prob- 
able account  of  the  matter.  Vultures  are 
constantly  wheeling  far  up  out  of  sight  in 
the  sky ;  they  have  a  very  keen  sight,  and 
the  instant  that  any  one  changes  nis  idle 
wheel  for  a  fixed  course  towards  an  object, 
every  vulture  in  sight  follows  him.  *'  The 
most  distant  of  them  has  others,  again,  more 
distant  to  follow  him,  and  thus  the  fact  of 
food  to  eat  is  telegraphed  for  hundreds  of 
miles."  A  singular  annoyance  of  which  Mr. 
Dunlop,  like  other  Indian  sportsmen,  has 
had  some  experience,  is  found  in  the  land 
leeches,  which  infest  both  the  grass  and 
the  jungles  in  most  parts  of  India.  They 
are  extremely  small,  and  swarm  up  the  trou- 
sers and  down  the  stockings  of  those  who 
explore  their  haunts,  gorging^  themselves 
with  blood  before  they  are  discovered,  as 
their  bite  is  scarcely  perceptible.  They  have 
a  special  taste  for  the  nostrils  of  dogs,  in 
which  they  live  safely,  and  ai>parently  hap- 
pily, till  tne  masters  of.  the  animals  can  dis- 
locfge  them  with  pincers — an  operation 
which  produces  a  loud  yelp  from  the  victim. 
One  of  the  singular  productions  of  the  In- 
dian jungles  is  poisonous  honey.  Mr.  Dun- 
lop once  met  with  a  largo  honeycomb  at- 
tached to  an  overhanging  rock,  at  whidi  he 
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fired  two  bullets  in  sudi  a  manner  that  the 
lead,  by  spreading,  might  cut  the  comb  from' 
the  rock;  The  comb  came  down  with  im* 
mense  quantities  of  ho^ney,  which  the  cool- 
ies greedily  devoured,  speedily  becoming  ab- 
surdly drunk  in  consequence.  The  villagers 
who  had  looked  on  at  the  whole  proceeding, 
closed  it  by  observing  that  they  only  us^ 
the  honey  lor  medicine. 

The  most  interesting  part  of  Mr.  Dunlop's 
book  is  that  which  rel'ers  to  the  Himalayas. 
On  one  occasion,  shortly  after  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  mutiny,  he  made  a  journey  across 
the  mountains  into  Thibet    He  had  the 
good  fortune  to  shoot  a  bunchowr,  or  wild 
yak— a  sort  of  mountain  ox,  the  existence 
of  which  in  a  wild  state  had  previously  been 
somewhat  doubtful;  and  he  made  expedi- 
tions the  descriptions  of  which  must  excite 
the  envy  and  admiration  of  the  members  of 
the  Alpine  Club.    Some  of  the  passes  are 
upwards  of  18,000  feet  in  height,  and  are 
much  used  for  traffic    The  upper  part  of 
them  is  covered  with  perpetual  snow,  and 
fatal    accidents    constantly  happen   there. 
Large  numbers  of  traders  annually  lose 
their  lives  in  the  passage,  and  as  there  is  a 
superstitious  notion  that  it  is  unlucky  to 
meddle  with  their  property,  it  lies  there  from 
year  to  year  till  it  oecomes  worthless.    Mr. 
Dunlop  himself  nearly  lost  his  life  on  a  pass 
called  the  Chou  Hoti.    His  party  got  upon 
a  surface  of  snow  which  the  coohes  consid- 
ered too  soft  to  venture  upon!  so  they  sat 
down  and  cried,  and  would  have  sat  were 
dll  they  were  frozen  to  death,  if  Mr.  Dunlop 
had  not  belabored  them  into  activity  witn 
his  alpen-stock.    On  the  Thibet  side  of  the 
mountains  he  saw  a  good  deal  of  a  tribe 
of  wandering  traders,  called  the  Hunnias, 
They  travel  over  enormous  distances,  living 
upon  buck  tea,  which  is   *'  brought  from 
China  packed  in  lumps,  which  are  composed 
of  the  coarsest  leaves,  twigs,  seeds,  etc,  of 
the  tea,  pressed  by  weights  into  lumps,  and 
sometimes  rendered  more  adhesive   by  a 
slight  admixture  of  the  serum  of  sheep's 
blood."  Upon  this  they  can  perform  immense 
journeys  for  long  periods  of  time.    When 
cooked,  it  makes  a  kind  of  soup  containing 
a  great  deal  of  nourishment    Mr.  Dunlop 
gives  many  particulars  about  the  cultivation 
of  tea  in  the  Himalayas,  and  the  prospects 
which  the  br^  amount  of  unoccupied  land, 
and  the  conditions  on  which  it  is  let  out  by 
government,  hold  out  for  the  pofitable  in- 
vestment of  capitaL    His  calculation  is  that* 
with  proper  energy,  it  would  be  easy  to 
make  cent  per  cent  per  annum  in  the  trade, 
and  that  this  would  leave  the  planter  at  leis- 
ure during  the  whole  interval  between  Sep- 
tember and  ApriL    Another  opening  which 
Mr.  Dunlop  points  out  for  trade  is  found  in 
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the  Himalayan  wool,  which  is  called  pashum, 
and  is  "  of  exquisite  fineness,  far  surpassing 
in  quality,  though  not  in  length  of  staple, 
any  of  the  wools  of  Europe.''  It  grows  not 
only  on  tiie  sheep,  but  on  the  shawl-goat  and 
even  the  dogs  and  woWes.  Mr.  Dunlop 
considers  that,  as  an  article  of  commerce,  it 
would  be  as  Taluable  as  alpaca« . 

Notwithstanding  his  views  as  to  the  open- 
ings afforded  by  the  Himalayas  for  com- 
merce, Mr.  Dunlop  does  not  think  that 
European  colonization,  even  in  the  moun- 
tains would  be  possible.  Ordinary  laborers 
would  be  undersold  by  the  natiyes,  and  ordi- 
nary agricultural  operations  are  out  of  the 
'  question.    Mr.  Dunlop  made  some  curious 
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obserrations  on  the  habits  of  the  hill  tribes. 
Polyandry  prevails  amount  some  of  them, 
and  he  obsenred  that,  where  this  was  the 
case,  there  was  a  great  preponderance  of 
male  over  female  births.  In  one  village  he 
found  four  hundred  boys  to  one  hundred  and 
twenty  girls,  though  infanticide  was  un- 
known. In  another  village,  where  polygamy 
was  practised,  he  found  a  surplus  of  female 
chilmren.  We  must  conclude  our  remarks 
on  this  curious  and  observant  book  by  notic- 
ing Mr.  Dunlop's  statement  that  the  plague 
gevails  extensively  in  some  villaROs  of  the 
imalayas,  and  that  he  personaUy  treated 
one  case  successfblly  by  means  of  hydropathy. 


"Ridb"  OB  "Drive."— The  question  is  a 
little  difficult,  and  only  to  be  solved  by 

"  Usus 
Quem  penes  arbitrinm  est  et  jos  et  norma  lo- 


qnendi 


f» 


But  you  can  scarcely  say  correctly  "  I  am  going 
to  drive "  unless  you  intend  to  take  the  reins, 
though  you  may  **  take  a  drive  "  whoever  is  on 
the  box.  Hiding  in  a  carriage  is  certainly  ob- 
solete. I  once  met  a  pnrist,  who  observed  that 
it  was  A  deliprhtfal  8wim  down  the  Clyde  in  a 
steamboat.  Ho  was  not  a  Scotchman,  but  a 
Kentisliman,  I  believe.  Invehitur  is  periiaps  the 
Latin  word  your  correspondent  wants.  A 
Frenchman  *'6e  promene  k  pied,  )i  cheval,  en 
voiture,"  etc.  Scotch  people  sometimes  talk  of 
getting;  a  hurl  in  a  coach.  J.  P.  0. 

— Abtes  and  Q^eriei, 


"Do  Tou  KNOW  Dr.  Wright  of  Nor- 
wich 1 " — Having  known  the  late  Dr.  Wright 
of  Norwich  many  years,  I  am  enabled  to  say,  in 
answer  to  the  Query  of  E.,  that  the  doctor  was 
very  convivial,  and  also  very  apt  to  stop  the 
bottle.  Indeed  so  mnch  so,  that  the  above 
phrase  was  common  in  the  circles  which  be  fre- 
quented, and  he  himself  used  to  refer  to  its  ap- 
plicability to  himself  with  perfect  good  humor. 

St  C  H* 

Forty  tears  aoo  a  Freshman  in  like  cir- 
cumstances at  Oxford  was  always  asked,  "  Do 
you  know  Jenkins  ?  "  to  which  he  generally  re- 
plied, "  What  Jenkins  ? "  Ho  was  again  asked, 
"  Jenkins  of  Worcester,"  or  any  other  college. 
"No;  what  of  him!"— "Oh  1  poor  fellow,  it 
was  a  shocking  thing,  but  you  know  they  hanged 
him !  '*— "  Hanged  him  1  '^— "  Yes  1  they  strung 
him  up  in  the  middle  of  a  wine  party.'^— "  But 
what  for  1  '*— "  Why'for  stopping  the  bottle  1 " 

'^Noiea  and  Queriet,  J.  P.  0. 


THE  FUTURE  OP  THE  FASHIONS. 

Tbsrb  was  a  time  when  girls  wore  hoops  of 
steel. 
And  with  gray  powder  used  to  drug  their  hair. 
Bedaubed  their  cheeks  with  ronge :  white  lead, 
or  meal. 
Adding,  to  simulate  complexionrfair : 
Whereof  by  contrast  to  enhance  the  grace, 
Specks  of  conrt-plaister  decked  the  female  fkce. 

That  fashion  passed  away,  and  then  were  worn 
Dresses  whose  skirts  came  scarce  below  the 
knee, 
*With  waists  girt  round  the  shoulder-blades,  and 
Scorn 
Now  pointed  at  the  prior  finery. 
When  here  and  there  some  antiquated  dame 
Still  wore  it,  to  afford  her  juniors  game. 

Short  waists  departed ;  Taste  awhile  prevailed 
Till  n^ly  Folly's  reign  returned  once  more. 

And  ladies  then  again  went  draggle*tailed ; 
And  now  they  wear  hoops  also,  as  before. 

Paint,  powder,  patches,  nasty  and  absurd. 

They'd  wear  as  well,  if  France  but  spoke  the 
word. 

Toung  bucks  and  beauties,  ye  who  now  deride 

The  reasonable  dress  of  other  days ; 
When  Time  your  forms  shall  have  puffed  out 
or  dried,  • 

Then  on  your  present  portraits  youth  wiU 
gaze. 
And  say  what  dowdies,  frights,  and  guys  yoa 

were, 
With  their  more  specious  figures  to  compare. 

Think,  if  you  live  till  yon  are  lean  or  fat. 
Tour  features  blurred,  your  eyes  bediromed 
with  age. 
Tour  limbs  have  stiffened ;  feet  grown  broad 
and  flat : 
Ton  may  see  other  garments  all  the  rage. 
Preposterous  as  even  mat  attire 
Which  you  in  fuU-length  mirrors  now  adoilre. 


THB    LUCK   OF   LADTSMEDE. 


From  The  Pmtft. 

The  Luck  of  Ladysmedt,    In  Two  Vols. 
London :  W.  Blackwood  and  Sons. 

<*  The  Luck  of  Ladysmede  "  is  reprinted 
from  BlachcooiTs  Magamne^  where  it  has  ^- 
readj  in  its  serial  form,  attracted  marked 
attention.  In  his  choice  of  an  epoch  the  au- 
thor has  shown  both  discernment  and  daring. 
England  under  Richard  the  First  was,  pre- 
eminently, in  that  state  of  social  chaos  whidi 
^ves  to  the  invention  of  the  historical  novel- 
ist powers  prettv  well  discretionary.  Might 
ana  right,  selfisnness  and  enthusiasmi  held 
divided  empire  over  the  sullen  distracted 
land,  and  no  incident  could  be  too  romantic, 
no  act  too  adventurous,  no  character  too 
exalte,  to  find  a  place  in  its  possible  annals. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  ground  was  al- 
ready so  pre-occu^ied  as  almost  to  deprive 
the  satisfied  imagination  of  all  wish  to  see 
it  otherwise  encroached  upon.  "  Ivanhoe  " 
pleams  across  the  dreary  waste  of  interven- 
ing chivalrous  romances  with  a  clear  bril- 
liancy which  threatens  certain  eclipse  to  all 
competitors ;  and  it  is  very  hieh  praise  to 
say  that  the  **  Luck  of  Ladysmede  "  enchains 
us  with  its  lifelife  pictures  in  spite  of  the 
surging  reminiscences  of  Scott  and  the  warn- 
ing phantoms  of  James.  *'  Ladysmede  "  is 
the  aowcr  of  a  fair  orphan,  the  Lady  Gladice 
Foliot,  whose  hand  her  guardian.  Miles  de 
Burgh,  a  fierce,  violent,  but  daring  charac- 
ter, such  as  the  age  must  have  pTentifully 
produced,  has  promised  to  Sir  Nicholas  le 
Hardi,  for  certam  conmderations  which  must 
be  learned  from  the  book  itself.  This  Sir 
Nicholas  is  a  gay  and  handsome  knight, Just 
returned  from  Palestine  with  a  rescript  from 
Kichard  of  the  Lion  Heart  authorizing  him 
to  levy  monies  for  the  holy  cause  on  all  the 
religious  houses  of  the  kingdom.  His  gal- 
lant bearing,  stately  presence,  and,  above 
all,  his  cxhaustless  anecdotes  of  crusading 
adventure,  exercise  considerable  fascination 
on  the  Lady  Gladice,  and  for  a  time  her 
guardian's  scheme  promises  to  be  crowned 
with  unresisted  success.  But  obstacles  soon 
spring  up.  In  the  castle  of  the  De  Burgh 
hves  scarce  seen,  a  little  boy,  presumed  to 
be  the  lord  of  the  castle's  word.  An  Italian 
priest,  who  has  special  charge  of  this  child, 
ultimately  carries  nim  ofi*  in  secret,  and  places 
him  under  the  protection  of  the  good  Abbot 
of  Rivelsby.  I)e  Burgh,  furious,  demands 
the  boy's  restitution,  and  summons  the  re- 
calcitrant abbot  to  answer  for  his  conduct 
before  the  tribunal  over  which  he  himself 
presides  as  sheriff.  Yielding  to  superior 
force,  the  ecclesiastic  obeys  the  summons, 
but  refuses,  in  virtue  of  the  charters  held 
by  his  abbey,  to  acknowledge  the  court's 
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iurisdiction.  In  the  midst  of  the  discussion 
hence  provoked,  William  of  Longchamp,  the 
Regent,  unexpectedly  arrives,  and  calls  the 
whole  case  before  his  supreme  tribunal.  The 
main  question  at  issue  is  De  Burgh's  author- 
ity over  the  child,  and  against  his  affirmation 
the  Italian  priest  produces  a  lady,  pale,  worn, 
and  yet  beautifbl,  who  announces  herself  as 
the  httle  one's  mother,  and  declares  that  his 
father,  and  her  husband,  is  Sir  Nicholas  le 
HardL  This  revelation,  of  course,  alters 
the  relative  position  of  all  parties.  De 
Burgh  sees  his  projects  about  to  be  defeated ; 
Sir  Nicholas  atands  confessed  a  false  and 
traitor  knight,  and  Gladice  turns  from  his 
suit  with  horror.  But  matters  have  gone 
too  £Eur  for  retreat,  and  the  foiled  intriguers 
determine  to  win  by  force  what  fraud  has 
missed  procuring  them.  Here  the  most  ex- 
citing part  of  the  plot  begins,  and  for  this 
—of  which  no  brier  sketch  can  give  any  ade- 
quate idea — ^we  must  again  refer  the  reader 
to  the  book  it8el£  All,  of  course,  ends  hap- 
pily for  those  who  merit  happiness,  and  vice 
vend.  The  Ladv  Gladice  is  rescued  by  her 
uncle,  William  of  Longchamp,  from  the  per- 
ils which  beset  her,  and  marries  her  cousin, 
Waryn  Foliot — who,  at  once  intellectual  and 
chivalrous,  seems  to  typify  the  dawn  of  a 
higher  order  of  civilization.  Sir  Nicholas  le 
Hardi  turns  out  to  be  even  worse  than  he 
had  seemed.  Richard's  rescript  was  a  forg- 
ery, and  the  monies  collected  on  it  were  des* 
tined  for  purposes  of  treason.  The  myste- 
rious boy  IS  not  the  son  of  Sir  Nicholas,  but 
of  De  Burgh's  eldest  brother,  supposed  to 
be  dead  but  really  living,  and  active  under 
a  disguise,  in  Gladice's  defbnce.  This  child, 
therelbre,  is  the  true  heir  to  the  property, 
and  hence  the  durance  in  which  his  traitor- 
ous uncle  strove  to  keep  him.  One  of  Uie 
most  conspicuous  characters  of  the  book  is 
the  Italian  priest,  Giacomo,  whose  complic- 
ity extends  through  the  whole  chain  of  its  in- 
cidents, and  who,  introducing  into  the  story 
an  element  more  intellectually  refined,  helps 
us  to  a  readier  sympathy  with  the  scenes  and 
personages  around.  Giacomo,  indeed,  may 
possibly  be  got  up  a  little  too  much  in  the 
modern  style.  Tne  mysterious,  subtle,  ac- 
complished, and  unscrupulous  Italian  of  the 
Radclifie  type  scarcely  belongs  to  the  social 
phenomena  of  the  twelfth  century,  and  it 
may  be  doubted  whether  an  ecclesiastic,of 
that  period  would  be  able  to  speak  anv  lan- 
guage distinguishabljr  "Italian."  Waryn 
Foliot's  extension  of  ms  chivalrous  s^gis  over 
the  half-savage  and  repulsively  ugly  wife  of  a 
serf,  looks,  too,  rather  anachronistic.  Ivan- 
hoe, it  is  true,  is  represented  to  us  as  doing 
battle  for  a  Jewess, — ^but  then,  that  Jewess 
was  Rebecca!      Hypercriticism,  however. 
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THE  LUCK   OF   LADTSHEDE. 


would  be  ill-t^plied  where  so  much  eonspic- 1 
uous  merit  shines  forth.  The  author  of  the 
**  Luck  of  Ladysmede  "  possesses  that  most 
valuable  element  of  creative  power,  object- 
ivity, to  a  very  rare  degree.  In  this  respect 
his  book  stands  in  conspicuous  contrast 
with  the  great  bulk  of  contemporary  fiction. 
There  is  a  local  truthfulness  in  his  coloring, 
a  perfectly  unstrained  action  and  passion  in 


his  various  characters,  spite  of  quaint  ph 
seology  and  antique  garb,  which  reminds  us 
more  directly  of  scott,— not  as  an  imitation, 
but  as  a  pax^lel,— than  any  thing  we  ever 
remember  to  have  met  with.  We  should  be 
greatly  surprised  if  this  really  remarkable 
book  does  not  establish  a  remarkable  repu- 
tation. 


Templbs  :  CHtTXCHBS,  WHY  SO  Caluid. — 
A  correspondent  has  asked  why  the  word  temple 
is  appropriated  in  Roman  Catholic  coantries  to 
the  place  in  which  Protestant  worship  is  per- 
formed, and  quotes  the  Histcry  ^f  the  ReptwUe 
of  Holland  of  1 705,  in  illostratioo  of  his  meaning. 
The  Archduke  Mathias  alluded  to  in  this  quota- 
tion I  suppose  is  he  who  was  elected  emperor  in 
1612.  At  that  period  the  word  was  in  common 
use,  not  simply  by  Protestants  in  Roman  Cath- 
olic countries,  but  specially,  and  almost  alone, 
by  the  "  Reformed  "  as  distinct  from  the  Lu- 
therans. For  reasons  which  I  can  easier  guess 
than  find  stated,  Calvin  and  his  followers  seem 
to  have  preferred  the  word  tm^pU  as  the  proper 
desi^ation  of  a  place  of  worship.  Thus  in  the 
inttitutea  (lib.  iii.  cap.  20,  sec.  30,  ed.  in  French, 
1562),  Calvin  says,  ''Kow  since  God  has  or- 
dained to  all  his  people  to  pray  in  common,  it  is 
also  required,  that  in  order  to  do  this,  there 
should  be  temples  set  apart,"  etc.  So  also  in  the 
Commentaiy  on  the  Goepele  (French  cd.,  156a), 
he  says  in  the  preface,  which  is  dated  1555,  that 
at  Zurich  the  refugees  from  Locanio  were  not 
only  received  and  permitted  to  exercise  their  re- 
ligion, "  bht  also  a  temole  was  assigned  them." 
The  preference  of  9*l^ii>  ^^  adopted  by  his 
followers,  but  the  Lutherans  retained  the  use  of 
the  word  church,  I  give  an  example  from  Mas- 
cnlus,  who  published  his  Lod  Communes  in  1560, 
of  which  I  quote  the  English  version  (ed.  1563, 
fol.  254)  :— 

*'  It  agreeth  better  with  the  nature  of  the  New 
Testament,  that  the  place  wherein  the  people 
vseth  to  rcpayra  together,  shonldc  bee  called  the 
Churche,  tnan  to  geue  it  the  roagniticall  title  of 
Tempels  emonge  Christian  men." 

The  Calvinists  seem  to  have  called  their  places 
of  worship  temples  because  they  called  the  con- 
gregation the  church,  and  wisheil  to  make  a  dis- 
tinction. Another  reason  perhaps  was  that  the 
Catholics  termed  the  building  a  church.  They 
remembered  also  that  the  Jewish  sanctuary  was 
called  a  temple.  They  knew  too  that  the  an- 
cient church  had  applied  the  word  temple  to 
^aces  of  Christian  worship.  Examples  of  this 
may  be  found  in  Suicer,  t.  v.  i^.  The  later 
Greeks  adopted  the  word  Tip,frXmf^  and  the  mod- 
em Greek  church  uses  the  word  vai^  of  a  portion 
of  the  church.  Among  the  Latins  the  word 
temphtm  seems  at  first  to  have  been  distasteful, 


but  was  afterwards  used,  as  may  be  easil/ 
shown ;  e.g.,  the  Second  Council  of  Nicea,  can. 
vii. : — 

"  Therefore  whatever  temples  (templa)  have 
been  consecrated  without  the  relics  of  martyrs, 
in  them  we  ordain  the  deposition  of  relics  with 
the  usual  prayers.  And  he  who  consecrates  a 
temple  (templum)  without  holy  relics,  let  him  be 
deposed." 

Among  the  Syrians  the  hatch  or  temple  was 
that  elevated  portion  of  the  church  which  is  ele- 
vated by  two  or  throe  steps,  and  accessible  only 
to  the  priests.  In  a  Jewish  Syna;;of;iie  tble 
hatcsl  or  temple  is  the  body  of  the  building,  just 
as  the  yodf  m  the  Greek  churches,  the  hScel  or 
temple,  in  the  churclies  of  Abyssinia,  and  the 
nave  of  churches  among  ourselves.  In  reference 
to  this  word  nave,  there  seems  to  be  good  rea- 
son fur  believing  that  it  etymplogically  signifies 
.a  temple;  and  rather  comes  from  the  Greek 
vadc  than  the  Latin  navis.  Even  the  general 
term  temple  has  been  consecrated  among  us  to 
all  lime  oy  the  genius  of  Geoige  Herbert. 

These  remarks  have  been  made  merely  to 
show  that  the  peculiar  practice  of  our  Reformed 
neighbors,  is  not  peculiar,  but  in  harmony  with 
the  customs  of  all  churches  and  of  all  times.  It 
is  possible  that  the  word  chapel  would  have  been 
adopted,  but  for  the  fact  that  its  uses  among  the 
Roman  Catholics  are  some  of  them  very  repul- 
sive to  Protestant  feeling ;  as,  for  instance,  when 
it  i»  applied  to  images  inserted  in  the  niche  of  a 
wall,  or  set  up  at  the  comer  of  a  field,  often- 
times from  very  superstitiotts  motives. — Notet 
and  Qmeries.  B.  H.  C. 


Thomas  Fulleh,  M.D.  —  Who  was  the 
Thomas  Fuller,  M.D.  to  whom  we  owe  the 
mass  of  proverbial  philosophy  contained  in 

"  Introductio  ad  Pradentiam ;  or.  Directions, 
Counsels,  and  Cautions.  12mo.  2  vols.  1726- 
27,  and  Gnomologia,  Adagios,  etc,  etc.  12mo. 
1 732  ?  "^Notes  and  Celeries.  J.  O. 

[Thomas  Fuller  was  an  English  physician  of 
some  repute  in  the  early  part  of  the  last  century. 
He  studied  al  Queen's  College,  Cambridge, 
where  he  took  the  degree  of  M.D.  in  1681 ;  after 
which  he  settled  at  Sevenoaks,  in  Kent,  and  died 
there  on  Sept.  17, 1734,  in  the  eighty-first  year 
of  his  age. — ^Nichols*  LUerxxnf  Anec,  i.  370. 
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«  From  The  EscuiUiier. 

Traeds  in  ike  Begions  of  ike  Upper  and 
Lower  Amoor  and  ike  Biueian  AcmUsi^ 
Hone  on  ike  Confinee  of  India  and  China, 
Witk  Adoenturee  among  ike  Mountain 
Kirgkiei  cmd  the  ManjourSf  Manvargs, 
Toungouz^  TouzemiZt  Ooldi,  and  Oeiyaks : 
ike  Hunting  and  Pastoral  Tribes.  By 
Thomas  Witlam  Atkinson,  F.  R.  O.  S., 
F.  O.  S.,  Author  of  <'  Oriental  and  West- 
em  Siberia."  With  a  Map  and  Numerous 
Illustrations.    Hurst  and  ^lackett. 

I  Mb.  Atkinson,  who  in  a  former  work  has 
more  than  sketched  Siberia,  in  this  volume 
extends  bis  account  of  a  great  region  almost 
unknown  to  the  traveller,  and,  fculowing  the 
example  of  the  Russians,  masters  the  Amoor. 
His  new  work  closes  with  a  valuable  topo- 
graphical detail  of  the  course  of  the  Amoor, 
with  tables  of  the  natural  history  of  the  re- 
gion, and  with  an  ample  index  that  exhibits 
while  it  adds  to  the  substantial  value  of  a 
narrative  against  which  we  can  object  only 
that  it  is  written  perhaps  with  a  little  too 
much  deference  to  the  taste  of  the  general 
reader  who  must,  above  all  things,  be  amused. 
It  is  enough  to  say  of  Mr.  Atkinson  that  he 
is  an  artist  who  has  devoted  himself  for  many 
years  to  the  enjoyment  of  wild  scenery  ana 
adventure  among  the  remote  tribes  Vhom, 
together  with  their  steppes  and  pasturages, 
lie  describes ;  that  his  activity  seems  to  b^ 
Indefatigable  and  that  he  is  of  all  English- 
men, probably  of  all  men,  the  one  who  knows 
most  about  the  remote  Asiatic  tracts  to  which 
he  has  devoted  his  entire  attention.  His  en- 
joyment of  life  and  adventure  among  the  en- 
campments of  the  great  horde  of  the  Kirghis 
Tartars  is  delighuully  fresh,  and  gives  vi- 
vacity as  well  as  accuracy  to  all  his  descrip- 
tions. He  is  not  dry,  even  when  in  the  des- 
erts. This,  for  example,  is  his  account  of  a 
day's  ride  across  the  waste : 

"  There  was  a  belt  ak>nfc  the  edge  of  the  des- 
ert, about  two  miles  in  width,  on  which  tufts  of 
rough  grass  were  growing,  and  broad  patches  of 

Slants  baviDg  succulent  leaves  and  deq>  crimson 
owers.  These  were  quickly  passed,  and  we 
entered  upon  a  sandy  waste,  which,  to  the  south, 
the  cast,  and  tlio  west,  appeared  a  sea  of  sand. 
Stopping  my  horse,  I  glanced  back  at  the  aoul 
and  the  herds  we  had  left:  a  few  camels  and 
horses  only  could  be  seen,  now  diminished  al- 
most to  specks ;  but  the  yonrts  and  the  people 
wiere  no  longer  visible.  I  desired  the  Kirghis  to 
point  out  the  direction  of  our  route,  whidi  was 
nearly  south-west,  and  then  we*started  onwards. 
For  many  miles  the  sand  was  hard  like  a  floor, 
over  which  wo  pushed  on  at  a  tn^^  pace.  After 
this  we  found  it  soft  in  places,  and  raised  into 
thousands  of  little  mounds  by  the  wind.  Our 
horses  were  now  changed,  and  in  an  hour  these 
mounds  were  passed,  when  we  were  again  on  a 
good  surface,  still  riding  hard. 


"Hour  after  hour  went  by,  and  our  steeds  had 
been  changed  a  second  time;  those  wo  started 
with  seeming  as  fresh  as  when  they  left  the  aoul. 
In  onr  route  there  was  no  change  visible, — ^it 
was  still  the  same  plain  ;  there  was  not  so  much 
as  a  cloud  floating  in  the  air,  that,  by  casting  a 
shadow  over  the  steppe,  could  give  a  slight  vari- 
ation to  the  scene.  At  noon  I  called  a  halt,  to 
look  round  with  my  glass ;  but  nothing  appeared 
on  the  sandy  waste.  When  mid-day  had  passed, 
my  attendants  desired  to  stop.  The  horses  were 
piqueted  in  three  groups,  but  we  could  procure 
them  neither  grass  nor  water.  The  Kirguis  pro- 
duced smoked  horse  flesh  and  ttieir  Eoumis  bot- 
tles, and  they  and  the  Cossacks  dined.  A  piece 
of  boiled  mutton  having  been  secured  from  last 
night's  feast,  on  this  I  made  my  repast. 

*'  While  the  men  were  taking  tlieir  meal  I 
walked  along  about  half  a  mile.  The  whole 
horizon  was  swept  with  my  glass,  but  neither 
man,  animal,  nor  bird  could  bo  seen.  One  of 
the  Kirghis  galloped  np  to  me,  bringing  my 
horse,  and  urged  me  to  be  gone.  Having  re- 
sumed my  saddle,  wo  rode  on  for  several  hours, 
but  there  was  no  change  of  scene.  One  spot 
was  so  like  another,  that  we  seemed  to  make  no 
progress ;  aad  though  we  had  gone  over  a  con- 
siderable distance,  nothing  could  be  observed  to 
indicate  tl^at  we  were  dra^ving  near  a  grassy  re- 
gion. No  landmark  was  visible,  no  rock  pro- 
truded through  the  sterile  soil;  neither  thorny 
shrub,  nor  flowering  plant  appeared,  to  indicate 
the  approach  to  a  habitable  r^on.  All  around 
was  '  Kisil-kpom '  (red  sand). 

**  What  a  solemn  stillness  reigns  on  these  vast 
arid  plains,  deserted  alike  by  man,  beast,  and 
bird !  Men  speak  of  the  solitude  of  dense  for^ 
ests :  I  liave  ridden  through  their  dark  shades 
for  days  together ;  but  there  was  the  sighing  of 
the  breeze,  the  rustling  of  the  leav^,  the  creak- 
ing of  the  branches ;  sometimes  the  crash  of  one 
of  these  giants  of  the  forest,  which,  in  falling, 
woke  up  many  an  eclio,  causing  the  wild  ani- 
mals to  growl,  and  the  frightened  birds  to  utter 
shrieks  of  alarm.  This  was  not  solitude :  the 
leaves  and  trees  found  tongues,  and  sent  forth 
voices ;  but  on  these  dreary  deserts  no  sound 
was  heard  to  break  the  death-like  silence  which 
hangs  perpetually  over  the  blighted  region. 

"Fourteen  hours  had  passed,  and  still  a  deseit 
was  before  us.  The  sun  was  just  sinking  below 
the  horizon.  The  Kirghis  assured  mo  that  two 
hours  more  would  take  ns  to  the  pastures  and 
to  water ;  but  tlioy  doubted  our  finding  an  aoul 
in  the  dark.  Our  horses  began  to  feel  the  dis- 
tance we  had  travelled,  and  now  we  changed 
them  every  hour.  Wo  Mill  kept  on  at  a  good 
speed  ;  and  though  two  more  liours  had  elapsed, 
there  were  no  signs  of  herbage.  It  had  become 
()nite  dark,  and  the  stars  were  shining  brilliantlv 
in  the  deep  blue  vault.  My  guides  altered  tliefr 
course,  going  more  to  the  sonth.  On  inquiring 
why  they  made  this  change,  one  6f  theth  pointed 
to  a  star,  intimating  that  by  that  they  must  di- 
rect their  course. 

"  We  travelled  onward,  sometimes  glancbig 
at  the  planets  above,  and  then  anxiously  scan- 
ning the  gloom  around,  in  the  hope  of  discern- 
ing the  firo  of  some  dwelling  that  would  fnmiih 
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food  and  water  for  oar  animals.  Having  ridden  t 
on  in  this  manner  for  many  miles,  one  of  the  ' 
men  stopped  suddenly,  sprang  from  his  horse, 
and  discovered  that  we  hod  reached  vegetation. 
The  horses  became  more  lively,  and  increased 
tlieir  speed,  by  which  the  Kirghis  knew  that  wa- 
ter was  not  fur  off.  In  less  than  half  an  hoar 
tbey  plunged  with  as  into  a  stream,  and  eagerlj 
began  to  quench  their  terrible  thirst,  after  their 
long  and  toiUome  journey." 

When  the  Emperor  Nicholas,  in  1848, 
converted  the  people  on  the  Trans  Baikal 
into  Cossacks  with  a  view  to  carrying  out 
his  plans  for  extension  of  territory  upon  the 
Amoor,  the  change  closed  the  silver  mines  of 
Nertchinsk,  and  stopped  the  supply  of  native 
lead.  Search  was  made  for  mines,  and  there 
were  found  near  Tdungiz-tau,  among  the 
Kirghis,  far  beyond  the  Bussian  irontier, 
mines  from  which  vast  quantities  of  lead,  be- 
sides much  silver,  coiud  be  obtained.  A 
meeting  for  negotiating  transfer  of  the  land 
was  arranged  therefore  between  the  Kirghis 
Sultan  ana  the  Hussion  director  of  mines  in 
*  the  Altai.  The  minerals  are  distributed  over 
a  space  nearly  twenty  miles  long  by  eight 
bioad,  but  the  chief  of  the  mines  saw  that  a 
broader  district,  which  included  a  small  river, 
had  to  be  secured.  The  settlement  began, 
of  course,  with  feasting  of  the  chiefs : — 

"  Their  appetites  having  been  fully  satisfied, 
the  dii'ector  deemed  it  a  favorable  moment  to 
commence  proceedings.  He  therefore  desired 
his  interpreter  to  ask  the  price  at  which  the  sal- 
tan valued  the  stony  tract,  and  the  pastures  on 
its  western  side,  with  the  stream  of  water  which 
bounded  it  in  that  direction.  In  reply,  the  sal- 
tan stated  that  he  and  the  chiefs  were  willing  to 
seU  the  land  with  the  minerals  on  the  following 
terms,  viz. :  That  two  hundred  and  fifty  pieces 
of  silver  (meaning  silver  roubles)  should  be  paid 
to  bim,  and  a  gold  medal  added,  like  the  one 
presented  by  the  Emperor  Alexander  I.  to  Sol- 
tan  Boulania.  Also,  that  another  sum  of  one 
hundred  silver  roubles  should  be  paid  to  the 
mulla  and  the  chiefs,  to  be  equally  divided 
among  them.  But  he  said  that  the  river  they 
coald  not  dispose  of,  as  that  was  necessary  for 
theirpasturcs,  and  for  watering  their  cattle. 

*'  The  director  now  told  them  that  he  mast 
absolutely  insist  on  the  river  being  included,  as 
he  could  not  purchase  the  mines  without  it. 
Nor  would  it,  he  said,  be  injurious  to  the  tribes, 
as  their  cattle  could  drink  at  the  stream  before 
it  entered  the  mining  district,  where  it  passed 
for  many  miles  through  their  pastures.  He, 
however,  promised  to  add  something  more  to 
the  amount  named  by  the  saltan,  if  this  point 
was  ceded  to  him.  Having  stated  this,  he  or- 
dered the  two  hundred  and  tif^y  new  tnd  shining 
roubles  to  be  placed  on  the  tables ;  the  large 
gold  medal,  with  its  broad  red  ribbon,  was  taken 
oat  of  its  case  and  placed  near  the  money ;  and 
one  hundred  roubles  more  counted  down  for  the 
mulla  and  the  chiefs.  A  gold-laoed,  scarlet  coat 
and  a  sabre  were  now  added  to  eke  heap  in- 


tended for  the  sultan ;  a  kalat  or  longtobe,  of 
vivid  colors,  and  a  gold  imperial,  were  pat  ott 
the  table  for  each  of  the  chiefs  and  the  rauUa. 
The  interpreter  was  mstructcd  to  tell  the  soltan 
that  all  these  things  woald  bo  given  if  the  river 
were  included  in  the  purchase  ;  if  not,  the  n^ro- 
tiation  would  be  at  an  end,  as  no  further  offer 
would  be  made.  They  were  not  prepared  for 
tliis  mode  of  settling  the  matter ;  it  seemed  far 
too  abrupt,  as  their  transactions  usually  occupy 
days ;  mdeed,  sometimes  weeks  are  consumed 
in  settling  their  bargains,  time  being  no  object 
with  them.  They  Took^  at.  each  other  with 
astonishment,  and  then  at  the  valuables  spread 
out  before  them,  anxious  to  secure  them,  but 
still  desiring  to  get  mora. 

**  Having  spoken  together  for  some  minutes, 
the  saltan  said  that  it  would  take  time  for  them 
to  consider  tlie  matter ;  adding,  that  they  would 
consult  all  the  tribes  about  it,  and  give  an  an- 
swer in  a  few  days.  The  director  fully  undei> 
stood  what  was  meant  by  this,  and  that  tbey  in- 
tended delaying  their  decision  until  somethins^ 
more  was  offered ;  and  knowing  that  this  woald 
be  continued  for  an  indefinite  period  if  once  per- 
mitted, he  told  the  sultan  that,  as  the  matter  nad 
been  under  the  consideration  of  himself,  the 
molla,  chiefs,  and  tribes,  for  several  months, 
they  could  not  require  any  farther  time  Be- 
sih>!8,  he  had  taken  a  long  ioumcy  to  meet  them, 
and  now  he  coald  not,  under  any  circumstances, 
admit  of  delay.  It  therefore  became  necessary 
that  tlfcy  should  definitely  decide,  before  the 
council  broke  np,  whether  they  accepted  his  offer 
or  not ;  finally  he  assured  them  that,  if  they 
once  left  bis  yourt  without  concluding  the  bar- 
gain, be  should  start  on  his  return  within  an 
hour. 

"  Without  further  remark  the  sultan  began 
examining  the  sabre  and  the  coat,  desiring  that 
the  latter  shoald  be  tried  on.  He  ^ras  quickly 
invested  with  it,  and  viewed  the  extraoitlinary 
change  that  appeared  in  his  person  with  perfect 
satisfaction.  The  gold  medal  was  hung  on  his 
breast,  producing  a  great  effect;  but  when  a, 
C(^sack  buckled  the  snbre  on  his  waist,  this 
settled  the  point.  He  would  have  given  half 
tlie  rivers  in  the  steppe  sooner  than  be  stripped 
of  his  weapon  and  finery. 

'*  In  a  few  minutes  the  mulla  and  chiefs  were 
bedecked  in  their  new  clothing,  evidently  on  the 
best  terms  with  themselves,  and  vastly  admiring 
each  other.  The  money  was  handed  to  the  sul- 
tan, wliid)  ho  rolled  up  in  his  shawl  and  secured 
round  his  waist,  as  this  was  too  precious  in  his 
eyes  to  be  trusted  to  any  other  hands.  The 
mulla  and  chiefs  followed  liis  example.  Shortly 
afterwards  tlfe  saltan  stamped  his  seal  on  a 
document  transferring  to  the  great  White  Khan 
the  whole  district  shown  on  a  map  prepared  be- 
forehand, with  all  the  gold,  silver,  and  other 
miner&ls  it  might  contain,  its  pastures,  and  the 
river.  Thus,  for  a  sum  of  about  one  hundred 
and  fifty  poonds,  his  imperial  mojesty  acquired 


mines  and  a  freehold  irroperty  in  the  Kirghis 
Steppe,  which  will,  1  have  no  doubt,  expand 
rapidly  towards  all  the  points  of  the  compass. 
These  mines  ore  of  immcnrjc  va!ue,  and  arc  now 
sending  their  contributions  to  the  imperial  mint. 
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**  The  cotmcll  broke  op,  and  all  parties  were 
satisHcd.  When  the  saltan  left  the  yourt  and 
appeared  before  his  tribe  in  all  hia  splendor, 
nottiing  could  exceed  their  astonishment ;  they 
•▼idently  thonght  no  earthljr  monarch  coald 
sarpass  nim  in  grandear." 

A  Kirghis  horse  race  differs  greatly  from 
that  of  a  Goodwood  Cup  day,  tor  it  is  over  a 
course  thirty  or  forty  miles  long,  the  object 
being  to  test  the  endurance  of  the  horse  as 
well  as  his  speed.  The  festivitij^s  attendant 
on  this  advantageous  contract  with  the  direc- 
tor of  the  mines  ended  with  a  horse  race,  in 
"which  the  distance  of  thirty-three  miles  was 
run  in  an  hour  and  forty-two  minutes.  Car- 
riage travelling  behind  these  horses  must  be 
exciting.  Mr.  Atkinson  describes  two  such 
rides.    One  was  in  a  tarantas  and  twelve : — 

**  The  author,  with  an  artillery  officer,  in  a 
light  taraotas,  had  once  been  driven  with  Cos- 
sack horses  to  an  aoul  about  sixt^  versts  from 
the  piquet,  where  our  attendants  leu  us  to  retam 
home  with  their  horses  the  following  morning. 
Having  spent  some  days  in  pheasant  shooting, 
we  prepared  to  leave  our  hospitable  host,  to  visit 
anotlicr  chief,  who  lived  at  a  five  hours'  ride  dis- 
tant Our  friend  provided  us  with  horses  and 
an  escort  of  his  Kirghis,  who,  with  the  help  of 
our  two  Cossacks,  succeeded  in  fastening  six  to 
our  tarantas.  One  of  our  men  mounted  the  box, 
and  took  the  reins  of  the  wheelers,  and  four 
Kirghis  rode  the  others.  But  all  their  efforts 
could  not  make  them  move  the  carriage  a  single 
yard. 

"  The  old  chief  was  exceedingly  angry,  and 
ordered  six  more  to  be  attached,  with  'broad 
straps  of  hide  across  their  chests,  and  ropes  form- 
ing traces — rather  slender  tackle  for  rampant 
and  plunging  animals.  The  lines  of  horses  and 
men  made  a  formidable  contrast  with  our  small 
vehicle  at  their  heels ;  but  the  chief  felt  that  the 
honor  of  his  cattle  was  at  stake.  When  the 
word  was  given  to  proceed,  some  of  the  team 
reared  and  plunged  on  one  side,  as  they  felt  the 
traces  tighten  against  their  ribs ;  others  bounded 
in  the  opposite  direction,  seemingly  intent  upon 
tearing  tlui  carriage  in  half.  During  the  confu- 
sion which  followed  the  leaders  made  a  double, 
and  rushed  up  to  the  carriage,  appearing  more 
inclined  to  ride  than  draw.  After  many  efforts 
they  were  once  more  got  into  line,  with  moonted 
Kira;his  on  both  sides  of  each  pair.  This  suc- 
ceeded, and  awny  they  went  at  a  gallop,  while 
the  Kirghis  shouted  with  jey  as  they  rushed  on- 
ward over  the  plain. 

"  This  was  a  scene  I  shall  never  forget  The 
men  were  enraptured,  caring  oottiing  for  the 
bounds  of  the  carriage,  which  rendered  it  no  easy 
matter  to  keep  our  seats.  Even  the  horses  en- 
tered into  the  spirit  of  the  race,  for  this  it  more  re- 
sembled than  travelling.  After  abovt  an  hour's 
gallop  the  steeds  became  more  reconciled  to  their 
work ;  still,  some  refractory  animal  occasionally 
showed  a  desire  to  be  free  and  range  over  the 
vast  plain  around  him.  Night  was  closing  in 
£ut  when  we  dashed  up  to  the  aoul  of  the  chief, 
the  team  white  with  foam,  greatly  to  the  sur- 


prise of  the  people.  I  have  mentioned  this  in- 
cident to  show  what  tlie  Kirghis  will  do  with 
horses  that  have  never  been  in  harness ;  but  the 
danger  is  too  great  to  be  pleasant,  and  my  fellow 
traveller,  as  well  as  myself,  thought  one  such 
risk  sufficient." 

Nevertheless  ^eater  risk  was  run  som^ 
time  afterwards  m  a  sledge  and  three. 

Maily  detaib  in  the  work  will  interest  th9 
naturalist.  We  quote  an  anecdote  destinedi 
no  doubt,  to  find  its  way  into  many  a  boy's 
book:*- 

"  I  have  mentioned  in  my  former  work  that 
the  bearcoot  is  trained  for  hunting  by  the  Kirghis, 
But  I  have  said  nothing  of  his  prowess  in  hi^ 
wild  state,  when  ho  sports  on  his  own  account, 
and  sometimes  plunders  other  ravagcrs  of  their 
prey.  The  following  incident  will  illustrate  his 
power  and  courage,  besides  showing  that  he 
would  prove  a  formidable  opponent  to  any  un- 
armed man,  if  hunger  prompted  him  to  dispute 
possession  of  his  game. 

**  Three  of  these  dark  monarchs  of  the  sky  were 
seen  soaring  high  above  the  crags  to  the  south, 
which  were  too  abrupt  to  ride  over.  We  thcro- 
fore  piqueted  our  horses  to  feed,  and  began  to 
ascend  the  mountain  slope.  In  about  an  hour 
and  a  half  we  reached  the  summit,  and  de- 
scended into  a  small  wooded  valley,  when  we 
observed  the  bearcoots  wheeling  round  towards 
the  upper  end,  in  which  direction  we  hastened. 
Having  gone  at  a  quick  walk  for  about  three 
miles,  we  reached  a  rocky  glen  that  led  us  into 
a  valley  of  the  Bean,  known  to  be  a  favorite  re- 
sort of  the  animals  we  wore  seeking.  A  small 
torrent  ran  foaming  through  its  centre,  and 
mountains  rose  on  each  side  far  above  the  snow- 
line. In  singular  contrast  with  the  rich  foliage 
and  luxuriant  herbage  in  the  valley,  the  lower 
slopes  facing  the  south  were  almost  destitute 
of  verdure,  while  those  facing  the  north  were 
clothed  with  a  dense  forest. 

'*  We  had  scarcely  entered  this  sylvan  spot 
when  a  singular  spectacle  was  presented  to  our 
view.  A  large  maral  had  been  Imnted  down  by 
three  wolves,  who  had  just  seized  him,  and  the 
ravenous  brutes  were  tearing  the  noble  animal  to 
pieces  while  yet  breathing.  We  instantly  pro- 
pared  to  inflict  pttntshment  on  two  of  the  boasts, 
and  crept  ouietly  along  under  cover  to  get  within 
range.  We  succeeded,  and  were  levelling  otir 
rifles,  when  Sergas  called  my  attention  to  two 
large  bearcoots,  poising  aloft  and  preparing  for 
a  swoop.  Ue  whispered, "  Don't  Are,  and  we 
shall  see  some  grana  sport.'* 

"  Presently  one  of  the  eagles  shot  down  like  an 
arrow,  and  was  almost  instantly  followed  by  the 
other.  When  within  about  fortv  yards  of  the 
group,  the  wolves  caught  sight  or  them,  and  in- 
stantly stood  on  the  defensive,  showing  their 
long  yellow  fangs,  and  uttering  a  savage  howl. 
In  a  few  seconds  the  first  bearcoot  struck  his 
prey :  one  talon  was  fixed  on  his  back,  the  other 
on  the  upper  part  of  his  neck,  completely  secur- 
ing the  head,  while  he  tore  out  the  wolfs  liver 
with  his  beak.  The  other  bearcoot  had  seized 
another  wolf,  and  shortly  both  were  as  lifeless  as 
the  animal  they  had  hunted. 
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"The  third  iMUte  snarled  when  hU  comrades  sel 
up  their  wailing;  howls,  and  started  for  the  corer ; 
be  was  soon  within  range,  when  a  puff  of  white 
smoke  rose  from  SergA's  rifle,  and  the  wolf 
rolled  over,  dead.  The  report  startled  the  bear- 
coots,  but  we  remained  concealed,  and  they 
commenced  their  repast  on  the  stoc.  Their  at- 
tack had  been  made  with  so  much  gallantry, 
that  neithfr  the  old  hnnter  nor  mjrself  coaid 
raise  a  rifle  against  them,  or  disturb  thehr  ban- 
quet. When  satisfied,  they  soared  up  to  some 
lof^  crags,  and  Seigse  took  off  the  suns  of  the 
poachers,  which  he  intended  keeping  as  trophies 
oravelj  won  b^  the  eagles. 

"  My  old  fnend  had  spent  thirty  jean  in  the 
yast  forests  and  mountains  of  Asia.  He  was 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  habits  of  the  an- 


imals, and  the  feat{iered  race  that  inhabit  them  ; 
and  the  daring  attack  by  the  bearcoots  was  tho 
most  interesting  scene  he  had  witnessed." 

We  have  quoted  only  from  those  lighter 
portions  of  tne  book  which  will  ensure  its 
popularity,  but  it  is  most  to  be  valued  for  its 
interesting  geographical  details  and  for  the 
sketches  of  characteristic  scenery  with  which 
it  is  illustra^d.  Mr.  Atkinson  cares  quite 
as  much  for  plains,  rivers,  and  mountains  at 
for  men  in  those  for  lands ;  he  has  a  painter's 
pleasure  in  the  rock  and  water,  and  as  to  the 
ground  he  traverses,  has  also  science  enough 
to  tell  him  what  to  telL 


Thb  wood  "  ventilate  "  is  of  no  modern  ori- 
gin ;  it  was  used  in  England  before  the  existence 
of  America  was  known  to  civilized  man. 

It  was  the  ordinary  term  used  in  courts  of  law 
from  the  earliest  day  to  signi^r  the  raising  of 
a  discussion  on  any  point.  (See  Da  Cange, 
"Yentilaro  causam  ctm  agitare,  de  eadisse- 
rwe.") 

An  instance  of  its  use  in  France  is  cited,  ao). 
1367:— 

"  Et  toutes  leurs  causes  mnes  et  k  monvoir, 
•oient  venttllees  et  determine  ...  en  nostra 
chambre  de  Farlement." 

Another  instance  is  cited  mora  than  two  cen* 
tones  earlier : — 

"  Cnmque  din  h«»c  causa  fuit  ventilata." 

In  pleadings  in  our  own  courts,  especially  the 
ecclesiastical,  the  word  is  of  ordinary  occurrence, 
and  has  been  osed  for  at  least  seven  centuries. 

X.  X 


Tour  American  correspondent  H.  N.will  find 
that  the  word  "ventilate ''  was  used  in  England 
in  its  present  sense  above  three  hundred  years 
ago.  It  is  in  Sir  T.  Eliot's  Govenuntr,  and  in 
Bishop  Hall's  Old  Rdigion,  the  ifuotaikm  from 
which,  being  shorter,  I  add  >- 

"  The  ventilation  of  these  points  diflhsed  them 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  world."    C.  2. 

Harrington  also  has  it  in  his  Ocetma;  and 
other  examples  will  bo  found  both  in  Johnson's 
and  Richardson's  Dictionaries,  D.  8. 


This  word  has  long  been  used  by  the  French 
in  the  sense  to  which  I  suppose  H.  N.  alludes. 
The  Dictiotmain  de  PAaukiim  has  the  foUow- 
ing:— 


"Yentiler,  y.  a.  H  signifle  anssi,  disetiier 
une  affaira,  agiter,  d^battre  une  question  avant 
que  d'cn  d^iwreren  forme.  Iljautventiterprw 
mihement  cette  affaire;  ce  sens  est  vicux." 

Amo's  Court.  John  Wiluams. 

'^Noles  and  QuOriei, 


FouR-BLADED  Clovbb.— J.  N.  usks  forsoms 
corroboration  for  belief  in  this  incantation,  and 
I  may  mention  that  in  the  west  as  well  as  in  the 
'*  far  north  "  of  our  country,  although  the  belief 
has  not  fairly  died  out,  it  is  in  a  rapid  state  of 
decay.  Bovs  and  girls  in  their  summer  rambles 
in  the  fields  may  yet  sometimes  be  discovered 
carefully  searching  for  tho  Jbur'ieaved  docer,  not 
however  as  an  object  of  superetition,  but  as  one 
of  curiosity,  being  extremely  rare  to  be  foimd. 

Its  use  in  dispersing  the  power  of  "glamour," 
or  of  witchcraft,  has  been  famous  since  the  moat 
ancient  tiroes ;  indeed  nobody  knows  how  long. 
A  curious  illustration  may  be  cited  from  the 
Latt  DatteU  of  the  Soule  in  Death,  by  Mr.  Zach- 
ary  Boyd,  1629  (p.  68;  reprint,  1831,  p.  24), 
wherein  *'  Tlie  Pastour  "  says  to  "  The  Sicke 
Man  " :—  . 

"  Sir — it  shall  bee  your  farre  best  to  snflTer  the 
lone  of  Christ  swallow  vp  the  lone  and  all  other 
considerations  of  worldlie  thinges,  as  il/oaet  his 
serpent  eumllowed  vp  the  serpent  of  the  Mafficians, 
Wbatener  seemeth  pleasant  into  this  world  vnto 
the  natorall  eye,  it  is  but  by  juggling  of  the 
senses  :  If  wo  haue  the  grace  of  God,  this  grace 
shall  be  indcede  like  n  afbure-nooked  Ciauer,  ia 
in  the  opinion  of  some,  viz.  a  most  powerful 
meanes  against  the  joggling  of  the  sight :  If  wee 
could  seeke  this  grace,  it  would  let  vs  see  the 
vanitie  of  such  thinges  which  beguile  the  natural 

'—Notes  and  Queries,  G.  N. 


^ 
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From  The  Saturday  Reriew,  21  July. 
INTERVKNTION  IN  SYRIA. 
It  is  now  some  time  since  any  event  has 
occurred  calculated  to  cause  so  much  dis- 
quietude as  the  massacres  in  Syria.  The 
outbreak  assumed  a  new  character  when  a 
large  city  like  Damascus  was  successfully 
attacked,  and  the  fanaticism  which  had  .pre* 
yiously  been  engaged  in  the  destruction  of 
hillside  villages  ran  riot  in  the  capital  of 
Syria.  The  loss  of  life  has  been  terrible, 
and  thousands  have  to  mourn  homes  burat 
or  pUlaged,  and  relatives  killed  or  carried 
off  to  a  fate  worse  than  death.  But  the  suf- 
ferings of  the  S)Tian  Christians,  great  as 
they  nave  been,  seem  a  small  matter  by  the 
side  of  the  grave  consequences  to  which 
these  massacres  will  probably  give  rise.  The 
sultan  appears  to  have  written  a  note  to  the 
emperor  expressing  the  sorrow  which  the 
outbreak  has  caused  him.  He  may  well  be 
sorry  and  alarmed.  It  is  hard  for  him  to 
deal  with  Christians,  but  it  is  harder  still  to 
have  to  punish  Mahometans.  The  plot  dis- 
covered last  September  at  .Constantinople 
revealed  one  of  the  most  serious  dangers  with 
which  the  Ottoman  government  is  threatened. 
The  conspiracy  then  detected  was  a  move- 
ment of  the  subject  Mahometan  races  against 
the  dominant  race  and  the  whole  system  of 
government  which  has  been  adopted  in  re- 
cent times  by  the  Porte.  The  outlying  Ma- 
fiometan  tril>es  seem  to  be  penetrated  with  a 
notion  that  the  Porte  is  at  once  faithless  to 
its  religion  and  inefficient  in  its  adminis- 
tration. It  is  considered  wicked  and  weak  j 
and  a  notion  more  dangerous  to  a  govern- 
ment could  not  be  entertained.  For  sopae 
years  these  tribes  have  been  longinfi^  for  an 
opi>ortunity  to  recall  the  nominal  head  of 
their  reli^on  to  a  sense  of  his  duty ;  and  a 
combination  of  circumstances  has  inspired 
the  belief  that  it  would  be  safe  and  easy  to 
do  so.  The  Pprte  must,  therefore,  watch  the 
mission  pf  Fuad  Pasha  with  the  greatest  ap- 
prehension. If  he  acts  fairly,  and  makes  an 
example  of  the  offenders  so  striking  as  to 
prevent  an  imitation  of  thdr  offence,  he  will 
encourage  the  persuasion  that  his  govern- 
ment is  false  to  its  religion.  If  ho  attempts 
to  compromise  matters,  and  to  exact  only  a 
colorable  vengeance,  he  will  strengthen  the 
conviction  .that  his  ffovemment  is  weak. 
The  relations  of  the  siutan  to  his  Mahometan 
subjects  are  therefore  full  of  difficulties ;  but 
his  relations  to  the  Christians  are  still  more 
embarrassing.  The  sorrow  which  he  states 
lumself  to  have  felt  on  hearing  of  the  mas- 
sacres will  be  considerably  heightened  when 
he  reads  the  ominous  article  in  the  ConstitU' 
Uofmd.  He  will  find  that  a  scribe  who  is 
known  only  to  hold  the  pen  while  the  em- 
peror dictates  has  announced  that  the  time 
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of  bearing  with  the  impotence  of  the  Turkish 
empire  is  over.  France  is  prepared  to  see 
the  government  of  Syria  pass  into  firmer 
hands.  No  intimation  is  given  as  to  the  fu- 
ture to  which  Turkey  and  S\'ria  are  destined ; 
but  France  has  taken  the  nrst  step,  and  it  is 
a  very  long  step,  towards  ending  the  rule  of 
the  sultan  on  the  borders  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean. 

Any  alteration  in  the  position  of  the  Turk- 
ish  empire  affects  England  so  nearly  that 
this  mani^Mto  in  the  ConstUtUionndf  evi- 
dently intended  to  pave  the  way  for  F^nch 
intervention  in  Syria,  is  scarcely  less  alarm- 
ing to  us  than  it  is  to  the  Turks.  It  is  use- 
less to  shut  our  eyes  to  the  fact  that  the  in- 
fluence of  France  m  the  eastern  comer  of  the 
Mediterranean  is  spreading  very  rapidly* 
The  Cliristians  of  Candia  have  gone  over  by 
thousands  to  the  Latin  Church,  in  order  to 
secure  French  protection ;  and  the  little  vi- 
tality that  exists  in  Syrian  Christianity  is  all 
on  the  side  of  the  power  which  is  supposed 
to  befriend  the  pope.  We  cannot  compete 
with  the  French  in  this  combination  of  poli- 
tics and  reli^on  amonff  half-savage  tribes 
like  the  Chnstians  of  tne  Lebanon.  Pret* 
estantism  is  admirably  adapted  to  the  area 
of  intellectual  civilization,  or  to  the  simple 
savages  of  such  utterly  barbarous  tribes  as 
are  open  to  the  influence  of  the  fatherly  care 
and  personal  courage  of  English  missionaries. 
But  it  is  not  suited  to  tribes  whose  notion  of 
Christianity  is  that  it  is  a  name  to  fight  for, 
and  who  love  to  compensate  for  the  crimes 
of  bandits  by  ceremonial  observances  and 
asceticism.  Our  bishopric  at  Jerusalcmi  is 
a  dead  failure,  whereas  Latin  Christianity  is 
not  only  an  enduring  but  an  increasing  re- 
ligion m  the  Eastern  Mediterranean.  The 
French  have  a  basis  of  intervention  which 
we  have  not,  just  as  the  Russians  have  a 
basis  of  intervention  in  the  Christian  popu- 
lation of  European  Turkey.  The  threat  of 
intervention*  held  out  in  tne  Canstitulumnd 
is  therefore  very  alarming.  For  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  occupation  of  Syria  is 
only  one  part  of  a  great  scheme  of  French 
pohcy  which  has  for  some  years  been  steadily 
pursued.  The  idea  which  floats  before  the 
eyes  of  those  who  think  it  is  the  business  of 
France  to  reconstruct  the  map  of  the  world 
consists  in  the  foundation  of  a  great  depen- 
dency which  shall  rival  British  India,  and 
make  France  the  mistress  of  Europe.  This 
dependency  is*  to  include  Algeria,  Egypt, 
and  Syria,  the  eastern  coast  of  AfHca,  and 
Madagascar.  This  may  only  be  a  dream, 
and,  as  most  Englishmen  would  think,  a 
foolish  dream ;  but  steady  endeavors  to  lay 
the  foundation  for  at  least  a  possibility  of 
realizing  it  are  made  every  year.  The  Suei 
Canal  £m  been  so  managed  that,  if  France 
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dare,  she  could  any  day  find  a  pretext  for  re- 
ducing the  viceroy  of  Egypt  to  a  state  of 
complete  subserviency.  Great  pains  have 
been  taken  to  excite  hopes  of  French  aid  in 
the  whole  Christian  population,  not  only  of 
the  Mediterranean  islands  and  of  Syria,  but  of 
Abyssinia  and  the  more  southern  Christian 
settlements  in  Africa.  The  port  of  Zula  has 
lately  been  acquired  by  France  as  a  station 
in  the  Bed  Sea,  and  as  the  key  to  maritime 
communications  with  Abyssinia.  The  Imam 
of  Zanzibar  has  very  rcc^tly  been  com- 
pelled  by  ai*med  force  to  yield  certain  blaims 
pressed  on  him  by  the  French  consul,  and 
within  the  last  few  years  two  attempts  have 
been  made  to  get*ti  hold  on  Madagascar. 
We  cannot  absolutely  disregard  these  things, 
and  it  is  foolish  to  deny  their  possible  im- 
portance. We  may  reasonably  hope  to  tal^e 
such  defensive  precautions  as  will  keep  the 
Mediterranean  and  the  Red  Sea  open  to 
English  commerce ;  but  we  shall  not  make 
it  more  easy  to  do  so  by  treating  with  too 
superb  a  contempt  the  political  designs  of  a 
country  that  possesses  half  a  million  of 
armed  men,  and  that  bums  to  rival  and 
eclipse  us. 

We  do  not  the  least  wish  to  thwart  the 
legitimate  influence  of  France,  nor  have  we 
any  reason  to  complain  if  Greeks  turn  Latins 
to  please  her,  and  if  Latin  Christians  look  up 
to  her  for  protection.  What  we  object  to  is 
that  she  should  use  her  power  to  close  our 
communications  with  India,  and  shut  us  out 
of  the  commerce  of  the  East  This,  we  may 
be  sure,  is  her  secret  aim  in  the  formation  of 
the  great  dependency  of  which  she  is  dream- 
ing. We  can  only  resolve  to  do  our  best  to 
prevent  it,  and  we  have  a  very  fair  chance  of 
succeeding.  We  have  the  great  advantage 
of  being  on  the  defensive.  Something  must 
be  changed  to  our  loss  before  we  can  be  in 
•erious  danger:  W e  hold  the  best  positions. 
Malta  and  Corfu  in  the  Mediterranean,  Perim 
and  Aden  in  the  Red  Sea,  and  Mauritius  in 
the  Indian  Ocean,  are  incomparably  better 
positions  than  any  the  Frencn  have  ^ot,  or 
can  get  without  beating  us  at  sea.  It  is  true 
that,  if  France  and  Russia  were  to  combine, 
we  should  have  hard  work  to  hold  our  own, 
and  we  could  not  prevent  the  Ottoman  Em- 
pire falling  to  pieces  at  once.  But  there  is  a 
great  deal  that  must  happen  before  France 
and  Russia  can  really  comome.  It  is  a  stand- 
ing maxim  of  Napoleonic  policy  that  France 
can  never  permit  Constantinople  and  St. 
Petersburg  to  be  held  by  the  same  Power ; 
and  unless  Constantinople  is  to  be  the  price 
of  Russian  assistance  or  connivance,  why 
should  it  be  given  ?  M.  de  R6musat  has  very 
truly  remarked,  that  the  Eastern  question  is 
so  complicated  and  so  alarming,  that  when 


the  moment  of  action  comes  each  of  the  ri« 
val  powers  is  likely  to  shrink  from  attempt* 
ing  to  solve  it  by  K>rce.  If  the  Emperor  re- 
solves on  a  French  intervention  in  oyria,  he 
will  be  obliged  to  proceed  very  cautiously, 
and  at  each  stage  of  the  process  we  shall  have 
the  time  and  opportunity  to  make  his  inter- 
vention as  harmless  as  possible.  If  he  in- 
tervenes, we  can  intervene ;  and  if  he  stays 
there,  we  can  stay  there.  The  Turks  may 
be  driven  out  of  Syria,  and  it  is  not  easy  to 
see  how  the  Porte  can  escape  the  terrible  al- 
ternative of  quarrelling  either  with  its  Chris- 
tian friends  or  its  Mahometan  subjects  ;  but 
we  can  take  care  that  the  overthrow  of  the 
Turks  shall  not  mean  simply  the  incoming 
of  the  French. 


From  The  Saturday  Roview,  28  July. 
STRIA. 

The  acquiescence  of  the  English  Cabinet 
in  the  French  attack  upon  Syria  seems  to 
have  been  at  the  same  time  unwilling  and 
hasty,  while  it  was,  perhaps,  ultimately  inev- 
itable. Lord  John  Russell  properly  required 
that  a  convention  should  be  signed  with  the 
Porte,  but  it  docs  not  appear  that  he  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  any  promise  that  the 
forms  of  international  la\f  should  be  even 
ostensibly  respected.  The  French  Ambas- 
sador relied,  with  admirable  coolness  on  the 
treaty  of  1856,  which  expressly  provides  for 
the  exclusive  sovereignty  of  the  sultan  in  his 
own  dominions  by  excluding  all  right  of  in- 
terference on  the  part  of  foreign  powers ; 
and  an  expedition  into  the  heart  of  Asiatic 
Turkey  was  organized  before  it  was  thought 
necessary  to  go  through  the  form  of  asking 
the  assent  or  co-operation  of  England.  The 
disembarkation  oi  the  first  corporal's  guard 
on  the  coast  of  Syria,  without  the  previous 
authority  of  the  Forte,  would  be  an  act  of 
war,  as  it  would  undoubtedly  be  the  com- 
mencement of  an  intended  territorial  con- 
quest. According  to  the  semi-official  Con* 
stitutiannd,  ''the  most  energetic  adhesion 
will  reply  in  Europe,  as  in  France,  to  the 
noble  initiative  of  the  sovereign  who  governs 
us.  No  one  will  be  surprised  to  hear  that . 
French  troops  will  be  immediately  embarked 
to  bear  succor  to  the  Christians  in  the  East." 
It  is  true  that  the  sovereign  who  aficcts  to 
govern  Europe,  and  who  is  now  making  his 
first  attempt  upon  Asia,  would  excite  uttle 
surprise  if  he  disturbed  the  peace  of  the 
world  by  a  sudden  assault  on  any  unoffend* 
ing  neighbor  or  stranger ;  but  it  is  not  alto- 
gether satisfactory  that  England  should  take 
a  port  in  the  "  energetic  adnesion  "  of  which 
his  organs  naturally  boast  Another  Paris- 
ian journal  amiably  suggests  a   motive  for 


iht  snbmitsion  of  the  English  GoTemmeiit» 
in  the  remark  that  the  respect  paid  by  the  , 
Druses  to  the  English  Consul  at  Damascus  > 
mi^ht  be  regarded  as  an  insult  to  a  nation  ! 
which  hesitated  to  assist  the  vengeance  of  j 
France.  It  is  pleasant  to  be  treated  as  ac- 1 
complices  in  the  crimes  of  sarage  tribes,  and 
at  the  same  time,  to  be  the  humble  auxiliaries  ' 
of  civilized  ambition.  Nevertheless  it  may  be  ! 

E"  mi  to  obtain  from  the  aggressor  the 
e  security  which  mav  be  furnished  by 
matic  courtesies  and  by  formal  pledges. 
More  than  thirty  years  have  passed  since  a 
French  army  took  temporary  possession  of 
another  dependency  of  the  rorte,  and  Sjrria 
will  be  more  tempting  than  Algeria  to  the  na- 
tional cupidity  and  vanity.  It  remains  to  be 
teen  whether  the  promises  of  the  Emperor 
Napoleon  wiU  be  more  definite  or  better  kept 
than  the  vague  assurances  which  were  ut- 
terly disregarded  by  Charles  X.  and  his  suc- 
cessors. 

The  pretext  for  the  invasion  of  the  sultan's 
dominions  has  probably  already  disappeared. 
The  Maronites  seem  to  have  renewed,  by 
some  kind  of  compact,  the  peace  which  they 
probably  broke  under  the  instigation  of 
their  priests.  The  ferocity  of  the  Druses 
may  have  appeared  more  formidable  than 
the  arms  of  the  distant  ally  and  protector 
who  is  now  prepared  to  use  their  sufferings 
as  an  excuse  for  his  own  ambitious  projects. 
Long  before  the  French  army  can  reach  Da- 
mascus, the  authors  of  the  massacre  will 
have  retired  to  their  mountains ;  nor  will  it 
be  possible  to  punish  the  culprits  except  by 
a  war  of  systematic  extermination.  The 
expedition  is  designed  not  for  the  adjust- 
ment of  disputes  among  the  tribes  of  the  Le- 
banon, but  as  the  means  of  converting  Syria 
into  a  French  province  or  dependency.  If 
the  object  is  attained,  a  similar  operation 
will  take  place  in  Egypt — ^perhaps  on  the 
pretence  of  securing  the  rights  of  French 
shareholders  in  the  imaginary  Suez  Canal. 
The  passage  from  Ale^ndria  to  the  Red 
Sea  may  possibly  be  left  open  for  Indian 
traffic  as  long  as  England  **  energetically  ad- 
heres to  the  noble  initiative  of  the  sovereign 
who  governs  us.''  On  the  whole,  it  has  been 
thought  safer  to  disturb  the  peace  of  the 
East  than  to  pursue  the  Rhenish  intrigue 
after  the  interview  of  Baden,  or  to  attempt 
the  annexation  of  Bel^um  in  defiance  of 
the  recent  national  manifestation.  The  gen- 
eral disturber  hopes  that  the  ignorance  or 
Jealousy  c^  Europe  may  enable  him  once 
more  to  carry  on  a  single-handed  conflict 
with  an  isolated  opponent.  Sooner  or  later, 
England  must  resist  the  meditated  conquest 
of  the  East,  but  the  other  great  powers  may 
possibly  be  lulled  into  neutrality,  or  even 
.  nibed  into  acquiescence.    In  Syria  as  in 
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Italy,  a  selfish  enterprise  is  decorated  with  a 
show  of  disinterest^  generosity ;  but  in  the 
present  undertaking  tne  imperial  idea  will 
he  still  more  visibly  connected  with  an  ob- 
ject of  material  a^randizement.  The  em- 
peror's designs  on  Savoy  and  Nice  were  kept 
secret  during  the  Lombard  campaign,  but 
the  dismemberment  of  the  Turkish  Empire 
must  be  the  obvious  result  of  a  successful 
struggle  in  Syria.  French  patronage  will 
be  as  necessary  to  the  Maronites  after  they 
have  been  avenged  on  their  enemies  as  at 
the  landing;  of  the  army  on  the  Syrian  coast. 
The  tenacity  of  a  French  Protectorate  hat 
been  sufficiently  displayed  during  the  long 
occupation  of  Rome. 

The  extent  of  the  danger  which  threatens 
the  peace  of  the  world  can  only  be  duly  es- 
timated when  it  is  known  how  far  the  other 
neighbors  of  Turkey  are  implicated  in  the  Im- 
perial plot.  Although  Russia  can  scarcely 
regard  with  complacency  a  project  for  es- 
tablishing Latin  ascendency  in  Syria,  her 
repugnance  may  not  improbably  have  been 
bought  off  by  some  secret  compact  of  parti- 
tion. When  Prince  Oortschakoff  received 
the  eager  support  of  the  French  Ambassador 
in  his  overture  for  creating  a  disturbance  in 
European  Turkey,  the  war  in  the  Lebanon 
may  probably  have  been  anticipated  at  PariSi 
although  it  was  not  yet  meditated  by  the 
Druses.  Several  months  since,  the  proba- 
bility of  Eastern  commotions  was  openlv  dis* 
cussed  at  the  Tuileries  with  that  prophetio 
sagacity  which  belongs  to  soothsayers  who 
have  the  means  of  carryinff  out  their  own 
predictions.  If  the  Prince  liegent  of  Prus- 
sia had  entered  into  negotiations  for  a  trea- 
sonable partition  of  Germany,  the  mountain- 
eers of  the  Lebanon  would  perhaps  never 
have  been  employed  to  prepare  the  disrup- 
tion of  the  Ottoman  Empire.  The  Russian 
alliance  of  1859,  although  its  terms  have 
never  been  divulged,  has  always  remained 
in  force  for  the  purposes  which  perhaps  are 
now  about  to  be  accomplished,  in  1 840,  the 
\nion  of  the  four  powers  defeated  M.  Thier^ 
attempt  to  detach  S;pia  and  Egvpt  from  Tur- 
key, under  the  dominion  of  a  French  depen- 
dent If  Russia  now  thinks  it  expedient  to 
offer  France  the  same  bribe  which  the  Em- 
peror Nicholas  held  out  to  England  in  1854* 
the  division  of  the  sick  man's  chatteb  may 
probably  be  soon  commenced. 

The  allegation  that  Austria  assents  to  the 
French  expedition  requires  to  be  confirmed 
or  explained.  Notwithstanding  the  pressure 
which  has  been  used  by  France  and  Russia, 
the  Austrian  government  can  scarcely  be 
blind  to.  the  danger  of  an  aggi'essive  war  un- 
dertaken for  the  benefit  of  her  two  ambi- 
tious neij^hbors.  The  recent  approximation 
of  Austria  to  Prussia  would  be  utterly  incon- 
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siBtent  with  an  alliance  which  would  be 
alarming  to  Germany,  and  almost  openly 
hostile  to  England.    The  squabbles  of  the 
tribes  of  the  Lebanon  concern  the  Govern- 
ments of  the  continent  far  less  nearly  than 
the  restless  intrigues  of  France  $  nor  is  anv 
statesman  deluded  by  the  sympathy  which 
looks  for  objects  at  Damascus,  while  robbery 
and  murder  perpetrated  by  the  pious  Chris- 
tians of  Montenegro  are  habitually  counte- 
nanced and  protected.    If  Russia  and  France 
have  determined  on  a  joint  robbery  of  Tur- 
key, any  other  power  which  joins  in  the  un- 
dertaking deserves  the  reward  which  will  in- 
evitably follow  on  its  dishonesty  and  folly. 
The  barbarism  of  Syria  and  tlie  miserable 
weakness  of  the  Turkish  government  unfor- 
tunately furnish  a  color  of  justification  for 
French  interference.    It  would  have  been 
difficult  to  oppose  in  the  first  instance  a  pre- 
tended act  of  generosity,  which  must  never- 
theless afiect  sol  serious  English  politicians 
with  grave  uneasiness.    As  the  French  pol- 
icy develops  itself,  the  pretence  of  sentiment 
will  be  ^adually  laid  aside,  and  it  will  be- 
come evident  that  the  question  turns  on  the 
expediency  of  creating  a  French  province 
on  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Mediterranean. 
The  expedition  which  has  been  prepared  so 
quickly  was  either  organized  beforehand,  or 
has  been  rendered  feasible  by  the  chronic 
readiness  of  the  French  army  and  navy  for 
war.    On  either  supposition,  the  suddenness 
with  which  an  unexpected  military  enterprise 
can  be  commenced  ought  to  shame  even  the 
obstinate  relics  of  the  peace  party  into  salu- 
tary and  necessary  vigilance. 


From  The  Saturday  Review,  28  Jnly. 

THE  BELGIAN  DEBIONSTRATION. 

The  best  feature  in  the  demonstration 
with  which  the  Belgian  people  have  met  the 
appeals  and  rebuked  the  intrigues  of  French 
annexationists  is  the  enthusiasm  displayed 
,by  the  working  men.  The  excitement  of 
discontent  amon^  the  working  classes  in  the 
adjoining  states, is  the  great  instrument  by 
which  Louis  Napoleon  and  his  confederates 
hope  to  pave  the  way  for  their  aggressions. 
That  the  Frankenstein  they  are  thus  rais- 
ing would  in  the  end  destroy  Uieir  own  gov- 
ernment too,  and  make  Europe,  not  one  vast 
French  Empire,  but  one  vast  Jacquerie,  is 
a  matter  df  uttle  consequence  to  them.  They 
live  for  the  day.  The  morrow  may  take  care 
of  itself.  To  their  neighbors,  Imperial  So- 
cialism is  a  weapon  almost  as  formidable  as 
it  is  diabolical.  There  is  too  much  in  the 
lot  of  the  working  man  in  every  country  to 
make  him  an  apt  listener  to  any  devil  of  rev- 
olution that  whispers  into  his  ear.  Every- 
where those  who  exhort  him  to  order  and 


patience  must  i^peal  to  him  as  much  in  thtt 
interest  of  society-as  in  his  own  interest; 
and  the  interest  of  society  is  a  motive  which 
it  reqiures  some  education  and  intelligence, 
and,  perhaps,  also,  some  degree  of  affluence, 
to  feeL    But  the  Belgnan  press  has  done  its 
duty  well  in  setting  oefore  the  people  the 
real  chaiaoter  of  that  socialism  which  reigns 
at  the  Tuileries ;  and  the  result  is,  that,  if 
the  French  government  means  to  anhex  Bel- 
gium, it  must  evidently  be  done  by  the  pit»* 
cess  —  which,  in  these  days,  is  distaste- 
ful—  of  open  rapine,  not  by  <*  universal 
sufirage."    It  was  somewhat  disturbing  to 
read  confident  assertions  in  the  French  pro* 
pagandist  press  that  the  loyalty  shown  to 
King  Leopold  was  only  that  "  of  official  di^ 
des ; "  that  the  king's  consciousness  of  tho 
&ct  rendered  his  tone  "  rather  one  of  resign 
nation  than  of  hope ; "  and  that,  if  the  Bel- 
gian peopls  amm  be  polled,  it  would  pro- 
nounce, by  a  great  majority,  for  annexation 
to  France.     Now  these  assertions  are  aii- 
swered.    It  is  only  a  pity  that  the  Belgian 
operatives  cannot  send  a  deputation,  first  to 
Compi^gne,  to  see  the  soaalist  emperor  in 
his  blouse  amidst  his  simple  household  of 
proUtairea,  and  then  to  Cayenne,  to  see  the 
leaders  of  the  French  operatives  in  the  en- 
joyment of  their  socialist  elysium. 

*'  Belgium  cannot  have  to  fear  an  odious 
attack  on  the  independence  of  a  free  peo- 
ple. It  must  regard  as  impossible  the  rerr 
thought  of  an  attempt  the  iniquity  of  whka 
would  be  denounced  by  indignant  Eorope." 
These  words  of  the  Belgian  Chamber  are 
not  merely  a  convenient  mode  of  deprecating 
an  apprehended  crime — ^they  arc  an  appeal 
to  the  morality  of  Europe,  which  Europe 
must  answer  if  it  would  not  have  all  moral- 
ity trodden  under  foot  by  violence.  And 
Europe  will  not  have  all  morality  trodden 
under  foot  Tlie  force  of  opinion  in  inter- 
national affiiirs  ia  not  so  ^at  as  it  ought  to 
be  i  nor,  thanks  to  technical  diplomacy,  are 
international  ethicf  so  sound  as  those  of 
common  life.  But  even  among  diplomatists 
there  is  now  a  feeling  that  it  is  better,  in  the 
long  run,  to  have  the  heart  of  the  world 
upon  your  side.  France  herself  would  hare 
to  think  twice  before  she  murdered  a  nation* 
Perhaps  *even  among  Frenchmen  there  are 
not  a  few  who,  when  the  dagger  was  uplifted, 
would  remember,  in  a  manner  inconvenieni 
to  their  government,  that  France  in  her  hap- 
pier hour  had  contributed,  and  been  prond 
of  contributing,  to  give  Belgium  life.  The 
fear  was  that  Belgium,  prepared  for  self-be- 
trayal by  the  arts  of  French  agents,  and 
Oallidsing  priests,  might  protest  so  fidntlj 
and  sucoumo  so  easily  as  to  give  the  mur- 
der the  appearance  of  a  suicide.  That  fesr 
is  now  pasty  and  with  it  the  real  danger* 
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Exposed  as  Belgium  lies  to  the  oyerpower- 
ing  military  force  of  France,  it  is  impossible 
to  say  that,  if  the  struggle  should  begip,  the 
tide  of  conouest  might  not  for  a  moment 
sweep  over  her,  as  it  often  swept  oyer  her 
in  those  centuries  during  which  she  was  the 
battle-field  of  Europe.  King  Leopold's  ex- 
pressions show  that  the  possible  recurrence 
of  such  disasters  is  painfully  present  to  his 
mind.  But  a  people  resolutely  bent  on  be- 
ing a  nation  may  be  conquered,, not  once, 
but  many  times,  without  being  destroyed* 

Perhaps,  indeed,  the  fear  that  Belgium 
would  commit  suicide  was  always  chimeri- 
caL  The  Belgians  hare  certain  reminiscen- 
ces pretty  fresn  in  their  minds.  The  sweets 
of  French  domination  are  not  to  them  un- 
fasted.  They  know  the  bliss  of  which  peo- 
ple become  partakers  when  embraced  by  the 
** ardent  fraternity"  of  the  great  "Chris- 
tian" nation.  Amon^  them,  as  in  other 
eountries  over  which  it  spread,  French  an- 
nexation, in  return  for  what  it  took  away 
in  cash  and  blood,  has  left  one  invaluable 
lesson.  "  Belgium,"  says  a  Belgian  journal, 
**  was  confiscated  in  its  own  despite  by  the 
French  Republic,  which  had  promised  it  a 
fraternal  alliance,  absorbed  in  a  great  em- 
pire, and  condemned  by  the  right  of  the 
strongest  to  sacrifice  its  mterests  and  treas- 
ures to  interests  not  its  own."  Force  may 
of  course  be  used  twice  to  do  the  same 
wrong ;  but  treachery  leaves  its  life  in  the 
first  sting.  Besides,  when  the  "fraternal 
alliance  "  of  the  French  republic  was  offered 
and  accepted,  Belgium  was,  and  had  been 
for  three  nundred  years,  under  alien  domin- 
ation. She  has  now  known  thirty  years  of 
freedom.  The  game  of  Banton  and  "  mon 
oncle,"  is  being  played  over  again  atadovble 
disadvantage — first,  because  it  has  been 
found  out ;  and  secondly,  because  the  cir- 
cumstances are  altered.  Some  military  ob- 
servers have  pronounced  that  the  defences 
of  Cherbourg  are  calculated  for  the  art  of 
war  as  it  was  in  the  time  of  the  first  Napo- 
leon, and  not  for  the  art  of  war  as  it  is  now. 
In  the  same  way,  the  propagandist  machin- 
ery of  the  second  empire  »  calculated  for 
Europe  as  it  was  in  the  time  of  the  first  em- 
pire rather  than  for  Europe  in  its  present 
state.  An  army  of  seven  hundred  thousand 
men  is  neiwr  obsolete;  but  the  pc^tical 
causes  which  carried  the  fiood  of  revolution- 
ary conc^uest  over  the  surrounding  countries 
as  the  tide  runs  in  over  a  fiat,  are  past  and 
gone.  There  is  much  that  is  unsound,  and 
much  that  ought  to  be  altered,  in  the  rela- 
tions between  contihental  rulers  and  their 
subjects;  and  even  the  Ithreat  <tf  French 
aggression,  appealing  to  hearts  hardened 
•gainst  justice,  may  be  an  agency  not  with- 
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out  its  use.  But  rare  indeed  are  the  in- 
stances of  a  European  population  in  the 
present  day  to  whom  French  conquest  or  oc- 
cupation would  be  any  thing  but  a  manifest 
curse. 

Nor  must  it  be  supposed  that  Belgian 
nationality  is  merely  the  artificial  creation 
of  diplomatic  convenience,  and  that  Belgium 
is  a  portion  of  France  partitioned  off*  by  the 
paper  wall  of  a  treaty.  1£  this  were  so,  we 
might  doubt  whether,  in  struggling  to  main- 
tain Belgian  independence,  we  were  not  strug- 
gling against  natural  tendencies  as  strong  as 
fate.  Such,  of  course,  is  the  aspect  which 
French  propagandists  would  fain  ^ve  the 
question.  According  to  their  effusions,  the 
separate  existence  of  Belgium  is  a  mere  bub- 
ble inflated  by  diplom&tic  breath,  which, 
having  floated  for  its  appointed  time,  is  now 
about  to  burst,  and  be  lost  in  the  great  scil 
of  French  unity  and  fraternity.  Nothinip 
can  be  more  erroneous.  It  is  true  that  BeU 
gium  is  not  separated  from  France  by  any 
clear  geographical  frontier;  but  neither  is  it 
separated  by  any  clear  geographical  frontier 
from  Holland.  If  Europe  is  to  be  rectified 
on  these  principles,  geography  will  indeed 
become  an  important  science ;  but  to  prevent 
misadventures,  France  must  have  the  super- 
vision of  the  atlas.  It  is  true,  also,  that  the 
Flemish  language  having,  unfortunately,  no 
literature,  French  is  the  language  of  the 
Belgian  cities,  and  will  probably  become,  in 
a  short  time,  the  language  of  the  whole  coun- 

Sr.  But  if  identity  of  language  is  necessa- 
y  to  involve  identity  of  government,  the 
Eretensions  of  England,  as  time  goes  on,  will 
ecome  absolutely  terrific.  The  philological 
test,  like  the  geopaphical  will  require  to  be 
regulated  in  the  interest  .of  the  "sun  of  na- 
tions." It  is  true,  again,  that  there  is  a  su- 
perficial community  of  religion  between  Bel- 
gium and  France ;  but  the  Belgian  Catholics 
are  sincerely  teligious,  while  the  powers  that 
rule  France  are  atheist,  using  religion  mere- 
ly as  the  degraded  instrument  of  conquest* 
The  Belj^ans  have  a  separate  government 
and  institutions  of  their  own  to  which  they 
wish  to  adhere — this  is  the  cardinal  point  ct 
nationality  and  the  root  of  the  whole  matter. 
They  are,  in  the  main,  of  a  different  race 
from  the  French,  and  in  their  short  period 
of  freedom  have  shown  superior  self-com- 
mand, vigor,  and  perseverance.  Indeed,  one 
of  the  reasons  alleged  for  incorporating  them 
by  the  imperial  pamphleteer  is,  that  their 
peculiar  qualities  are  required  to  temper  the 
national  character  of  France.  They  have 
also  a  history  of  their  own,  though  it  has 
been  much  overlaid  by  Burgundian,  Spanish, 
Austrian,  French,  and  Dutch  domination. 
The  core-of  their  state  consists  of  Uiose  great 
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cities  of  Flanders  and  Brabant — ^the  rivals 
of  the  Italian  cities  as  early  abodes  of  liberty, 
commercial  wealth,  and  the  attendant  arts 
— ^which  stand  in  the  annals  of  human  prog- 
ress above  any  thing  that  the  French  Celt 
has  had  energy  to  produce.  Why  is  all  this 
to  be  tied  up  in  a  bundle  and  put  under  the 
feet  of  French  vanity?  Whjr  is  Brussels, 
now  a  distinct  centre  of  political  life,  to  be 
thrust  into  the  long  schedule  of  mediaeval 
capitals  which  Parisian  ''unity''  exults  in 
having  extinguished?  Why  are  all  the 
public  men  to  whom  independence  has  given 
oirth  in  Belgium  to  be  superseded  by  a 
French  prefect?  Why  is  the  independent 
experience,  political,  economical,  and  educa- 
tional, which  Belgium  as  a  separate  state  is 
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contributing  to  the  store  of  human  enlighten* 
ment,  to  be  merged  and  lost  in  a  mass  of 
population  already  too  larse  for  the  interests 
of  numanity  ?  Why  are  those  who  have  not 
shared  the  crimes  and  errors  of  French  pol- 
iticians to  share  the  present  political  punish- 
ishment  of  France,  and  be  committed  with 
her  to  the  dark  chances  of  her  uncertain  and 
louring  future?  No  answer  can  be  giren 
to  these  questions  but  that  the  annexation 
would  please  the  Parisians,  and,  by  turning 
their  minds  from  their  political  degradation, 
help  to  secure  the  emperor  and  his  associates 
in  the  enjoyments  of  Compi^gne.  This  is 
an  answer  which  the  Belgians  do  not  deem 
sufficient,  as  they  have  given  France  and 
the  world  clearly>to  understand. 


Baptismal  Names. — There  is  a  family  ex- 
isting in  this  neighborhood,  two  sons  of  whom 
were  called  Tliankfal  and  TranqoU  (Joy), — the 
former  still  living,  I  believe ;  and  in  the  adjoin- 
ing county  (Dorset)  the  triad,  Faith,  Hope,  and 
Charity  ace  not  nncommon.  Much  of  the  pecu- 
liarity of  choice  in  selecting  snch  names  is  duo, 
I  conceive,  to  the  veneration  observable  in  coon- 
try  districts  for  Scriptural  names,  and  not  to  the 
lingering  remains  of  Puritanical  customs,  as  is 
sometimes  supposed.  Two  at  least  of  the  names 
of  Job's  three  danghters  may  be  occasionally 
seen.  I  liavc  a  faint  recollection  of  once  meet- 
ing with  the  third.     (Job  xlii.  14.) 

Portswood  Park.  ,  Henbt  W.  S.  Tayloe. 
'-'Nota  and  Queries, 


Urchin. — Allow  me  to  submit  to  your  corre- 
ipondent  the  following  derivation  of  the  word 
wrchin.  Urchin  is  derived  from  -the  Armorlc 
ffeureuchin,  nnd  appears  to  have  been  applied  to 
a  boy  in  the  same  manner  as  the  word  hog  to  a 
man ;  that  is,  as  a  designation  of  bis  disagree- 
able, uncivilized  propensities.  The  word,  I  think, 
is  seldom,  if  ever,  employed  as  the  cognomen  of 
a  little  boy  without  some  idea  of  aversion,  al- 
though it  indeed  sometimes  amounts  only  to 
mere  contempt. 
^^Notes  and  Queries,  W.  B. 


HxvpEOKED. — ^I  am  not  fortnnate  enough  to 
possess  a  copy  of  the  First  Scries  of  "  N.  &  Q.,'* 
and  am  unable  to  say  if  the  phi^e  "  henpecked  " 
has  at  any  time  been  discussed  in  it.  I  have 
also  carefully  examined  each  number  of  the  sec- 
ond series  of  the  same  work,  but  have  not  found 


any  question  of  the  word,  either  in  any  numbers 
yet  issued  or  in  the  indices.  Under  the  drooa- 
stances  I  have,  at  the  risk  of  troubling  you  with 
a  matter  which  has  very  possibly  already  come 
under  your  notice,  to  ask  of  your  correspond- 
ents the  origin  of  the  expression,  or  how  it  first 
came  in  use. 
Arbroath.  K. 

[It  may  be  said  of  the  term  "  henpecked  "  (as 
it  may  of  many  other  vernacular  expressions), 
that  though  it  be  deero<Ml  trivial  it  is  grounded  on 
actual  observation,  and  is  true  to  nature  and  to 
fact.  The  ordinary  cock  of  the  farm-yard,  how- 
ever bold  and  fightful  in  his  bearing  towards 
other  barn-door  cocks,  will  sometimes  submit  to 
be  pecked  by  his  hens  without  resistance.  Beau- 
mur  relates  how  two  hens  being  shut  up  with  a 
cock,  they  both  together  attacked  him,  and 
finally  succeeded  in  killing  him.  Several  cocks 
were  afterwards  shut  up  successively  with  the 
sanw  two  hens,  and  would  have  experienced  the 
fate  of  the  first,  if  not  withdrawn  in  time.  **  The 
extraordinary  part  of  this  case  was,  that  the 
cocks  were  strong  and  bold,  and  would  easily 
have  covemed  thirty  rebel  hens  at  huge,  yet, 
cooped  up,  did  not  attempt  either  to  defend  them' 
selvts,  or  even  to  avoid  Uie  attack  oftfuBfunes, 
their  wives,"  (Mowbray's  Practical  Treatise, 
1830,  p.  93.  See  also  D  Orbigny's  Dictionnairt, 
1844,  IV.  308.)  Hence  the  peculiar  import  and 
significance  of  the  term  "  henpecked."  Cf, 
Swift's  *<  Cndgeird  husband :  "--- 

"  Tom  fouf^ht  with  three  men,  thrice  ventured 
his  life, 
Then  went  home,  and  was  cudgellod  again  by 
his  wife."] 
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THE  VOLUNTEEB   ON  JULY   14th. 

Tou  must  wako  and  call  mo  early,  when  the 
earlj  birds  appear, 

To-morrow  will  be  a  glorioas  daj  for  each  Lon- 
don volunteer : 

For  each  London  volunteer  by  far  the  hottest, 
heaviest  day — 

For  we're  to  sham  fight  at  ChiseUmrst,  four 
thousand  strong,  they  say. 

There's  many  a  crack,  crack  corps  I  know,  bat 
•  none  so  crack  as  mine. 

There's  the  queen's  and  artillery  company,  al- 
mo.st  equal  to  the  line, 

But  none  can  beat  our  local  corps,  whether  red, 
or  green,  or  gray, 

And  so  wo  shall  provo'at  Chiselhnrst  in  to-mor- 
row's tremendous  fray. 

I  sleep  so  sound  after  evening  drill,  that  I-shall 
never  wake. 

If  the  maid  doesn't  knock  extremely  loud  when 
mv  boots  she  comes  to  take  ; 

And  you  11  have  to  cut  me  some  sandwiches, — 
and  cut  thorn  substantial,  pray^- 

We  shall  all  have  desperate  appetites  at  Chisel- 
hurst,  I  dare  say. 

As  I  came  un  to  our  private  parade,  whom  think 

ye  I  should  see, 
But  that  ass,  Smivens — a  coming  it  as  cheeky 

as  could  be : 
He  gave  a  look  at  my  uniform,  as  if  ho  meant 

to  say : 
''How  can  you  make  such  a  guy  of  yourself, 

old  chap,  at  your  time  of  day  1 ' 

He  thouglit  I  should  be  offended,  but  I  gness  I 

sold  him  quite ; 
For  I  passed,  and  no  more  gave  him  a  look  than 

if  he'd  been  out  of  sight ; 
Yon  may  tell  me  it's  snobbi^  to  cat  a  num,  but 

this  is  wiiat  I  say  ; 
That  the  chap  who  don't  join  a  volunteer  corps 

has  thrown  his  manhood  away. 

They  say  we  shall  firo  thirty  rounds,  I  don't 

know  how  that  may  bo ; 
Fve  not  fired  more  than  ten  rounds  yet,  and  that 

was  enough  for  mc. 
For  what  with  biting  the  cartridges,  and  what 

with  blazing  away, 
I'd  a  taste  in  my  mouth,  and  a  buzz  in  my  ears, 

fur  all  tiio  rest  of  tho  day. 

Lord  Banolagh  as  Commauder-in-Chief  to-mor- 
row will  be  seen, 

And  as  his  uniform  is  gray,  let  us  hope  be  wont 
turn  out  groon ; 

I  trust  he'll  romomber  which  is  attack,  and 
which  is  defence,  in  the  fray. 

Or  we  certainly  shall  have  a  difficulty  aboat  who 
is  to  give  way. 

The  war  ofllce  has  issued  no  end  of  rounds  and 

caps; 
I  hope  there'll  be  surgeons  enough  on  the  ground, 

in  case  of  little  mishaps. 
For  novices  have  a  habit~-at  least  so  veterans 

say- 
When  thoy  get  a  little  excited,  of  firing  their 

ramrods  away. 

Detachments  through  the  streets  and  sqnares  to 
their  firing  practice  pass, 


I  And  in  Begent's  Park  and  on  Putney  Heath 
Fpent  cartridges  dot  the  gratis  : 

And  tlicro's  a  sulphurv,  choky  smell  of  gan- 
powder  hangs  all  day 

In  the  suburbs,  that  quite  overpowers  the  breath 
of  the  new-mown  hay. 

And  then  when  we've  done  oar  fighting,  oar 

empty  stomachs  to  fill. 
There's  to  be  Grant's  cooking  wagon,  to  find 

dinner  for  all  who  will : 
And  the  moderate  snm  of  two  shillings  is  mil 

one  will  have  to  pay, 
Which,  considering  what  we're  likely  to  eat,  i< 

a  trifle,  I  must  say. 

So  you  must  wake  and  call  roe  early,  when  the 

early  birds  appear. 
To-morrow's  to  be  a  glorious  day  for  each  Lon* 

don  volunteer : 
For  each  London  volunteer  about  the  hottest, 

heaviest  day— 
For  we've  to  fight  at  Chiselhnrst,  (bar  thousand 

strong,  tncy  say ! 


OZONE. 

Thb  .sammer  is   come — with  dire   comets, 
eclipses. 
And  sky-paintod  sunsets  of  wonderful  tone ; 
And  whoever  is  wise  (and  has  cash  enough)-  dips 
his 
Thrcd  limbs  in  the  sea  and  inhales  the  osone. 

Ozone  t    Why  there's  none  wherein  Westmin- 
ster Palace 
Debates  to  a  terrible  nuisance  have  grown ; 
If  old  Father  Thames  comes  ashore  with  a  chal- 
ice. 
He  fills  it  with  any  thing  else  bat  ozone. 

John  Bussell's  Beform  Bill,  a  triomph  of  crassi- 
tude, 
Mr.  Gladstone's  rash  Budget,  the  silliest  e*er 
known, 
Conld  scarce  have  existed,  except  for  the  lassi- 
tude 
Frodaced  by  an  atmosphere  void  of  oiooe. 

The  want  of  it  carried  stoat  White  down  at 
Bri^^hton, 
Made  Collier  a  sour  oratorical  drone ; 
But  old  Palmerston  surely,  whom  notliing  can 
frighten. 
He  fonnd  out  the  secret  of  pocket  ozone. 

Soon  Commons  and  Lords  will  wear  border 
apparel. 
Nor  in  aull  dens  at  Westminster  grumble  and 
groan; 
For  August  will  come  with  the  good  doable 
barrel — 
Horrah  for  the  moors  and  the  groose  and 
ozone  I 

Tho  political  air  will  next  session  grow  |>«rer ; 
Earl  Derby  the  time-serving  Whigs  will  de- 
throne. 
So  long  live  the  Queen  I  may  oar  rifles  secaro 
her! 
May  the  T  >ries  get  power,  and  tho  air  get 
ozoac. 

— 7Ae  Press,  21  July. 
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From  Fraser*8  Magazine. 
THE  IRFXAND  FORGERIES. 

Of  course  everybodjr  has  heard  of  the  /re- 
land  forgeries,  out  It  may  be  suspeoted 
that,  with  the  exception  of  the  few  who  have 
looked  into  the  matter,  those  who  have  heard 
know  very  little  more  about  them  than  that 
they  were  connected  with  an  attempt  to  pass 
off  some  dramatic  writings  as  the  production 
of  Shakspere.*  The  particulars  of  the  case 
have  almost  perishuu  in  oblivion.  An  at- 
tempt to  resuscitate  them  now  cannot  as- 
suredly be  made  with  a  view  of  pandering 
to  our  literary  vanity.  Were  such  a  case  to 
occur  in  the  present  day,  in  the  existing  state 
of  intercourse  with  the  continent,  it  would 
make  us  the  laughing-stock  of  Europe.  But 
recent  discussions  relative  to  some  other 
supposed  fabrications  connected  with  Shak- 
spere,  have  re-invested  this  subject  with  an 
interest  which  it  appeared  to  have  lost.  At 
any  rate,  it  is  an  accomplished  fact,  as  our 
French  neighbors  say,  and  cannot  be  ban- 
ished from  the  history  of  our  literature.  So 
we  must  even  make  the  best  of  it ;  and  per- 
haps ma^  hope  that  our  said  neighbors  will 
accept  this  narrative  in  the  propitiatory  light 
oi  a  national  humiliation. 

It  is  curious  to  observe  how  one  literary 
forgery  breeds  another.  The  affiur  of  Mac- 
pherson  was  hardly  out  of  Horace  Walpole's 
nands,  when  that  of  poor  Chatterton  was 
thrown  upon  them.  It  was  not  many  ^ears 
after  that  unhappy  boy  had  been  consigned 
to  his  pauper  grave,  and  while  the  contro- 
Tersy  as  to  the  genuineness  of  the  Rowley 
poems  was  yet  sub  judice,  that  the  Ireland 
forgeries  first  saw  the  light.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  indeed  as  to  the  connecting  chain  be- 
tween the  two  last-mentioned  impostures. 
There  was-  some  resemblance  between  the 
two  dramas ;  but  there  was  also  the  most 
striking  difference.  Chatterton's  was  a  trag- 
edy ;  sublime  in  its  working  up ;  terrible  in 
its  catastrophe,  Ireland's  anerpiece  was 
the  broadest  of  burlesques.  Looking  back 
at  both  through  the  interval  of  years,  one 
cannot  peruse  the  one  without  a  shudder, 
nor  the  other  without  laughter.  We  pro- 
ceed to  detail  the  plot  of  the  latter. 

Samuel  Ireland  was  originally  a  weaver  in 
Spitalficlds ;  but  in  process  of  time  he  be- 
came a  dealer  in  old  books  and  curiosities, 
having  a  house  in  Norfolk-street,  Strand. 
What  his  family  consisted  of  is  not  exactly 
known;  but  he  had  at  least  two  sons  and 
two  daughters.  The  eldest  of  the  former 
named  Samuel,  aller  his  father,  died  young. 
The  other,  William  Henry,  is  the  hero  of 

*Thus  it  appenr*,  on  the  best  evidence,  the 
name  of  the  drumatiftt  should  be  spelt. — Madden's 
ObservalumM  on  an  Autograph  of  Shahpere.  Lon- 
don.   1838. 


our  entertainment.*  Mr.  Ireland,  phe,  pro- 
fessed to  honor  William  Shakspere  with  al- 
most idolatrous  admiration.  In  his  opinion, 
"  the  bard  of  Avon  was  a  god  among  men." 
He  would  freouently  of  an  evening  read  one 
of  his  plays  aloud,  to  the  edification  of  his 
delighted  family.  While  his  son  was  still  a 
mere  lad,  he  took  him  as  his  companion  on  a 
tour,  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  materials 
for  a  work  upon  the  "  Warwickshire  Avon." 
Of  course,  they  visited  and  passed  some  time 
at  Stratford,  where  Mr.  Ireland  was  most 
diligent,  as  others  have  been  before  and 
after  him,  in  searching  for  information  con- 
cerning what  his  son,  in  his  peculiar  stvle, 
termed  "  the  sublunary  career  of  our  ora- 
matic  lord."  The  search  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  very  successful ;  and  Mr.  Ireland 
seems  to  have  been  considerably  hoaxed  by 
a  gentleman  farmer,  the  tenant  of  Clopton- 
house,  named  Williams — but  no  relation  to 
the  celebrated  "  divine  " — who  informed  him 
that  only  a  fortnight  before  he  had  burnt 
several  basketfuls  of  letters  and  PJipers,  bun- 
dles of  which  had  the  name  of  Shakspere 
written  on  them  I  After  having  made  a  large 
purchase  of  indubitable  Shakspere  relics, 
the  Irelands  returned  to  town.  It  is  not 
very  clear  whether  it  was  before  or  after  this 
journey  that  young  Ireland  was  articled  to  a 
conveyancer,  at  wnose  chambers,  however, 
he  haa  little  or  nothing  to  do.  And  we  all 
know,  fiom  the  traditions  of  our  copy-books 
of  what  idleness  is  the  root.  Yoimg  Hope- 
ful employed  much  of  his  leisure  in  learning 
to  copy  old  handwritings,  in  which  he  at- 
tained great  facility.*  According  to  his  own 
showing,  one  of  tne  earliest  uses  to  which 
he  put  this  talent  was  to  forge  a  letter  as  from 
the  author  of  a  religious  tract  dedicated  to 

♦  In  a  copy  of  W.  H.  Ireland's  AvOtenfic  Ac- 
comU  of  iht  Shahptarian  MamuHriftt  (1796),  in 
the  library  of  the  British  Museum,  is  n  MS.  note, 
which  states  that  William  Henry  was  a  natural 
§on  ;  that,  as  the  writer  had  heard,  his  baptism 
was  re^stered  at  St.  Clement  Dane»,  under  the 
name  of  WiUiam  Htnry  Intun^  and  that  his  mother 
was  a  married  woman  who  nad  separated  Irom  her 
husband,  and  living  with  Mr.  Ireland.  The  accn- 
rac y  of  this  note  frcems  very  tfoubtfnl.  1  here  is 
certainly  no  such  entry  in  the  register  of  St.  Clem- 
ent Danes,  nor  any  relating  to  the  family  of  Ire- 
land, at  least  between  the  years  1772  and  1779  in- 
clusive; and  in  1794  or  1796,  W.  II.  Ireland  was 
eighteen.  There  are  those  still  living  who  knew 
him,  and  say  they  never  heard  any  such  rumor 
from  friend  or  foe.  His  father  alwavs  called  him 
8am^  after  his  brother,  who  had  died  ;  and  in  the 
account  he  first  pubhtbed  of  the  discovery  of  the 
papers,  spoke  of  him  as  his  son  Samutl  WiUiam 
Btnry,  These  are  apparently  trifling  matters ; 
but  trifles  concerning  great  men  become  important. 

t  1  he  anonymous  and  anocrj'phal  commentator 
before  referred  to  savs  he  had  been  told  tlmt  this 
faculty  was  notconnned  to  old  handwriting,  but 
that  it  was  also  extended  to  copying  orders  of  ad* 
mission  to  the  theatre  by  modem  actors. 
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Q.  Elizabeth.  This  letter,  a  sort  of  presen- 
tation epistle  to  the  aueen,  he  thrust  between 
the  cover  of  the  book  and  the  paper,  where 
he  pretended  to  find  it.  He  had  written  it 
originally  on  a  piece  of  old  paper  in  common 
ink  weakened  with  water ;  out  the  journey- 
man of  a  bookseller  to  whom  he  had  shown 
it,  gave  him  a  mixture  which  much  better  re- 
sembled old  ink ;  so  with  this  he  again  wrote 
out  the  dedicatory  letter,  which  he  presented 
with  the  book  to  his  father.  The  old  gen- 
tleman was  gulled  and  gratified;  and  the 
amiable  son,  who,  as  he  says,  only  made  the 
experiment  to  see  how  far  he  coiiid  mystify 
his  parent,  appears  to  have  had  no  scruples 
of  conscience  as  to  the  result 

On  another  occasion  he  palmed  off  on  his 
father  a  bas-relief  portrait  of  Cromwell,  in 
terra  cotta,  the  work  of  a  modem  artist  lately 
deceased,  as  an  antique,  having  affixed  to 
the  back  a  label,  intimating  that  the  head 
had  been  a  present  from  Cromwell  to  his 
friend  Bradshaw.  The  conoscentia  of  the  day 
were  taken  in,  and  the  head  was  pronouncea 
the  undoubtcid  production  of  the  sculptor 
Simon,  the  contemporary  of  the  Protector. 

Mr.  Ireland  appears  to  have  been  so  con- 
stantly insisting  on  the  probability  that  some 
day  or  other  some  MS.  of  Shakspere's  would 
turn  up,  and  on  the  inestimable  value  of  such 
a  treasure,  that  his  affectionate  offspring  de- 
termined to  extend  the  sphere  of  parental 
gratification.  He  had  found  that  his  fa- 
tner's  pleasure  in  being  cheated  was  quite 
as  great  as  his  own  in  cheating  him.  So 
one  evening  he  laid  before  him  a  deed  writ- 
ten in  the  law  hand  of  the  time  of  James 
I.,  purporting  to  be  a  lease  to  one  Michael 
Fraser  and  his  wife,  dated  1610,  and  bear- 
ing the  signature  of  William  Shakspeare  as 
one  of  the  lessors.  This*  scene  as  record- 
ed by  W.  H.  Ireland,  is  one  of  the  gravest 
comedy,  and  readily  moulds  itself  into  a  dra- 
matic form,  with  elaborate  stage-directions, 
after  the  fashion  of  the  German  Theatre,  or 
"  The  Rovers,"  in  the  Anti^acohin : — 

Scene: — Old  Irdand^s  Library,  Old 
Ireland  and  Young  Ireland  discovered* 

Young  IreljCnd  (draioing  a  deed /ram 
Ms  bosom  and  presenting  it  to  Old  Ire- 
land). There,  sir!  what  do  you  think  of 
that? 

Old  Ireland  (having  opened  the  parch- 
ment, regarded  it  for  a  length  of  time  with 
the  strictest  scrutiny ,  examined  the  seals,  and 
folded  up  the  instrument,  presenting  it  to 
Young  Ireland).  I  certamly  believe  it  to 
be  a  genuine  deed  of  the  time. 

Young  Ireland  (returning  it  immediately 
into  Old  Ireland's  hand).  If  you  think  it 
so,  I  beg  your  acceptance  of  it. 

Old  Ireland  (taking  the  keys  of  his  li- 
brary from  his  pocket,  and  presenting  them 
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to  Young  Ireland).  It  is  impossible  for 
me  to  express  the  pleasure  you  have  given 
me  bv  the  presentation  of  this  deed.  There 
are  tne  keys  of  my  bookcase :  go  and  take 
from  it  whatever  you  please ;  I  shall  refuse 
you  nothing. 

Young  Ireland  (instantly  retumina  the 
keys  into  Old  Ireland's  hand),  I  thank 
you.  Sir,  but  I  shall  accept  of  nothing. 

Old  Ireland  rises  from  his  chair,  seUdt 
from  his  books  a  scarce  tract  with  engraved 
plates,  called  "Stokes,  t?ie  Vaulting  Master,** 
which  lie  peremptorily  insists  on  Young  Ire- 
land's accepting.* 

The  family  are  summoned  to  supper. 

Such  at  least,  we  ma^  surmise,  was  the 
termination  of  this  touching  domestic  scene. 

Sir  Frederick  Eden,  a  great  authority  in 
such  matters  at  that  time,  was  summoned 
next  day  to  inspect  the  deed.  He  gave  it 
as  his  decided  opinion  that  it  was  genuine; 
and  moreover  that  the  impression  on  the 
seal  affixed  imder  Shakspere's  signature 
was  the  representation  of  a  QuintcUn^  which 
he  supposed  to  bear,  in  the  language  of  her- 
aldry, a  canting  reference  to  the  dramatist's 
name.^  Other  learned  Thebans  pronounced 
for  the  authenticity  of  the  deed.  It  was  a 
great  success.  How  it  came  to  be  so  strikes 
us  now-a-days  as  rather  strange.  The  writ- 
ing of  the  document  itself  may  have  been  a 
very  good  imitation  of  the  law  writing  of  the 
time;  and  Shakspere's  signature  was  cer- 
tainly not  ill  done.  But  the  deed  was  hor- 
ribly stuffed  with  covenants  that  were  un- 
necessarjr  and,  in  the  language  of  Chancery, 
"  impertment ; "  and  the  premises  demisM 
were  described  as  "abutting  close  to  the 
Globe  theatre  by  Blackfryers  London  ^!«-> 
the  Olobe,  we  may  remind  the  reader,  being 
situate  in  Southwark!^    These  two  points 

*  See  W.  H.  Ireland*8  Confessions, 

t  There  \s  a  onrioos  circumstance  connected 
with  this  seal.  In  the  Miscellaneous  Papers  pab* 
lished  by  S.  Ireland,  nfac-simUe  is  given  or  the 
signature  and  seal  affixed  to  tho  do^.  Another 
fac-sinUle  of  them  is  given  as  the  frontispiece  to 
W.  H.  Ire1and*8  Confessions,  The  two  signatures 
have  a  general  but  by  no  means  an  accnrnte  re- 
semblance: but  the  seals  are  as  unlike  as  two  seals 
can  well  be. 

X  As  some  readers  roav  not  be  sufficiently  versed 
in  antiquities  to  understand  this  allusion,  it  may 
be  as  well  to  state,  tlie  quintain  was  a  pole  set  up- 
right in  the  ground,  generally  with  a  transverso 
beam  turning  on  a  pivot,  and  having  a  broad  plank 
at  one  end  and  a  sand-bag  at  the  other,  at  whioli 
persons  used  to  tilt  on  horseback  with  a  lance  or 
spear,  **  Hee  that  hit  not  tho  broad  end  of  tha 
quinten,"  snys  old  Stowc,  **  wa^  of  all  men  laughed 
to  scome;  and  he  that  hit  it  full,  if  ho  rid  not  the 
faster,  had  a  sound  blow  in  hi^  nocko  with  a  bagge 
full  of  sand  hanged  on  tho  other  end." 

4  Chalmers,  m  his  Apology  for  the  BeUtvers  in 
the  Shakspero  papers,  had  the  curious  audacity 
to  contend  that  this  was  uot  a  misdescriptioQ  of 
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did  not  escape  the  perspicuity  of  Malone; 
but  what,  curiously  enough,  did  escape  him 
was.  the  fact  that  this  fabricated  deed  was  in 
the  main  copied  from  a  genuine  mortgage, 
by  lease  and  release,  from  Shakspere  and 
others  f  which  had  been  printed  by  Malone 
himself.*  This  circumstance  accounts  for 
the  insertion  of  the  covenants  that  were  quite 
**  insensible,"  to  borrow  another  law-term, 
in  the  fabricated  lease.  It  is  remarkable, 
too,  that  in  the  genuine  mortgage  mention 
is  made  of  a  WiUiam  Irdand,  which  drcum- 

the  site  of  the  Gkht ;  for,  he  said,  and  tml  j  enough, 
that  the  word  by  meant  near  to ;  and  tlie  Globe  was 
on  the  Dankiiae^  in  Souihwarh^  which  was  not  far 
from  Blach/riars:  the  exact  site  of  the  theatre,  in 
fact,  ^^  abutting  close  to  Black  fryers-bridge,**  that 
bridge  not  having  been  began  till  one  hundred  and 
fifty  years  after  the  date  of  the  deed ! 

*  See  Var.  Ed,^  vol.  i.  p.  149.  The  history  of 
this  deed  is  rather  remnrkable.  It  is  dated  llth 
March,  1612.  In  1768,  Mr.  Albany  Wallis,  a  solic- 
itor (of  whom,  by  the  way,  not  very  honorable 
mention  will  be  made  hereafter),  found  it  among 
the  title-deeds  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Fetherstonhaugh,  of 
•  Oxted.  Co.  Surrey,  and  he  presented  it  to  Garrick. 
In  1790,  it  was  in  the  possession  of  Garrick*s  widow. 
Where  Miilone  saw  it.  He  transcribed  the  deed  and 
made  a  Jac-timile  of  the  signature,  both  of  which 
be  published.  In  1796  he  again  wished  to  consult 
the  deed,  having  some  doubts  of  the  accuracy  of 
bis  fac-timilej  and  for  that  purpose  again  applied 
to  Mrs.  Garrick;  but  the  aeed,  after  a  diligent 
search,  was  nowhere  to  be  found;  but  just  at  the 
same  time,  Mr.  Wallis  found  among  the  papers  of 
Mr.  Fetherstonhaugli  the  counterpart  of  the  deed, 
dated  the  10th  March,  1612,  bearing  the  dnunatist^s 
Signature,  of  which  Malone  published  tifac-nmile. 
In  May,  1841,  Mr.  Troward,  the  son  of  a  eentleman 
who  had  been  in  partnership  with  Mr.  Wallis,  pro- 
duced the  deed  to  Sir  Frederic  Madden,  the  keeper 
of  the  MSS.  in  the  British  Museunt,  together  with 
the  letter  from  Mr.  Wallis  presenting  the  deed  to 
Garrick.  Mr.  Troward,  wno  had  mherited  the 
deed  from  his  father,  left  it  to  his  niece  by  the 
mother's  side,  who  had  married  Mr.  Filleul.  and  in 
March,  1858,  this  gentleman  again  brought  the  deed 
for  the  inspection  of  Sir  Frederic  Madden.  On  the 
14th  June,  in  the  same  year,  it  was  sold  by  auc- 
tion at  Sotheby's,  and  purchased  for  jC380  16«.,  for 
the  British  Museum,  where  it  now  remains,  to- 
gether with  various  documents  illustrative  of  its 
history. 

The  counterpart,  of  the  lOth  March^  1612,  bad 
been  previously  mid.  in  May,  1841,  at  Kvans*  auc- 
tion roomw,  to' Mr.  Klkins,  for  £162  15<.,  and  in 
May,  1843,  it  was  resold  at  the  same  rooms,  when 
it  was  purchased  for  £146  by  the  corporation  of 
London. 

There  are  undoubtedly  some  very  strange  cir- 
cumstances in  this  account  The  loss  of  the  first 
deed — the  simultaneous  discovery  of  the  counter- 
part in  Mr.  Wallis*  possession — and  the  fact  of  the 
first  deed,  together  with  the  presentation  letter  to 
Garrick,  having  afterwards  found  their  way  back, 
as  it  were,  into  the  possession  of  Mr.  Wallis*  pac^- 
ner; — these  would,  in  a  court  of  law.  throw  great 
suspicion  on  the  custody  from  whicn  the  docu- 
ments were  produced.  But  notwithstanding  all 
this,  no  doubt,  we  believe,  has  ever  t>een  enter- 
tained by  competent  judges  as  to  the  genuineness 
of  both  deeds. 


stance  probably  gave  rise  to  the  interesting 
discoveries  that  were  afterwards  made  re- 
lating to  a  William  Henry  Irdand,  who  had 
played  the  dolphin  to  our  Arion  and  saved 
nim  from  drowning.  But  this  is  anticipat- 
ing. 

Inauiries  were  of  course  made  as  to  where 
the  deed  came  from.  The  first  account 
bruited  abroad  was,  that  young  Ireland  hav- 
ing casually  met  a  gentleman  at  a  cofiee- 
house,  and  the  conversation  having  turned 
upon  old  papers  and  autographs,  tne  latter 
had  invited  tne  former  to  come  some  morn- 
ing to  his  chambers  in  the  Temple  and  rum- 
mage among  his  old  deeds,  where  he  would 
find  autographs  enough :  and  that  in  this 
rummage  the  deed  was  discovered.  After- 
wards, however,  when  papers  of  more  im- 
portance were  produced  from  the  officinal 
this  account  was  not  deemed  of  sufficient 
circumstance  $  and  the  story  then  ran  thus : 
That  "  the  Gentleman,"  who  was  a  man  of 
fortune,  had  given  the  manuscripts  to  young 
Ireland  in  consideration  of  his  having  found 
among  the  old  papers  a  deed  establishing 
the  donor's  right  to  a  contested  estate ;  but 
that  for  reasons  of  his  own  he  especially 
wished  his  name  to  be  concealed,  and  indeed 
had  exacted  a  solemn  promise  from  the  young 
man  never  to  divulge  it.  In  fact,  this  **  Gen- 
tleman's "  identity  never  proceeded  further 
than  an  initial:  he  was  never  any  thing 
more  substantial  than  **  Mr.  H." 

As  it  appears  the  first  deed  was  forged  for 
the  mere  gratification  of  Mr.  Ireland,  senior, 
so  it  would  seem  that  there  would  have  been 
an  end  of  the  matter,  but  for  the  constant 
reiteration  of  an  opinion  that  other  papers 
of  Shakspere's  might  be  found  by  referring 
to  the  same  source  whence  the  deed  had 
been  drawn.  And  true  enough,  the  source 
was  referred  to,  and  the  ^n^ was  prodigious. 
Other  papers  and  documents  poured  in  thick 
and  fast.  There  were  more  deeds,  and  there 
were  agreements,  and  love-verses  and  love- 
letters  to  Anne  Hathaway ^  one  enclosing  a 
lock  of  "Willy's"  hair;  and  papers  relat- 
ing to  "  WiUxam  Henry  Irdand**  above-men- 
tioned; and  a  Profession  of  Faith;  and  let- 
ters from  Q.  Elizaiteth  and  Lord  Southtnnp- 
ton ;  and  to  crown  all  a  manuscript,  neany 
perfect,  of  King  Lear,  and  another  of  a  por- 
tion of  Hamlet,  Merciful  Powers !  how  the 
most  thinking  public  were  taken  in !  Mr. 
Ireland's  house  in  Norfolk  Street  was  in  a 
state  of  siege. 

Notwithstandinff  the  most  ludicrous  blun- 
ders in  orthography,  the  most  palpable  er- 
rors in  dates,  and  the  most  striking  instances 
of  fabrication  in  some  of  the  signatures,  the 
mass  of  the  public  would  believe  in  the  pa- 
pers ;  and  of  course  they  had  a  right  to  do 
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80,  if  they  chose.  "  Jemmy  "  Boswell,  un- 
der the  influence  of  a  tumbler  of  hot  brandy 
and  Trater,  fell  into  an  ecstasy  and  down  on 
hia  knees,  and  reverentially  kissing  the  pa- 
pers gave  utterance  to  a  solemn  nune  dimiU 
m,  declaring  he  should  die  contented  since 
he  had  lived  to  witness  that  day.  Poor  fel- 
low! he  did  die  not  long  after/  and  his 
euthanasia  was  undisturbed  by  the  consci- 
ousness of  his  having  been  so  egregiously 
humbugged.  Dr.  Parr  and  Dr.  Warton 
having  heard  Mr.  Ireland  read  the  Frofes" 
sion  ^^  Faith — a  marvellous  piece  of  puerile 
bombast,  which  in  truth  professes  nothing 
at  all — one  of  them  broke  forth  into  this 
Johnsonian  criticism — "Sir,  we  have  very 
fine  passages  in  our  church  service,  and  our 
Htany  abounds  with  beauties ;  but  here,  sir, 
here  is  a  man  who  has  distanced  us  all !  " 
Young  Ireland  at  first  attributed  this  dictum 
to  Parr,  whereat  the  latter  was  moved  to 
most  unclerical  wrath  t — after  the  discovery 
of  the  imposture.  The  eulogy,  however,  was 
assuredly  uttered  in  his  presence  and  not 
dissented  from  by  him  ;  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  he  at  first  stood  at  the  head  of 
the  most  fanatical  of  the  believers ;  although 
in  the  intemperate  note  inserted  in  his  cata- 
logue he  says  he  **  was  inclined  to  admit  the 
possibility  of  genuineness  in  (the^  papers." 
Boswell  nad  drawn  up  a  declaration  of  be- 
lief in  their  authenticity ;  but  Parr,  think- 
ing the  language  too  weak,  drew  up  another 
in  stronger  terms,  which  was  published  by 
S.  Ireland,  together  with  the  names  of  those 
who  had  signed  it,  including  that  of  the  rev- 
erend doctor. 

Not  everybody,  however,  who  saw  the 
papers,  believed  in  them.  Ritson,  having 
scrutinised  them,  left  the  house  without  giv- 
ing any  opinion ;  but  his  manner  left  no 
doubt  on  young  Ireland's  mind  that  he  con- 
sidered the  papers  spurious.  Porson,  hav- 
ing examined  them,  incautiously  let  fall  some 
complimentary  expressions,  whereupon  Mr. 
Ireland  was  emboldened  to  ask  his  signature 
to  the  Declaration ;  but  the  shrewd  scholar 
replied,  "  I  thank  you,  sir,  but  I  never  sub- 
scribe my  name  to  professions  of  faith  of  any 
nature  whatsoever."  Malone  and  Steevens 
would  never  go  near  the  papers. 

While  this  was  the  state  of  affairs  within 
doors,  all  kinds  of  rumors  concerning  the 
discovery  were  spreading  abroad.  One  of 
the  earliest  public  notices  on  the  subject  ap- 
peared in  the  Oracle  for  February,  1795.  in 
this,  reference  was  made  to  tne  "unseen 
malignity  "  which  had  "  already  been  busy" 
with  "  the  invaluable  remains ; "  a  report 

»  In  1795— aged  fifty-five, 

t  **  Ireland  told  a  lie  wben  he  imputed  to  me  the 
words  which  Joseph  Wnrton  used,*'  etc—- Note  in 
the  catalogue  of  Dr.  Parr's  books. 


that  they  were  "  in  the  possession  of  a  gen* 
tleman  in  the  Temple  "  was  contradicted  i  it 
was  announced  that  among  the  MSS.  was 
an  unpublished  play  called  Vortigemy  which 
would  soon  be  oficred  to  public  scrutiny ;  it 
was  stated  that "  profound  antiquaries  "  were 
convinced  of  their  authenticity,  and  that 
"  the  clearest  tracing  of  them  from  the  orig* 
inal  possessors,  through  age  and  obscurity, 
(would)  be  satisfactorfly  given." 

This  last  announcement  there  never  was 
even  any  pretence  of  attempting  to  m^e 
good.  Malone  was  already  in  the  field  in 
the  Oentleman's  Magazine  for  the  same 
month,  breathing  suspicions  against  the  docu- 
ments. James  JBoaaen  was  at  that  time  edi- 
tor of  the  Oracle,  and  was  at  first  a  stanch 
believer  in  the  papers,  though  afterwards  he 
changed  his  opimon,  and  became,  after  the 
fashion  of  apostates,  a  most  violent  antago- 
nist to  his  former  faith.  But  in  his  journal 
for  some  months  appeared  various  laudatory 
articles,  and  sometimes  extracts  ^m  the 
papers  themselves.  After  Boaden  had  re- 
canted his  errors,  the  Oracle  was  the  princi- 
pal medium  for  the  attacks  on  the  papers* 
Among  other  squibs  appeared  a  series  of 
feigned  extracts  from  Vortigem.  These  Mr. 
Ireland  thought  it  necessary  nublicly  to  dis- 
avow, and  to  declare  they  had  not  the  small- 
est resemblance  to  the  original  play ;  which 
was  indeed  true,  for  they  were  much  better 
written  than  any  portion  of  the  play  itsdf, 
so  that  the  object  in  composing  tnem  is  not 
very  clear. 

Ireland  was  so  annoyed  at  the  repeated 
insinuations  that  his  MSS.  were  forgeries, 
that  he  threatened  legal  proceedings;  but 
he  was  better  advised,  and  none  were  taken. 
Meanwhile  the  volume  of  MisceUaneout  Pa-^ 
pers  and  Legal  DocttmenU,  wider  the  hcmd 
and  seal  of  fTtWiom  Skakspeare,  was  an- 
nounced as  ready  for  publication.  It  was 
issued  in  December,  1<95, — a  grand  folio, 
with  fac-similes  of  the  MSS.  and  certain 
drawings  which  had  been  found  in  *'  the  gen- 
tleman's "  possession.  It  was  published  by 
subscription,  the  price  being  four  guineas, 
and  was  dedicatedf  "  To  the  ingenuous.  In- 
telligent, and  Disinterested,  whose  Candour, 
Conviction,  and  Support,"  etc,  etc  The 
tragedy  of  Lear  and  the  fragment  of  BamJUi 
were  given  in  the  volume.  These,  we  leam 
from  W.  H.  Ireland,  had  been  copied  from 

auarto  editions  in  the  possession  of  his  fa- 
iier;  but  as  the  originals  teemed,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  former,  with  passages  of  rib- 
aldry and  matters  "  unworthy  our  bard,"  the 
young  corrector  set  to  work  to  expunge  these 
and  to  interpolate  a  few  lines  which  ne  com* 
sidered  more  becoming  the  genius  of  Shak* 
spere. 
Immediately  on  the  appearance  of  this 
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folio,  Malone  set  to  work  on  his  Inquiry  into 
the  Authenticity  of  (the)  Miscellaneous  Pa- 
perSf  etc.,  whicn  he  was  very  anxious  to  pub- 
ush  before  Vortigem  was  acted,  but,  owing 
to  the  delay  in  preparing  the  fac-similes  il- 
lustrating bis  book,  he  did  not  succeed.  In 
the  mean  time  the  journals  teemed  with  ar- 
ticles pro  and  con ;  and  a  vast  number  of 
books  and  pamphlets  were  published  which 
it  would  be  tedious  to  enumerate. 

Harris  and  Sheridan  had  both  been  anx- 
ious to  secure  Vortigemt  the  former  for  Co- 
vent  Garden,  the  latter  for  Drury  Lane,  but 
as  Mr.  Lreland  was  on  terms  of  intimacy 
with  the  Linlev  family,  Sheridan  secured  the 
prize;*  not  tnat  he  knew  or  cared  much 
about  Shakspero;!  but  he  considered  the 
production  of  the  play  a  good  speculation  for 
nis  theatre.  When  it  was  reaa  over  to  him 
ho  thought  it  was  very  lonp^  and  some  parts 
of  it  were  rather  prosy,  if  not  unpoetical, 
but  the  antiquity  or  the  papers  disneDed  all 
doubts,  if  indeed  he  ever  seriously  enter- 
tained any.  A  copy  of  the  play  was  placed 
in.  his  hands,  the  original  being  deposited  at 
Hammersley's,  the  banker's.  It  was  an- 
nounced for  performance  on  Saturday,  April 
2nd4  1796,  not  as  written  bv  Shallspeare, 
but  simply  as  "  a  new  play  in  nve  acts,  called 
Vortigem**  John  Kemble,  who  was  stage 
manager  at  Drury  Lane  at  the  time,  and  no 
better  than  a  downright  infidel  as  regarded 
the  paper8,§  is  said  to  have  been  very  anx- 
ious to  produce  the  play  on  the  first  of  April. 
There  certainly  seems  to  have  been  some 
malice  (in  the  French  sense)  in  the  announce- 
ment of  the  farce  of  My  Grandmother^  to 
follow  the  play.  At  the  rival  theatre  on  the 
same  night,  was  played  a  comedy  called  The 
Lie  of  the  Day,  which,  though  a  new  piece, 

♦  Hnrris  had  offered  a  carte  blanche ;  but  Sberi- 
dan^s  terms  %vero  not  bad— £300  down,  ami  lialf 
the  profits  for  tho  (ir»t  sixty  nights  of  perlbrmtnce. 
Of  tJie  £G00.  young  Ireland  received  only  £60, 
and  £30  ns  Ins  t^lmre  of  the  fanlf  profits  of  the  first 
night;  and  be  nlwuvs  insisted  on  this  ns  a  proof  of 
how  disinterested  fie  had  been  in  his  forgeries; 
though  £90  could  not  have  been  an  insignificant 
amount  of  pocket  money  for  a  conveyancer*8  clerk 
of  nineteen. 

t  In  this  respect  ho  resembled  Byron,  who  con- 
sidered Snakspere  not  only  os  **the  worst  of 
models  **  {ttite  Aledwin),  but  also  as  a  **  d— d  hum- 
bug** (tette  &Ioore). 

f  Curiously  enou;;h  Mathias,  who.  in  his  Pur- 
smts  of  JJteraturf^  wrote  a  passage  **  toptrpttmate 
tht  mtmory  of  this  extmordinary  event  m  literary 
history,  which  ^ecms  to  be  passing  into  oblivion" 
(1796).  hi  one  of  the  notes,  states  that  tho  play  was 
acted  in  March,  Out  UathiaB  was  often  as  innccu- 
rate  as  he  was  nrrogrtnt-  In  another  note^  he  states 
tiiere  were  only  two  folio  editions  of  bhakspere 
published  before  the  one  by  l*owe.  - 

^  His  sister,  >Irs.  Siddons,  bad  declined  a  part, 
afterwards  plaved  by  Mrs.  Powell,  on  account  of  a 
cold  under  which  she  conveniently  labored. 
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was  not  running  at  the  time.  Malone  had 
issued  a  notice  of  his  forthcoming  Inquiry^ 
in  which  he  alHrmcd  he  had  proved  the  mass 
of  papers  to  be  a  rank  forgery.  Copies  of 
this  notice  were  distributed  in  the  avenues 
of  the  theatre  on  the  night  of  the  perform- 
ance. Ireland,  who  had  had  scent  of  this, 
issued  a  counterblast  in  the  shape  of  a  hand- 
bill, also  distributed  to  the  public,  in  which, 
after  referring  to  the  "  malevolent  and  impO' 
tent  attack  on  the  Shakspeare  MS.,"  he  re- 
quested "  that  the  play  of  Vortigem  (might) 
be  heard  with  that  candor  that  ^d)  ever 
distinguished  a  British  cmdienceJ*  The  house 
was  crowded.  A  prologue,  written  by  Mr. 
Pye,  the  poet  laureate,  who  was  one  of  the 
believers,  had  been  set  aside  because  it  did 
not  sufficiently  insist  on  the  authenticity  of 
the  play,  and  another  of  a  more  unflincmng 
character,  by  Sir  James  Burgess,  was  spoken, 
or  rather  read,  in  its  place.  The  audience 
listened  for  some  time  with  patience,  but 
they  could  not  long  stomach  the  childish 
trash  that  was  set  before  them  ;  they  seized 
on  every  trifling  incident  that  was  suscepti- 
ble of  ndicule,  and  at  length,  when  Kemble, 
who  played  the  principal  part,  in  a  long 
bombastic  speech  at  the  Deginning  of  the  fifth 
act,  uttered  with  peculiar  emphasis  the  line 


(( 


And  when  this  solemn  mockery  is  o'er,* 


there  was  an  awful  explosion  of  laughter  and 
clamor,  which  was  not  lessened  when  the  ac- 
tor repeated  the  line  with,  if  possible,  more 
signincant  expression.  From  this  time  not 
a  single  word  of  the  play  was  intelligible. 
The  audience  had  the  courtesy  to  be  silent 
during  the  delivery  of  the  epilogue  by  Mrs* 
Jordan ;  and  then  the  uproar  recommenced, 
and  was  not  appeased  till  Kemble  announced 
the  School  for  Scandal  for  the  following 
Monday. 

Vortigem  was,  in  green-room  language, 
damned.  Ireland  was  very  anxious  that  tne 
play  shotdd  have  one  more  trial ;  but  Kem- 
ble peremptorily  refused  again  to  be  made  a 
laughing-stock. 

This  was  the  turning  point  in  the  affiur. 
Malone's  Inquiry  appeared  soon  after,  and 
though,  as  Mathias  said,  the  subject  was 
rather  overlaid  by  the  learned  critic,  he  cer- 
tainly did  succeed  in  proving  that  the  great 
bulk  of  the  Miscellaneous  Papers  were  for- 
geries. 

*  Another  curions  instance  of  small  Inacctuacv 
may  be  here  mentioned.  In  >lr.  Knicht's  EngHth 
Cyckptdia  (Art.  Ireland,  W.  H.),  the  Ime  is  qooted 
thus : — 

'  And  now  this  solemn  mockery  is  o'er.* 
There  is  an  article  on  the  Ireland  papers  in  the 
Eclectic  Magazincj  for  March,  1849  (New  Yock)^ 
where  the  line  is  given — 

*  I  wmld  this  solemn  mockery  wtrt  o*er.' 
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Mor€  articles  and  pamphlets ^o  and  con,* 
Great  consternation,  thereupon,  in  the  house 
of  Ireland.  A  committee  of  gentlemen  is 
appointed  to  investigate  the  affair.  Young 
Irdand  appears  before  them,  is  examined, 
lies,  prevaricates  and  is  at  his  wit's  end. 
He  is  requested  to  entreat  ihe  Gentleman  to 
communicate  under  a  pledge  of  secrecy  with 
two  of  the  committee ;  after  some  further 
procrastination  Hie  OenUtman  consents  to 
communicate  with  Mr.  Albany  Wallis,  one 
of  the  body  *,  a  day  is  appointed  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  before  Mr.  Albany  Wallis  comes 
— ^William  Henry  Ireland,  confesses  that  all 
the  papers  have  been  fabricated  by  him  him- 
self, and  lodges  in  his  hands  as  puces  jusiifi- 
ccUives  some  unfinished  forgeries,  with  the  re- 
mainder of  the  ink  used  in  their  fabrication. 
What  is  to  be  done  now  ?  Young  Ireland 
opines  he  had  better  make  a  clean  breast  of 
it,  and  confess  to  the  world  at  large ;  but 
Mr.  Albany  Wallis,  "  like  an  honest  gentle- 
man, .  .  .  and,  I  warrant,  a  virtuous,"  ad- 
vises him  to  hold  his  peace  and  let  the  afiair 
blow  over. 

,But  the  afiair  did  not  seem  likely  to  blow 
over.  On  the  contrary,  it  threatened  to 
blow  a  hurricane.  Old  Ireland  is  distracted ; 
goes  out  of  town  for  a  few  days,  and  writes 
an  earnest  letter  to  his  son,  imploring  him  to 
do  something  to  solve  the  mystery,  and  re- 
lieve his  anxiety.  Young  Ireland,  finding 
the  mess  desperate,  packs  up  his  things  and 
leaves  the  parental  roof,t  never  to  return  to 
it 

Not  to  go  further  into  the  details  of  this 

♦  Among  the  innumerable  faeeiuB  which  were 

{>rovol&cd  by  this  nffair,  may  he  mentioned  the  fol- 
owing  : — the  humorons  version  of  Thret  Children 
tiiding  on  the  Ice^  by  Porson.  published,  under  the 
signature  of  8.  Enaland^  in  the  Morning  Chronicle 
ofthe  13th  of  April,  1796,  ns  a  genuine  fragraeut  of 
Sophocles  ;  27re  Falstnff  Letters,  published  in  the 
siune  year  by  James  W  hite,  the  friend  of  Charles 
Lamb,  which  purported  to  be  **  made  public  by  a 
gentleman,  a  descendant  of  Dnme  Quiclcly,  from 
genuine  manuscripts,  whicli  have  been  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  Quickly  family  near  four  hundred 
years  ;*'  prefixed  to  tlie  volume  was  a  black-letter 
"Dedicatvone  to  Master  Samuel  Irelaunde.**  In 
the  Anti-Jacobin  of  January  1st,  1798,  appeared  an 
old  ballad  of  The  Duke  and  the  Taxing  Man^  stated 
to  have  been  transmitted  to  the  Editor,  withont 
profiice  or  introduction,  by  a  gentleman  of  the 
name  of  Iiiela:*d."  It  was  contributed  by  Chief 
Baron  Macdonald. 

t  This  event  is  thus  referred  to  by  a  squib  in  the 
Oral  le  of  December  1st :— "  Dog  lost.— On  Sunday 
moniin;:,  from  the  neighborhood  of  Norfolk-street, 
a  little  ihvk  and  ichite  dog,  answers  to  the  name  of 
Bijou,  N.  li. — He  is  supposed  to  have  been  n  pres- 
ent from  Q.  IClizaboth  to  Shakspearc  ufjon  the  Poet 
performing  the  character  of  Launce  in  the  Tico 
Gentlemen  of  Verona,  and  this  is  the  very  dog  he 

Slaved  with  !  Loud  Leycesterre  gave  him  to 
k«'QuEEX.'*  This  mode  of  spelling  Lord  Leices- 
ter's name  was  one  of  the  points  strongly  insisted 
on  to  prove  the  papers  spurious. 
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part  of  the  case,  suffice  it  to  say  that  soon 
after,  though  against  the  repeated  advice  of 
Mr.  Albany  Wallis,  young  Ireland  published 
"  An  Authentic  Account  of  the  ShaKspearian 
Manuscripts,"  etc.,  in  which  he  publicly 
avowed  that  he  had  forged  the  papers  him- 
self, without  any  assistance.  But  nobody 
believed  him.  Ilis  father  would  not,  sdU 
pinning  his  faith  upon  their  authonticty. 
The  believers,  who  had  swallowed  the  camel, 
now  strained  at  the  gnat:  however  great 
their  faith,  they  could  not  credit  that  they 
had  been  so  ridiculously  duped  by  a  boy  of 
about  seventeen.  The  unbelievers  chuckled, 
and  though  now  satisfied  of  the  spuriousnesa 
of  the  papers,  imputed  a  large  snare  in  the 
fraud  to  Mr.  Ireland.  He  published  soon 
after  a  "  Vindication  of  his  Conduct,"  which 
was  originally  intended  as  an  introduction 
to  a  reply  to  Malone ;  in  this  he  violently 
attacked  the  critic,  and  referring  to  the  pul>- 
lic  statement  made'  by  his  son,  cautiously 
left  the  world  to  judge  of  the  truth  of  his  al- 
legations. This  was  followed  by  his  Investi' 
gaiion  of  Mr,  Malont^s  claim  to  the  character 
of  scholar  or  critic,  in  which  he  still  ab- 
stained from  declaring  any  opinion  respect- 
ing the  authenticity  ofthe  MSo.,  and  said  the 
truth  might  probably  be  ascertained  at  some 
future  period.  About  the  same  time  Chalm- 
ers puolished  his  Apology  for  the  Bdievers^ 
in  which  he  argued  that,  though  the  papers 
were  then  admittedly  spurious,  upon  the 
evidence  they  ought  to  have  been  genuine. 
His  main  object  was  to  expose  errors  into 
which  Malone  had  fallen  in  some  antiqua- 
rian matters.  He  wound  up  his  argument 
thus :  •*  The  believers  were  accordingly  riffht 
in  their  mode  of  inquiry,  and  were  only  led 
into  error  by  their  systematic  princi])lc8. 
Their  opponents  the  sceptics,  were  only  right 
by  accident."* 

In  Mr.  Ireland's  handbill,  circulated  on 

*  This  extract  is  from  his  Supplemenial  Apohgy^ 
published  afterwards.  It  is  curious  to  remarl^  how 
this  discussion,  like  all  of  a  similar  nature,  bad  a 
tendency  to  branch  off  into  collateral  issues.  After 
the  publication  ofthe  Apology  a  new  edition  of  the 
Pursuits  of  Literature  appeared,  in  which  was  in- 
serted a  couplet  which  gave  great  offence  to  Chalm- 
ers :  so  to  the  Swntlemental  Apology  he  added  a 
long  Postscript  to  T,  J,  Afathias  F,li.B,y  F,8,A.,  the 
Aumor  of  the  Pursuits  of  Literature.  At  this 
Mathias,  who  had  never  acknowledged  hunself  the 
author  of  that  satire,  took  umbrage.  Varioaa 
severe  squibs  and  epigrams  against  Chalmers  ap- 
peared from  time  to  time  in  the  Mominq  ChromnU^ 
which  were  aAerwards  collected  and  published 
under  the  title  Chalmeriana,  in  which  Muthlas  ap- 
purcutlv  had  a  hand,  though  the  authorship  is  at- 
tributed by  Lowndes  to  George  Ilordinge.  Chalm* 
ers  tlien  published  an  Appendix  to  the  «%y>(em<]i(- 
al  Apology,  in  which,  alter  some  gencmi  attacks 
on  his  opponents,  he  subsided  into  u  long  disquisi- 
tion to  prove  that  Junius^  Letters  were  written  by 
Hugh  Boyd, 
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ijh»  evening  that  Vorligem  was  produced,  it 
was  announced  that  the  play  was  at  press, 
and  would  in  a  very  few  days  be  laid  before 
the  public.  The  publication,  however,  did 
not  take  place  till  nearly  three  years  after- 
wards (1799).  In  the  preface,  Ireland  stated 
that  "  neither  the  index-lore  or  the  alphabet- 
ical, lexicographical  labors"  of  the  author 
of  the  Inquiry,  "  nor  any  declaration  since 
made  from  a  quarter  once  domestic  to  the 
editor"  (!)  could  induce  him  to  believe  that 
the  greater  part  of  the  paperstwas  notgen- 
uine.  At  the  same  time  ne  published  **Miry 
ihe  Second,  an  historical  drama,  supposed  to 
be  written  by  the  author  of  Vortiaem,"  which, 
in  the  advertisement,  he  said  he  had  received 
from  his  son  in  his  own  handwriting,  stated 
to  have  been  copied  from  ancient  and  orig- 
inal papers  in  the  possession  of  ihe  QentU~ 
man.  The  object  of  the  delay  in  the  publi- 
cation was  of  course  to  wait  till  the  hubbub 
had  died  away.  But  in  the  mean  time  all  in- 
terest in  the  matter  had  expired  with  it 
Nobody  cared  any  longer  about  Vorligem 
or  Ireland. 

In  the  year  following  Mr.  Ireland  died. 
His  books,  etc,  were  sold  off  in  May,  1801. 
The  collection  included  all  the  fabricated  pa- 
pers, and  among  others  what  was  called  the 
Shakspere  Library,  consisting  of  several 
old  volumes  which  contained  autograph 
notes  by  Shakspere,  from  the  pen  of  younjg 
Ireland.  In  1805  the  latter  published  his 
Confessions,  an  amplification  of  the  Anthers 
He  Account,  interspersed  with  anecdotes,  and 
much  abuse  of  Malone  and  others  who  had 
assisted  in  exposing  the  fraud.  He  after- 
wards passed  an  ooscure  life;  became  a 
bookseller's  hack ;  wrote  some  novels,  long 
since  forgotten,  if  ever  known ;  and  in  1832 
republished  Voriigem,  with  his  father's  orig- 
inal preface,  and  a  new  one  by  himself,  in 
this  he  still  exhibits  the  same  inveterate 
rancor  against  all  who  had  a  share  in  de- 
nouncing the  forgeries,  though  he  is  more 
wrathful  against  Parr,  who  had  recently  died, 
and  Boaden,  who  was  still  alive.  He  also 
defended  his  conduct  bv  the  examples,  not 
only  of  Chatterton,  which  was  perhaps  fair 
enough,  but  also  of  Horace  Walpole,  who 
had  passed  off  the  CasUe  of  Otranto  as  a 
translation  from  an  old  Italian  MS.,  and  of 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  who  had  denied,  '*  even  to 
majesty  itself,"  the  authorship  of  the  Waver- 
ley  Novels.  The  author  of  the  Shakspeare 
Papers  died  in  povertv  in  1835. 

Such  is  the  generally  accredited  account 
of  the  Ireland  forgeries.  Although  at  the 
time  a  strong  suspicion  was  excited  that 
Samuel  Ireland,  the  father,  was  more  mixed 
up  in  the  matter  than  he  chose  to  avoW,  yet 
this  suspicion  gradually  died  away,  and  the 
son's  statement  was  believed,  tbiat  he  was 


the  sole  originator  and  fabricator  of  the 
fraud,  and  that  his  father  was  all  along  his 
dupe.  It  was  even  supposed  that  the  death*' 
of  the  latter  had  been  hastened  by  the  dis- 
tress and  vexation  occasioned  by  his  son's 
conduct.  Lately,  however,  a  new  version 
of  the  tale  has  been  given  to  the  world,  upon 
which  it  may  be  worth  while  to  bestow  a 
little  examination.  .  In  an  appendix  to  Dr. 
Ingleby's  little  book,  entitled  The  Shakspeare 
Fabrications,*  occtirs  this  passage : — 

*'  The  object  of  the  Vindication  was  to  exon- 
erate Samuel  Ireland  from  all  knowledge  of  or 
participation  in  tlie  forgery ;  yet  the  whole  con- 
fcssion,  or  at  least  the  substance  of  it,  Was  itself 
a  fabrication,  Samael  Ireland  being  the  original 
coneoctor  of  the  whole  scheme  of  deception,  and 
the  person  who  himself  forged  several  of  the  sig- 
natures, etc." 

Then  after  quoting  a  passage  from  the 
Confessions,  in  which  W.  H.  Ireland  speaks 
of  his  father's  tenacious  adherence  to  truth» 
Dr.  Ingleby  proceeds  :^ 

"  Tet  this  man  of  scrupalous  truth  positively 
trained  his  whole  family  to  trade  in  forgery.  He 
himself  was  the  general  who  devised  and  0teth- 
odized  the  strategy  and  executed  the  sinnilated 
handwriting.  W.  H.  Ireland's  "duty"  was 
merely  that  of  amanuensis  and  copier  for  his 
excellent  parent :  the  elder  daughter  o€  Samuel 
Ireland  wrote  the  imitations  of  the  dramatist^ 
Vorligem  and  Howena,  etc.,  while  her  younger 
sister  was  her  assistant.  The  hous«  of  the  Ire- 
lands  was,  in  fact,  a  manufactory  of  forgeries, 
done  for  the  sole  object  of  making  money. .  .  /* 

"...  When  concealment  was  m>  longer  pos- 
sible, the  Authentic  Account  and  CwfissiaUb  were 
published  to  raise  the  wind.  These  are  a  tissue 
of  lies.  William  Henry  alwavs  made  double 
capital  out  of  a  confession,  by  leaving  room  for 
a  confession  of  the  falsity  of  a  confession.  As 
soon  as  the  bubble  had  burst,  and  the  Authen- 
tic Account  had  found  believers,  W.  H.  Ireland 
forged  his  father's  forgeries,  and  sold  or  gave 
away  to  friends  his  duplicates !  One  of  these 
was  presented  by  him  to  his  friend  W.  Moncrieff,. 
the  dramatist.  The  volume  is  now  in  the  pos-- 
session  of  Dr.  Mackay,  the  poet.  It  contains, 
besides  the  MS.  forgeries,  a  portrait  of  Mon- 
crieff, and  of  the  two  sisters  of  William  Henry 
Ireland.t  Another  volume  of  the  forgeries  is  iU' 
the  British  Museum,  and  a  third  duplicate  was 
sold  for  a  large  sum  at  Mr.  Dent's  sale." 

^  London:  1859. 

t  Dr.  Ingleby,  probably,  writing  from  memory, 
has  here  fallen  into  an  inaccuracy.  The  portrafts 
of  the  young  ladies  are  iu  one  engraving,  and  are 
described  in  a  footnote  in  ink,  in  W.  H.  Ireland's  own 
writing,  as  1 — "  Miss  Anna  Maria  Ireland,. eldest 
sister  of  W.  H.  Ireland,  who  transcribed  most  of 
his  fabrications ;  2 — Miss  Jane  Linlfy^  iister  of  1h% 
frtt  Mrs,  Sheridan.^*  The  same  plate  is  in  one  of 
the  volumes  in  the  British  Museum,  where,  in  a 
pencil-note,  apparently  in  the  same  handwritisf^ 
strangely  enough  the  portraits  are  described  1— <as 
»*  Miss  Ireland,  who  cooied  tlie  MSS.;**  and 
*'Jfu«  lAnUy,  afterwaroi  Mrs,  Sheridan,'* 
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Br.  Ingleby  obtained  his  infonnation  from 
A  gentleman  Mho  had  written  a  note  on  the 
subject  in  Willis'  Current  Notes  for  Decem- 
ber, 1855,  who  was  an  intimate  acquaintance 
of  the  Irelands,  and  to  whom  William  Henry 
is  stated  to  have  made  the  last  confession  of 
the  falsity  of  his  published  Confesaiqns. 

Let  us  briefly  consider  whether  there  is 
any  evidence  confirmatory  of  this  statement. 

The  expression,  that  "William  Henry  al- 
ways made  double  capital  out  of  a  confession 
by  leaving  room  for  a  confession  of  the  fal- 
sity of  a  confession,"  would  imply  that  after 
he  had  made  money  by  the  publication  of 
one  confession  he  made  more  by  the  publi- 
cation of  another  contradicting  the  former. 
But  there  is  no  ground  for  such  an  imputa- 
tion. He  published  three  statements  in  the 
Authentic  Account,  the  Confessions  and  the 
preface  to  Voiiigem,  They  are  all  substan- 
tially the  some.  In  each  he  declares  that 
the  origin  of  the  fabrications  was  the  forged 
lease  to  Eraser,  executed  to  gratify  his  father, 
and  that  the  success  of  this,  joined  to  the 
suggestions  of  friends,  induced  him  to  dis- 
cover more  papers ;  but  from  beginning  to 
end  he  is  consistent  in  taking  the  whole  dis- 
creditable credit  of  the  afiair  on  himself,  and 
as  he  exonerates  his  father  in  his  lifetime  from 
all  share  in  the  fi*aud,  so  he  does  when  he 
writes  more  than  thirty  years  after  his  father's 
.death. 

The  assertion  that  W.  H.  Ireland  forged 
-'*  his  father's  forgeries  and  sold  his  dupli- 
vCates,"  is  mainly  founded  on  the  assumption 
tliat  ^  Ireland  was  the  original  forger.    That 
W..  H.  Ireland  made  duplicates  or  copies  of 
vthe  forgeries  there  is  no  doubt,  and  that  he 
jnay  have  sold  them  is  hiehlv  probable.    The 
specimens,  both  in  Dr.  Mackay's  Tolume  and 
in  the  one  in  the  British  Museum,  referred  to 
by  Dn  Ingieby,  are  clearly  copies,  not  origi- 
nals.   They  oifier  in  many  respects  from 
the.fac-simdcs  published  in  the  Miscellaneous 
PaperSy  and  there  are  some  which  do  not  even 
j)rctend  to  be  copies  of  the  original  docu- 
ments.*   They  are  probably  mere  specimens 
•of  young  Ireland's  craft,  which  he  gave  away 
or  sold  as  curiosities.    There  is,  however, 
.another  volume  in  the  British  Museum  about 
which  t^ere  is  aome  mystery.    Both  the  Ire- 
lands— the  father  in  his  advertisement  to  the 
play  of  Henry  iL,  ^xid  the  son  in  his  Con^ 
/e«ffu>n»---state  that  the  original  MS.  of  that 
j)lay  was  never  produced,!  the  son  having 

*  E,  g,^  three  epeciinens  of  the  fabricated  signa- 
ture of  hhnlcfipcro  on  oiie  small  slip  of  paper.  Tuese 
.are  copies  of  tiie  tignatiire  on  three  oioiBreDt  docu- 
.ments. 

t  The  father  eaj'V*  the  title  and  two  other  leaves 
ODly  were  proUuccd  of  the  old  MS.,  and  these  were 
:  asserted  to  be  all  that  would  ever  appear  in  that 
t stJlQ*"    The  aoiL asserts  generally  that  the  play  was 


framed  excuses  for  his  being  able  to  bring 
only  a  copy  in  his  own  handwriting.  The 
volume  in  (question  contains  the  MS.  of  the 
entire  play  m  the  fabricated  handwriting  that 
was  passed  off  as  Shakspere's.  The  MS.  is 
neatly  and  carefully  vmtten  upon  old  paper, 
the  greater  part  of  which  has  no  water-mark« 
The  title  is  Historycaille  Playe  \  off  \  Kynge 
Henry e  the  Seconde  j  William  Shakspeare  f  , 
the  name  being  an  imitation  of  Shakspere's 
autograph.  Both  this  and  the  other  volume 
in  the  Isritish  Museum  formerly  belonged 
to  Bishop  Butler.  How  they  came  into  his 
possession  is  not  known.  It  is  impossible, 
therefore,  to  say  irader  what  circumstances 
this  MS.  was  produced ;  its  existence  seems 
inconsistent  with  the  published  statements  of 
the  Irelands.  This  volume,  however,  may 
have  been  merely  another  specimen  of  art 
transcribed  from  the  play  after  it  had  beea 
printed,  and  may  have  been  sold  as  such* 
it  does  not  seen  very  probable  that  it  would 
have  been  put  forward  as  an  original  fabri- 
cation after  the  publication  of  the  Confess 
sions ;  but  even  if  it  had  been,  and  W.  H. 
Ireland  had  been  guilty  of  this  additional 
fraud,  that  is  no  gi'ound  for  implicatixig  his 
fether  or  any  other  member  of  his  family.* 

What  cannot  fail  to  induce  some  feeling 
of  doubt  in  the  truth  of  W.  H.  Ireknd's 
narrative,  is  the  fact  that  a  comparatively 
uneducated  youth  should,  without  co-opera- 
tion, have  produced  not  only  such  a  mass  of 
manuscripts  in  so  short  a  time,  but  that  he 
should  have  been  able  to  fabricate  a  drama 
of  nearly  three  thousand  lines  which  by  any 
sane  person  could  be  received  as  the  poetry 
of  Shakspere. 

That  he  was  ill-educated  there  can  be  no 
possible  doubt.  His  Confessions  ahMn^Bikily 
prove  it.  He  throughout  writes  Quintain, 
Qiuntin;  he  talks  oiet  ceterae;  introduces 
Person  under  the  cockney  disguise  of  P*wi*n 
and  commits  other  sitailar  blunders.  But  he 
had  a  certain  talent,  that  of  copying  old  writ- 
ing. He  had  probably  acquired  such  a  fa- 
cility in  this  ola  hand,  that  it  was  as  eaay  to 
him  as  his  own  natural  writing.f    Ana  he 


delivered  to  bis  father  io  bis  own  handwriting, 
tlmt  bo  never  was  at  the  troublo  of  reprodoemg  it 
hi  tho  disguised  hand. 

*  The  note,  mentioned  befbre,  that  Miss  Ireland 
**  copied  the  MSS.  ,^*  as  explained  by  th«  ottiernott, 
clemriy  means  that  she  **  tran»crit>ed  **  theofr— i.  e.^ 
copied  out  the  spnnous  old  MSS.  into  a  legible 
hand.  Rather  an  unusual  acquirement  for  a  young 
lady,  it  must  be  owned ;  bnt  perhaps  not  an  eztrsor- 
dinary  one  for  Miss  Ireland,'  whose  father  was  a 
great  collector  of  old  writings,  to  read  and  copy 
which  she  mav  have  been  taught,  without*havni|g 
been  *'  trained  to  forgery.** 

t  Qe  certainly  wrote  autographs  from  roemonr. 
One  of  the  **  specimens  *'  in  Dr.  Mackny*s  volume 
is  described  as  **  tracing  tram  the  autb^tie  sigua^ 
tnrss  of  Sbakipaaie."    It  ooosists  of  tbs  sigusiMa 
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seems  to  haye  had  leisure  enough.  As  to 
the  acceptation  of  Voriigem,  it  may  be  said 
that  its  way  had  been  prepared  by  a  number 
of  comparatively  insignificant  documents, 
which  haying  been  received  with  too  ready 
a  credulity,  the  believers  probably  had  not 
courage  to  suspect  or  perhaps  even  to  scru- 
tinize this  fresh  miracle  whicn  emanted  £rom 
the  same  source.  Faith,  like  Fame,  acquires 
strength  by  progress.  Possibly  had  Vorti- 
gem  been  produced  as  one  of  the  earliest  pa- 
pers, it  would  have  been  rejected  as  summa- 
rily as  it  was  when  submitted  to  the  judgment 
of  the  Drury-lane  pit 

There  is  no  evidence  to  counterbalance 
William  Henry*s  positive  and  repeated  as- 
surance that  he  received  no  assistance  from 
any  quarter.  If  there  were  any  one  towards 
whom  suspicion  might  be  directed,  it  would 
be  to  Mr.  Montague  Talbot,  the  intimate 
friend  and  coi^dent  of  young  Ireland,  and 
to  some  extent  his  aider  and  abettor  in  the 
fraud.*    Talbot  to  adopt  W.  H.  Ireland's 

to  the  mortgage  and  the  tliree  signatures  to  the 
will;  but  tlicy  are  rH  much  larger  than  the  origi- 
nals, and  are  obviously  not  original  tracings.  There 
is  an  anecdote  recorded  in  the  GetUUman*s  Maga- 
tine  (1838),  that  \V.  H.  irelnnd,  having  once  in- 
spected the  i>«  Bwrgum  Pedigree^  one  of  Chatter- 
ton's  earliest  forgeries,  then  in  the  possession  of  Mr. 
Jos^  Cottle,  wrote  on  a  piece  of  pu^cr  fac-^imiles 
of  various  autographs  of  Queen  Elizabeth  and  Shak- 
apei^. 

*  Talbot  was  original!  v  articled  to  a  conveyancer 
but  quitted  the  law,  and  appeared  for  a  short  time 
on  the  London  stage.  He  then  went  to  Ireland  (the 
kingdom  so  called),  and  acted  there  under  his  Chris- 
tian name  of  Montasue.  It  seems  he  had  from  the 
first  suspected  the  ▼liiditr  of  the  Shakspere  papers, 
and  by  a  stratagem  contnved  to  take  Ills  friend  with 
(he  matflour, — that  is,  detected  him  in  the  very  act 
of  fabrication.    He  promised  him  secrecy,  and  kept 
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phrase,  was  "  a  friend  of  the  Muses ;  **  he  un- 
doubtedly offered  to  assist  in  the  fabrication 
of  Vortigem,  and  it  was  agreed  that  the  plan 
of  some  of  the  scenes  should  be  sent  to  him 
in  Dublin ;  but  William  Henry  sa3rB  this  plan 
was  never  carried  into  execution,  and  that 
he  completed  the  play  without  any  aid  from 
him. 

On.this  part  of  the  case,  therefore,  the  con- 
clusion seems  inevitable  either  that  Dr.  In- 
^leby's  informant  is  in  error,  or  that  he  de- 
rives his  knowledge  from  some  sources  which 
have  never  been  open  to  the  public*  From 
the  evidence  before  them,  Mr.  Ireland^  sen- 
ior, must  be  acquitted  from  all  share  of  the 
knaven'  of  the  transaction,  and  be  convicted 
only  of  an  e^^ous  amount  of  folly ;  and  the 
charitable  will  not  be  sorry  to  think  that  the 
voimg  gentleman  is  not  so  black  as  he  has 
beenpamted. 

T.  J.  A. 

his  word.  He  seems  to  have  been  a  yoon^  gentle- 
man who,  to  use  tlie  words  of  one  of  our  livmg  wits, 
was  wont  "to  postpone  truth  to  the  purposes  of 
the  moment.**  He  not  only  became  the  voucher  to 
Mr.  Ireland,  senior,  for  the  story  about "  Mr.  H.,'* 
but  when  tne  explosion  was  imminent,  expressed 
his  readiness  to  make  an  affidavit  to  the  same  effect, 
if  his  friend  William  Henry  would  join  in  it  But 
the  latter,  it  seems,  tuid  some  weak  scruples  on  the 
subject,  and  did  not  care  to  commit  a  perjury  which 
might  have  been  detected. 

*  Since  this  article  was  in  type,  the  writer  has 
received  a  communication  from  a  literary  gentle- 
man, who  was  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  the  late 
W.  11.  Ireland.  This  gentleman,  who  describes  liim 
as  an  intelligent  and  well-conducted  person,  says 
lie  was  very  communicative  as  to  his  Shalcsperian 
fabrications;  hit  never  said  in  plain  terais  that  his 
father  was  privjf  to  his  imposture,  but  somewhat 
suspiciously  hinted  doubts  as  to  bis  total  ignonmoo 
of  what  was  so  mysteriously  going  on. 


KiDB  r.  Dbivb. — I  have  been  amused  by 
the  discussion  which  baa  been  carried  on  as  to 
the  propriety  of  the  expression  "  riding  in  a  car- 
riage" If  those  who  object  to  it  had  read  the 
Bible  carefully,  or  even  listened  to  it  when  read 
in  the  church,  tliey  woald  scarcely  have  spoken 
of  the  phrase  ao  contemptuoosly,  one  of  them 
even  calling  it  a  vulgarism.  I  would  refer  them 
in  particular  to  2  Kings  ix.  16.,  "  So  Jehu  rode 
in  a  chariot;"  and  x.  16,  "So  they  made  him 
ride  in  bis  chariot."  Several  other  passages 
misslit  be  quoted  from  that  *'  well  of  English  un- 
detilcd,"  the  aathorized  version  of  the  Bible,  bat 
your  readers  will  probably  think  these  sufficient. 
^-Notes  and  Qtunei.  BaHBSCBirs. 

LiKBS  OH  A  PiOBOH.-^Dr.  Wm.  Lort  Blan- 
sell,  afterwards  bishop  of  Bristol,  in  a  letter  to 


T.  J.  Mathias,  author  of  7%e  Punutti  o/Litenh 
ture,  dated  August  9,  1782,  sends  to  him  the 
following  lines,  most  probably  his  own  composi^ 
tSon.    Ue  says : — 

**  By  the  b^,  Shaver  Hodson  swears  these  six 
fines  are  an  incomparable  parody : — 

" '  If  'tis  joy  to  wound  a  pigeon. 

How  much  more  to  eat  him  broiled  f 
Sweetest  bird  in  all  the  kitchen ; 
Sweetest,  if  he  is  not  spoiled. 
I  swear,  my  transports,  when  I've  got  him, 
Are  ten  timas  more  than  when  I  shot  him.' 

"  He  says,  there  is  not  a  word  hooked  in,  and 
that  it  is  a  model  for  parodying." 

Whose  lines  are  here  parodied  I 
-^NoUi  and  Qutrim,  J.  Y. 
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TRAVELS  AND  ADVENTURES   OF   DR. 

WOLFF.* 

Dr.  Wolff  enjoys  a  deserved  reputation, 
beyond  the  circle  which  is  called  the  ''re- 
ligious world/'  for  the  courage  and  address 
with  which,  when  no  longer  a  young  man, 
he  penetrated  into  Bokhara  in  order  to  dis- 
cover the  fate  of  the  murdered  English  en- 
voys, ConoUy  and  Stoddart.  The  present 
instalment  of  the  earlier  travels  and  adven- 
tures of  this  celebrated  missionarv  may  be 
safely  recommended  as  a  very  striking  and 
entertaining  narrative.  Parts  of  it  would 
seem  from  occasional  remarks  of  the  writer, 
to  have  been  anticipated  in  various  religious 
publications.  But  the  general  reader  will 
nnd  it  all  very  novel  and  amusing,  while  the 
quaint  style  in  which  it  is  written  adds  no 
inconsiderable  charm  to  the  story.  The  au- 
tobiographer  always  speaks  of  himself  in  the 
third  person,  and  as  otten  as  not  in  the  pres- 
ent tense,  and  long  dialogues  are  constant- 
ly interspersed  in  a  very  gra]^hic  manner. 
There  is  not  a  scruple  of  what  is  called  rete- 
nue  in  Dr.  Wolff's  composition.  He  is  for- 
ever confiding  publicly  to  his  readers  his 
sense  of  his  moral  faults  and  deficiencies. 
Perhaps  this  is  meant  to  disarm  hostile  crit- 
icism. Any  how,  under  cover  of  this  vol- 
untary confession,  he  indulges  in  a  most 
pleasant  tuAveti  and  egotistical  vanity,  and 
portrays  all  his  weaknesses  very  agreeably 
to  his  readers.  He  is  evidently  a  clever, 
restless,  and  impulsive  man,  whose  enthusi- 
asm upon  any  subject  has  a  tendency  to  run 
into  credulity  and  exaggeration.  But  he  is 
thoroughly  in  earnest,  and  we  cannot  help 
sincerei^r  respecting  him  even  when  our  judg- 
ment is  inchned  to  Question  his  sanity.  How 
far  a  man  with  such  pronounced  crotchets, 
and  such  singular  views  of  prophecy,  as  Dr. 
Wolff  seems  to  have  had,  was  fit  for  a  Chris- 
tian missionary  may  perhaps  be  doubted. 
Thus  we  find  him  in  one  place  avowing  his 
belief  that  **  Isaiah  was  a  dervish  and  walked 
about  naked,  and  that  the  prophets  and  the 
dervishes  of  the  present  day  symbolize  by 
this  nakedness  events  whicn  are  to  take 
place  upon  this  earth." 

Many  of  his  speculations  as  to  the  inter- 

Eretation  of  unmlfilled  prophecy  he  has  in 
iter  years  wisely  abandoned.  But  he  seems 
to  have  taught  at  one  time,  that  the  year 
1847  would  be  the  exact  epoch  of  the  "  ren- 
ovation of  the  world  and  the  restoration  of 
the  Jews,  at  the  coming  of  Messiah  in  glory  " 

♦  TVaveh  and  Adventures  of  the  Rev.  Joseph 
Wolffs  D.D,y  L.LJ).^  Vkor  of  Ih  Brewers^  near 
Tauntim^  ana  late  Mtsshnary'to  the  Jews  ana  Mw- 
kommadans  in  Persia^  Bokhara^  Cashmeer,  Etc. 
Vol.  1.    London :  Saunders,  Otley,  and  Ca    1860. 


— ^fbr  which  he  was  well  laughed  at  by  Sir 
Charles  James  Napier  and  others.  ''And 
Wolff  deeply  regrets,"  he  now  says,  pen- 
itently, **  tnat  he  ever  fell  into  the  errors 
here  alluded  to."  But  he  still  seems  to  clinff 
to  the  belief  that  there  is  to  be  a  personal 
millennial  reign  of  our  Lord  upon  earthy  and 
he  often  says  that  he  found  this  a  powerful 
argument  with  the  Jews  to  whom  he  preached. 
To  do  him  justice,  he  never  failed  to  urg^ 
upon  them  the  truth  that  the  Messiah  had 
once  come;  but  he  very  much  conciliated 
them  by  the  assurance  that  another  coming 
— not  to  judgment,  but  to  a  millennial  reign 
— ^was  to  be  expected.  Whether  any  good 
was  ever  effectea  by  Dr.  Wolff's  erratic  pro- 
ceedings among  the  Oriental  Jews  and  Mu- 
hammadans  mav  perhaps  be  reasonably 
doubted.  But  this  is  not  the  place  to  dis- 
cuss that  question.  We  may  safely  say  that 
his  motives  were  good,  and  that  his  peculiar 
gifts  of  language  and  his  singular  restless- 
ness of  temperament  qualified  him  for  some 
such  vocation;  while  any  more  fixed  and 
ordered  mode  of  life  would  have  been  to 
him  simply  intolerable.  From  several  hints 
dropped  in  the  present  volume,  he  seems  to 
have  been  forever  in  hot  water  with  the 
London  Society  for  Promotii^  Christianity 
among  the  Jews,  whose  agent  in  the  East  he 
ostensibly  was.  In  some  cases,  he  frankly 
acknowledges  himself  to  have  been  in  the 
wrong.  But  a  gentler  temper  than  his  might 
well  have  rebeUed  against  the  narrow-mind- 
ed dictation  of  a  London  committee ;  and  his 
sarcasm  is  bitterness  itself  when  he  contrasts 
with  the  freedom  allowed  to  St.  Francis  Xa- 
vier — his  own  self-chosen  example  —  the 
petty  tyranny  exercised  by  certain  mission- 
ary societies  at  home  over  their  unfortunate 
agents  abroad.  Indeed,  it  is  much  to  be  re- 
gretted that  he  has  not  pruned  the  exuber- 
ance of  the  epithets  which  he  applies  to  some 
of  the  religionists  of  whom  he  most  disap- 
proves. "Filthy  Calvinist,"  "some  long- 
nosed,  snuff-taking  lady  of  the  so-called 
Evangelical  party,"  "a  long-face-puUing 
lady  with  a  whimng  voice,"  "  nasty  Atheist 
and  infidel,"  and  the  like,  are  rather  indecor- 
ous expressions.  Even  when  religion  is  not 
concerned,  Dr.  Wolff  is  a  good  hater.  He 
never  mentions  a  certain  Frenchman,  ^ith 
whom  he  travelled  in  Mesopotamia,  but  as 
"  Digeon  the  scoundrel."  Perhaps  this  want 
of  reserve  makes  the  book  all  the  more  amus- 
ing. It  is  no  wonder  that  so  plain-spoken  a 
traveller  got  called  names  in  return.  Thua, 
on  a  visit  to  Ireland,  he  seems  to  have  made 
himself  peculiarly  offensive  to  the  Roman 
Catholics ;  and  Mr.  Shell  revenged  them  by 
calling*  him  "  Baron  von  Munchausen,  Ka- 
terfelto,  Mendez,  the   old  dothesman  of 
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Monmoutli  Street,"  etc     "  And  Wolff,  in  ^  chosen  by  lot  on  each  Good  Friday.    The 

first  victim,  a  poor  girl,  was  thus  murdered. 
But  next  year  the  lot  ''fell  on  a  fat  Roman 
Catholic  priest,  who  did  not  relish  the 
thought  at  all,  and  so  he  gave  notice  to  the 
police,  who  took  the  Mystics  into  custody, 
and' Wolff  himself  saw  Peschel  in  prison." 
Hoffbauer,  the  head  of  the  Vienna  Ultra- 
montanes  was  only  a  degree  less  fanatical. 
Wolff  himself  preferred  the  more  moderate 
— or  what  we  snould  call  the  Gallican— opin- 
ions of  Sailer,  whom  he  calls  the  Pension  of 
Germany,  and  was  still  more  influenced  by 


Anger— certainly  not  in  Ihe  true  spirit  of 
C^st— called  him  a  liar  in  return." 

It  is  time,  however,  to  ^ve  a  brief  sketch 
of  Dr.  Wolff's  singular  history  and  adven- 
tures. Few  men  have  had  a  wider  and  more 
unusual  experience  of  men  and  things  than 
the  subject  of  this  autobiography.  Be  was 
born  in  1795,  at  Weilersba<3i,  near  Bamberg, 
being  the  eldest  son  of  the  Jewish  rabbi  of 
that  place.  Fifteen  days  after  his  birth,  the 
terrors  of  the  French  invasion  drove  the 
Wolffs  to  Kissingen ;  and,  in  1802,  Rabbi 
David  settled  at  Ullfeld,  in  Bavaria.    Joseph !  the  celebrated  Count  Stdlberg,  who  became 


Wolff's  earliest  recollections  give  a  curious 
insight  into  the  habits  of  thought  prevailing 
among  the  German  Jews  of  that  time.  The 
follies  and  superstitions  of  the  Talmud  seem 
to  have  been  acc^ted  unhesitatingly,  and 
miracles  in  favor  of  Judaism  were  supposed 
to  be  of  frequent  occurrence.  A  barber-s^- 
geon,  named  Spiess,  gave  Wolff  the  first 
glimose  of  Christianity,  and  bade  him  read 
the  nfly-third  chapter  of  Isaiah,  which  made 
him  resolve  to  abandon  Judaism  at  the  ear- 
liest opportunity.  He  went  at  once  to  the 
Lutheran  minister  of  the  place ;  but  he,  un- 
like Canon  Dalton  of  Norwich,  finding  that 


his  patron,  and  entertained  nim  for  many 
months  in  his  castle.  In  1815,  Wolff  made 
the  acquaintance  of  Prince  Hohenlohe,  after- 
wards famous  for  his  alleged  miraculous  pow- 
ers though  the  Pope  himself  said  of  him 
sneeringly  to  Niebuhr — **Que8io  far  dei  mira- 
coli."  Wolff  accuses  this  enthusiast  of  some- 
thing like  theft,  of  deliberate  falsehood,  and 
of  profligate  conversation.  Continuing  his 
Oriental  studies  at  Tiibingen,  under  the  fa- 
mous Arabic  scholar  Sclmurrer,  Wolff  was 
warned  by  the  Protestant  professors  there 
that  his  moderate  opinions  would  not  be  tol- 
erated when  he  came  to  the  Propaganda. 


the  young  inquirer  was  only  seven  years  old, ,  From  Tiibingen,  in  1816,  he  started  on  foot 
dechned  to  receive  him,  as  he  was  still  un-  I  for  Rome.  At  Aarau,  on  his  way,  he  had  an 
der  the  legal  tutelage  of  his  parents.  The  '  interview  with  Madame  de  Krudener,  the 
lad  was  sent  by  his  father,  four  years  later,  j  pietist,  who  had  the  credit  of  converting  the 
to  the  Protestant  Lyceum  at  Stuttgart,  and  Emperor  Alexander  and  Jun^  Stilling,  the 


afterwards  by  an  uncle,  who  was  '*  a  Jew  of 
the  modem  style,  rather  leaning  to  infidel- 


mystic  tailor.    At  Fribourg  his  Hebrew  Bi- 
ble was  taken  away  from  him  by  the  head 


ity,"  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Lyceum  at  Bam-  t  of  the  Redemptorists  there,  because  it  was 
berg.  Turned  out  of  doors,  at  last,  by  his  >  printed  in  so  heretical  a  town  as  Amsterdam, 
friends,  for  his  wish  to  become  a  Christian,  |  Further  on,  at  Vevay,  he  got  another  one 
he  wandered  to  Frankfort,  Pra^e,  and  Vi-   firom  a  Lutheran  pastor.    But  this,  in  its 


enna,  and  nearly  every  other  city  in  South 
Germany,  supporting  himself  by  teaching 
Hebrew.  He  seems  to  have  been  received 
kindly  by  all  sorts  of  religionists  in  turn, 
and  to  have  picked  up  some  instruction  from 
them  alL  He  says  that  he  found  most  of 
the  Jews  and  of  the  Protestants  infidels  or 
freethinkers,  and  maintained  his  own  pre- 
ference for  Roman  Catholicism.  Accord- 
ingly, he  was  baptized  into  that  communion 
at  Prague,  in  1812,  being  then  seventeen 
years  old. 

He  had  already  made  the  acquaintance  of 
Falkf  Goethe,  and  Voss.  Now  he  was  ma- 
triculated at  Vienna,  and  got  to  know  the 
Orientalists,  Jahn  and  Von  Hammer,  besides 
Fried  rich  von  Schlegel,  K5mer,  the  poet, 
and  the  celebrated  Redemptorist,  Hofibauer. 
The  description  of  the  five  religious  parties 
then  existing  in  Vienna,  is  most  curious. 
But  it  seems  scarcely  credible  that  the  Mys- 
tics— who  were  disciples  of  one  Peschel — 
could  have  proceeded,  as  he  asserts,  to  the 
length  of  crucifying  one  of  their  number 


turn,  was  confiscated  by  the  Redemptorists 
at  Valais,  because  it  was  printed  at  Leipsic. 
However,  Wolff  recovered  it  by  stealth,  and 
ran  away.  Afterwards  he  showed  it  to  the 
pope,  and  told  him  its  history, ''  on  which 
Pius  VII.  laughed,  and  said,  'There  are 
hot-headed  people  to  be  found  everywhere.' " 
The  Bible's  adventures  were  not  over  yet. 
In  1818,  Wolff  was  expelled  from  the  Prop- 
aganda, and  left  the  book  behind  him ;  but 
years  afterwards  it  was  restored  to  him  at 
Philadelphia,  by  Kenrick,  a  fellow-student, 
who  had  become  one  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
bishops  of  the  United  States.  One  of  the 
best-told  anecdotes  of  Wolffs  journey  to 
Rome  describes  his  reception  as  un  Ehreo 
convertito  by  a  convent  of  Salesian  nuns  at 
Novara.  He  had  to  recite  the  Pater  Nosier 
and  Ave  Maria  and  Salve  Regina  amidst 
the  enthusiastic  ladies.  **  They  all  exclaimed 
'  How  this  blessed,  blessed  young  man  makes 
the  cross.'  *  Amabile  giovane,*  said  they,  in 
the  midst  of  their  prayers,  *  God  bless  him  \ ' " 
At  Turin,  Wolff  met  Madame  de  Stael,  and 
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made  his  first  Englisb  acquaintance  in  the 
person  of  Mr.  David  Bailiie.  He  went  by 
sea  from  Genoa  to  Leghorn,  and  so  to  Borne, 

gartly  on  foot.  On  ms  way,  he  meets  two 
pamsh  Franciscans.  "  The  old  one  was  an 
ignorant  jackass  $  but  the  young  one  was  a 
man  of  the  highest  talent,  who  gave  Wolff 
an  insight  into  the  cruelty  of  the  Inquisition 
in  Spam."  At  Faezna  he  met  Professor 
Orioli,  who  gave  him  a  friendly  but  unheeded 
warning.  "  Look  out  at  Home,  Wolff.  Con 
Dio  e  perdonOf  un  prete  nan  perdona  mai. 
With  God  there  is  a  pardon — a  priest  never 
pardons." 

Among  his  Roman  friends  ^ure  Over- 
beck  the  painter,  the  Abbate  Ostini,  and 
Cardinal  Litta.  Of  the  latter  he  draws  a 
most  amiable  picture.  He  was  exceedingly 
well  received  as  a  Jewish  convert ;  and  the 
Special  kindness  shown  him  by  Pius  VII., 
who  placed  him  in  the  Propaganda,  is  always 
mentioned  with  becoming  gratitude.  We 
have  a  curious  and  not  unpleasant  picture  of 
the  life  of  the  Propaganda  students,  which 
may  be  compared  with  that  of  the  Irish  Col- 
lege, described  by  Cardinal  Wiseman  in  his 
Personal  Recollections.  Wolff  soon  rebelled 
against  the  extreme  principles  of  his  teach- 
ers. He  questioned  the  infallibility  of  the 
pope ;  he  resented  the  election  to  the  cardi- 
nalate,  for  political  reasons,  of  the  immoral 
and  sceptical  Von  Hiiffelin ;  he  quarrelled 
with  Cardinal  della  SomagHa,  who  argued 
with  him  that  the  pope  could  override  the  au- 
thority of  the  Hebrew  original  of  the  Scrip- 
ttircs ;  and  he  gradually  became  more  intem- 
perate and  unguarded  in  his  speech  as  he 
was,  with  justice,  more  and  more  suspected. 
About  this  time  Mr.  Henry  Drummond,  then 
in  Rome,  made  his  acquamtance,  and  began 
to  urge  him  to  ''  come  out  of  Babylon."  It 
was  too  late  for  a  voluntair  escape.  He  was 
expelled  from  Homo,  ana  sent,  under  the 
charge  of  a  familiar  of  the  Inquisition,  to 
Vienna.  There,  however,  his  old  friend 
Hoffbauer  received  him  kindljr,  and  got  him 
admitted  into  the  Kedemptorist  monastery 
of  Val-sainte,  in  Switzerland.  Here  we 
have  an  absurd  anecdote  of  monastic  life. 
"  Every  Friday  evening  they  assembled  in  a 
dark  room,  put  out  tne  candles,  and  then 
every  one  flagellated  himself.  Wolff  at- 
tempcd  to  join  in  this  self-discipline,  but  he 
gave  liimseif  only  one  stroke,  and  then  ad- 
minstcred  all  the  other  blows  to  his  leather 
trousers,  which  were  pushed  down  to  his 
knees,  and  it  mcde  a  loud  sound.  The  others, 
observing  this  device,  laughed  verj*  heartily, 
and  several  of  them  alterwards  followed 
Wolff's  example,  especially  one,  who  stood 
near  the  wall,  and  gave  it  also  the  benefit  of 
the  lash."  When  Dr.  Wolff  tells  this  good 
story  vit>a  voce^  we  believe  he  adds  the 


further  most  amusing  detail,  that  the  fiagol»- 
lants  used  to  take  care  in  tlxe  dark  to  m^ 
each  other.  As  might  be  expected  he  soon 
abandoned  the  monastic  life.  He  wandered 
to  Lausanne,  where,  by  a  curious  chance,  he 
fell  in  with  an  English  lady,  a  Miss  Greaves, 
a  friend  of  Mr.  Drummond,  who  paid  hi* 
expenses  to  London. 

This  was  in  1819.  Mr.  Drummond  im- 
mediately took  his  protege  to  a  Baptist's 
chapel  and  a  Quaker^s  meeting,  and  then  to 
a  Methodist  congregation.  Sut  Wolff  was 
dissatisfied  vdth  tnem  all.  At  last  he  went 
to  the  Episcopal  Jewish  Chapel  in  Palestine- 
place,  wnere  "  Wolff  was  enchanted  with  the 
devotion  and  beauty  of  the  ritual "  of  the 
Church  of  England,  and  at  once  attached 
himself  to  that  communion.  He  was  soon 
introduced  to  the  Rev.  Lewis  Way,  an  ami- 
able enthusiast,  who,  in  spite  of  all  discour- 
agements, devoted  his  life  and  an  immense 
fortune  to  the  attempt  to  convert  Jews  to 
Christianitv,  and  was  sent  to  Cambridge,  at 
the  cost  of  the -London  Society  for  Promot- 
ing Christianity  among  the  Jews,  to  com- 
plete his  studies  of  the  Oriental  languages 
under  the  celebrated  Prof.  Lee.  At  Cam- 
bridge, his  chief  patron  was  Charles  Simeon, 
whom  Dr.  Wolff  emphatically  declares  to 
have  been  in  heart  a  High  Churchman,  and 
whose  vain  attempts  to  teach  Wolff  to  shave 
himself,  or  to  sharpen  a  razor,  are  very  hu- 
morously told.  There  are  other  curious  an- 
ecdotes of  his  Cambridge  life. 

At  last,  in  1821,  Wolff  set  out  on  his  for- 
eign travels,  as  an  accredited  missionary  of 
the  Jews'  Society,  though  wo  observe  no 
mention  of  any  formal  ordination  to  the  of- 
fice. At  Gibraltar  he  had  long  discussions 
with  many  of  his  nation,  not  forgetting^  a 
collateral  controversy  with  Roman  Catholics. 
At  Malta  he  met  the  impostor  Clement 
Naudi,  who  not  only  deceivea  several  of  the 
English  religious  Societies,  but  the  Roizian 
Catnolics  also.  This  man's  wife  was  repre- 
sented to  the  latter  as  a  convert  from  Pro  tea* 
tantism,  and  was  in  the  habit  of  communica- 
ting at  mass  every  Sunday  morning,  while 
at  the  same  time  the  Protestants  thought  her 
a  convert  from  Romanism  on  the  strength  of 
her  "  experiences,"  as  detailed  in  a  Wcsleyan 
"  class  meeting  "  which  she  attended  every 
evening.  Thence  to  Alexandria,  where  Wolff 
preached  to  English,  Italians,  Greeks,  Turks, 
and  Jews  indifiicrcntly.  He  seems,  however, 
to  have  succeeded  in  reconverting  an  Amer^ 
ican  naval  officer  who  **  had  i)een  made  a 
Muhammadan  by  reading  Eichhorn'a  Caj»- 
meniari<ss.  Bishop  Marslrs  translation  of 
MidioeliSf  and  Warburton's  DUcrepancicM 
of  Scripture.**  On  the  other  hand,  one  Ca- 
viglia  seems  to  have  persuaded  Wolff  of  the 
truth  of  magic,  and  our   autobiographef 


TRAVELS   AND   ADVENTURES    OF   DR.   WOLFF. 


gives  an  account  of  a  remarkable  experiment 
which  he  witnessed.  In  company  with 
Messrs.  Clarke  and  Carne — the  latter  of 
whom  was  travelling  for  the  express  purpose 
of  marrying  an  Eastern  beauty,  and  who 
was  all  but  persuaded  into  a  most  imprudent 
match  at  Damascus  by  his  dragoman — ^Wolff 
went  to  Mount  Sinai  laden  with  Bibles.  Af- 
ter capture  by  the  Arabs,  the  party  was 
brought  back  to  Cairo.  Thence,  however, 
he  started  again  for  Jaffa  and  Beyrout  and 
Jerusalem.  In  every  place  he  seems  to  have 
visited  the  Jews,  and  to  have  discussed 
'  Qiristianity  with  their  Rabbis.  But  no  last- 
ing effect  was  produced.  Aprtmoa  of  Lady 
Hester  Stanhope,  Dr.  Wolff  tells  an  anec- 
dote of  a  prediction  by  that  lady's  prophet 
M.  Lnstancau,  of  the  earthquake  which  de- 
stroyed Aleppo.  Wolff  declares  he  heard 
this  prophecy  before  the  event»  and  that  he 
was  a  witness  of  its  fulfilmenL 
Ike.  Wolff's  journeys  in  Mesopotamia,  to 
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Baedad,  to  Sbeeraz,  to  Isfahan,  to  Tiflis, 
and  in  Armenia  and  Ciicassia  and  the  Cri- 
mea, resemble  all  other  Eastern  travels  with 
the  difference  of  his  colloquies  with  the  Jew- 
ish teachers  wherever  he  foimd  them.  In 
Kurdistan  he  was  seized  by  some  marauders 
and  bastinadoed  with  two  hundred  stripes. 
Returning  to  England  in  1826,  Dr.  Wolff 
married  during  his  stay  here  Lady  Qeorgi- 
ana  Walpole,  and  became  a  naturalized  Eng- 
lishman. In  his  second  ^eat  missionary 
journey  his  wife  accompamed  him  as  far  as 
the  Mediterranean.    But  after  visiting  every 

Sart  of  the  Levant,  he  set  out  for  Persia  and 
tokhlira  alone.  After  manv  remarkable  ad- 
ventures, in  the  course  ol  which  he  was 
stripped  and  made  a  slave,  but  providentially 
rescued,  he  arrived  at  the  gates  of  Bokhara, 
where  the  present  volume  leaves  him.  We 
hope  that  at  an  early  day  wo  may  have  the 
pleasure  of  ccmtiauiog  these  spirited  and  en- 
tertaining records  of  traveL 


A  CuEious  Jewish  Custom. — ^I  remember 
to  havo  seen  some  tiroo  ago  in  one  of  tho  pa[)ers 
of  tbe  day  an  extract  from  tho  Jewish  Chronicle, 
oontaining  some  account  of  a  custom,  periodi- 
cally observed  by  certain  continental  Jews,  Of 
Irarring  defective  and  otherwise  unserviceable 
copies  of  tlie  Law.  On  the  occasion  referred  to, 
tbe  sole  of  the  ground  selected  for  this  purpose 
having:  been  arranged,  with  other  preliminaries, 
and  the  sacred  MSS.  safely  deposited  in  sewn 
or  sealed  bags,  tho  party  repaired  with  all  due 
solemnity  to  the  cemetery,  carrying  the  con- 
demned scrolls,  Tho  sale  "of  tbe  ground  alone 
realized  a  considerable  sum,  added  to  which, 
certain  fees  which  obtained  for  the  highest  bid- 
d^  the  office  of  grav&diggers  on  the  occasion, 
and  tbe  honor  of  tiiis  last  consignment,  amount- 
ing in  all  to  several  hundred  ^toriiu,  were  de- 
voted to  educational  purposes,  the  erection  of 
schools,  and  other  objects  of  chant  v.  Perhaps 
some  correspondent  of  ''N.  &  Q.  better  ac- 
qnainted  wuti  modem  Hebrew  usages,  may  be 
able  to  famish  a  more  detailed  and  accurate  ac- 
count of  so  interesting  a  ceremony,  and  to  in- 
form me  whether  the  above  custom  prevails 
throughout  the  Hebrew  community,  or  is  only 
confided  to  certain  continental  localities. 
— iVTotes  and  Queries.  F.  Phillott. 


The  Atlantic  Caule. — After  numerous 
fruitless  efforts  to  recover  the  d^is  of  the  At- 
lantic cable,  the  attempt' has  finally  been  aban- 
doned. Mr.  Varley,  the  electrician  of  the  com- 
pany, reports:  "AAer  repeated  attempts  to 
raise  the  cable  by  grapnelling,  in  order  to  test 
its  electrical  condition,  and  with  a  view  to  land 


it  at  New  Perlican,  as  instracted  by  the  board, 
we  regret  having  to  report  that,  although  we 
have  on  many  occasions  been  able  to  raise  the 
bight,  and  so  get  on  board  at  different  times 
pieces  of  cable,  in  all  amounting  to  about  seven 
miles,  we  have  invariably  found  it  broken  aguin 
a  few  miles  off."  Mr.  Varley  proceeds  with  a 
detailed  account  of  the  different  voyages  that 
have  been  made,  in  tho  hope  of  recovering  the 
cable.  Writing  afterwards  of  tho  bottom  near 
Newfoundland,  he  savs:  "Although  mud  is 
shown  on  the  charts,  tLero  are  most  unquestion- 
ably rocks  also,  as  was  too  plainly  indicated  by 
the  state  of  the  cable,  rock  weed  and  sea  ani- 
malcules adheiing  to  and  surrounding  it  in  many 
places,  showing  that  it  had  been  suspended  clear 
of  the  bottom.  The  cable  was  invariably  hauled 
in  by  hand  to  avoid  unnecessary  strain.  Tho 
recovered  cable  varied  in  condition  very  much, 
and  what  is  most  important  is,  that  even  thoxe 
portions  which  came  out  of  the  black  mud  were 
so  perished  in  numerous  patches  that  the  outer 
covering  parted  on  board  during  tho  process  of 
hauling  in,  and  but  for  the  dexterity  and  cour- 
age of  the  men'  in  seizing  hold  of  it  beyond  the 
break,  where  tho  iron  wiro  stuck  out  like  bunches 
of  highly-sharpened  needle  points,  wc  should  not 
have  known  so  much  of  its  condition.  Those 
portions  of  tbe  recovered  cable  that  were  wrapped 
with  tarred  yam  were  sound,  tbe  tar  ond  hemp 
having  preserved  the  iron  wires  bright  and  free 
from  rust.  This  will  be  further  reported  on 
when  tho  pieces  of  recovered  cable  havo  been 
more  closely  examined.  It  is  with  deep  regret 
that  wo  havo  to  inform  you  that  it  has  been  nec- 
essary to  abandon  tbe  cable." 
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From  B1ackwood*8  Magazine.      derer  of  Archbisbop  Sbarpe,  and  bas  dealt 
LORD   MACAULAY  AND  DUNDEE.        {  out  but  scant  measure  of  justice  to  tbe  ae- 

Few  celebrated  men  bave  suffered  more  j  complisKed  and  cbivabrous  Grabame  of  ClaT* 
injustice  at  tbe  bands  of  posterity  tban  Jobn  erbouse. 

Grabame  of  Claverbouse,  Viscount  Dundee.  Lord  Macaulay's  errors  were  of  a  different 
A  perverse  fate  seems  to  bave  pursued  bis  kind.  Tbey  proceeded  from  a  too  eager  par- 
memory.  Falling  upon  evil  days,  and  play-  j  tisansbip,  a  too  ferrid  attacbment  to  the 
ing  an  important  part  intbe  closing  scenes  '  creeds  and  traditions  of  tbe  party  to  wbich 
of  a  dark  and  tragic  period,  it  is  not  wonder-  be  belonged.  We  bave  never  grud^red  our 
fill  tbat  bis  acts  should  bave  been  misrepre-  '  sbare  of  tbe  tribute  universally  and  justly 
sented,  and  bis  character  distorted,  by  con-  paid  to  tbe  eloquence,  tbe  power,  the  varied 
temporary  malice  and  falsehood.  But  the  \  research,  tbe  vast  knowledge,  which  com- 
iU  fortime  of  Claverbouse  has  pursued  him  bined  to  chain  tbe  reader  b^  a  magical  inflii- 
to  our  own  times.  Sir  Walter  Scott  once  ence  to  tbe  pages  of  bis  History,  It  stands 
remarked,  with  perfect  truth,  '<  tbat  no  char-  like  that  fair  cathedral,  whose  unfinighed 
acter  had  been  so  foully  traduced  as  tbat  of  towers  are  reflected  in  tbe  waters  of  tlie 
the  Viscount  of  Dundee— -that,  thanks  to-  Rhine,  a  mighty  and  a  beautiful  fragment. 
Wodrow,  Crooksbank,  and  such  chroniclers.  We  trust  that  no  feebler  band  will  attempt 
be,  who  was  every  inch  a  soldier  and  a  gentle-  its  completion ;  and  we  indulge  with  pleas- 
man,  still  passed  among  tbe  Scottish  vulgar  urse  tbe  belief  tbat  future  volumes  would 
for  a  ruffian  desperado,  who  rode  a  goblin  bave  redeemed  tbe  injustice  into  wbich  bis 
horse,  was  proof  against  shot,  and  in  league  impetuous  temperament,  bis  love  of  striking 
with  the  devil."*  and  picturesque  effects,  and  sometimes  a  nat- 

Unbappily  it  is  not  among  tbe  Scottish  ural,  though  dangerous,  delight  in  tbe  ezer- 
vulgar  alone  tbat  misconception  as  to  tbe  cise  of  bis  own  powers,  bave  too  often  be- 
character  of  Dundee  has  prevailed.    It  is   traved  tbe  historian. 

indeed  only  very  lately,  and  principally  in  |  There  are  few  occurrences  in  life  tbat  to 
consequence  of  tbe  reaction  produced  by  deeply  impress  tbe  mind  and  touch  tbe  heart, 
tbe  unscrupulous  virulence  of  recent  attaclLs  '  as  when  a  noble  antagonist  is  struck  down 
upon  bis  memory,  that  invesUffations  have  in  tbe  full  vigor  of  bis  jjowers.  Tbe  eloquent 
been  made,  which  bave  placed  bis  character  pen  which  placed  in  vivid  reality  before  onr 
in  a  truer  light,  and  removed  tbe  load  of  ob-  eyes  tbe  defence  of  Derry  and  tbe  trial  of 
loquy  under  which  it  has  so  long  and  so  un-  I  Warren  Hastings,  which  painted  tbe  court 
justly  lain.  True  as  Sir  Walter  Scott's  in-  ,  of  Charles  11.  with  tbe  gayety  of  Wattean, 
stincts  and  sympathies  were,  even  he  has  and  tbe  Black  Hole  of  Calcutta  with  tiie 
admitted  into  bis  masterly  portrait  of  Clav-  !  power  of  Rembrandt,  has  droi)ped  from  the 
erbouse  some  touches  darker  tban  can  be  i  hand  that  guided  it ;  the  flashing  eye  wbidi 
justified  by  what  we  now  know  of  bis  char-  ;  heralded  the  impetuous  words  to  which  wo 
acter.  This  is  to  be  attributed  partly  to  tbe  bave  often  listened  with  delight  is  dim  %  and 
fact  that  many  circumstances  nave  come  to  the  stores  of  tbat  marvellous  memory,  where 
light  since  Oti.  Mortality  was  written,  and  !  priceless  jeweb  and  worthless  trifles  were 
partly  to  the  excellences  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's  alike  treasured  up,  will  never  more  be  poured 
own  character,  which  became,  by  excess,  de-  '  out  in  prodigal  generosity  for  our  instruction 
fects.    His  acquaintance  with  the  times  of  and  delight. 

which  bo  wrote  was  profound ;  bis  power  of  I  Justice  to  tbe  mighty  dead  with  whose 
reproducing  tbe  character  he  depicted— of  ashes  his  own  are  now  mingled,  has,  how- 
evoking  not  merely  the  form  and  bneaments  ever,  frequently  compelled  us  to  point  out 
of  the  dead,  but  of  breathing  into  that  Torm  ,  what  bave  appeared  to  us  to  be  tbe  errorty 
tbe  very  soul  b v  which  it  bad  been  animated  ,  the  mistakes,  and  tbe  faults  of  Lord  Macau- 
— ^was  unequalled  by  any  but  Shakspeare  ;  lay's  Eutory. 

himself;  and  his  mind  was  far  too  great,  his  I  The  conqueror  of  Blenheim,  the  founder  of 
sympathies  too  catboUc,  and  bis  disposition  Pennsylvania,  the  hero  of  KiUiecrankie,  and 
too  generous,  to  permit  him  to  pervert  this  tbe  victim  of  Glencoe  stand  now  no  further 
power  to  the  service  of  party  aims,  or  tbe  from  us  than  be  whom  we  have  so  latelv  lost 
promulgation  of  bis  individual  opinions  and  j  Tbe  narrow  line  over  which  we  may  be  as 
predilections.  His  fault  lay  in  tbe  opposite  .  suddenly  summoned,  is  all  that  separates  ns. 
direction.  His  opponents  found  more  tban  Silent  shadows,  tbey  demand  equal  justice, 
justice  at  bis  bands,  whilst  those  with  whose  But  we  enter  upon  our  present  task  with 
opinions  and  characters  be  sympathized, '  moumfUl  feelings,  and  we  trust  that  we  shall 
sometimes  found  less.  He  has  adorned  Bal- ;  keep  oarefuUy  in  view,  that  in  writing  of  tbe 
four  of  Burley  with  a  wild  heroism  far  higher  dead  it  is  the  duty  no  less  of  ^e  critic  tban 
than  should  be  awarded  to  the  savage  mur-  ,  of  the  historian  to  keep  ever  in  mind  that 
*  LockharVg  Lift  of  Scou,  vol.  iv.  p.  88.         i  ^^  is  dealing  with  those  who  cannot  reply. 


LORD  MACAULAT  AND  DUN0££. 


Lord  Macanlay's  portrait  of  Clayerhouse 
is  dashed  in  with  the  boldest  handling,  and 
in  the  darkest  colors.  Every  lineament  is 
that  of  a  fiend.  Courage — the  courage  of  a 
demon  fearing  neither  God  nor  man — ^is  the 
only  virtue,  u  indeed  such  courage  can  be 
called  a  virtue,  he  allows  him.  A  few  lines 
•suffice  for  the  sketch : — 

**  Pre-eminent  amonf^  the  bands  whi(/h  op- 
pressed and  wasted  these  unhappy  districts, 
were  the  dragoons  commanded  DyJohn  Gra- 
home  of  Claverhouse.  The  story  ran  that  these 
wicked  men  used  in  their  revels  to  play  at  the 
torments  of  hell,  and  to  call  each  other  by  the 
names  of  devils  and  damned  souls.  The  chief 
of  this  Tophct,  a  soldier  of  distinguished  cour- 
age and  professional  skill,  but  repacious  and 
profane,  of  violent  temper  and  of  obdurate  heart, 
has  left  a  name  which,  wherever  the  Scottish 
race  is  setded  on  the  face  of  the  globe,  is  men- 
tioned with  a  pecaliar  energy  of  hatred.  To 
recapitulate  all  the  crimes  by  which  this  man^ 
and  men  like  him,  goaded  the  peasantry  of  the 
Western'  Lowlands  into  madness,  would  be  an 
endless  task." 

We  confess  that  we  are  at  a  loss  to  under- 
stand the  extreme  horror  with  which  the 
Satanic  sports  of  the  soldiery  seem  to  have 
inspired  Lord  Macaulay.  One  would  not 
expect  the  amusements  of  troopers  to  be  of 
.the  most  refined  description,  but  it  b  going 
jrathertoo  far  to  conclude  that  a  dragoon 
must  necessarily  be  **  wild,  wicked,  and  hard- 
iiearted,"  because  he  hits  a  comrade  across 
the  shoulder  in  sport,  and  calls  him  Beel- 
sebub.  Sportive  allusions  to  the  prince  of 
darkness  and  his  imps  do  not  necessarily 
mnly  allegiance  to  his  power.  King  George 
IIL  was  certainly  a  pious  prince,  yet  "  the 
story  runs,"  as  Lora  Macaulay  would  say, 
that  when  Lord  Erskine  presented  the  corps 
of  volunteers  belonging  to  the  Loms  of  Court 
to  his  majesty,  the  king  exclaimed,  **  What ! 
-what  I  aU  lawyers  ?  Call  them  the  Devil's 
Own— the  Devil's  Own."  And  "  the  Devil's 
Own  "  they  were  called  from  that  day  for- 
ward ;  their  learned  and  gallant  successors, 
who  drill  in  Lincoln's-Inn  Garden  and  King's 
Bench  Walks  still  rejoicing  in  the  same  in- 
fernal designation,  and  being  rather  proud  of 
it.  We  remember  a  jeu  d^eaprit,  currently 
ascribed  to  an  eminent  Wing  pen,  which  ran 
ihe  circuit  of  the  papers  some  twenty  years 
affo,  in  which  every  eminent  member  of  the 
Tory  party  was  adorned  with  his  particular 
diabofical  cognomen.  We  quote  itom  mem- 
ory, but  we  have  a  very  distinct  recoUeetion 
of  tlte  following  lines  as  a  part  of  the  cata- 
logue:— 

**  Devils  of  wit  and  devUs  of  daring ; 
Mephistopheles  Lyndhorst  and  Mammon  Bar^ 


mg; 

Devils  of  wealth  and  devils  of  zeal 
Belial  Croker  and  Bcebcbah  Peel. 

THIBD  8EBIES.      LIVINQ  AGE. 
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Yet  we  never  heard  that  the  ven^rablb  ex- 
chancellor  felt  his  dignity  compromised,  or 
that  Sir  Kobert  Peel  ever  considered  whether 
there  might  not  be  three  courses  open  to 
him,  any  one  of  which  he  might  select  to 
punish  the  audacious  poet.  "Nor,  we  con- 
ceive, would  Lord  Macaulay  have  denounced 
him  as  **  wicked  and  profane." 

To  descend  from  kings  and  statesmen  to 
"  mortal  men  and  miscreants,"  we  remember 
when  the  *'  Olympic  Devils  "  was  the  most 
poptdar  of  all  amusements.  It  was  in  our 
younger  days,  when,  in  that  pleasant  litUe 
theatre  behind  the  Strand  Church,  men,  and 
women  too,  who,  we  trust,  were  not  of  any 
extreme  wickedness,  used  to  "  play  at  the 
torments  of  hell,"  and  certainly  to  call  each 
other  by  very  diabolical  names.  Yet  the 
chief  of  that  Tophet  in  Wych  Street,  an  ac- 
tress of  distinguished  beauty  and  profes-  ^ 
sional  skill,  was,,  we  trust,  neither  rapacious 
nor  profane,  and  certainly  not  of  violent 
teinper  nor  obdurate  heart,  and  has  left  a 
naoiie  which,  wherever  the  English  race  is 
settled  on  the  face  of  the  globe,  is  mentioned 
with  a  peculiar  energy  of  any  thing  but  hatred. 

To  come  to  more  important  matters. 
When  Lord  Macaulay  asserts  that  Claver- 
house was  one  of  those  whose  conduct 
**  goaded  the  peasantry  of  the  Western  Low- 
lands into  madness,"  ne  shows  an  utter  dis- 
regard both  of  facts  and  dates.  There  is 
probably  but  one  opinion  now  as  to  the  in- 
sanity of  the  attempt  to  force  Episcopacy 
upon  Scotland.  But  Prelacy  was  restored 
in  May,  1662  ;*  the  ministers  were  ejected  in 
the  month  of  November  in  the  same  year.f 
The  Court  of  Ecclesiastical  Commission  com- 
menced its  proceedings  in  1664.|  The  mil- 
itary oppressions  raged  in  1665.§  The  in- 
surrection which  terminated  in  the  defeat 
of  Pentland  took  place  the  following  year. 
Then  followed  countless  executions,  civil  and 
^military.  The  boot  and  the  gibbet  were  in 
constant  employment.  In  1668  the  life  of 
Sharpe  was  attempted  by  Mitchell.  In  1 670, 
rigorous  laws  were  paswsd  against  conventi- 
cles ;  at  the  same  time,  the  tyTanny  and  inso- 
lence of  Lauderdale  excited  universal  hatred 
and  disgust.  In  1676  the  proceedings  of 
the  government  became  even  more  severe. 
**  Letters  of  intercommunin^,"  as  they  were 
called,  were  issued,  denouncing  the  severest 
penalties  against  all  who  should  afford  meat, 
drink,  or  shelter  to  an  outlaw.||    Tlie  field- 

Sreachers  were  himted  down  by  the  soldiery, 
ut  their  hearers  rallied  round  them,  and 
contests,  firequently  bloody  and  often  of 
doubtful  issue,  occurred.  The  Bass  was  con- 
verted into  a  prison,  the  dungeons  of  which 
were  crowded  with  captive  ministers,  and  the 

*  Laing,  li.  21,  Ist  edit,  vol.  Iv.  of  2d  edit, 
t  Ibid.  27.     I  lbid.il.  84.     ^  Ibid.    ||  ibid.  ii.  68. 
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Highland  host  was  caUed  in  to  ravage  the 
unhappy  Western  Lowlands  at  the  latter  end 
of  1677.» 

*These  were  the  outrages  hy  which  the 
country  was  "  goaded  into  madness."  But 
Clayerbouse  had  not,  nor  could  he  have,  any 
part  or  share  whatever  in  them.  He  was 
absent  from  the  counti^  during  the  whole 
of  the  time  during  which  they  were  com- 
mitted, and  did  not  return  to  Scotland  imtil 
the  early  part  of  the  year  1678.t  The  first 
mention  of  him  that  occurs  in  Wodrow  is  in 
May,  1679,  immediately  before  the  skirmish 
of  Drumclog.  Lord  Macaulay  had  Wodrow 
before  Iiim — he  refers  to  him  as  his  sole  au- 
thority for  this  passage ;  yet  it  is  upon  Wod- 
row's  pages  that  the  dates  and  facts  are  to 
be  found  which  contradict  his  deliberate  and 
often-repeated  assertion. 

Lord  Macaulay  selects  five  instances  of 
the  crimes  **  by  which  the  peasantry  of  the 
Western  Lowlands  were  goaded  into  mad- 
ness.'* An  ordinary  reader  would  certainly 
infer  from  his  language  that  Clayerbouse 
was  concerned  in  all  these  instances,  and 
would  be  somewhat  surprised,  after  perusing 
Lord  Macaulay's  narrative,  to  find,  on  turn- 
ing to  his  authority,  that  in  three  out  of  the 
five  cases  Claverhouse  had  no  share  what- 
ever, and  that  in  a  fourth  he  acted  the  part 
of  an  intercessor  for  mercy,  and  exerted  him- 
self in  vain  to  save  the  life  of  the  victim. 
In  the  most  cruel  of  all — ^that  of  Margaret 
Maclachlan  and  Margaret  Wilson — we  find, 
on  referring  to  Wodrow,  that  a  Colonel 
Graham  was  concerned,  but  it  was  Colonel 
David  Graham,  the  shenff  of  Wigtownshire, 
not  Colonel  John  Grahame  of  Claverhouse.^ 
Lord  Macaulay  might  as  well  have  con- 
founded David  Hume  with  Joseph  Hume, 
or,  as  he  did  upon  another  occasion,  Pairick 
.Graliam  of  the  Town  Guard  with  the  hero 
.of  KiUiecrankie,  or  George  Penne  with  the 
.  founder  of  Pennsylvania.  Even  in  this  case, 
cruel  and  atrocious  as  it  was,  Lord  Macaulay 
.misquotes  his  authorities.  He  asserts  that 
•these  unhappy  women  "suffered  death  for 
their  religion."  Wodrow  and  Crookshank, 
.on  the  contrary,  distinctly  state  that  they 
were  indicted  and  convicted  for  bein^  in 
wopon  rebellion  at  fiothwell  Bridge  and  Aird's 
Moss.  Lord  Macaulay  also  omits  to  men- 
.tion  what  is  stated  by  the  historians  he  ref^ 
.to,  naniely,  that  upon  the  case  being  brought 
'to  the  notice  of  the  Council,  the  prisoners 
.were  respited,  and  a  pardon  recommended, 
rbut  that  the  execution  was  hurried  on  by  the 
IbruiaHty  of  Major  Windram  and  the  Laird 
•of  Lagg.§ 

♦  Wodrow,  i.  480,  fol. 

t  N'tpier,  Memoirs  of  Dundee,  186. 

t  Wodrow,  ii.  606;  Crookshauk,ii.  886. 

k  Ibid. 
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In  the  case  of  Andrew  Hislop,  Lord  Mac- 
aulay says  that  the  Laird  of  Westerhall  hav- 
ing discovered  that  one  of  the  proscribed 
Covenanters  had  found  shelter  in  the  houte 
of  a  respectable  widow,  and  had  died  there, 
**  pulled  down  the  house  of  the  poor  woman, 
carried  away  her  furniture,  and,  leaving  her 
and  her  younger  children  to  wander  in  the 
fields,  dragged  her  eon  Andrew,  tcko  imu  8tUl 
a  lad,  bej'ore  Claverhouse,  who  happened  to 
be  marching  through  that  part  of  tne  cotii»- 
try,"* 

For  this  Lord  Macaulay  cites  Wodrow, 
but  Wodrow's  story  is  exactly  the  reverse. 
It  was  not  Westerhall  that  brought  Hislop  m 
prisoner  before  Claverhouse,  but  Claverhouse 
that  brought  him  before  Westerhall,  who,  it 
is  evident  from  the  whole  narrative,  at  that 
time  possessed  an  authority  superior  to  that 
of  Claverhouse.  Wodrow,  after  narrating 
the  barbarous  expulsion  of  the  widow  ana 
her  daldren,  Anareu>'incluHve,  by  Wester- 
hall, proceeds  thus : — "  When  they  were 
thus  forced  to  wander,  Claverhouse  fans  upon 
Andrew  Hislop  in  the  fields.  May  10,  and 
seized  him,  without  any  design,  as  e^peared^ 
to  murder  him,  bringing  him  prisoner  with 
him  to  Eskdale  unto  Westerraw  that  ni^L'^f 

Wodrow  adds :  "  Claverhouse  in  tms  in- 
stance was  very  backward,  perhaps  not  want- 
ing his  own  reflections  upon  John  Brown's 
murder  the  first  of  this  month,  as  we  have 
heard,  and  pressed  the  delay  of  the  execu- 
tion. But  Westerraw  urged  till  the  other 
yielded,  saying,  **The  blood  of  this  poor 
man  be  upon  you,  Westerraw ;  lam  free  of 

a."t 

This  is  the  story  as  told  by  the  bitteceat 
enemy  of  Claverhouse.  It  is  impossible  for 
any  one  who  looks  at  it  with  the  lightest 
candor,  or  desire  to  discern  the  truth,  not  to 
perceive  that  the  influence  of  Claverhouse 
was  exercised  on  the  side  of  humanity  and 
mercy.  Why  does  Lord  Macaulay,  whose 
narrative  so  uequently,  without  any  auth(^- 
ity  whatever,  assumes  the  dramatic  form,  in 
tms  instance  suppress  the  words  of  Claver- 
house, graphically  recorded  both  by  Wodrow 
and  Crookshank,  <*  The  blood  of  this  poor 
man  be  upon  yoUr  Westerraw ;  /  am  free  of 

a?" 

We  now  come  to  the  only  authority  (ex- 
cept vulgar  tradition)  that  Lord  Macanlaj 
has  given  for  his  character  of  Claveihoose. 
It  is  the  often  repeated  story  of  "John 
Brown,  the  Christian  Carrier."  Immediately 
upon  ihe  appearance  of  the  first  vohune  ot 
Lord  Macaulay's  History,  Professor  Aytoun 
challenged  the  correctness  of  his  picture  ei 
Claverhouse,  and  in  a  note  to  his  noble  and 
spirit-stirring  *'  Burial-March  of  Dundee,** 

«  Macaulov.  ii.  76,  sd.  1868. 

t  Wodrow,  U.  60T.  |  IbiA 
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exposed,  by  means  of  the  moBt  accurate  rea- 
soning and  the  moat  conclusive  evidence,  the 
errors  into  vrldch  the  historian  had  fallen. 
It  is  much  to  be  resetted  that  Lord  Macau- 
lay,  who  availed  himself  of  the  corrections 
or  the  Professor  upon  some  minor  points, 
did  not  exercise  the  same  discretion  on  this 
more  important  matter.  The  picture  of 
Claverhouse,  and  the  story  of  John  Brown, 
have  reappeared  unaltered  in  each  succes- 
sive edition  that  has  issued  from  the  press. 
We  quote  from  the  one  published  in  1858 : — 

**  John  Brown,  a  poor  carrier  of  Lanarkshire, 
was,  for  his  sintpilar  piety,  commonly  called  the 
Christian  carrier.  Many  years  later,^when  Scot- 
land enioyed  rest,  prosperity,  and  religious  free- 
dom, old  men,  who  remembered  the  evil  dsys, 
described  him  as  one  versed  in  divine  thin^^, 
blameless  in  life,  and  so  peaceable  that  the  ty- 
rants  could  find  no  offence  in  him,  except  that 
be  absented  himself  from  the  public  worship  of 
the  Episcopalians.  On  tJie  first  of  May  he  was 
cutting  turf,  when  he  was  seized  by  Clavcrhouse's 
dragoons,  rapidly  examined,  convicted  ofnoncon- 
fbrmitfff  and  sentenced  to  death.  It  is  ssid  that, 
oven  among  the  soldiers,  it  was  not  easy  to  find 
an  executioner.    For  the  wife  of  the  poor  man 
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to  have  been  too  gross  and  palpable  an  im- 
probability for  Lord  Macauiay,  who  repre- 
sents them  as  merely  moved  by  the  natural 
feeling, of  compassipn  for  the  unhappy  wife 
—more  probable,  certainly,  but  not  the  tale 
told  by  Wodrow.  Again,  Lord  Macauiay 
asserts  that  Claverhouse  shot  John  Brown 
dead  in  a  fit  of  passion,  excited  by  bis  loud 
and  fervent  prayers.  This  is  Lord  Macau- 
lay,  '*  pur  et  simple."  Wodrow'a  statement 
is  very  different.  He  asserts  that  "  not  one 
of  the  soldiers  would  shoot  him,  or  obey 
Claverhoose's  commands,  so  thai  he  was 
forced  to  turn  executioner  himeelf,  and  in  a 
fret  shot  him  with  his  own  hamL"  *  Wod- 
row asserts  positively  the  refusal  of  the  sol- 
diers, and  attributea  the  act  of  Claverhouse 
to  that  refusaL  Lord  Macauiay  confines  his 
statement  to  a  natural  reluctance  on  the  part 
of  the  soldiers,  and  attributes  the  act  of 
Claverhouse  to  a  sudden  gust  of  brutal  and 
furious  passion.  It  is  painful  to  observe, 
and  difficult  to  believe,  the  extent  to  which 
Lord  Macauiay  has  considered  himself  en- 
titled to  Rarble,  alter,  and  pervert  the  au- 
thorities ne  quotes ;  and  it  is  strange  that 


was  present;  she  led  one  little  child  by  the' he  should  have  adopted,  upon  the  sole  au- 
hand :  it  was  easy  to  see  that  she  was  about  to  |  thority  of  Wodrow,  a  story  which  he  yet  ap- 
give  birth  to  another ;  and  even  those  wild  and ,  pears  to  have  felt  to  be  so  gprossly  improba- 
liard-hcarted  men,  who  nicknamed  one  another  ble,  that  he  could  not  produce  it  until  he  had 
Beelzebub  and  Apolljrpn,^  shrank  from  the  great  j  pmned  down  some  or  its  most  extravagant 


wickedness  of  butchering  her  husband  before  her 
face.  Tiic  prisoner,  meanwhile,  raised  above 
himself  by  the  near  prospect  of  etemitv,  prayed 
loud  and  fervently,  as  one  inspired,  till  Ciaver- 
house ,  in  afurif^  $nci  him  dead.  It  was  reported 
by  cmlible  witnesses  that  the  widow  cried  out  in 
her  agony,  *  Well,  sir,  well,  the  day  of  reckon- 
ing will  come ; '  and  that  the  murderer  replied, 
'  To  man  I  can  answer  for  what  I  have  done, 
and  as  for  God,  I  will  take  him  into  mine  own 
hand.'  Yet  it  was  rumored  that  even  on  his 
senrcd  conscience  and  adamantine  heart  the  dy- 
ing ejaculations  of  his  victim  made  an  impres- 
sion which  was  never  effaced."  * 

This  story  of  John  Brown  affinds  a  curi- 
ous example  of  the  mode  in  which  calum- 
nies are  propagated  and  grow ;  and  at  the 
risk  of  some  repetition  of  what  has  already 
been  so  well  done  by  Professor  Aytoun,  we 
shall  proceed  to  trace  the  falsehood,  to  its 
source. 

Lord  Macauiay  dtet  as  his  authority 
<*  Wodrow,  iiL  ix.  6."  Bat  though  follow- 
ing him  in  the  main.  Lord  Macauiay  seems 
to  have  been  conadoua  that  Wodrow'a  nar- 
rativo  wotdd  not  bear  the  teat  of  critical  ex- 
amination. 

Wodrow  asserts  that  the  loldien  were 
melted  and  moved  by  the ''  acriptaral  ex- 
pressions and  gnee  of  myer*^  of  John 
Brown,  and  mutinied*  renising  to  execute 
the  commands  of  their  officer.    This  teems 

«  Macaolax,  it  74. 


features. 

Wodrow's  narrative  first  appeared  in  1721 
*-thirty-six  years  after  the  event  is  supposed 
to  have  taken  place,  and  thirty-three  after 
the  Revolution.  Professor  Aytoun  justly 
remarks  that— 

"  These  dates  are  of  the  utmost  importance 
in  considering  a  matter  of  this  kind.  The  Epis- 
copalian party  which  adhered  to  the  cause  of 
Kin^  James  was  driven  from  power  at  the  Rev- 
olution, and  the  Episcopal  Church  proscribed. 
No  merry  was  sliown  to  opponents  in  the  literary 
war  which  followed.  Every  species  of  invective 
and  vitoperation  was  lavished  upon  the  support- 
ers of  the  fallen  dvnasty.  Yet  far  tJiirty-three 
years  after  the  Revolution,  the  details  of  this  atro- 
cious  murder  were  never  revealed  to  the  public.**  t 

Wodrow  gives  no  authority  whatever  for 
his  narrative.  But  there  is  another  histo- 
rian, Patrick  Walker  the  packman,  Who,  two 
years  after  the  appearance  of  Wodrow's  Bis- 
torv,  namely,  in  1724,  gave  a  very  different, 
and  in  many  respects  a  oontramctory,  mo- 
count  of  the  same  transaction. 

Professor  A}'toun,  with  rather  an  excess 
of  candor,  saya  that  "  Mr.  Macauiay  may 
not  have  knowi^  that  such  testimony  ever 
existed,  for  even  the  most  painstakinff  his- 
torian is  sure  to  pass  over  some  matenal  in 
so  wide  a  field."    True,  but  Lcnrd  Biacaulay 

«  Wodrow,  B.  iiL,  ch.  ix. 

t  Lay$  of  the  ScotOsk  CavaUers,  App.  p.  884. 
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can  hardly  be  supposed  to  have  been  un- 
aware of  the  existence  of  a  story  which  Sir 
Walter  Scott  has  twice  repeated  at  full 
length ;  first  in  the  not^s  to  the  Mingtrdrnf 
of  the  Scottish  Border;  *  and,  secondly,  in 
the  Tales  of  a  Qrandfatherfjc  in  both  cases 
citing  Walker's  Life  of  Peden  as  his  author- 
ity. But  besides  this  there  is  other  evidence 
of  the  ftdsehood  of  Wodrow,  which  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  account  for  Lord  Macaulay  having 
overlooked. 

In  1749  the  Bev.  William  Crookshank 
published  his  History  of  the  State  emd  Buf- 
ferings of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  In  tne 
preface  he  sayi 


"  When  I  first  engaged  in  this  undertaking,  I 
I  only  intended  to  abrid^  Mr.  Wodrow's  Uistory; 
bat  by  the  advice  of  finends  I  was  induced  to  use 
other  helps  for  making  the  history  of  this  perse- 
cuting period  more  cl^  and  full .  Accordingly, 
when  I  mention  any  thing  not  ^  be  foond  in 
Wodrow,  I  generally  tell  my  autlior,  or  quote 
him  in  the  margin  ;  so  that  taoagh  there  i$  noth- 
ing 1  thought  material  in  thai  author  which  I  have 
omitted,  yet  the  reader  will  find  many  things  of 
consequence  in  the  following  work  which  the 
other  takes  no  notice  of."  | 

When  Crookshank  arrives  at  that  part  of 
his  History  which  relates  to  John  Brown,  he 
abandons  Wodrow  altogether,  and  adopts 
Walker's  narrative,  citing  him  in  the  margin 
as  his  authority.  Here,  then,  we  find  Wod- 
row contradicted  by  the  contemporary  au- 
thority of  Walker ;  Crookshank,  the  disciple 
and  follower  of  Wodrow,  confirming  that 
contradiction,  and  feeling  himself  obliged  to 
discard  his  master's  story ;  Sir  Walter  Scott 
casting  the  weight  of  !iis  authority  into  the 
same  scale ;  and  vet  Lord  Macaulay,  with 
all  this  evidence  before  him,  added  to  the 

gross  improbability  of  the  tale  itself,  repro- 
uces  Wodrow*s  story  in  edition  after  edi- 
tion, with  certain  alterations  purely  his  own, 
and  colls  it  history. 

Walker  hated  Qaverhouse  with  a  hatred 
fiilly  as  bitter  as  that  of  Wodrow ;  he  can- 
not, therefore,  be  suspected  of  having  sup- 
pressed or  softened  down  any  circumstance 
that  could  tell  against  him,  or  enhance  the 
tragic  nature  of  the  scene.  He  states  that 
he  derived  part,  at  least,  of  his  account  from 
the  widow  of  the  murdered  man ;  the  testi- 
mony he  relies  upon  is  therefore  that  most 
hostile  to  Clavernouse.  Walker  was  a  con- 
temporary of  Wodrow,  though  many  years 
older,  and  had  borne  a  part  m  the  troubled 
times  to  which  the  History  of  the  latter  re- 
lates. In  1682  he  shot  a  dragoon  who 
attempted  to  capture  him.  According  to 
Walker's  own  account,  he  and  two  of  his 

♦  ICote  to  the  "  Battioof  BothweU  Brig.*' 
t  ntsiory  of  Scothnd,  chnp.  lil. 
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comrades,  returning  from  a  n^htly  meetings 
armed  with  firearms,  were  pursued  by  one 
Francis  Garden,  a  trooper  in  Lord  Airl^'s 
regiment,  alone,  and  armed  only  with  his 
sword.  How  he  intended  to  capture  bis 
prisoners,  unless  after  the  Lish  fashion  of 
"  surrounding  "  them,  does  not  very  clearly 
appear.  The  result,  however,  was,  that 
Walker  shot  him  through  the  head.  Writ- 
ing more  than  thirty  years  after  the  event, 
and  when,  according  to  Lord  Macaulay, 
"  Scotland  enjoyed  rest,  prosperity,  and  re- 
ligious freedom,"  he  says — "  When  I  saw  his 
blood  run,  I  wished  that  all  the  blood  of  tl^ 
Lord's  stated  and  avowed  enemies  in  Scot- 
land had*been  in  his  veins :  having  such  a 
clear  call  and  opportunity,  lunndd  have  re- 
joiced to  have  seal  it  aU  gone  out  with  a 
gushJ'* 

We  may  therefore  feel  well  assured  that 
nothing  which  could  be  told  against  such 
a  "  stated  and  avowed  enemy  of  the  Lord  " 
as  Claverhouse,  would  be  omitted  bv  Walker  ; 
and  it  should  at  least  throw  a  doubt  on  the 
veracity  of  Wodrow,  when  we  find  so  zeal^ 
ous  a  Covenanter  denouncing  his  History  as 
a  collection  of  **  lies  and  groundless  storiea.** 

Walker's  Life  ofPedan  first  appeared  in 
1724,  three  years  after  the  publication  of 
Wodrow's  History.  It  is  still  widely  circu- 
lated and  extremely  popular  amongst  the 
peasants  of  Scotland,  and  nas  been  frequently 
reprinted  up  to  the  present  time  in  the  form 
of  a  chap-book.  That  even  this  account, 
though  more  trustworthy  than  that  of  Wod- 
row, is  not  to  be  received  with  implicit  con- 
fidence, will,  we  think,  be  admitted,  when  it 
is  observed  that  the  story  is  first  revealed  in 
a  miraculous  manner  to  the  inspired  Mr. 
Peden,  or  as  he  commonly  calls  himself, 
"  Old  Sandy."  On  the  morning  of  John 
Brown's  death,  Peden  was  at  a  house  about 
ten  or  eleven  miles  distant. 

'*  Betwixt  seven  and  e^t  be  desired  to  call 
in  the  family  that  he  might  pray  among  thero. 
He  said  '  Lord  when  wilt  thou  arenge  Brown's 
blood  ?  Oh,  let  Brown's  blood  be  prcdoos  in 
thy  sight,  and  hasten  the  day  when  tliou'lt  avenge 
it  with  Cameron's,  Cargill  s,  and  many  other  tif 
oor  martyr's  names.  And  oh  for  that  day  when 
the  Lord  would  avenge  nil  their  bloods  ! '  Wlien 
ended,  John  Muirliead  rnqnircd  what  he  meant 
by  Brown's  blood  t  Ho  said  twice  over,  *  What 
do  I  mean  ?  Clayerbouse  has  been  at  the  Pres- 
hill  this  morning,  and  has  cmelly  murdered 
John  Brown.  Uis  corpse  is  lying  at  tbe  end  of 
his  house,  and  his  poor  wife  shting  weeping  by 
his  corpse,  and  not  a  sold  to  speak  comfortably 
to  her.  'This  morning,  after  the  tfnn-rising.  I 
saw  a  strange  apparition  in  the  firmament,  tbe 
appearance  of  a  very  bright,  clear,  sinning  star 
fall  from  heaven  to  earth ;  and,  indeed,  there  iB 
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m  clear,  sbiQing  light  f&Uea  this  daj,  the  greatest 
Christian  that  ever  I  conversed  with.' " 

Walker's  narrative  of  tiie  death  of  Brown 
is  as  follows.  Between  five  and  six  in  the 
morning,  he  says— 

**  The  said  John  Brown  having  performed  the 
worship  of  God  in  his  familj,  was  going,  with  a 
spado  in  his  hand,  to  make  ready  some  peat 
groand.    The  mist  being  very  dark,  he  knew 
not  until  cruel  and  bloody  Claverhouse  com- 
passed him  with  three  troops  of  liorse,  brought 
nim  to  his  house,  and  there  examined  him ;  who, 
though  he  was  a  man  of  a  stammering  speech, 
yet  answered  him  distinctly  and  solidly,  which 
made  Claverhoose  to  examine  those  whom  he 
had  taken  to  be  his  guides  through  the  nuiirs,  if 
ever  they  heard  him  preach  !    They  answered, 
'No, no;  he  was  never  a  preacher.'    He  said, 
'  if  he  has  never  preached,  moikle  he  has  prayed 
in  his  time/    lie  said  to  John,  '  Go  to  your 
prayers,  for  yon  shall  immediately  die.'    When 
ne  was  praying,  Claverliouse  interrupted  him 
tiiree  times ;  one  time  that  he  stopt  him,  he  was 
pleading  that  the  Lord  would  spare  a  remnant, 
and  not  make  a  full  end  in  the  day  of  his  anger. 
Claverhouse  said, '  I  gave  you  time  to  pray,  and 
TO  are  begun  to  preach.'    Ue  turned  upon  his 
knees  and  said,  *  Sir,  you  know  neiiher  the  na- 
ture of  preaching  or  praying,  that  calls  this 
preaching.'    Then  continued  without  confusion. 
When  ended,  CUverhouse  said,  '  Take  good- 
niglit  of  your  wife  and  children.'     His  wife, 
standing  by  with  her  child  in  her  arms  that  she 
had  brought  forth  to  him,  and  another  child  of 
his  first  wife's,  he  came  to  her  and  said,  *  Now, 
Marion,  the  day  is  come  that  I  told  yon  would 
come,  when  I  spake  first  to  you  of  marrying 
me.'    She  said, '  Indeed,  John,  I  can  willingly 
part  with  you.'    '  Then,'  he  said,  *  this  is  all  I 
desire;  I  have  no  more  to  do  but  die.'     He 
kissed  his  wife  and  bairns,  and  wished  purchased 
and  promised  blessings  to  be  multiplied  upon 
^em,  and  his  blessing.    Claverhouse  ordered 
six  soldiers  to  shoot  him.    The  most  part  of  the 
bullets  came  upon  his  head,  which  scattered  his 
brains  upon  tne  ground.    Claverhouse  said  to 
his  wife,  '  What  thinkest  thou  of  thy  husband 
DOW,  woman  9  '  She  said, '  I  thought  ever  much 
of  him,  and  now  as  much  as  ever.'    He  said, 
'It  were  but  justice  to  lay  tlioe  beside  him.' 
She  said, '  If  you  were  permitted  I  doubt  not 
but  your  crueltie  would  go  that  Icn^h ;  but  Jiow 
will  ye  make  answer  for  this  morning's  work  ? ' 
Ho  s.iid, '  To  man  I  can  be  answerable,  and  for 
God,  I  will  take  him  in  my  own  hand.'    Claver- 
house mounted  his  horse,  and  marched,  and  left 
her  with  the  corpse  of  her  dead  husband  lying 
there;  she  set  the  bairn  on  the  ^und,  and 
gathered  his  brains,  and  tied  up  his  head,  and 
straiglited  his  body,  and  covered  him  in  her 
plaid,  and  sat  down  and  wept  over  him.    It 
being  a  very  desert  pUce,  where  neveif  victual 
grew,  and  far  from  neighbors,  it  was  some  time 
before  any  friends  came  to  her.    The  first  that 
came  was  a  very  fit  hand,  that  old  singular 
Christian  woman  in  the  Cummerhead,  named 
Filirjihetb  Menzies>  thrss  miles  distant,  who  had 
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been  tried  with  the  violent  death  of  her  husband 
at  Pentland,  afterwards  of  two  worthy  6ons->- 
Thomas  Weir  who  was  killed  at  Dmmclog,  and 
David  Steel  who  was  suddenly  shot  afterwards 
when  taken.  The  said  Marian  Weir,  sitting 
upon  her  husband's  grave,  told  me,  that  before 
toat  she  could  see  no  olood  but  she  was  in  dan- 
ger to  faint,  and  yet  she  was  helped  to  be  a 
witness  to  all  this  without  either  fainting  or  con- 
fusion ;  except  when  the  shots  were  let  off,  her 
eyes  dazzled." 

That  this  wild,  picturesque,  and  touching 
stor^  should  have  taken  strong  hold  on  the 
poetical  imagination  and  kind  heart  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  can  be  no  matter  of  surprise 
to  any  one^  That  it  did  so,  is  shown,  not 
only  by  his  frequent  reference  to  it,  but  by 
the  mode  in  which  his  genius  has  interwoven 
some  of  the  most  affecting  incidents  into  the 
beautifid  episode  of  Bessie  Maclure.*  But 
the  historian  Had  a  £Eir  different  task  from 
that  of  the  novelist.  His  duty  was  to  com* 
pare  the  two  narrations,  and  to  examine  how 
much  of  either  should  be  admitted  as  trust- 
worthy evidence.  That  Walker's  testimony 
is  sufficient  to  convict  Wodrow  of  falsehood 
in  asserting  that  the  soldiers  mutinied,  and 
that  Claverhouse  was  himself  the  executioner 
of  John  B  rown,  is  abundantly  clear.  Walker's 
informant  was  the  widow  of  John  Brown,  an 
evewitness  of  the  transaction,  and  most  hos- 
tile to  Claverhouse.  She  told  the  story  **  sit- 
ting on  her  husband's  ^ve."  To  suppose 
that  she  could  have  omitted  such  a  circum- 
stance as  that  Iwr  husband's  eloquence  had 
moved  the  hearts  of  the  soldiers  to  mutiny, 
and  compelled  their  commander  to  take  upon 
himself  the  revolting  office  of  an  executioner, 
would  be  absurd.  Kor  is  this  all.  We  find 
the  circumstances  of  his  death  narrated  with 
the  utmost  particularity,  no  doubt  by  the 
widow  herself,  and  there  is  not  from  begin- 
ning to  end  a  hint  that  the  soldiers  shrank 
from  executing  the  commands  of  their  officer. 
But  when  we  come  to  the  adjuncts  of  the 
story,  to  the  conversation,  to  the  particular 
expressions  supposed  to  have  been  used  by 
Claverhouse,  to  his  imputed  **  obduracy  and 
profanity,"  his  "  searea  conscience  and  ada- 
mantine heart,"  the  question  assumes  a  very 
different  aspect. 

The  poetical  power  of  Walker's  mind  was 
of  no  mean  order.  As  Sir  Walter  Scott  ob- 
serves, his  **  simple  but  affecting  narrative," 
and  his  **  imitation  of  scriptural  style,  pro- 
duces in  some  passages  an  effect  not  unlike 
what  we  fbel  in  reamng  the  beautiful  Book 
of  Ruth."  t  The  narrative  constantly  runs 
into  the  form  of  dialogue.  Every  one 
knows,  and  none  better  than  those  who  have 
read  Lord  Macaulay's  History  with  care,  how 

«  Old  Mortdliip^  chap.  vL 
t  MiMMtrtUtf,  App.  A. 
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dangerous  the  dramatio  talent  is  to  a  histo- 
rian. In  the  majority  of  instances,  even  in 
Lord  Macaulay's  own  History,  when  we  have 
had  occasion  to  test  the  accuracy  of  passages 
which  he  has  inclosed  between  inverted  com- 
mas, as  being  the  very  words  of  the  speaker, 
we  have  found  them  incorrectly  quoted.  •  It 
seems  in  the  highest  degree  improbable  that 
an  illiterate  woman,  such  as  Marion  Brown, 
should  be  able,  after  many  years,  accurately 
to  repeat  the  particular  words  which  passed 
during  such  a  scene  of  horror  as,  under  any 
circumstances,  the  death  of  John  Brown 
must  have  been.  There  are,  besides,  incon- 
sistencies and  mistakes  in  the  narrative  which 
are  easily  detected :  Thus,  the  neighbor  who 
visits  the  widow  in  her  affliction  is,  in  one 
copy  of  the  Li/Cf  Elizabeth  Menzies,  and  in 
another,  Jean  Brown,  whilst  she  is  still  re- 
presented as  the  mother  of  Thomas  Weir 
and  David  Steel,  the  latter  of  whom  is  said 
to  have  b6en  "  suddenly  shot  when  taken" 
We  know,  however,  that  so  far  from  this  be- 
ing the  fact,  David  Steele  was  neither  taken 
nor  shot,  but  fell  beneath  the  broadswords 
of  the  dragoons  in  a  fray,  during  which  they 
attempted  to  capture  him.f 

We  may,  therefore,  fairly  take  Walker's 
account  as  trustworthy,  for  the  fact  that  John 
Brown  fell  by  the  carbines  of  the  soldiers, 
acting  under  the  orders  of  Claverhouse ;  but 


for  any  thing  beyond  that  fact,  his  testi* 
mony  must  be  received  with  caution.  Mili- 
tary executions  are,  under  any  dxcumstancet, 
sufficiently  horrible :  they  are  peculiarly  so 
when  they  take  place  during  a  civil  war. 
But,  before  we  come  to  any  conclusion  upon 
the  conduct  of  Claverhouse  in  this  instance* 
we  must  inquire,  first,  what  was  the  temper 
of  the  times,  a;id  what  manner  of  men  he 
had  to  deal  with ;  and,  secondly,  what  were 
the  particular  circumstances  of  the  individ- 
ual case.  With  regard  to  the  first,  we  will 
content  ourselves  with  three  instances,  and 
thev  shall  all  be  of  the  most  notorious  kind, 
and  proved  by  the  most  unexceptionable  evi- 
dence.     * 

On  the  3d  of  May,  1679,  David  Hackston 
of  Bathillet,  John  Balfour  of  Kinloch,  and 
seven  others,  some  of  whom  were  gentle- 
men of  good  family,  set  forth,  mounted  and 
armed,  ror  the  purpose  of  waylaying  and 
murdering  one  Carmichael,  shcnfi'-dcpute  of 
the  county  of  Fife,^  who  was  obnoxious  to 
the  Covenanters,  and  whom  they  expected  to 
find  hunting  in  the  neighborhood  of  Scot- 
starbet.  Carmichael  was,  however,  warned 
of  his  danger  by  a  shepherd,  and  escaped. 
After  spending  the  greater  part  of  the  morn- 
ing in  a  fruiUess  search,  Ilathillet  and  his 
party  were  about  to  disperse,  when  a  boj 
came  up  and  informed  them  that  the  Arch- 


*  The  following  aro  a  few  instances,  token  almost  at  random: — 
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"  He  [ue.,  Claverhouse]  told  Keppoch  in  the       "  *  I  would  rather,'  he  taid,  *  cuny  a  musket  in  « 

Eresence  of  all  the  officers  of  his  small  army,  that .  respectable  regiment,  than  be  captsiiu  of  sikH  a- 
e  would  much  rather  choose  to  serve  as  a  com-  gang  of  liiieves,^ " — Macaulay,  iii.  340. 
mon  soldier  amongst  disciplined  troops,  than  com- 
mand such  men  as  he,  who  seemed  to  make  it  his 
business  to  draw  the  odium  of  the  country  upon 
him.  ...  He  begged  that  he  would  immctliately 
begone  with  his  men,  that  lie  might  not  hereafter 
have  an  opportunity  of  affronting  the  genera!  at 
his  pleasure,  or  of  making  him  and  the  better-dis- 
posed troops  a  cover  to  his  robberies." — Memoirs 
of  Locheily  2ia. 

**  When  it  was  objected  that  he  [i.e.,  Glengarry] 
would  not  be  able  to  make  it  good,  since  his  fol- 
lowers were  not  near  equal  to  Locheirs  in  numbers.     M.V.4 iW    U.»..l«.,     f.«    V».CV.,      V^IIO    i..  X^WII. 

ho  answered  that  the  courage  of  his  men  would   worth  two  Camerons.' »' — Macaulay,  iii.  841. 
mnke  up  that  defect." — Memoirs  of  Lochtil,  254. 

"  1  he  Lords  replied,  *  Nay,  we  all  well  remem- 
ber you  particularly  meutioned  the  flower-pots.*  " 
—Sprat's  Narrative^  70. 

"  Jjord  Prestdent, — *  Young,  thou  art  the  strang- 
est creature  that  ever  I  did  hear  of.  Dost  thou 
think  we  could  imagine  that  the  Bishop  of  Rochet 
tcr  would  combine.* "  etc. — Sprat's  l/arrativt,  71. 

**  I  left  him  praying  God  to  give  him  grace  to  re- 
pent; and  only  acldmg  that  else  he  was  more  in 


"  When  ho  was  reminded  that  Locheil's  follow- 
ers were  in  number  nearly  double  of  the  GlcnprRrTT 
men — *No  matter,*  he  crterf,  *one  M*DonaId  » 


tt 


Ihen  the  whole  board  broke  forfhy  *  How  dare 
you  say  so?  We  all  remember  it.* '* — Macaulay, 
IV.  252. 

"  ^Man*  cried  Cdrmartheny  *  wouldst  thou  hav« 
OS  believe  that  the  bishop  combined,*  **  etc 


"  *  God  give  you  repentance,*  answered  the  bishop: 
*  for,  depend  upon  it,  you  are  in  much  more  dnn!:;er 


danger  of  his  own  damnation  than  I  of  his  accusa-   of  bemg  damned,  than  I  of  being  impeached.*  ** — 
tion  in  Parliament.'* — Ibid,,  second  part,  p.  3.  ^acaulay,  iv.  263. 

The  actual  meaning  may  not  be  much  altered  in  these  examples,  but  it  is  not  Claverhouse,  Glen- 
garry, Carmarthen,  or  Sprat  that  speaks,  but  Lord  Macaulay,  and  a  slight  change  of  phraseology  con- 
verts a  dignified  remonstrance  into  a  brutal  insult,  and  a  pious  exhortation  into  something  very  like  a 
vulgar  oath,  and  that,  too,  put  into  the  mouth  of  a  bishop  1  Lord  Macauhiy*ft  inverted  commas  are  al* 
iravs  to  be  regarded  with  extreme  caution. 

t  Crighton*8  Memoirs.  |  Wodrow,  iL  27. 
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bishop's  coach  was  in  a  neighboring  village 
and  tnat  he  would  soon  pass  near  the  spot 
where  they  then  wore.    Di&s4[>pointed  of  their 
intended  victim  chance  thus  threw  in  their 
way  one  who  was  even  more  the  object  of  ^ 
their  hatred.    It  was  true  that  there  was 
no  recent  or  immediate  cause  for  exaspera- ' 
tion  affainst  Sbarpe,  but  he  was  an  apostate, 
— ^he  had  abandoned  Prcsbyteriamsm  for  I 
Episcopacy  seventeen  years  before, — he  was  ' 
an  aronbishop, — ^he  had  already  once  nar-  ! 
rowly  escaped  the  pistol  of  an  assassin,  the  \ 
t  shot  which  was  intended  for  him  havi^  taken  ; 
f  effioct  upon  his  friend,  the  Bishop  of  Orkney, 
-«he  was  known  to  have  shown  little  mercy  | 
towards  those  who  had  shown  none  to  him, ' 
— he  was  old,  unarmed,  utterly  defenceless,  | 
accompanied  by  no  one  but  his  daughter  and  t 
tome  domestic  servants,  who  were  wholly  | 
nnable  to  offer  any  effectual  resistance  to 
nine  men  well  armed  and  mounted.    The 
temptation  was  too  strong  to  be  resisted. 
Battdllet  and  his  party  lutd  come  out  ex- 
pressly to  commit  murder.    Their  appetite 
for  crime  was  sharpened  by  disappointment, 
when  the  victim  tney  had  least  hoped,  but 
most  desired  to  immolate,  presented  himself 
ready  for  slaughter.    Their  resolution  was 
immediately  taken:  the  pistols  which  had 
been  loaded,  and  the  swords  which  had  been 
sharpened  for  the  murder  of  Carmichael,  were 
turned  against  the   archbishop,  and  they 
spurred  their  horses  to  their  utmost  speed 
aher  the  carriage.   .The  coachman,  alarmed 
at  their  pursuit,  quickened  his  pace,  and  the 
archbishop,  lookmg  out,  and  seeing  armed 
men  approaching,  turned  to  his  daughter 
and<exc]aimed,  "  Lord  have  mercy  upon  me, 
my  poor  child,  for  I  am  gone  I  **    He  had 
scarcely  spoken  when  three  or  four  pistols 
were  fired  at  the  coach,  and  the  best  mounted 
of  the  pursuers,  riding  up  to  the  postillion, 
struck  him  over  the  face  with  his  sword,  and 
shot  and  hamstrung  his  horse.    The  coach 
being  thus  stopped  the  assailants  fired  into 
it  upon  the  archbishop  and  his  daughter,  and 
this  time  with  more  effect,  for  the  former 
was  wounded.    The  archbishop  opened  the 
door,  came  out  of  the  coach,  and  begged 
the  assailants  to  spare  his  life.    '*  There  is 
no  mercy,'*  they  replied,  "  for  a  Judas,  an 
enemy  and  traitor  to  the  cause  of  Christ.'' 
He  then  begged  for  mercy  for  his  child. 
The  details  of  the  butchery  are  too  revolting 
to  be  repeated.*    One  of  the  murderers  even 

*  Jnines  Russell,  one  of  the  marderers,  gives  the 
fbllowing  acconnt  of  the  finsl  net  of  the  tragedy^ 
*^  FsUing  upon  bis  knees,  he  said,  *  For  God*i  salce, 
save  my  life;*  and  bis  daughter,  falhng  upon  her 

knees,  begged  his  life  also John  Balfour 

stroke  him  on  the  fuce,  and  Andrew  Henderson 
stroke  him  on  the  hand,  and  cut  it,  and  John  Bal- 
fimr  rode  bim  down;  wherenpon  he,  lying  upon  bit 


exclaimed  in  horror  to  his  comrades,  to 
"spare  those  gray  hairs."  The  daughter  threw 
herself  before  her  £ither,  and  received  two 
wounds  in  a  fruitless  attempt  to  save  him. 
When  their  bloody  work  was  done,  the  miir- 
derers  remounted  their  horses  and  left  her 
on  the  moor  with  the  mutilated  body  of  her 
father.* 

Such  Was  the  murder  of  Archbishop 
Sharpe.  It  is  recorded  by  Sheilds,  who,  we 
are  told  by  Wodrow,  was  "  a  minister  of  ex* 
tram^nary  talents  and  usefulness,  well  seen 
in  most  branches  of  valuable  learning ;  of 
a  most  ouick  and  piercing  wit,  full  of  xeal 
and  public  spirit ;  of  shining  and  solid  piety ; 
a  successfy,  serious,  and  solid  preacher,  and 
useful  minister  in  the  Church,  moved  toith 
love  to  souls,  and  somewhat  of  the  old  apoS" 
tolic  spirit"  t  in  the  following  words  :— 
**  That  truculent  traitor,  James  Sharpe,  the 
arch-prelate,  etc,  reoeived  the  just  demerit 
of  his  perfidy,  apostacy,  sorceries,  villanies, 
and  murders — sharp  arrows  of  the  mighty 
and  coals  of  juniper.  For,  upon  the  3d  of 
May,  1679,  several  worthy  gentlemen,  with 
some  other  Mien  of  courage  tmd  zeal  for  th^ 
cause  of  Ood  and  the  good  of  the  country, 
exeeuted  Hphteous  judgment  upon  him  m 
Magus  Muir,  near  St.  Andrews."  X  At  the 
same  time,  Hackston,  of  RathDlet  is  com- 
memorated as  a  "worthy  gentleman  who 
suffered  at  Edinburgh  on  the  30th  of  July, 
1680,"  one  of  a  *'  cloud  of  witnesses  for  the 
royal  prerogatives  of  Jesus  Christ ! "  Such 
is  the  language  in  which  the  fact  that  this 
infamous  murderer  was  hanged  is  recorded 
by  the  historians  oF  the  Covenant !  Some- 
thing of  the  same  spirit  seems  still  to  sur- 
vive. A  recent  historian  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland  says,  alter  giving  an  account  of  the 
archbishop's  murder,  "  It  was  such  a  deed  as 
Greece  celebrated  with  loudest  praises  in  the 
case  of  Harmodius  and  Aristogiton,  and 
Rome  extolled  when  done  by  ^ssius  and 
Brutus."  t 

The  skirmish  at  Drumclog,  immortalized 
in  Old  Mortality,  took  place  on  the  1st  of 

face  as  if  he  had  been  dead,  and  rJnmes  Russoll, 
hearing  his  daughter  say  to  Wallace  [the  Arch- 
bisbop^s  servant  J  that  there  was  life  in  him  yet,  in 
the  time  James  was  disarming  the  rest  of  the  bish- 
op's men,  went  presently  to  bim,  and  cast  off  bis 
bat,  for  it  would  not  cut  at  firs^  and  haked  Ms  htad 
inpicc€8.  Having  done  this  his  daughter  came  to 
him  and  cursed  him,  and  called  him  a  bloody  mur- 
derer; and  James  answered,  they  were  not  mur- 
derers, for  they  were  sent  to  execute  God's  ven- 
geance on  bim.*' — James  Rus$tU'$  Account  ofth^ 
murder  of  Archbishop  Sharpe  ;  Kirkton,  418. 

♦  See  State  TriaU,x.  791;  Wodrow:  Itxissetts 
Narrative^  Kirlctou ;  5«r  Wnu  Sharp's  Letter,  Kirk- 
ton,  App. 

t  Wodrow,  !v.  238.  |  lEnd  Let  Loose. 

\  iJetberington's  Jlistory  of  the  Church  of  Scot' 
land,  04,  as  to  Sharpe*s  mturder. 
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June,  1679,  irithin  a  month  after  the  arch- 
bishop's murder.  The  insurgents  were 
commanded  by  Bobert  Hamilton,  a  near 
connection  and  pupil  of  Bishop  Burnett. 
Following  the  example  of  the  Covenantee  at 
Tippermuir,  whose  watchword  was  "Jesus 
and  no  quarter,"  he  gave,  as  he  himself  in- 
forms us,  strict  orders,  that  **  no  quarter 
should  be  given."*  These  orders,  were, 
however,  disobeyed  during  his  absence,  and 
five  prisoners  were  spar^L  Hamilton,  re- 
turning from  the  pursuit  of  Claverhouse, 
found  his  followers  debating  whether  mercy 
should  be  shown  to  a  sixth,  when  he  put 
an  end  to  the  argument  by  slaughtering  the 
imhappy  prisoner  in  cold  blood  with  his  own 
hand.  Seven  years  afterwards  we  find  him 
exulting  in  the  act.  ''None  could  blame 
me,"  he  says,  **  to  decide  the  controversy,  and 
I  bless  the  Lord  for  U  to  this  day!"  This 
was  the  man  whom  Lord  Macaulay  has  truly 
designated  as  *'  the  oracle  of  the  Extreme 
Covenanters,"  and  justly  denounced  as  a 
'*  bloodthirsty  ruffian.**  That  his  conduct 
met  with  the  sympathy  and  approval  of  his 
followers,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  we  find 
him  still  in  command  of  the  insurgent  forces 
under  the  title  of  Oeneral  Hamilton,  at  the 
battle  of  Bothwell  Brig,  in  conjunction  with 
Hackston  of  Rothillet,  the  murderer  of  the 
archbishop.  The  banner  which  floated  over 
their  heads  is  still  in  existence,  f  and,  after 
the  desecrated  motto,  "  For  Christ  and  his 
Truths,"  bears,  in  blood-red  letters,  the 
words,  '*  No  Quarter  for  the  Active  Fnemies 
of  the  Covenant."  Beckoning  upon  certain 
victory,  these  champions  of  the  Prince  of 
Peace,  had  erected  upon  the  battle-field  a 
high  g^ows,  and  prepared  a  cartload  of  new 
ropes,  in  order  that  there  might  be  no  more 
such  "stepping  aside"  as  had  occurred 
when  the  five  prisoners  were  spared  at  Drum- 
dog.  It  is  somewhat  inconsistent  with  the 
supposed  ferocitv  of  the  commanders  of  the 
royalist  troops  tnat  these  preparations  were 
not  turned  against  the  insurgents  upon  their 
defeat.} 

Such  were  the  leaders  of  the  Covenanters 
— men  of  rank,  station,  and  education.  As 
may  well  bo  supposed,  their  example  was 
not  thrown  away  upon  their  more  numble 
and  ignorant  followers.  Of  the  numberless 
outrages  committed  by  them,  we  will  select 
one  only,  and  narrate  the  facts  as  they  came 
from  the  mouths  of  the  perpetrators  of  the 
crime. 

Peter  Peirson,  the  curate  of  Carsphaim, 
was  a  bold  and  determined*  man,  and  had 

*  Hamilton's  LetUr  to  ihe  Sectariet—Dtc.  7, 
1665. 
t  Nap.,  Memoira  of  Dundee^  228. 
i  Crighton's  Memoirs, 
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the  courage  to  reside  alone,  without  eren  m 
servant,  in  the  solitary  manse  belonging  to> 
that  parish.  His  ofifence  consisted  in  beioff 
suspected  of  favoring  **  popery,  papists*  ana 
purgatory,"  and  in  having  been  heard  to  da^ 
dare  that  **  he  feared  none  of  the  Whiga, 
nor  any  thin^  else,  but  rats  and  mice."  Oa 
this  provocation,  James  M'Michael  and  three 
others,  one  night  in  the  middle  of  NoTefl»- 
her,  1684,  went  to  the  maase,  knocked  at 
the  door,  and  upon  its  beii^  opened  by  Mr. 
Peirson,  immediately  shot  him  dead  on  hift 
own  threshold.* 

Instances  of  the  most  cold-blooded  mur- 
der nright  be  multiplied  by  thousands.  But 
we  must  xiow  consider  the  second  question, 
and  inquire,  what  were  the  circumstaaeesi 
and  what  the  conduct,  of  Claverhouse  in  the 
particular  ease  of  John  Brown.  Lord  Mao* 
aulav's  assertion  that  he  was  sentenced  to 
death  because  he  was  ''  convicted  of  noneoo- 
fbrmity  "  is  pure  invention.  Neither  Wod« 
row  nor  Walker  assign  any  cause ;  the  for«> 
mer,  indeed,  expressly  says,  "  Whether  htt 
[Claverhouse]  had  got  any  information  of 
John's  piety  and  nonconformity,  /  ccamai 
ieU;"  and  we  shall  presently  see  that  Lord 
Macaulay  might  just  as  truly  have  said  that 
John  Thurteiwas  hanged  for  reading  BMs 
Life  in  London, 

John  Brown  was  a  **  fhgitated  rebeL"  Hie 
name  appears  a  year  before  in  a  Ust  append- 
ed to  a  proclamation  of  those  who  had  been 
cited  as  rebels  in  arms,  or  rather  of  rebela 
who  had  not  appeaLred.t  Sir  Walter  Scott 
says,  with  perfect  truths  "  AVhile  we  read 
this  dismal  story,  we  must  remember  Brownii 
situation  was  that  of  an  avowed  and  dbter^ 
mined  rd>d,  liable  as  such  to  mUHary  ereen* 
tionJ*  What  then  does  Lord  Macaulay  mean 
by  asserting  that  **  he  was  blameless  in  li^ 
and  so  peaceable  that  the  tyrants  could  find 
no  offence  in  him,  except  tnat  he  absented 
himself  from  the  public  worship  of  the  £pi»- 
copalians?"  Thiat  he  was  blameless  and 
peaceable  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  regarded 
Hackston  of  Bathillet  as  "  one  of  Sion's 
precious  mourners  and  faithful  vntnesses  of 
Christ,  a  valiant  and  much-honored  gentle- 
man," who  shouted  ''Jesus  and  no  quarter  I  "^ 
at  Tippermuir — ^who  fblt  that  they  nad  for- 
feited the  favOT  of  Ood  because  they  had 
abstained  £rom  '*  dashing  the  brains  of  the 
brats  of  Babel  against  the  stones  "  at  Dnna> 
clog — ^who  Ibught  under  the  **  bluidy  ba»> 
ner,"  and  prepared  the  gibbet  and  tne  nev 
sopes  at  Bothwell  Brig— we  can  readily  ui^ 
dttstand.    But  that  any  histoxian  should  be 

•  Wodrow,  vol.  il.  p.  467. 

t  Wodrow,  App.  voU  ii.  p.  110.  The  en^ls 
fts  follows:  '*  Mwrkirk^  John  Brown  of  Priestflald, 
for  JtiteL'* 
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fdund,  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, deliberately  to  adopt  such  a  statementi 
we  confess  fills  us  with  surprise. 

Yet  suchy  unhappily,  is  the  fhct.  Year 
after  year,  and  edition  after  edition,  Lord 
Macaula^  has  given  the  trash  of  Wodrow  to 
the  pubhc,  backed  by  his  own  high  author- 
ity. It  was  in  vain  that  Proffessor  Aytoun 
laid  before  him  the  evidence  which  proved, 
in  the  most  conclusive  manner,  that  Wodrow 
was  contradicted  by  contemporary  author- 
ities,—>that  even  by  his  own  party  his  His- 
iory  was  denounced  as  a  collection  of  ''  lies 
and  groimdless  stories."  It  was  in  vain  that 
his  attention  was  directed  to  the  fact  that 
Bir  Walter  Scott,  though  himself  adopting  a 
view  by  no  means  favorable  of  the  character 
of  Oaverhouse,  rejected  the  story  told  by 
Wodrow,  and  adopted  that  told  by  Walker, 
and  had  distinctly  pointed  out  the  fact  that 
John  Brown  was  an  avowed  rebel,  amenable 
to  the  law,  such  as  it  then  was — ^that  the  as- 
sertion that  he  was  "  convicted  of  noncon- 
fermity,"  and  had  committed  no  oflfbnce  ex- 
cept that  he  absented  himself  from  the  public 
worship  of  the  Episcopalians,"  was  not  only 
unsupported  by  any  evidence  whatever,  but 
betrayed  a  want  of  knowledge  of  the  state  of 
Scotland  at  the  time.  Still  the  story  of  the 
Christian  carrier  appeared  over  and  over 
attain  without  even  a  note  or  a  hint  from 
which  the  reader  could  surmise  that  its  au- 
ihoiticity  had  ever  been  even  questioned. 
It  appeared  as  the  sole  evidence  on  which 
Lord  Macauby  rcHed  for  painting  Claver- 
house  with  the  features  of  a  fiend,  and  be- 
stowing upon  him  the  nickname  of  ''The 
Chief  of  Tophet ! " 

So  the  matter  stood  at  the  time  of  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  last  edition  of  Lord  Macau- 
lay's  History,  Within  the  last  year,  how- 
ever, a  valuable  addition  has  been  made  to 
the  materials  previously  before  the  world  for 
the  history  of  that  period  of  Scottish  annals. 
The  Queensberry  Papers,  preserved  among 
the  archive^  of  the  fiuccleuch  family,  have 
been  examined,' and  amongst  the  extracts 
from  those  valuable  documents  which  have 
been  recently  published  by  Mr.  Mark  Na- 
pier, in  his  Memoirs  of  Dundee^  is  the  ori&i- 
nal  despatch  which  Claverhouse  sent  to  the 
Duke  of  Queensberry,  then  the  high  treas- 
urer of  Scotland  and  head  of  the  govern- 
ment, on  the  3rd  of  May,  1685,  giving  an 
account  of  the  execution  of  John  Brown  only 
two  days  after  the  event.  One  might  almost 
fancy  that  the  spirit  of  the  hero  had  been 
awakened  from  its  slumbers  by  the  sound  of 
^e  only  voice  whose  slanders  he  deigned  to 
answer : — 

"  May  it  please  your  Grace, — On  Friday  last, 
tmongst  the  hills  betwixt   Douglas  ana   the 
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Flonghlands,  we  pursued  two  fellows  a  great 
way  through  the  mosses,  and  in  the  end  seized 
them.  They  had  no  arms  about  them,  and  de- 
nied they  had  any.  But  btin§  asked  \f  they  would 
take  the  abjurattou,  the  eldest  of  the  two,  called 
John  Brown,  refused  it ;  nor  would  lie  swear  not  to 
rise  in  arms  against  the  king,  but  said  he  knew  no 
king.  Upon  which,  and  there  being  found  bul- 
lets and  match  in  his  house,  and  treasonable  papers, 
I  caused  shoot  him  dead;  which  ho  Buffered 
"rerj  unconcernedly.  The  other,  a  young  fellow 
ana  his  nephew,  called  John  Brownen,  offered 
to  lake  the  oath ;  but  would  not  swear  that  he 
bad  not  been  at  Newmills  in  arms,  at  rescuing 
the  prisoners.  So  I  did  not  know  what  to  do 
with  him ;  I  was  convinced  that  ho  was  fiwlty, 
but  saw  not  how  to  proceed  against  him.  Where- 
fore, after  he  had  said  his  prayers,  and  carabines 
presented  to  shoot  him,  I  offered  to  him,  that  if 
no  would  mako  an  ingenuous  confession,  and 
make  a  discovery  that  might  be  of  any  impor- 
tance for  the  king's  service,  I  should  dclayput- 
ting  him  to  death,  and  plead  for  him.  upon 
which  he  confessed  that  he  was  at  that  attack  of 
Newmills,  and  that  he  had  come  straight  to  this 
house  of  his  uncle's  on  Sunday  morninpf.  In 
the  time  he  was  making  this  confession  t/ie  sol' 
diers  found  out  a  house  tn  the  hill,  under  ground, 
that  could  hold  a  dozen  of  men,  and  there  were 
swords  and  pistols  in  it ;  and  thts  fellow  declared 
tluxt  they  belonged  to  his  uncle,  and  that  fie  had 
lurked  in  that  place  ever  since  Bothwell,  where  he 
was  in  arms.  Ho  confessed  that  he  had  a  hal* 
bert,  and  told  who  gave  it  him  about  a  month 
ago,  and  we  have  tho  fellow  prisoner.  ...  I 
have  acquitted  myself  when  I  have  told  yonr 
grace  tho  case.  Ue  has  been  but  a  month  or 
two  with  his  halbert ;  and  if  your  graco  thinks 
he  deserves  no  mercy,  justice  will  pass  on  him : 
for  I,  havinG"  no  commission  of  justiciary  my- 
self, ha\*e  delivered  him  up  to  the  lieutenant- 
general,  to  be  disposed  of  as  he  pleases. 

"  I  am,  my  lord,  your  Grace's  most  humble 
servant, 

**  J.  Gbahamk."  * 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  abjura- 
tion oath  here  referred  to  had  any  thinff 
whatever  to  do  with  the  religious  tenets  or 
the  person  to  whom  it  was  administered. 
As  misconception  upon  this  point  is  not  un- 
common, and  as  that  misconception  may 
possibly  have  led  to  Lord  Macaulav's  assert 
tion  that  Brown  was  *'  convicted  of  noncon- 
formity," it  majr  be  well  to  examine  what 
the  Oath  of  Abjuration  was,  and  to  inquire 
into  its  history. 

On  the  26th  of  October,  1684,  a  declara- 
tion was  published  by  the  Covenanters,  and 
^affixed  very  generally  upon  the  church-doors 
and  other  public  places,  *'  disowning  the  au- 
thority of  Charles  Stuart,  and  all  authority 
depending  upon  him ;  t  declaring  war  against 
him  and  his  accomplices,  such  as  lay  out 
themselves  to  promote  his  wicked  and  heUish 

•  Napier's  Memoirs  of  Dundee. 
t  Wodrow,  ii.  App.  187. 
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designs  "—denouncing  all  blood^r  counsel- 
lors, justiciaries,  generals,  captains,  all  in 
dvil  or  military  power,  bloody  militiamen, 
malicious  troopers,  soldiers,  and  dragoons, 
viperous  and  malicious  bishops  and  curates, 
and  all  witnesses  who  should  appear  in  any 
courts,  as  enemies  to  God,  to  be  punished 
as  such.  This  was  met  b^r  the  government 
by  a  proclamation  denouncing  the  penalty  of 
death  against  all  who  should  not  renounce 
the  declaration,  and  prescribing  the  follow- 
ing form  of  oath  to  be  taken  by  all  persons 
who  should  be  required  to  do  so  by  any  law- 
ful authority:— 

"  I,  A.  B.,  do  hereby  abhor,  renounce,  and 
disown,  ill  tho  presence  of  die  Almighty  God, 
tiio  pretended  aoclaration  of  war  lately  affixed 
ac  several  parish  churches,  in  so  far  as  it  dc- 
€101*66  a  war  against  his  sacred  majesty,  and  as- 
serts  that  it  is  lawful  to  kill  soch  as  serye  his 
majesty  in  churcli,  state,  army,  or  coontry."  * 

This  oath  being  taken,  a  certificate  was  to 
be  delivered  to  the  party  taking  it,  which 
was  to  operate  as  a  free  pass  and  protection. 
Of  the  treasonable  nature  of  the  declaration 
it  is  impossible  to  entertain  a  doubt,  and  the 
refusal  to  take  the  Oath  of  Abjuration  was, 
in  fact,  precisely  equivalent  to  a  plea  of 
guilty  to  an  indictment  for  high  treason. 
The  proceeding,  it  is  true,  was  summary, 
and  liable  to  abuse.    The  law  was  harsh; 
but  the  country  was  in  open  rebellion,  and 
Claverhouse  was  no  more  censurable  for 
carrying  the  laws  into  execution,  than  a 
judge  would  be  who  should  sentence  to  death 
a  person  who  pleaded  guilty  at  the  bar  of 
tJie  Old  Bailey.    Here,  then,  we  arrive  at 
last  at  the  true  history  of  John  Brown,  the 
Christian  carrier,  the  man  represented  by 
Lord  Macaulay  as  of  '*  singular  piety,  versed 
in  divine  things,  blameless  in  life,  and  so 
peaceable  that  even  the  tyrants  could  find 
no  fault  with  him,  except  that  he  absented 
himself  from  tho  public  worship  of  the  Epis- 
copalians."   His  peaceableness  was  shown 
by  his  being  in  arms  at  Bothwell ;  his  piety 
by  shouting,  **  No  quarter  for  the  enemies  of 
the  Covenant " — ^by  rallying  round  the  gibbet 
and  the  ropes  prepared  for  the  '*  bloody 
militiamen  and  malignant  troopers,"  over 
whom  tho  Lord  would  have  given  his  chosen 
people  an  easy  victory,  but  for  their  "  step- 
ping aside "  m  sparing  tho  five  **  brats  of 
Babel"  at  Drumclog — and  by  providing  a 
secure  hiding  place  ror  men  and  arms,  to  be 
used  for  future  slaughter. 

Bcbellion  is  a  dangerous  and  desperate 
game,  which,  as  has  often  been  remarked 
requires  success  to  justify  it,  not  unlike  the' 
sport  which,  ''the  story  hms,"  a  certain 
£nglish  traveller  in  the  south  of  France  de- 

♦  Wodrow,  ii.  App.  168. 


cUned  to  share,  in  words  memorable  for  good 
sense  and  bad  French, — "  Je  n'aimo  pas  la 
chasse  au  loup  parceque,  si  vous  ne  tuez  pas 
le  loup,  le  Icup  itie  vous,** 

The  Christian  carrier  played  and  lost.  Ic 
ho  had  won,  he  and  his  comrades  would  have 
hanged  Claverhouse  and  his  dragoons  in 
cold  blood,  and  gloried  in  tho  act ;  and  it 
is  rather  unfair  to  canonize  him  because  he 
met  a  more  merciful  death  at  the  hands  of 
those  for  whom  he  had  prepared  a  gibbet  and 
a  halter. 

It  may  perhaps  be  urged  that  the  despatch 
of  Clavernouse  does  not  in  terms  negative 
the  account  given  by  Walker  and  Wodrow 
of  the  conversation  between  Claverhouse  and 
the  widow  of  John  Bijpwn.    This  is  true ; 
but  it  appears  improbaole  that  Claverhouse 
should  nave  detailed  with  so  much  particu- 
larity what  took  place,  and  have  noticed  the 
unconcerned  manner  in  which  Brown  met 
his  fate,  and  yet  have  omitted  all  notice  of 
so  remarkable  a  scone,  if  it  had,  in  &ct, 
taken  place.    It  is  impossible  that  he  could 
have  passed  over  without  observation  any 
symptoms  of  mutiny,  or  even  of  unwilling- 
ness to  execute  his  orders,  on  the  part  of  his 
troops.    Here,  then,  is  a  distinct  contradic- 
tion to  the  most  important  part  of  WodroVs 
story;  and  the  total  suppression  by  both 
Wodrow  and  Walker  of  all  that  relates  to 
John  Brownen,  the  nephew,  to  the  discovery 
of  the  "  buUcts,  match,  and  treasonable  pa- 
pers **  in  the  house  of  John  Brown,  and  of 
the  place  of  concealment  and  arms  in  the 
'*  house  in  the  hill  under  ground,"  throws 
the  greatest  possible  suspicion  on  the  rest  of 
both  narratives.    The  simple  account  given 
bv  Claverhouse,  therefore,  disposes  at  once 
ox  the  absurd  story  of  the  dragoons  having 
refused  to  obev  orders,  and  renders  the  poet- 
ical and  fanciful  additions  of  both  those  very 
apocryphal  writers,  to  say  the  least,  highfy 
improbable.    Tbe  death  of  John  Brown  was 
simply  a  military  execution.    He  might  be 
sincere  and  honest — so  was  Thistlewood ;  be 
might  be  bold,  and  meet  death  unconcernedly 
— so  did  Brunt.    John  Brown  was  a  fanatic 
of  the  same  class.    His  couraefo  was  upheld 
by  religious  and  political  enthusiasm.    He 
was  one  of  thousands  who,  in  those  days^ 
were  equally  prepared  to  commit  the  most 
savage  atrocities,  or  to  endure  the  most  ter- 
rible extremities,  secure,  as  they  thought,  of 
the  approbation  of  tho  God  of  mercy,  of  the 
crown  of  martyrdom,  and  the  joys  of  para- 
dise. 

Whether  the  oppressions  of  the  govern- 
ment justified  the  rebellion  of  tho  Covenant- 
ers, or  whether  the  outrages  committed  by 
the  Covenanters  justified  the  severities  of  the 
government,  are  matters  which  we  are  not 
now  called  upon  to  discuss.    They  in  no  de< 
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gree  affect  the  qnestion  as  reffards  the  char- 
acter of  Claverhouse.  It  would  be  as  reason- 
able to  hold  Sir  John  Moore  or  Massena  an- 
swerable for  the  justice  and  morality  of  their 
respective  sides  m  the  war  of  the  Peninsula, 
as  to  hold  Claverhouse  responsible  for  the 
policy  of  the  government  he  served. 

We  have  bestowed  so  much  space  upon  an 
examination  of  this  ^articular  charge  that  we 
have  none  left  to  follow  Claverhouse  through 
his  gallant  career  to  its  brilliant  close.  We 
must  content  ourselves  with  one  or  two  in- 
stances of  his  conduct  during  his  command 
in  the  west/  which  seem  to  us  wholly  to  dis- 
prove the  view  of  his  character  taken  bv 
Lord  Macatday,  and  to  remove  the  dark 
stains  which  Sir  Walter  Scott  supposed  to 
have  existed. 

Li  the  early  part  of  the  year  1679,  Clav- 
erhouse was  stationed  at  Dumfries.  Not 
Wellington  himself  could  be  more  sedulous 
in  suppressing  outrage  and  maintaining  dis- 
cipline amongst  his  troops  than  we  find  this 
"  chief  of  Tophet "  to  have  been. 

On  the  6th  of  January  he  thus  writes  to 
the  commander-in-chief: — 

"  On  Saturday  night  when  I  came  back  here, 
tho  sergeant  who  commands  tlie  dragoons  in  the 
castle  came  to  me  ;  and  while  he  was  here,  they 
came  mid  told  me  there  was  a  horse  killed  just 
by  upon  tho  street,  hy  a  shot  from  the  castle.  I 
went  immediately  onu  examined  tho  guard,  who 
denied  point-blank  that  there  had  been  any  shot 
from  thence.  I  went  and  heard  the  bailie  take 
depositions  of  men  that  were  looking  on,  who 
deelared  upon  oath  that  they  saw  the  shot 
from  the  guanl-hall,  and  the  horse  immediately 
fall.  I  caused  also  search  for  the  ballet  in  the 
horse's  head,  whicli  was  found  to  be  of  their  cal- 
ibre. After  that  I  found  it  so  clear,  I  caused 
seize  upon  him  who  was  ordered  by  the  sergeant 
in  his  absence  to  command  the  guard,  and  keep 
him  prisoner  till  ho  find  out  the  man,  which  I 
suppose  will  l>o  found  himself.  His  name  is 
James  Ramsay,  an  Angus-man,  who  has  former- 
ly been  a  lieutenant  of  horse,  as  I  am  informod. 
It  is  an  ugly  business ;  for,  besides  the  wrong 
tho  poor  man  has  got  in  losing  his  horse,  it  is 
extremely  against  military  discipline  to  fire  out 
of  a  guard.  1  have  appointed  the  poor  man  to  be 
here  to-morrow ,  and  bring  with  him  some  neighbors 
to  declare  the  worth  of  the  horse ;  and  have  assured 
him  to  satisfg  him,  if  the  captain,  who  is  to  be  here 
also  to-morrow,  refuse  to  do  it.*** 

Again,  he  hears  complaints  that,  before 
his  command  had  commenced,  some  of  the 
dragoons  had  taken  free  quarters  in  tho  neigh- 
borhood of  Moffat ;  this,  he  remarks,  was  no 
charge  against  him,  as  the  facts  had  occurred 
before  ho  came  into  that  part  of  the  cotmtry, 
but  he  immediately  institutes  an  inquiry. 
"I  begged  them,  "  he  says,  "to  forbear  til 

*  Kapler's  Memoirs  ofDuttdee, 
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the  captian  and  I  should  come  there,  tphm 
they  Mould  he  redressed  in  every  thing. 
Your  lordship  will  be  pleased  not  to  take  any 
notice  of  this  till  I  have  informed  myself  up- 
on the  place."  *  It  is  a  curious  illustration 
of  the  perversion  of  langtiagc  and  of  diver- 
sity of  character,  that  at  the  very  time  when 
that "  worthy  gentleman,"  Hackston  of  Rath- 
illet,  inspired  by  "  zeal  for  the  cause  of  God,' 
was  butchering  the  Archbishop  on  Magus 
Muir,  "Bloody  Claver'se  "  was  delaying  the 
march  of  his  prisoners  in  consideration  of  the 
illness  of  one  of  them,  a  conventicle  preacher 
of  the  name  of  Irwin.  He  thus  writes  to  tho 
commander-in-chief  in  the  21st  April,  1679 : 
— "  I  was  coing  to  have  sent  in  the  other 
prisoners,  out  amongst  them  there  is  one 
Mr.  Francis  Irwin,  an  old  infirm  man,  who  is 
extremely  troubled  with  the  gravel,  so  that  I 
will  be  fofoed  to  delay  for  five  or  six  days." 
He  again  apologizes  for  the  delay,  on  the 
same  grounu,  on  the  6th  of  May,  three  days 
after  the  murder  of  the  Archbishop.  Tms 
man,  so  considerate  of  the  sufferings  of  his 
prisoners.  Lord  Macaulay  would  fain  have  his 
readers  believe  to  have  been  a  "  chief  of 
Tophet,  of  violent  temper  and  of  obdurate 
hearts*  The  kindliness  of  his  disposition 
breaks  out  repeatedly  in  his  correspondence. 
With  the  murder  of  Magus  Muir,  the  slaugh- 
ter of  Drumclog,  and  the  hi^h  ^llows  and 
new  ropes  of  Bothwell  fresh  in  ms  memory, 
he  can  yet  write, — "  I  am  sorry  to  see  a  man 
die,  even  a  Whig,  as  any  of  themselves ;  but 
when  one  dies  justly,  and  for  his  own  faults, 
and  may  save  a  hundred  to  Jail  in  the  like,  1 
have  no  scruple.^ 
Again,  in  1682,  he  writes — 

"  Tho  first  thine  I  mind  to  do,  is  to  fall  to 
work  with  all  that Tmvc  been  in  the  rebellion,  or 
accessory  thereto  by  giving  men,  money,  or  arms; 
and  next,  resetters ;  and  after  that,  licld  conven- 
ticles. For  what  remains  of  the  laws  against 
the  fanatics,  I  will  threaten  much,  but  forbear  severe 
execution  for  a  whilo ;  for  fear  people  should  grow 
desperate,  and  increase  too  much  tho  number  of 
00  r  enemies." 

On  the  1st  of  March,  1682,  commenting  up- 
on what  was  occurring  in  other  parts  of  the 
cotmtry,  he  says — 

"  The  way  that  I  see  taken  in  otlier  places  is 
to  put  laws  severely  against  great  and  small  in 
execution,  which  is  very  just ;  but  what  effects 
does  that  produce  but  to  exasperate  and  alienate  the 
hearts  of  the  people  f  For  it  renders  three  desper- 
ate where  it  gams  one ;  and  your  lordship  knows 
that  in  the  greatest  crimes  it  is  thought  iciscst  to 
pardon  the  multitude  and  punish  the  ringleaders, 
where  the  number  of  tho  guilty  is  great,  ns  ia 
this  case  of  whole  countries.  Wherefore  I  have 
taken  another  course  here."  t 


«  Kapler,  122. 


t  Ibid.  180. 
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Writing  at  the  end  of  the  same  year,  and 
giving  an  account  of  his  stewardship  to  the 
Privy  Council,  he  thus  reports  the  success  of 
just  and  merciM  experiment : — 

"  It  may  now  be  said  that  Galloway  is  not  only 
as  peaccablcjbut  as  regular  as  any  part  of  the  coan- 
trv  on  this  side  Tay.  And  the  rebels  are  reduced 
mthoutblood,  and  the  country  bronghtto  obedience 
and  conformity  to  the  Church  government  with- 
cut  severity  or  extortion ;  few  heritors  he'm^  fined, 
and  that  bat  gently,  and  under  that  none  is  or  are 
to  bo  fined  but  two  or  three  in  a  parish ;  and  the 
authority  of  the  Charcli  is  restored  in  ttiat  coun- 
try, and  the  ministers  in  safety.  If  there  were 
bunds  once  taken  of  tliem  for  regularity  here- 
after, and  some  few  were  put  in  garrison,  which 
may  all  be  done  in  a  few  months,  that  country 
may  be  secure  a  long  time  both  to  King  and 
Oiurch."* 

The  biographer  of  Locheil  has  !k  passage 
which  it  would  have  been  well  if  Lord  Mac- 
aulay  had  considered  before  hazarding  the 
charge  of  profanitv  against  Claverhouse. 
Speaking  of  the  high  sense  of  honor  and  fi- 
delity to  his  word  by  which  Dundee  was  dis- 
tingiushed,  he  says — 

That  it  proceeded  fh>m  a  principle  of  religion, 
whereof  ho  was  strictly  obSservant ;  for  besides 
family  worship,  performed  reiplarly  evening 
and  rooming  in  his  bouse,  he  retu^  to  his  closet 
at  certain  hours,  and  employed  himself  in  that 
dutv.  This  I  affirm  upon  the  testimony  of  sev- 
eral that  lived  in  his  neighborhood  in  Edmburgh, 
where  his  office  of  privy  councillor  often  obliged 
him  to  be ;  and  particularly  from  a  Presbyterian 
lady  who  lived  long  in  the  story  or  house  im- 
mediately below  bis  lordship's,  and  who  was 
otherways  so  rigid  in  her  opinions,  that  she  conld 
not  l>elieve  a  g(K>d  thing  of  any  person  of  his  per- 
suasion till  his  conduct  rectifieabcr  mistake  . . . 
His  lord&hip  continued  the  some  course  in  the 
army ;  and  though  somewhat  warm  upon  occa- 
sions in  his  temper,  yet  he  never  was  heard  to 
swear."t 

The  same  writer  thus  sums  np  the  charac- 
ter of  Dundee  :— 

"  lie  seemed  formed  by  Heaven  for  groat  un- 
dertakings, and  was,  in  an  eminent  degree,  pos- 

(      *  Nnpier,  136. 

t  Mtmoirs  of  Locheilf  278, 279.  It  is  a  remark- 
able confinnation  of  this  somewhat  peculiar  clmr- 
nctcri«*tic  of  Claverhouse,  that  Crookshank,  who 
records  the  oaths  of  Westerraw,  Losig,  and  others, 
with  peculiar  oiMto,  never  at  far  we  nave  obswved, 
attributes  such  ejipreisians  to  Claverhouse. 
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sessed  of  all  those  qualities  that  accomplish  die 

Stntleman,  the  statesman,  and  the  soldier.  .  •  • 
e  was,  in  his  private  life,  rather  parsimonious 
than  profuse,  and  observed  an  exact  economy  in 
his  family.  But  iu  the  king's  service  he  wmm 
liberal  and  generous  to  every  person,  but  hiai- 
self,  and  freely  bestowed  his  own  money  in  baj* 
ing  provisions  to  his  army :  and  to  sum  up  hie 
character  in  two  words,  he  was  a  good  CkrUtiam^ 
an  indulgent  husband,  an  accomplished  gentUmam, 
an  honest  statesman,  and  a  brave  soldier."  * 

Such  is  the  portrait  of  Dundee,  paint- 
ed by  the  grandson  and  biographer  of  the 
heroic  Cameron  of  Locheil,  '*  the  Ulysaea  of 
the  Highlands,*'  f  ^  writer  cotemporary  with. 
Wodrow,  I  and  to  whom  Lord  Macaiilaj 
makes  frequent  reference.  How  happens  it 
that  he  has  overlooked  the  testimony  of  what 
he  himself  justly  calls  these  "  singularly  in- 
teresting memoirs"  ?  { 

We  are  compelled,  by  want  of  further  space, 
to  terminate  our  remarVs.  We  quit  the  sub- 
ject with  regret.  The  character  of  Dundee 
IS  one  over  which  we  would  fain  linger. 

In  days  notorious  for  profligacy  there  was 
no  stain  on  his  domestic  monmty — in  an  age 
infamous  for  the  almost  universal  treachery 
of  its  public  men,  his  fideli^  was  pure  and 
inviolate.  His  worst  enemies  have  never 
denied  him  the  possession  of  the  most  un- 
daunted courage,  and  military  genius  <^  the 
highest  order.  He  was  generous,  brave,  and 
gentle,  — a  cavalier ''  sans  peur  et  sans  re* 
proche ; "  and  as  long  as  the  summer  sun 
shall  pour  his  evening  ray  though  the  danc* 
ing  biroh-treea  and  tnick  copsewood  down 
to  those  dark  pools  where  the  clear  brown 
waters  of  the  Qarry  whirl  in  deep  eddies 
rotmd  the  footstool  of  Ben  Vrackie,  so  lon^ 
will  ever^  noble  heart  swell  at  the  recollec- 
tion of  mm  whose  spirit  fled,  with  his  fold- 
ing beam,  as  he  set  on  the  last  victory  of 
"Ian  dhu  nan  Cath," — of  him  who  died 
the  death  which  the  God  of  Battles  reserree 
for  his  best  and  most  favored  sons,  alike 
on  sea  or  mountain,  on  the  blue  wave  of 
Tra£iljgar,  or  the  purple  heather  of  Killie> 
orankie. 

«  Memoirs  ofLocheU^  378-^0. 

t  Mac.  iii.  821. 

X  Wodrow's  History  was  published  in  1722.  The 
Memoirs  of  Locheil  were  written  some  time  befive 
1737.  The  exact  date  cannot  be  ascertained.  See 
preface,  p.  xlix. 

i  Mac.  iii.  82L 
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From  The  National  Magsdne. 
"LITTLE  MRS.  HAYNE3." 
BY  MARGARET  TERNE. 

It  was  an  eventful  era  in  my  young  life, 
irhen  my  father  announced  his  intention 
of  rentinc  the  light,  airy,  southern  chamber 
of  our  old  brown  house,  to  a  young  portrait- 
painter,  who  was  about  becoming  a  resident 
m  our  Tillage  during  a  few  weeks  of  the 
summer.  Never  before  had  an  event  so, 
stirring  and  exciting  in  its  tendency  broken 
over  the  monotony  of  my  existence.  Never 
before  had  my  childish  imagination  been  fur- 
nished with  so  ^-ide  a  field  of  action,  or  my 
little  heart  throbbed  and  palpitated  with  such 
a  strange  mixture  of  wonder  and  delight. 
A  portrait-painter  under  our  own  brown  roof, 
within  the  walls  of  my  own  home ! — ^what  a 
Tare  chance  for  my  inquisitive  eyes  to  draw 
in  a  new  fund  of  knowledge !  What  an  ob- 
ject of  envy  I  should  be  to  my  little  mates, 
and  how  daintily  would  I  mete  out  to  them 
what  I  leamed'D*om  day  to  day  of  the  won- 
drous man  of  the  wondrous  employment  I 

I  had  heard  of  portrait-painters  before,  it 
is  true,  but  only  as  I  had  heard  and  read  of 
faiiics  in  my  little  story-books,  or  listened  to 
my  father  as  he  talked  of  kings  and  court- 
iers in  the  great  world  afar  oE,  Upon  our 
parlor  walls  from  my  earliest  remembrance 
nad  hung  portraits  of  my  grandfathers  and 
erandmothcrs,  but  I  had  no  idea  how  their 
faces  came  stamped  upon  the  dark  canvass, 
or  when  or  by  wnom  tneir  shadows  had  been 
fixed  within  the  heavy  gilt  firames.  Like 
the  trees  that  waved  by  the  door,  and  the  li- 
lacs that  blossomed  every  year  by  the  old 
.gate,  they  had  to  me  always  been  so. 

But  now  my  eyes  were  to  rest  upon  the 
face  of  one  whose  existence  had  been  Hke  a 
mith,  a  fable !  What  a  wonderful  personage 
he  would  be !  What  a  dark  visage  he  womd 
boast,  and  what  a  monstrous  giant-like  form ! 
How  entirely  unlike  every  person  that  I  had 
ever  seen  or  known,  would  be  this  portrait- 
painter. 

While  these  speculations  were  at  their 
height  in  my  busy  brain,  the  hero  made  his 
appearance,  scattering  them  mercilessly  to 
the  four  winds.  Thm  was  nothing  giant- 
like in  the  lithe,  graceful  figure  that  sprang 
from  the  village  coach,  or  dark  in  the  pleas- 
ant, boyish  face,  shaded  by  soft  masses  of 
brown  hair,  and  lit  up  by  a  merry  pair  of 
blue  eyes,  running  over  with  mirth  and  mis- 
-ohieL  ^8  name,  too,  quite  like  the  sener- 
aiity  of  names,  had  nothing  wondenul  or 
atriking  by  which  to  characterise  it.  He 
was  simply  Frank  Haynes,  nothing  more  or 
less,  and  when,  with  a  pleasant,  easy  grace, 
lie  sought  to  win  my  chflclJBh  favor,  I  should 
have  been  quite  at  home,  had  not  the  stun- 
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ning  knowledge  of  his  aft  overpowered  me. 
It  was  a  strange  freak  for  a  child  of  ten  sum- 
mers, but  somehow  it  crept  into  my  baby- 
brain  that  I  must  not  like  him,  although  the 
while,  in  spite  of  mysdf,  a  preference  for  his 
opinions,  ways  and  looks,  grew  up  strong 
within  me.  If  he  spoke  to  me  when  any 
one  wa«  observing  him,  I  was  silent  and 
shrai^  away  from  him  timidly,  but  when 
we  were  alone,  I  chatted  and  chirruped  like 
ayotmgrobm.  I  think  he  must  have  no- 
ticed this,  and  from  it  taken  into  his  head 
the  boyish  idea  of  teasing  me.  To  him,  he 
said,  I  was  little  Phebe  Lester  no  longer,  now 
that  he  knew  how  much  I  cared  for  him. 
For  the  future  he  should  call  me  Mrs. 
Haynes — ^little  Mrs.  Haynes,  and  should  be 
very  angry  if  everybody  in  the  house  did 
not  follow  his  example.  I  must  not  over 
have  any  little  beaux  among  the  schoolboys 
now  that  my  name  was  changed ;  but  I  must 
be  prim  and  proper  like  any  married  wo- 
man who  was  mitmul  to  her  husband. 

"  Would  I  agree  to  this  P  "  he  asked. 

I  glanced  up  from  the  hem  of  my  white 
musUn  apron,  which  I  had  been  twisting 
about  my  fingers,  to  meet  my  mother's  eye 
fixed  laughingly  upon  my  face.  In  a  mo- 
ment my  ups  were  closed  resolutely,  while 
he,  seeing  at  once  the  cause  of  my  silence, 
reached  out  of  the  window  and  plucked  a 
rose  from  a  running  vine,  that  crept  nearly 
to  the  mossy  eaves. 

"  Little  Mrs.  Haynes  must  wear  the  rose," 
he  said.  "  It  would  never  do  for  her  to  toss 
her  head  and  throw  his  gifts  carelessly  by. 
All  married  women  wore  flowers  which  their 
husbands  gave  them.  Would  I  wear  the 
rose?" 

I  glanced  about  the  room  again.  My 
mother  was  nowhere  to  be  seen,  and  so  I 
said  Uiat  I  would  wear  it  if  he  wanted  mo  to. 

**  And  would  I  eonsent  to  be  called  littk) 
Mrs.  Haynes?" 

"  Yes,  I  would  consent." 

"  Then  it  was  all  right  He  would  never 
look  about  for  a  wife,  nor  I  should  never 
look  about  for  a  husband.  We  were  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Haynes.    Did  that  suit  me  P  " 

"Oh,  veB,that  suited  me!  I  liked  that ! " 

**  Well,  then,  he  should  have  to  buy  me  a 
little  gold  ring  to  wear  upon  my  third  finger, 
to  let  folks  know  that  some  one  owned  me." 

"  No  I  didn't  want  a  ring!  " 

"Tut,  tut,  tut!  That  would  never  do. 
People  who  were  ensaged  to  be  manied  al- 
ways gave  9uch  pledges.  He  should  speak 
tO'fauer  about  it,  so  that  it  would  be  aU 
right.  If  he  was  wiUiog,  would  I  wear  the 
ring?" 

«  No,  I  didn't  like  rings ! " 

"  Wouhln't  I  like  a  ring  that  he  would 
buy?" 
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"  No — ^I  wouldn't  like  a  ring  at  any  rate." 

During  his  stay,  which  was  protracted  to 
months  instead  of  weeks,  he  stroTe  in  erery 
way  to  change  my  determination  ahout  the 
engagement  ring  as  he  termed  it.  I  was  in- 
exorable. A  ring  I  would  not  wear.  Not 
even  when  he  made  ready  for  his  departure, 
and  told  me  that  in  a  few  weeks  he  should 
be  thousands  of  miles  away  from  me,  nor 
when  he  piled  up  before  me  pictures  that  he 
had  drawn  at  his  leisure,  during  the  long 
summer  hours  that  hung  heavily  upon  his 
hands,  would  I  revoke  my  decision.  I  would 
take  the  finely  executed  drawings,  the  pret- 
tily framed  portrait  of  himself,  Intt  I  would 
have  no  rings. 

At  last  he  went  away  from  us.  I  shall 
never  forget  the  morning,  or  how  cold,  dull, 
and  cheerless  it  seemed  to  me.  How  dreary 
and  desolate  every  thing  looked  because  he 
was  going  away.  It  was  no  every-day  grief 
that  bore  down  upon  my  young  heart,  no 
childish  promise  that  assured  nim,  as  he 
kissed  my  quivering  lips,  that  I  would  never 
forget  liim,  and  that  I  would  always  be  his 
little  Mrs.  Haynes. 

"  Would  I  write  to  him  and  sign  that 
name?" 

"  Yes,  I  would." 

"  I  was  a  good  girl,  then,  and  he  would 
never  fox^et  me.    Good-by ! " 

"  Good-by ! "  My  voice  trembled  and 
fluttered  upon  the  words.  In  my  short  life 
they  were  the  hardest  I  had  found  to  speak. 

During  the  next  two  years  no  lady-love 
could  have  been  more  faithful  to  her  absent 
knight  than  was  I  to  Frank  Ha3me8.  The 
brightest  moments  of  my  lif)9  circled  about 
the  reception  of  his  letters,  the  greatest  joy 
of  life  was  in  answering  them.  Among  my 
schoolmates  I  had  no  childish  love,  no  juve- 
niles to  wait  upon  me  to  sleigh-rides  and 
parties,  that  the  children  in  the  neighbor- 
nood  delighted  in.  If  I  could  not  go  and 
come  alone,  I  woidd  remain  at  home,  what- 
ever might  be  the  inducements  offered  to 
tempt  me  from  my  unswerving  course.  I 
was  little  Mrs.  liaynes,  and  little  Mrs. 
Haynes  I  was  bent  upon  remaininj^. 

But  while  I  was  in  the  very  midst  of  my 
heroic  devotion,  a  terrible  rumor  reached  mv 
ears,  a  rumor  that  Frank  Haynes,  my  self- 
appointed  lord  and  master,  was  engaged  to 
a  young  and  beautifbl  lady  in  the  oitv.  It 
was  a  dreadful  blow  to  my  precocious  nones 
and  plans,  though  for  a  long  while  I  battled 
against  crediting  the  report.  Hadn't  Fnuik 
told  me  that  he  would  never  look  about  for 
a  wife  P  that  /  was  the  only  little  ladj  who 
should  boar  his  name  ?  Didn't  he  write  me 
regularly  every  fortnight,  commencing  his 
letters  *'  Dear  little  Mrs.  Havnes,"  and  tell- 
ing me  to  be  faithful  to  him  r    And— «nd — 


would  he  do  this  if  he  was  engaged  P  No, 
not  a  bit  of  it !  Some  one  had  maliciously 
lied  about  him,  had  manufactured  the  story 
from  their  own  wicked  imagination.  I 
would  not  believe  it,  though  the  whole  worid 
stood  up  before  me  and  testified  to  its  truth. 

As  if  to  reward  me  for  my  faith,  and  set 
my  prejudiced  little  mind  to  rights,  the  next 
coacn  set  Frank  down  at  our  door.  He 
thought  he  must  come  and  see  his  little  wife 
once  more,  he  said,  as  I  went  timidly  forwaizd 
to  meet  him,  though  he  thought  it  very  bad 
taste  in  me  to  grow  at  such  a  rapid  rate. 
He  was  afraid  I'd  grow  out  of  my  engage- 
ment ;  he  should  have  to  put  a  loaf  of  not 
bread  upon  my  head  to  keep  me  within 
bounds.  We  liad  been  engaged  two  years ; 
I  was  twelve  years  old,  and  a  head  taller 
than  I  was  at  ten.  He  was  going  to  Europe 
to  stay  three  or  four  years ;  what  would  I 
be  when  he  returned  ?  He  did  not  dare  to 
think.  He  believed  I  would  be  as  tall  as  he 
was  by  that  time.*    Wouldn't  I  ? 

"  I  hoped  so,"  I  answered,  tartly,  thtnktiy 
the  while  of  the  story  of  his  engagement. 

"  Whew !  You  are  taking  on  the  airs  of  a 
fine  young  lady  already,  my  little  Phebe,* 
he  answered,  laughing  heartily.  "Yoa 
wouldn't  give  me  one  of  your  brown  curb 
to-day,  if  my  heart  should  break  for  it ;  %ould 
you?" 

"  No,  I  have  n<me  to  spare.** 

"Not  one?" 

«  No." 

"Why?" 

« 'Cause—  " 

"  'Cause  what  ?  " 

"  Because  she  has  heard  strange  reports 
of  ^'ou,  Frank,"  broke  in  my  mother,  mis- 
chievously. "  She  hasn't  an^r  idea  of  letting 
you  rob  ner  of  her  curls  wmle  she  doubts 
your  sincere  allegiance  to  her.  She  is  a  lady 
of  spirit,  you  see." 

"  On  my  faith,  she  is ! "  he  exclaimed 
gaily,  fixing  his  blue  eyes  upon  my  face. 
"  And  I  trow  I'm  in  love  with  her  for  iU 
Never  mind  reports,  my  little  lady." 

I  answered  only  by  a  curl  of  my  lips,  yrbSim 
he  reached  out  his  hand  to  draw  me  to  a  seat 
upon  his  knee. 

"  No,  I  won't  sit  there ! "  I  cried,  pnshinr 
away  his  hand,  while  the  tears,  which  had 
been  crowding  their  way  into  my  eyes,  gave 
a  sudden  dash  down  my  burmng  cheeks.  FH 
never  sit  there  again,  never! '' 

"  My  dear  KtUe  Phebe ! " 

There  was  a  real  pathos  in  hisridi,  manly 
voice,  a  ouick,  penetrating,  suiprised  look  ia 
his  clear  blue  eyes  as  he  uttered  these  words, 
followed  by  a  rapid,  wondering  expression  of 
tenderness,  as  he  r^eated  them. 

"My  dear  little  Phebe  I  May  God  bless 
you!*^ 
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I  stole  quietly  away  from  him  out  of  the 
bouse,  with  that  fervent  benediction  lying 
fresh  and  deep  upon  my  childish  heart,  and 
threw  myself  down  in  the  shade  of  the  old  or- 
chard trees,  and  sobbed  out  the  heaviness 
that  pressed  upon  my  spirits.  For  hours  I 
lay  there  in  the  mellow  September  sunshine, 
brooding  over  the  little  romance  that  had  so 
silently  and  strangely  grown  into  the  woof 
of  my  almost  baby  life.  I  wept  before  my 
time  for  the  delicious  griefs  that  forever 
ding  to  a  sweet,  conscious  womanhood. 

When  I  returned  to  the  house  Frank  had 
taken  his  leave,  but  in  my  little  work-basket 
he  left  a  small  pearl  box,  which  contained  a 
plain  gold  ring!  Did  I  wear  it?  Are  you 
a  woman,  reader,  and  ask  it  P 

"  Phebe,  Phebe !  mother  says,  come  down- 
stairs !  There  is  a  gentleman  in  the  parlor 
who  wishes  to  see  you." 

The  words  broke  harshly  into  my  pleasant 
dreams,  which  I  had  been  weaving  all  the 
long  golden  July  afternoon,  in  the  unbroken 
stilmess  of  my  little  chamber.  At  my  feet, 
upon  the  carpet,  with  its  leaves  rumpled  and 
crushed,  lay  my  neglected  Virgil  m  close 
proximity  to  a  huge  Latin  dictionarjr,  while 
upon  my  lap,  in  a  wrinkled  condition,  my 
sewing  was  lying,  with  the  needle  hanging 
by  a  long  line  of  thread,  nearly  to  the  floor, 
.  as  if  escaped  luckily  from  a  round  of  mo- 
notonous hemming,  which,  as  yet,  boasted 
but  two  or  three  stitches  at  its  commence- 
ment. 

"  ^Vho  can  it  be  that  wishes  to  see  me !  " 
I  exclaimed,  rising  hastily  and  calling  after 
my  little  six-year-old  brother.  **  Who  is  it, 
Charlie?" 

** Don't  know;  it's  somebody.  Mother 
says  come  down." 

•*  Who  can  it  be  ?  "  An  hour  since  I  had 
seen  a  gentleman  with  a  heavily  bearded 
face  come  up  the  walk,  but  I  was  too  busy 
with  my  dreams  to  notice  him  very  particu- 
larly. Still  as  I  recalled  his  face  ana  figure, 
and  his  quick  springing  step,  there  seemed 
something  strangely  familiar  in  them.  Who 
could  it  be  ?  My  heart  beat  rapidly.  Surely 
I  had  seen  that  face  and  form  before,  and  a 
name  that  was  singularly  dear  to  me  trem- 
bled upon  my  lips—"  Frank  Haynes !  " 

But  I  could  not  go  down  to  meet  him, 
though  I  was  summoned  a  thousand  times. 
I  did  not  wish  to  see  him ;  why  should  I  ? 
There  was  no  occasion  for  it.  I  was  not  the 
foolish  little  girl  of  twelve  summers  that  he 
had  left  five  years  ago  in  short  frocks  and 
curls,  but  a  full-grown  woman  instead.  No, 
I  was  not  the  same.  I  would  not  go  down. 
Besides,  a  sudden  headache  was  nearly  blind- 
ing me.  Mother  could  not  ask  it  of  me  when 
I  was  hardly  able  to  sit  up.    But  what  would 


he  think  ?  Would  he  care  P  Would  he  still 
remember,  tenderly,  the  little  Mrs.  Haynes 
of  five  years  ago  ? 

Little !  I  repeated  the  word  as  I  stood 
before  the  long  mirror,  which  gave  back  to 
me  an  accurate  picture  of  myself.  A  slen- 
der, passable  form  ;  a  dark,  clear  complex- 
ion ;  large  gray  eyes ;  a  mouth  whose  red- 
ness, seemed  to  have  robbed  my  cheeks  of 
their  color ;  white  teeth ;  a  forehead  broad, 
but  not  high ;  large,  heavy  braids  of  chest- 
nut-brown nair,  was  the  likeness  framed  be- 
fore my  eyes.  I  turned  away  with  a  sigh, 
and  glanced  down  to  my  hand.  Upon  the 
third  finger  of  the  left  was  a  plain  ^old  cir- 
clet. The  hot  blood  rushed  up  mto  mj 
cheeks  as  I  looked  at  it.  I  would  wear  it 
no  longer.  Me  should  never  know  that  I 
had  worn  it  at  all.  Just  then  my  brother 
came  again  to  the  door  of  my  room,  crying 
out  a  new  message. 

"  Mother  says  little  Mrs.  Haynes  is  wanted 
down-stairs."       * 

**I  have  a  terrible  headache,  Charlie* 
Please  tell  mother  so;"  and  I  sank  down 
upon  a  chair  close  by  the  window,  and  leaned 
my  head  upon  a  choir-handle. 

"Dear,  dear!  if  they  woidd  but  forget 
me ! "  I  murmured  to  myself,  as  the  hum  of 
their  conversation  came  clearly  to  my  ears. 
An  hour  passed  away,  and  I  heard  a  epund 
of  voices  m  the  hall,  then  steps  in  the  walk 
below.  I  did  not  glance  eagerly  from  the 
window,  or  peer  carefully  from  the  half- 
dosed  shutters,  but  clasped  my  hands  tightly 
over  my  eyes  till  the  sound  of  footsteps  died 
away  in  the  distance,  then  I  crept  stealthily 
down-stairs  and  stepped  softly  into  the  silent 

Eorlor,  where  so  lately  he  had  been.  I  wai 
alf  across  the  room  before  I  noticed  that  I 
was  not  alone,  and  then,  before  I  could  make 
a  hasty  retreat,  a  ^lad,  merry  voice,  rich 
with  its  ffolden  music,  exclaimed :  "  My  own 
dear  litUe  Mrs.  Haynes,  as  I. live!  How 
happy  I  am  to  see  you ! "  and  a  hand  clasped 
mine  tightly,  while  a  pair  of  bearded  lips 
were  bent  down  to  mine.  I  drew  my  h^id 
bock  haughtily.  I  was  a  little  child  no  longer. 
I  would  not  accept,  even  from  him,  the  ca« 
resses  that  he  had  bestowed  upon  me  five 
years  before. 

"Ah,  Mr.  Haynes,"  I  said,  bowing  in  a 
dignified  way,  "1  am  pleased  to  see  you." 
My  manner  chilled  at  once  his  warm,  ge- 
nial nature.  Stepping  backward  from  me 
and  releasing  my  hand,  he  said  with  a  curl 
of  his  finely  cut  lips,  "  Your  pardon,  Miss 
Lester,  I  had  quite  forgotten  that  you  had 
grown  to  be  a  fine  lady ! " 

I  bowed  him  back  a  reply,  flashing  a  qmck« 
impetuous  glance  upon  mm,  as  I  did  so. 
But  there  was  no  pleasantry  attempted  oa 
hif  part,  and  when  my  mother  entered  the 
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voom  a  few  moments  after,  and  referred, 
laughingly,  to  our  old  engagement,  he  an- 
swered her  in  a  few  evasive  words,  as  though 
the  subject  was  not  an  agreeable  one  to  him. 

Affairs  had  taken  an  unhappy  tum^  but  it 
was  too  late  to  remedy  them,  and  day  after 
day  passed  away,  leaving  Mr.  Haynes  as 
cold  and  distant  as  he  had  been  &om  the  mo- 
m^t  I  first  repulsed  him.  I  would  have  given 
worlds  to  have  recalled  my  unlucky  words, 
yet,  since  they  were  spoken,  I  would  not  un- 
bend a  moment  from  my  calm,  cool  dignity, 
though  I  was  as  miserable  and  wretched  as  I 
could  well  be,  and  knew  that  Mr.  Haynes 
shared  my  wretchedness. 

All  the  time  that  I  could  spend  in  my 
chamber,  without  being  absolutely  rude,  was 
passed  there,  till  my  strange,  unusual  ap- 
pearance was  noticed  by  my  father  and  mo- 
ther, and  my  mood  commented  freely  upon 
before  our  guest. 

"  You  appear  so  strangely,  Phebe,"  said 
my  mother  one  morning,  •'*  I  really  do  not 
know  how  to  understand  you.  I*m  afraid 
that  Mr.  Haynes  will  think  you  are  not 
pleased  to  see  him.  Every  chance  that  oc- 
curs you  resolutely  avoid  mm,  as  though  he 
was  the  veriest  monster,  instead  of  a  dear 
friend.    What  is  the  matter  P  " 

"Nothinff.  The  strangeness  of  my  ap- 
pearance is  but  a  reflection.  I  cannot  help  it 
Mr.  Haynes  hates  and  despises  me  now,^  I 
said,  burying  my  tearful  eyes  in  my  hands. 

"  Phebe  I  ^ 

My  mother's  voice  was  stem  and  reproach- 
ful, but  I  did  not  heed  it. 

**Ho  does  hate  me,  mother  1  hates  me 
with—'' 

"  Your  pardon,  little  Phebe — ^Miss  Lester, 
but  he  docs  not ! "  broke  in  the  clear,  rich 
voice  of  Mr.  Haynes.    "Of  all  persons  in 


the  world — **  He  paused,  and  in  a  moment 
more  I  heard  my  mother  step  lightly  firom 
the  room. 

« I  am  not  cold,  haughty,  and  proud,"  I 
said  excitedly,  looking  up  into  nis  £ice, 
"  and  I  do  like  you  just  as  well — as  well — ^ 

"  What,  little  Phebe  P  "  he  asked,  eagerly, 
a  quick  expression  of  joy  lighting  up  fait 
blue  eyes. 

"  As  well  as  ever  I  did ! "  I  faltered. 

"And  how  well  is  thatP  So  well  tliat 
during  all  these  weary  years  you  have  not 
cherished  a  dream  of  the  future  that  did  not 
encircle  me?  So  well  that  every  strongs, 
passionate  hope  of  your  womanly  nature  has 
reached  out  constantly  to  me  P  As  weU  as  I 
have  liked,  ay,  lovtd  you— till  every  pulse 
of  your  heart  beats  for  me  P  As  well  as  thiB, 
Phebe  P  " 

I  covered  my  face  that  he  might  not  read 
the  whole  expression  of  my  love  in  my  tell- 
tale eyes,  and  be  shocked  that  it  had  grown 
to  be  so  near  a  wild,  passionate  idolatry. 

"  Will  you  become  Mrs.  Haynes  in  truth, 
in  earnest,  Phebe  P  **  he  asked,  drawing  me 
to  my  old  seat  upon  his  knee. 

"  Yes ! " 

**  And  will  at  last  wear  the  ring  P  ** 

I  held  up  my  finger  before  his  eyes. 

**  My  own  darling  little  wifis !  at  last  my 
little  Mrs.  Haynes,  in  good  faith ! "  he  ex- 
daimed,  covenng  my  Hps  with  kisses. 

That  night  there  were  sly  looks  and  glances 
cast  towards  me  at  every  turn,  and  at  the 
supper-table  my  father  ouite  forgot  himself, 
and  called  me  "  little  Mrs.  Haynes"  again. 

Header,  I  have  been  a  happy  wife  for  some 
three  blessed,  sunshiny  years,  and,  as  yoa 
may  have  already  conjectured,  "  my  name  it 
Eayneil" 


! 


■ 
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A  Novel  Wbather  Ikdicatob. — ^In  sev- 
eral large  farm-hoases  in  LftDcoshire  they  use 
the  following  as  a  wenther  indicator.  A  leech 
is  pot  into  a  clear  glass  bottle  full  of  water,  the 
latter  being  renewed  every  second  day.  If  the 
day  is  to  be  wet,  the  leech  lies  close  at  tho  bot- 
tom of  tho  bottle;  if  tho  day  is  to  be  showery,  it 
Occupies  a  place  about  the  centre  (upward)  of 
the  bottle ;  but  if  the  day  is  to  be  fine,  the  creep- 


ing thing  lies  on  the  surface  of  the  water.  A 
gentleman  in  this  town  informs  me  that  he  has 
tried  this  for  the  last  seven  months,  and  found 
it  accurately  correct :  ten  times  more  so,  he  savs, 
than  any  glass,  patent  or  otherwise.  Is  this 
thing  known  and  used  elsewhere  ^  It  is,  I  thiak, 
worth  a  Note,  as  I  have  never  heard  of  soch  an 
indicator  before. 

Liverpool.  8.  Rkdm  OXD 

— Notes  and  Qmeries. 
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From  the  Dablin  University  Magazine. 
THE    INKOKMEB. 

CHAPTER  I. 
PBOOT  CBOSS. 

On    the  borders  of  Leitrim    stood    the 
lonely  hamlet  of  Dring  —  a  group  of  fifteen 
houses  lying  in  a  vaHey  overhung  b^  steep 
rocks.    Picturesque  from  it  extreme  wildness, 
the  surrounding  country  was  bare  and  uncul- 
tivated.   Here  and  there  soats  might  be  seen 
browsing  on  die  rug^d  heights,  or  mayhap 
a  few  stunted  cows,  with  rough  coats,  seeking 
food  among  the  heather,  herded  b^  a  sun- 
burnt child  scarcely  past  the  age  of  infancy. 
No  ornamental  seat  was  within  miles  of  that 
deserted  spot.    From  no  point,  however  ele 
vated,  could  the  eye  detect  a  nngle  belt- 
of  plantation.    The  priest's  house  lay  apart 
from  the  hamlet,  a  long,  low,  thatched  build- 
ing, standing  in  a  garden,  where  cabbage  and 
potatoes  grew,  from  year  to  year;  and  still 
nirlher  away,  on  an  elevated  point,  was  the 
rude  chapel  of  the  district,  remarkable  for 
its  slated  roof,  its  large  wooden  cross  in  front, 
and  its  isolated  aspect    Where  the  people 
came  from  that  gathered  to  that  dreary  little 
place  of  worship,  mi^ht  have  puzzled  any 
one  to  tell ;  but  certam  it  is,  that  Sunday  af- 
ter Sunday  it  was  filled  to  sufibcation,  while 
crowds  of  people  knelt  outside,  telling  their 
beads  in  agonized  devotion,  or  gazing  with 
reverence  at  its  sacred  walls.    Like  spirits 
conjured  up  by  the  magician's  wand,  these 

Seasants  could  be  seen  each  Sabbath  mominc 
escending  heights,  or  flocking  up  from  sol- 
itary valleys,  in  great  streams ;  tne  women 
clad  neatly  in  ^rments  chiefly  of  their  own 
manufacture,  with  snow-white  caps,  blue  or 
red  cloth  cloaks,  and  clean  bare  feet;  while 
the  men  rejoiced  in  shirts  of  dazzling  hue, 
whose  collars  touched  their  ears,  comforta- 
ble coats,  and  strong  shoes  —  for  though  the 
women  might  dispense  with  these  latter  arti- 
cles, without  any  diminution  of  dimity,  no 
man  but  of  the  most  abject  description,  ever 
appeared  without  them.  People  might  be 
dirty  and  untidy  on  week  days,  but  none, 
save  Uie  very  degraded,  were  unclean  on  the 
Sabbath  —  even  silly  Pat  M'Gaskin,  in  all 
his  rags,  had  a  white  shirt  then,  for  the 
«« honor  o'  God." 

About  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  theUiam- 
let,  far  down  in  a  sequestered  nook,  with 
jagged  rocks  around  it,  one  of  which  formed 
pait  of  its  back  wall,  stood  a  little  cabin, 
lonelier  still  than  any  abode  we  have  men- 
tioned. A  neat  dwelling  it  was,  with  a  well- 
sanded  floor,  and  well-scoured  forniture  — 
snowy  white  the  dresser  opposite  the  door ; 
well  dusted  the  rows  of  little  pictures  hang- 
on  the  walls ;  bright  the  tins  ranged  on  the 
■helves.    There  Wfts  an  inner  room  ofi"  the 
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principal  one — an  apartment  so  low,  that 
you  could  hardly  stand  up  in  it  without  ffet- 
tins  a  knock  on  the  head  from  the  roof;  but 
still  it  formed  a  comfortable  sleeping  cham- 
ber—  whether  a  very  wholesome  one,  we 
cannot  presume  to  say ;  but  the  occupant  of 
it  was  rarely  ill — that  was  certain.    This 
house  belonged  to  a  woman  called  Peggy 
Cross  —  one  who  had  never  married,  thougn 
in  her  youth  suitors  had  not  failed  to  seek  her 
hand.     She  was  now  ||^tween  forty  and  fifty 
—  very  tall  and  thin ;    rather  plain  than 
handsome ;  with  a  sallow  complexion,  small 
black  eyes,  hair   still   untoucned  by  silver 
streaks,  and  a  remarkably  acute  expression 
of  face.     She  had  always  been  a  dutiful 
daughter,  and  up  to  the  period  of  her  parents' 
death,  had  supplied  their  wants  with  the  pro- 
ceeds of  her  industry.    Now  she  was  alone, 
but  independent,  as  a  lengthened  period  of 
service  m  farm-houses  had  given  her  the 
means  of  providing  comfortably  fbr  her  ad- 
vancing years.     Peggy  had  had  a  sister, 
younger  than  herseU,  who  was  handsome, 
and  who,  like  herself,  had  often  been  a  hired 
servant  in  the  houses  of  strangers.    That 
sister  was  now  dead — a  shadow  had  fallen 
upon  her  good  name  —  and  no  one  ever  al- 
luded lo  her  in  the  presence  of  Pe^gy^.    Not- 
withstanding that  she  was  economical  to  the 
last  degree  as  regarded  expenditure  on  her 
own  dress  and  food,  Peggy  Cross  had  an  open 
hand  for  the  poor ;  no  beggar  was  ever  turned 
from  her  door  without  a  kind  word  and  as- 
sistance.   Remarkable  for  possessing  a  silent 
tongue,  which  encouraged  many  to  confide 
their  care^  to  her,  this  woman  was  the  posses- 
sor of  almost  as  many  secrets  as  the  priest 
himself;  of  course  there  were  some  that  di^ 
liked,  and  some  that  feared  her ;  one  or  two 
considered  that  she  had  dealings  with  a  cer- 
tain person  that  must  be  nameless;  a  few 
were  of  opinion,  that  "  the  sorra  bit  o'  re- 
ligion the  same  woman  had;"  and  those  who 
were  aware  of  some  passages  in  her  history, 
now  forgotten  by  the  generality  of  folka  at 
Dring,  looked  upon  her  as  hard-hearted  and 
cruel.    Once  Peggy  had  been  a  servant  in  a 
pricsf s house  in  aiuistant county,  and  whetlier 
she  witnessed  any  scenes  there  that  made 
her  a  sceptic,  was  not  known ;  but  certain  it 
is,  that  a  short  time  aflerwards,  she  gave  up 
attending  mass.  We  will  introduce  the  reader 
to  the  interior  of  Peggy's  cabin. 

Heavy  rain  had  splashed  drearily  aU  the 
day,  and  now,  when  evening  set  in,  it  s]^ash-> 
ed  as  drearily  —  soaking  into  the  thatch  of 
many  an  ifl-roofed  hovel  —  hissing,,  as  i^ 
dropped  upon  smouldering  fires  —  streaming 
witn  sooty  color  down  rugged  walls^  A 
bright  fire  blazed  in  Peggy's  kitchen,,  dry 
turf  and  well  seasoned  lumps  of  bogwpod  dif> 
fusing  light  and  wannth  through  the  apart- 
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mont  Three  people,  besides  the  owner,  oc- 
cupied the  room :  one  was  an  aged  woman, 
dressed  in  garments  whose  quality  and  quan- 
tity proclaimed  her  to  belong  to  the  class  of 
wandering  beggars,  now  happily,  more  rare 
in  Ireland  than  they  were  twenty  years  ago. 
Her  head  was  enveloped  in  a  grey  caul,  over 
which  was  tied  a  red  cotton  handkerchief, 
while  round  her  figure  was  wrapped  a  yellow 
quilt,  concealing  a  vast  amount  of  clothins 
beneath  it.  Very  bul^i,  indeed,  did  the  good 
woman  look ;  for  along  with  her  other  gar- 
ments, she  carried  round  her  person  whatever 
bed-i'lothes  she  required  for  ncr  uishfs  rest, 
blankets  and  all.  Singularly  plain  m  feature, 
this  old  woman  presented  an  unprepossessing 
appearance :  her  nose  was  flat  and  broad,  her 
brow  heavy,  her  small  eyes  sunken,  her  cheeks 
largo  and  prominent,  and  her  feet  and  ankles 
of  elephantine  dimensions.  No  wonder  that 
Granny  Dunn  was  the  terror  of  children  for 
miles  around,  when  she  stalked  silently  into 
the  kitchens  of  the  peasant  and  the  farmer, 
to  secure  the  relief  she  never  had  to  ask  for 
in  words,  and  for  which  she  never  either 
deigned,  or  was  expected,  to  say,  *^  thank  ye." 

The  other  two  guests  of  Peggy  Cross,  were 
a  m'iserably  thin  little  woman,  who  lived  in 
the  hamlet,  and  her  brother,  a  remarkably 
good-looking  youns  man,  named  Bat  M*Gov- 
ern.  The  sister,  «iane  Mullens,  was  the  wife 
of  a  blacksmith,  in  poor  circumstances  and 
delicate  health,  with  a  family  of  boys  and 
tarhj  not  much  short  of  a  dozen,  though  many 
£ad  died. 

"  Ic*s  a  pity  o*  them  that  hasn't  a  roof  over 
iheir  heads  to-ni^ht,"  observed  Pe^rgy,  as  she 
jnade  the  fire  still  brighter.  **  How  far  did 
jou  thravel  the  day.  Granny  ?  ** 

^*  Anan ! "  said  Granny,  raising  her  eyes 
.from  the  wallet,  whose  contents  she  was  ex- 
.aminiug. 

Peggy  repeated  the  question  in  a  still  louder 
tone. 

-**  Only  as  far  as  Para  Bawn's ;  it«was  there 
I  stopped  last  pight,**  replied  Granny,  in  a 
bigh  key. 

-^  It  isn't  oflen  Para  Bawn  lets  thravellers 
Test  a  night  undher  his  roof.  Bat,**  whispered 
^e^y,  to  the  young  man.  ^*How  in  the 
-worr.  Granny,  did  ye  set  a  night's  lodgin'  at 
Para*H  V*  jhe  shouted,  bending  her  head  close 
to  the  old  woman's  ear. 

**  Because  he  wasn't  to  the  fore  himself, — 
the  ould  tyrant!"  replied  Granny;  "an*  I 
made  Weeny  let  me  stop  whether  or  no;  she 
«darn't  turn  me  out  in  the  cowld,  though  may- 
be she'd  have  liked  to  do  it" 

«' Where  was  Para  himself?"  asked  Bat 
Jl'Govem,  with  some  interest. 

**  Away  jLt  Carrigallen,  sellin'  the  brown 
.ttirke,"^n8woced  Granny,  promptly. 


"  That's  the  last  o'  the  cattle,  I  blicTC,* 
observed  Peggy  Cross.  "  Now,  its  full  certain, 
that  Para  has  taken  some  new  notion  in  his 
head  about  sellin'  off  his  cows.  I  warrant  he'll 
be  stockin'  the  farm  with  a  fine  kind  afore 
all's  over.  It  isn't  want  that's  makin'  hiiA 
part  them  anyhow." 

"  Nobody  knows  who's  in  want  these  times,"* 
said  Jane  Mullins ;  **  the  wet  harvest  'ill  make 
many  a  man  poor  that  was  rich  a  year  aga" 

**  They  say  there's  a  power  o'  stdls  workin* 
through  the  counthry,"  continued  Peggy;  **it's 
poteen  they're  makm'  o'  the  corn." 

"  An*  who'd  blame  them,  Peggy  Cross  ?  "• 
demanded  Mrs.  Mullins,  energetically ;  ^^  onlj 
for  poteen  there  *id  be  more  people  starvin* 
than  anybody  can  tell,  —  that^  what  I  know. 
An'  maybe  the  priest  wouldn't  get  his  dues^ 
nor  the  landlord  his  rent^  if  the  stills  quit 
goin'.  People  can't  live  without  money,  nor 
die  aither,  tor  that  matther.  Isn't  it  only  the 
other  day  that  Father  Gilligan  refused  to  saj 
a  prayer  over  Jack  Connor's  gossoon, —  Loni 
rest  him,  —  'till  so  many  shillins  was  laid  on 
the  coffin  fornint  his  eyes  ?  " 

"  Ay,  I  heerd  tell  o'  that,"  said  Peggy, 
looking  thoughtfully  into  the  fire. 

**  An'  did  you  hear  how  the  corpse  mi^ht 
have  c;one  into  the  grave  without  the  blesstn* 
o'  God  on  it,  only  Para  Bawn's  daughter  kem 
forrid  an'  laid  silver  on  the  coffin  lid  ?  " 

At  the  conclusion  of  this  sentence  Baft 
M'Govcm  moved  his  position,  —  sittincr  for  a 
moment  upright,  and  then  falling  back  in  a 
rather  deject^  manner. 

"Weeny's  tendher-hearted,  no  doubt  o' 
that,"  remarked  Pcj^',  hastily  brushing  away 
a  tear ;  "  but  I  wish'  she  was  less  wUd  an^ 
skittish ;  she  vexes  me  oden  the  way  she  ^oea 
on,  ramblin'  about  at  all  hours.  I  don't  b'beve 
there's  a  spot  about  the  place  she  dosn'tknow 
for  many's  the  mile  round ;  she  could  go  over 
the  counthry  with  her  eyes  shut." 

"  Did  ever  any  one  see  a  child  less  like  the 
father?"  said  tfane  Mullins^  after  a  pause; 
"  he's  so  plain  an'  coo»e  lookin',  an'  she  a'most 
like  a  fairy,  though  I  shouldn't  say  it" 

"  She*s  too  handsome  for  a  poor  ^1  like 
her,"  said  Pesgy,  sighing ;  **  maybe  it  Id  be 
betther  if  she  nad  some  of  her  father's  steady 
ways;  for  though  he's  hard  and  gripin'  some- 
times, he's  an  honest  man ;  nolxxly  can  say 
he'd  ^rong  a  body  ov  a  penny." 

*^  Para  Bawn  wouldn't  cive  what  Id  dhrop 
off  his  fi  nser  to  a  starviir  crature,"  said  ola 
Granny,  wnose  ears,  like  those  of  many  deaf 
people,  sometimes  caught  low  spoken  words 
not  intended  for  their  hearing  ;  ^^  an'  maybe 
he'll  be  in  want  and  beggary  himself  yit, — 
who  .knows  ?  " 

"  Come,  Granny,  bake  your  bannock,  if  ye 
have  one  to  bake,  afore  ths  fire  gets  dacK,** 
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iatemipted  Peggy,  wbo  did  not  like  tlie  gloo- 
my foreboding  occasionally  indulged  in  by 
the  **  thravelbn*  woman.** 

**  Never  heed  the  bannock,"  said  Granny, 
gruffly,  as  she  drew  out  her  pipe;  **we*re 
spakin'  ov  Para  Bawn  above,  toe  greatest 
ruffin  in  Irelan'.**  - 

Jane  Mullins  winked  at  Peggy,  and  both 
nodded  their  heads  in  silence. 

"Ay,  an'  Miss  Weeny,  too,"  continued 
Granny,  fumbling  at  her  pipe;  '* maybe  I 
could  give  her  a  heart-scald,  with  all  her 
finery  an'  her  beauty;  some  o'  these  days 
she'll  know  her  own  place,  I  warrant ! " 

For  a  long  while  toe  old  woman  continued 
to  mutter  forth  disjointed  sentences,  all  indi- 
cative of  hostility  to  Para  Bawn ;  till,  having 
satisfied  herself,  she  rose,  and  proceeding  to 
the  dresser,  prepared  to  make  a  cake  with 
some  oatenmeal  which  she  drew  from  her 
wallet  Silently  and  slowly  she  went  about 
the  task,  asking  no  questions,  and  making  use 
of  whatever  culinary  articles  she  fancied, 
without  seeking  permission  from  the  owner. 
Soon  the  process  was  completed,  —  baking 
and  all ;  and  then  Granny  lay  down  to  rest  in 
a  remote  comer,  for  she  was  to  pass  that 
ni^ht  under  Pesgy's  roof.  Coiled  up,  and 
looking  more  like  a  huge  bundle  of  clothes 
stowed  out  of  the  way  than  any  thing  else, 
she  was  soon  apparently  fast  asleep,  while  the 
rest  of  the  occupants  of  the  room  conversed 
in  subdued  tones. 

"And  now,  Jane,"  said  Pegpy,  with  an 
anxious  expresaon  of  face,  "  is  it  throe  that 
Pcther  Mullins  has  takin'  to  the  poteen  busi- 
ness?" 

"  Ay,  Pegny,  it  is,"  replied  Jane,  a  little 
ashamed;  "but  what  could  we  do?  The 
childre  was  fairly  starvin',  an'  the  bit  ov  com 
we  had  wasn't  fit  for  any  thing  in  the  way  of 
aitin',  an'  so  he  thought  he'd  make  some- 
thing ov  it  yon  way." 

"  An'  have  you  any  call  to  it,  Bat  ?**  de- 
manded Peggy,  turning  to  M'Govera. 

"  Oh,  dona  talk  about  it  to  him,  Peggy  1" 
exclaimed  Jane.  ^  He'd  never  look  at  a  still, 
only  that  Pether  isn't  able  sometimes  to  go 
down  where  they  have  the  fibres,  an'  rather 
than  let  me  go,  Bat  takes  a  run  down  to  it ; 
but  he  says,  he  wouldn't  touch  a  farthin'  o' 
the  price  got  fi>r  the  poteen  for  all  ever  he 
seen." 

"  He's  right,"  said  Peggy.  "  If  there's  a 
thing  I  hate,  if  s  a  stilL  An'  is  it  thrue  that 
Para  Bawn's  workin'  at  poteen  as  well  as 
another  ?  " 

"Spake  low,  wonan  dear,''  said  Jane, 
pointing  to  the  spot  where  old  Granny  lay; 
"  the  fewer  people  that  knows  o'  the  businen 
the  betther.'^ 

"  To  be  shure,  I  know  that;  bat  tell  me  is 
it  thrue  about  Para  Bawn  ?  " 
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**  Yis, — he  has  got  a  still  ondoubtedly,  — 
it  was  he  began  it  from  the  first." 

"  More  fool  he ! "  exclaimed.  Peggy.  "  I 
thought  he  had  more  anse." 

**  Whisht,  there  she's  movin  I "  whispered 
Jane,  as  Granny  gave  a  long-drawn  breatli, 
and  tumed  in  her  sleep. 

"Well,  ye  haven't  a  grain  o'  wit,"  S2ud 
Pe^:y;  "shure  the  woman's  as  deaf  as  a 
post." 

"Troth  she  can  hear  when  she  likes," 
persisted  Mrs.  Mullins. 

"  Well,  I  wouldn't  be  en^ri^ed  in  any  thra^ 
fie  that  'id  keep  me  in  a  fright  like  that,  for 
all  the  p:oold  in  the  kingdom,"  declared  Peggy 
"  You'll  see  there  111  be  ould  work  with  the 
ganger  afore  long ;  and  finin',  and  coin'  to 
goal;  ugh  1  it  isn't  worth  the  trouble  1 

"  Don't  be  too  hard  on  us,  Peggy,"  said 
Jane,  with  a  heart-broken  air.  "  If  you  had 
seen  as  many  childrp  as  I  have,  pinin'  an' 
dyin'  afore  your  eyes  for  the  fair  hunger,  you 
wouldn't  wondhcr  if  a  body  'id  stm'ive  to 
keep  the  life  in  them  that's  livin'." 

"  Hard  1"  thought  Pecgy,  looking  drearily 
into  the  fire ;  "  it  isn't  for  the  likes  o'  me  to 
be  hard  on  anybody  1 " 

For  a  long  time  she  sat  gazing  before  her 
with  the  eyes  of  a  person  studying  the  past. 
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Mrs.  Mullins  and  her  brodier  had  de- 
jmrted  fixxn  the  house,  and  Peggy  was  still 
sitting  by  the  fire,  when  a  gentle  Knock  came 
to  the  door. 

"  Who's  there?"  asked  die  woman,  start- 
ing up. 

"  Irs  me,  Peggy,"  answered  a  low  vixce. 

"  Musha,  Weeny,  is  it  you,  at  this  time  o^ 
night  ?  "  demanded  Peggy,  hastening  to  light 
a  candle  and  open  the  door. 

"  Ay,  I'm  a  bother  to  ye  at  all  times,"  vma 
the  reply,  — half  sad,  —  half  playfiil,  as  a 
young  and  fragile  giri  glided  m.  She  was 
rather  below  the  middle  height,  yet  taller 
than  at  a  first  glance  might  have  been  sup- 
posed, as  the  smallness  of  her  hands  and  feet, 
and  the  delicacy  of  her  form  and  features, 
imparted  an  almost  child-like  character  to  her 
appearance ;  so  tiny  had  this  young  creattn*e 
been  in  early  childhood,  that  she  was  given 
the  pet  name  of  Weeny,  which  still  adhered 
to  her.  Dressed  in  the  simple  garments  of 
her  class,  her  attire  was  scrapulotuly  neat,  — 
perhaps  a  little  coquettish.  Her  hair,  of  a 
light  brown  hue,  was  stiU  permitted  to  hang 
round  her  head  nnconfined  br  comb  or  pin, 
but  it  was  drawn  smoothly  behind  her  ears, 
so  that  no  stray  lock  danffled  over  cheek  or 
brow.    Throwing  back  we  hood  of  her  wet 
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doak,  Peggy  gazed  with  8crutin3r  at  her  visit- 
or's face,  while  the  latter  entered  into  *8ome 
explanations  respecting  the  cause  of  her  ap- 
parition at  that  late  hour. 

"Father's  away  still,"  she  said,  "an*  the 
house  aboYc's  so  lonesome,  I  thought  Td  come 
down  and  sleep  with  you,  Peggy.  Granny 
Dunn  was  at  our  house  last-night,  an'  I  never 
slept  a  wink,  I  was  so  much  afhud  ov  her. 
She's  a  terrible  woman  1 " 

"Take  care  how  ye  spake,"  said  Peggy, 
wamingly;  "for  the  same  woman's  beyant 
there  in  the  comer." 

The  girl  checked  a  frightened  exclamation, 
and  then  laughed. 

I    "Well  there's  no  u^  talkin',  but  Fm  in 

.dread  of  Granny,"  she  said;  "she  hates  my 

^Either  so  much ;  an'  she  says  she  could  tell  me 

what  Id  make  Aiy  hair  stand  up  on  my  head." 

"  If  she'd  tell  ye  something  that  'id  make 
ye  turn  it  up  the  way  jt  ought  to  be  "  said 
Pi^gy,  drily,  "  it  'id  lie  well  done.  You're 
growm'  too  big,  Weeny,  to  have  it  hangin' 
.about  ye ;  an'  ye  ought  to  larn  to  stay  quiet 
at  home,  instead  of  runnin'  through  the  coun- 
thry." 

"  Oh,  musha,  Peggy,  I  wish  I  never  was 
bom  1 "  said  Weeny,  flinging  henelf  on  a  seat 

"  Fie  I  fie  I"  cried  Pe^. 

"  Ay,  indeed,  Peggy ;  it's  frightful  lonesome 
up  in  the  ould  house  beyant,  an'  I've  quare 
thonshts  in  my  head  about  sperits,  an'  ghosts, 
an'  the  like.  Last  night,  when  Granny  an'  I 
were  sittin'  our  lone  at  the  kitchen  fire,  there 
kcm  a  sound  like  mpanin'  down  from  the 
room  where  mother  died,  an'  Granny  said  it 
was  no  wondher  we'd  hear  the  like, — for 
there  were  two  deaths  in  that  room ;  but  I 
couldn't  get  her  to  tell  me  who  the  other  per- 
son that  died  was;  she  said,  maybe  I'd  know 
soon*  enough  to  my  cost." 

"  Never  heed  Granny  an'  her  talk  I "  ex- 
claimed Peggy,  "  she's  forever  gmmblin'  an' 
ravin'." 

#  Oh,  she  puts  terror  in  my  heart ! "  cried 
poor  Weeny,  clasping  her  hands.  "  Was  it 
thme,  Peggy  dear,  t^t  the  fear  ov  my  father 
killed  my  mother  ?  " 

"  Them  questions  isn't  right,"  said  Peggy, 
snuffing  the  candle. 

"  I'm  only  askin'  ye,  because  Granny  said 
she-  lived  and  died  in  mortal  terrer  ov  him. 

"Never  mind  her;  yer  father  was  a  good 
husband;  an'  don't  you  know  he's  a  good 
father  V  " 

Weeny  held  her  peace.  She  knew  her 
Either  rarely  spoke  a  kind  word  to  her. 

"  I'm  of  very  little  use,  Peggy,"  she  said ; 
after  a  pause;  "look  at  my  "hands,  shnre 
they're  not  fit  to  do  any  thing!  If  I  was 
bigger  an'  stronger,  maybe  father  Id  like  me 
betther." 

"  Why  don't  ye  stop  at  homo  an'  work  like 


another  colleen  ?  "  asked  Peggy,  looking  com 
passionately  at  the  fair  young  girl. 

"  Work  'id  kill  me,  she  replied,  mom-n- 
fully. 

"  Come,  come,  no  nonsense  I "  cried  Peagy» 
who  saw  her  little  friend  was  falling  into  low 
spirits ;  "  what  111  ye  do  when  you've  a  house 
o'  yer  own  ?  If  you'd  have  come  sooner  down 
here  you'd  have  seen  Bat  M'Grovem  an^  Jane 
Mullins ;  they  were  sittin'  with  me  for  two 
hours  an'  more." 

A  quick  flush  passed  over  Weeny's  face  ; 
but  there  was  no  gayety  in  her  eye ;  she  did 
not  even  smile. 

"  Whoever  'ill  marry  Bat  HI  be  a  happy 
woman,"  said  Pegey ;  "  he's  a  good  brother, 
an'  he'll  be  a  cood  nnsband." 

Weeny  said  nothing. 

"  Come,  now,"  added  Peggy,  "if  you  an' 
Bat  have  quarrelled,  tell  me  all  about  it,  an' 
I'll  bo  the  one  to  make  it  up  between  ye ;  for 
I  noticed  him  lookin'  downcast  like  this  very 
night." 

"  We  didn't  quarrel,"  said  Weeny,  lodung 
very  pale. 

"  Anyhow  there's  sometiiing  over  ye,  Wee- 
ny.   What  is  it?" 

"  Many's  the  thing,"  replied  the  gW,  sadlj. 

"Where  did  ye  get  the  money  ye  save 
Father  Gilligan,  for  sayin' a  prayer  over  uttle 
John  Connor's  remains  ?  "  asked  Peggy,  sud- 
denly. 

"  It  was  the  money  for  the  week's  house- 
keepin',"  replied  Weeny.  "  It  was  ov  a  Mon- 
day, an'  I  had  it  all  in  my  pocket  at  the  funer- 
al ;  so  when  I  seen  the  grief  o' the  mother,  and 
the  shame  o'  the  poor  father,  I  just  slipped  it 
out  an'  laid  it  on  the  coffin-lid." 

"  An'  now,  what  nbout  the  housekeepin'  ?  " 
said  Peggy. 

"  As  good  luck  "id  have  it,  father's  away 
ever  since,  an'  I  don't  care  a  pin  what  I  ate 
myself.  See  here's  what  I  have  for  the  mor- 
row ; "  she  added,  smiling,  as  she  drew  from 
her  pocket  a  small  oaten  cake. 

"An'  won't  yer  father  want  an  account 
ov  the  money  when  he  comes  back  ?  "  asked 

"Ye8,"sjud  the  giri,  sadly;  "but  I  can't 
help  that." 

"  How  much  was  it  ?  " 

Weeny  specified  the  sum,  and  then  Pe^gy, 
af^er  considerable  rmnma^ng  among  various 
articles  on  the  dresser,  su(Si  as  handtess  mugs 
and  a  spoutless  teapot,  succeeded  in  gather- 
ing together  as  many  shillings  as  her  young 
friend  had  parted  with. 

"  Here,  cnild,"  she  said,  affecting  an  air  of 
pleasantry,  "you  can  take  these,  an' when 
yon  and  Bafs  married,  youll  pay  me.  There 
now,  don't  be  thankin'  me ;  I  set  no  value  on 
money,  though  them  that  thinks  themselves 
better  may." 
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^It*8  not  the  first  Ume  jonVe  done  me  a 
kindness,  Peggy  Croas,**  said  Weeny,  "an* 
Tm  flieard  riToe  m  your  debt  foreyer." 

It  rather  puzzled  Pcg^  to  sec  that  Weeny's 
spirits  scarcely  rose  at  afL»  even  after  she  got 
the  money.  It  was  plain  Uiat  something  more 
than  common  was  upon  her  min^- 

**  People  oughtn't  ever  to  fret  for  nothin'," 
she  said  at  length,  "  it's  a  great  sin,  Weeny. 
I  onst  knew  a  young  woman  about  your  age, 
that  used  to  have  the  iowness  o'  sperits  ahead 
when  she  was  safe  and  comfortable  at  home ; 
but  it  wasn't  till  she  went  out  to  sarvice  amon^ 
black  strangers  that  she  knew  right  what  it 
was  to  have  sorrow  at  her  heart." 

"  Who  was  she  ?  "  asked  Weeny,  perhaps 
regarding  the  individual  as  of  mythological 
origin. 

**  Oh,  she  was  a  rale  woman,"  said  Peegy, 
gravely ;  '*  I  could  tell  ye  more  about  her  win 
that" 

^'  Well  tell  me  something  to  pass  the  time 
anyhow,"  urged  the  pr\ ;  **  ye  Know  you're 
great  for  tellin'  stones,  Peggv,  an'  I  don't 
teel  as  if  I  could  sleep  a  wink/' 

Peggy  looked  fixedly  at  the  fire,  as  washer 
custom  when  thinking,  and  then  she  spoke : 

"  Many's  the  time,  Weeny,  I  tould  ye  sto- 
ries when  ye  were  so  small  I  could  hould  ye 
ondher  my  arm ;  but  I  never  tould  one  like 
what  rU  tell  ye  now.  More  than  a  score  o' 
years  ago,  there  was  two  sisters  livin'  with 
their  father  an'  mother,  in  a  snug  farm-house 
not  far  from  Carrick ;  and  it  kem  to  pass  that 
misfortune  overtook  them,  an'  they  were 
obliged  to  lave  home  an'  earn  money  to  keep  a 
house  over  their  parents'  heads.  Instead  ov 
orderin'  here  an'  there  servants  o'  their  own, 
ihey  had  to  do  the  biddin'  ov  others,  an'  they 
felt  it  sorely,  especially  the  youngest  one,  for 
she  wasn't  used  to  doin'  a  hand's  turn,  an'  she 
was  as  beautiful  to  look  at  as  over  a  lady  in 
the  counthry.  We'll  call  them  Joan  and 
Mary, — though  that  wasn't  their  rale  names; 
but  4t  doesn't  siffoify.  Well,  Joan  used  often 
to  be  vexed  with  maay,  for  the  talk  she'd  have 
about  marryin'  in  a  grand  way,  thinkin'  noth- 
in'  ;was  too  high  fi)r  her ;  an'  sne'd  say,  maybe 
it's  a  iauntin'car'she'd  be  dhrivin*  to  mass  on 
yet ;  but  Joan  thought  such  fancies  was  non- 
sense, iin'  she'd  tell  her  sister  to  put  them  out 
ov  her  head  entirely.  Howsomever  they  were 
scattered  in  the  long  run,  an' Joan  hardly 
ever  saw  her  sister,  at  all,  except  when  they'd 
get  lave  at  Christmas,  maybe  to  fp  home ;  at 
&st  Joan  went  down  to  live  with  a  priest, 
Father  Michael,  we'll  call  him,  for  convayni- 
ency ;  but  his  riverence  was  over  fond  of  a 
sup  now  an'  again,  an'  lialf  his  time  he'd  be 
tir^y,  an*  as  cross  as  ever  ye  seen,  so  that  in 
all  the  places  Joan  was,  this  was  the  worst  o' 
them.  Well,  she  hadn't  heard  a  word  ov  her 
sister  fi>r  many's  the  long  dayf  when  one  night 
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late,  a  rap  comes  to  the  door,  an'  who  should 
step  in  but  Mary,  lookin'  more  like  a  corpse 
than  a  livin'  woman.  '  Wha);  in  the  worl' 
brings  ye  here  at  th'is  hour  ? '  said  Joan,  quite 
sharp,  for  she  had  that  unfeelin'  way  ov  spak- 
in'  at  times.  'It's  not  for  myself  I'm  corned,' 
said  Mar^',  *  but  for  another ; '  an'  with  that 
she  opens  her  cloak  an'  shows  Joan  an  infant 
lyin'  across  her  arm  asleep.  *  Oh  murther  1 ' 
cried  Joan,  clappin'  her  hands,  *  whatdisgiace 
b  this  you've  brought  on  our  mother  an'  fath- 
er!' an' she  was  goin'on  in  a  frantic  manner, 
for  she  thought  Uie  life  'id  lave  her,  when 
Mary  caught  ner  by  the  arm  an'  said, — *  Quit, 
Joan,  ye  don't  know  what  you're  sayin' — 
there's  no  disgrace  at  all, — I'm  a  married 
woman ;  but  I  can't  tell  jre  no  more  at  present' 
Now  Joan  thought  this  was  all  a  made  up 
story,  an'  she  ordhered  Mary  to  lave  her  sight 
at  onst,  an'  Mary  b^ged  her  to  have  mercy 
on  the  poor  innocent  child,  and  give  her  some 
money,  for  she  hadn't  a  half-pennv.  *  Go  to 
you're  husband,'  says  Joan,  as  bitther  as  ever 
ye  seen.  'He's  not  in  the  counthry,'  says^ 
Mary ;  '  he  went  to  Englan'  to  thry  to  get 
somethin'  to  do,  an'  I  thought  to  have  heerd 
from  him  afore  this ;  but  I'm  afeerd  he's  dead, 
an'  ye  see  the  child's  born,  an'  I  had  to  lave 
my  place,  an'  I'm  fairly  starvin'  wid  hung:er 
an'  want'  '  It's  a  likely  story  from  beginnin' 
to  end  I '  said  Joan ;  '  away  with  ye  out  o' 
tliat ! '  Well,  Mary  just  turned  on  her  heel 
that  minnit,  with  her  eyes  flashin'  like  two 
coals,  an'  without  spakin  another  syllable  she 
was  oiTin  a  jifiy.  When  dbe  was  gone  Joan's 
heart  soflened,  an'  she  ran  to  the  door  to  call 
her  back,  but  she  couldn't  see  a  stime  ov  her 
anywhere,  though  there  was  a  fine  moon  shin- 
in'.  It  wasn't  for  more  than  a  fortnight  after 
that,  that  Joan  heard  ov  her  sister  again,  an' 
all  the  time  she  was  cryin'  for  shame  an'  grief, 
till  one  evenin',  at  dusk,  a  poor  woman  from 
the  mountains,  beyant  Father  Michael's  house, 
kem  runnin'  for  his  riverence  in  all  haste  to 
attend  a  dyin'  woman  that  was  lyin'  abov*  at 
her  cabin.  '  I'm  just  goin'  to  my  dinner,'  says 
the  priest, '  an'  I'll  have  ye  to  know  that  I 
can't  be  disthurbed  this  a  way  every  minnit.' 
*  I'll  keep  the  dinner  hot  an'  nice  tiU  ye  come 
back,'  says  Joan.  'It  doesn't  do,'  says  his 
riverence, '  to  encourage  these  sort  o'  people ; 
let  the  woman  wait  till  Fm  done,  I'll  go  op  in 
an  hour  maybe.'  '  Come  yerself,  an'  see  the 
crathur,'  says  the  woman  to  Joan,  '  for  she 
axed  me  to  sen'  ye  to  her.'  With  that  Joan 
thought  it  was  maybe  Mary  that  was  dyin', 
and  she  put  on  her  cloak,  an'  away  with  her ; 
and  sure  enough  it  was  her  rister  that  lay 
nearly  in  the  last  agonies;  but  she  knew 
Joan,  an'  she  touU  the  woman  o'  the  house 
to  let  her  an'  Joan  spake  a  few  words  to- 
gether by  themselves.  'Joan,'  says  she,  when 
they  w^re  together,  'ye  see  a  murdherer  for- 
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nint  yer  eyes  t "  Joan  couldn't  spake,  she  was 
that  thunderstrnck ;  an*  Mary  went  on ;  ^  your 
haixlDess  made  me  kill  my  child;  for  when  I 
lefl  you  that  night  I  just  got  up  on  the  rocks 
an'  flun^  it  down  into  the  sthrame  o'  wather 
balf-a-mde  from  this ;  but  if  the  feelln'  I  had 
doin'  it  111  stand  for  any  o'  the  punishment  o' 
the  sin,  then  I  won't  sufler  mnch  more  in  an- 
other worl' !  I  thought  it  better  to  let  it  die 
Yf  n  way  than  any  other.'  Then  she  tould 
Joan  how  she  had  married  the  son  of  a 
sthrong  farmer  livin'  near  the. place  where 
she  was  hired,  but  that  fear  made  them  keep 
the  marriage  saycret,  an'  at  last  it  began  to 
be  suspected  they  were  too  great.  So  the 
farmer  buin'  an  honest  man,  had  anger  again' 
the  son,  an'  faith  he  sent  him  out  o'  the  coun> 
thry  entirely;  but  all  the  while  neidicr  Mary 
nor  he  'id  let  on  they  were  marrid,  for  fear  o* 
the  father  givin'  away  the  property  to  somo 
o'  the  younger  sons;  an'  there  sne  had  to  give 
np  her  place  an'  go  beggin'  along  the  coun- 
tnry,  hidin'  her  rale  name,  till  she  corned  to 
^  where  Joan  was  hired  in  Father  Michael's, 
for  the  sorra  word  she  heerd  from  her  husband 
all  the  time,  an'  she  didn't  know  where  to  di- 
rect even  a  letther  to  him  in  Englan',  for 
be  tould  her  not  to  write  till  she  got  a  line 
from  himself.  Now  Joan  couldn't  but  b'lieve 
all  this,  as  they  were  the  words  ov  a  dyin* 
woman,  an'  Mary  tould  her  the  name  an'  all 
ov  the  boy  she  marrid,  but  the  sorra  haporth 
Joan  cared  who  he  was,  so  she  was  marrid 

•  at  all,  for  she  knew  Mary  Id  never  live  to  see 
the  light  ov  another  day.  When  the  poor 
young  woman  had  quit  spakin'  she  got  into 
convulsions,  one  aflher  another,  dhi-eadful  to 
look  at,  an'  Joan  ran  every  minit  to  see  if 
Father  Michael  was  comin'  up,  but  the  sorra 
inch  ov  him  appeared,  an'  Mary  died  that 
night.  For  a  long  time  Joan  was  like  one 
turned  to  stone  for  the  words  of  her  dyin' 
sister.  ^  Yer  hardness  i!nade  me  kill  my  child,' 
stuck  fast  in  her  heart ;  she  used  to  dhream 
0^  them  a'most  every  night  for  longer  than 

'    you'd  b'lieve." 

When  Pegffy  concluded  her  story.  Weeny 
looked  very  nard  at  her,  but  forbore  to  ask 
the  question  that  rose  to  her  lips,  and  feeling 
at  last  sleepy,  she  retired  to  rest  But 
Peggy  sat  very  long  at  the  fire,  staring  va^ 
ca^tly  at  the  coals,  as  they  faded  from  red  to 
white,  till  at  length  the  last  qpark  died  out, 
and  there  she  sat  still. 


CHAPTEB  in. 
PABA  BAWN. 


The  house  of  Para  Bawn  —  so  called  from 
the  fairness  of  his  hair  and  complexion  in 
youth  —  stood  in  a  field  a  little  off  the  high- 
way.   It  was  a  large,  decayed  looking-buud- 


mg,  that  bad  in  by-gone  dmys  been  an  inn 
where  the  passing  traveller  could  halt  and 
refresh  himself;  bat  now  no  wav&rer  ever 
received  a  night^s  lodging  mider  the  roofwith 
the  sanction  of  the  owner.  .  Dreary  was  it 
upon  a  wintry  day,  when  the  wind  shnlly 
shrieked  along  narrow  passages,  and  through 
dim  garrets — still  drearier  in  the  summer 
time,  when  the  evening  twilight  stole  quietly 
through  its  numerous  narrow  windows — 
dreariest  of  all  in  night  depths,  when  the 
moonshine  played  in  weird  devices  over  floor, 
wall,  and  ceiling.  The  roof  was  in  want  of 
repairs;  here  and  there,  where  slates  had 
been  blown  off,  gaps  a^meared  displaying^  the 
rafters  and  other  wpoa-work ,  the  walls  in- 
side and  outside  bad*  not  been  whitc-washecl 
for  years;  dqors  and  windows  were  worm- 
eaten  and  unpainted;  while  the  nnmeixms 
rat-holcs  gnawed  in  all  directions  increased 
the  neglected  aspect  of  the  boildlng.  Para 
Bawn,  or,  to  give  Eim  his  proper  name,  Pat- 
rick Wafe,  had  not  married  till  the  age  of 
forty,  and  he  then  bestowed  his  band  npon  a 
youn^  woman,  who  brought  him  a  considera- 
ble fortune  in  the  form  of  cows  and  sheep. 
Plain  in  appearance  and  remarkably  timor- 
ous in  spirit,  this  girl  had  accepted  Wafe's 
proposal  at  the  command  of  her  parents,  and 
the  life  she  led  as  his  wife  was  the  revcne  of 
happy.  With  faults  on  each  side,  and  love 
on  neither,  the  marriage  seemed  unblessed. 
There  were  dark  scenes  in  that  lonely  boose 
-—discord,  strife,  terror.  At  length  a  brighter 
time  arrived  —  a  daughter  was  bom,  and 
both  parents  rejoiced ;  there  was  now  a  bond 
of  union  between  them.  Wafe's  harsh  nature 
grew  soft  as  he  looked  at  the  infant  in  ks 
cradle;  friends  were  hospitably  entertained 
at  hb  house,  and  he  treated  even  his  wife 
kindly,  brining  ber  presents,  and  in  many- 
ways  displaying  a  change  of  feeling  towards 
her.  The  baby  seemed  robust  and  healthy, 
yet  Wafe  was  continually  in  alarm  lest  death 
might  snatch  it  away,  and  he  worried  the 
mother  a  good  deal  by  his  anxiety  re^MKrting 
it.  Indeed,  it  wa5  only  when  he  fancied  she 
was  neglectful  of  it  that  he  seemed  inclined 
to  return  to  his  former  harsh  treatment. 

1^  Grod  help  me  if  anythin'  happened  that 
child ! "  was  the  tho«^it  that  often  iiaonted 
Mrs.  Wafe's  mind,  till  at  length  some  of  ber 
neighbors  began  to  fear  it  would  unsettle  her 
reason. 

About  this  time  Granny  Dunn,  who  had 
commenced  her  wandering  life,  was  a  parties 
ular  favorite  of  Mrs.  Wafe,  to  whom  she  used 
to  bring  various  charms  and  blessed  herbs, 
from  renowned  fairy  women  for  the  benefit 
of  the  infant;  and  they  were  frequendr 
closeted  together  for  hours  in  the  absence  of 
Patrick,  who  regarded  Granny  with  a  feel- 
ing of  antipathy.    Boondlen  was  the  yooi^ 
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-flBother's  charit]^  to  the  be^ar  woman,  whose 
gratitnde  was  sineere.  I^e  many  people  of 
weak  intellect,  Mrs.  Wafe  felt  more  pleasure 
in  the  fiiendship  of  an  infi^or  than  in  that 
of  an  eqoal,  and  Granny's  obsequiousness 
Ottered  her  while  some  of  her  neighbors 
looked  npon  her  familiarity  with  the  wan- 
derer as  something  decidedly  reprehensible. 
Puti  Bawn  was  generally  considered  a  suc- 
cessful farmer ;  and  renting  twelve  acres  of 
land,  he  reared  every  year  a  goodly  number 
of  yonn^  cattle,  buymg  or  selling  at^  every 
I  fiur  within  thirty  miles  of  his  own  neighbor- 
hood, and  thus  beins  frequently  absent  from 
home  for  days  together.  Oflen  he  had  gone 
even  as  far  as  Ballinasloe,  to  make  purchases ; 
and  upon  one  occasion  he  stayed  away  there 
a  whole  week,  enjoying  the  ga3retics  of  the 
.great  October  fkir.  On  his  return  from  this 
excursion  he  found  his  wife  alarmingly  ill — al- 
most delirious— with  no  attendant  but  Granny 
Dunn,  whom  she  would  not  permit  out  of 
her  sight,  while  die  also  insisted  upon  having 
her  chamber  darkened  so  gloomily  that  no  ob- 
ject was  distinctly  visible  m  it.  Alarmed  at 
this  extraordinary  state  of  things,  Wafe  called 
in  the  aid  of  a  doctor  and  the  priest,  both  of 
whom  advised  him  to  let  his  wife  do  as  she 
liked,  as  she  was  evidently  suffering  from  a 
severe  nervous  attack,  and  opposition  would 
only  make  her  worse.  Agreeing  to  this  ad- 
vice, Wafe  permitted  Granny  Dunn  to  hold 
her  place  at  his  wife's  bed-side — ^never  en- 
tering her  room  himself — as  Granny  told 
him  his  presence  made  her  worse ;  while  the 
child  was  also  kept  in  confinement  never 
leaving  that  gloomy  chamber,  to  the  mat 
dismay  of  all  the  matrons  about  the  place, 
who  were  of  opinion  that  the  **  poor  wee 
thing  Id  be  lost  entirely."  It  was  dreary  to 
■ee  Uie  strange  figure  of  Granny  Dunn  in 
the  costume  of  her  Class,  going  in  and  out 
of  that  dark  room,  several  tiqies  a  day,  and 
oflen  at  night  too  —  for  the  old  woman  never 
seemed  to  require  sleep ;  while  the  heavy 
moaning  of  the  unfortuna^  woman,  lying  in- 
carcerated there,  ever  and  anon  broke  the 
silence,  varied  at  times  by  the  feeble  wail  of 
•  the  infant  in  the  cradle.  A  month — nay 
more  —  passed  away,  and  then  death  came 
to  release  Mrs.  Wafe  from  sufferings  which 
taone  knew  the  extent  of  save,  perhaps, 
Granny  Dunn.  Before  her  departure  the 
woman  asked  to  see  her  husband ;  but  for 
reasons  ot  her  own.  Granny  delayed  bring- 
ins  him  the  message  till  it  was  too  late. 
Wafe  only  entered  the  room  to  witness  the 
final  struggle  between  life  and  death,  and  hb 
wife  went  to  her  grave  with  a  secret  of  an 
important  nature  unrevealed. 

Para  Bawn  did  all  honor  to  his  wife  in  the 
matter  of  the  fmieral ;  he  buried  her  '^  daccnt" 
and  his  neighbors  were  satisfied.    But  all  his 
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love  for  his  infant  daughter  vanished  from 
that  day,  for  on  desiring  Granny  to  bring  it 
to  him,  he  was  shocked  to  behold  how  emaci- 
ated and  pale  the  child  seemed,  while  to  add 
to  his  dissatisfaction,  it  turned  away  from  him 
with  shrieks  and  cries  of  a  most  unflattering 
nature. 

"  Take  it  out  o*  that,  entirely !  **  he  cried, 
angrily,  as  Granny  hid  its  face  on  her  shoul- 
der ;  **  the  child  has  been  desthroyed  between 
ye!" 

And  so  Gfanny  retired  with  it,  and  laid  it 
with  a  grim  face  in  the  cradle  once  more. 
But  she  was  speedily  dismissed  the  house, 
and  strangers  were  hired  to  take  charge  of 
the  baby.  More  than  one  person  was  of 
opinion  that  Weeny  had  been  bewitched  in 
her  infancy.  Yet,  she  attracted  a  good  deal 
of  interest  in  the  neighborhood,  and  Peggy 
Cross,  in  particular,  made  a  pet  of  her,  keep- 
ing her  often  for  days  and  nights  in  her  cosy 
litUe  cabin  when  Para  Bawn  was  rambling 
away  at  fairs  and  markets. 

Wafe  was  avaricious,  and  a  speculator ;  but 
whether  he  lost  or  gained,  he  kept  his  doings 
always  to  himself.  The  wet  harvest,  alluded 
to  by  Jane  Mullins,  had  indeed  been  injuri- 
ous to  him,  and  everybody  knew  it ;  whole 
fields  of  com  having  been  spoiled,  as  far  as 
any  thing  eatable  was  concerned,  by  heavy 
and  incessant  rains.  This  circumstance  In- 
duced him  to  form  a  design  of  illkit  distilla- 
tion, which  he  imparted  to  some  neighbors, 
who,  being  in  the  same  strait  as  himself,  en- 
tered fully  into  the  scheme ;  and  soon  a  body 
of  confederates  was  formed,  all  joined  together 
by  oaths  which  it  would  have  been  considered 
most  heinous  to  break. 


CHAPTER  rv. 

THB   STILL-OWNBBS. 

Thb  autumn  moon  shone  brightly  in  the 
sky ;  the  winds  were  hushed ;  nothing  broke 
the  stillness  but  the  rush  of  a  distant  mill- 
stream  sounding  clearly  from  afar.  In  a  deep 
hollow,  surrounded  by  rocks,  sat  the  band  of 
distillers  grouped  round  several  turf  fires,  not 
bright,  but  warm.  Nearly  a  dozen  stills  were 
at  work,  while  their  owners  smoked  and  chat- 
ted together.       % 

About  sixteen  individuals  were  present, 
and  all  were  armed  more  or  less ;  some  being 

f>rovided  with  pistols,  others  with  stout  shii- 
elaghs,  and  one  or  two  with  weapons  even 
more  deadly.  Many  of  these  men  presented 
striking  contrasts:  tnere  were  gaunt,  anxious- 
looking  creatures,  watching  their  stills  as 
though  life  and  death  were  concerned  in 
them ;  wild  looking  fellows  of  harum  scarmn 
aspect,  who  merely  liked  any  thing  of  a  law- 
less character ;  grave  men  who  had  convinced 
Aemselves  they  were  doing  no  harm  in  mak- 
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ing  whateTer  use  tbey  pleased  of  tbeir  own 
property. 

rara  Bawn  was  present,  as  was  likewise 
Bat  M^Goveni,  on  the  part  of  his  brother-in- 
law. 

The  former  was  a  large,  powerfully-built 
man,  of  sixty,  with  a  decidedly  plain  face, 
rendered  unpleasant  in  expression  by  the 
whiteness  of  his  eyebrows  and  eyelashes,  and 
a  tendency  to  redness  in  the  eyes  themselves. 
Being  the  highest  in  rank  of  all  assembled 
there,  and  the  personage  who  planned  the 
arrangements  concerning  the  secret  business, 
appointing  the  places  of  rendezvous,  etc., 
Para  was  looked  up  to  with  much  respect, 
tome  of  the  men  addressing  him  as  ^  Sir." 
And  he  liked  this  obsequiousness  well.  Bat 
M*Govern  did  not  seem  to  take  particular 
interest  in  the  proceeding ;  ho  was  merely 

Provided  with  a  walking-stick  as  a  weapon  of 
efence  in  case  of  a  surprise,  and  he  rarely 
entered  into  conversation,  except  when  par- 
ticularly addressed. 

**  Now,  boys,"  ssdd  Para  Bawn,  with  that 
tone  of  importance  which  so  imposed  on  the 
gaunt,  hungry  members  of  the  confederacy ; 
"  arc  ye  allshuro  you're  not  tellin*  too  many 
friends  respectin'  the  poteen  makin*  ?  It  wont 
do  at  all  to  be  lettin'  this  body  an'  that  body 
know  ov  it.  In  particklar  I'd  be  shy  ov  talk- 
in*  much  afore  women." 

"It's  uQt  possible  to  keep  the  women  that's 
eonsai*ncd  in  the  business  m  ignorance  ov  it," 
'  observed  M'Govem,  a  little  drily;  "  ye  know 
there's  Jane  Mullins  must  bo  tould  every  stir; 
but  I  don't  think  she  has  a  notion  ov  tumin' 
informer  on  herself  or  any  one  else." 

**  Ay,  bat  mavbe  she'd  go  spake  ov  it  to 
somebody  else  that  'id  turn  informer,"  said 
Para  Bawn,  looking  shrewd,  and  not  overly 
well  pleased ;  '^  women's  remarkable  for  lettin' 
out  saycrets." 

"  That's  all  a  mistake,"  remarked  Owen 
Kee^n,  a  jocular-looking  man,  with  a  keen 
^  black  eye ;  "  catch  any  young  woman  tellin' 
out  who's  the  boy  she  likes  best,  as  long  as  she 
chooses  to  keep  it  to  herself  I  Depind  on  it 
the  most  o'  them  can  be  as  daris  as  ever  ye 
scon." 

"They're  conthrary,  ondoubtedly,"  said 
Para  Bawn;  "an'  that's  the  raison  Pd  be 
cautions  ov  tellin'  them  too  much;  if  any 
thin'  vexed  them,  they'd  go  off,  maybe  out  ov 
spite,  an'  discover  all." 

"  Well,  as  there  isn't  ever  a  woman  here 
to  spake  for  herself  or  her  comrades,  it  isn't 
fair  to  be  talkin'  ill  ov  them,"  said  Keegan. 
"  I  never  noticed  women  to  be  a  bit  more 
conthrary  than  men,  in  the  long  run — some  o' 
*them's  wise  an'  some's  foolish,  just  like  any 
other  sort  o'  people.  There's  Peggy  Cross, 
beyant,  she's  a  wondherful  dark  baly." 

**  The  greatest  oddity  in  Irelan'  I"  exclaim- 
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ed  Para  Bawn.   ^  Sure,  Father  Gillimi  Mat' 
self  doesn't  offer  to  meddle  with  her. 

"  His  riverence  takes  things  aisy  enoaglia 
sometimes,"  contyiued  Keegan,  locking  drolL 
"  Many's  the  tidy  little  keg  o'  poteen  goes  ia 
at  the  back  gate  above,  an  no  questions  axed 
consamin'  where  it  came  (roaif  though  it% 
emptied  regular." 

"  Now,  to  quit  jokin'*  about  the  mattlier,r 
said  Para  Bawn  ;  "  I'd  have  ye  to  lode  sharp 
about  ye,  boys,  from  this  out,  for  word  kem 
this  momin'  that  the  revenue  chaps  fttxa 
Mohill  had  marched  as  far  as  Shilmaledc,  aa' 
they  had  sazed  a  few  stiUs  in  that  part  <^  die 
counthry.  So  I  wouldn't  wondher  if  they^d 
be  down  among  the  mountains  here  in  no 
time,  if  they'd  get  the  wind  o'  the  word." 

"  Let  them  come  on,  we're  able  for  themyT 
said  Keegan,  laying  his  hand  on  *the  mndrai 
that  lay  beside  him. 

"  Unless  somebody  tould  them  the  tipoi  to 
come  to  they'd  have  ould  work  ferretm'  us 
out,"  said  Para  Bawn,  gravely ;  "butyose© 
there's  a  reward  offered  for  every  stiu  dis- 
covered, to  any  one  that  'ill  tpm  infbnner, 
an'  that's  the  temptation  they're  hooldin* 
out." 

"  If  the  gauger  watts  'till  somebody  turns 
informer,  I  misthrust  hell  wait  Ions  enou^^," 
said  a  ^y-headed  old  man.  ^  I've  liad  dom^ 
with  stills  at  different  times  for  ^ve  an'  twentj 
years,  an'  I  never  knew  one  o'  my  comrades 
to  turn  thraitor,  though  diere  'id  be  forty  or 
fifty,  maybe,  at  a  time  in  the  sa3rcret,  an'  a 
heavy  reward,  too,  placarded  everywhere,  to 
beguile  the  chaps  into  informin'." 

"  Were  there  any  women  in  the  saycret, 
Phil  ?  "  asked  Keegan,  winking  at  his  next 
neighbor. 

"  Ay,  plenty ;  but  the  never  a  man  or  wo- 
man played  a  false  thrick  on  us ;  if  they  had, 
they  couldn't  have  stopped  long  in  the  coun- 
thry, for  we'4  have  burnt  them  out  ov  houao 
an'  home." 

"  Ay,  an'  too  good  the  punishment  "id  hare 
been  for  them,  said  Para  Bawn,  bitterly; 
"  hangin*  itself  wouldn't  be  too  heavy  a  pen- 
alty." 

"  Times  is  gettin'  althered  in  Irelan\  any- 
how ; "  observ^  Keegan,  with  a  sigh.  "  There 
isn't  half  the  sperit  there  used  to  be  in  it. 
Wh^,  boys,  long  ago  there  Id  be  as  mudi 
fightin*  at  «very  rair  as  there's  in  hal^a- 
dozen  now-a-^ays.  Ye  see,  teetotalism  an* 
English  tame  ways  is  doin'  a  daleo'  mischie£ 
People's  beginin'  to  think  too  much  ov  money 
makin'  an  savin*.  Now,  there  was  my  fiither 
kept  a  race-horse,  an'  him  not  to  say  rich, 
but  he  had  the  sperit  ov  a  jintleman,  an'  be 
never  cared  how  he  spint  the  money.  'Ony,* 
he'd  say  to  me,  *  never  turn  a  shilhn'  in  yer 
hand  afore  ye  give  it  away.  Pd  never  wish  to 
have  a  son  amine  with  a  mane  dhropm 
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Um.'  And  Vd  have  tuk  bis  advice,  only  the 
Borra  many  shillin's  I  ever  had  in  my  possea- 
sion/' 

While  the  still-owners  t||us  talked  among 
themselves,  they  were  not  aware  that  a  fe- 
male fiffure  was  watching  them  from  above, 
half  hiaden  bv  the  bru&wood  that  clothed 
the  nx;ks.  Clearly  th&  moonlight  revealed 
to  her  the  smngglers'baunt,  and  its  occupants. 
The  rustling  of  this  figure,  as  it  moved  away, 
caught  the  attention  of  Keegan  and  a  few 
others. 

*'  Whisht  I "  said  Para  Bawn,  his  eye  con- 
tracting for  an  instant;  ** didn't  ye  hear 
somethm*  stirrin'  above  ?  " 

'*  I  thought  I  did,"  replied  Keeean,  as  he 
scrambled  up  the  rock-side ;  "  shalll  fire  ?  " 

"  No,"  said  ATGovem,  laying  his  hand  on 
the  musket  Kees^n  had  seized ;  *^  don't  be 
too  ready  takin' ufe;  maybe  it  wasn't  an  in- 
imy  was  there." 

Keegan  pursued  his  search  for  the  intruder, 
but  in  vain ;  the  figure  had  glided  into  an 
adjoining  glen  before  he  caught  a  glimpse  of 
it. 

**  Somebody  was  there,  ondoubtedly,"  pur- 
sued Para  Bawn;  **ye  had  betther  keep 
watch,  Keecan,  for  feiiu*  of  a  surprise." 

Owen  did  as  be  was  desired ;  out  no  fur- 
ther surprise  came.  The  mill-stream  gurgled 
in  the  distance;  the  breeze,  light  as  the 
breath  of  a  quiet  sleeper,  wandei^  through 
iprse  and  fern ;  and  so  the  night  wore  on, 
till  the  fires  under  the  stills  grew  &int,  and 
each  man  had  his  expected  quantity  of  liquor 
distilled 
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After  that  night  peace  was  no  more 
known  to  the  smugglers.  As  Para  Bawn 
had  given  warning,  ue  revenue  police  poured 
down  immediately  on  the  wild  country  round 
Drin^ ;  and  their  success  in  still  hunting  was 
someOiing  extraordinary. 

**  Only  think  o'  them  searchin'  Jack  Con- 
nor's house,"  said  Mrs.  Mullins  one  day  to 
Peggy  Cross;  "an*  the  minnit  they  wint  in, 
they  just  marched  sthrakht  np  to  the  spot 
the  still  was  hid  in,  as  if  they  knew  afbre- 
hand  where  it  was.  An'  so  poor  Jack  Id 
have  had  td  eo  to  prison,  only  faith  they 
couldn't  find  him  as  aisy;  for  he  ran  out 
through  the  little  windy  at  the  back  o'  the 
house,  an'  away  with  him  among  the  rocks 
till  they  were  right  ^one.  Myself  was  in 
mortal  terror  till  last  night,  whin  Bat  list  took 
out  the  still  an'  hid  it  in  some  spot  where,  he 
says,  it  may  lie  lon^^  enough ;  but  the  never 
a  word  he'll  tell  Phd  or  me  where  it  is ;  for, 
between  you  an'  me,  Pej^gy,  he  thinks  there's 
dhir^  work  somewhere  among  the  chaps. 
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Let  it  be  who  it  may,  he's  afeard  there's 
somebody  with  too  glib  a  tongue  about  the 
business." 

^  An'  still  the3r're  goin'  on  with  the  poteen 
as  hard  as  ever  1"  exclaimed  Peggy. 

**  The  most  o'  them  b ;  for  ye  see,  Para 
Bawn  is  the  obstinatest  man  in  Irelan',  and 
the  fasther  the  stills  is  tuk,  the  more  hell 
stick  to  the  work ;  he  says  he  won't  be  baffled 
noways — and  with  him  at  their  head,  the 
boys  won't  give  up.  A  good  many  have 
bought  new  stills  in  place  o'  them  that  was 
sazed  on." 

The  illicit  distillation  now  became  more 
exciting  than  ever  to  those  individuab  who 
enjoyed  **  sprees."  Frequent  skirmishes  took 
place  between  the  police  and  the  smugglers, 
the  latter  of  whom  sometimes  were  successful 
in  driving  off  the  enemy ;  but  it  was  in  un- 
guarded moments,  when  the  ganger  and  his 
men  pounced  down  upon  dwelling-houses 
where  stills  were  secreted,  that  the  officers 
of  the  law  spread  terror :  the  owners  of  these 
houses,  whether  they  were  men  or  women,  if 
caught,  were  always  ti^cn  off*  to  jail ;  and 
cries  of  lamentation  could  be  heard  rending 
the  air,  as  these  misguided  heads  of  families 
were  borne  from  their  children  to  undeigo 
the  punishment  their  guilt  had  incurr^ 
The  misery  that  Peggy  Cross  had,  from  the 
first,  foreseen,  was  gradually  extending  over 
the  neighborhood  —  upwards  of  twenty  stills 
having  already  been  seized.  At  length,  the 
gloomy  persuasion  filled  all  minds,  that  a 
traitor  was  among  the  secret  band.  In  no 
other  way  could  the  success  of  the  revenue 
men  be  accounted  for. 

Never  had  winter  progressed  more  drea- 
rily in  the  vicinity  of  Dring;  desolation 
seemed  to  have  entered  almost  every  family. 
Pegzy  Cross  was  indefatigable  in  her  efforts 
to  tSeviate  the  prevailing  distress ;  and  more 
than  one  young  child,  berefl  of  its  parents, 
found  a  shelter  under  her  roof;  but  the  exer- 
tions of  one  charitable  individual  could  not 
avail  much.  The  wet  harvest  and  the  poteen 
business  had  indeed  proved  disastrous. 

^  ^  Now  comrades,"  spc^c  Paran  Bawn  one 
night  to  a  body  of  his  friends  in  his  own 
kitchen ;  **  if  ye  wish  to  give  up  the  stills  I've 
nothin'  to  say  again'  it,  for  we've  all  ondoubt- ' 
edly  ffot  a  heartscald  by  them.  What  I  lost 
mvself  doesn't  signify  —  merely  one  still  an' 
a  kc^  o'  liquor;  but  ifs  what  I  blame  myself 
f(M*  brinffin'  so  many  people  into  throuble ; 
an'  tho'  I  have  plenty  o'  com  still  on  hands. 
I'm  willin'  to  put  an  end  to  the  whole  thraf- 
fic,  because  I  know  as  well  as  I  stand  here^ 
that  there's  an  inimy  an'  a  spy  among  us,  let 
that  wretch  bo  man  or  woman  1 "  * 

This  announcement  was  followed  bv  a  si- 
lence that  lasted  some  ininutes.  At  length 
Owen  Keegan  answered : 
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"  It's  not  worth  while  to  go  ^top  the  busi- 
ness while  we  bave  so  many  stills  yit ;  an'  be- 
sides, maybe  if  we  continue  it,  we'll  have  a 
chance  oV  catcbin'  the  informer.  What  re- 
ward will  we  give  him,  Para,  if  we  come 
across  him  ?  " 

"  The  reward  he  desarves,"  replied  Wafe, 
emphatically,  glancing  over  the  faces  round 
him  with  a  keen  eye.  **  I'm  the  man  that 
began  the  poteen  work ;  an'  I'm  the  man  that 
11  appoint  the  judgment  on  him  or  her  that 
plays  us  false ! 

In  concluding  this  sentence,  Para's  eyes 
rested  for  an  instant  searchinsly  on  the  figure 
of  Bat  M'Govem,  who  suddenly  raised  bis 
hand  and  pressed  it  on  his  forehead,  as  though 
a  sudden  |)aln  had  seized  him. 

*^  If  I  knew  the  ruffian  that  dared  to  bring 
sorrow  into  the  neighborhood,  I'd  be  willin' 
to  see  him  shot ! "  continued  Wafe,  in  re- 
newed excitement 

**  Death  'id  be  too  good  for  him,"  replied 
Keecan ;  *'•  he  oucht  to  be  let  live,  to  Dear 
the  disgrace  that  he  has  brotu;ht  on  himself 
and  all  belongin'  to  him  I  If  I  was  to  live  a 
hnndhered  years,  I'd  never  put  faith  in  the 
word  OV  a  man  or  woman  related  to  an  in- 
former 1 " 

**  Never ! "  repeated  Para  Bawn,  striking 
his  hand  so  loudly  on  the  dresser,  that  cups 
and  saucers  all  jingled  in  concert  with  a 
tremulous  motion  of  plates  and  dishes.  *^  He's 
worse  than  a  thief  an'  a  robber ;  he's  the 
manest  ov  all  rascals ! " 

«*  There  may  be  some  excuse  in  tempta- 
tion," said  M'Govern,  in  a  voice  not  quite 
steady ;  **  nobody  knows  what  can  come  over 
the  heart  pv  man." 

^'  No  excuse  at  all  1 "  shouted  Para  Bawn, 
fiercely.  **  Look  at  the  desolation  over  the 
counthry ;  look  at  the  starvin'  cbildre,  crvin' 
fi>r  their  mothers  an'  fathers  thafs  locked 
inside  the  walk  o'  Garrick  iail;  and  then 
say  where's  the  excuse  for  the  villain  that 
done  the  mischief!  Oh,  boys !  give  honor 
an'  glory  to  them  that's  worthy  ov  it,  but 
scorn  an'  hathred  to  them  Uiat  desarves  the 
like  I    We'U  have  no   shillyshallyin'  about 

itr 

Tliere  was  a  gloom  over  nearly  every  man 
present ;  an  unpleasant  feeling  reigned  in 
every  bosom  —  suspicion  was  on  the  alert — 
on  whom  might  it  not  fall  ?  Who  could  re- 
(^Lrd  himself  safe  from  the  horrible  imputa- 
tion ?  'Wlio  could  venture  to  trust  his  neigh- 
bor ?  As  each  man  pondered,  the  more  en- 
raged he  felt  against  the  traitor  who  had,  in 
a  measure,  brought  dis^^race  upon  every 
member  of  the  community.  Beeardless  as 
•these  men  micbt  have  been  of  the  laws  of 
the  country,  the^  yet  had  strong  notions  of 
ftn  honor  peculiar  to  themselves;  the  indi- 
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vidual  who  would  hare  no  scruples  tn  cbe4^ 
ing  the  revenue,  would  scorn  to  overreadi 
his  neighbor  in  the  smallest  matter. 

**  The  thing  is,"  said  Para  Bawn,  after  a 
lengthened  silence,  ^^  I'll  set  a  watch  to  tbrack 
the  inimj,  an'  so  we  may  go  to  woH^  in  pace 
from  this  out,  for  I  wairant  no  man  '11  baffle 
me  long.  When  I  catch  the  traitor,  won't  ho 
know  his  place  1 " 

Now  it  so  happened  that  somebody  heard 
these  words  outside  the  kitchen  door ;  for  m 
listener  stood  .trembling  there,  with  cla^ied 
hands  and  a  burning  brow. 

"  Oh  I  wirra,  what  11  become  o'  me  ?  "  was 
the  exclamation  tiiat  burst  firom  the  parched 
lips. 

CHAPTEB  VI. 
XIBBBT. 

Bat  M'Goterm  and  Weeny  Wafe  had 
been  attached  since  childhood,  yet  the  stem 
nature  of  Para  Bawn  deterred  the  young  man 
from  speaking  openly  of  his  love.  The  farmer, 
with  his  riches  and  his  pride,  was  indeed  a 
formidable  personage  for  a  youth  depending 
for  his  daily  bread  on  the  labor  of  his  hands 
to  think  of  proposing  to,  for  his  only  danghter, 
and  that  dai^bter  a  creature  of  rare  b^uH". 
Had  the  girl  not  smiled  upon  him  he  womd 
never  have  dared  to  think  of  her ;  but  Weeny 
could  not  help  seeing  that  he  was  by  fiu*  the 
finest  looking  man  in  the  neighborhood,  and 
though  poor,  his  fieunily  had  been  respectabk, 
his  grandfather  having  possessed  a  fann  of 
thirty  acres  in  the  county  Mayo,  which  gave 
him  a  sort  of  distinction  among  his  compan- 
ions. M'Govefn  was  very  proud;  he  had 
long  dreaded  the  idea  of  a  refusal  from  Wafe, 
if  he  hinted^t  word  of  wishing  to  marry  his 
daughter ;  and  thus,  though  Peggy  Cross  often 
ask^  why  he  didn't  *'  spake  out,"  and  seenie 
Weeny  before  any  one  else  came  and  carried 
her  off,  he  could  not  prevail  on  himself  to  try 
hb  fate.  Often  he  wished  in  his  secret  heart 
that  she  was  a  poor  girl  without  nxpence  for 
her  fbrtnne. 

About  the  time  of  the  still-hunt  a  change 
suddenly  came  over  H'Govem's  manner  to 
Weeny.  Instead  of  being  abashed,  as  latterty 
he  had  been  in  her  company,  he  seemed  to 
have  grown  bolder  and  more  confident  Pe^ 
gy  Cross,  at  whose  house  they  frequently  ra^ 
was  glad  to  observe  that  he  was  *^  takin'  heart " 
at  last,  and  she  used  to  make  sundry  oppor- 
tunities  of  letting  them  talk  together,  while 
she  pretended  to  be  busy  about  domestic  mat^ 
ters,  though  all  the  time  **  she'd  have  an  eye,** 
as  she  said  herself,  **  to  see  how  they  were 
comin'  on."  But  to  her  dismay,  Weeny  her- 
self seemed  vhe  stumbling-block  now.    la 
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pmordon  asM'Govem  grew  courageous,  the 
girl  became  timid  and  nervous,  evidently 
anxious  to  repel  his  advances,  yet  unwilling 
to  speak  her  mind  out  abruptly.  Pale  and 
silent  she  would  let  him  talk  to  her,  sometimes 
raising  her  e^es  to  his  face,  with  a  look  of 
sorrow  and  pity  that  might  have  touched  a 
colder  heart  than  his,  but  rarely  answering 
him,  except  in  a  flurried,  confused  way,  that 
puzzled  Feg^  considerably.  The  most  curi- 
ous part  of  the  matter  was,  that  Bat  did  not 
appear  offended  with  Weeny,  ho  that  used  for- 
merly to  be  so  shy  in  talking  to  her. 

"  Now,  if  'Bat  had  comed  into  a  fortune," 
thought  Pe^gy ;  *^  I  could  make  somethin'  of 
him  growin  so  bould,  an  Weeny  so  stand-off; 
but  as  it  is,  I  can't  come  to  a  right  notion  o' 
them  at  all." 

One  evening  while  the  young  people  were 
sitting  in  her  cabin,  Jane  Mullins  and  her 
husband,  the  blacksmith,  entered,  and  the 
conversation  as  usual  turned  upon  the  magic- 
like success  of  the  revenue  men  in  discover- 
ing stills  during  the  past  six  weeks. 

**  There  never  was  the  like  known  afore," 
said  Peter  Mullins ;  '*  the  ouldest  man  about 
the  place  says  sa  Some  blames  one,  an'  some 
another ;  but  more  thinks  Granny  Dunn's  as 
likely  a  body  to  carry  stories  as  any  bein'  in 
the  counthry.  Ye  see  she's  in  an'  out  ov 
every  house,  an'  she  hears  what's  goin'  on  in 
all  places ;  an'  don't  ye  think,  Peggy  Cross, 
that  she'd  do  for  a  good  spy  ?  " 

The  color  faded  away  from  Weeny's  cheek, 
till  she  looked  ghastly  white,  as Mulhns spoke; 
but  no  one  observed  her,  as  she  sat  in  the 
shade,  except  the  ever-watchful  Peggy.  Bat's 
eyes  were  resting  on  the  ground. 

**  Let  no  one  belie  Granny  Dunn ! "  said 
Peggy,  stoutly.  "  Come,  Weeny,  you're  not 
saym'  any  thin' ;  what's  your  opinion  ov  the 
iniormin'  ?  " 

**"  Mine  ? "  asked  Weeny,  starting  and 
trembling;  **it's  my  certain  belief  Granny 
Dunn  has  no  call  in  it,"  she  added  in  a  fiadnt 
tone. 

Peggy  gave  a  very  searching  look  at  the 
girl  as  she  spoke,  and  a  curious  idea  flashed 
through  her  brain ;  she  turned  her  eyes  on 
M'Govem,  and  he,  too,  looked  paler  than 
usual,  with  an  uneasy  expression  of  face. 
When  the  rest  of  her  guests  had  departed, 
Peggy  was  determined  to  speak  mth  Weeny 
alone,  and  so  she  commenced, — 

"Now,  Weeny,  nobody  a'most  can  decaive 
me,  an'  more  especially  yourself,  for  I  know 
every  turn  o'  your  face,  and  its  plain  to  me 
that  yer  mind  isn't  aisy  regardin'  the  still- 
huntin'.  I  don't  wondher  one  bit  at  that, 
seein'  yer  father's  so  much  consamed  in  the 
pot^'en  business,  an'  he  must  have  a  dale  on 
018  mind ;  but  will  ye  tell  me,  child,  why  ye 


grow  as  white  as  a  sheet  eTery  time  we  spake 
o'  them  thafs  suspected  ov  infbrmin'  ?  " 

This  straight-forward  inr|uiry  sent  the 
blood  all  rushing  from  the  girl's  heart ;  her 
head  became  giddy ;  she  cculd  not  utter  a 
single  word. 

"  Weeny,  asthore,"  continued  Peggy,  in  a 
tone  at  Kmce  grave  and  sorrowful;  "pTe 
known  ye,  an'  felt  a  frendship  for  ye,  since  I 
seen  ye  scarce  bigger  than  a  doll  in  the 
nnrse's  arms  in  the  b^  house  beyant,  an'  I'd 
expect  a  thrue  answer  from  ye  to  irhatevor 
Pd  ax  ye.  Do  ye  know  anybody  that's  con- 
samed in  the  infbrmin'  ?  for  if  ye  do,  tell  it 
out,  an'  don't  disgrace  the  father  that  owns 
ye  by  havin'  any  call  to  such  a  mane  savage." 

SUently  the  girl  stood  before  her  inquisi* 
tres^  every  nerve  quivering,  her  breath  com- 
ing and  going  in  a  gasping  way  that  shocked 
Pegsy ;  while  she  continued : 

"Tdon't  say  it's  a  right  thing  to  go  again' 
the  law ;  I  have  a  heavy  hathred  to  the  men- 
tion o'  potest ;  but  still  Pve  a  pity  in  my 
heart  for  the  crathurs  that's  sthrivm'  to  ke^ 
their  families  together  by  such  work,  —  hard 
work  it  is,  —  sittin'  up  all  ni^ht  like  wild 
things,  an'  then  havin'  to  do  their  day's  labor 
aflher  all ;  an'  so,  I  say  to  ye,  Weeny  Waf«> 
if  ye  know  who  the  man  or  woman  is  that's 
the  spy,  don't  keep  it  to  yourself  no  longer. 
Why  don't  ye  spake,  child  ?  " 

Wildly  tearing  her  arm  away  from  the 
hand  that  Peggy  bad  laid  upon  it,  Weeny 
darted  to  the  <^r. 

"  Stay  a  minnit,  Weeny  Wafe ! "  called  out 
Peggy,  looking  dark  and  stem ;  "  answer  me 
one  thing  or  another,  or  never  cross  yoa 
threshold  again  I " 

The  girl  gave  a  despairing  look  over  the 
humble  room  where  she  had  so  often  sat,  rest- 
ing her  eye  for  a  moment  upon  the  simple 
pictures  hanging  on  the  walls;  and  then, 
without  uttenng  a  single  sentence  flung  open 
the  door  and  rushed  out. 

"  It's  as  well  I "  she  cried,  as  sfee  hnrried 
from  the  house  of  her  once  trusted  friend; 
"it's  as  well  first  as  last  1  Soon  all  must  be 
known,  an'  I  may  as  well  hide  myself  at  oust. 
Oh  I  musha,  wouldn't  I  wish  I  was  safe  in  my 
grave  this  night!" 

The  stars  were  glittering  in  a  cloudless  sky 
as  the  wretched  girl  hurried  on,  she  cared 
not  whither.  Shrinking  from  entering  the 
house  of  any  former  friend,  she  dreaded  to 
return  to  her  father's  dwelling,  where  the 
silence  of  the  rooms  and  her  own  superstitious 
feelings  made  her  fear  being  alone.  She 
dreaded  to  meet  her  father  too.  In  that  hor- 
riWe  hour  Weeny  Wafe  would  rathgr  have 
been  the  lowest  peasant  at  Dring,  with  a  heart 
free  from  the  load  of  shame  that  overwhelmed 
her,  than  what  she  felt  herself  to  be. 
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CHAPTER  Vn. 
GRAXNT  DUNN'S  8TOBT. 


Wbsny  had  not  long  quitted  Peg^s  boose 
when  the  door-latch  was  lifted,  ana  Granny 
Dunn  walked  silently  in.  For  some  time 
Peggy  was  so  nmch  absorbed  in  ber  own 
thoughts,  that  she  neither  addressed  the  old 
woman  nor  observed  that  a  cloud  of  more 
than  usual  heaviness  hong  upon  her  brow. 

"There  111  bo  quare  work  to-night,  Pm 
thinking"  said  Granny  after  a  lengthened 
silence. 

"  Where  ?  "  asked  Peggy,  starting  round. 

"  No  matter,  it  won't  be  without  cuisarvin'." 

"  Well,  Granny,  there's  no  use  in  droppin' 
Lints  that  way,  unless  ye  spake  out  piam," 
siud  Pegsy,  a  little  impatiently. 

"  Ma^be  not,"  resumed  the  old  wcmian  with 
provoking  coolness ;  ^  but  ill  news  comes  time 
enough." 

"  xe  mightn't  be  makin'  a  body  unaisy, 
then,"  said  Peggy^,  who,  bMng  in  an  irritable 
humor,  spoke  alittle shaiply. 

"Don^t  snap  at  me,  regry  Cross,"  said 
Granny,  rather  more  miraly  than  usual; 
*"•  don't  let  us  part  bad  frinds,  for  this  is  the 
last  night  I'll  ever  ax  a  lodgin'  in  yer  house." 

"Why,  what's  ^n'  to  nappen?"  asked 
Fe^^,  flitill  unmollified. 

"D'ye  mind, Pe^gy,  how Pve  got  my hea]> 
in'  wondherful  this  night?"  resumed  the 
wanderer ;  "  ay,  an'  I've  an  appetite,  that  Id 
ate  all  afore  me  if  Pd  get  it  Well,  them's 
all  signs  o'  the  grave.  I  know  the  grip  o' 
deatli  s  on  me." 

"How's  that,  Granny,  agra?"  demanded 
Peggy,  her  tone  becoming  once  again  kind. 

"  I'm  four  score  an'  five  years  ov  age  last 
Hollentide,"  continued  Granny;  "an*  it's 
time  for  me  to  be  off-— so,  plase  the  Lord,  I'll 
thravel  back  to  my  own  counthry,  an'  lay  my 
bones  with  my  people  that's  berrid  there.  The 
morra  I'm  intendm'  to  lave  Dring,  never  to 
see  it  mc^." 

"  Oh,  with  the  help  o'  God,  Granny,  well 
have  ve  back  in  the  spring,"  said  Peggy 
cheerily. 

The  old  woman  slxx^  her  head. 

"  The  daisies  'ill  be  peepin'  over  me  then, 
Peagj-." 

A  long  silence  ensued. 

"I  heerd  the  skreel  o'  the  banshee  last 
night  over  the  whin  bushes  beyant  Killogan," 
resumed  Granny;  "an'  I  knew  it  kem  to 
warn  Qie  to  go  biack  to  my  people's  counthry. 
Three  an'  twenty  years  ago  I  left  it  to  beg 
tho  worl',  an'  I  never  seen  a  sight  ov  it  since. 

"  Tljprc  isn't  many  bclongin'  to  ye  alive 
in   it  now  then,  I  warrant.  Granny,"  said 
»i?eggy,  locking  compassionately  at  her  aged 
guest. 

"  Not  one  then ;  ten  ohildre's  lyin'  together 


in  Shinrone  berrin  ground,  an'  the  man 
self  along  &  them;  but  it  isn't  o'  tliat  I*ai 
thinkin'  now ;  nor  o'  the  agony  o'  death ;  nor 
o'  the  hardship  I've  gone  tnrough  them  years 
back ;  but  ov  a  heavy  sin  I  committed,  Pessj, 
that  priest  nor  mdss  mayn't  be  able  to  uot 
away  in  the  sight  o'  God. 

"What  was  it.  Granny?"  asked  Peggj. 
"  Maybe  ye  couldn't  help  it ;  many's  the  otie 
takes  a  bit  to  ate  now  an  again,  but  it  doseni 
signify." 

"  It  wasn't  a  bit  to  ate  I  took  at  aH ;  I 
never  stole  as  much  as  'id  blind  yer  eye  Irom 
man  or  woman ;  the  crime  I  spake  ov  was  fitf 
worse." 

Pegcv's  countenance  assumed  a  crave  cast 
— ^her  tnoughts  reverted  to  the  still3iunta. 

"What's  this  you  done,  Granny?"  Ae 
asked,  in  an  agitated  tone. 

"  I  Vrong^d  a  dvin'  woman,  P^gy,"  r^ 
plied  Granny,  in  a  low  voice. 

"Who  was  she?" 

"  Mary  Wafe,  Para  Bawn's  wife." 

"  In  what  way  ?  " 

"  You're  a  discreet  woman,  Peggy  Croaa," 
said  Granny,  clasping  her  hands  round  her 
knees,  and  lowering  her  head  till  her  chin 
rested  on  her  bosom;  "  an'  I  know  ye  never 
spake  of  what's  tould  ye  in  the  wronffplace ; 
an'  along  o*  that  you've  a  friendship  forWecny 
Wirfe,  that  111  keep  you  from  givin'  her  a  fret 
too  sudden.  So  wnat  I'm  goin'  to  tell  ^'e  now 
ye  may  keep  to  verself,  Ull  ye  see  fit  to  spake 
ov  it — ^may be  wfien  I'm  in  my  grave.  Listen 
a  while  then.  When  I  first  began  beesin*, 
there  wasn't  one  as  good  to  me  as  Jiuiy 
Wafe — she  an'  I  kem  a'most  from  the  ooe 
part  o'  the  counthry,  an'  I  used  to  know  ber 
when  she  was  a  chad,  an'  that  made  her  trust 
me  more  than  anybody  else  about  Dring — 
not  a  grief  or  a  thought  'id  cross  her  heart, 
but  what  she'd  tell  it  to  .me ;  an'  when  the 
husband  'id  thrate  her  like  a  ruffin,  as  he  wasi 
the  sorra  one  'id  know  it  but  me,  if  I  chanced 
to  be  about  the  place.  Afther  the  child  was 
bom,  I'd  bring  her  charms,  an'  one  thing  or 
another  ibr  it,  till  she  thought  there  was  no- 
body like  me;  but  faith  the  man  himself 
couldn't  bear  the  sight  o'  me ;  an'  he  used  o^ 
ten  to  say  I'll  be  the  manes  ov  killin'  the  in- 
fant. Well,  Peggy,  what  d'ye  think,  but  ooe 
time,  when  I  was  on  my  thravels,  a  good 
piece  off,  one  summer's  momin',  just  nineteca 
years  ago  last  June,  I  kem  to  a  lonesome 
spot,  for  all  the  worl'  like  a  place  there  "id 
1x8  fairies — an'  it  not  above  four  o'clock — an' 
what  ^id  I  see,  but  a  wee  infant,  hangin*  by 
its  clothes  to  a  thorny  busli,  over  a  brave 
sthrame  o'  water.  I  scrambled  down  till  1  ' 
got  at  it ;  an'  when  I  tuk  it  up,  I  seen  the  liCs 
was  in  it,  though  that  was  all.  Though  1 
knew  I  might  get  into  throuble  by  it,  I  couTdn^t 
find  it  in  my  heart  to  lave  it  there,  so  1  cii^ 
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ried  it  awajr  with  me,  and  sthrove  to  pqt  hate 
in  it,  till  it  began  to  stir  an'  move  the  Tree 
hands — but  there  wasn't  a  house  anv  place 
nearer  than  a  mile,  or  more,  an'  I  tuK  it  on 
till  I  kem  to  the  nearest  town,  an' then  I 


I  to  mvself— an'  I  continued  to  keep  it  with 
me,  clappin'  it  on  my  back,  and  carryin'  it 

Suite  convavnient  everywhere  I  went — an*  it 
irivcd  well.  Next  time  that  I  kem  to  Para 
Bawn's,  I  showed  the  little  cratur  to  Mrs. 
TVafe,  for  the  man  himself  was  a  great  piece 
off  at  a  fair,  an'  she  was  delighted  with  it,  for 
it  was  the  purtiest  infant  ever  ye  seen — but 
anyhow  I  Drought  her,  that  time,  a  bundle 
ov  herbs  for  her  own  little  one,  an'  she  boiled 
them  up  the  way  she  always  done,  an'  g&ve 
a  taycup  full  o'  the  medicine  to  her  own  child 
— when,  glory  on  us  I  the  poor  wee  thing  tuk 
the  convulsions,  and  died  off  in  an  hour. 

**  Shuro  that  can't  be,  unless  ye  brought  it 
to  life  again,"  said  Peggy,  interrupting  the 
narrative. 

"  Wait  till  ye  hear  all.  Well,  then,  we 
knew  there  must  have  been  poison  with  the 
herbs — an'  the  poor  mother  fell  to  screechin' 
murt her,  like  one  deranged — but  faith  the 
most  thing  she  dhreaded  was  the  anger  o'  the 
husband  when  he'd  come  home  —  troth  it 
ovcrkcm  her  own  grief  clane.  There  wasn't 
one  in  the  house,  but  ourselves  two,  an'  seein' 
her  coin'  cracked  through  the  room,  tearin' 
her  hair,  and  cryin'  out,  '  Oh,  I'll  lose  my 
li/b  when  Pat  Comes  back !  what  'ill  I  do  at 
all  I '  I  ups  and  says  to  her  at  last :  *  Here, 
Mrs.  Wafe,  for  the  love  o'  marcy,  take  the 
foundlin'  and  lay  it  in  the  cradle,  and  no  one 
111  be  a  whit  the  wiser,  for  III  take  the  poor 
wee  corpse  where  it  'ill  be  berrid  safe.'  So, 
faith,  the  fair  terror  o'  the  tyrant  that  owned 
her,  made  her  be  agreeable,  an'  she  let  me 
lay  the  foundlin'  where  her  own  child  had 
slept  not  much  more  than  an  hour  before ;  an' 
I  took  the  corpse  and  hid  it  in  the  chist  where 
she  kept  her  Sunda'  clothes,  till  evenin'." 

"  Granny,  that  stor^  can't  be  thrue,"  said 
Pcgg}',  shudderios ;  *^  it  a'most  turns  me  sick." 

**  As  thrue  as  that  my  own  bones  'ill  soon 
lie  in  Sbinrone  graveyanl,"  declared  Granny, 
striking  her  forefinger  three  times  slowly  on 
the  psilm  of  her  left  hand.  *^My  own  two 
hands  locked  the  carpee  up  in  the  chist,  an' 
when  nidit  kem,  I  tuk  it  away  an'  had  it 
berrid,  where  it 'ill  lie  till  the  juc^mentday." 

*'  An'  d've  think  I'd  b'lieve  that  any  woman 
Id  do  the  like  with  her  own  child,  unless  her 
heart  was  iron  ?  "  asked  Peggy. 

"  Ye  don't  know  what  terror  can  bring  the 
heart  to,"  said  Grannv ;  "  ye  don't  know  how 
a  bad  husband  can  desthroy  the  feel^n's  of 
any  woman,  an'  make  her  lie,  an'  grow  as 
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mane  as  the  black  sbre  in  the  ishinds  beyant 
the  says;  he's  the  greatest  curse  undhcr  God's 
skyl  The  unfortunate  woman's  head  was 
a'most  tomed  anvhow,  an'  she  raved,  an' 
ranted,  an'  iumped  to  the  top  o'  the  bed  like 
mad,  till  I  had  to  hould  her  down  with  fair 
force;  an'  all  the  time  I  dam't  let  any  one 
into  the  room ;  but  aflher  a  couple  ov  days 
she  went  off  into  a  kind  ov  stupor — though 
the  fear  o'  the  man  never  lef)  her  heart — an' 
she'd  moan  ahead  like  one  in  rale  agony. 
All  the  time,  I  attended  both  her  air  the 
livin'  infant  in  the  cradle,  an'  I  dhressed  it 
in  the  dead  child's  clothes — thinkin'  to  my- 
self, that  shore  if  I  was  the  manes  of  killin' 
one  child,  I  saved  the  life  of  another.  When 
Para  Bawn  kem  home,  the  sorra  much  he 
cared  about  his  wife  bein'  so  ill,  but  he  was 
cracked  entirely  to  get  a  sight  o'  the  child ; 
but  I'd  alwa^  baffle  him  one  way  or  another, 
puttin'  the  buune  on  the  oddity  o'  the  mother, 
till  he  never  laid  eyes  on  it  for  a  month,  and 
more ;  an'  then,  all  at  wonst,  Mrs.  Wafe  kem 
to  the  point  o'  death,  an'  when  she  was  near 
departm',  she  tould  me  she  wanted  to  see  the 
husband ;  but,  guessin'  what  she  wanted  with 
him,  I  didn't  do  her  biddin',  Peggy,  asthore, 
but  decaived  her,  when  the  very  dew  o' 
death  was  over  her  face,  an'  never  brought 
Para  Bawn  to  her  till  the  breath,  was  all 
but  gone,  an'  the  rattle  giowin'  wake  in  her 
throat" 

Peggy  covered  her  face  with  her  hands, 
for  some  minutes  unable  to  utter  a  word, 
while  the  old  woman  continued: 

"So  Para  Bawn  never  knew  that  his 
child  was  dead,  an'  the  foundlin'  lived  as  his 
daughter,  under  his  roof,  from  that  day  to 
this? 

''Granny,  ye  done  wrong f  at  last  ex- 
claimed Peggy,  indignation  coloring  her  sal- 
low cheek.  "What's  to  come  ov  Wcen^ 
when  she  hears  the  truth — if  the  truth's  in  it 
at  all  ?  Itfs  not  possible  to  allow  such  de- 
caivin'  to  go  on.  Oh  1  poor  child,  it  'id  be 
betther  if  ye  had  left  her  to  perish  among  the 
rocks,  where  ye  picked  her  up  1 " 

"  Stay,  Feg^j"  said  Granny,,  extending 
her  kmg  arm  till  her  band  touched  Pesgy^ 
shoulder  J  "  maybe  Weeny 'ill  thank  God  yit, 
that  she  isn't  Para  Bhwn's  child ;  whisper." 

Pe^7  bent  her  head  till  it  was  on  a  level 
with  Granny's  face,  and  then  the  old  woman 
spoke  a  few  words  in  her  ei^  which  made  her 
turn  pale  and  ntt^  a  faint  "My  God ! " 

Para  Bawn  sat  alone  in  his  dreary,  home, 
with  black  beetles  crawling  np  the  kitchen 
walls,  and  crickets  chirping  by  the  hearth. 
The  fire  was  smouldering,  tne  air  damp  and 
chill,  a  gale  was  blowing  from  the  north,  and 
a  hollow  moaning  swi^  down  the  narrow 
staircase  leading  from  the  rooms  above.  Wafe 
felt  a  strange  nervoosness  that  night — a  pre- 
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sentiment  of  evil  was  over,  him — and  so  he 
sat,  as  if  watching  for  something,  be  know 
not  what,  with  a  dull  cloud  on  his  face.  The 
something  came  at  last  near  the  midnight 
hoar  —  a  knock  at  the  outer  door  —  a  hoy 
with  perspiration  standii^  on  his  hot  brow — 
uttering,  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  these 
words — 

*'  Bat  tould  ye  to  run  for  yer  life  this  very 
minnit,  as  &st  as  you  can  1  ** 


CHAPTER  vin. 

THB  Fins. 

MoRB  than  once  in  her  life,  when  her  mind 
was  ill  at  ease,  had  Weeny  passed  the  night 
in  the  open  air,  sitting  out  in  wild  spots  away 
from  human  habitation.  Strangely  brought 
up,  and  rarely  happy,  this  young  girl  had 
passed  a  lonely  childhood,  bat  never  bdfone  had 
she  felt  such  anxiety  as  had  tortured  her  for 
the  last  few  weeks.  The  interview  which 
had  just  occurred  between  herself  and  Peggy 
Cross  awoke  feelings  of  aeute  misery,  and 
climbing  to  a  steep  neisht,  where  furse  and 
bramble  grew  thickly,  she  sat  there  for  honrs^ 
being  at  length  roused  to  a  sense  .of  her 
imprudence  by  the  heavy  tramp  of  feet  be- 
low; this  alarmed  her;  and  her  eye  having 
grown  accustomed  to  the  starlight,  she  sought 
to  discover  the  cause  of  the  sounds.  Lean- 
ing over  the  height,  and  endeavoring  to  con- 
ceal herself  as  well  as  she  could,  i£e  dimlv 
beheld  a  crowd  of  men  hurrying  by,  all 
armed  with  weapons  of  some  sort,  vi^ieh  they 
now  and  then  brandished  with  threats  of  ven- 
geance. Such  sijshta  had  of  late  gvowa  comr 
mon  enough  at  Dring — fights  l^ween  the 
still-owners  and  the  police  being  frequent 
—  but  Weeny  thought  she  heard  a  name 
shouted  out  with  demoniac  rage,  that  made 
her  tremble.  It  was  the  name  m  Para  Bawn. 
The  crowd  marched  swifUy  on ;  their  tramp- 
ing dying  away  in  the  distance.  Then  the 
pirl  arose  and  sto^xl  upright,  gazing  as  far  as 
her  eye  could  penetrate,  scarcely  oreathing 
all  the  while.  How  long  she  stood  there  she 
knew  not,  the  time  seemed  passing  in  adieam, 
when  high  in  the  air  a  toi^e  <x  flame  shot 
up  with  sudden  fury  in  the  direction  of  her 
gaze.  Another,  and  another  followed,  till  a 
luridglare  of  fire  seemed  to  tint  the  very  sky. 

"  0  father ! "  she  cried,  daapiag  her  hancb, 
as  she  sprang  wildly  down  the  crag,  and 
away,  like  a  irantio  creature,  towards  Para 
Bawn's  house.  Soon  she  arrived  within  a 
distant  view  of  the  burning  masi.  Her  old 
home  was  fast  demolishin^»-aad  a  hoane  roar 
like  the  rushof  theoceaam  a«t9nn,fiUed  all 
the  air. 

**  Save  my  father,  save  him! "  she  shridced, 
flinging  herself  fearlessly  among  the  body  of 
infuriated  men,  who  were  watching  the  de^ 


stmction  Ihey  had'  createa.  "  Let  him  live 
for  God's  sake,  an'  throw  me  in  the  flames  if 
ye  like!" 

"  Stand  away,  Weeny,"  said  Owen  Kee- 
gan,  who,  though  one  of  the  fiercest'  there, 
was  yet  not  ungentle  in  his  tone  to  the 
wretched  girl ;  **  this  isn't  any  place  for  yoa  ; 
yer  father's  escaped,  though  he  didn't  desarve 
it ;  nobody  wants  to  harm  the  innocent,  so 
you  needn't  be  afraid,  but  keep  back.  Fire 
the  truf-stack  boys !  whew !  there  it  goes  !  • 

And  now  a  broader  sheet  of  flame  spread 
itself  through  the  air,  out-houses  shanng  the 
common  fate,  while  the  shrieks  of  cattle  rose 
above  the  din  of  crashing  timber  and  the 
hollow  roar  of  the  devouring  element.  But 
Weeny  heard  no  more ;  consciousness  forsook 
her,  and  she  sank  senseless  into  the  arms  of 
one  who  was  present  merely  for  her  sake, 
lest  aught  of  injury  might  befall  her. 

Bat  M'Crovern  had  refused  to  take  part 
in  the  revenue  thus  wreaked  upon  Bara 
Bawn,  for  fom  treaeheiy,  and  he  was  very 
nearly  falling  a  victim  himself  to  th  e  furv  of 
the  enraged  band,  when  hb  courage  alone 
saved  him  from  a  violent  end.  They  saw  it 
was  not  cowardice  that  held  him  back  from 
aiding  in  the  work  of  destruction  when  no 
threat  of  instant  death  could  compel  him 
to  alter  hb  determination.  Hb  firm  wordsi 
**  There^  boys,  ye  may  shoot  me,  but  111  never 
raise  a  hanu  to  commit  murder,  or  set  fire  to 
any  man's  house,"  together  with  hb  noUe 
bearing  and  unflinching  eye,  struck  admira- 
tion  mto  every  man.  ^ 

"I  knew  how  it  W  be!" cried  Ke^pn; 
**  the  chap  thinks  too  much  o'  the  ru&n's 
daughter,  to  turn  again'  the  father.  Cooie 
lads,  lave  him  alone,  mavbe  we'd  all  be  as 
foolbh  if  we  was  m  hb  place ; "  and  so  every 
num's  arm  was  stayed. 
'  All  night  the  fire  raged.  The  dawn  of  the 
winter  momins  found  Para  Bawn's  house  a 
blackened  shell,  filled  with  charred  remnants 
of  rafters,  great  lumps  of  cinders,  kettles  and 
saucepans  molten  into  strange  shapes  by  the 
fervor  of  the  flames.  But  the  large  tarf> 
stack  at  the  rear  of  the  dwelling  was  burning 
still.  For  two  days  and  a  itight  that  hu^ 
pile  of  firing  smouldered  sullenly  on,  emit- 
tinff  a  dull,  oppressive  smoke. 

How  was  It  discovered  that  Para  Bawn 
himself  was  the  informer,  who  betrayed  the 
men  whom  he  had  beguiled  to  their  destroc- 
tion? 

Bat  M'Govem,  by  a  skill  in  phvsioffnomy 
which  he  poss^sed  in  a  remarkabb  de- 
gre^,  had  long  suspected  that  Wafe  was  the 
traitor,  and  each  day  various  little  circum- 
stances which  would  not  have  attracted  any 
one  not  on  the  iratch,  strengthened  hb  sup* 
mioea  Unwilling,  however,  to  bring  such  a 
IHghtful  accusation  agaiiMt  the  fluher  of  tht 
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nrl  he  loved,  he  never  breathed  a  word  of  hU 
AispicioQS.    Everv  oae  was  convinced  that  a 
spy  was  among  the  band,  and  if  the^  chose 
to  carry  on  their  dangeroua  practices  in  defi- 
ance of  this  knowle^e  thev  did  it  at  their 
peril ;  besides  M'Govem  had  received  no  ac- 
tual proof  of  Wafe's  guilt    But  what  roused 
the  suspicion  of  Owen  Keegan  upon  the  sub- 
ject was  a  simple  occurrence,    rara  Bawn 
and  he  were  at  a  fair  in  a  town  about  eight 
miles  from  Dring,  and  while  standing  to- 
ffether,  the  sauger's  right-hand  man,  an  in- 
aividual  wellknown  to  the  still-owners,  passed, 
and  giving  a  wink  and  i^  knowing  nod  saluted 
Para  Bawn  with  a  familiar  "  how  are  you, 
Pat  ?  "    Keegan  turned  his  keen  eye  on  the 
culprit,  and  beheld  that  he  never  raised  his 
head,  or  protended  to  see  the  formidable  per- 
son who  had  accosted  him,  though  it  was 
nearly  impossible  that  such  oould  be  the  case. 
Without   pretending  to  have  noticed  any 
thing  remarkable,  Owen  said    nothing  on 
the  suject  to  Wafe,  who  seined  **  thick,'*  as 
Keegan  expressed  it,  for  the  rest  of  the  day. 
Determined  to  sift  the  afiair  to  the  bottom, 
Owen  empbyed  a  n4#«.    Late  that  evening 
he  repaired  to  the  ganger's  abiding  place, 
and  affecting  an  air  of  secrecy  and  confi- 
dence, asked  if  Pat  Wafe  had  told  him  that 
the  ^'boys"  were  to  meet  at  Killogan  Pass 
that  night    **  No,"  said  the  ganger,  prompt- 
ly, **  he  said  the  next  place  would  be  CW 
ragh."    **  Well,  he  sent  me  to  tell  ye  to  come 
on  to  Killogan  anyhow,"  said  Keegaut  ^  about 
one  o'clock  this  night ;  **  and  then  he  went 
ofi*,  leaving  the  gauger  without  a  doubt  that 
he  was  an  emissary  fJXMn  the  right  source. 
To  Killogan  Pass  a  party  of  the  revenue, 
accordingly  marched,  with  the  ganger  at  their 
head,  and  here  they  encounteiid  rather  more 
than  they  bargained  for,  Keegan  having  as- 
sembled nearly  thirty  stout  young  feUows  all 
armed  to  the  teeth,  who  sprang  upon  the  po- 
lice from  an  ambush,  sooceeckd  in  driving 
ofi*  the  men,  and  capturin^ihe  ganger,  whom 
they  ducked  unmercifully  m  a  stream.    They 
extorted  from  their  prisoner,  bv  threats  of  a 
violent  death  on  one  hand,  and  promises  of 
release  on  the  other,  the  whole  history  of 
Wafe's  treachery,  and  the  next  ni^rht  it' was 
resolved  to  wreak  venjgeance  on  the  informer. 
Lest  a  whisper  of  this  determination  might 
reach  Wafe,  Keegan  and  his  confederates, 
who  were  all  young  and  daring,  preserved 
great  secrecy,  and  it  was  onl^  when  Bat 
M*Govern  was  called  upon  to  give  his  aid  in 
the  terrible  work,  about  half-an-honr  before 
midnight,  that  he  was  made  acquainted  with 
the  proceedings  contemplated.     It  was  in- 
tended to»bum  Para  Bawn  in  his  hoose;  but 
M*Govem  defeated  this  scheme  by  despatch- 
ing one  of  his  nephews,  whom  lie  knew  he 
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could  trust,  to  warn  the  wretch  to  fly,  thus 
saving  him  from  afnghtfnl  end. 

CBAPTEB  EC. 
THE  JOUaHBT  AMD  THE  HALTINO  PLACE. 

The  remainder  of  that  teoible  night  Weeny 
had  passed  at  the  Mullins'  house  in  the  ham* 
let,  M'Govem  having  borne  her  there  when 
she  fainted.  Much  kindness  was  shown  her 
by  the  bladumith's  wife,  whose  compassion 
for  her  was  only  equalled  by  her  horror  of 
Para  Bawn's  iniouity.  Weeny  had  long 
looked  upon  herself  as  degraded  by  her  fath* 
er's  dishonesty,  which  she  had  been  aware 
(^  for  some  weeks^  and  the  dreadful  denoue- 
ment which  had  now  taken  place  was  scarcely 
mote  terrible  to  her  than  tne  feeling  of  sus« 
pause  she  had  of  late  experienced.  Even  if 
ner  parent's  treachery  and  cruelty  were  to  re- 
main forever  unknown  to  the  world,  she 
wouhl  have  felt  that  a  dark  blot  rested  upon 
her  as  the  child  of  such  a  man ;  but  now 
what  was  to  become  of  her  P  How  could 
she  bear  to  be  pointed  at  in  scorn  as  the 
daughter  of  the  informer  ?  Where  could  she 
run  to  hide  herself  from  every  eye !  More 
than  all,  how  could  she  show  her  face  in  the 
light  of  day  to  the  lover,  who  must  feel 
auiamed  that  he  ever  thought  of  her  P  Such 
feeUnffs  as  these  racked  her  mind  all  the  re- 
mainder of  the  night  She  knew  that  her 
father  must  be  ruiiM ;  she  had  long  known 
that  his  debts  were  heavy  and  his  means  of 
paying  them  doubtfbl ;  now  he  must  be  beg- 
ffsured,  and  she  must  endeavor  to  work  for 
nor  own  livelihood,  if  indeed  she  could  live 
on,  so  humiliated  as  she  was.  Before  break 
of  day  she  had  determined  upon  a  plan  for  the 
future.    When  one  bitter  sacrifice  was  com- 

Eleted,  and  the  neighlMMrhood  of  her  child- 
ood  abandoned  forever,  she  would  breathe 
more  fredy.  While  Mrs.  Mullins  was  yet 
sleeping,  and  the  hamlet  Iving  in  the  hush 
of  night,  with  the  stars  still  beaming  in  the 
sky,  she  arose  sofU^,  and  left  the  house. 
Without  a  shilling  in  her  pocket,  she  was 
determined  to  eomm«ice  a  joumey  of  many 
miles,  and  so  she  set  fbrth.  Long  acquainted 
with  remote  parts  of  the  count^,  there  was 
scarcely  a  glen  or  nook  where  the  smu^ers 
had  been  wont  to  assemble  for  their  mghtly 
work  that  she  did  not  know  $  often  she  had 
watched  them,  unperceived,  fh>m  some  wild 
cm,  as  they  sat  round  the  fires ;  often  she 
hadwished  that  they  could  have  been  warned 
of  the  danger  threatening  them.  The  direc- 
tion she  now  took  was  eastward,  and  she 
walked  on  rapidly  till  she  had  gone  so  fiv, 
that  she  hoped  tnere  was  no  chanoe  of  her 
meeting  any  fomiHar  flAoe,  when  she  sat  down 
to  rest  oy  the  wayside.    She  had  not  been 
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long  there  when  a  wall  known  figure  ap- 
peared to  her,  coming  down  a  hill  which  she 
nerself  had  lately  descended.  There  was  no 
mistaking  this  figure ;  it  was  thaf  of  Granny 
Dunn,  already  on  her  travels  since  peep  of 
day.  She  would  have  endeavored  to  avoid 
the  old  woman  hy  rising  and  pursuing  her 
way,  but  the  latter  was  too  quick  for  her. 

"  Stay  where  ye  are,  Weeny! "  she  called 
out,  shaiLing  her  stick  at  her ;  "  stay  where 
ve  are,  till  I  come  up  to  ye,^  and  quickening 
ner  nace,  she  was  soon  bieside  the  ffirL 

''Now,  where  are  ye  goin'P"  sue  asked. 

"  Away  down  to  my  mother's  people/'  re- 
plied Weeny. 

"  That's  down  near  Shinrone,  am ;  an'  as 
I'm  goin'  the  same  road  myself,  we  may 
thravel  together,  though  I  warrant  I'll  make 
the  best  walker  o'  the  two.  It  isn't  the  first 
time  we  went  through  the  oounthry  in  com- 
pany with  other." 

''Not  to  my  knowledge,  Granny,"  said 
Weeny.  • 

"  Well,  I  don't  say  it  is;  you'd  scarce  re- 
mimber  twenty  year  ago.  Howsomever,  my 
little  jewel,  ye  often  took  a  oosy  nap  tied  up 
in  the  hood  on  my  back ! " 

"  Maybe  so,"  said  Weeny,  abstractedly. 

"  Para  Bawn's  house  was  Dumt  last  nignt," 
continued  Granny,  "  but  he  tuk  good  care  to 
be  out  ov  it  himselfl  I'U  warrant  he'll  never 
come  back/' 

"  Granny,  don't  say  any  thing  affainst  my 
father,"  said  the  gjri  coloring;  "I  know  he 
done  wrong,  but  still  I  don't  want  to  hear  it 
firom  any  one  else." 

"An'  what's  bnngin'  ye  away  out  ov 
DriM?"  . 

"  Shame  an'  griefl" 

"  An'  did  the  boy  that  pretinded  he  loved 
e  when  he  thought  you  wer^  rich  an' grand, 
et  ye  kve  him  wat  way  P  " 

"  He  didn't  know  it  y  I'm  goin'  to  see  what 
my  mother's  people  can  do  for  me;  maybe 
they'd  hire  me  for  a  maid." 

.  "  Maybe  so,"  said  Granny,  shortly ;  "  ye 
needn't  expect  much  from  them  when  they 


know  vou're  in  want.' 
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Yer  able  to  do  a  dale,"  said  Granny, 
ironically,  as  she  eyed  the  slender  form  of 
her  companion. 

"  WeD,  Granny,  if  I  can't  work  much  I 
can  live  almost  upon  nothing,"  said  Weeny, 
smiling  faintly. 

Here  the  conversation  ended  for  some 
time.  All  the  day  they  travelled  without 
cessation,  except  when  Granny  stopped  at 
houses  on  the  way  for  alms,  saving  Weeny 
the  trouble  of  aalung  any  tldng  for  hmelf ; 


and  sometimes  they  got  a  Hft  upon  a  cart, 
which  bore  them  comfortably  along.  B^bre 
the  day  closed  in  they  amved  at  a  lonely 
spot  which  seemed  to  mterest  Granny.  As* 
cending  some  rocks  she  led  Weeny  on  till 
they  stood  over  a  brawling  stream,  rushing, 
swollen,  and  frothy,  far  below  them. 

"That's  a  sup  o'  the  broad  Shannon-}** 
said  the  old  woman,  thoughtfully.  "  Look 
at  it.  Weeny,  an'  see  if  it  isn't  a  desolate 
lookm'  place  for  a  body  to  be  dhrowned  in.** 

"  It  is  so,"  said  Weeny,  shuddering. 

"An'  yit  I  seen  it  onst  on  a  summer's 
momin'  as  pacible  as  glass,  with  the  sun 
flashin'  on  it  like  bars  ov  goold,  an'  a  wee 
fairy  child  lyin'  down  near  it  as  if  it  had 
dhropped  firom  the  sky,"  resumed  Granny, 
but  Weeny  was  not  attending  to  her  wonu. 
Fatigue  and  dread  of  the  coming  darkness 
oppressed  her;  her  feet  were  blistered  and 
swollen ;  her  heart  &int.  Much  more  wesry 
walking  followed,  and  then  more  driving  on 
jolting  carts,  till  it  was  nearly  ten  o'doek. 

"  We'll  stop  for  the  night  when  we  get  to 
John  Carolin's  house,"  said  Granny;  "he 
never  turns  a  thraveller  from  the  door,  no 
matther  what  hour  they  come ;  an'  they  get 
the  best  ov  thratement" 

Very  glad,  indeed,  was  Weeny,  when  thii 
hospitable  dwelling  was  reached.  It  vraa  a 
substantial  farm-house,  with  a  hiffh  "Unting 
roof  newly  thatched,  white  wafls,  thinii^ 
windows,  and  an  air  of  neatness  and  plenty 
all  round  it.  Granny's  summons  at  the  door 
was  answered  by  immediate  admittance,  and 
a  hearty  welcome  firom  the  woman  who 
seemed  to  hold  highest  rank  in  the  licge 
kitchen,  where  Weeny  and  her  aged  eompsn- 
ion  were  allowed  seats  at  a  very  ample  fire. 
Numerous  domestics  occupied  tins  kitchen — 
some  of  whom  were  knitting,  others  smuning 
or  carding  wool ;  but  the  workmen  into  haS 
done  a  hard  dav's  labor  in  the  fields  were  now 
rejoidnff  in  icUeness^  lounging  against  the 
large  hobs  of  the  grato,  some  half  aueep,  some 
smoking.  Much  good-humor  and  cheerful- 
ness prevailed  here.  But  in  the  parlor  a 
solitary  man  was  sitting  by  himself  reading. 
John  Carolin  lived  "  his  lone,"  to  the  sur- 
prise of  many  who  wondered  he  ^d  not  pro- 
vide himself  with  a  wife,  as  he  was  a  hand- 
some man,  scarcely  pa^t  his  fortieth  year. 


CHAPTER  X. 
PUBSUIT. 


The  strange  storjb  which  Granny  Dunn 
had  told  Peggy  Cross  made  an  extraordinanr 
impression  upon  her  mind,  and  before  ai* 
lowing  the  old  woman  to  retire  to  rest,  she 
^hered  firom  her  several  particulars  relat- 
mg  to  her  discovery  of  the  KMudling,  whidi 
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§ai  hear  thinking -and  hoping.  Balore  day- 
hreak  the  following  morning  Granny  had 
left  her  house ;  hut  she  had  learned  enough 
from  her  to  give  rise  to  a  atartling  but  not 
very  improbable  siurmise.  In  the  midst  of 
her  dreams  news  reached  her  that  Para 
Bawn's  house  was  burnt,  his  cattle  lost,  he 
himself  a  furtive.  It  did  not  surjnise  her, 
Granny  haymg  imparted  to  her  the  informa- 
tion the  previous  night,  that  suoh  a  punish- 
ment was  contemplated  for  his  newly  discov- 
ered treachery. 

"Where's  Weeny P"  she  asked  of  Bat 
M'Govem,  who  brought  the  news  to  her. 

**  That's  what  I  came  to  ask  yourseU^''  he 
replied.  "  I  thought  maybe  she  had  come 
to  stop  with  you." 

**  On,  no,"  cried  the  woman*  shure  I  hunted 
her  from  the  house  last  night,  an'^  tould  her 
never  to  cross  the  thresbmd  again,  an'  I'm 
a£»ured  she's  run  out  o'  the  pls^  entirely." 

*'  If  so,"  said  M'Govern,  "  we  had  best  fol- 
low her,  Peg^ ;  nobody  knows  what  may 
happen  her  gom'  her  lone  through  the  coun- 
try this  way,  an'  I'd  have  you  come  yerself 
with  me ;  she  can't  be  far  gone  yit." 

"I'll  go  willin',"  replied  Peggy  5  "but  first 
answer  me  one  thing,  Bat.  Are  ye  shure 
you'll  wish  to  marry  her  still,  an*  she  the 
child  ov  such  a  father,  even  if  she'll  agree 
to  take  ye  ?  " 

"  Ay,^'  said  Bat,  "  without  a  thought  ov 
dhrawm'  back ;  the  worl'  might  go  against 
iier,  but  she'd  only  be  the  more  to  me." 

"  An'  what  would  yer  people  >say  P  " 

"  What  they'd  like ;  Pd  remain  with  the 
same  intintion." 

"  An'  you'd  make  her  yer  wife  without  a 
halfoenny  ov  fortune  P  " 

"Now,  Peggy,  there's  no  use  in  aich  cross- 
questionin' ;  ye  oueht  to  know  me  betther 
tnan  to  think  any  thing  in  life  could  change 
me  affainst  Weeny  Wcie." 

"very  good*"  said  Peggy,  compressing 
her  lips. 

"  And  now,  let  us  come  on  an'  see  where 
did  she  go  to ; "  said  the  young  man  impa- 
.tiently,  "  we  oughtn't  to  lose  a  minnit." 

Peggy  had  some  preparations  to  make 
hefore  setting  out  on  ner  search ;  she  had  a 
few  papers  so  long  hid  in  a  secret  spot  to 
collect,  which  she  tied  up  and  put  in  her 
pocket;  and  there  was  a  wedding  ring,  real 
gold  too,  which  she  drew  £rom  a  httle  box, 
and  placed  upon  her  own  fiiy^  to  carry  it 
safely ;  together  with  other  httle  tdiens  of 
the  past  which  had  been  confided  to  her 
keeping  years  ago  by  one  very  dearly  loved, 
all  of  which  she  conveyed  away  on  her  par- 
son unknown  to  M'Govern,  to  whom  she  did 
not  wish  to  confide  more  than  was  necessary 
just  at  present.  Making  inquiries  every- 
where, tney  learned  that  Weeny  had  been 
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seen,  by  some  of  those  individuals  who  see 
every  thing,  in  company  with  Granny  Dunn, 
goin^  in  a  certain  dircK^on  which  they  de- 
termmed  to  follow.  The  alms-seeking  of  the 
beggar-woman  served  as  a  clue  to  her  move- 
ments, and  for  soihe  time  they  found  little 
difficulty  in  tracing  her ;  but  soon  they  be- 
came more  puzzl^,  and  at  length  when 
evening  set  in,  fbimd  themselves  going  quite 
astray.  Peggy  declared  she  was  not  now  un- 
easy since  she  knew  the  girl  was  not  travel- 
ling alone ;  but  Bat  lost  nothing  of  his  ardor 
in  the  pursuit,  and  would  willingly  have  con- 
tinued it  up  to  a  late  period  of  the  night,  had 
not  Peggy  oonsiderect  it  prudent  for  them  to 
halt  at  an  inn  at  about  eight  o'clock. 

The  next  day  snow  covered  the  earth-^all 
without  looked  wild  and  dreary. 

"  Now,"  said  Peggy,  "  I  don't  think  it's 
possible  for  any  one  to  tbravel  this  day  on 
foot ;  an',  at  any  rate,  Bat,  we  needn't  be 
in  such  a  hurry  lookin'  for  Weeny,  when  we 
know  she's  gom'  on  down  to  Shinrone  with 
Granny  Dunn.  We'll  be  shure  to  hear  ov 
her  there.  But  there's  a  place  I'd  like  to 
go  to,  about  ten  mile  from  this,  where  I've 
business ;  an',  if  you've  no  objections,  we'll 
take  a  oar  at  this  inn,  an'  dhrive  down  to  it. 
It's  not  to  say  out  of  our  way,  aiUier,  for  it's 
all  on  the  road  to  Shinrone,  though  it  mayn't 
be  the  same  that  Granny  goes." 

Now,  Bat  did  not  like  this  proposal  by 
any  means.  He  would  have  preferred  \f  alk- 
ing,  and  stopping  at  houses  to  make  in- 
quxrles:  but  Peggy  was  very  determined; 
and  though  he  argued  and  remonstrated, 
nothing  would  move  her.  She  declared  it 
was  of  the  highest  importance  that  they 
should  visit  tms  mysterious  locahty-^and 
yet  she  would  not  tell  the  youth  wherefore. 

They  were  soon  seated  on  a  iaunting  car, 
going  at  a  swift  pace  ^ough  the  snow, 
which  lay  thiddy  on  the  ground,  Bat  look- 
ing very  mudi  in  "  the  dumps,"  and  Peggy 
rather  anxious  and  nervous.  Neither  of 
them  spoke  during  the  whole  drive,  which 
lasted  about  two  hours,  before  they  halted  at 
an  iron  gate  leading  to  an  enclosure  where 
stood  a  dwelling-house  ofgoodly  dimensions,, 
all  covered  with  snow.  Peggy  now  jumped 
off  the  oar,  desirine  Bat  to  wait  there  till  she 
should  return.  She  approached  the  house 
hesitatingly,  and  piiusea  for  more  than  a  min- 
ute ere  she  ventured  to  rap  at  it.  Then  he 
beheld  her  raise  the  knodLor  $  then  the  door 
was  opened ;  and,  after  a  short  delay,  she 
disappeared  within. 


CHAPTER  XI. 
THE  LAST. 


We  return  to  Weeny  and  her  iwed  oon- 
panion.    Although  a  man  much  beloved  and 
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respected  for  his  benevolence  and  upright 
character,  John  Carolin  was  yet  considered 
a  little  eccentric.     Since  he  had  come  into 

Possession  of  his  property,  one  room  in  his 
ouse  had  always  been  allotted  for  the  use 
of  any  wanderer  who  might  be  in  want  of  a 
night's  lodg^n?;  and  to  prevent  any  risk 
from  thieves  who  might  apply  for  such  shel- 
ter nnder  false  pretences,  the  individuals 
who  arrived  at  night  were  generally  locked 
up  in  their  sleeping-room,  and  the  door 
barred  on  them  to  prevent  their  egress  till 
morning.  Granny  Dunn,  however,  being 
weU  known  for  years,  was  not  subjected  to 
such  indignity.  She  and  Weeny  were  given 
a  warm  supper  before  retiring  from  the 
kitchen,  and  the  latter  did  not  wonder  at 
her  companion's  admiration  of  that  "fhU 
house."  The  profusion  of  food,  fire,  and 
eandle-light  was  marvellous ;  yet  there  was 
only  great  plenty,  not  waste.  X/arge  flitches 
of  bacon  and  well-smoked  hams  depended 
from  the  kitchen  roof  and  filled  the  ample 
chimney ;  the  dairy  was  well  supplied,  even 
at  that  inclement  season,  with  milk  and  but- 
ter ;  and  there  was  no  lack  of  beef  or  mut- 
ton in  the 'larder.  Clean  and  airy  were  the 
rooms  of  the  house,  some  being  even  car- 
peted and  neatly  papered ;  and  an  old-fash- 
ioned book-case,  filled  with  quaint  volumes, 
adorned  the  parlor. 

Carolin  was  a  wealthy  man.  He  drove 
^his  jaunting-car  or  rode  a  well-fed  horse 
•whenever  ho  chose.  He  had  travelled  abroad, 
.and  brought  new  agricultural  fashions  into 
his  country ;  yet  he  was  not  contented.  A 
'blight  had  fallen  upon  his  youth,  and  he 
jmsscd  a  lonely,  desolate  existence — some- 
times envying  the  happiness  of  his  forest 
^workmen,  who,  after  their  daily  toil,  saw 
inerry  faces  round  their  humble  hearths. 

When  the  travellers  entered  their  sleeping 
-room,  Granny  imparted  to  Weeny  various 
j)ieces  of  information  relative  to  their  host's 
past  and  present  life,  telling  her,  in  whis- 
■pered  tones,  how  it  was  reported  in  the 
neighborhood  that  he  had  married  when  only 
ft  ^*  gossoon,"  and  that  the  girl  he  chose  was 
tft  poor  servant  ^rl,  one  Ally  Cross,  who 
^ed  while  wandenng  about  begging  through 
the  country,  because  his  father,  who  did  not 
Icnow  of  the  match,  sent  John  away  to  Eng- 
land; and  the  poor  jeirl  was  afraid  to  say 
•«he  was  his  lawful  wiie. 

"Anyhow,"  said  Granny,  "  they  say  that's 
^he  raison  he's  so  good  to  the  poor,  an'  that 
he  never  turns  awandherin'  woman  from  the 
liouse." 

Had  Weeny  been  in  possession  of  her 
msual  bri&^htncss  of  intellect,  she  might  have 
•connected  this  story  with  the  one  which 
Pepgy  Cross  told  her  a  few  weeks  ago ;  but, 
.•«•  It  was,  her  mind  was  so  absorbed  with  her 
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own  wretchedness,  she  could  think  of  notll* 
ing  else.  Her  father's  infamy,  and  ^te  sep- 
aration from  her  lover,  which  she  determined 
should  be  forever,  were  dwelt  upon  all  nieht 
in  anguish.  No  tear  came  to  relieve  her 
burning  brainf:  all  was  scorching,  burning 
misery.  No  wonder  that  she  was  ill  next 
morning — ^her  head  throbbing,  her  limbs  ach* 
ing.  She  could  not  rise  from  her  bed ;  and 
Granny  .got  permission  for  her  to  remain 
under  Carolin's  roof  for  that  day-  The  hours 
passed  hazily  to  her ;  excitement  had  given 

Slace  to  stupor,  and  she  lay  in  a  state  of 
emi-consciousness  that  could  not  be  called 
repose.  Evening  came  on,  and  then  a 
heavier  stupor,  with  rare  flashes  of  wakefiil- 
ness  to  passing  events.  Figures  gHdin^ 
noiselessly  in  and  out  of  the  room,  a  glare 
of  candlelight  seeming  occasionally  to  in- 
crease to  the  intensity  and  brilliancy  d(  fire 
^-confusion  of  brain---dimness  of  perception. 
Is  it  a  dream,  or  does  a  familiar  and  aearlj 
loved  face  really  bend  over  her  in  that  meL 
bed  P  Do  tender  hands  smooth  her  pillow  P 
does  a  motherly  voice  whisper  words  fii  en- 
dearment to  her— words  which  she  vainly 
strives  to  answer  P  Can  she  be  dying,  and 
are  these  visions  passing  before  her  depart- 
ing spirit  P  No,  poor  child — ^all  is  readityt 
a  mend  who  loves  you  as  a  mother  is  there 
watching  over  you :  a  father  is  there,  too, 
pra\'ing  that  you  may  be  spared  to  htm—* 
latlier,  honest,  respected,  prepared  to  love 
you  more  than  his  own  lire ;  it  is  his  voice 
you  hear  murmuring, 

"  God  preserve  you,  my  daughter,  to  your 
long  sorrowing  parent !  " 

Oh !  precious  return  of  consciousness  alter 
days  of  gloom  and  stupor,  was  it  not  a  fore- 
taste of  the  eternal  waking  from  the  dark- 
ness of  the  grave  when  the  spirit  rejoioes 
forever  P  So  Weeny  felt  it  when  she  clasped 
Peggy  Cross  in  her  wasted  arms,  and  imut 
upon  her  bosom ;  so  she  felt  it  when  gentlT 
told  the  strange  story  of  her  own  birth,  and 
that  the  honored  master  of  that  house  was  her 
real  father,  free  from  stain  of  dishonor ;  so 
she  felt  it  clearer,  brighter  still,  when  withoot 
feeling  of  shame  she  could  ^ve  her  promise 
to  M*Govem,  with  her  father's  consent,  to 
be  his  for  Hfe.  John  Carolin  was  determined 
that  his  child  should  wed  the  man  of  her 
choiee.  Happy  were  the  young  lovers  at 
last.  Happy  uie  father  who,  for  nineteen 
years,  had  lived  a  broken-hearted  man 
mourning  the  wife  he  had  secretly  wedded, 
and  miserably  lost,  while  lying  on  a  sick  bed 
in  another  land.  Happy  the  long  afflicted 
sister  and  aunt,  who  ror  years  had  looked 
upon  herself  as  the  cause  of  infanticide.  All 
were  happy,  and  old  Granny  blessed  them 
ere  she  set  forth  for  the  snot  where  her  bones 
were  to  lie  with  those  or  her  departed  has- 
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bond  *ad  children,  in  the  bmial  ground  of 
Shinrone. 

*'  Fath^,"  aaid  Weeny,  as  she  and  Caro- 
lin  sat  in  the  window  looking  at  the  snow 
flakes  hanging  on  the  bushes  outside,  **  can 
nothin'  be  done  for  Panr  Bawn  ?  He  must 
be  very  badly  off,  and  my  heart's  sorry  for 
him.  Bemember,  father,  that  he  gave  me 
food  and  shelther  for  near  twenty  years,  an' 
I  ought  to  do  somethin'  for  him  now.  If 
you'd  write  to  Father  Gilligan,  maybe  we'd 
nnd  out  where  he's  hid,  for  him  and  the 
priest  was  great  always;  he  never  missed 
payin'  his  dues  regular." 

'Til  do  what  I  can  for  him,"  rep^lied 
Carolin,  laying  his  hand  on  his  £ur  child's 
head;  "but  it's  plain  he  must  leave  the 


country,  he  can  never  live  in  his  own  neigh- 
borhood again." 

With  the  assistance  of  Pegjey  Cross,  who 
was  acq)^ainted  with  solne  of  Wafe's  near 
relatives,  a  communication  was  conveyed  to 
him,  that  a  sum  of  money  would  be  placed 
at  his  disposal  to  compensate  in  some  meas- 
ure for  the  losses  he  had  sustained,  together 
with  the  extraordinary  information,  that 
Weeny  was  Qot  his  daughter,  which  perhaps 
relieved  him  of  a  considerable  burthen. 

What  became  of  him  finally  was  never  ao- 
curatelv  known ;  but  for  years  his  treachery 
was  talked  of  at  Drin^,  and  the  stranger  was 
pointed  out  the  sinister  looking  ruins  of 
what  had  once  been  the  dwelling  place  of 
the  informer. 


JUNIVB,  BOTD»  AWD  LORD  MaCARTKET.— 

In  1800»  George  Chalmers  pablished  An  Appen- 
dix to  the  Supplemeittal  Apwogtffor  the  Beltevers 
in  the  SitppotHttiouB  Skakipeare'Papen:  beinq  the 
DocumenU  for  the  Opimion  that  Hugh  M'AuIeif 
Boyd  wrote  Junius*  Letters.  In  a  presentation 
copy  "  From  Uie  Aathor  to  Lord  Macartney,  as 
a  mark  of  his  sincere  respect,"  is  tlie  following 
MS.  note  signed  M.,  and  most  probably  written 
by  his  Lordship  himself: — 

"  Great  industry,  research,  ingenuity,  and  crit- 
ical sagacity  are  displayed  in  this  treatise,  and 
afford  very  plausible  grounds  for  the  opinion 
which  Mr.  Coalmers  hi»  ibrmed.  But  a  variety 
of  circumstances  prevents  me  from  adopting  it. 
Having  been  shut  up  in  a  small  packet  w^i  Mr. 
Boyd  during  a  four  months'  passage  to 'India 
widiout  once  letting  go  our  anciidr,  I  had  fre- 
quent opportunities  of  sounding  his  depth,  and 
of  studying  and  knowing  him  well.  He  was 
strongly  recommended  to  mo  by  some  of  my 
friends  whom  I  wished  to  oblige  ;  but  previous 
to  my  Indian  appointment,  though  I  knew  many 
of  Mr.  Boyd's  connections  and  relations,  I  was 
not  personally  acquainted  widi  him.  I  do  not 
say  that  be  was  incapable  of  writing  to  the  full 
as  well  as  Junius ;  out  I  say  I  do  not  by  any 
means  believe  that  be  was  the  author  of  Junius. 

"  Mr.  Boyd  had  many  splendid  passages  of 
Junius  by  heart,  as  also  of  Mr.  Burke's  parlia- 
mentary speeches  and  political  pamphlets,  the 
style  of  all  which  he  knew  how  to  imitate.  He  was 
also  a  great  admirer  of  Sterne,  and  ofien  affected 
his  manner  in  his  private  letters,  and  not  ansuc- 
cessfully.  The  Whig  and  Antrim  Freeholders 
seem  rather  to  bo  imitatioiis  of  Junius  than  pro- 
ductions of  tlH)  same  pen.  Mr.  Chalmers'  argu- 
ment would  be  stronger  if  any  performance  of 
Mr.  Boyd  previous  to  the  appearance  of  Junius 
could  bo  round,  which  inaicated  that  Jonios 
might  be  expected  from  such  a  writer.^ 


"As  far  as  I  can  venting  to  form  an  opinion 
npon  the  subject  of  Junius,  I  should  think  Mr. 
Dyer  to  have  been  the  principal  author. 

"  M." 

The  person  noticed  by  .Lord  Macartney  is 
Samuel  Dyer,  the  friend  and  associate  of  the 
literati  of  the  last  century.  Malone  is  the  first, 
probably,  w  ho  asserted  that  Dyer  was  the  author 
of  Junius'  Letters, 
— Notes  and  Queries,  J.  Y. 


LosD  Hailes. — ^Lord  Hailes  was  pnnctilious 
as  to  propriety  of  expression,  especially  in  judi- 
cial proceedings;  and  hence,  in  a  jeu  d'esprtte 
of  James  Boswell's,  well  known  in  its  day,  called 
the  *'  Court  of  Session  Garland,"  in  which  the 
judges  then  on  the  Bench  are  satirized,  it  is  said : 

"  *  To  judge  in  this  case,'  says  Hailes,  *1  don't 
protend, 
Yor justice  1  see  wants  the  e  at  the  end.' " 

I  have  been  lately  shown  a  copy  of  a  note  of  his 
Lordship  in  a  caiMO  which  depended  before  him. 
It  is  in  the  fol lowing  terms,  and  seems  to  indi- 
cate that  the  joke  of  Boswell  was  not  mnch  mis- 
applied :— 

"  The  Lord  Ordifaary,  observing  that  in  the 
writing  entitled, '  Answers  for  Messrs.  Pringle 
&  Hamilton,'  end  in  the  writing  entitled, '  An- 
swers for  the  Creditors  of  Nathaniel  Agnew,'  an 
innovation  is  attempted  to  be  introdnecd  into  the 
Scottbh  Alphabet  by  the  use  of  the  letter  <  2 '  in- 
stead of ' «,'  oppoints  the  said  writings  to  be  with- 
drawn, and  to  be  copied  over  and  replaced  in 
common  orthography ;  in  tespect  that  this  inno- 
vation if  yieldMl  to,  may  in  the  coarse  of  a  fow 
years  produce  a  total  cmnge  in  the  form  of  let- 
ters, and  render  the  writing  of  one  age  imintelli- 
gible  to  another." 

Edinburgh.  G* 

^Notes  and  Queries, 
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A  VISIT  TO  CHARLES  DICKENS,  BY 
HAKS  CHBISTIAN  ANDBRSRN. 

A  FAsmdN  introduced  voito  thi»  country 
by  our  American  brethren  appears  to  be 
spreiMding  on  the  continent.  A  man  can 
hardly  attain  a  decent  amount  of  literary  ce- 
lebrity ere  a  duel's  among  his  household 
taking  notes,  and  faith  he'll  print  them. 
The  last  and  most  striking  instance  of  this 
nature  is  supplied  by  the  Danish  poet  -Hans 
Christian  Andersen,  who  having  spent  a 
portimi  of  1807  at  Oharies  Dickens'  nopita- 
ble  house  at  GkdsluU,  has  recently  put  forth 
•  his  experiences  among  some  other  sketches, 
'which  go  to  form  an  unpretending  volume.  A 
scamper  through  the  paper  may  affbrd  some 
amusement  to  our  readers. 

M.  Andersen  had  alreack  visited  England 
on  several  occasions,  and  was,  therefore, 
bold  enough  to  reach  the  Higham  station 
alone.  But  no  carriage  was  to  be  procured 
there,  and  henee  our  author  ascended  die 
hill  accompanied  by  a  porter,  who  carried 
his  luggage,  it  mutt  have  been  a  charming 
Walk  t&ouffh  this  portion  of  the  garden  of 
England,  which  never  looks  better  than  in 
tiie  month  of  May.  And  here  for  Oadshill- 
place  itself: 

"  Before  me  lay  on  the  broad  high  road  Dick- 
ens' couotry-hoose,  whose  tower  with  its  gilded 
weathercock,  1  had  seen  for  some  time  over  the 
tops  of  the  trees.  It  was  a  handsome  new  house, 
with  brick  walls  and  a  projecting  entrance,  sap- 
ported  by  small  pillars ;  a  thick  hedge  of  cherry 
trees  joined  the  house,  in  front  of  which  was  a 
carefully  tended  grass  plot,  in  the  rear  two  splen- 
did cedar  trees,  whose  crooked  branches  spread 
their  green  shade  over  a  garden  fenced  in  with 
ivy  and  wild  grape.  As  I  entered  the  house 
Dickens  came  to  meet  me,  so  happy,  so  cordial ; 
he  looked  somevrhat  older  than  when  we  parted 
ten  years  before,  bat  this  was  partly  owing  to 
the  beard  be  wore;  his  eyes  gUstened  as  for- 
merly, the  same  smile  played  round  his  month, 
the  same  clear  voice  sooaded  so  cheerily,  even 
more  affectionate^  than  heretofore.  Dickens 
was  now  in  his  brat  years,  so  youthfol,  lively, 
eloquent,  and  rich  in  humor,  through  which  the 
wannest  cordiality  ever  shone.  I  cannot  find 
more  characteristic  words  to  describe  him  than 
a  quotatkm  from  the  first  l^ter  I  wrote  home. 
"  Select  the  best  of  Charies  Dickens'  works, 
^  form  from  them  the  inmge  of  a  man,  and  you 
have  Dickens."  Just  as  ne  stood  before  me  hi 
the  first  hoar,  ha  remained  mwhaaged  during 
all  the  weeks  I  passed  with  him,  ever  jovial, 
merry,  and  sympathising. 

Our  author  had  frequently  heard  It  re- 
marked that  Agnes,  in  "  David  Coppcrfield," 
was  a  likeness  of  Mrs.  Dickens ;  and  he  be- 
lieves that  no  other  character  in  all  his  writ- 
ings resembles  her  so  Auch  for  her  kindness 
and  amiability  as  this  very  Agnes.  M.  An- 
dersen found  in  Mrs.  Dickena  a  calm,  femi- 


nine, and  retiring  nature;  but  wbon  lAie 
spoke,  her  large  gentle  eye  assumed  a  peeis* 
bar  brilliancy,  a  good-humored  smile  {Haved 
round  her  mouth,  and  in  the  sound  of  tier 
voice  was  something  so  attractive,  that,  sinoe 
the  meeting,  M.  Andersen  has  always  im^ 
aged  Agnes  to  himself  as  possessed  of  these 
attributes.  Equally  characteristic  is  the  de- 
scription of  the  room  in  which  the  family 
breakfasted:  the  larg'e  windows  were  fes- 
tooned with  fragrant  roses,  and  the  prospect 
was  varied  and  extensive.  A  good  portrait 
of  Cromwell  hung  over  the  mantelpiece,  and 
among  the  other  pictui^  was  one  which  oiv 
author  specially  noticed.  It  depicted  a  car- 
riage, in  which  two  ladiea  are  seated,  deeto 
in  the  perusal  of  a  copy  of  "  Bleak  House.'' 
The  little  groom  behind  was  bending  for- 
ward, and  eagerly -reading  the  work. 

In  a  letter  of  mvitation  Charles  Diokena 
sent  to  Andersen,  he  wrote:  **i  have  now 
finished  '  Little  Dorrit,'  and  am  a  free 


We  shall  be  always  together,  and  play  at 
cricket  in  the  field.''  But  these  calculatioiis 
were  fbUed  by  the  death  of  Douglas  Jerroldl, 
and  the  necessary  arrangements  fbr  securing 
the  friture  comfort  of  his  widow.  M.  An- 
dersen fiinushes  a  detailed  accoimt  of  all  the 
performances  instituted,  but  on  which  we 
need  not  dwell,  as  few  of  our  readers,  we 
trust,  have  forgotten  the  efforts  made  by  the 
most  eminent  uterary  men  in  this  most  aa- 
cred  cause.  It,  however,  took  Dickens  more 
frequentiy  than  usual  to  London,  and  robbed 
tiie  ytest  of  his  host's  society.  Very  pleas- 
ant, thotigh,  must  hate  been  their  country 
walks,  and  the  philological  discussions  they 
held  on  the  resemblance  between  the  Eng- 
lish and  Danish  languages,  and  of  which  our 
author  gives  some  amusing  instances.  Take, 
for  instance,  the  following  sentence :  '*  Der  er 
en  Orasshoppe  in  den  Hostak,"  which  Dick- 
ens at  onoe  triumphantly  translated  as  a 
"  grasdiopper  in  the  haystacks"  Or  here, 
again,  is  a  pleasant  eketch  enough  of  a  &m- 
ily  group  J 

"  More  and  more  I  felt  at  home ;  even  the 
younger  children  be^n  to  understand  and  at- 
tach themseWo3  to  mo.  Dickens  has  no  less 
thim  nine  children,  two  grown  up  daughters  and 


seven  sons.  The  two  eldest  and  two  voungest 
Were  at  home,  and  the  three  middle  hoys  had 
Just  returned  for  (he  hofidsys  from  Boulogne, 
Where  they  were  at  school.  I  soon  saw  them 
climMng  up  the  branches  of  the  lofty  cedars,  or 
playing  a  gaUie  of  cricket  in  the  laige  meadow, 
with  fnther  and  elder  brothers,  in  shirt-sleeres ; 
the  ladies  sat  beneath  the  trees  in  the  tall  grass ; 
peasant  children  peered  over  the  hedge,  and  the 
house-dog,  Turk,  who  was  chained  up  the  night 
through,  was  now  unfastened,  and  led  a  free 
doggish  existence,  while  his  long  chain  and  ken- 
nel were  left  to  the  care  of  an  old  raven,  who  cer- 
tainly considered  himself  the  Bamaby  Radge's 
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tjt$e9,  of  iIm  liailljr*    Xhftt  btrd»  bj  the  wajt, 
loij^ht  bo  Man  in-doort,  lUffed." 

The  dramatic  entertainments  nec^siated 
a  visit  to  the  town-house  in  Tavistock-square, 
which  M.  Andersen  describes  in  the  most  en- 
thusiastic language.  A  laree  garden,  with 
frass-plots  and  tall  trees,  ues  behind  the 
ouse,  and  imparting  a  rustic  character  to  the 
scene.  In  the  passage  hung  pictures  and  cop- 
perplate engravings ;  here  was  Dickens'  bust, 
a  capital  likeness,  young  and  handsome ;  and 
over  the  door  leading  to  th^  sleeping  apart- 
ments and  the  dressing-room  were  Thor- 
waldsen's  bas-relielk  of  •*  Day  and  Night." 
On  the  first  floor  was  a  copious  librar}%  and, 
in  the  rear  of  that  again,  the  small  theatre 
where  Dickens  was  wont  to  perform  in  the 
winter  with  his  fttmily. 

There  was  plenty  for  M.  Andersen  to  see. 
In  the  first  place,  the  Handel  Festival  at  the 
Crystal  Palace,  the  prominent  reminiscence 
he  has  borne  away  from  which  is  the  puffed- 
out  crinolines  of  the  ladies,  which  seemed 
prepared  to  wing  their  way  to  London  like 
balloons.  But  what  pleased  him  still  more 
was  the  nerformance  of  Ristori  at  the  Ly- 
ceum. Our  author  is  enthusiastic  in  her 
praise,  though  he  also  quotes  the  verdict  of 
a  clever  lady,  who  said  that  the  Ristori  re- 
minded her  too  greatly  of  Uie  epileptic  boy  in 
Raphael's  Transflguration-^one  eternal  ec- 
stasy. And  here  for  a  pleasant  bit  of  biog- 
raphy: 

"  We  are  aware  that  Ristori  Is  the  daughter  of 
poor  travelling  Icalildi  artistes,  and  it  is  also 
said  tliat,  when  an  infant,  she  lay  behind  the 
scenes  in  a  basket  while  iier  mother  was  playing. 
6lie  herself  made  lier  appearance  on  the  boards  at 
an  early  a^,  in  Turin ;  and  it  was  liere,  too,  that 
her  extraordinary  talent  was  first  noticed.  PresV* 
ently  she  married  an  Italian  noble,  whose  family 
did  not  like  a  daa^hter*in*Iaw  from  the  stage, 
but,  by  her  amiability,  she  conquered  all  their 
hearts.  When  financial  raodves  compelled  her 
return  to  the  stage,  she  was  accompanied  by  her 
husband  to  Paris,  where  her  greatness  was  speed- 
ily recognized.  She  alone  held  the  sceptre  of  the 
tragic  muse,  and  the  Rachel  proceeded  to  Amer- 
ica. Her  fame  soon  spreaa  to  ailjaccnt  coun- 
tries, and  England  ana  Germany  followed  the 
example  of  France  in  homiu;e  and  delight.  Sig- 
oora  Ristori  has  a  splendid  theatrical  figure, 
noble  features,  sparkling  eye9,  and  a  mimic 
which  appears  to  nfe  too  powerful,  and  oaly  por> 
misfiible  in  the  ballet,  where  action  is  employed 
instead  of  words.  The  transitions  were  so  vio- 
lent tliat  only  the  trutli  of  tlio.talent  rendered 
them  pardonable.  At  first  I  could  not  accus- 
tom myself  to  them;  but  in  the  coiicluding 
scene,  af:cr  she  has  poisoned  her  treacherous 
husband,  and  drunk  tiie  cup  to  the  dregs  herself, 
when  she  begs  the  priesti  to  sound  their  harps, 
there  was  sonethiag  so  attractive,  so  aflfocting 
ia.  her  gestures,  that  1  was  forced  to  bead  low 
before  the  might  of  the  tng^diaute." 


More  aatiafactory  in  every  respect  was 
Ristori's  reading  of  Lady  Ma6bdUi^  which 
M.  Andersen  went  twice  to  see.  It  affords 
him  occasion,  too,  for  a  comparison  with  the 
performance  at  the  nrincess  s,  where  he  saw 
the  opening  night  or  *<  The  Tempest"  He 
allows  that  it  was  incomparably  fine ;  but  he 
went  empty  away  after  the  performance  was 
over.  Shakspeare  became  an  illustrated 
petrifaction ;  tne  living^  word  evaporated,  the 
mental  food  was  lacking;  it  was  forgotten 
in  gazing  on  the  golden  plate  upon  wmch  it 
was  presented.  Another  thing,  too,  that 
offended  M.  Andersen's  artistic  sense  was 
the  inferiority  of  the  performers :  Oo/i&oii 
was  clever,  and  Arid  pretty,  but  that  was 
alL  Kean  himself  droned  through  the  piece. 
To  sum  up  in  a  word,  M.  Andersen  prefisrs 
Shakspeare  artistically  acted  in  a  bam  to 
such  a  disappearance  of  the  text  behind 
scenery.  We  have  not  space  to  follow  M. 
Andersen  thronsh  aU  the  wonders  of  Lon- 
don ;  he  is  equaUy  amased  with  Uie  Museum 
as  with  the  Timta  printing-oflice.  But  we 
must  find  space  for  one  characteristic  ex- 
cerpt:— 


<i 


The  richest  lady  in  England  is  Miss  Burdett 
Coutts,  to  whom  Dickens  dedicated  his  '  Martin 
Chuzzlewit.'  Her  fortune  is  said  to  be  fabulously 
larse,  but  the  most  glorious  thing  connected 
with  it  is,  that  she  is  at  tlie  same  time  one  of  the 
noblest  and  most  benevolent  ladies  in  the  world : 
not  only  has  she  built  several  churches,  but  she 
provides,  like  a  reasonable  and  Christian  wo< 
man,  for  the  poor,  the  ailing,  and  the  oppressed : 
her  house  in  London  is  visited  by  the  ricnest  and 
roost  respected  persons.  On  my  first  stay  at 
Qadshill  I  met  there  an  elderly  lady  dressed  in 
black  and  another  younger;  they  remained  a 
week  there,  and  were  most  amiable,  straightfor- 
ward, and  kind  ;  we  walked  together  up  to  the 
monument;  I  drove  with  them  to  Rochester, 
and  when  they  quitted  us  the  younger  lady  said 
that  I  must  stay  at  her  house  when  I  visited 
London.  From  Dickens  I  learned  that  slie  was 
Miss  Coutts ;  he  spoke  with  the  utmost  venera- 
tion of  her,  and  or  the  glorious  Christian  use  to 
which  she  applied  her  enormous  fortune;  I 
should  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  an  Ena- 
Ush  mansion  appomted  with  ail  possible  wealth. 
I  visited  her,  and  it  was  not  the  rich  pictures, 
the  bedizened  language,  the  palatial  resources, 
which  imparted  to  the  house  grandeur  and  a  pe- 
culiar brilliancy,  but  the  noble,  feminine,  amiar 
ble  Miss  Coutts  herself,  she  offered  such  a  simple 
and  touching  ooatrast  to  her  richly  attired  ser- 
vants. She  had  noticed  that  I  folt  the  cold 
while  in  the  country ;  it  was  not  yet  thorouKhly 
warm,  hence  a  fire  burned  cheerily  in  my  chim- 
ney. Uow  comfortable  I  felt  there  1  There 
were  books,  cozy  arm-chairs,  sofas,  and  rococo 
furniture,  and  from  the  windows  a  prospect  over 
the  garden  of  Piccadilly  and  the  Qreen  Park. 
Close  to  London  are  Miss  Coutts'  country-house 
and  garden :  here  are  long  alleys  of  rhododen- 
drons, which  shook  their  Une  petals  over  the 
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carriage  in  which  I  was  seated ;  here  were  mag^ 
Dificent  cedars  and  rare  exotics,  while  the  hot* 
houses  were  filled  with  tropical  vegetation. 
From  all  these  splendors  the  owner  led  ine  to  a 
small  kitchen  garden,  where  she  seemed  fondest 
of  being ;  it  seemed  as  if  these  plants,  which 
possessed  sach  valne  for  the  poor,  harmonized 
oest  with  her  nature." 

Another  yery  pleasant  house  M.  Andersen 
Tisited  was  that  of  the  publisher  of  the  Eng- 
lish version  of  the  '*  Improvisatore/'  where 
he  was  treated  with  the  utmost  kindness  by 
both  the  parents  and  the  children.  Here  he 
found  pleasant  glances,  listened  to  music, 
and  felt  himself  comprehended  and  happy. 
It  was  quite  refreshing  to  go  to  Mr.  Bent- 
ley's  house  from  the  heated,  noisy  capital  of 
the  world.  But  his  heart  ever  fondly  turned 
to  the  quiet  evenings  at  Gadshill.  How 
pleasant  it  was  to  ascend  the  hill  from  the 
station,  having  the  brilliantly  lighted  win- 
dows ever  in  view,  and  the  sound  of  music 
as  a  guide.  Miss  Mary  Dickens  and  her 
aimt  ^yed  passages  from  Beethoven,  Mo- 
zart, or  Mendelssohn.  It  was  a  happy  party 
round  the  pianoforte  when  Dickens  and  his 
wife  and  the  guests  sat  gosstpinff ;  presently, 
too,  a  moonSght  walk  through  tne  fields, 
which  caused  M.  Andersen  to  feel  melancholy 
at  the  thought  that  he  must  ever  quit  such 
fHends.  One  evening,  when  undergoing 
these  feelings,  Dickens  suddenly  seized  his 
hand,  and  begged  him  in  the  most  cordial 
manner  to  remain  with  them  a  few  days 
longer,  to  witness  the  dramatic  representa- 
tion he  was  about  giving  with  his  family. 
There  was  such  heartiness  in  the  invitation 
that  M.  Andersen  could  not  but  accept  it, 
and  his  good  spirits  returned  with  a  confi- 
dential chat  witn  Dickens.  Every  one  who 
enters  his  presence  feels  and  knows  that  the 
expression  in  his  eyes  arouses  confidence  and 
devotion.    Here  is  an  instance : — 

"The  old  fanner,  whoso  cows  and  sheep 
grazed  round  the  monument  on  Gadshill,  knew 
tnat  I  was  living  with  Dickens,  and  told  me  that 
he  would  bringus  iresh  bread  ^very  day.  '  They 
are  splendid  people,'  he  said ;  '  that  can  be  seen 
at  once  in  both  of  them,  man  and  wife.'  They 
had  both  spoken  so  openly  and  heartily  with 
him,  they  had  quite  won  him.  '  Yes,'  the  farmer 
continued,  '  a  few  ^ears  ago  the  lady  who  is 
called  the  Swedish  Nightingale  lived  close  by. 
She  was  just  as  kind  and  straightforward  as 
Charles  Dickens.'  I  sought  the  house  where 
Jenny  Lind  was  stated  to  have  lived ;  the  win- 
dows were  plastered  over,  the  door  was  bolted, 
the  cage  was  empty,  the  nightingale  had  flown. 
Many  thoughts  and  old  recollections  were 
aroused,  and  I  could  never  pass  the  house  here- 
after without  being  affected  by  a  peculiar  feeling 
of  melancholy." 

But  the  time  was  approaching  for  the  de» 
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^  parture  fvom  Oadshill  and  Dickens;  Imt  M» 
Andersen  was  still  to  enjoy  the  opportnoitT' 
of  admiring  in  his  host  the  great  actor.  ThB 
queen  expressed  a  desire  to  witness  a  private 
representation  of  "  The  Frozen  Deep*^  at  the 
Gallery  of  Illustration,  and  our  author  had 
the  rare  distinction  of  being  present.  The 
royal  party  also  comtprised  the  prince  of 
Prussia  and  the  king  of  Belgium.  The  party 
from  Gadshill  were  accidentally  prevented 
from  proceeding  to  London  bv  tne  last  train 
on  the  Sunday  night,  and  tnus  escaped  a 
terrible  tragedy.  A  collision  took  place, 
costing  a  heavy  number  of  lives ;  and  M» 
Andersen  says  ne  shall  not  easily  forget  the 
feeling  aroused  by  passing  over  the  site  of 
the  accident  in  the  very  first  train  that  ran. 
The  Gallery  of  Illustration  was  decorated 
with  flowers  and  carpets  in  honor  of  the 
royal  visit,  and  a  special  bufiet  for  refresh* 
ments  was  put  up.  We  need  not  dwell  oa 
M.  Andersen's  analysis  of  the  piece,  which 
is  familiar  to  aU  of  us,  but  we  wdl  quote  his 
description  of  Charles  Dickens'  acting  as 
confirmatory  of  the  prevailing  opinion : — 

"  Dickens  performed  the  character  of  Bkkard 
with  affecting  truth  and  great  dramatic  geniality  ; 
he  also  acted  with  aqniei  and  naturalness  whkli 
differed  greatly  from  the  usual  way  of  perform- 
ing trs^dy  in  England  and  France.  In  my 
fatherland  he  would  have  gained  admiration  and 
recognition,  even  had  the  fact  been  known  that 
he  was  the  great  author ;  in  many  respects  he 
resembled  the  Danish  actor  Michael  Weilie.  la 
the  same  piece  performed  with  Dickons  his  two 
daughters,  his  eldest  son,  his  two  sistcrs-in4aWa 
and  his  brother  Alfred.  The  writer  of  the  play 
undertook  the  character  of  Frank  Aldersbtf.  The 
'performance  before  her  mjijcsty  was  concluded 
by  a  farce,  *  Two  o*Ciock  in  tlie  Morning.'  Is 
was  acted  witli  incomparable  animation  aod 
sparkling  humor  by  Charles  Dick*cns  and  Mark 
Lemon,  the  editor  of  Punch.  These  two  aWo 
played  the  principal  parts  ot  the  public  perfomi* 
ance  in  the  farce  of  *  Uncle  Jolm.'  Dickens 
was  as  admii-able  in  comedy  as  in  tragedy,  and 
is  indubitably  one  of  the  first  dramatic  artUts  of 
our  age.'' 

After  the  first  performance  all  the  actors 
and  assistants  assembled  at  the  Household 
Words  office  to  spend  a  jolly  evening :  there 
was  abundance  of  fhn  and  sparkling  humor» 
and  the  festival  was  followed  a  few  £iys  later 
by  a  picnic  party  at  the'  house  of  Albert 
Smith.  The  days  passed  onl^r  too  rapidly 
for  our  author  at  Dickens'  residence.  The 
parting  mominff  arrived,  and  M.  Andersen 
could  delay  no  longer,  as  he  was  invited  to 
Weimar  to  the  unveiling  of  the  statues  dT 
Goethe,  Schiller,  and  Wieland.  "  From  the 
land  of  Shakspeare,  from  the  home  of  DidL- 
ens,  he  was  proceeding  to  the  country  of  the 
Miimeaanger  and  the  poetic  capital  of  Wei- 
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mar."  Dickens  had  his  horse  put  to,  and 
himself  drove  M.  Andersen  to  Ikfaidstone 
whence  he  would  proceed  by  train  to  Folke- 
stone. They  haa  thus  an  opportunity  of 
spending  two  more  hours  together  amid  the 
nchest  landscapes  of  Kent :  they  rattled  past 
rich  fields  and  glorious  woods.  Dickens  was 
as  hearty  and  Rvely  as  ever,  but  M.  Ander- 
sen could  not  overcome  the  melancholy  feel- 
ing which  preyed  upon  him  as  he  felt  the 
hour  of  parting  approach.  In  the  station 
they  shook  hands  for  the  last  time,  and  our 


author  gased  in  the  honest,  soul-fuU  eyes  of 
i>ne  in  whom  he  admires  the  poet  and  loves 
fheman. 

In  conclusion,  we  think  it  is  but  fair  to 
say  that  the  volume  from  which  we  have 
borrowed,  these  extracts  contains  some  very 
charminK  stories  told  in  Hans  Christian  An- 
dersen's oest  manner.  Although  we  do  not 
Improve  of  the  way  in  which  he  has  betrayed 
private  confidence,  possibly  the  other  con* 
tents  of  the  volume  will  condone  for  this. 


Mottoes  on  Sun-Dials. — ^Many  handred 
penons  now  living  must  remember  the  veriical 
sun-dial  with  a  very  remarkable  motto,  on  the 
front  of  a  baildtng  at  the  Temple  in  London. 
But  most  of  them  probably  never  heard  of  the 
onrioos  tradition,  probably  a  troe  one,  resped- 
in^  tlie  motto.  When,  a  few  years  ag^,  the 
baildtng  was  tal^en  down  and  rolmilt,  it  is  likely 
the  Benchers  wore  either  ignorant  of  the  tradi- 
tion, or  had  forgotten  it,  cUe  thejr  would  prob- 
ably hare  restored  the  sun-dial  with  its  motto. 
Perhaps  they  may  even  yet  bo  induced  to  do  so. 

The  tradition  is  this :  That  when  the  sun-dial 
was  put  up,  the  artist  inquired  whether  he  should 
(as  was  customary)  paint  a  motto  under  it.  The 
Benchers  assented ;  and  appointed  him  to  call 
at  the  library  at  a  certain  day  and  hour,  kt  which 
tine  tiiey  would  have  agreed  upon  the  motto. 
It  appears,  however,  that  they  had  totally  for- 
gotten this ;  and  when  the  artist  or  his  messenger 
called  at  the  library  at  tho  timo  appointed,  he 
found  no  one  but  a  cross-looking  old  gentleman 
porinp:  over  some  mustv  book.  **  Please,  Sir,  I 
am  come  for  the  motto  ior  the  sun-dial."  "  What 
do  you  want  1 "  was  ,the  peuish  answer ;  "  why 
do  you  disturb  nne  ?  "  "  Please,  Sir,  the  gentle- 
man told  me  I  was  to  call  at  this  hour  for  a 
motto  for  the  *siin-dial."  **  Begone  about  your 
busmeee  I "  was  the  testv  reply.  The  man,  either 
by  design  or  by  mistake,  chose  to  take  this  as 
the  answer  to  his  inquiry,  and,  accordingly, 
painted  in  large  letters  under  the  dial — "Bb- 

OONB  ABOUT  TOUR  DUSINBSS." 

The  Benchers,  when  they  saw  it,  decided  that 
it  was  very  appropriate,  and  that  they  would  let 
H  stand— chance  having  done  their  work  for 
them  as  well  as  they  could  have  done  it  for  them- 
selves. 

Any  thing  that  reminds  os  of  the  lapse  of  time 
should  remind  us  also  of  the  right  employment 
of  time  in  doing  whatever  business  is  required 
to  be  done. 

A  similar  lesson  is  solemnly  conveyed  in  the 
Scriptnre  motto  to  a  sun-dial:  '*Tbe  night 
Cometh  when  no  man  can  work." 

Another  useful  lesson  is  conveved  in  the 
motto  to  a  sun-dial  erected  by  the  Inte  Bishop 
Copleston  in  a  village  near  which  he  resided : 
"Jjot  not  the  sun  go  down  upon  your  wrath." 


Sometimes  the  unlearned  are  puzzled  to  un- 
derstand the  meaning  of  mottoes,  especially 
when  expressed  in  the  learned  languages.  A 
person  (who,  by  the  by,  was  not  ignorant  of 
Jiatin,)  was  at  a  loss  to  understand  the  meaning 
of  a  motto  which  he  had  seen  on  a  sun-dial, 
"  Septem  sine  hoHs."  The  signification  doubt- 
less is,  that  there  are  in  the  longest  day  seven 
hours  (and  a  trifle  over)  daring  which  the  sun- 
dial is  useless. 

There  is  a  sun-dial  at  one  of  the  colleges  in 
Oxford  with  the  motto,  "  Pereunt  et  imputan- 
tur;" signifying  that  we  shall  be  accountable 
for  the  moments  that  are  passing  away.  Once, 
when  a  party  of  strangers  wcro  visiting  the  curi- 
osities of  Oxford,  a  lady  of  the  company  asked 
one  of  tho  gentlemen  (as  gentlemen  arc  always 
by  courtesy  supposed  by  ladies  to  understand 
Latin)  to  interpret  the  motto  for  her.  He  re- 
plied that  it  signified  that,  "Thev  perish  and 
are  not  thought  of  I  "^^Notee  and  (iuries. 


Apollo  Bblvederb  StATtncTTE. — While 
paying  a  visit  to  the  museum  of  Avignon  a 
short  time  back,  I  noticed  among  tho  Roman 
antionities  a  well-preserved  bronze  statuette  of 
tho  Apollo  Belvedere.  Unlike  that  of  the  Vati- 
can, however,  the  right  fore-arm  touches  the  side 
and  hip.  There  may  be  otiier  minor  differences, 
but  I,  having  only  my  memory  to  gnide  me, 
did  not  notice  them.  The  small  scale  of  the 
figure,  which  is  not,  I  should  think,  more  than 
six  inches  high,  would  cause  any  slight  dissim- 
ilarities to  be  easily  overlooked.  Tho  highest 
authorities  have  agreed  in  condemning  Mon tor- 
soli's  restoration  of  the  Apollo,  without  being 
able,  so  fur  as  I  know,  to  show  how'  it  should 
have  been  restored.  May  not  this  statuette 
throw  a  light  on  the  mat%r1  I  forward  this 
Note  in  the  hopes  that  some  of  your  readers, 
better  judges  of  such  things  than  1,  may  have 
noticed  the  figure  to  which  I  refer ;  or  if  not, 
that  they  may  do  so  at  the  next  opportunity,  as 
I  cannot  but  think  that  a  good  sketch  or  scien- 
tific description  of  it  would  be  interesting  to  tho 
artist-world. 
— Notes  and  Queries,  S. 
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From  Thft  PreM. 
8YBIA,  PAST  AND  PRESENT. 

8ybia,  like  India,  is  one  of  those  regions 
ef  the  earth  wh^re  frequent  invasions  and 
the  geographieal  character  of  the  country 
l^ave  produced  an  extraordinary  mingling^  of 
races,  customs,  and  religions.  Successive 
vr^ves  of  conouest  have  rolled  over  the  land, 
submerging  tne  plains,  but  only  breaking  in 
€Asual  spray  over  the  mountains.  The  cen- 
tral isthmus  of  ^e  Old  World,  its  invaders 
have  come  from  idl  points  of  the  compass. 
The  Assyrian  and  Persian  from  the  east, — 
the  Greek  and  Roman  from  the  west, — the 
Arab  from  the  south, — ^the  Mongol  and  Turk 
from  the  north.  And  now  has  begun  once 
more  the  influx  of  foreign  influence  and  pop- 
ulation. During  the  last  twenty  years.  Bey- 
root,  the  maritime  capital  of  the  country, 
has  half  lost  its  Orientalism  by  the  peaceful 
influx  of  European  commerce  and  trading 
settlers.  And  whatever  be  the  immediate 
diplomatic  result  of  the  present  dire  and 
horrible  dissensions,  it  may  safely  be  pre- 
dicted that  these  calamities.  Joined  to  the 
moribund  condition  of  the  Turkish  sway, 
will  accelerate  in  a  remarkable  manner  me 
development  of  European  influence  in  Syria ; 
so  that  ten  years  hence  the  fortunes  of  that  | 
fallen  and  stagnant  country  will  have  imder- 
gone  a  complete  change,— ^nd  one  that  can- 
not foil  to  be  for  the  better. 

It  is  a  land  whose  history  presents  a  most 
striking  series  of  vicissitudes,— one  violent 
change  of  dominion  and  of  religion  following 
hard  upon  another.  It  is  the  advent  of  a 
wanderer  from  the  uplands  of  the  Tigris  and 
Euphrates  that  first  dispels  from  the  Syrian 
land  the  darkness  of  pre-historic  time.  We 
see  an  Aramaean  syddenly,  on  divine  im- 
pulse, striking  his  tent  by  the  Euphrates, 
near  Ur  of  the  Chaldees,  and  joumeymg  with 
his  family  and  flocks  westward,  round  the 
northern  edges  of  the  Syrian  desert,  till  he 
comes  upon  another  region  of  fertility  and 
a  new  civilization — if  such  it  may  be  called, 
— and  beholds  the  Syrian  hills  and  towns, 
Damascus  and  the  cities  of  the  Plain.  Full 
five  centuries  afterwards,  the  descendants  of 
that  patriarch,  now  become  a  nation,  re-issu- 
ing trom  Egypt,  accomplish  the  first  inva- 
sion and  partial  cdnquest  of  Syria  of  which 
we  have  record.  At  that  time  Syria  had 
not  a  few  walled  towns,  the  vine  was  culti- 
vated, and  still  more,  if  not  the  art,  at  least 
the  usages  of  war.  The  whole  interior  of 
the  country  was  occupied  by  tribes  which 
warred  witn  one  anotner,  but  which  never- 
theless spread  population  and  cultivation 
over  many  districts  (especially  those  east  of 
the  Jordan  and  Dead  Sea)  which  are  now 
desert.  And  on  the  coast  the  Phoenician 
race — skilled  in  manufactures,  trading  in 
ships,  and  warring  in  chariots  and  mul — 


had  commenced   that  enterprising 
which  led  them  as  traders  or  settlers  to 
Chreece,  Carthage,  Marseilles,  and  the  dis- 
tant shdres  of  Britain.    At  the  same  time 
Syria  be^an  to  witness  the  inroads  of  the 
rival  armies  of  Egypt  and  Assyria ;  until  mt 
length,  about  seven  centuries  before  our  era, 
the  Assyrian  monarchs  rose  to  the  height  of 
their  power,  and  dominated  ruthlessly  orer 
the  whole  of  Syria.    Conqoest  made  radical 
changes  fn  those  days.    Tne  greater  portioa 
of  the  Jewish  nation  was  carried  away  into 
servitude,  never  to  return,  other  settlers 
being  imported  in  their  room, — and  the  pop- 
ulation of  Syria  underwent  its  second  great 
change,  although  the  new  settlers  probably 
sprang  from  the  same  old  stem  from  whaum 
Abraham  had  branched  aS,    Next  came  ibft 
noble  Persians,  ruling  Syria  as  a  satn^iy^ 
but  making  little  change  in  the  wistmaa  «ir 
religions  of  the  county.    Alexander  and  ham 
Greeks  followed,  giving  rise  to  the  great 
dynasty  of  the  Seleucidse,  who  had  th^ 
capital  at  Antioch,  and  leavened  wi^  thcsr 
influence  the  whole  nordiem  half  of  Syria. 
Alexander  had  dealt  a  mortal  blow  to  proud 
Tyre,  but  a  hundred  other  towns  startrainto 
existence,  or  at  least  into  new  and  higher 
life,  under  the  Grecian  rules  ^nd  Greeian 
art  and  civilisation  dominated  in  the  comiiiy 
even  during  all  the  subsequent  rule  of  tlia 
uering  Bomans.    For  ages  before  Pooa- 
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coooi: 

pey  led  the  Roman  legions  into  Syria,  ^  _ 
highways  of  commerce,  traversins^  the  coon* 
try,  connected  Tyre  ana  Sidon  and  the  shores 
of  the  Levant  with  Babylon  and  the  coun- 
tries of  the  east.  Upon  one  of  these,  run- 
ning through  the  Syrian  desert,  arose  queenfy 
Palmyra,  graceful  and  b^utiful  as  the  palok* 
trees  from  Which  it  took  its  name,  and  whose 
extensive  ruins,  standing  now  amidst  petfeet 
solitude,  still  enchant  tne  traveller  who  ia 
sufficiently  daring  to  journey  through  the 
sandy  wastes  and  lawless  Bedouins  to  viait 
them.  Baalbek,  too,  the  halfrray  stage  be- 
tween Damascus  and  the  coast,  arose  with 
its  magnificent  Temple  of  the  Sun,  whose 
superb  columns  and  architraves  are  dasflBod 
to  nave  been  the  woHl  of  genii  by  the  starr- 
ing  tribes  who  now  drive  their  flocks  over 
the  waste  but  surpassingly  proHfie  plain  of 
theBekaa. 

Judaism,  ever  an  isolated  religion,  had 
passed  away  from  the  hills  oi  Palestine,  and 
Christianity  hod  not  only  supplanted  it,  but 
had  triumphed  also  over  the  worship  of  Bd 
and  Ashtarte  and  the  other  forms  or  pagan- 
ism which  of  old  existed  along  the  coast  and 
over  all  the  northern  half  of  Syria-— Anti- 
och, afterwards  the  *'  Eye  of  tfa^  CJmstisn 
Churches,''  certainly  not  excepted.  But  a 
new  religion  and  a  new  power  suddenly  arose 
in  the  barren  peninsula  to  the  south;  and 
the  Arabs,  under  the  successors  of  Mahomet, 
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itisliitig  as  fierce  eonquerors  into  Sjria,  be* 
gan  ^e  greatest  and  most  destructive  series 
of  changes  which  that  country  has  under- 
gone. The  stem  KtAed  inaugurated  the 
supremacy  of  Islamism  amidst  torrents  of 
blood.  Jeruscdem  became  a  Mahometan 
eity,-^a  mosque  arose  on  the  site  of  the 
temple.  By  and  b^  the  rule  of  the  fanatic 
Moslem  proved  so  intolerable  that  the  tales 
of  suffering  brought  home  by  pilgrims  aroused 
tA\  Europe  to  rescue  the  Holy  Land  from  the 
nrasp  of  the  Saracen.  Peter  the  Hermit, 
Oodnrey,  Tancred,  Richard  the  Lion-Heart 
headed  the  fiery  onsets,  and  for  a  time  the 
diivaliy  of  the  west  proved  more  than  a 
match  for  the  walled  cities  and  swarming 
hosts  opposed  to  them.  For  several  genera- 
tions the  sea^-coast  and  the  mountains  were 
held  by  the  Crusaders ;  the  Counts  of  Tripoli 
and  Thoulouse  ruled  tkmt  districts  with  set- 
tled sway,  and  not  a  few  ruined  castles  in 
tl]«  mountains  date  their  origin  from  that 
period.  But  under  the  peerless  Saladin — a 
prince  as  chivalrous,  accomplished,  wise,  and 
numane  as  any  that  fought  on  the  side  of  the 
Cross — ^the  Arabians  renewed  the  contest 
wiUi  dashing  valor;  and  Umg  before  the 
royal  shroud  raised  aloft  on  ms  lance  pro- 
claimed at  Damascus  that  the  proud  Saladin 
was  no  more,  Syria  had  re-fallen  under  the 
dominion  of  the  Crescent.  The  religion  of 
Christ  finallv  pave  way  before  that  bf  Ma- 
homet. Onhr  in  parts  of  the  Lebanon  range, 
which  offered  a  refuge  from  the  intolerant 
Moslem,  did  any  Christian  population  exist ; 
and  there  and  then  arose  the  sect  of  the 
Maronites  who  have  preserved  their  religion 
(such  as  it  is)  to  tpe  present  day.  Once 
more,  and  in  still  more  dreadful  form,  the 
waves  of  war  and  conquest  rolled  over  the 
country :  Mongol  and  Turk  in  repeated  in- 
vasions desolated  the  land,  destroying  cities, 
massacring  inhabitants,  and  sweeping  away 
first  the  rule  of  the  Saracen  Caliphs  and  lat- 
terly the  dominion  of  the  Egyptian  Mam- 
looks.  For  upwards  of  three  centuries  the 
Turks  have  ruled  in  Syria, — and  they  will 
not  rule  much  longer. 

The  present  aspect  of  Syria  only  too  fitly 
accords  with  its  past  hjstory.  It  is  a  land 
in  ruins.  The  population  is  not  a  tenth  of 
what  it  once  was,  and  cultivation  has  pro- 
portionately decreased.  Many  towns  have 
wholly  disappeared, — ^mounds  of  ruins  still 
attest  the  site  of  others.  The  slopes  of  Leb- 
anon and  the  barren  hill-sides  of  Judea  show 
marks  of  the  ancient  terraces,  and  vast  re- 
gions of  now  desert  plain  on  the  eastern  side 
of  the  mountains  were  of  old  the  seat  of  pop- 
ulous towns.  The  present  population  of 
Syria,  from  Antioch  and  Aleppo  to  the  des- 
erts of  Arabia,  does  not  exceed  two  a  half 
millions, — ^whereas  Judea  alone,  in  the  time 
of  Titos,  contained  four  millions !    At  what- 


ever point  the  traveller  enters  the  country, 
he  steps  upon  ruins.  Even  at  thriving  Bey^ 
root  he  is  reminded  that  there  of  old  was 
the  j^eatest  school  of  law  in  the  Boman 
empire ;  and  the  ruins  disinterred  in  every 
part  of  the  environs  show  that  the  city  is 
but  a  shadow  of  what  it  was.  Of  Seleuciai 
once  containing  600,000  inhabitants,  nothing 
remains  but  half  a  dozen  houses  and  thQ 
crumbling  piers  and  jetties  of  its  noble  har- 
bor. Tyre  has  left  only  its  site, — Sidon  is 
a  village,— Acre  is  a  miserable  substitute  for 
Ptolemais,— only  27,000  remain  of  the  500,r 
000  inhabitants  of  Antioch,— of  the  ten  cities 
which  gave  their  name  to  the  district  of 
Decapolis  not  one  remains, — and  that  Jera- 
salem  is  miserably  fallen  no  one  who  has 
trod  its  streets  will  deny.  Everywhere  it  is 
the  same  tale  of  decay.  Approach  the  land 
from  the  side  of  Eg^-pt,  and  ruins  are  found 
extending  for  miles  into  the  Desert ;  procee^ 
thence  through  the  Hauran,  the  vast  plains 
Wing  east  of  the  Dead  Sea  and  south  of 
Damascus,  and  in  the  solitude  we  come  upon 
the  remains  of  goodly  cities,  and  find  endur- 
ing traces  of  ancient  cultivation.  Journey 
northward  past  Damascus,  down  the  valley 
of  the  Orontes,  and  ruins  stiU  present  them- 
selves everywhere;  or  take  the  route  from 
Hamah  to  Aleppo,  and  all  along  the  road 
you  discover  the  remains  of  ancient  villages, 
numerous  aqueducts,  cisterns  iallen  in,  rumed 
fortresses,  vanishing  temples. 

Such  is  modem  S}Tia — a  mere  crumbling 
skeleton  of  the  exuberant  life  which  reigned 
there  of  old.  It  were  unjust  to  charge  upon 
the  government  of  the  Turks  the  existing 
desolation.  It  was  in  the  ruthless  wars 
which  preceded  and  attended  the  first  estab- 
lishment of  Seljookian  land  Turkish  power 
that  the  dismal  ruin  was  effected.  The  fault 
of  the  recent  administration  of  the  Ottomans 
in  S}Tia  has  been  of  a  negative  rather  than 
a  positive  kind.  It  has  given  no  help  to  the 
recuperative  energies  of  the  population.  It 
has  lent  no  hand  to  lift  Syria  out  of  the  fallen 
state  in  which  that  fine  country  has  lain  for 
centuries.  But  Syria  has  still  a  future,  and 
it  wiU  not  be  an  ignoble  one.  As  surely  as 
the  world  moves  and  civilization  spreads, 
the  energies  and  wealth  <q^  Europe  will  be 
drawn  into  the  conntrv.  The  SjTian  penin- 
sula, which  was  the  hishway  of  commerce 
between  the  east  and  tne  west,  will  be  so 
affain.  The  railway  will  yet  run  m  the  track 
or  the  caravan.  The  commerce  with  India 
and  the  Australian  world  will  yet  stream  in 
part  across  Syria  from  the  rersian  Gulf 
to  the  Levant.  Aleppo,  Antioch,  Suediah, 
Beyroot  will  start  into  new  life ;  and  ere  the 
present  generation  has  passed  away,  Syria 
will  again  be  rebuilding  her  ruined  walls, 
and  restoring  her  waste  places  to  cultivation 
and  her  people  to  prosperity. 
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From  The  AtbensBom. 


Traeda  in  Canada  and  the  Siatts  of  New 
York  (xnd  Pennsylvania — {Beisen  in  Can- 
ada, etc}^  By  f.  O.  KohL  Cotta,  Stutt- 
gart. 

On  no  colonial  possession  of  the  empire 
can  tbe  eye  rest  more  rejoicingly  than  on 
Canada,  to  which  the  state  visit  of  the  Prince 
of  Wales  attracts  so  much  attention.  Tow- 
ards Canada  England  has  been  truly  a 
mother-country — not  seeking  to  use  it  for 
,  her  own  advantage,  but  governing  it  almost 
always  with  a  view  to  its  own  welfare.  If 
we  set  aside  some  acts  of  severity— or,  we 
may  even  i^flmit,  of  injustice — in  the  earliest 
period  of  her  possession,  when  the  encour- 
agement afforded  by  the  French  to  the  Amer- 
ican xevolt  had  naturally  awakened  a  feeling 
of  suspicion  towards  our  new  French  sul^ 
jcKsts,  the  affairs  of  Canada  have  been  ad- 
ministered almost  invariably  on  just,  hu- 
mane, and  conciliatory  principles.  After  the 
insurrectionary  movements  or  1837  and  1838, 
the  government,  to  its  great  honor,  though 
completely  victorious  in  the  struggle,  vxt 
from  riveting  the  chains  on  the  vanquished 
(if  such  a  phrase  be  not  too  violent  a  figure 
of  speech  for  the  negative  grievances  of  the 
habttans),  suffered  the  occurrence  to  open 
its  eyes  to  abuses  of  which  it  had  not  before 
been  aware,  and  of  which  it  immediately 
commenced  the  needful  reform. 

"  Quoique  nous  ktions  battus"  said  an  old 
Canadian  to  our  traveller,  "pa  nous  a  faU 
du  him,**  The  French  colonists  were  by  de- 
grees placed  on  the  same  footing  as  those 
of  British  descent ;  they  obtoinea  the  same 
political  rights,  and  care  was  taken  that  in 
public  appointmei^ts  no  regard  shoidd  be 
paid  to  nationality.  Many  of  the  highest 
offices  in  the  country  are  now  filled  by  French 
Canadians,  the  public  revenue  is  entirely  at 
the  disposal  of  the  Canadian  Parliament,  and 
to  the  whole  population,  French  and  British, 
an  ever-increasing  liberty  of  local  self-gov- 
ernment is  permitted. 

The  result  of  this  wise  and  liberal  course 
is  shown  in  the  perfect  reconciliation  of  the 
two  races,  and  the  assurance  that  instead  of 
finding  in  the  former  a  secret  enemy,  ready 
to  conspire  with  foreigners  on  the  first  op- 
portunity, our  sovereign  has  in  the  French 
Canadians  the  most  important  counterpoise 
to  foreign  influence.  There  does,  indeed,  it 
is  said,  exist  among  the  more  juvenile  mem- 
bers of  the  community  a  small  party  which 
goes  by  the  name  of  the  Jiouges,  and  they 
may  possibly  look  with  some  longing  tow- 
ards the  more  dashing  and  obstreperous  in- 
dependence of  their  republican  neighbors  j 
but  the  majority  of  the  French  hc^itans  are 


decidedly  conservative,  and  have  a  salntaiy 
fear  that  the  go-ahead  Yankees  wojuld  b« 
likely,  if  they  got  the  country  into  their 
hands,  to  '*  improve  the  French  off  the  tmom 
of  the  earth." 

But  besides  the  pleasant  emotion  of*  eelf- 
approval  with  which  the  mother-country  may 
regard  her  American  possessions,  she  cmn- 
not  but  rejoice,  for  the  sake  of  humanity^ 
that  so  wide  a  portion  of  the  American  coift- 
tinent^  should  be  secure  from  the  bitter  and 
blighting  curse  of  slavery,  and  exist  as  a 
harbor  of  refuge  to  the  unfortunate  negro 
when  afiiicted  beyond  endurance— a  harbog 
not  to  be  reached,  however,  without  such 
serious  risks  as  make  it  unlikely  to  be  sooghi 
in  any  but  extreme  cases.  Even  for  the  eaka 
of  the  slave-owners  themselves,  as  it  ap-> 
peered  to  the  sagacious  traveller  before  us» 
it  is  desirable  such  a  safety-valve  should  ra» 
main  open.  ^ 

Mr.  Kohl  has  now  traversed — ^not  withoot 
profit  to  himself  and  his  readers — a  conaid- 
erable  portion  of  the  earth's  suriaoe.  He 
may  almost  say  with  Ulyi 


"  I  am  become  a  name 
Forever  roaming  with  a  bangry  heart ;  ** 

— and  his  writings  are  nearly  as  well  known 
in  England  and  America  as  in  his  own  coun- 
try. In  many  respects  we  regard  him  as  a 
moSel  traveller.  Ue  possesses  the  obsenr* 
ant  and  reflective  faculties  in  due  propor- 
tions,— ^is  thoughtful  enough  to  know  "what 
use  to  make  of  the  facts  that  present  thte- 
selves,  yet  never  so  possessed  by  theory  as 
to  have  his  observations  confbsed ; — ^iK>t  at 
all  given  (according  to  the  weU-wom  }okt) 
to  evolving  a  camel  out  of  the  depths  of  his 
consciousness,  yet  able  to  infer  a  good  deal 
concerning  the  structure  of  the  beast  from 
the  study  of  small  portions  of  its  anatomy. 

Mr.  kohl's  tour  in  America  was  a  rexj 
extensive  one,  and  some  of  its  records  have 
been  already  noticed  in  this  joumaL    Tbe 

S resent  volume  relates  chiefly  to  his  Cans- 
ian  journey  by  Albany,  Burlington,  and 
Lake  Champlain  to  Montreal,  Quebec,  the 
settlements  on  the  Ottawa,  the  "  Lake  of 
the  Thousand  Islands,"  Lake  Ontario,  Tor- 
onto, Lake  Simcoe/and  back  by  Niagara  to 
New  York.  He  had  proposed  commendng 
it  by  a  steamboat  passage  up  the  Hudson, 
but  as  it  was  the  month  of  October  he  found 
that  only  night-boats  were  running;  the 
pleasure  travellers  had  almost  ceased,  and 
the  men  of  business,  who  still  came  in 
crowds,  preferred  passing  those  lovely  and 
picturesque  shores  in  the  dark,  by  way  of 
saving  time.  He  decided,  therefore,  to  make 
the  tnp  by  rail ;  and  as  the  line  runs  dose 
to  the  riv:r-side  he  did  not  lose  much  by 
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the  change  of  plan.  His  quiek  eje  caught 
immediately  on  starting  an  indication  of 
American  acuteness. 

The  newsmen  or  newsboys,  instead  of 
worrying  the  passenger  with  their  wares 
when  he  is  intent  only  on  his  place  and  his 
ticket,  and  other  cares  that  crowd  on  him  at 
starting  and  leave  him  little  leisure  to  think 
of  newspapers,  take  a  passage  on  the  train 
with  the  rest,  being  pretty  sure  that  it  wiU 
pay  to  do  so.  Af&r  a  while  enmU  always 
creates  an  appetite  for  the  intellectual  prov- 
ender they  have  to  dispose  <^:— 

"  The  little  newsboys  had  their  stock  of  polit- 
ical, commercial,  serious,  and  hamoristic  litera- 
tare  carefally  stored  up  in  some  comer,  and  as 
soon  as  everybody  was  comfortably  seated,  and 
the  train  in  motion,  undertook  from  time  to  time 
an  excursion  through  the  flying  community,  and 
whenever  they  saw  anybody  yawn  immediately 

§  resented  their  enticing  wares,  and  apparently 
id  a  good  stroke  of  business.  They  very  often 
bring  with  them,  also,  a  selection  of  the  newest 
books,  and  aflford  thus  no  trifling  assistance  in 
the  diff'usion  of  the  most  recent  literary  pix>duc- 
tions.  The  American  books  are  all  calculated 
Ibr  quick  and  conrenietit  nse  on  railroads,  and 
in  other  situations  wfaors  the  reader  is  likely  to 
bo  lielpless.  They  are  all  neatly  bound  and 
ready  cut;  not  like  our  German  books,  which 
we  buy  in  the  most  inconvenient  form  po:»8ibIe, 
namely,  in  loose  sheets,  and  then  have  to  wait  a 
fortnight  for  the  binder.  Once  there  came  hur. 
rying  post  our  carriage  a  little  fellow,  with  flying 
hair,  and  a  quantity  of  printed  quarto  sheets 
hanging  over  his  arm,  wno  threw  them,  right 
and  left,  into  the  lap  of  every  passenger.  I  read 
the  paper,  and  found  it  contained  a  collection  of 
notices  and  praises  of  the  book  of  a  certain  well- 
known  traveller  in  Africa,  taken  from  many 
newspapers  and  periodicals.  I  had  scarcely  got 
through  the  many  variations  on  the  one  theme, 
namely,  that  tliere" could  be  no  more  interesting 
employment  in^he  whole  world  than  to  read  this 

Sntleraan's  book  all  through,  when  the  little 
drary  Ganymede  aforesaid  made  his  appear- 
ance at  the  opposite  door  to  the  one  where  he 
had  formerly  presented  himself,  but  moving  with 
ratlier  less  freedom  and  celeritv  than  before,  for 
he  was  caiTying  a  whole  pile  of  volumes,  radiant 
in  new  gilding,  and  presenting  them  as  he  had 
before  done  his  criticisms,  right  and  lef^. 
•What  is  that?'  I  asked.  'The  "African 
Travels,"  sir,  that  you  have  just  read  the  praises 
of— cosu  only  half  a  dollar  the  copy.' " 

At  the  colossal  hotel  at  Albany  it  struck 
the  traveller,  as  it*  does  us,  as  rather  sur- 
prising that  the  vast  tables  were  served  by 
troops  jof  white  republican  damsels,  all  un- 
der the  conmiand  of  a  gentleman  bf  the  un- 
fashionable complexion.  This  sable  super- 
intendent "  received  every  ^est  at  the  aoor 
with  decorum,  and  even  dignity  of  manner 
-^just  the  medium  between  too  great  devo- 
tion and  too  great  self-assertion,  which  a 


gentknam  is  aocnstomed  to  observe."  He 
also  kept  a  vigilant  eye  on  tho  movements 
of  his  troops  of  attendant  maidens,  who  wero 
distributing  tea,  cofieo,  tongue,  ham,  mut- 
ton-chops, etc.,  with  the  celerity  of  practised 
players  dealing  cards.  A  similar  phenom- 
enon of  an  army  of  fair  waiters,  under  a 
negro  officer,  was  seen  at  Burlington,  and 
here  \he  Yankee  master  of  the  hotel  pro- 
fessed the  utmost  esteem  for  his  black  as- 
sistant, as  well  as  for  another  of  the  same 
race  in  his  service,  declaring  him  to  be  '*  a 
real  Uncle  Tom." 

Mr.  Kohl  first  touched  Canadian  soil  at 
the  northern  end  of  Lake  Champlain ;  and 
even  to  him,  rushing  through  the  country 
on  the  wings  of  steam,  the  change  of  nation- 
ality was  immediately  perceptible  in  a  cer- 
tain quiet,  old-world  aspect  of  things,  as  re- 
mote as  possible  from  that  of  tho  brilliantly 
wide-awake  citizens  of  the  great  republic. 
But  he  had  little  time  for  philosopuizing» 
before  he  came  in  sight  of  the  '^Silver 
Town,"  as  Montreal  is  called,  from  the  plates 
of  bright  tin  with  which  the  roofs  of  houses 
and  churches  are  covered,  and  which  in  the 
drv  climate  of  Canada  retain  their  brightness 
a  lonff  time. 

**  ^Vhen  I  saw  Montreal  on  a  dull  dav,  I 
thought  this  epithet  n  little  exaggerated,  \)nt, 
afterwards,  when  I  saw  these  tin-covered  Kouscs 
and  churches  glittering  in  the  last  rays  of  tho 
setting  sun,  and  seeming  sometimes  to  glow 
with  internal  Are,  I  became  of  quite  a  different 
opinion." 

Many  of  the  social  arrangements  of  Can- 
ada are,  of  course,  copied  from  those  of 
America,  and  the  hotels  retain  the  same  re- 
publican character, — according  to  which  so- 
ciety is  all,  and  the  individual  nothing.  The 
guests,  en  masse,  are  magnificently  served ; 
and  if  you  let  yourself  be  drummoa  into  the 
banqueting  room  with  the  multitude  to  the 
sound  of  the  gong,  you  are  fed  and  waited 
upon  by  a  whole  army  of  attendants,  with 
the  most  energetic  attention.  But  if,  as  an 
individual,  you  wish  for  so  much  as  a  cup 
of  broth,  you  may  wish  for  it  a  long  time. 
While,  as  one  of  the  crowd  of  guests,  suites 
of  apartments  fitted  up  with  princely  splen- 
dor are  at  your  disposal,  when  ^ou  withdraw 
your  own  personality  into  a  little  cell  with 
four  white  walls,  you  may  ring,  and  call, 
and  sigh  in  vain  for  the  assistance  of  one  of 
the  throng  of  servants  of  the  great  public. 

While  passing  along  the  forty-fifth  parallel 
of  latitude,  which  fbrms  the  boundary  line 
between  Lower  Canada  on  one  side,  and 
New  York,  Vermont,  and  New  Hampshire 
on  the  other,  Mr.  Kohl  gleaned  a  good  deal 
of  information  illustrative  of  the  early  his- 
tory of  colonisation  in  these  districts.    Here 
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is  <*The  Bktory  of  a  Pieee  of  Land:" 
Shortly  after  the  penod  of  the  American 
BoTolutioxi)  a  Mr*  Maeomb  undertook,  with 
a  few  compamonsy  a  hunting  and  oaiml  voy- 
age on  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  made  himself 
acquainted  with  the  previously  almost  un- 
known districts  now  constituting  the  north- 
em  part  of  the  State  of  New  York.  They 
stood  in  very  ill  repute  at  the  time,  having 
formed  part  of  the  country  of  the  boquois, 
and  never  been  entirely  suojeoted  either  by 
French  or  English,  but  ha^g  remained  as 
a  kind  of  desc^ate  battle-field  between  them. 

At  the  time  of  this  canal  voyage  there 
fived  upon  it  only  a  f^w  scattered  Indians, 
the  poor  remains  of  the  once  numerous  and 
valiant  tribes ;  and  on  the  maps  of  the  time 
it  figures  as  a  completely  white  spot,  adorned 
by  a  sort  of  fancy  painting  of  the  sources 
of  the  Hudson,  oi  which  no  one  knew  any 
thing.  Mr.  Macomb,  however,  discovered 
(about  the  year  1796)  that  it  contained  mag- 
nificent forests,  a  fertile  soil,  and  many  fine 
sites  for  fhture  villages  and  towns.  He  as- 
sociated himself,  therefore,  with  a  partner, 
who  got  together  a  capital  of  about  200,000 
dollars,  and  proceeded  to  the  execution  of 
his  project.  The  financial  condition  of  the 
state  pt  New  York,  as,  indeed,  of  all  the 
other  states  of  the  Union  at  the  time,  was 
deplorable,  and  the  ofier  of  Mr.  Macomb  to 
purchase  three  millions  of  acres  of  its  waste 
land  was  gladly  accepted.  An  agreement 
was  drawn  up,  by  which  he  became  the  pur- 
chaser of  a  tract  of  nearly  five  thousand 
SQuaxe  miles,  between  Lake  Ontario  and 
Montreal,  at  the  not  very  exorbitant  rate  of 
about  4icL  per  acre.  The  original  document 
was  shown  to  Mr.  Kohl, — ^it  was  on  parch- 
ment, with  a  great  waxen  seal  of  the  arms 
of  New  York  (of  that  period),  on  one  side  a 
sun  rising  amonjj  mountains,  and  on  the 
other  a  rock,  against  which  the  waves  were 
dashing,  with  the  motto  "  Frustrcu" 

The  associates  now  commenced  a  land 
speculation  on  a  ^nd  scale.  They  wrote 
and  dififused  as  widely  as  they  could  a  de- 
scription of  their  new  acouisition)  they 
travelled  to  Europe  to  find  colonists  and 
purchasers,  and  they  formed  companies  in 
England,  France,  ana  Holland,  of  which  one 
tooK  from  them  half  a  million  of  acres,  and 
another  a  hundred  thousand,  while  smaller 
parcels  were  sold  to  private  individuals. 
The  descendants  of  one  of  the  partners, 
whose  family  is  one  of  the  first  in  New  York, 
is  still  in  possession  of  no  less  than  two  hun- 
dred thousand  acres.  He  explained  to  Mr. 
Kohl  the  principles  on  which  he  proceeded 
in  the  administration  of  his  estate. 

"  I  sell  my  land  nsnally  under  very  eoay  and 
invltiiig  conditions.    I  desire  only  to  find  rieor. 


ous,  indastHoQs  men,  of  good  character.  1 
don't  care  whether  they  have  capital  or  not,  an^ 
nccording  to  those  instructions  my  agents  have 
to  Oct.  I  leave  my  settlers  time  to  look  about 
them  a  bit,  to  make  themseWes  a  homo  io  tho 
wilderness,  and  to  put  by  a  little  towards  tim 
payment  of  tbe  purcbose-mooey.  How  aai 
when  the  payment  is  to  bo  mode,  I  leav«  aa-i 
tircly  to  them.  I  require  no  interest  for  anearL 
for  I  consider  the  labor  they  expend  on  the  tana 
is  so  much  rent  that  they  pay  roe ;  and  as  loag 
OS  the  purchase  money  is  not  paid,  it  remaiu, 
of  coarse,  my  property,  whicn  they  are  that 
constantly  improving.  They  are  overlooked  by 
my  agents,  and  if  they  do  not  seem  very  ready 
with  their  work,  we  require  them  to  clear  a  bit 
of  forest,  or  make  a  few  little  bridges,  or  put  m 
a  bam.  Sometimes  the  settler  will  move  off 
after  having  lived  on  the  Innd  for  ten  year^ 
without  having  paid  roe  a  penny;  but  he  bat 
h*h  me  roeadows  for  marslics,  corn-fields  for 
forests,  and  houses  and  farm-buildings,  where 
before  there  were  only  thick  woods,  so  that  I 
find  roy  accouitt  in  tho  transaction,  and  can  sell 
the  land  for  a  much  higher  price  tho  next  time." 

Mr.  Kohl  hears  oi|  many  occasions  pk«a* 
ing  witness  to  the  virtues  of  the  old  French 
Cwadians.  They  are^  he  says  truly,  m»« 
eraUy  re|[arded  in  the  world  as  a  faormfy 
superstitious,  stupid,  and  idle  people,  mere 
hinderances  to  tM  march  oi  progress, — mert 
dark  spots  on  the  bright  intel%ence  of  the 
community  by  which  they  are  surrounded. 
The  traveller  is,  therefore,  agreeably  sur- 
prised when  he  enters  one  of  those  *'  acata  ef 
darkness,"  a  French  Canadian  village  :-^ 

"  It  was  Sunday  when  we  entered  the  Cdta  dt 

Neige  (a  little  Frsneh  village,  not  far  from  Mas* 

treal),  and  as  the  Canadians  in  thehrobserraiicMi 

of  tbe  day  adopt  the  view  that  God  has  appoime^ 

it  both  for  prayer  and  racfeation,  it  is  chosen  at 

the  special  day  for  visiting  friepdis  and  relations. 

The  roads  were  covered*  with  pretty  little  oa^ 

horse  chaises,  going  to  and  retifbung  firoro  tka 

different  villages ;  and  in  the  cottages  and  be* 

fore  the  doors  we  saw  everywhere  ^ironps  of  the 

villagers  engaged  in  friendly  gossip.    We  vea- 

tored  to  enter  one  of  the  cottages,  one  of  tha 

humblest  in  appearance,  and  were  immediaiel^f 

understood  and  welcomed.    An  ancient  daase, 

the  mother  or  grandmother  of  the  honse,  ob* 

served,  as  she  placed  a  chair  near  the  fire  for 

the  stranger,  "  Eh  bien,  jo  comprend  Monsiear 

est  vovaceur,  et  il  veut  voir  comme  on  vii  ca 

Cbno(i>f    for  this,  not  Canada,  is  the  appellatioQ 

of  their  country  among  them.      Many  other 

words  have  nndefgone  a  similar  transformation; 

and  rDir,  sotw,  and  crotVe,  have  become  cioar, 

savo&r,  and  eroire.    The  present  Canadian  pee% 

antry  are,  as  is  well  known,  the  descendants  of 

soldiers,  fur-traders,  and  all  kinds  of  adventov* 

ei*8 ;  and  that  such  simple,  modest,  upr^bt  |>w* 

pic  should  be  the  issuo  of  such  a  parentage,  is  ^ 

strong  proof  that  human  nature  has,  under  soma 

circumstances  just  as  strong  a  tendency  to  porif^ 

and  improve  itself,  as,  under  others,  to  become  do* 

moraUxed  and  degenerate.    There  was  a  nnmer» 
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out  familr  of  Tarions  ages  assomUad  in  the  cot- 
tage ;  and  tbey  and  their  habitation  were  brilliant 
with  cleanliness  and  snow  white  linon.  It  was 
indeed  Sanday,  but  the  week  day  dresses  that  I 
afterwards  saw  did  not  disgrace  the  holiday  at^ 
tire.  I  could  not  help  expressing  my  admiration 
at  the  order  and  neatness  of  every  thinj;  around 
me  to  the  mother  of  the  family.  "  Vous  etes 
bien  bon,  monsieur/'  she  replied ;  '*  roaia  I'ordre 
et  la  propret^y  ce  soot  des  quality  bien  nata- 
relics.  Une  famiile  raalproprel  Ah,  Bien 
pr^erve  I  Une  faraille  malpropre  serait  bien 
remarou^e  dans  noti*e  Tillage,  et  je  croa  c'est 
le  cas  aans  tout  le  Conodo.'* 

Perhapa  we  may  eee  in  thia  and  aimilar 
accounts  cause  for  revising  those  rather  hasty 
generalizations  concerning  the  necessary  con- 
nection between  Cathdicism  and  dirt,  which 
have  formed  the  suljeet  of  many  a  good 
Protestant  homily  from  travellera  in  bwit- 
xerland  and  ebewhere.  Wishing  to  see 
whether  his  favorable  opinion  of  the  French 
Canadians  was  shared  by  their  neighbors, 
Mr.  Kohl  consulted  one  of  them,  an  inhabi- 
tant of  a  village  on  the  Ottawa,  which  con- 
tains not  less  Uian  six  different  tdiur^es,  re- 
ligions, and  nations,  and  received  a  vMy 
aatis&ctory  reply  :•— > 

"  Oh,  these  Canadians  t  1^,  I  assore  yon, 
they  are  a  fine,  honest,  and  manneriy  set  of  peo- 
|4e.  It  is  true  there  are  some  among  them  that 
are  like  others ;  but  on  the  whole  the  Canadians 
are  most  honest  and  genteel*  There  are  no  liars, 
thieves,  drunkards,  and  blackguards  among 
them.  When  I  first  came  into  the  country  no 
Canadian  would  care  to  shut  his  door,  and  none 
would  ever  think  about  an  oath  or  a  paper  if  you 
bought  a  piece  of  land  of  them.  Since  the  rcv- 
•oHition  of  1837,  the  custom  of  shnttmg  doors 
has  become  more  general.  Bat  still,  their  houses 
are  always  open  for  the  poor  and  the  stranger. 
If  yon  over,  sir,  have  lost  your  way,  or  feel 
tired,  go  to  a  Canadian  house  if  yon  can  find 
one.  They  will  make  you  as  comfortable  as 
tliey  possibly  can.  That  is  what  the  Canadians 
b,  sir ! " 

Here  is  another  little  sketch  of  this  Idyllic 
life:- 

"I  never  go  through  a  Canadian  village  with- 
out looking  through  the  open  window  into  the 
neat  dwellings,  at  the  groups  of  inhabitants  at 
work,  or  choiting  about  the  fire.  When  we  got 
to  Beanport  (a  village  not  far  from  the  Falls 
of  Montmorenci),  some  particularlv  interesting 
afikir  seemed  to  be  going  on,  and  when  we  saw  a 
long  procession  of  ^ly  dressed  men  and  women 
entermg  a  house,  we  stopped  the  carriage  before 
the  wide-open  doors  and  looked  in.  One  of  the 
men  standing;  about  seemed  to  obiect  to  this, 
and  asked,  "  What  do  you  want  there,  gentle- 
men ?  What  business  have  you  there  1  '  As 
wo  were  convinced  that  no  Canadian  habitant 
ever  speaks  rudely,  unless  he  thinks  he  has  good 
cause,  I  replied,  "  Monsieur,  nous  sommcs  des 
<ftrangers ;  c'est  aujonrd'hui  la  premiere  fois  quo 


nous  sommes  venas  dans  ce  poys.  Vous  c^ 
l^rez  des  nooesw  n'eet»ce  pas.  Monsieur?"  — 
"  Ah !  CO,  c'est  tres  bieo.  Messieurs ;  desceodea, 
d^cenaez  toujours,  ct  eotres.  Soyes  les  bien- 
venns.  Oui,  sans  dome  ce  sont  des  iiocesl" 
We  alighted  and  looked  into  the  house,  and  at 
the  company.  I  think  I  have  never  seen  such 
weU-dressed,  well-behaved,  handsome  and  cheer- 
ful-looking guests  at  a  peasant's  wedding  before. 
There  were  good-tempered  and  hale  old  men  and 
wofnea,  fine  young  fellows,  and  crowds  of  pretty 
girls;  and,  in  the  midst,  the  begarianded  and 
happy,  but  dumb  and  embarrassed,  bridal  pair. 
Hero  were  the  "  good  old  times,'*  that  we  some- 
times hear  of  in  romance,  not  in  pen  and  ink,  er 
oil  and  canvas,  but  in  flesh  and  blood  and  reality 
before  us.  October  is,  it  appears,  the  season  for 
weddhtgs,  when  everybody,  who  is'not  married 
before,  marries,  in  order  to  be  settled  "warm 
and  comfortable  for  the  winter.'*  This  nuptial 
pair  was  one  of  four  that  were,  according  to 
CQStom,  going  about  from  house  to  house,  and 
from  one  relation  to  another,  to  pay  their  wed' 
ding  visits." 

The  settlements  of  the  French  Canadians 
can  generally  be  distinguished,  we  are  told, 
at  a  considerable  distance  fronf  those  of  the 
Americans,  by  the  houses  lying  close  to  each 
other,  instead  of  being  scattered  far  and 
wide.  The  habitant  has  no  ambitious  long- 
ings for  thousands  of  acres,  but  likes  to  nes- 
tle among  his  friends  and  neighbors,  to  have 
Ms  church  within  sight,  and  his  children,  if 
possible,  setl^ed  round  him.  The  Yankee, 
more  selT-reliaiit  and  self-sufficient,  cares  not 
for  neighbors,  would  rather  be  without  them, 
indeed ;  he  looks  into  the  friturc, — "  sees  the 
vision  of  the  world,  and  all  the  wonders  that 
shall  be,"  and  can  dispense  with  present 
comfort.  Witii  respect  to  his  children,  he 
accepts,  as  a  law  oi  Nature,  the  separation 
ftx>m  them  at  the  earliest  possible  period. 
The  traveller  ventured  to  put  some  questions 
to  an  old  French  farmer,  concerning  his  do- 
mettio  management^  and  was  told  that  his 
daughter  had  hcen  for  some  years  working 
at  her  troussetm, — that  his  two  sons  were 
emplovcd  on  board  a  steamboat,  but  brought 
their  nither  all  that  they  earned. 

"  Et  je  leur  ramasse  tout  9a  dans  un  co£flre 
bien  solide.  This  capital  is  growing  every  year, 
and  very  soon  my  eldest  son  will  be  able  to  buy 
land  and  marry.  I  have  my  eye  on  a  little  farm 
for  him^^ho  bit  of  land  up  there— close  to  my 
boise.  Then  m^  son  will  get  himself  a  wife. 
and  come  and  live  near  me.  By  and  by  my 
second  son  ^11  do  the  same ;  and  if  I  cannot 
find  land  to  suit  kim,  I  will  divide  my  own  with 
him." — "  Your  children  do  not  seem  to  be  like 
the  Americans,  who  leave  their  parents  directly, 
and  go  and  settle  somewhere  on  their  own  ac- 
count ?  " — "  Ah,  Dien  pr^rve.  Monsieur !  Jo 
d^teste  ce  syst^me  Ikl  Non,  non,  Monsieur; 
j'aimo  avoir  mes  enfans^tour  de  mot,  tout  pr^ 
de  moi,  comme  une  poule  ses  petits." 
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In  all  this  the  good  hMtcmi  was,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Kohl,  to  be  regarded  as  a  repre- 
■entatiye  man.  No  one  in  the  Tillage  (wnich 
was  in  a  new  settlement  on  the  Ottawa)  had 
more  than  forty  acres  of  land,  and  five-and- 
thirty  were  thought  a  good  farm.  But  the 
land  was  all  nicely  cleaned,  and  *'  not  a  stone 
to  be  found  in  the  fields.*' 

The  chief  want  of  Canadap— that  of  suffi- 
cient means  of  communication — ^is  now  about 
to  be  supplied ;  and  whateTCr  hopes  of  pros- 
perity may  hitherto  haTe  been  entertained 
for  it  may  now  probably  be  multiplied  ten- 
fold. To  the  manv  blessines  it  has  to  offer 
to  those  who  are  looking  for  a  new  home, 
there  appears  to  eust  only  one  drawback ; 
and  that  is  one  that  falls  lightly  on  a  well- 
fed  and  well-housed  population.  England 
may  look  with  pride  on  so  fair  an  offspring ; 
and  her  fine  American  daughter  may  echo 
the  invitation  to  Ja^ues: — *<Come  hither, 
come  hither,  come  hither !  Here  shall  you 
see  no  enemy  but  winter  and  rough  weather." 
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From  The  PretB. 
SALMON  FISHING  IN  CANADA.* 

Th£  Canadian  Kosident,  as  we  learn  from 
a  chanter  headed,  *'  Introductory  and  £go- 
tisticoJ,'*  is  an  Irish  clergyman,  an  enthusi- 
astic votary  of  the  **  genUe  craft,"  who,  after 
"  whipping  "  the  best  trout  and  salmon  rivers 
in  the  mother-country,  has  for  the  last  seven- 
teen years  pursued  his  double  vocation  of 
preacher  and  piscator  in  the  country  and 
rivers  adjacent  to  Quebec.  The  most  useful 
portion  of  this  not  unreadable  volume— on 
the  principle  of  extremes  meeting — ^lies  in 
the  earlier  chapters  and  in  the  appendices. 
The  latter,  though  somewhat  dry  for  general 
readers,  contain  much  curious  information 
on  the  subject  of  salmon  fishing  in  our  North 
American  possessions,  ftumished  by  the  Bev. 
W.  A.  Aaamson,  D.C.L. — apparently  the 
Besident  himself — Dr.  Henry,  inspector- 
general  of  hospitals,  and  Sir  James  Alexan- 
der. After  all,  very  little  seems  to  be  really 
known  as  to  the  sport-giving  capabilities  of 
the  Canadian  rivers.  Out  ofthirty-five  mag- 
nificent streams  which  flow  into  the  Gulf  of 
8t  Lawrence  from  its  northern  shore,  not 
above  ten,  it  is  said,  '*  have  ever  had  a  fly 

thrown  upon  their  unexplored  waters."   The 

• 

*  Salmon  Fiaking  tn  CSanadb.  By  a  Resident. 
Edited  by  Colonel  6ir  J.  K.  Alexander,  Kot.  Loo- 
doa:  Longmans. 


average  weight  of  the  fish  in  those  riven 
with  which  our  author  is  most  intimately  ac- 
quainted runs  from  twelve  to  twenty  pounds, 
probably  the  best  size  for  real  sport.  The 
construction  of  mill-dams  on  many  of  these 
streams  has  of  late  years  diminished  the  sup- 
ply of  salmon,  which  can  no  longer  find  their 
way  up  for  the  purpose  of  spawning.  Cer- 
tain regulations,  however,  are  now  being  en- 
forced with  a  view  to  mitigate  this  evil,  and 
to  remove  all  obstructions  to  the  abundant 
increase  in  that  noble  fish.  Another  thing 
that  frequently  drives  the  salmon  out  of  a 
river  for  a  whole  season  is  the  Indian  prac- 
tice of  spearing  them,  for  they  have  a  msirked 
horror  of  the  taste  and  smell  of  blood.  "  There 
are  few  things,"  says  the  Resident,"  '*  about 
which  fishermen  ought  to  be  more  careM 
than  allowing  thdr  servants  to  clean  the  fiA 
they  have  kified  in  the  stream,  or  ter  throw 
their  ofial  into  it,  for  it  is  a  fact  well  known 
that  the  slightest  tinge  of  blood,  or  the 
smallest  portion  of  intestines,  will  alarm  a 
whole  shoal  of  salmon,  and  send  them  ran- 
ning  back  in  terror  to  the  sea.  The  servanti 
of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,"  he  contin- 
ues, <*  are  well  aware  of  this,  and  at  all  their 
fishing  stations  you  will  find  that  the  phtee 
at  which  they  cl^n  the  fish  is  at  some  die- 
tance  from  the  river,  and  that  they  invari- 
ably dig  a  hole  in  which  they  deposit  scm- 
pnlously  all  the  offaL" 

Although  prepared  for  the  editor's  intro- 
ductory remarks  to  expect  '*  facetious  mat- 
ter "  mixed  up  with  the  didactic  and  narra- 
tive portion  of  the  work,  we  certainly  did 
not  look  for  '<  A  Sermon"  on  the  text  "I go 
a  fishing."  It  is  nevertheless  a  foct  that  a 
clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England  haa 
thought  proper  to  mingle  the  sacred  vnth  the 
profane,  ana  to  place  in  the  midst  of  second- 
rate  jokes  a'piscatorial  sermon  which  he  de- 
livered one  Sunday  on  the  Saguinay  to  a 
small  congregation  collected  on  boiud  bia 
yacht.  Nor,  we  re^t  to  add,  is  this  the 
only  instance  of  levity  and  want  of  due  rev* 
erence  which  misrht  be  pointed  out.  Aa  for 
the  promised  "mcetious  matter,"  there  is 
little  to  raise  a  smile  with  the  exception  of 
the  initial  letters  and  the  colophon  to  each 
chapter,  which  are  really  funny.  On  the 
whole,  we  fail  to  discover  much  literarr 
merit  in  this  joint  production  of  the  travelleo 
knight  and  the  salmonical  parson,  though 
their  labors  may  very  likely  be  of  good  ser- 
vice to  enthusiastic  anglers  eager  to  traverse 
seas  and  continents  in  order  to  catch  a  fish* 
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AT   NIGHT. 

*'  Dtino  1    Yoa  do  but  jest ! 

You  smile  in  the  dark,  I  know ! 
Sorely  I  should  know  best 

How  the  quick  pulses  go. 
Lay  your  hand  on  my  cheek  : 

Pm,  though  yon  see  not,  the  red. 
Why,  in  another  week, 

I  shall  hare  left  my  bed ! 

*'  It  was  being  so  long  alone — 

So  sick  of  the  worId*8  vain  strife, 
Uncared  for,  and  unknown. 

That  sapped  the  springs  of  life ! 
You  have  given  a  world  of  love : 

Nay,  soften  that  anxious  brow ; 
Is  not  (wr  God  above  1  , 

Ue  will  not  summon  me  now. 

"  The  summer  is  coming  fast ; 

I  can  scent  the  rich  perfume 
Of  the  lilac  by  the  door. 

And  tlie  delicate  apple-bloom. 
Whera  shall  onr  year  be  spent  I 

I  long  for  the  bills  of  Spain— 
We  will  go  to  Rome,  for  Lent, 

Then  back  to  our  home  again. 

"  O,  what  is  this  sudden  pang  ? 
Is  it  growing  darker,  Will  ? 
Heavily  goes  my  heart,— 

It  is  almost  standing  still  I 
Raiso  me — I  cannot  breathe — 
Pray  for  me.  love,"  she  said. 
Father,  into  Thy  hands  i  " 
And  my  young  wife  was  dead. 

— Once  a  Week. 
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THE  UNFINISHED  POEM. 

Taks  it,  reader — idly  passing 

This,  like  hundred  other  lines ; 
Take  it,  critic,  great  at  classing 

Subtle  genius  well-known  sign. 
But,  0  render  1  be  thou  dumb; 
Critic,  let  no  keen  wit  come; 
For  the  hand  that  wrote  or  blurred 
Will  not  write  another  word, 
And  the  soul  you  scorn  or  prize 
Now  than  angels  is  more  wise. 

Take  it,  heart  of  roan  or  woman. 
This  unfinished,  broken  strain. 

Whether  it  be  |>oor  and  common, 
Or  the  noblest  work  of  brain ; 

Let  that  reverent  heart  sole  sit 

Here  in  judgment  over  it, 

Tenderly,  as  you  could  read 

iAny  one  of  any  creed, 
Lny  chun'hyard  walking  by) 
"  Sacred  to  the  memory." 

Wholly  sacred :  even  as  lingers 

Final  word,  or  light  glance  cast. 
Or  last  clasp  of  life-warm  fingers 

That  we  knew  not  was  the  last ; 
Wholly  sacred — as  we  lay, 
The  day  after  funeral  day. 
Their  dear  relics,  great  or  small, 
Who  need  nothing,  yet  have  all- 
All  the  best  of  us,  that  lies 
Hid  with  tliem  in  Paradise; 


All  our  highest  aspirations, 
And  onr  closest  love  of  loves : 

Our  most  silent  resignations, 
Onr  best  work  that  man  approves ; 

Yet  which  jealously  we  keep 

In  our  mute  soul's  deepest  deep. 

So  of  this  imperfect  song 

Let  no  echoes  here  prolong ; 

For  the  singer's  voice  is  known 

In  the  heaven  of  heavens  alone. 

-—All  the  Year  Round. 

THE  RIVER  PATH. 

BY  JOHN  O.  WHITTIER. 

[The  following  new  and  beautiful  poem,  from 
our  ever-welcomo  contributor,  will  bo  recognized 
by  those  who  have  ever  been  near  his  cottage,  as 
a  Picture  of  a  Sunset  on  the  Banks  of  the  Mer- 
rimac.]— ^d.  Independent, 

No  bird-song  floated  down  the  hill, 
The  tangled  bank  below  was  still ; 

No  rustle  from  the  birchen  stem. 
No  ripple  from  the  water's  hem. 

The  dusk  of  twilight  round  us  grew, 
We  felt  the  falling  of  the  dew ; 

For,  from  us,  ere  the  day  was  done, 
The  wooded  hills  shut  out  the  sun. 

But  on  the  river's  furthest  side 
Wo  saw  the  hill-tops  glorified,— 

A  tender  glow,  exceeding  fair, 
A  dream  of  day  without  its  glare. 

With  OS  the  damp,  the  chill,  the  gloom : 
With  them  the  sunset's  ix>sy  bloom ; 

While  dark,  through  willowy  vistas  seen. 
The  river  rolled  in  shade  between. 

From  out  the  darkness  where  we  trod 
Wo  gazed  upon  those  hills  of  God, 

Whose  light  seemed  not  of  moon  or  sun. 
We  spake  not,  but  our  thought  ifas  one. 

We  paused,  as  if  from  that  bright  shore 
Beckoned  our  dear  ones  gone  before ; 

And  stilled  our  beating  hearts  to  hear 
The  voices  lost  to  mortal  car ; 

Sudden  our  pathway  turned  from  night; 
The  hills  swung  open  to  the  light : 

Through  their  green  gates  the  sunshine  showed, 
A  long,  slant  splendor  downward  flowed. 

Down  glade  and  glen  and  bank  it  rolled ; 
It  bridged  the  shaded  stream  with  gold ; 

And,  borne  on  piers  of  mist,  allied 
The  shadowy  with  the  sunlit  side  1 

**  So,"  prayed  we,  "  when  our  foet  draw  near 
The  river,  dark  with  mortal  fear, 

And  the  night  cometh  chill  with  dew, 
O,  Father  I— let  thy  light  break  through  I 

So  let  the  hills  of  doubt  divide. 

So  bridge  with  faith  the  sunless  tide  I 

So  let  the  eyes  that  fail  on  earth 
On  thy  eternal  hills  look  forth ; 

And  in  thy  beckoning  angels  know 
The  dear  ones  whom  we  loved  below  1 " 

— IndeptndnL 
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FLORA. 

*'  They've  gone  to  meet  me.**    Well,  we  must 

have  crossed 
Eftofa  other  on  the  road,  so  I  have  lost 
Instead  of  gaming  time,  and  qnite  in  vain 
I  roused  myself  to  catch  the  earlier  train. 
I  mnst  have  patience ;  he  will  soon  be  hero — 
My  dear  old  father — more  than  ever  dear 
After  these  weary  years ;  and  she— but  no, 
8ach  thoughts  wilf  make  the  flight  of  time  more 

slow. 

This  dear  old  garden !  I  am  glad  to  be 
Once  more  within  it.    I  remember  she 
Was  queen  of  this  fair  realm,  with  watchful  eare 
Tending  each  flower ;  herself  by  far  more  fair 
Than  all  her  subject  lilies ;  sweeter  too 
Than  any  rosebud  wet  with  ercning  dew. 

I  see  I  cannot  drive  these  thonghts  away, 

But  now  I  feel  less  vexed  by  too  delay. 

This  charming,  tranquil  scene  hoa  soothing 

power — 
The  rich  perfume  of  many  a  fragrant  flower, 
Wafted  upon  the  sweet,  fresh  English  air, 
The  linnet  singing  its  leafy  lair. 
The  babbling  moat,  the  busy  hum  of  bees 
Hovering  around  those  limes  (the  dear  old  trees  T) 
This  lovely  spot  so  full  of  calm  and  psace. 
Have  stilled  my  longings,  bid  my  fever  cease. 

*  «  *  *  * 

It  must  have  been  a  dream.    I  thought  I  lay 
In  the  Hall  garden,  far— so  far  away ; 
But  now  I  am  awake,  and  up  I  spring. 
Boused  by  a  sergeant,  who  has  come  to  bring 
Tidings  which  stir  my  blood.    **  To  horse  I  to 

horse!" 
I  shout ;  the  bogle  sounds,  our  scanty  force 
Is  quickly  in  the  saddle.    Off  we  ride, 
As  hunters  dash  from  English  covert  side. 
But  ours  is  fiercer  game.    Ah  I  there  they  go 
Our  swarthy -visaged,  snowv-turbaned  fbe ! 
Hark !  'tis  a  cry  for  help !  '  'Tis  she  !  'tis  she  I 
The  fair  young  bride  of  my  best  friend ;  and  he 
Lies  dead, — but  we'll  avenge  his  death  or  die. 
"  Revenge  and  rescue !    Chai^ ! "  I  hoarsely 

cry. 
And,  glancing  back,  I  see  each  trooper's  brow 
Dark  with  a  frown .    There  is  no  flinching  now ; 
Though  ten  to  one  outnumbered  by  the  foe, 
'TIS  a  wild  race  to  strike  the  earliest  blow. 
Ah  1  we  have  reached  them  I    Ttoough  their 

ranks  we  dash 
With  speed  unchecked;    pistols  and  carbines 

flash, 
And  keen-edged  sabres,  bright  no  longer,  wave. 
As  on  we  press  their  prisoner  to  save. 
Too  late  1  too  late  I    A  random,  fatal  blow 
Has  reached  her  breast--«las  1  'tb  better  so. 

Though  we  are  few,  the  rebels  take  to  flight 
And  we  pursue,  feeling  a  grim  delight 


At  dealing  death  amoiig  the  craven  root ; 
But,  wild  with  rage  and  sliamc,  one  tomsaboo^ 
And  o'er  his  head  his  sabre  keen  uprears. 
Upon  my  arm  it  falls-*«  gleam  of  lig[ht, 
O  God !  great  God !  through  flesh  and  bone  it 
shears, 
I  reel,  I  drop,  and  all  is  dark  as  night. 
«  «  •  •  # 

Once  more  I  gain  mv  senses.    Wliere  am  1 1 

Upon  a  noble  vessel  s  deck  I  lie, 

Feeble  and  maimed  I  seek  old  England's  shore. 

For  I  can  take  my  sword  in  hand  no  more. 

Down  at  mjr  empty  sleeve  I  cast  my  eye. 

And  then  with  little  real  success  I  try 

To  find  some  consolation  for  the  loss 

In  thinking  of  that  priceless,  nmple  cro»^ 

"  Reward  of  Valor."    She  is  sure  to  prize 

The  toy ;  but  what  a  sight  to  meet  her  eyes. 


Is  my  brain  fevered  still  ?    Mcthinks  the 
Suddenly  changes ;  for  the  tender  green 
Of  all  arovnd,  tlie  cooler  sky  above. 
And  gentle  breeze,  soft  as  the  voice  of  love. 
Tell  of  another  clime— of  England^ome, 
More  dear  to  me  since  I  began  to  roap. 
A  garden,  quaint  and  old,  around  extends. 
Filled  with  sweet  flowers,  my  old,  familiar 

friends. 
Not  gorgeom,  as  their  Eastern  compeen  an. 
But  to  my  home-sick  spirit  dearer  far. 

I  still  am  gazing,  when  a  joyful  cry 
Falls  on  my  ear  and  makes  the  vision  fly. 
I  start,  I  wake,  but  to  a  scene  as  fair. 
The  verjr  same  indeed— oh  joy  I  for  there 
My  cousin  Flora  stands  with  all  her  charms. 

^<  Flora  I    Dear  Flora  I "  breathlessly  I  call ; 
"  My  love !  iqy  life  1  "—Ah  1  she  is  in  my 
arms 

My  arm.  1  mean,  but  this  repays  fbr  all. 
— MUtokoi  diagamne,  Ako9. 

WHEBE  THE  GREENWOODS  GROW. 

Oh,  let  me  roam  where  the  greenwoods  grow. 
Where  the  primrose  springs  and  the  blue-bells 

blow. 
Where  the  shades  of  eve  through  the  forest 

creep. 
And  the  pearly  dews  on  the  flow'rets  sleep. 
I  love  to  roam  when  the  golden  gleam 
Of  evening  plays  with  Ae  crystal  stream ; 
And  muse  while  the  zephyrs  sadly  sigh, 
As  the  darkling  boor  ot  night  draws  nigh. 

Oh,  let  me  roam  where  the  greenwood  grows. 

While  the  stars  come  forth  as  the  sunshuie  goes. 

For  a  joy  npsprings  in  every  flower, 

To  cheer  the  gloomof  the  gloaming  hoar. 

And  for  lonely  ones,  at  the  close  of  day, 

A  joy  is  heard  in  the  dulcet  lay 

Of  the  wild-birds'  song,  so  soft  and  low. 

In  the  shaded  dells  where  the  greenwoods  grow. 

— National  Mogaxrne, 
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ODE  TO   GARIBALDI. 


Whewce  comes  that  mighty  sound. 
Awakening  underground 
The  buried  victims  of  oppression's  rod ; 
And  rising  to  the  sky, 
Swells  in  rich  harmony 
With  the  bright  choir  tliat  fronts  the  throne  of 

God; 
Till  heaven  gives  back  to  earth  again, 
In  fuller  tones,  the  animating  strain  ? 

Louder  and  louder  still, 
From  valley  and  from  hill, 
.Rings  the  glad  shout,  delighting  nature's  ear; 
I        For  long,  with  bitter  smart, 
*         The  mother's  tender  heart 
Had  bled  with  anguish  for  her  children  dear, 
Who,  crushed  and  helpless  in  their  living  tomb, 
Struggle  for  second  birth  within  her  laboring 
womb. 

Again,  and  still  again. 

O'er  the  exulting  main. 
Meeting  the  half-stifled  cry  of  misery 

From  tyranny's  dark  cells. 

The  sacred  anthem  swells. 
To  that  wild  summons  making  glad  reply— 
"  We  come,  the  sons  of  Freedom  come  to  sare. 
To  bind  the  tyrant,  and  let  loose  the  slave  1 " 

Upon  liis  throne  a  thing, 

Misnamed  by  men  a  Kine, 
Heard  the  lamcntings  with  inhuman  glee ; 

While  round  aM>ut  him  stood, 

Disguised  in  stole  and  hood, 
Monsters  in  human  shape  more  vile  than  he, 
A  hellish  crew  in  sacred  vesture  drest. 
The  vermin  of  the  State,  the  Church's  pest. 

But  when  sweet  Freedom  *s  song 

Burst  on  the  godless  throng. 
Their  fiendish  joy  was  turned  to  coward  hate ; 

And  like  untempered  clay, 

Crumbled  in  swift  decav 
The  shattered  fragments  of  their  rotten  state ; 
As  when  of  old  the  city's  bulwarks  fell. 
At  tlie  loud  shout  of  God-led  IsraeL 

Now  swiftly  o'er  the  sea 

The  sons  of  liberty — 
A  chosen  band  on  Heaven's  own  errand  sent— 

Steer  for  that  lovely  strand 

That  girds  the  fettered  land. 
In  their  great  cause  and  leader  confident; 
For  Garibaldi  led  them  to  the  fight, 
The  generous  champion  of  tlie  people's  right. 

As  when  the  morning  light 

Scares  the  foul  things  of  night 
Back  to  their  native  homes  and  kindred  gloom ; 

So  from  the  patriot's  eve 

The  tyrant's  minions  fly. 
Like  gnilty  spirits  at  the  crack  of  doom ! 
While  banished  hope  returns  with  joyous  mien. 
And  smiling  Nature  lightens  all  the  scene. 

O  Freedom's  truest  son  1 
Bravelv  tliy  work  was  done  I 
And  every  heart  that  melts  for  human  woe 


Shall  bless  thy  gallant  name. 

And  ^lory  in  thy  feme. 
More  glorious  than  kin^  and  emperors  know* 
Thy  noble  deeds  shall  ume  and  change  defy. 
When  thrones  and  crowns  in  dark  oblivioo  Uo  f 
'^National  Magazine. 

THE  COUNTBY  CHURCH. 

Thb  blue  of  the  forget-me-not 

Is  blossoming  in  the  sky, 
The  gentian-flower^s  most  inner  heart 

Hath  not  so  deep  a  dye ; 
'Tis  purest  sapphire  liquefied. 
That  glows  in  glory  and  in  pride. 

The  young  leaves  on  the  elder  rods 

Shine  with  a  thin  soft  gold ; 
The  cock,  the  farmyard  sultan. 

Struts  in  the  sunshine  bold. 
Transparent  crimson  all  his  crest. 
Red  brazen  plumes  upon  his  breast. 

A  sabbath  stillness  fills  the  air : 

The  very  larks  aloft. 
Scaling  the  white  rose-pufiTs  of  doad. 

Are  singing  hushed  and  soft ; 
With  pious  meditation,  feed 
The  tranquil  cows  in  the  green  mead. 

Patient  and  blind,  with  Samson  strength, 
'  The  villoge  church  doth  stand. 
The  hearse-plume  yew  its  only  kith 

In  all  this  English  land. 
The  warder  for  long  centories 
Of  these  poor  country  crofts  and  loM. 

The  rainbow  ^lass  has  gone  to  dust, 

The  dial's  lightning-rent. 
The  weathercock  upon  the  roof 

Is  crazed  and  tempestrbent ; 
The  weather-beaten  tower  stands  thero^ 
Bapt  in  its  long  unceasing  prayer. 

A  curious  latticing  of  shade 

Under  the  windows  falls 
A  flickering  of  the  yew-tree's  gloom 

Wavering  on  mouldv  walls. 
Yon  hear  the  bUickbirds  in  the  calm. 
Between  the  pauses  of  the  psalm. 

The  snnshine  on  the  battered  tombe 

Sheds  benedictions — smiles. 
That  passinjp^,  bless  the  children  there 

Sittmg  along  the  aisles ; 
While  swallows  underneath  the  eaves 
Chatter  about  the  coming  leaves. 

The  vicar  for  a  moment  stops— 

The  thrushes  in  the  laurels 
Break  in  upon  the  half-read  hynm 

With  snatches  of  their  carols ; 
The  sparrow  on  the  window-sill 
Chirps  with  much  love,  but  little  skilL 

On  Sundays,  how  brave  faces  crowd 

As  the  old  bell  tolls  in  I 
Glossv  their  hair,  happy  their  eyes. 

Rich  crimson  brown  their  skin^ 
Pulling  their  forelocks  down,  they  go. 
What  time  the  organ  'gins  to  blow. 
^Ckamben*€  Journal,  W.  T. 
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From  FrsMr*8  Magazine. 
ALEXIS  DE  TOCQUEVILLE, 

12f  MEMORIAM. 

Life  in  this  sublunary  ^rorld  derives  its 
chief  value  from  its  use  alone ;  and  contem- 
plated in  this  aspect  of  the  great  English 
moralist,  there  are  few  men  in  any  country 
whoso  career  was  more  precious,  and  whose 
existence  was  more  valuable,  in  a  public 
sense,  than  that  of  Alexis  de  Tocqueville, 
who  expired  on  the  ICth  of  Anril  last,  at 
Hy^res,  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean, 
in  the  fiily-fourth  year  of  his  age.  He  had 
been  for  a  considerable  while  suffering  from 
the  progress  of  an  insidious  disease,  but  it 
was  only  within  the  last  five  or  six  months 
that  his  friends  unwillingly  and  mournfully 
renounced  all  hope  of  his  ultimate  recovery. 

M.  de  Tocqueville  was  the  son  of  the  Baron 
de  Tocqueville,  a  member  of  the  Council 
General  of  the  Oise,  and  President  of  the 
Agricultural  Society  of  Compi^sne.  His 
father,  a  man  of  literary  tastes,  had  distin- 
guished himself  as  a  statistician,  economist, 
and  administrator  during  the  Empire  and  the 
Bcstoration,  and  had  published  at  Compi^gne 
more  than  one  work  connected  with  the  moral 
and  social  economy  of  the  Department  of  the 
Oise,  in  which  be  resided.  In  the  earlier 
days  of  the  Empire,  amidst  the  triumphs  of 
Mareugo  and  the  coronation  of  Milan,  young 
Alexis  was  born,  and  ere  he  could  lisp  the 
words  Papa  or  Maman^  the  battle  of  Auster- 
litz  was  gained,  and  the  Aostrians  and  Rus- 
sians pursued,  tepee  dans  le$  reins,  by  the 
victorious  French.  For  a  period  of  full  seven 
years  the  astonishing  military  successes  of  the 
Emperor  of  the  French  continued,  and  when 
young  do  Tocqueville  had  reached  the  age 
of  reason,  though  the  military  prospects  of 
his  countiy  were  not  so  bright  as  in  1805 
(the  year  of  his  birth),  yet,  still  his  country 
showed  a  bold  front  against  coalesced  Europe. 
In  those  days  every  young  man  in  Franco 
was  a  soldier.  No  sooner  did  the  boy  of 
seven  or  eight  escape  from  the  hands  of  his 
tonnCy  than  he  was  clad  in  the  uniform  of 
some  military  school  or  college,  and  drilled 
and  disciplined  as  though  the  main,  the  only 
business  of  life  were  to  fight  battles  and  main- 
tain sieges.  Seven  or  eight  years  of  this 
hard  and  merciless  system  had,  with  all  its 
compensations  of  gloiy,  somewhat  dissatisfied 
France;  and  when  the  Russian  campaign 
was  fairly  entered  on  in  1812,  fathen  of 
families  became  more  and  more  desponding, 
and  less  hopeful  of  the  result.  France  hml 
then  to  maintain  an  aggressive  war  not  only 
in  Russia  and  Germany,  but  in  Spain  and 
Portugal,  at  a  season,  too,  when  the  national 
instincts  of  all  these  hostile  nations  seemed 
roused  to  frenzy  against  the  aggressor.  Tlie 
evil  days  at  length  came,  in  1814  and  1815, 
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when  the  tide  of  inranon  was  to  be  turned 
back  on  France  herself — when  she  was  to 
find  picouets  of  Cossacks  encamped  in  the 
Champs  Elys^es  and  strange  unifonns  glitter- 
ing in  the  streets  of  Paris. 

Alexis  do  Tocqueville  was  old  enough  to 
remember  these  events,  which  produced  a 
deep  impression  on  his  young  mind.     His 
first  serious  studies  were  made  under  the  gov- 
ernment of  Louis  XVni.,  a  restored  kmg, 
himself  a  man  of  letters  and  a  philosopher,  and 
a  liberal  also,  in  a  certain  sense.    A  member 
of  a  family  who  had  served  the  Bourbons,  the 
father  of  young  De  Tocqueville  witnessed 
the  extinction  of  the  Empire  without  any 
vciT  poignant  regrets.    Like  all  intelligent 
and  moderate  men  in  France,  the  Baron 
de  Tocqueville  had  seen  the  resources  and 
wealth  of  France  wasted  in  a  fruitless  at- 
tempt at  universal  dominion,  and  he  was  re- 
joiced to  find  that,  at  length,  there  was  the 
hope  of  his  countrymen  enjoying  a  moder- 
ate and  well-balanced  representative  govern- 
ment.   With  the  return  of  peace,  liberal  and 
serious  studies  were  resumed  by  the  youth  of 
France.     Classica],  historical,  and  economi- 
cal prelections  resumed  their  place  in  the 
general  s}'8tem  of  a  liberal  education,  and 
were  conjointly  cultivated  with  the  exact 
sciences,  the  objects  of  a  too  exclusive  devo- 
tion during  the  time  of  the  first  Napoleon. 
Under  this  better  and  more  civil  system,  Al- 
exis de  Tocqueville  was  brought  up.    He  was 
instructed  in  the  literature  of  Ureece  and 
Rome,  as  well  as  in  that  of  England ;  and  his- 
tory and  political  economy  occupied  a  lai^ 
share  of  his  attention.      In  almost  all  the 
eighty-six  departments  of  France  thero  are 
a  number  of  places  connected  with  the  mag- 
istracy which  enjoy  a  high  conudcration.    Isx 
the   ancient  monarchy  of  France,  as  well 
as  under  the  restored  Bourbons,  the  magis- 
trature  served  to  temper  the  severity  of  ab- 
solute power,  and  by  its  calmness  and  dignity 
formed  a  snccies  of  bulwark  between  the 
crown  and  tne  people.    The  names  of  L*Hos- 
pltal,  of  Mol^,  of  Harlay,  of  D*Agucssau,  of 
Seguier,  and  Malesherbc^  (from  whom,  on 
the  mother's  side,  De  Tocqneville  descended^ 
are  associated  with  this  oruer,  and  linked  with 
memories  most  honorable  to  France.    The 
family  of  De  Tocqueville  had,  in  past  times, 
illustrated  the  gown,  and  under  these  cir- 
cumstances it  was  not  astonishing  that  the 
father  of  Alexis  de  Tocqueville  should  edu- 
cate him  for  the  law.    He  received  all  the 
varied  instruction  which  could  be  supplied 
by  the  best  professors,  and  was  admitted  a 
member  of  the  French  bar  in  1825.    In  the 
following  year  of  1826  he  was  named  Juge 
(T Instruction  at  Versailles.    The  functions  of 
the  Juge  dlnstruction  in  France  relate  prin- 
cipally to  crimes  and  pnnishments,  to  the  col* 
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lection  and  marshalling  of  proofs  and  evi- 
dence, and  the  arrest  of  those  charged  with 
ill^^  acts.  For  three  years  young  De 
Tocquevillo  filled  this  onerous  and  unpleas- 
ant office,  and  in  the  year  1830  he  was  named 
Jtige  Supple'anty  a  position  which  he  occupied 
£>r  more  than  a  year.  While  filling  tuese 
employments,  the  attention  of  M.  do  Tocque- 
ville  was  considerably  directed  to  the  Peni- 
tentiary system.  The  Revolution  of  1880 
had  now  placed  on  the  throne  of  France  the 
head  of  the  younger  Bourbons,  in  the  person 
of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  since  Louis  Philippe 
I.  A  more  liberal  system  of  government 
than  prevailed  in  the  reign  of  Charles  X. 
was  speedily  inaugurated,  and  some  of  the 
most  eminent  and  enlightened  men  in  France 
became  ministers  of  the  new  dynasty.  The 
intelligence  and  intellect  of  the  younser 
members  of  the  French  bar  were  speeuily 
attracted  to  the  new  government.  Some  of 
De  Tocqueville's  friends,  such  as  De  Broglie, 
Guizot,  and  Dupin,  had  accepted  office,  and 
these  names,  combined  with  those  of  Laffitte, 
Pericr,  and  Baron  Louis,  conciliated,  and, 
in  a  great  degree,  satisfied  public  opinion. 
Moderate  and  reasonable  men  saw  that  there 
was  a  hope  of  improvements,  moral  and  polit- 
ical, and  that  the  reign  of  brute  force  and 
military  tyranny  was  at  end.  The  king  and 
his  ministers  were  desirous,  as  far  as  in  them 
lay,  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  people, 
and,  above  all,  of  the  lower  classes.  With 
this  view,  Alexis  de  Tocqueville,  conjointly 
with  Gustavo  de  Beamnont,  was  despatched 
on  a  mission  to  America.  He  and  nis  col- 
league were  directed  by  the  Ministry  to  in- 
quire into  the  penitentiary  system  in  the 
United  States,  with  a  view  to  its  ultimate  in- 
troduction into  France.  M.  de  Tocqueville 
remained  a  couple  of  years  in  America,  visit- 
ing the  difiercnt  States,  and  assidiously  in- 
3[mring  into  the  institutions  of  the  coantry. 
n  the  United  States  he  laid  the  foundation 
of  some  valuable  friendships.  Circimistances 
brought  the  young  Frenchman  much  into 
contact  with  Mr.  Edward  Livingstone,  then 
Secretary  of  State,  and  subsec[uently  Ameri- 
can Minister  at  Paris.  Mr.  Livingstone  had 
greatly  distinguished  himself  as  an  advocate, 
and  had  been  appointed  Attomey-Greneral 
of  the  State  of  New  York  so  early  as  1802. 
But  his  chief  and  brightest  title  to  distinction 
was  the  having  prepared  the  penal  code  of 
Louisiana,  founded  chiefiy  on  the  Fnglish 
and  French  laws.  This  code,  at  once  simple 
and  apparently  humane,  abolished  capital 
punishment,  for  which  the  penitentiary  sj^ 
tcm  was  substituted.  At  the  first  bluEui  De 
Tocqueville  was  charmed  with  a  code  which 
harmonized  with  his  philanthropic  views — a 
code  already  partially  adopted  by  the  Brazils, 
and  wholly  by  the  jEUBpuolic  of  Guatemala. 


But  there  is  reason  to  suppose  that  time  and 
experience  somewhat  modified  his  Tiews^  and 
caused  him  to  look  on  the  system  with  ]em 
admiration.  To  the  last,  however,  he  re- 
tained the  highest  opinion  of  Livingstonc^g 
merits  as  a  preat  jurist,  a  walk  in  which  he 
considered  him  second  to  none. 

In  18.33,  De  Tocquevillo  retumetl  to  En* 
rope,  and  presented  with  his  colleague  their 
joint  report  on  the  penitentiary  system.  At 
the  close  of  the  following  year  the  first  edi- 
tion of  his  most  valuable  and  profound  work, 
De  la  Democraiie  en  Amtrique  was  given  to 
the  world.  Not  merely  his  own  countrymea, 
but  England  and  the  civilized  world,  were 
satisfied  with  the  depth  and  originality  of  this 
masteriy  production.  The  style  was  clear, 
the  reasoning  cogent,  the  illustrations  striking ; 
but  chiefly  remwable  was  its  spirit  of  sagac- 
ity and  forecast,  indicating  profound  tboo^t 
and  deep  reflection.  So  popular  and  reada- 
ble was  a  work  many  of  whose  dtsquifitiona 
would,  firom  the  nature  of  the  subject,  be  con- 
sidered dry,  that  at  the  beginning  of  1 896  the 
volumes  had  already  gone  through  five  edi- 
tions, and  a  sixth  was  preparing  £w  the  pre«. 
Without  doubt  De  la  D^mocraHe  en  Amtri^^ 
is  the  best  and  profoundest  work  that  has  ap- 
peared on  America.  The  ideas  arc  just,  and 
well  expressed,  the  speculations  are  equaSjr 
bold  and  sagacious,  and  the  insight  into  thle 
character  of  the  people  and  the  institutions  of 
the  country  almost  marvellous.  The  volimes 
of  which  we  speak  have  been  compared  to  the 
Esprit  des  Loix  of  Montesquieu,  a  work  whidi 
cost  its  author  twenty  years  of  labor  and  re- 
flection. This  is  the  highest  compliment 
which  could  be  conferred  on  M.  de  Tocqoe* 
ville. 

The  literary  societies  of  France  were  not 
slow  to  acknowledge  the  merits  of  so  remaik- 
aUe  a  production.  The  Academy  of  Moral 
and  Political  Sciences  elected  De  TocquerHle 
in  1  S3  7  as  member,  in  place  of  the  learned  met^ 
aphysician  and  philosopher.  La  Romigiiierei, 
whom  he  resembled  in  the  clearness,  correct* 
ness,  and  elegance  of  his  style,  as  well  aa  in 
the  purity  and  independence  of  his  character, 
moral  and  political.  Nor  was  this  the  onlj 
public  recognition  of  his  merits.  In  1839  the 
town  of  Valogues,  in  the  department  of  Le 
Manche,  sent  this  distinguished  writer  to  the 
Chamber  as  its  representative  at  a  momenl 
when  the  Eastern  nucstion  became  somenao 
ing  for  Europe.  M.  de  Tocqueville  made  hit 
maiden  speech  in  the  Chamber  on  this  cpiea* 
tion,  and  gave  his  vote  for  the  credit  des^nod 
to  extend  the  French  naval  force  in  the  Med* 
iterranean.  In  respect  to  style  and  form  the 
discourse  was  fisiultkMs.  Iwiotic^  in  its  sen* 
timents  and  profound  in  some  of  its  views,  H 
was  marred  by  a  delivery  too  cold  and  calm 
to  suit 'the  popular  taste.  Graces  of  elocolioR 
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tod  utterance  were  also  wanting.  Of  a  lan- 
guid and  phlegmatic  temperament,  M.  de 
Tocquevillo  wanted  the  verve  and  also  the 
Tolume  and  silvery  sweetness  of  Toice  neces- 
sary for  a  tribune  of  the  people.  Byron  truly 
says^  in  Don  Juaitj 

• 

*'  The  devil  hath  not  in  all  his  quivers  choice 
An  arrow  for  the  heart  like  a  sweet  voice ; " 

and  tlie  names  of  Berryer  and  Maugnin,  of 
O'Connell  and  the  late  Sir  William  J^oUett, 
may  bo  cited  in  confirmation  of  the  truth  of 
the  remark.  Graciousness,  suavity,  penctra- 
tiveness,  subtlety,  neatness,  precision,  and 
profundity,  were  the  characteristics  of  M.  de 
Tocquoville's  style,  and  these  finer  qualities 
were  not  relished  by  the  host  of  hearers  in 
the  ex-Chamber  of  Deputies  any  more  than 
they  would  be  relbhed  in  our  own  reformed 
House  of  Commons.    It  may  not  be  out  of 

5 lace  here  to  state  that  the  French  Cabinet 
id  not,  in  1839-40,  act  a  straightforward 
part  in  this  Eastern  question.  In  seeking  a 
European  co-operation  on  the  Turkbh  ques- 
tion against  Russia,  it  fiattered  itself  with  the 
ultimate  hope  of  finding  a  lever  in  London 
against  a  Russian  occupation  of  Constantino- 
pTe,  and  a  lever  at  St.  ^etersbui^  a^nst  an 
English  occupation  of  Alexandria.  The  super- 
refined  cunning  of  Louis  Philippe  defeated 
his  object,  and  laid  hb  Cabinet  open  to  the 
imputation  of  double  dealing. 

During  the  course  of  this  session  M.  de 
Tocqueville  presented  a  report  on  the  subject 
of  slavery  in  the  colonies.  This  sulnect  he 
had  studied  probably  more  profoundljr  than 
any  other  man  in  France.  In  the  session  of 
1841  he  spoke  nK>re  than  once  or  twice  on 
the  Eastern  question,  always  putting  forth  in- 
genious views.  He  also  addressed  the  Chamber 
on  the  question  of  deputies  being  at  the  same 
time  puolic  fonctionaries,  and  on  the  prison 
question.  In  the  session  of  1842  he  made  an 
able  speech  on  the  ^ droit  de  visite"  examin- 
ing the  question  as  an  international  lawyer 
and  jurist.  He  also  spoke  on  the  Rc^ncy, 
and  took  the  popular  side  on  the  (fuestions  of 
secret  service  money  and  the  Police  de  rau* 
lage.  In  the  three  or  four  subsequent  sessions 
he  chiefiy  addressed  himself  to  the  great  topics 
of  prison  discipline  and  popular  education. 
As  a  popular  educator  his  theories  were  large, 
liberal,  and  eminently  catholic,  untinctumi 
with  those  sectarian  and  ultramontane  views 
which  deformed  the  educational  projects  of 
more  eloquent  deputies. 

The  scnatonal  cfibrts  of  De  Tocqueville  in 
the  five  years  between  184S  and  1848  were 
eminently  distinguished  by  largeness  of  view 
and  the  sagacity  and  forecast  which  distin- 
guished the  statesman  from  the  mere  politi- 
cian. There  was  nothing  ad  captandum  in 
his  manner, — nothing  said  with  a  view  to 
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flatter  the  prince  or  to  delude  the  people.  On 
the  contrary  all  was  simple  and  straightfor- 
ward, almost  stem  indeed,  so  wholly  was  the 
honest  publicist  ^  sansfardJ*  But  in  hearing 
the  accents  of  that  somewhat  feeble  and  pas- 
sionless voice  vou  felt  convinced  you  were 
listening  to  an  honorable  and  honest  man, — 
a  man  m  probity  and  patriotism,  who  had  no 
private  interests  to  servo.  One  could  have 
wished  his  public  manner  had  been  a  little 
more  popular,  and  somewhat  less  didactic. 
But  it  IS  not  for  the  sage  and  the  philosopher 
to  assume  the  disguises  and  to  put  on  the 
wardrobe  of  smiles  with  which  jury  advocates 
and  unprincipled  demagogues  gull  and  cajole 
their  complaisant  dupes. 

In  1842  M.  de  Tocqueville  succeeded  the 
Count  de  Cessac, — one  of  the  m^t  honora- 
ble and  scientific  soldiers  of  France,  to  whom 
the  success  of  Vidmy  was  due,  and  a  man  who 
more  than  once  enectively  filled  the  office 
of  Minister  of  War, — as  a  member  of  the 
French  Academy. 

But  his  position  as  one  of  the  learned  forty 
did  not  withdraw  him  from  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies,  where  he  continued  to  sit  as  deputy 
for  Valogues  till  the  fatal  days  of  1 848.  The 
sordid  and  shameless  trafficking  in  places 
and  emplo3rment  in  1846  and  1847,  as  evi- 
denced Dy  the  afi&irs  of  Drouillard,  Cubie- 
res,  Teste,  Pcllapra,  and  Petit,  roused  the 
moral  sense  of  M.  de  Tocqueville.  He  de- 
nounced this  corrupt  truck  and  barter  system 
in  indignant  terms,  touching  on  the  moral 
side  of  the  question  with  the  hand  of  a  mas- 
ter. PnUic  morals,  said  he,  in  a  mournful 
tone,  are  depraved,  and  private  morals  aro 
deteriorating  to  the  lax  level  of  public  mor- 
als. The  sense  of  conscience  is  becoming 
feebler.  It  is  true  the  working  classes  are 
not  troubled  bv  political  passions  as  they 
were  formerly,  out  their  politics  have  become 
socialist.  They  no  longer  seek  to  upset  such 
a  minister,  to  overthrow  such  and  such  a  gov- 
ernment, but  they  wish  to  uproot  and  over- 
turn society  itself.  When  such  opinions  be- 
come prevalent  and  sink  into  the  minds  of 
the  people,  they  produce  sooner  or  later  — 
one  Knows  not  the  moment — one  knows  not 
how -7- the  most  formidable  revolutions.  Sub- 
sequently, on  the  discussion  of  the  aflairs  of 
Switzerland  on  the  4th  of  February,  M.  do 
Tocqueville  said  with  truth  and  prophetically, 
"that  he  scented  the  wind  of  revolution ;" 
and  in  about  three  weeks  afterwards  Louis 
Philippe  was  a  discrowned  fugitive,  and  the 
RepulHie  had  been  proclaimed. 

In  the  National  and  Legislative  Assem- 
blies which  succeeded  to  the  monarchical  gov- 
ernment, M.  de  Tocoueville  was  returned  for 
the  department  of  La  Manche.  He  uni- 
formly voted  with  the  moderate  party,  repu- 
diating alike  the  views  of  idtra  democrats  and 
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reacdonists.  He  vigorously  opposed  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Socialists  and  Louis  Blanc's 
theories  w^  to  the  organization  of  labor.  He 
also  strenuously  opposed  the  decree  of  ban- 
ishment directed  against  the  family  of  Louis 
Fhiiijppc.  The  high  and  spotless  character 
of  M.  de  Tocqueville  —  his  honorable  pro- 
bity and  conciliatory  character  —  manced 
him  out  as  one  fit  to  l>e  appointed  to  the  Con- 
gress to  be  assembled  at  linissels  for  the  set- 
Sement  of  the  Italian  question.  General  Cav- 
aignac,  the  head  of  the  Executive  power, 
and  a  man  altogether  of  hb«own  pure  stamp, 
proposed  this  Itonorable  mission  to  him.  Sub- 
sequently, on  the  3d  June,  1849,  he  was  a^ 
pointed  Minister  for  Forei^  Afijurs ;  and  it 
was  while  he  filled  this  high  office  that  the 
expedition  to  Rome  was  undertaken  by 
France.  The  measure  was  a  fatal  mistake, 
which  has  led  to  serious  complications.  But 
that  it  was  conscientiously  advocated  and  de- 
fended by  De  Tocqueville  on  srounds  of  State 
policy  —  wo  conceive  mbtaixen  grounds — 
there  cannot  be  a  doubt  The  honorable 
man  who  is  now  no  more  was  a  gentleman 
possessing  a  conscience  and  strong  convic- 
tions, and  was  the  last  person  on  earth  who 
would  advocate  a  system  of  policy  from  un- 
worthy motives.  Indeed,  he  proved  his  pur 
rity  and  independence  on  the  81st  October, 
1849,  by  resigning  his  portfolio  in  conse- 
quence of  the  Presidents  messase  of  that 
date.  That  message  interrupted  the  har- 
mony which  existed  between  the  moderate 
majority  of  the  Le^rislature  (a  minority  re- 

5 resented  in  the  Min'istr^  by  Dufaure,  De 
jocquevillo,  and  Lanjuinais) ;  and  the  con- 
sequence was  that  these  gentlemen  retired, 
and  were  replaced  by  such  devoted  instru- 
ments as  the  D*Hautpouls,  the  Foulds,  and 
the  Lahittes. 

As  a  private  member  of  the  Legislative 
Chamber,  M.  de  Tocqueville  continued  to 
oppose  the  personal  system  of  the  Elysde, 
lo  the  last  he  remained  a  faithful  defender 
of  Parliamentary  government,  and  on  the  2d 
December,  1831,  was  one  of  those  who  pro- 
tested at  the  Mayoralty  of  the  tenth  arron- 
disscmcnt  against  the  purjured  coup  deUiL 
With  the  principal  of  his  colleagues  he  was 
incarcerated  till  the  crime  bad  been  safely 
consummated,  and  was  then  set  at  liberty. 
From  the  moment  of  his  liberation  ho  felt 
that  under  such  a  slavish  and  soulless  system 
hb  proper  place  was  private  life.  In  the 
closet  he  might  contend  with,  and,  by  arcu- 
ment  and  reasoning,  and  the  lessons  of  his- 
tory, overthrow  brute  force ;  but  he  could 
not  grapple  with  illegal  tyranny  in  the  high- 


wa;^  and  public  streets.  In  the  prostrate 
position  of  nis  country,  De  Tocqueville  ded- 
icated himself  wholly  to  literature,  and  com- 
menced in  1850,  his  work  on  tht  State  of  So- 
cieiy  in  France  before  the  Revdtaion  of  1 789. 
This  work,  excellently  translated  by  Mr. 
Henry  Reeve,  appeared  in  an  English  dress 
in  1856.  In  it  tne  author  proved  to  dcmofo- 
stration  that  the  communities  the  least  able 
permanently  to  escape  from  absolute  govern- 
ment are  precisely  the  conununitics  in  which 
aristocracy  has  ceased  to  exist  Despotism 
nowhere  produces  such  pernicious  effects  as 
in  those  communities.  Far  more  than  any 
other  ft>rm  of  Government,  despotism  favora 
the  growth  of  alithe  vices  to  which  such  soct^ 
ties  are  specially  liable.  It  deprives  its  sub- 
jects of  every  common  passion,  except  the 
desire  to  be  rich  at  any  cost  Instead  of 
men  being  engrossed  by  puUic  afiairg,  thi^ 
are  under  such  a  system  engaged  m  the  pas- 
sion of  lucre,  in  the  worslup  of  money,  in 
the  petty  squabble  of  sordid  interests.  Tbej 
do  not  feel  that  they  have  a  country  to  die 
for,  or  to  save.  Great  citizens  are  under 
such  a  government  unknowa,  and  under  such 
a  regime  there  cannot  long  contiaue  a  great 
people.  The  people  must  soon  dwindle  down 
and  sink  to  the  level  of  the  brutal  despotisai 
to  which  they  unresbtingly  submit 

De  Tocqueville  was  a  man  of  genius  and 
independence,  who  had  immortcd  longiagp 
in  him,  and  who  had  the  happiness  during 
his  whole  life  to  exercise  his  faculties  in  the 
pursuit  of  noble  ends.  This  long  contributed 
to  the  tranquillity  and  elasticity  of  his  mindi 
for  he  was  nopeful  that  better  days  would 
dawn  <Hi  h'ls  country.  But  as  year  aAcr  year 
passed  on,  consolidating  a  kind  of  political 
materialism,  upheld  by  mute  and  enslaved 
assemblies,  he  oecame  more  and  more  dis- 
gusted with  a  system  which  repelled  every 
Uiing  like  genius,  talent,  and  independence 
— a  system  which  ostracized  the  Gmzots,  the 
Villemains,  the  Cousing,  the  MontalembertSi 
the  Dufhures,  the  De  Iwantes,  and  the  Gas- 
parins,  onfy  to  exalt  cupiditv  and  deify  dis- 
honor. As  the  progress  of  his  disease  ad- 
vanced, his  conscience  was  quieted  and 
strengthened  by  the  consciousness  that  he 
had    opposed    a  system  not  less  hostile  to 

Erivato  morals  than  to  public  liberty.^  Ue 
reathed  his  last  too  in  the  firm  conviction 
that  he  would  be  wisll  spoken  of  in  his  own 
country  by  every  man  of  honesty  and  virtoe. 
In  dying  he  had  no  regrets,  for  he  felt  with 
Bacon  **  that  the  sweetest  canticle  is  Nuno 
dimiuisy  when  a  man  hath  obtained  wortt^ 
ends  and  expectatioDS.'' 

A.  y.  EmwAX. 
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From  The  Examiner. 
Menoir$  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of  the 
Bight  Jiev.  Richard  Eurd,  D.D.,  Lord 
Bishop  of  Worcester;  with  a  Selection 
from  his  Correspondence  and  other  Un- 
published Papers,  By  the  Rev.  Francis  . 
'Kilvert,  M.A.,  Editor  of  the  <' Literary 
Remains  of  Bishop  Warburton.''  Bent- 
ley. 

Fbom  Walpole's  liteiary  estimate  of  Rich- 
ard Hurd — ^tbat  ''  all  his  writings  are  tame, 
without  a  grain  of  originality,"  we  cannot 
differ.  Nevertheless  we  believe  that  a  se- 
lection from  Hurd's  writings,  ably  made, 
would  form  a  volume  singularly  illustrative 
of  one  aspect  of  literary  character  in  the  last 
century,  and  having  also  its  own  substantial 
interest  and  value.  Under  Heaven, — ^for  of 
his  piety  there  never  was  a  doubt, — Hurd 
cared  for  very  little  but  his  books  and  his 
patrons.  He  shut  himself  out  of  the  world, 
looked  down  as  a  country  rector  from  his 
own  sublime  height  on  unclassical  parish- 
ioners, and  lived  for  polite  letters,  of  which 
he  had  a  fine  grammatical  enjovment.  Dr. 
Johnson  called  him  a  word-picker.  An  ir- 
reverent speaker,  whose  name  is  unknown, 
called  him  "  an  old  maid  in  breeches."  But 
Miss  Burncy,  who  knew  him  at  court  when 
he  was  a  bishop,  praising  his  face  and  man- 
ner, tells  us  that  he  was  there  known  as 
•*  the  Beauty  of  Holiness." 

The  second  son  of  a  Staffordshire  farmer, 
Hurd  lived  to  refuse  the  archbishopric  of 
Canterbury,  and  to  entertain  the  king  and 
queen  in  his  episcopal  castle  at  Hartleoury. 
Mr.  Kilvcrt,  who  now  puts  together  with 
unaffected  good  taste,  memoirs  of  the  life 
thus  begun  and  ended,  is  related  to  his 
hero's  fimily.  Bishop  Hurd*s  domestic 
chaplain  was  the  Rev.  Richard  Kilvert,  his 
first  cousin,  and  uncle  to  the  present  editor. 
The  memoirs  consist  of  well-arranged  ex- 
tracts from  published  and  unpublished  let- 
ters and  memoranda,  with  a  very  slight 
connecting  narrative.  They  display  a  just 
regard  for  the  bishop's  memory,  and  are 

E resented  to  the  pubuc  in  the  simplest  and 
est  taste.  There  is  nothing  said  in  them 
beside  their  purpose,  the  materials  are  so 
well  arranged  that  with  only  a  few  additional 
words  they  will  tell  their  own  story,  and  no 
more  than  these  few  necessary  words  are 
added.  There  are  two  parts  of  the  memoir ; 
the  fii'st  divides  the  bishop's  life,  and  corre- 
spondence illustrating  it,  into  four  sections ; 
the  second  part  contains  selections  from  the 
bishop's  commonplace  book,  expressions  of 
his  mind  never  before  printed.  Much  val- 
uable matter  is  appended,  and  the  work  as 
a  whole  is  to  be  reckoned  with  the  best  ex- 
amples of  its  class.  Exclusive  attention  is 
paid  to  the  subject  Not  in  one  line  does 
the  editor  invite  attention  to  himself 


Richard  Hurd  was  the  second  of  three 
sons  of  parents  whom  he  has  described  as 
''  plain,  honest,  and  good  people,  who  rented 
a  considerable  farm  "  in  the  parish  of  Penk- 
ridge,  in  the  countv  of  Stafford.  The  eldest 
of  tnelr  sons  **  settled  very  reputably  in  their 
own  way,"  the  youngest  entered  the  Bir- 
mingham trade,  and  married  secretly  a  young 
person  so  deficient  in  rank  and  beauty  that 
when  he  went  to  open  the  truth  to  his 
mother,  he  left  the  little  woman  in  the  cart 
house  till  he  obtained  leave  to  introduce  her. 
She  was  a  good  >|^ife.  Throueh  her  only  the 
fomil;^  was  continued,  and  she  lived  to  be 
led  with  stately  courtesy  by  h^r  alabaster- 
faced  brother-in-law  the  bishop  to  the  head 
of  his  table  at  Hartlebury  Castle.  Richard 
Hurd  had  parents  who  spent  aU  they  could 
in  forwarding  him  as  a  scholar,  since  ^» 
taste  was  for  books.  He  entered  Emmanuel 
College,  Cambridge,  as  a  sizar,  and  at  the 
age  of  nineteen  was  a  Bachelor  of  Arts.  At 
college  he  was  described  by  a  friend  as  hav- 
ing, been  "  a  terse,  neat,  Uttle  thin  man ; " 
and  Mr.  Kilvert  begins  by  presenting  to  us 
the  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  correspondence  with 
the  Rev.  John  Devejr,  a  Shropshire  rector, 
whom  he  addresses  with  excessive  deference* 
His  topics  are  critical  remarks  on  new  books 
and  eulogy  of  patrons,  more  especially  of 
Doctor  Macro,  who  seems  to  have  procured 
him  temporary  charge  of  the  small  rectory 
of  Reymerston,  in  Norfolk,  as  well  as  a 
curacy  that  could  be  held  with  it.  Mr. 
Devey  havinc  suggested  to  him  that  he 
ouffht  to  make  more  of  his  Reymerston 
tithes,  Hurd  replies  that  although  ho  knows 
his  income  from  them  to  be  worth  more  than 
the  eighty  pounds  they  bring,  <*  I  am  assured 
it  will  never  be  in  the  power  of  that  address 
you  are  so  polite  to  compliment  me  upon,  to 
advance  it.^'  The  address  upon  which  the 
young  cler^-man  was  complimented  thus 
early,  certainly  contributed  much  to  his  sub- 
sequent prosperity. 

Although  a  man  whose  later  life  was 
spent  in  avoidance  of  association  with  the 
common  world,  Hurd  in  his  youth  smoked 

Eipes  and  played  upon  the  fiddle.  Of  Mx. 
)evey's  son  he  reports  well  from  Cambridge, 
but  adds,  '<  the  only  want  of  improvement  I 
can  discern  in  him  is  in  point  of  smoking, 
which  he  still  continues  unacqiiainted  with ; 
and  though  I  would  be  ver)*  cautious  of  say- 
ing any  thing  to  the  prejudice  of  so  good  a 
lady  as  Mrs.  Devey,  yet  I  must  say  that  I 
venly  believe  that  the  want  of  this  so  nec- 
essary qualification  in  her  son  is  wholly  ow- 
ing to  her  advice  and  precepts.  In  punish- 
ment of  her,  I  cannot  tell  whether  I  may  not 
take  a  pipe  extraordinary  myself  when  I  see 
you."  Four  vears  later,  ^-nting  to  another 
friend  from  Cambridge,  Hurd  writes,  "To 
enliveoi  or  at  least  relieve  this  soUtudOi  I 
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have  taken  to  my  long-neglected  fiddle." 

There  may  have  heen  joTialities  in  the  staid 

bishop  that  needed  oiuy  fitting  accidents  of 

life  to  bring  them  out    While  warning  in 

middle  life  his  clever  friend  Joseph  C^adock 

—whose  recollections  of  him  are  the  liveliest 

we  have — ^that  he  will  pay  him  a  visit,  he 

does  not  forget  the  bottle  of  old  hock  while 

stipulating  for  the  plain  mutton  and  turnips, 

the  fowl  and  the  pudding ;  he  also^  con^pratu- 

lates  his  £riend  on  having  fallen  in  with  his 

taste  for  Twining's  hyson  at  17*.  a  pound. 

When  he  was  a  rector  with  a  curate,  the 

poor  curate,  impatient  of  his  employer's  cold 

and  supercilious  manner,  scarc^y  tolerated 

his  position,  and  he  was  surprised  to  find 

that  the  same  lofty  person  when  a  bishop, 

of  his  own  unprompted  impulse,  lost  no  time 

i»  petting  him'  a  living.     A  speculative, 

bookish,  imaginative  man,  it  is  probable 

that  Kurd  really  did  not  know  what  to  say 

to  people  with  whom  he  could  not  talk  about 

the  subjects  of  his  study,  and  for  this  reason 

he  appeared  to  hold  Inmself  aloof  from  all 

who  were  less  well-read  than  himself.    He 

was  happy  in  having  Warburton,  a  scholar, 

for  his  patron.    All  his  address,  and  all  his 

willingness  to  please  those  by  whom  he 

could  be  substantially  obliged  would  not 

have  brouffht  him  to  the  ante-room  of  a 

mere  courtier. 

His  first  publication  was  of  **  Remarks  on 
a  late  Book,"  and  was  a  piece  of  controver- 
sial theology.  His  next  book  was  his  "Com- 
mentary on  Horace's  Art  of  Poetry,"  pub- 
lished when  he  was  thirty  years  old.  The 
introduction  to  this  work  was  closed  with  a 
warm  compliment  to  Warburton,  for  whose 
literary  character  he  had  acquired  a  genu- 
ine admiration.  Warburton  soon  returned 
Hurd's  compliment'With  public  nraise  of  his 
Commentary,  and  in  this  way  tne  intimacy 
of  an  honest  friendship  was  oegun.  ^  Hurd 
rose  through  Warburton  and  knew  it,  and 
was  glad  of  it ;  but  there  was  nolianff  cring- 
ing m  his  gratitude,  his  partisanship,  al- 
though extreme,  was  sincere,  and  it  was  not 
80  much  by  his  "  address "  as  by  his^  real 
worth  that  he  preserved  the  active  friend- 
ship of  his  clear-headed  and  hot-tempered 
friend.  Warburton  introduced  Hurd  to  his 
friends  Murray  and  Charles  Yorke,  and  pro- 
cured for  him  of  Sherlock,  Bbhop  of  Lon- 
don, an  appointment  as  one  of  the  preachers 
at  Whitehall.  Within  a  year  after  Hurd's 
attack  on  his  patron's  bemilf  upon  Doctor 
Jortin,  miscalled  "  the  Delicacy  of  Friend- 
Bhip,"  Warburton  had  got  for  his  admirer 
tiie  living  of  Thurcaston,  near  Leicester, 
whereupon  Hurd  writes  to  his  "  truest  and 
most  excellent  friend,"  "I  am  quite  con- 
founded with  this  fresh  instance  of  your 
goodness  to  me,  so  little  usual  in  any,  and 
•a  much  above  example  in  these  tmies." 


Here  his  old  Cambridge  friend,  the  poet 
Mason,  visited  the  rising  scholar  and  divine^ 
arranged  the  roses  in  his  garden,  and  praised 
him  in  song  as  one 

"  Whose  equal  mind  could  see  vain  Fortnoe 
shower 
Her  flimsy  favors  on  the  fawning  crew. 
While  in  low  Thurcaston's  sequestered  bower 
She  fixed  him  distant  from  Proraotioii^ 


view. 


»» 


But  he  had  no  mind  to  be  lost  in  low  Thur* 
caston.  He  avoided  his  parishioners  on 
week-days,  telling  Warburton,  **  I  am  here 
perfectly  quiet,  for  I  have  delightedly  bad 
roads  about  me."  He  would  take  a  sermon 
of  Bourdaloue's  into  the  pulpit  and  preach 
it  from  French  into  English,  saying,  "Thia 
is  good  practice  to  obtain  the  language." 
He  liked,  indeed,  to  be  a  scholar  in  his  pul- 
pit, and  his  taste  for  polite  preaching  mada 
nim  say  when  he  was  about  to  be  a  Disbop^ 
that  he  would  like  better  to  have  the  liv- 
ing of  St.  George's,  Hanover  Square.  But 
when  the  convivial  Bishop  Warburton  came 
to  the  solitude  of  the  Thurcaston  study, 
"  What,"  he  said,  "  are  all  the  good  houses 
that  I  see  around  me  here  utterly  uninhab- 
ited P  Let  us  take  our  horses  and  beat  up 
some  of  our  neighbor's  quarters."  "  I  cer- 
tainly cannot  refuse  attending  on  your  lord- 
ship anywhere,"  answered  the  cautious  Hurd  3 
so  he  was  compelled  to  give  a  dinner  party, 
but  the  *bishop  gave  the  welcome  to  the 
guests.  It  was  but  a  day's  burst  of  hospi- 
tality. To  his  friend  Dr.  Balguy,  Hmd 
soon  afterwards  writes :  "I  am  so  entirely 
alone  that  for  weeks  together  I  see  no  hu- 
man face  but  that  of  my  own  servants  and 
of  my  parishioners  at  church  on  Sunday.** 

In  1759  Mr.  Hurd  published  his  "  Moral 
and  Political  Dialogues,"  in  which  there  waa 
as  good  speculation  as  might  be  desired  from 
a  thought^l  man  who  mustratcd  his  own 
doctrine  fcontained  in  his  earlier  essay  on 
Poetical  Imitation)  that  energy  and  origi- 
nality of  thought  are  less  to  be  admired 
than  elegance  of  diction.  The  dialogues  in- 
troduce as  speakers  Waller,  Cowley,  Sprat» 
Addison,  and  divers  other  men,  who  are  aU 
one  Hurd.  That  '*  On  the  Constitution  of 
the  English  Government"  was  useful  after- 
wards as  means  of  prepossessing  the  king  in 
its  ^liter's  fevor. 

In  1762  Hurd  published  his  twelve  "Let- 
ters  on  Chivalry  and  Romance."  The  work 
raised  his  credit,  and  was  indeed  an  agree- 
able addition  to  literary  argument  upon  a 
pleasant  theme.  When  the  preacherslup  of 
Lincoln's  Inn  soon  afterwards  was  "Jikely 
to  be  vacant,"  Hurd  said,  *'I  still  persist  in 
my  resolution  to  decline  it.  I  nevpr  had 
vigor  of  mind  enough  to  conceive  any  tMsg 
of  ambition,  and  I  grow  every  day  leaa  apt 
for  so  Bublhne  contemplations.^    The  n* 
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be  tempted  away  even  when  in  1783  the 
Archbishopric  of  Canterbury  was  at  last  of- 
fered to  him.  He  declined  it,  he  said,  **  As 
a  charge  not  suited  to  his  temper  and  tal- 
ents, and  much  too.  heavy  for  nim  to  sus- 
tain, especially  in  those  times.** 

A  muder  and  more  courteous  turn  has 
been  given  by  another  writer  to  one  of  Mr. 
Cradock's  characteristic  notes  of  Bishop 
Hurd's  life  when  at  Worcester.  Cradock 
says  that  Mr.  Mainwaring,  paying  his  last 
visit  to  the  bishop  on  a  pubHc  da}^,  men- 
tioned at  dinner*  some  French  emigrants 
whom  he  had  seen.  His  lordship  suddenly 
dropping  knife  and  fork  cried  "  Have  I  lived 
to  hear  the  lady  Margaret*s  Professor  at 
Cambridge  call  it  emigrant?"  The  com- 
pany was  astonished,  but  the  professor  qui- 
etly replied,  "  My  lord,  I  am  certainly  aware 
that  the  i  in  emigro  is  long,  but  modem 
usage  "— "  Nay,  sir,"  the  bishop  broke  in 
petulantly,  **  if  you  come  to  modern  usage  I 
can  certainly  say  no  more." 

The  other  version  of  the  anecdote  is  that 
the  bishop  himself  raised  the  question  by 
first  sa)ing  emigrants,  and  assented  with 
good  humor  to  the  rebuke  of  a  physician, 
*'  I  presume  your  lordship  docs  not  always  « 
adhere  so  strictly  to  the  quantity  of  the  orig- 
inal ;  would  you  in  any  case  say  to  me,  Doc- 
tor, your   medicinal  prescription   irritates 
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oancy  arose,  and  he  immediately  accepted 
the  appointment  Then  Warburton,  as 
Bishop  of  Gloucester,  appointed  Hurd  his 
archdeacon,  the  preferment  being  of  the 
more  value  because  there  was  a  small  rec- 
tory attached.  In  the  vear  following,  his 
age  being  forty-eight,  Mr.  Hurd  proceeded 
D  J),  at  Cambridge.  At  the  same  time  he 
was  appointed  to  open  the  lecture  founded 
by  Bishop  Warburton  for  illustration  of  the 
argument  in  £ivor  of  Christianity  derived 
.fr^  Prophecy.  The  twelve  sermons  preached 
on  this  subject  at  Lincoln's  Inn  were  pub- 
lished and  became,  like  the  ''  Mc^al  Dia- 
logues," and  especially  that  on  the  Constitu- 
tion, grounds  of  roynl  favor.  At  the  age  of 
fifty-four  Doctor  Hurd  was  made  Bishop  of 
Lichfield  and  Coventry.  **  This  elevation," 
Mr.  Kilvert  sensibly  remarks,  ''has  been 
ascribed  to  the  kind's  admiration  of  his  Di- 
alogues, for  the  king  said  one  day,  These 
made  Hurd  a  bishop.  I  never  saw  him  till 
he  came  to  kiss  hands :  "  considering,  how- 
ever, the  dexterity  with  which  those  about 
courts  contrive  imperceptibly  to  direct  the 
choice  of  princes,  we  can  hardly  doubt  that 
liis  powerful  friends  Lord  Mansfield,  Mr. 
Chanes  Yorke,  and  Bishop  Warburton,  had 
much  to  do  with  the  promotion." 

Two  years  afterwards,  when  Doctor  Mark- 
ham  was  turned  suddenly  out  of  his  tutor- 
ship, Bishop  Hurd  became  preceptor  to  the 
royal  princes.  When  the  bishop,  who  was 
himself  a  model  of  correct  deportment,  was 
asked  bv  a  lady  at  Hartlebury,  **  How  do 
you  thiuli  your  pupil  his  royal  mghness  the 
Prince  of  Wales  will  turn  out  ?  "  *'  My  dear 
cousin,"  he  replied,  laying  his  peculiarly 
small  white  hand  upon  her  arm,  ''I  can 
hardly  tell ;  either  the  most  polished  gentle- 
man, or  the  most  accompHsned  blackguard 
in  Eui'ope ;  possibly  an  admixture  of  both." 

A  couple  of  years  before  the  death  of  Doc- 
tor Thomas,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  Bishop 
Hurd  wrote  to  Doctor  Balguy,  **  During  our 
stay  at  Windsor  I  was  dragged  again  to 
Famham.  The  old  man  seemed  well  and 
hearty.  For  the  rest,  I  have  little  concern 
about  him.  and  none  at  all  about  his  bishop- 
ric" Nevertheless  some  concern  about  the 
vacatixig  of  his  see.  For  on  the  old  man's 
death  Bishop  Hurd  obtained  his  clerkship 
of  the  closet,  and  advancement  to  the  see  of 
Worcester,  Bishop  North  passing  to  Win- 
chester. At  Worcester  Hurd  was  content 
The  fine  residence  of  Hartlebury  Castle  did 
not  contain  a  book  or  a  bookroom ;  this  put 
him  to  the  expense  of  building,  which  he  de- 
scribed as  '*  only  one  of  the  many  embar- 
rassments we  draw  upon  ourselves  by  accept- 
ing biJthoprics."  He  built  for  his  boots, 
including  those  of  Bishop  Warburton,  which 
he  had  ])urchased,  a  library  eighty-four  fbet 
longi  and  being  thus  weU  settled  was  not  to 


me. 


Although  Bishop  Hurd  lived  to  within  a 
year  of  nmety  his  health  never  was  robust, 
and  at  seventy  he  had  all  the  infirmities  of 
a^.  His  age  was  eighty-three  when  the 
kin^,  who  found  him  **  the  most  naturally 
pohte  man  he  had  ever  known,"  wrote  to 
tiim  as  **  my  dear  good  bishop,"  that  in  case 
the  threatened  invasion  of  England  by  Buo- 
naparte should  take  place,  he  did  not  know 
where  he  could  place  his  fkmily  with  so  much 
satisfaction  to  himself,  and,  under  Prov- 
idence, with  so  much  security  as  at  Worces- 
ter. But,  he  added,  ''it  does  not  appear 
probable  that  there  will  be  any  occasion  for 
it,  as  I  do  not  think  the  unhappy  man  wha 
threatens  us  will  dare  to  venture  among  us ; 
neither  do  I  wish  you  to  make  any  prepara- 
tion for  us."  Bishop  Hurd  survived  until 
May,  1808. 

The  long  life  which  Mr.  Kilvert  illustrates 
with  so  much  good  material  itself  furnishes, 
much  interesting  illustration  of  the  charac- 
ter of  English  literature  during  more  than 
half  a  century.  Bishop  Hurd  was  a  man  of 
his  time,  and  his  success  was  that  attainable 
in  every  generation  by  an  estimable*  medioc- 
rity that  has  enough  force  to  make  itself  in 
some  sort  the  representative  of  a  prevailing 
taste.  The  lives  and  works  of  such:  men  are 
invaluable  to  the  student,  but  the  greater 
public  as  it  travels  forward  leaves  them  with 
the  pasty  of  which  they  are  dead  records* 
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From  The  Snturday  Review. 
MORAL  CONQUESTS. 
If  we  are  compelled  to  study  the  charac- 
ter of  the  emperor  of  the  Frecnh  in  a  some- 
what  invidious  manner,  the  fault  is  not  ours, 
but  that  of  the  French  people.  They  have 
had  the  misfortune,  in  an  hour  of  weakness 
brought  on  by  their  previous  excesses,  to  fall 
from  the  liigh  state  of  civilization  in  wluch 
tho  will  of  every  man  is  subordinate  to  rea- 
son embodied  in  the  law,  and  to  invest  the 
will  of  one  man  with  enormous  powers  of 
oppressing  themselves  and  of  disturbing  and 
menacing  neighboring  nations.  They  must 
not  take  it  unavilly  if  we,  who  are  directly  af- 
fected by  the  arrangement^  endeavor  to  esti- 
mate its  consequences  in  the  only  possible 
way— by  considering  the  moral  peculiarities 
of  the  person  to  whom  these  powers  are  en- 
trusted. It  is  no  more  than  calculating  the 
orbit  of  a  comet  ^hich  brings  pestilence  and 
war.  Nor,  we  fear,  will  the  mass  of  French- 
men take  much  amiss  any  thing  wbicb  gives 
them  reason  to  believe  tbtat  the  head  of  their 
istate  is  regarded  with  apprehension  even  if 
that  apprehension  should  be  little  minted 
yrith  respect 

We  take  the  leading  feature  of  the  French 
emperor's  character,  as  formed  by  the  cir- 
cumstances through  which  he  has  passed,  to 
ibe  an  inveterate  habit  of  conspiracy.    He 
was  a  conspirator  from  his  bovhood,  he  has 
(been  a  conspirator  through  liie,  and  a  con- 
.spirator  he  will  remain  till  death.    As  a 
pretender  to  the  French  throne,  he  spent  his 
ilime  till  past  middle  age  in  plotting  (not  for 
any  generous  dream)  with  all  the  elements 
•of  change  in  Europe,  and  entering  into  every 
dark  association  lor  the  purpose  of  disturb- 
ing the  political  peace  of  France  and  over- 
throwing her  constitutional  monarchy.    The 
icontact  into  which  he  was  brought  during 
these  years  with  the  various  revolutionary 
parties  in  Europe  has  given  him  revolution- 
ary connections  and  a  knowledge  of  revolu- 
tionary ideas  and  catchwords  which  he  finds 
•extremely  useful  at  his  need,  and  to  which  he 
does  not  fail  to  resort  when  the  *' order  "  line 
of  business  is  for  the  moment  less  conven- 
ient.   Twice,  without  national  call  or  public 
pretext  of  any  kind,  he  attempted  to  plnng^e 
i'rance  into  tho  horrors  of  avil  war  for  his 
.own  personal  objects.    AVhen  a  man  has  done 
this  no  has  passed  the  gulf  which  separates 
innocence,  or  even  ordinary  wickedness,  from 
the  most  selfish  and  the  most  atrocious  crim-  , 
inality  of  which  human  nature  can  be  guilty ; 
.and  to  suppose  that  he  will  stick  at  any 
'jother  action  that  may  serve  his  purposes  is 
:  mere  infatuation.    The  loxig  and  lonely  con- 
ifinement  which  followed  Louis  Napoleon's 
•second  attempt  was  si>ent  by  his  active  mind 
in. brooding  over  all  lunds  of  schemea  for  the 


reoi^l^ization  of  France  and  Enrt^,  and 
for  improvements  in  artillery.    One  of  Mb 
great  subjects  of  thought  in  that  soUtiidey  mm 
we  know  from  the  ^Revelations"  of  M» 
Louis  Blanc,  was  the  glory  of  the  CssaT% 
the  beneficence  of  their  empire,  and  the  in- 
justice which  malignant  historians  had  done 
to  the  character  of  Tiberius.    Hence  be  bat 
acceded  to  power  not  only  with  a  head  fbM 
of  plots,  but  with  a  deep  and  ingrained  nn>- 
pensity  to  indulge  in  tliem  which  has  Kmg 
ago  become  a  second  nature,  and  of  whi^ 
at  his  time  of  life,  he  can  no  more  be  cured. 
except  by  some  great  disaster,  than  a  great 
drinker  or  smoker  can  be  cured  of  his  taste. 
His  schemes,  we  venture  to  think,  are  rather 
restless,  various,  and  entangled  than  mo- 
found.    He  is  always  laying  out  hia  Aaem 
against  possible  opportunities,  in  all  diree- 
tionsy  and  these  lines  notunfirequently  croaa 
each  other.    Was  it  like  a  very  masterly  in- 
triguer to  write  a  conciliatory  letter  to  tha 
English  people  and  at  the  same  time  to 
send  a  letter  of  thanks,  by  the  hand  of  M. 
Mocqnard,  to  a  Bonapartist  newspaper  la 
Ireland  P    The  object  (which  has  never  bees 
quite  neglected)  of  keeping-  up  a  nseinl  in- 
terest amon^  the  Irish  Catholics  is  allowed  ta 
cross  the  mam  object,  which  at  present  islbat 
of  obtaining  the  consent  of  England  to  the 
invasion  of  8yria.    The  complicated  eqaiTo- 
cations  which  preceded  the  seizure  of  SaToy 
were  in  like  manner  the  apparent  offispring 
of  a  morbid  taste  for  indirect  proceetaogs, 
and  gratuitously  aggravated  die  suspicioaa 
with  which  the  transaction  was  sure  to  ba 
regarded.    The  whole  web,  indeed,  has  now 
become  so  entangled  that  the  spinner  be- 
gins to  show  symptoms  of  perplexity,  and  is 
compelled  to  transfer  his  activity  from  En* 
rope  to  a  distant  sphere.    But  want  of  per- 
fect dexterity  in  scheming  docs  not  render 
the  schemes  less  dangerous  to  the  worl^ 
when  the  most  desperate  dilemma  can  on^ 
force  the  schemer  to  extricate  himself  by 
bringing  into  play  the  military  power  df 
France. 

The  emperor  himself  unconsciously  depioCt 
his  own  mventive  restlessness  by  a  su^^ 
touch  in  his  letter  to  M.  Persigny.  Wheoy 
in  that  letter,  he  endeavors  to  re-assure  us 
as  to  his  intentions,  he  does  not  tell  us  that 
he  will  be  at  rest  and  leave  the  world  in 
peace,  but  that  his  schemes  will  take  the 
form  of  domestic,  not  of  foreign,  conquest* 
His  prurient  love  of  '*  ideas  "  will  find  a  vent 
at  home.  **  1  have  great  conquests  to  maki^ 
but  only  in  France.  Her  interior  organisa- 
tion, her  morcU  devdo^ment,  the  increase  of 
her  resources,  have  still  immense  progress 
to  make.  There  a  field  exists  vast  enongb 
for  my  ambition  and  sufficient  to  satisfy  it-* 
Knowing  who  the  writer  is— what  his  babiti 
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and  convktionSy  and  the  habits  and  convic- 
tions of  those  about  him  are — we  may  smile 
at  the  intimation  that  a  field  of  action  in- 
cluding the  **  moral  development  of  France  " 
is  "  vast  enough  for  his  ambition."  It  is  the 
very  drunkenness  of  egotism  when  those  who 
have  no  morality  in  themselves  propose  to 
impart  to  others  the  moral  principles  which 
are  the  only  possible  means  of  moral  devel- 
opment. Louis  Napoleon  has  extinguished 
freedom  in  France ;  nor  will  he,  much  less 
those  about  him,  ever  venture,  in  spite  of 
wordy  professions,  to  restore  it.  With  free- 
dom he  has  extinguished  the  purif}'ing  force 
of  a  strong  pubuo  opinion.  The  advance 
hitherto  made  in  the  **  immense  progress '' 
of  '*  moral  development "  is  marked  b^  a 
state  of  Parisian  society  unparalleled  smce 
the  regency,  by  the  prevalence  (in  apt  con- 
jimction  with  atheism)  of  the  spirit-rapping 
superstitions  to  which  the  emperor  himself 
is  addicted,  by  a  stunted  and  lifeless  educa- 
tion* and  by  the  abiect  licentiousness,  of  a 
literature  debarred  from  manly  subjects — a 
licentiousness  which  the  government  at- 
tempts to  repress  by  edicts  singularly  re- 
minding us  of  the  moral  and  sumptuary 
le^slation  of  the  Roman  emperors,  as  the 
spirit-rapping  does  of  their  astrological  su- 
perstitions. The  resources  of  commerce  and 
industry  cannot  be  created  by  the  will  of  a 
despot,  as  historical  experience  abundantly 
nroves;  nor  will  they  create  themselves  so 
long  as  a  suspected  intriguer  is  on  the  throne, 
and  the  match  is  perpetually  held  to  the 
mine  of  European  war.  How  France  can  be 
more  **  organized"  than  she  is  at  present,  or 
how  any  scope  can  be  found  for  inventive 
ambition  in  aevising  new  machiner3r  of  thai 
kind,  it  would  puzzle  the  imagination  of  a 
sous-prdfet  to  discover.  Military  greatness  is 
the  one  kind  of  greatness  which,  for  a  certain 
period  at  least,  the  fiat  of  a  despot  can  actu- 
ally coll  into  being  for  his  own  glorification ; 
and  to  this  Louis  Napoleon  will  be  compelled 
to  return. 

Li  the  moral  and  political  line  the  des- 
tinies, which  he  worships,  are  against  him. 
There  are  certain  perioas  and  conjunctures 
of  history  at  whicn  an  individual  ruler  is 
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every  thing  to  society,  and  the  promulffation 
of  his  *<  ideas  "  is  quite  in  place.  Charle- 
magne, in  his  proper  hour,  had  his  proper 
function — ^that  of  moulding  a  barbarous  pop- 
ulation according  to  the  views  of  a  superior 
intelligence  which  necessarily  enforced  its 
dictates  with  a  strong  hand.  Alfred,  in  the 
same  manner,  had  great  moral  and  intellect- 
ual conquests  to  make  over  the  savage  an- 
archy amidst  which  he  mounted  the  throne. 
Agam,  when  such  a  catastrophe  as  the  first 
French  Revolution  has  resolved  society  into 
its  elements,  a  dictator  is  needed  in  the  first 
instance  to  build  up  a  fabric  out  of  the  new 
materials ;  and  the  justness  of  that  dicta- 
tor's personal  *^  ideas  "  are  of  reid  and  per-  i 
manent  importance  to  the  nation.  He  nas  ' 
conquests  to  make  over  the  difficulties  of  the 
political  situation — thecrudeness  of  the  new 
institutions,  and  the  encumbering  ruins  of 
the  old.  To  such  a  task  the  first  Napoleon 
was  called,  and  had  he  been  content  to  re- 
main the  first  magistrate  of  the  Republic, 
with  dictatorial  powers,  instead  of  founding 
a  Brummagem  dynasty,  and  had  he  used 
honestiy  the  momentous  trust  committed  to 
him,  he  might  have  been  a  greater  conqueror 
in  peace  than  in  war.  But  the  "  ideas  "  and 
the  **  moral  conquests "  of  Louis  Napoleon 
are  a  plagiarism,  an  anachronism,  and  an 
impertinence.  The  society  to  the  head  of 
which  he  has  acddentaily  clambered  had  al- 
ready been  fairly  given  into  its  own  hands, 
and  was  advancmg,  though  with  the  stum- 
blings, relapses,  and  despondencies  of  a  nov- 
ice, in  the  path  towards  self-government. 
The  **  ideas ''  of  each  individual  among  the 
educated  classes  in  France  are  just  as  good, 
and  the  ''ideas"  of  the  educated  classes 
collectively  are  much  better,  than  those  of 
the  man  in  whose  hands,  if  he  is  to  fill  prop- 
erly tb»  place  his  vanitT  assigns  him,  all  the 
intellect  of  France  ought  to  be  as  mere  day 
in  the  hands  of  a  hau  divine  potter.  But 
the  Bonapartes,  like  the  Bourbons,  have 
learned  nothing  and  forgotten  nothing.  If 
«  conquests  "  have  beeome  a  necessary  stim- 
ulant to  the  emperor's  nature,  there  is  but 
one  direction  in  which  the  stimulant  can  be 
found. 


Breakvbck  Stefs.— In  Lord  Mscaalay's  ar- 
ticle on  Oliver  Goldsmith,  in  the  now  edition  of 
the  EiHyr/opadia  Briiannica,  we  ore  told  that 
"  GoMsniith  took  a  garret  in  a  miserable  conrt, 
to  which  ho  Iisd  to  climb  from  the  brink  of  Fleet 
Ditch  by  a  dizzy  ladder  of  flagstones  called 


Breaknock  Steps.  The  court  and  the  ascent 
havo  long  disappeared ;  bat  old  Londoners  wcU 
remember  both. '  The  court  and  the  ascent  are 
still  there,  at  the  end  of  Old  Bailey,  opposite  the 
prison,  and  the  place  is  still  called  by  the  same 
name,  '*  Breakneck  Steps."— i^Antof  and  Quetta, 

J.  B.  J. 
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der  the  direetioa  of  the  Master  of  the  Bolk. 
In  the  Taltiable  introduction  to  that  yulmue, 
in  its  opening  treatise  of  Eccleston  dmAA^ 
vetiiu  Mvncrum  in  Jngliamt  and  especiallj 
in  the  remarkable  letters  of  Adam  de  M»- 

06mpendium  Philosopbf©.    Edited  by  J.  "?«<>»  ''nT^'^JJ^'^n'lJSIf  ^It^l^^i^ 
8.  yVewer,  M.A.,  Professor  of  English  hmi  an  Oxford  Mmon^^^^^^ 

'  '  -      -     ^     -' found  that  IS  essential  to  any  hyeiy  ttndflF- 


From  The  EsiuniDor. 

Same  Works  of  Eager  Bacon  Mherio  Un- 
ediied^^^Fr.  Rogeri  Bacon  Opera  (^dam 
hactenus  Inediia.  Vol.  I.  Contaming  I. 
Opus  Tertium.  11.  Opus  Minus.  III. 
Compendium  Philosophise.    Edited  by  J. 


Literature,  King|s  College,  London,  and 
Reader  at  the  Rolls.  (Chronicles  and 
Memorials  of  Great  Britain  and  Lreland 
during  the  Middle  Ages,  published  by  the 
Authority  of  her  Majesty's  Treasury,  un- 
der ^e  Direction  of  the  Master  of  the 
Rolls).    Longman  and  Co. 

The  ''Old  Hodse  Bacon"  of  Hudibras, 
and  the  hero  of  "  the  honorable  History  of 
Frier  Bacon  and  Frier  Bongav,"  is  the  per- 
son who  acquired  his  skill  by  promising 
himself  to  the  devil  when  he  died,  whether 
he  died  in  the  church  or  out  of  it,  and  who 
at  last  cheated  the  devil  cleverly  by  dying 
in  a  hole  in  the  church  wall.  Four  centu- 
ries before  the  day  of  small  philosophy,  when 
such  stories  were  credited,  an  anxious  sim- 

{>le-minded  man  in  the  gray  habit  of  the  low- 
iest  of  the  religious  orders,  one  who  had 
spent  a  handsome  patrimony  for  the  love  of 
knowledge,  and  who  waited  on  the  outcast 
leper  for  the  love  of  God,  walked  barefoot  in 
the  streets  of  Oxford.  ^  His  home  was  in  no 
stately  monastery,  but  in  the  poor  house  in 
the  suburbs,  in  the  parish  of  St.  Ebbe's, 
which  had  been  given  to  the  Franciscans  by 


standing  of  the  place  occupied  in  nis  own 
time  by  one  who  was  the  earEest  of  oor 
great  English  philosophers.  Hewaaathinkrr 
who  has  been  excelled  by  very  few  in  grasp 
of  intellect,  by  none  in  honesty  of  character. 

Roger  Bacon  was  bom  when  King  /<^ 
<^  England  had  done  homage  to  Paodolf^ 
and  he  was  in  his  cradle  in  SomerMtahire 
when  the  barons  obtained  from  the  king  his 
signature  to  Magna  Charta.  He  waa  the 
child  of  a  rich  familv  that  in  the  succeedzQg 
reign  sided  with  Henry  the  Third  against 
the  combination  of  the  barons.  The  tri- 
umph of  the  bsffons,  as  we  learn  from  the 
0pU9  Tertium  now  published,  had  sent  Ba- 
con's mother,  his  brothers,  and  hia  vriiole 
family  into  exile.  Repeatedly  subject  as 
they  were  to  capture,  ail  their  weaUh  was 
eaten  up  in  ransoms. 

Roger,  from  childhood  studhms,  aToided 
the  strife  of  the  day.  He  was  sent  to  die 
Universitv  of  Oxford,  and  according  to  die 
custom  of  the  better  class  of  scholars^  passed 
on  to  the  University  of  Paris,  then  in  chief 
repute.  The  death  of  his  father  may  have 
placed  his  fortune  in  his  hands%    He  prose- 


a  citizen.     In  the  wretched  chamber  that  cuted  in  France  without  stint  costly  studies 


was  the  appointed  dwelling  of  a  Minorite, 
while  still  the  doctrine  of  St.  Francis  was 
in  force  among  his  followers,  Roger  Bacon 
made  lament  sometimes  for  want  of  ink,  and 
sometimes  was  hj  the  superior  of  his  order 
confined  as  a  prisoner  on  bread  and  water, 
because  he  had  plunged  rebelliously  into  the 
luxury  of  books,  or  made  his  kjiowledge 
known  too  freely  to  others.  ^  Beyond  these 
punishments  for  breach  of  discipline  it  does 
not  appear  that  Friar  Roger  Bacon  suffered, 
as  many  accounts  of  him  would  have  us  be- 
lieve, chains  and  persecution  from  the  church. 
Neither  did  he  occupy  anv  such  middle  place 
between  the  church  and  tne  world  as  might 
be  represented  by  the  hole  in  the  church 
wall,  wherein  tracution  tells  us  that  he  died. 
Within  the  church  he  lived  and  died,  and 
all  the  labor  of  his  life,  in  science  and  phi- 
losophy, as  in  the  daily  ministering  to  the 
sorrows  of  the  poor,  was  worship. 

There  could  be  no  better  introduction  to 
the  study  of  the  works  of  Roger  Bacon,  now 
first  printed  after  lab<»dous  investigation, 
and  collected  by  Professor  Brewer,  than  the 
volume  of  Monumerda  Franciscana,  issued 
already  under  the  same  editorship  in  the 
same  issue  of  Chronicles  and  Memorials,  un- 


and  experiments,  did  not  shrmk  from  the 
great  expense  of  books,  transcribers,  and  in- 
structors, and  he  mastered  thoroughly  not 
Latin  merely,  but  also  Hebrew  and  Oxefk^ 
which  not  more  than  five  men  in  Englapd 
then  understood  grammatically,  though  thore 
were  more  who  could  loosely  read  or  speak 
those  tongues.  When  he  returned  to  Ox- 
ford, having  obtained  a  doctorate  in  Paris, 
to  be  confinned  to  him  by  his  own  univer- 
sity, he  withdrew  entirely  from  the  shock 
of  civil  strife  by  joining  the  house  of  the 
Oxford  Minorites,  naving  spent  all  his  time 
in  the  world  and  two  tnousand  pounds  of 
money  on  the  search  for  knowledge. 

But  of  aU  that  he  acquired  and  digested 
in  his  healthy  bnun,  he  nad  committed  to 
writing  nothing  or  almost  nothing,  and  his 
order  prided  itself  in  the  diecks  put  by  it 
upon  ^e  vanity  of  learning. 

A  ditch  and  a  fence,  poor  cottages  of  mad 
and  wood,  with  some  few  cells  for  the  tam 
to  pray  in  and  kbc^  in  for  the  eschewing 
of  idleness,  had  been  St.  Francis'  ideal  of  a 
religious  house.  In  London  the  Minorites 
chose  for  their  home  <*  Stinking  Lane,"  near 
the  Newgate  shambles;  at  ShrewsWythe 
liberality  of  the  townsmen  having  raised  for 
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the  FrandBcan's  dormitory  walls  of  stone, 
the  mimster  of  the  order  caused  them  to  be 
taken  auray  and  rdMiilt  with  mud  alone. 
Saint  Francis  declared  doing  to  be  more 
than  taUdng  or  writing.  To  a  friar  who 
asked  whether  he  might  not  keep  a  psalter, 
he  said,  When  you  have  got  a  psalter  then 
you'll  want  a  breviaiy,  and  when  you  have 
g6t  a  breriary  you  will  sit  in  your  chair  as 

great  as  a  lord,  and  3rou  will  say  to  your 
rother,  **  Friar,  fetch  me  my  breviary."  A 
man,  said  the  honest  saint,  has  no  more 
knowledge  than  he  works,  and  he  is  a  wise 
man  only  in  the  degrees  in  which  he  loves 
God  and  his  neighbor. 

Roger  Bacon  was  already  ten  years  old 
when  the  Franciscan  firiars  first  came  into 
England,  and  he  was  a  Franciscan  when  the 
order  was  still  true  to  the  principles  on  which 
it  had  been  founded.  It  does  not  appear, 
therefore,  that  his  studies  were  impeded  by 
peculiar  discouragement  or  persecution.  The 
strict  discipline  of  his  order  weighed  upon 
him.  It  has  yet  to  be  shown  that  he  was 
regarded  as  a  heretic,  or  that,  as  an  old 
translator  of  one  of  his  books  in  the  days  of 
the  restored  Lon^  Parliament  expressed  it, 
<"twas  the  pope^B  smoke  which  made  the 
eyes  of  that  age  so  sore  as  they  could  not 
discern  any  open-hearted  and  clear-headed 
soul  from  an  heretical  phantasm." 

Out  of  the  pope's  smoke  came,  in  fact, 
Roger  Bacon's  li^ht.  A  report  made  to  him 
before  his  elevation  to  the  papacy  had  ex- 
cited in  Oemcnt  IV.  curiosity  to  learn  what 
was  in  the  mind  of  the  Doctor  Mirabilie,  and 
£rom  what  poor  Bacon  called  bis  chair  on 
the  top  of  the  world  he  sent  to  the  lowly 
friar  for  the  knowledge  that  be  had  to  give. 
The  pent  up  store  was  all  held  for  the 
good  of  the  church.  In  spite  of  their  self- 
denials  the  Franciscans  at  Oxford  and  else- 
where included  many  learned  men,  who  by 
the  daily  habit  of  their  minds  were  impelled 
to  give  to  scholarship  a  wholesome  practical 
direction.  They  were  already  beginning  to 
supply  the  men  who  raised  the  character  of 
teaching  at  the  University  of  Oxford,  till  it 
rivalled  that  of  Paris.  Friar  Bacon  was 
among  the  earliest  of  these  teachers,  so  was 
Friar  Bunpiy,  who  lives  with  him  in  pop- 
ular tradition.  In  those  days  the  strength 
of  the  pure  clergy  was  gone  out  of  the 
church ;  rank  and  power  came  by  use  of  the 
law,  and  the  clergy  were  embroiled  in  ques- 
tions of  canonists  and  jurists,  pouring  out 
uncertain  words  directed  by  a  logic  parted 
from  the  nature  out  of  which  it  sprang.  Ba- 
con believed  that  the  use  of  all  his  knowl- 
edge, if  he  could  but  make  free  tt90  of  it, 
would  be  to  show  how  strength  and  peace 
were  to  be  given  to  the  church.  Knowledge 
was  then  regarded  strictly,  as  it  had  been  in 
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the  time  of  Alcuin,  as  the  handmaid  of  the- 
ology. In  Alcuin's  extant  manuals, — follow- 
ing the  old  division  of  studies  into  '*  Trir- 
ium  "  (Grammar,  Rhetoric,  and  Logic)  and 
**  Quadrivium  "  (Arithmetic,  Geometry,  Mu- 
sic, and  Astronomy;) — ^we  find  that  even 
Arithmetic  is  theologicaL  The  definition  of 
a  perfect  number,  as  six,  illustrated  the  per- 
fectness  of  Creation  in  six  days.  On  the 
contrary,  wrote  Alcuin,  if  we  divide  the 
number  8  we  find  the  sum  of  its  parts  less 
than  the  whole.  On  this  account,  when  the 
human  race  was  renewed  after  the  flood,  it 
originated  from  the  number  8,  for  we  read 
that  8  persons  were  in  Noah's  ark,  thus  in- 
dicating that  the  second  race  is  less  perfect 
than  the  first,  which  had  been  created  in 
the  number  6.  So  theological  was  science. 
Roger  Bacon  saw  benefit  to  the  church  in 
the  communication  of  bis  knowledge,  and 
the  pope  required  that,  disregarding  any 
rule  of  his  order  to  the  contrary,  he  would 
write  for  him  what  was  in  his  mind. 

What  was  in  his  mind !  Within  his  mind 
was,  according  to  the  just  phrase  of  Dr. 
Whewell,  at  the  same  time  tne  EncyclopsB-. 
dia  and  the  Novum  Organum  of  the  trdr- 
teenth  century.  By  the  rule  of  his  order 
strictly  enforced,  he  was  a  sealed  fountain, 
till  the  desire  of  the  pope  set  the  stream 
flowing.  In  a  thick  coming  eager  torrent 
it  poured  forth,  dashing  wildly  against  the 
great  rocks  set  in  its  path.  The  first  rock 
was  poverty.  As  a  Franciscan  he  was  with* 
out  worldly  goods.  The  pope  sent  him  no 
money,  and  the  welcome  command  celebrated 
with  so  many  eloquent  words  of  extreme, 
heartfelt  gratitude,  came  to  the  poor  fnar 
when  he  was  in  France.  The  Franciscans, 
it  may  here  be  remembered,  travelled  often 
for  their  order,  and  went  far  as  missionaries, 
strict  to  keep  Lent  even  in  bleak  Crim  Tar- 
tary  on  salt,  millet,  and  melted  snow.  To 
commit  to  parchment  all  that  he  had  been 
pining  to  say  would  cost  in  materials,  tran- 
scribers, necessary  references,  and  experi- 
ments, a  sum  of  sixty  pounds.  Bacon  nur- 
ried  a  call  for  money  to  his  exiled  mother 
and  brothers,  but  they  had  spent  all  in  pay- 
ing their  own  ransoms.  None,  of  course, 
would  lend  money  on  the  personal  sccuri^ 
of  a  man  vowed  to  possess  nothing  in  this 
world.  It  was  furnished  at  last  by  poor 
friends,  some  of  whom  pawned  goods  to  raise 
the  necessary  means,  upon  the  understand- 
ing that  their  loans  would  be  made  known 
to  his  holiness,  who  would,  no  doubt,  enable 
the  poor  friar  to  repay  the  gold  necessary  to 
be  borrowed  for  his  service.  The  next  ob- 
stacle to  be  overcome  was  the  continued  hin- 
derance  of  his  order,  for  the  pope's  command 
was  but  a  release  to  Bacon's  conscience.  It 
was  ccmfidentiali  and  was  not  made  known 
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to  those  who  had  immediate  rule  over  his 
time.  Nevertheless,  the  torrent  was  set 
loose,  and  the  most  astonishing  fact  demon- 
strated bv  th^  volume  now  before  us  is,  that 
in  less  than  a  year  and  a  half,  in  about  fif- 
teen months,  the  Opu8  Majus  had  been  writ- 
ten for  Pope  Clement,  the  Optts  Minus  had 
been  sent  after  it  to  recapitulate  its  argu- 
ment and  strengthen  some  of  its  parts,  the 
Opus  Teriium  had  followed  upon  that,  as 
Summary  and  Introduction  to  the  whole, 
enriched  with  further  novelty,  and  prefaced 
with  those  touching  details  to  which  we  have 
just  referred.  The  details  appear  in  explan- 
ation of  the  strict  account  oi  requisite  dis- 
bursements which  had  been  sent  to  the  pope 
with  the  last  treatise,  because  to  raise  the 
means  of  making  them  the  friar  had  pawned 
to  poor  men  the  credit  of  the  Holy  See. 
The  Opas  Mqjus^  edited  by  Doctor  Samuel 
Jebb  in  1733,  is  a  large  closely  printed  folio. 
The  Opus  Tertiumy  serving  for  argument 
and  introduction  to  the  whole,  as  now  first 
printed  in  the  volume  before  us,  occnpies 
more  than  three  hundred  pages.  The  mere 
fragment  which  alone  has  been  discovered  of 
the  Opus  Minus  fills  in  the  same  volume 
eightv  pages  more.  Yet  Bacon  performed 
the  duties  of  his  order,  read  and  experi- 
mented, framed  intricate  tables,  and  had 
to  superintend  the  work  of  his  transcribers. 
His  eagerness  must  have  been  sleepless ;  but 
there  is  no  record  of  any  acknowledgment 
that  it  received. 

Roger  Bacon,  then  fifty-three  years  old, 
aaw  to  the  heart  of  the  knowledge  of  his 
time,  and  it  had  life  for  him.  He  rejected 
nearly  all  its  vanities  and  foUies,  and  per- 
ceived the  harmony  among  its  truths.  The 
body  of  doctrine  that  he  urged  in  the  Opus 
MajuSf  reiterated  in  the  (Jjms  Minus^  and 
summed  up  for  his  holiness  m  the  Opus  7>r- 
iiumt  sets  out  with  the  principle  that  there 
are  four  grounds  of  human  ignorance :  trust 
in  inadequate  authority,  the  force  of  custom, 
the  opimon  of  the  inexperienced  crowd*  and 
the  hiding  of  one's  own  ignorance  with  the 
parading  of  a  superficial  wisdom.  No  nart 
of  that  ground  has  yet  been  cut  away  urom 
beneath  the  feet  of  students,  although  six 
centuries  ago  the  Oxford  friar  dearlv  pointed 
out  its  character.  We  still  make  sheep 
walks  of  second,  third,  and  fourth  and  fifdeth 
hand  references  to  authority;  still  we  are 
the  slaves  of  habit ;  still  we  are  found  fol- 
lowing too  frequently  the  untaught  crowd ; 
still  we  flinch  from  the  righteous  and  whole- 
some phrase,  I  do  not  know  I  and  acquiesce 
actively  in  the  opinion  of  others  that  we 
know  what  they  appear  to  know.  Substitute 
honest  research,  original  and  independent 
thought,  strict  tiuth  in  the  comparison  of 
only  what  we  really  know  with  what  is  really 


known  by  others,  and  the  strong^  Redan  of 
ignorance  has  fidlen. 

But  because  much  ignorance  arises  and  is 
perpetuated  through  uncertain  use  of  words, 
the  right  study  of  grammar,  and  the  art  of 
exact  expression  must  be  taken  as  theportal 
to  soundknowledge.  In  his  day,  says  Haetm, 
«  ego  currit "  passed  as  grammar,  and  ^  coat" 
traries  may  be  like"  as  logic,  among  yooths 
who  were  *'  sine  uUa  arte  artium  ma^istrL* 
Great  stress  is  laid  upon  the  study  orf  laa- 

giages  and  the  getting  rid  of  untrae  trans- 
tions,  especially  those  of  the  Bible  and 
of  Aristotle.  He  would  have  learned  mai 
-study  to  read  the  Bible  accurately  in  the 
origmal  tongues.  Of  Aristotle,  he  declared 
that  it  would  be  a  blessing  if  he  never  jet 
had  been  translated,  so  great  was  the  con- 
fhsion  of  good  knowledge  caused  by  the  xn- 
comjpetence  of  those  who  turned  him  into 
Latin*  Next  to  grammar  and  langnages^ 
Bacon  placed  mathematics,  which  in  nia  daj 
includea  all  physical  science,  adding  a  puw 
ticular  consideration  of  optics  and  ending 
with  the  study  of  nature  by  experiment, 
which,  he  says,  is  at  the  root  of  all  odier 
science  and  a  basis  of  religion. 

In  this  order  he  trac^  the  coarse  of 
knowledge  in  his  Opus  Mc^us  and  the  wodtt 
conncctCMi  with  it.  In  the  same  order  ho 
afterwards  prepared  upon  a  girder  scale  his 
summary  of  knowledge,  not  in  a  brief  con- 
spectus, but  in  a  series  of  ample  treatises, 
whereof  a  grammar  and  some  other  parts 
are  extant  m  MSS.,  soon,  we  hope,  to  ap-> 

fear  in  print  under  the  sound  editorship  of 
Vofessor  Brewer. 

Some  of  the  discoveries  attributed  to 
Roger  Bacon  are  ascribed  to  him,  perhaps, 
through  ignorance  of  the  substance  of  knowl* 
edge  m  toe  middle  ages.  He  is  far  teom  at- 
tributing to  himself  any  discovery  of  opdo 
lenses,  but  records  the  belief  tnat  Junns 
C»sar  set  up  great  glasses  on  the  coast  of 
Qaul  to  observe  the  people  and  cities  <m  the 
shores  of  Britain  when  he  designed  his  inra^ 
sion.  He  knew  how  to  imitate  thunder  and 
lightning  with  gunpowder,  but  had  douhtleat 
that  knowledge  from  his  oriental  stndies« 
and  did  not  suggest  any  use  for  the  explo* 
sive  force.  In  the  mechanical  chapter  of 
that  remarkable  letter  "  On  the  Secrets  of 
Art  and  Nature,  and  the  Nullity  of  Magic,** 
which  Mr.  Brewer  very  properly  has  inchided 
in  an  appendix,  we  read,  **  It  ia  possible  to 
make  a  chariot  move  with  an  inestimshie 
swiftness,  and  this  motion  to  be  without  the 
help  of  any  living  creature."  Yet  we  cannot 
say  that  Bo^  Bacon  was  discoverer  of  loco- 
motive engmes.  The  careful  reader  of  his 
works  does  not,  in  fact,  dwell  upon  isolated 
curiosities,  but  notes  rather  the  philosophie 
tone  of  the  whole  argument,  the  clettnidM 
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with  which  truth  is  appiehended,  the  nicety 
of  .mathematical  calculation,  the  evidence 
of  actual  and  careful  astronomical  research, 
and  the  wise  tone  in  which  those  errors  are 
discredited  with  which  Kc^er  Bacon's  name 
has,  hy  perversity,  been  for  so  many  cen- 
turies associated.  He  explicitly  condemns 
the  doctrine  of  astrology  donunant  in  his 
day,  which  attributed  events  to  the  working 
of  the  conslcUutions,  and  foretold  them  oc- 
cordingly,  allowing  "nothing  to  freewill, 
nothing  to  accident  or  fortune,  nothing  to 
prudence."  He  was  so  far  from  accepting 
^magical  doctrines  that  he  censures  even  the 

Eriests  who  attributed  magical  power  to  the 
oly  water  sprinkled  on  hot  irons  for  the 
ordeal,  or  to  prayers  over  running  streams 
at  the  immersion  of  witches.  But  he  cau- 
tiously allows  some  force,  as  men  do  still,  to 
the  opinion  that  faith  in  charms,  by  acting 
cheenully  upon  the  mind,  may  cause  them 
to  effect  some  cures.  That  Iloger  Bacon 
was  the  true  originator  of  the  reform  of  the 
Julian  calandar  there  is  good  reason  to  be- 
lieve. 

Mr.  Brewer's  volume  is  the  first  of  two  or 
three  which  will  in  fact  contain  the  more  im- 
portant and  the  larger  part  of  Boger  Bacon's 
works,  for  the  unpubhshed  MSd.  outweigh 
in  extent  and  even  in  value  all  that  has 
hitherto  appeared  in  print.  The  list  of  what 
has  formerly  been  printed  is  exhausted  soon. 
In  1642  Claudius  uelestinus  edited  at  Fans, 
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and  in  1617  Doctor  Dee  printed  at  Hamburg 
the  Letter,  De  Secretis  Operibua  Artis  et  Na- 
turcB,  which  was  translated  by  an  English- 
man in  1659.  At  Nuremberg  there  was 
printed  in  1614  the  Speculum  Alchemice, 
At  Oxford  there  was  printed  in  1590  the 
treatise,  which  was  translated  in  1683  by 
Doctor  Richard  Browne,  as  '*  The  Cure  of 
Old  Age."  Its  doctrine  is  that  man  being 
by  nature  Potent  ncn  mori,  if  everybody, 
from  the  breast  upward,  followed  a  complete 
regimen  of  health,  he  might  reach  the  ut- 
most limit  "  that  the  nature  he  had  from  his 
parents  would  permit,  beyond  which  there 
IS  no  further  progress."  That  doctrine  we 
receive  from  the  physicians  of  the  present 
day.  To  this  brief  kst  we  have  only  to  add 
Doctor  Jebb's  edition  of  the  Opus  Majus ; 
even  that  is,  however,  wanting  the  book  upon 
Natural  Science,  which  it  is  left  to  Professor 
Brewer  to  supply.  **  It  is  easier,"  said  Le- 
land,  ''to  collect  the  leaves  of  the  Sibyl 
than  the  titles  of  the  works  written  by  Roger 
Bacon."  Nevertheless  to  the  acute  and 
practised  eye  of  Professor  Brewer,  which 
identified  the  disjointed,  ill-copied  fragment 
of  the  Opus  Minus,  given  here,  and  found  a 
MS.  of  the  Opus  Tertium  in  Lambeth  Li- 
brary, under  the  modem  title  of  De  Laude 
SacrcB  Scripturce,  we  look  for  the  collection 
of  no  inconsiderable  number  of  the  works 
themselves. 


BuXFTIOnS  AND  GuMPTION. — SlT  E.  L.  B. 
Iiytton,  in  Mjf  Novell  gives  an  arousing  disquisi- 
tion on  the  words  gumption  and  bumptioui : — 
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'  She  was  always — ^not  exactly  proud  like— 
but  what  I  call  gomptioas.' 

"  '  I  never  heard  that  word  before,'  said  the 
parson.  *  Bamptious,  indeed,  though  I  believe 
It  is  not  in  the  dictionary,  has  crept  into  famil- 
iar parlance,  especially  amongst  young  folks  at 
school  and  collcj^e.' 

"  Bumptious  is  bumptious,  and  j^mptious  is 
gumptious/  said  the  landlord.  '  lso\y,  the  town 
beadle  is  bumptious,  and  Mrs.  Avenel  is  gump- 
tious.' 

" '  She  is  a  very  respectable  woman,'  said  Mr. 
Dale. 

''In  course,  sir;  all  gumptious  folks  are: 
they  value  themselves  on  their  respectability, 
and  look  down  on  their  neighbors.' 

"  Parson.  "  Gumptious — gumption.  I  think 
I  remember  the  substantive  at  school ;  not  that 
my  master  taught  it  to  me.  Gumption, — it 
means  cleverness.' 


"Landlord.  "There's  gumption  and  gump- 
tious 1  Gumption  is  knowing  ;  but  when  I  say 
that  sura  nn  is  gumptious,  I  mean — though 
that's  more  vulgar  like-^sum  un  who  docs  not 
think  small  b^r  of  hisself.  You  tnke  mo, 
sir  1 ' "  W.  C. 

When  the  question  about  gumption  was  first 
started,  it  at  once  struck  me  tiiai  it  was  con- 
nected with  Qavom^  and  gawmless ;  at  the  snnie 
time  the  word  bumptious  suf^gcstcd  itself  as  being 
a  cormptk>n  of  presumptuous,  to  which  it  in  the 
main  correspouos.  J.  Eastwood. 

Gumption,  heedfulness,  carefulness,  acutcncss 
of  observation.  It  is  still  in  use  in  the  south  of 
Scotland ;  from  A'S.gyman,geman ;  from  which, 
to  gome,  still  in  use  in  south  of  Scotland  (but 
not  found  in  Jaroieson's  Scottish  Dictionary), 
to  observe,  take  heed,  zemen  {Ancrai  Bime,  pas- 

X' 

Bumptious,  in  common  use  in  Lincolnshire, 

presumptuous,  pertinacious.  In  HoIIowa;^''s 
I}ict,  oj  Provincialisms  it  is,  "  apt  to  take  unin- 
tended affronts ;  petulantly,  and  arrogantly." — 
Notes  and  Queries,  J.  Mn. 
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From  The  Cornhill  Magazine. 
UNDER  CHLOROFORM. 
Most  people  take  an  interest  in  any  au- 
thentic account  of  the  mode  in  which  impor- 
tant surgical  operations  are  performed,  when- 
ever opportunity  is  offered  of  gratifying  their 
yery  natural  curiosity.  Such  opportunities 
are  however  somewhat  rare.  Ihe  columns 
of  the  newspaper  press  not  unfrequently  sup- 
ply brief,  and  sometimes  curiously  incorrect, 
particulars  of  the  injuries  resulting  from  *'  an 
appalling  accident ''of  the  night  previous,  to 
some  umbrtunate  workman  who  has  fallen 
from  a  scaffold,  or  been  mutilated  by  a  rail- 
way train.  Scraps  of  hearsay  are  eagerly 
gathered  up  by  the  penny-a-liner,  who,  like 
the  fireman's  dog  of  notorious  ubiquity,  is 
always  first  on  the  spot  after  the  occurrence 
of  a  catastrophe ;  and  a  remarkable  combina- 
tion of  technical  phrases  culled  from  the  brief 
remarks  of  the  surgeon  in  attendance,  and 
from  the  slender  stock  which  has  accumu- 
lated in  the  reporter's  brain  from  previous  ex- 
periences, makes  its  appearance  in  to-mor- 
row's daily  journals,  and  is  certain  to  be 
reproduced  in  all  the  weeklies  of  Saturday 
next.  Then  it  is  the  great  public  learns  with 
profound  horror  that  some  poor  victim's 
shoulder-ioint  has  been  dislocated  in  three 
places,  tnat  the  carotid  artery  was  pro- 
nounced (surgeons  are  invariably  said  to 
''pronounce")  to  be  fractured,  or  that  there 
was  ^eat  contusion  and  ecch^osis  (always 
a  trymg  word  for  the  compositor)  about  the 
spine,  and  that  amputation  would  probably 
be  necessary. 

But  sometimes  it  happens  that  an  over- 
prying  public,  with  a  curiosity  not  much  in 
this  instance  to  be  commended,  peeps  within 
the  pages  of  the  medical  j)ress,  hoping  to 
unravel  some  of  the  mysteries  of  professional 
craft.  Ten  to  one  that  it  filets  nothing  but 
error  for  its  pains.  The  tecnnicalities  which 
medical  men  must  necessarily  employ  when 
writin§^  for  each  other,  are  instructive  only 
to  the  initiated,  and  are  pregnant  with  blun- 
ders for  the  simple  reader.  And  few  people 
make  more  mistakes  than  our  medical  am- 
ateur who,  on  the  strength  of  a  weekly  pe- 
rusal of  The  Lancet  at  his  club,  sets  up  as  aa 
authority  in  the  social  circle  on  questions  of 
physiolo^  and  physic. 

Occasionally,  moreover,  after  dinner,  when 
the  ladies  have  left  the  table,  and  the  men 
alone  remain  to  empty  decanters  and  derange 
a  dessert,  one  has  the  gratification  of  meet- 
ing some  very  young  gentleman,  who,  the 
week  before  last,  presented  his  proud  father 
with  the  diploma  of  "  the  college,"  elegantly 
framed  and  glazed,  in  return  for  an  educa- 
tion which  has  cost  five  years  and  a  thousand 
pounds,  and  who  astonishes  his  elderly  as- 
sociates with  a  highly  tinted  sketch  of  some 


operative  achieremeot,  in  whidipcrciKsnette 
assisted  at  the  hospital.  As  he  sonrey  tke 
auditory,  silent  and  absorbed  by  hia  liMzt- 
stirring  description,  and  compIacent}jr  wit- 
nesses the  admiration  which  such  eTidcsse 
of  his  own  fieuniliarity  wiUi  harrowing 
and  of  his  apparent  absence  of 
elicits,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  its  i 
associated  with  that  of  the  pent,  a  beveiage 
appreciated  by  our  young  friend,  if  one  misj 
juoge  by  the  quantity  he  imbibes»  tends  tt 
render  the  information  obtained,  as  one  fOKf 
say  almost  at  first  hand,  not  so  abec^ateh 
trustworthy  as  a  man  of  fact  is  aocuatooiM 
to  desire. 

After  a  due  survey  then  of  the  Taned 
sources  from  which  most  people  obtain  in- 
formation respecting  the  topics  in  aaestioa, 
and  after  some  obs^ation  of  the  Aaraftw 
and  quality  of  the  knowledge  so  aeqmied, 
we  have  formed  the  delib^te  conehuBoa 
that  they  possess  very  erroneous,  and  rtrj 
inadequate  notions  about  the  natora  of  s 
surgical  operation.  No  doubt  all  admire  tfae 
sang-froid  and  skill,  possession  of  wliidi  k 
necessary  to  make  a  good  surgical  opentor 
— qualities,  by  the  way,  which  are  peibsfi 
more  frequency  developed  by  training,  tfasa 
found  already  existing  as  a  natural  mhoi- 
tance.  But  it  is  germane  to  our  purpose  lo 
remember  that  everybody  has  a  direct  mae- 
tical  ccmcem  in  the  existence  of  an  avauabls 
supply  of  the  necessary  talent  to  meet  a  ctr- 
tam  acmand  on  the  paxt  of  the  body  pcdicic, 
for  no  one  knows  how  soon  his  own  penoosl 
necessities  may  not  be  such  as  to  give  hSm 
the  strongest  possible  interest  in  its  exercise: 
a  demand  that  is  absolutely  inevitable } — fin 
be  assured  that,  without  any  wish  to  alana 
you,  gentle  reader,  Mr.  Neison  will,  ST  re- 
quested to  make  the  calculation,  infbnn  us 
at  once  what  the  numerical  chances  are  chat 
your  own  well-proportioned  nether  limb  will, 
or  will  not,  fall  before  the  surgeon's  kaiftt, 
or  that  tluit  undoubtedly  hard  and  veD- 
developed  cranium  may  not  yet  be  scieatiB- 
cally  explored  by  "  trepan  "  or  "  trepbuv*** 
He  will  estimate  with  unerring  certaintr  the 
probability  (to  nine  places  of  decimak»2f 
you  demand  it)  that  your  own  fair  peraoa 
may  become  the  subject  of  some  implfBiing 
excrescence ;  and  also  what  the  chances  art 
that  you  must  seek  the  surgeon^  aid  ta  re- 
move iL  While  Mr.  Bu^e  will  cloaCiy 
maintain,  and  you  will  find  it  hard  to  fitAtmf 
him,  that,  given  the  present  conditiona  <tt 
existence,  a  certain  ascertainable  number  of 
tumors,  broken  legs,  and  natural-bon» 
formities  will  regularly  make  their  a 
ance  every  year  amouK  the  human 
And  he  will  probably  add,  that  it  is  p 
within  the  province  of  possibility  to 
late,  if  we  had  all  the  required  data,  the 
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number  of  individuals  who  have  the  requisite 
courage  to  submit  to  operation ;  as  of  those 
yrho  will  not  have  heart  to  do  so,  and  who 
will  inevitably  die  without  benefit  of  surgery; 
together  with  the  exact  percentage  to  tne 
population  of  those  who  will,  and  who  will 
not,  put  faith  in  the  blessed  boon  of  chloro- 
form. 

It  is  a  blessed  boon ;  and  in  olden  times 
the  possessor  of  such  a  secret  would  have 
been  the  most  potent  wizard  of  which  the 
earth  has  yet  heard  tell.  What  miracles 
might  not  have  been  performed  by  it !  What 
dogmas  mi^ht  not  have  been  made  divine 
and  true  by  its  influence !  Happy  was  it  that 
those  great  powers,  the  magic  of  chemical 
and  electrical  discovery,  have  been  brought 
to  liffht  in  a  time  when  they  can  be  used 
maimy  to  enlighten  and  bless,  and  not  to 
darken  and  oppress  mankind ! 

But  that  word  chloroform  is  happily  sig- 
nificant that  it  is  to  no  scene  of  sufienng  that 
we  would  introduce  our  readers.  There  is 
no  need  to  shrink,  or  to  ouestion  the  taste 
which  exhibits  the  details  of  a  surgical  opera- 
tion to  the  vulj^  eye.  It  is  not  designed, 
even  in  this  stirring  time,  after  the  fashion 
of  ancient  Home,  to  deaden  our  sensibilities, 
or  to  accustom  our  youth  to  witness  deeds 
of  blood  and  violence  without  shrinking. 
No  trace  of  suffering  will  be  visible  in  the 
picture  which  shall  pass  before  us.  So  great 
IS  the  triumph  which  modern  sursic^  art 
displays,  so  great  the  boon  which  it  nas  con- 
ferred upon  humanity !  It  is  this  which  we 
propose  to  illustrate,  oy  describing  the  single 
and  simple  process  involved  in  cutting  off  a 
leg. 

jPermit  us  first,  however,  to  cast  a  passing 
glance,  by  way  of  contrast,  to  the  cstanlished 
and  orthodox  fashion  of  performing  that  op- 
eration some  centuries  ago.  Bear  with  us 
but  a  moment,  and  in  imagination  hope  that 
then,  when  painless  surgery  was  unknown, 
no  patient  lacked  support  in  his  hour  of  trial 
(long  hours  then,  in  truth !)  from  that  great 
and  never-failing  source  which  flows,  un- 
measured and  unfathomable,  for  all  human- 
ity, alike  in  every  age.  ' 

Until  the  last  three  or  four  hundred  years, 
amputation  of  a  limb  was  very  rarely  per- 
formed, except  when,  firom  injury  or  disease, 
its  extrem  ity  nad  begun  to  mortify ;  and  then, 
few  surgeons  ventured  to  make  incisions  in 
the  sound  portion,  but  limited  themselves 
to  an  operation  through  the  tissues  which 
had  already  lost  their  vitality.  This  timid- 
ity was  due  to  the  fact  that  they  were  unao^ 
quainted  with  any  effectual  means  of  stop- 

Sing  the  bleeding  from  the  larger  arteries 
ivided  by  the  knife.  Certain  and  easy  as 
is  the  control  of  such  bleeding  now,  by  the 
•imple  process  of  tying  a  piece  of  thread  or 
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silk  round  the  extremity  of  the  bleeding 
vessel  (as  we  shall  hereafter  see,)  it  was 
unknown,  at  all  events  as  applicable  to  am- 
putation, to  any  surgical  writer  from  Hip- 
pocrates, 400  B.C.,  or  ftom  Celsus,  who  flour- 
ished in  the  first  Christian  century>  to  the 
fifteenth.  Consequently,  the  numerous  in- 
stances of  injury  and  disease,  in  which  life 
is  now  saved  by  a  timely  resort  to  amputa- 
tion, were  then  always  fataL  Hence,  also, 
arose  the  various  expedients  which  the  more 
adventurous  operators  of  the  time  resorted 
to,  in  order  to  stop  fatal  bleeding,  with  the 
effect  only  of  increasing  the  patient's  torture, 
and  with  the  attainment  of  i\o  good  result. 
Thus  the  incisions  were  performed  with  a 
red-hot  knife,  that  the  divided  vessels,  seared 
and  charred  by  the  horrible  contact,  might 
contract,  or  become  plugged,  and  so  be  pre- 
vented firom  bleeding  (Albucasis,  eleventh 
century.)  Effective  U)t  the  instant,  the  force 
of  the  circulation  quickly  overpowered  the 
slender  obstruction,  and  fatal  haemorrhage, 
sooner  or  later,  took  place.  Yet  this  plan 
continued  more  or  less  in  vogue  down  to  the 
discovery  of  the  ligature  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, and  was  practised  even  later  in  Ger- 
many by  the  celebrated  Hildanus  f  1641 ;) 
although  he  subsequently  adopted  tne  new 
method.  According  to  another  fashion,  the 
surgeon,  after  making  a  tedious  division  of 
the  flesh  down  to  the  Done,  with  studied  en- 
deavor not  to  divide  the  arteries  imtil  the 
last  moment,  relied  on  applications  of  red- 
hot  irons,  or  of  some  styptic  fluid,  usually  a 
Eowerfiil  acid  or  astringent,  to  arrest  the 
leeding.  If  these  were  not  successful,  a 
vessel  of  boiling  pitch  was  at  hand,  ready 
prepared,  into  which  the  bleeding  stump  was 
plunged.  Between  Scylla  and  Charybdis, 
the  patient  rarely  escaped  with  life ;  either 
he  died  from  loss  of  blood  in  a  f^  hours,  or 
less ;  or  if  the  dreadful  remedies  succeeded, 
he  survived  a  day  or  two,  to  die  of  fever  or 
exhaustion.  After  an  earlier  method,  that 
of  Guide  di  Caulico  (1363),  a  bandage  of 
plaster  was  made  to  encircle  the  member  so 
tightly  that  mortification  attacked  all  the 
parts  below,  which  then,  after  the  lapse  of 
months,  dropped  off,  a  horribly  loathsome 
and  offensive  mass.  Another  surgeon,  Bo- 
talli  ^1560),  invented  a  machine  to  sever  the 
limb  m  an  instant  by  a  single  stroke;  and  it 
was  not  uncommon  at  this  period  to  effect 
the  same  purpose  by  the  hatchet,  or  by  a 
powerful  mallet  and  chisel. 

It  is  to  Ambrose  Par6,  the  ^eat  French 
surgeon,  who  flourished  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, that  we  owe  the  application  of  the  lig- 
ature (used  long  before  m  ordinary  woundis) 
to  the  bleeding  arteries  in  amputation.  He 
discarded  the  use  of  the  red-hot  cauterjr,  and 
of  aU  the  firightful  adjuncts  already  descrUied  { 
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and  accomplished  his  purpose  by  carrying 
^e  thread  round  the  vessel  by  means  of  a 
neecUe  passed  through  the  soft  parts  adiacent 
— a  method  of  adjustment  'which,  although 
still  in  use,  is  now  employed  only  in  excep- 
tional instances.  Richard  Wiseman,  some- 
times styled  the  father  of  English  surgery, 
who  practised  about  the  middle  of  the  sev- 
enteenth ccnturv,  is  believed  to  have  been 
the  first  to  employ  the  ligature  in  our  own 
country,  and  to  relinquish  the  application  of 
heated  irons.  At  this  era  also,  the  circula- 
tion of  the  blood  was  discovered  by  the  re- 
nowned Harvey,  and  the  distinction  between 
arteries  and  veins  being  thenceforth  clearly 
understood,  the  value  of  the  ligatm'e  was 
rendered  more  than  ever  obvious. 

But  enough  of  this*:  let  us  sooth  our  ruf- 
fled nerves  by  seeing  how  the  thing  is  done 
to-day.  We  will  take  a  quiet  post  of  obser- 
vation in  the  area  of  the  operating  theatre  at 
one  of  our  metropolitan  hospitals,  in  this 
year  of  our  Lord  1860.  Notice  is  posted 
that  amputation  of  the  thigh  will  be  per- 
formed at  two  o'clock,  P.M.,  and  we  occupy 
our  scat  ten  minutes  before  the  hour. 

llie  area  itself  is  small,  of  a  horse-shoe 
form,  and  surrounded  by  seats  rising  on  a 
steep  incline  one  above  another  to  the  num- 
ber of  eight  or  nine  tiers.  From  one  hun- 
dred to  one  hundred  and  fifty  students 
occupy  these,  and  pack  prettv  closely,  espe- 
cially on  the  lower  rows,  whence  the  best 
view  is  obtained.  For  an  assemblage  of 
youths  between  eighteen  and  twenty-five 
years,  who  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  wait, 
they  are  tolerably  well-oehaved  and  quiet. 
Three  or  four  practical  jokers,  however,  it  is 
^evident,  are  distributed  among  them,  and  so 
the  time  passes  all  the  quicker  for  tho  rest 
The  clock  has  not  long  struck  two,  when  the 
folding-doors  open,  and  in  walk  two  or  three 
of  the  leading  surgeons  of  the  hospital,  fol- 
lowed by  a  staff  of  dressers,  and  a  few  pro- 
fessional lookers-on ;  the  latter  beinff  con- 
fined to  seats  reserved  for  them  on  the  lowest 
And  innermost  tier.  A  small  table,  covered 
with  instruments,  occupies  a  place  on  one 
side  of  the  area ;  water,  sponges,  towels,  and 
lint,  arc  placed  on  the  opposite.  The  sur- 
geon who  is  about  to  operate,  rapidly  glances 
«over  the  table,  and  sees  that  his  instruments 
are  all  there,  and  in  readiness.  He  recjuests 
A  coUea^e  to  take  charge  of  the  tourmquet, 
and  with  a  word  deputes  one  assistant  to 
-"  take  the  flaps,'*  another  to  hold  the  limb, 
.a  third  to  hand  the  instruments,  and  the  last 
to  take  charge  of  the  sponges.  This  done, 
and  while-  the  patient  is  inhaling  chloroform 
in  an  adjoining  apartment,  under  the  care  of 
A  gentleman  ^'ho  makes  that  his  special  duty, 
the  operator  gives  to  the  now  hushed  and 
listening  auditory,  a  brief  history  of  the  di' 
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cumstanoes  which  led  to  an  incurable  dige^M 
of  the  left  knee-joint,  and  the  reasons  whj 
he  decides  on  the  operation  about  to  be  per- 
formed.   He  has  scarcely  closed,  whea  die 
unconscious  patient  is  brought  in  by  a  couple 
of  sturdv  porters,  and  laid  upon  the  operat- 
ing table,  a  small,  but  strong  and  steedj 
erection,  four  feet  long  by  two  feet  wide^ 
which  stands  in  the  centre  of  the  area.     The 
left  being  the  doomed  leg,  the  right  is  fas- 
tened by  a  bandage  to  one  of  the  supports 
of  the  table,  so  as  to  be  out  of  harm's  wmj ; 
while  the  dresser,  who  has  special  charge  iji 
the  case,  is  seated  on  a  low  stool  at  the  foot 
of  the  table,  and  supports  the  left.    The  sur- 
geon who  assists,  encircles  the  upper  part  of 
the  thigh  with  the  tourniquet,  placing  its  ped 
over  the  femoral  artery,  the  chi^  Teasel 
which  supplies  the  limb  with  blood,  and  pr^ 
pares  to  screw  up  the  instrument^  thus  to 
make  sure  that  no  considerable  amount  of 
the  vital  fluid  can  be  lost.    The  operator, 
standing  on  the  left  side  of  the  correspond- 
ing leg,  and  holding  in  his  right  hand  a  nar- 
row, straight  knife,  of  which  the  blade  is  st 
least  ten  inches  lon^,  and  looks  marvellously 
bright  and  sharp,  directs  his  eye  to  him  who 
gives  the  chloroform,  and  awaits  the  signal 
that  the  patient  has  become  perfectly  insen- 
sible.   All  is  silence  profound :  every  assist- 
ant stands  in  his  place,  which  is  carefully 
arranged  so  as  not  to  intercept  the  view  cST 
those  around. 

The  words  "  quite  ready  "  are  no  sooner 
whispered,  than  the  operator,  grasping  firmly 
with  nis  left  hand  the  flesh  which  forms  the 
front  part  of  the  patient's  thigh,  thrusts 
quietly  and  deliberately  the  sharp  blade  hori- 
zontaUj'  through  the  limb,  from  its  outer  to  it« 
inner  side,  so  that  the  thigh  is  transfixed  a 
little  above  its  central  axis,  and  in  front  of 
the  bone.  Me  next  cuts  directly  downwards, 
in  the  plane  of  the  limb,  for  about  fi^ur  inches, 
and  then  obliquely  outwards,  so  as  to  form 
a  flap,  which  is  seized  and  turned  upwards 
out  of  the  way  by  the  appointed  assistant. 
A  similar  transfixion  is  again  made,  com- 
mencing at  the  same  spot,  but  the  knife  is 
this  time  carried  behina  the  bone ;  a  similsr 
incision  follows,  and  another  fiap  is  formed 
and  held  away  as  before.  Lastly,  ynth  s 
rapid  circular  sweep  around  the  b<me  he  di- 
viaes  all  left  imcut ;  and  handing  the  knife 
to  an  assistant,  who  takes  it,  and  gives  a  saw 
in  return,  the  operator  divides  the  bone  witli 
a  few  workmanlike  strokes,  -and  the  limb  is 
severed  firom  the  body.  A  rustling  sound  of 
general  movement  and  deeper  breathing  is 
heard  among  the  lookers-on,  who  have  fol* 
lowed  with  straining  and  critical  eyes  every 
act  which  has  contributed  to  the  accompHsli- 
ment  of  the  task;  and  some  one  ox  the 
younger  students  is  heard  to  whisper  to  hk 
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neighbor,  ''Plve  and  thirty  seoonda:  not 
bad,  by  Jove ! "     • 

The  operator  now  seats  himself  on  the 
stool  just  vacated  by  the  dresser,  who  has 
carried  away  the  leg,  and  seeks  in  the  cut 
surfaces  before  him  the  end  of  the  main  ar- 
tery on  which  to  place  a  ligature.  There  is 
no  flow  of  blood,  only  a  little  oozing,  for  the 
tourniquet  holds  life's  current  hard  and  fast. 
Only  five  minutes'  uncontrolled  flow  of  the 
current  from  that  great  artery  now  so  per- 
fectly compressed,  and  our  patient's  career  in 
this  worla  would  be  closed  forever.  How 
is  it  permanently  held  in  check  ?  and  what 
have  we  to  substitute  now  for  the  hissing, 
sparkling,  and  sputtering  iron,  and  the  boil- 
ing pitch  P  The  operator  takes  hold  of  the 
cut  end  of  the  artery  with  a  slender,  delicately 
made  pair  of  forceps,  and  draws  it  out  a  lit- 
tle, while  an  assistant  passes  round  the  end 
so  drawn  out  a  ligature  of  exceedingly  fine 
whipcord,  fine  but  strong,  and  carefully  ties 
it  there  with  double  knot,  and  so  efiectually 
closes  the  vessel.  A  similar  process  is  ap- 
plied to  perhi^s  six  or  seven  other  but 
smaller  vessels,  the  toumiauet  is  removed, 
and  no  bleeding  ensues.  Altogether  the  pa- 
tient has  lost  bttle  more  than  naif  a  pint  of 
blood !  The  flans  are  placed  in  apposition, 
the  bone  is  well  covered  by  them,  a  few 
stitches  are  put  through  their  edges,  some 
cool  wet  lint  is  applied  all  around  tne  stump, 
and  the  patient,  slumbering  peaceAdly,  is 
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carried  off  to  a  comfortable  bed  ready  pre- 

Eared  in  some  adjacent  ward.  Half  an  hour 
ence  that  patient  will  regain  consciousness, 
and  probaby  the  first  observation  he  makes 
will  be,  '<  I  am  quite  ready  for  the  operation ; 
when  is  it  going  to  begin  P  "  And  it  takes  no 
little  repetition  of  the  assurance  that  all  is 
over  to  make  him  realize  the  happy  truth. 

So  it  is  that  he  who  loses  the  limb  knows 
less  about  the  process  than  any  one  con- 
cerned; infinitely  less,  my  gentle  reader, 
than  you  who  have  shared  with  us  the  quiet 
comer,  and  have  seen  all  without  losing  con- 
sciousness, or  fainting.  It  was  an  early  day 
in  the  medical  session,  and  many  new  men 
were  there:  one  at  least  was  observed  to  be- 
come very — ^very  pale,  and  then  slowly  dis- 
appear :  no  one  knows  how  or  where,  for 
neither  we  in  the  area  nor  those  elsewhere 
had  leisure  or  care  to  inquire. 

What  might  have  happened  to  somebody 
else  had  he  been  witness  before  these  blessed 
da^s  of  chloroform,  can,  in  the  nature  of 
things,  be  only  a  matter  for  speculation.  It 
may  even  be  surmised  by  some  theorist,  and 
without  hazarding  a  very  improbable  guess, 
that  a  similar  catastrophe  might,  perhaps, 
under  such  aggravating  circumstances,  and 
at  a  greener  age,  have  rendered  utterly  fu- 
tile, on  his  part,  any  attempt  to  describe 
what  modem  skill  and  science  now  accom- 
plish in  cutting  off  the  leg  of  a  patient  under 
chloroform. 


England  at  the  Close  of  thb  Ambbioak 
Wab. — The  nation  was  on  the  brink  of  ruin ; 
and  it  is  probable  that  her  ruin  would  have  been 
consammatcd,  bat  for  some  compensatory  cir* 
cumstances,  which  lay  beyond  the  control  of  her 
blind  and  obstinate  ruler.  While  the  king's 
gOYcmment  was  losing  a  great  empire  in  Uie 
west,  priyate  enterprise  had  reared  from  its 
foundations  a  still  greater  empire  in  the  east. 
While  orators  and  statesmen  were  engaged  in 
debates  about  election  contests,  matters  of  privi- 
lege, or  qaestions  of  ephemeral  or  personal  in- 
terest, the  advancing  prosperitjr  of  the  nation, 
and  its  progress  in  the  arts  of  civilized  society, 
are  to  be  traced  in  the  private  legislation  of  par- 
liament. The  Inclosure  Acts,  the  Road  and 
Canal  Acts,  the  Paving  and  Lighting  Acts,  which 
are  supposed  to  concern  only  the  local  and  per- 
sonal interests  of  the  parties  who  solicit  them, 
formed  by  far  the  most  important  part  of  the 
transactions  of  Parliament,  from  the  commence- 


ment of  the  reign  until  the  end  of  the  American 
war.  But,  above  all,  it  was  by  the  inventive 
genius  of  the  Lancashire  artisans,  that  England 
was  compensated  for  the  fatuity  of  her  rulers. 
The  steam  engine  and  the  spinning  jenny  opened 
up  new  sources  of  wealth  and  power ;  and  Watt 
and  Crompton  have  given  us  a  commerce  of  a 
hundred  millions  with  free  America,  in  lien  of  a 
barren  sovereignty  which  we  could  not  have  re- 
tained.—3fa«My'«  History  of  England. 


Dm  MSB  Etiqubttb. — ^Like  your  correspond- 
ent Ci-DEVANT  Jeunb-hommb  1  hsvc  a  distinct 
recollection  of  having  seen  the  ladies  go  out  of 
the  drawing-room  first  in  single  file,  followed  by 
the  gentlemen  in  the  same  order.  My  impres- 
sion is  that  the  system  of  hooking,  like  the  aanc- 
idg  of  quadrilles,  was  not  introduced  till  after 
the  peace  in  1814.— i^^fes  and  Queries. 

BiBLBTB0« 
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From  The  Exumfner. 
Cunosities   of  NcUural   History.    Second 
Series.    By  Francis  T.  Buckland,  M.  A., 
Student  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford ;  Assist 
Surgeon,  2nd  Life  Guards.    Bentley. 

The  place  in  literature  left  vacant  by  the 
death  of  Mr.  Broderip  is  likely  to  be  better 
fiUed  by  Mr.  Buckland  than  oy  an/  other 
furnisher  of  recreations  in  Zooloffy.  Less 
learned  in  the  literature  of  their  subject,  but 
as  hearty  in  the  scientific  relish  of  it,  and  as 
copious  in  anecdote,  the  Curiosities  of  Nat- 
ural History  gathered  into  Mr.  Buckland's 
First  and  Second  Series  may  take  their  place 

|upon  the  book-shell  mth  the  well-known  and 
ever  popular  Zoological  Becreations.    The 

inew  volume  is  faijpart  a  reprint  from  journals 
to  which  good  sketches  of  animal  life  and 
zoological  anecdotes  are  welcome,  but  the 
repuluished  matter  is  recast  and  blended 
with  much  that  is  altogether  new  in  three 
chapters  of  naturalist's  gossip.    Of  these  one 

i"s  upon  the  contents  of  Dr.  buckland's  geo- 
ogical  collection  in  description  of  its  sale, 
one  of  the  creatures  that  are  to  be  found 
in  a  gamekeeper's  museum,  and  the  last  is 
called  a  Hunt  on  the  Sea-shore.  Li  the 
main,  therefore,  this  is  peculiarly  a  book  of 
the  season,  one  chief  section  of  it  having  es- 
pecial interest  for  the  sportsman,  and  an- 
other for  the  townspeople  who  migrate  to 
the  sea.    At  Brighton  Mr.  Buckland  says : — 

**  While  looking  at  the  machines,  I  was  in- 
formed by  my  companion  that  the  English  have 
not  been  a  sea-bathing  nation  sach  a  very  long 
time,  and  tliat,  thoreforo,  bathing-machinos  are 
a  comparatively  modern  invention.    It  is  ex- 
actly one  hundred  and  ten  years  ago  that  a  phy- 
sician, named  Hnssell,  wrote  a  book  npon  the 
advantages  of  washing  the  body  in  sea-water — 
an  idea  which  had  not  previously  entered  into 
the  brains  of  our  forefathers.    Up  to  that  time, 
to  use  the  words  of  my  learned  informant  and 
fViend,  Mr.  Roberts,  of  Dover,  'the  sea  was 
judged  to  have  been  designed  for  commerce, 
and  seaside  towns  for  the  residence  of  merchants 
and  fishermen.  At  no  previous  period  had  there 
been  sea-side  vbitors.    Why  should  they  go  to 
the  sea-coast,  when  no  motive  could  be  stated, 
—at  a  time,  too,  when  Northampton's  healthy 
climate  was  attributed  to  its  distance  from  the 
\  noxious  fumes  of  the  sea?    There  were  certainly 
-watering-places;  but  these  were  towns  where 
f  mineral  waters  existed,  such  as  Bath,  Chelten- 
'  ham,  Harrowgate,'  etc.    Dr.  Russell's  brother 
doctors  took  up  the  cry ;  sea-bathing  suddenly 
became  the  fashion ;  Dr.  Russell  was  obliged  to 
come  to  reside  at  Brighton ;  and  the  fishing  vil- 
lages in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom  became  in- 
undated with  visitors.  Brighton,  being  the  point 
where  the  sea  could  be  most  easily  reached  from 
London,  was  soon  found  out,  ana  taken  posses- 
sion of  by  a  colony  of  citizens,  anxious  to  follow 
the  fashion  and  recruit  their  health  at  the 'same 
time.    Besides  Brighton,  many  other  watering- 


places  have  started  into  existence,  and  the 
now  found  efficacious  foi^  nearly  all  ailmenta, 
whether  of  mind  or  body,  and  it  often  eflTects  m 
cure  when  nothing  else  will ;  an  nnnoal  migrm- 
tion,  like  that  of  anadromons  fishes,  of  thou- 
sands of  persons  now  takes  place  to  tbo«e  Tery 
shores  which  their  grandfathers  regarded  with  » 
species  of  horror. 

"  In  most  books,  Brighton  is  stated  to  bo  forty 
odd  miles  from  London.  This  we  believe  not 
to  be  strictly  correct ;  but  it  is  made  under  fifty 
miles  from  London,  becanso  as  we  have  heard 
the  talc,  in  former  times,  the  king  was  not  al- 
lowed to  go  more  than  fif^y  miles  from  London 
without  a  minister.  Now,  the  sovereign  'vrbo 
was  so  fond  of  Brighton  did  not  want  to  be 
bored  with  a  minister  at  his  elbow;  and  there- 
fore Brighton  was  put  down  as  being  under  the 
proscribed  distance,  and  the  paviUoD,  etc^ 
mto  existence." 

The  fbllowing  hint  may  he  new  and 
ceptable  to  some  of  our  sportsmen : — 

"  It  is  often  a  difficult  matter  to  know  which 
of  a  lot  of  birds,  pheasants  or  partridges,  bai^ 
Ing  in  a  larder  ought  to  be  cooked  first.  Mj 
friend,  Mr.  Coulston,  of  Clifton,  Bristol,  baa 
shown  me  how  to  put  a  date  upon  ench  hM 
without  using  pen,  ink,  or  pencil,  and  it  is  • 
very  simple  but  useful  plan.  When  the  birds 
are  brought  in  after  shooting,  hold  up  each  be- 
fore you  with  his  breast  facing  yon,  then  bogia 
to  count  his  toes  from  your  right  towards  jfour 
left,  after  the  manner  that  children  in  the  nor- 
sery  play  the  game  of  '  Whose  little  pigs  are 
these  1  *  Let  the  claws  indicate  the  days  of  the 
week  ;  if  the  bird  was  shot  on  Monday,  pull  the 
claw  off  the  first  toe  you  count ;  if  on  a  Thnrs- 
dav,  the  claw  from  tne  fourth  toe,  and  so  on* 
Wlien  the  birds  are  subsequently  examined,  each 
will  bear  a  mark  to  show  immediately  on  what 
day  of  the  week  he  was  killed.  This  plan  may 
be  known  to  many,  but  still  1  ^ve  it  lor  tm 
benefit  of  those  who  have  never  heard  of  it  be- 
fore." 

The  gourmand  who  has  never  eaten  hedg- 
hog  may  be  interested  by  these  cuHnaiy 
hints : — 

"  I  have  often  heard  that  hedgehogs  are 
to  eat,  and  that  gypsies  are  very  fond  of  I 
and  that  they  are  great  proficients  in  the  art 
cooking  them.  I  have  lately  had  the  good  for- 
tune to  obtain  jnformation  on  this  point  from  a 
high  authority.*  In  the  neighborhood  of  Oxford 
I  met  an  old  gypsy  ^oraan,  who,  althoogll 
squalid  ond  dirty,  was  proud  in  being  able  to 
claim  relationship  with  Black  Jemmy,  the  klqg 
of  the  gypsies.  She  informed  me  that  there 
were  two  ways  of  cooking  a  hedgehog,  and 
seemed  much  surprised  at  my  question  whether 
her  tribe  ever  ate  them ;  as  if  there  ooald  ever 
exist  a  doubt.  I  expressed  a  wish  to  know  tbe 
process,  the  receipt  for  which  I  subjoin  ia  her 
own  words :  '  You  cute  the  bristles  off  'em  with 
a  sharp  knife  after  yon  kills  'em  fust,  sir;  then 
yott  sweals  them  (Oxfordshire,  bums  them  with 
straw  like  a  bacon  pig),  and  makes  the  tiod 
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brown,  like  a  pig's  swealini^;  thea  yon  cuts 
'em  down  the  back,  ond  spits  'em  oa  a  bit  of 
stick,  pointed  at  both  ends,  and  then  yon  roastes 
'em  with  a  strong  flare.' 

**  It  appears  that  hedgehogs  are  sometimes  in 
season,  and  sometimes  out  of  season.  Mv  in- 
foimnnt  told  me  that '  they  are  nicest  at  Michael- 
mas time,  when  they  have  been  eating  the  crabs 
which  fall  fVom  the  hedges.  Some,'  she  added, 
'  have  yellow  fat,  and  some  white  fat,  and  we 
calls  'em  mutton  and  beef  hedgehogs ;  and  very 
nice  eating  they  be,  sir,  when  the  fat  is  on  'em.' 

''  l*hc  other  way  of  cooking  hedgehogs  is  gone 
out  of  fashion.  The  gysy's  grandmother  used 
to  cook  them  in  the  following  manner ;  but  it 
appears  they  are  best  roasted.  The  exploded 
fashion  is  to  temper  np  a  bit  of  common  clay, 
and  tlien  cover  up  the  hedgehog,  bristles  and 
all,  in  it, — like  an  apple  in  paste,  when  an  ap- 
ple dumpling  is  contemplatea, — then  hedgehog, 
clay  and  all,  is  to  be  placed  in  a  hole  in  the 
ground,  and  a  fire  ligiited  over  it;  when  the 
clay  is  found  to  be  burning  red,  the  hedgehog  is 
done  and  must  be  taken  out  of  the  hole ;  the 
clay-crusts  of  the  pie  being  opened,  the  hedge- 
hog's bristles  are  found  sticking  to  it,  and  the 
savory  dinner  is  ready. 

'*  The  fashion  of  eating  hedgehogs  was  not,  in 
former  days  confined  to  gypsies.  There  was  a 
farmer's  family  living  at  Long  Compton,  near 
Oxford,  who  were  supplied  with  hedgehogs  by 
our  informant's  grandmotlier ;  this  family  used 
also  to  breed  them,  keep  and  fatten  several  lit- 
ters, '  and,'  said  the  gypsy, '  they  used  to  eat  up 
every  litter  they  bred,  dressing  'em  just  when 
they  wanted  'em,  like  they  did  the  fowls.' 
Sometimes  a  nest  of  young  hedgehogs  is  found 
by  the  gypsies ;  if  they  are  too  small  for  eating, 
tliey  arc  preserved  till  fit  for  use,  or,  as  it  is 
called  in  Oxfordshire, '  flitted ; '  that  is,  a  string 
is  tied  to  the  hind  leg,  and  the  doomed  animal 
is  allowed  to  wander  about  the  length  of  his 
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tether,  picking  up  what  he  can  get ;  under  this 
system,  if  well  fed,  he  will  fatten  wonderfully." 

UlustratiTe  of  the  perils  of  science  is  this 
story  of  the  bubble  knowledge  sought  at  the 
whale's  mouth  :— 

"  Some  years  before  I  was  bom,  a  large  whale 
was  canght  at  the  Nore,  and  towed  up  to  Lon- 
don Bridge,  the  lord  mayor  having  claimed  it. 
When  it  had  been  at  London  Bridge  some  little 
time,  the  government  sent  a  notice  to  say  the 
wliale  belonged  to  them.  Upon  which  the  lord 
mayor  sent  answer,  *  Well,  if  the  whale  belongs 
to  you,  I  order  you  to  remove  it  immediately 
from  London  Bridge.'  The  whale  was  therefore 
towed  down  the  stream  again  to  the  Isle  of 
Dogs,  below  Greenwich.  The  late  Mr.  Clift, 
the  energetic  and  talented  assistant  of  his  great 
master,  John  Hunter,  went  down  to  see  it.  He 
found  it  on  the  shore,  with  its  huge  mouth 
propped  open  with  poles.  In  his  eagerness  to 
examine  the  internal  parts  of  tlie  mouth,  Mr. 
Clifi  stepped  inside  tne  mouth,  between  the 
lower  jaws,  where  the  tongue  is  situated.  This 
tongue  is  a  huge  spongy  mass,  and  being  at  that 
time  exceedingly  soft,  from  exposure  to  air, 
gave  way  like  a  bog,  at  the  same  time  he  slipped 
forwards  towards  the  whale's  gullet,  nearly  as 
far  as  he  could  go.  Poor  Mr.  Clift  was  m  a 
really  dangerous  predicament ;  he  sank  lower 
and  lower  into  the  substance  of  the  tongue  and 
gullet,  till  he  nearly  disappeared  altgether.  He 
was  shprt  in  stature,  and  in  a  few  seconds  would, 
doubtless,  have  lost  his  life  in  the  horrible  oily 
inass,  had  not  assistance  been  quickly  aflibrdod 
him.  It  was  with  great  difficulty  that  a  boat 
hook  was  put  in  requisition,  and  the  good  little 
man  hauled  out  of  the  whale's  tongue." 

The  book,  as  a  good  specimen  of  the  class 
to  which  it  belongs,  will  enrich  any  coUec- 
tion. 


Napoleon  I. :  his  Testimont  to  the  Di- 
vinity OF  Christ. — The  following  statement 
is  to  be  found  at  p.  171,  of  Arvine's  Cyclopoedta 
of  Moral  aitd  Hdigious  Anecdotes,  but  without 
reference  to  any  authority.  I  should  like  to  be 
informed  whether  it  rests  on  any  respectable 
foundation : — 

"  *  I  know  men,*  said  Napoleon  at  St.  Helena 
to  Count  do  Montholon, '  I  know  men,  and  I 
tell  yon  that  Jesus  is  no(  a  man  1  The  religion 
of  Christ  is  a  mystery  which  subsists  by  its  own 
force,  and  proccM^ds  from  a  mind  which  is  not  a 
haman  mind.  We  find  in  it  a  marked  individ- 
uality, which  originated  a  train  of  words  and 
actions  unknown  before.  Jesus  is  not  a  philoso- 
pher, (or /lis  proofs  are  miracles^  and  from  the  first 


his  disciples  adored  him.  Alexander,  Ciesar, 
Ciiarlcmagne,  and  myself  founded  empires ;  but 
on  what  foundation  did  we  rest  the  creatures  of 
our  genius?  Upon  force.  But  Jesus  Christ 
founded  an  empire  upon  Love ;  and  at  this  hour, 
millions  of  men  would  die  for  him.  I  die  before 
my  time,  and  my  body  will  be  given  back  ot  the 
eartli,  to  become  food  for  worms.  Such  is  the 
fate  of  him  who  has  been  called  the  Great  Napo- 
leon. What  an  abyss  between  my  deep  misery 
and  the  eternal  kingdom  of  Christ,  which  is  pro- 
chiimed,  loved,  adored,  and  is  still  extending 
over  the  whole  earth  ! '  Then,  turning  to  Gen- 
eral Bcrtrand,  the  emperor  added,  '  If  you  do 
not  perceive  that  Jesus  Christ  is  God,  I  did 
wrong  in  appointing  you  a  Genend.' " 
— Notes  and  Queries,  J.  H. 
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From  Tho  Spectator. 
THE  GREAT  DESERTS  OF  KORTH 
AMERICA.* 

The  Abb6  Domenech  has  published,  in 
two  YolumeSy  illustrated  with  fifty-eight 
woodcuts,  three  plates  of  ancient  Indian 
music,  and  a  map  of  the  country  described, 
the  result  of  his  personal  observations  and 
ethnographical  studies  on  the  Indians  of  the 
great  deserts  of  North  America,  after  a  seyen 
years'  residence  among  them.  The  work  is 
xhll  of  interest;  it  impresses  us  generally 
with  a  conviction  of  the  good  faith,  sim- 
ple heartedness,  perseverance,  industry,  and 
comprehensiveness  of  observation  which  dis- 
tinguish its  excellent  author.  The  descrip- 
tive parts,  in  particular,  are  very  well  done ; 
being  at  once  picturesque  and  exact ;  vivid 
enough  to  suggest  the  scenical  reality  and 
sympathetic  enough  to  present  "the  mys- 
terious reflection  of  the  mind,  which  seems 
to  appeal  to  us  from  the  landscape,"  without 
any  sacrifice  of  scientific  accuracy. 

The  abb^  has  divided  his  work  not  only 
into  chapters  but  into  parts.  We  shall  pass 
lightly  over  the  first  and  second  divisions, 
the  subjects  of  which  are  "  Ancient  emigra- 
tion" and  "American  origins."  In  these 
two  sections  there  is  much  ethnological  and 
cosmological  speculation,  evincing  some  read- 
ing and  study,  and  possibly  containing  val- 
uable matter.  In  the  present  state  of  the 
various  branches  of  knowledge  which  relate 
to  such  disquisitions,  it  must  be  left  to  the 
professed  ethnologist  to  decide  on  the  suc- 
cess or  failure  of  our  audior,  in  his  remote 
inouiries  into  the  origin  of  the  American 
Inoians,  his  anthropological  classification, 
or  his  theory  of  the  influence  of  climate. 
Where  we  feel  ourselves  competent  to  pro- 
nounce an  opinion,  as  in  Questions  of  pure 
exegesis,  we  profoundly  oisagree  with  the 
abb^.  How  far  certain  documentary  prepos- 
sessions may  bias  his  scientific  conclusions, 
we  leave  to  the  determination  of  better  in- 
structed minds  than  our  own. 

Starting  with  the  unity  of  the  human  race 
and  rejecting  the  hypotnesis  of  a  separate 
creation  as  well  as  every  "  other  extraor- 
dinary theory,"  our  author  regards  the  In- 
dians as  members  of  the  family  created  by 
God  in  Eden — "  the  dcffenerate  descendants 
of  emigrants  from  the  old  world,  who  at  suc- 
cessive and  very  remote  periods  came  over 
to  America,  voluntarily  or  accidentally," 
either  in  groups  or  separately.  Two  main 
routes  are  indicated  by  which  these  emi- 
grants might  have  passed  over  into  America. 
"The  great  route  principally  traversed  is 

*  Seven  Tean*  Residence  in  the  Great  Desert* 
of  North  America.  By  the  Abb6  Em.  Domenecli, 
ApostoHosl  Missionary,  etc.  In  two  volumes. 
Published  by  Longman  and  Co.  | 


that  which  joins  Asia  and  America,  at  Belu> 
ing's  Straits;  or  else  the  two  lines  of  iolanda 
the  Kouriles,  situated  between  Japan  and 
Kamschatka,  and  the  Aleeutines,  wnich  jom 
Kamschatka  to  the  Alascan  peninsula  in 
Russian  America,  near   the    55°   latitude 
North."     Other  emigrants,  it  is  supposed 
by  the  abb^,  came  from  the  east  by  the  north 
of  Europe,  though   Ireland,  Iceland    and 
Greenland,  as  others  again  reached  Central 
America  by  the  Canary  Islands,  **  availing 
themselves  of  trade-winds  and  strong^  sub- 
marine currents."    In  proof  of  the  origin 
thus  assigned  to  the  Inmans  of  America,  Uie 
abb^  refers  to  the  analogy  which  exists  be- 
tween the  Mexican  calendar  and  the  calen- 
dars of  nations  of  Tartar  derivation,  show- 
ing, as  Humboldt  observes,  tiiat  the  inhab* 
itants  of  these  two  continents  drew  their  as- 
trological notions  from  a  common  source. 
In  Mexico  too,  as  in  Eastern  Asia,  such 
names  as  tiger,  dog,  monkey  or  rabbit,  were 
given  to  the  days  of  the  we^    Another  ar- 
g^ument  in  favor  of  this  identification  is  de- 
rived from  afi^ity^  of  idioms,  which  although 
composed  of  dissimilar  words,  agree  cloeSj 
in  gramnaatical  construction. 

The  third  part  of  the  work  before  us  bears 
as  its  characteristic  heading,  the  word  '*De^ 
scriptions."  The  central  portion  of  North 
America  is  divided  into  distinct  zones.  «•  The 
one  to  the  east  is  covered  with  thick  forests, 
which  extend  almost  without  interruption 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  valley  of  the  Mis- 
sissipi,  and  even  to  a  distance  of  three  hun- 
dred miles  beyond  that  river."  At  Texas 
the  forests  are  replaced  by  prairies  which 
"  ascend  from  south  to  north  to  the  hyper- 
borean regions  and  are  afterwards  lost  to 
the  west  in  the  waters  of  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
It  is  this  zone,  divided  in  all  its  length  by 
the  range  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  of 
the  Sierra  Nevada,  that  is  the  least  known, 
although  it  is  the  most  curious  and  interest- 
ing of  the  New  World ; "  and  it  is  of  this 
zone  that  the  Abb6  Domenech  proposes  to 
himself  especially  to  treat.  The  deserts  of 
the  south  follow  the  prairies  of  Texas. 
"  The  prairies  are  cut  up  by  countless  rivers 
and  streams,  which  are  sorted  by  a  double 
border  of  forests,  composed  of  cedars,  mag- 
nolias, sycamores,  plane-trees,  ebony,"  tulip- 
trees,  maples,  pines,  acacias,  oaks,  etc.  Some 
of  them  are  sixty  miles  in  length.  Thsr 
present  the  appearance  of  an  ocean  of  dark 
stunted  herbs,  where  nothing  marks  a  be- 
ginning or  an  end.  The  traveller  journeys 
through  these  wildernesses  for  days  together, 
"  without  hearing  the  warble  or  tho  birds, 
without  seeing  any  thing  but  the  yellow 
grass,  flowers  faded  by  the  heat,  deer  lying 
carelessly  about,  and  prickinf^  up  their  ears 
as  they  look  at  you  witn  astonishment  $  time* 
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blanched  bones,  some  rare  tumuli,  or  sepul- . 
cbral  mounds,  gilded  bv  the  last  rays  of  the 
setting  sun,  or  drowned  in  the  bluish  vapors 
of  the  atmosphere.    To  the  west  of  Texas 
are  to  be  seen  two  plains,  stretching  from 
east  to  west,  whose  undulations  resemble 
*<the  little  waves  caused  by  the  ebb  and 
flow  of  the  tide."    Here  infrequent  mesquites 
with  their  gnarled  branches  display  their 
dark  green  foliage;  or  a  capriciously  dis- 
tributed cluster  ox  acacias  «  appear  like  mo- 
tionless shadows  bendinff  over  a  petrified  sea 
covered  with  algae.''    Tnese  regions,  more- 
*over,  are  fertile,'  abounding  in  grass  and 
flowers.    Partridge,  quail,  wdd  turkeys,  and 
deer  are  found  here.    Unfortunately  rattle- 
snakes, scorpions,  and  tarantulas,  equally 
affect  these  green  domains.    They  are  seen 
in  the  plains,  in  the  woods,  on  the  borders 
of  the  rivers,  in  fact  everywhere,  and  were 
it  not  for  the  slow  movements  of  these  and 
other  venomous  reptiles  and  insects,  *<the 
history  of  the  deserts  would  be  but  a  long 
martyrolopr."      The    greatest   annoyance, 
however,  is  the  tick,  or  prairie  bug,  who 
creeps,  clin^,  nestles,  sucks  wherever  he 
can,  and  irritates  the  traveller  incessantly. 
The  greatest  privation  is  the  want  of  water. 
Animals  perish  with  an  exhausting  thirst; 
withered  skeletons  of  white  people  are  seen 
near  springs,  to  which  they  haa  not  sense 
or  strength  to  crawL    Here,  too,  the  arrow 
and  lance  of  the  Comanches,  exasperated  by 
American  ill-treatment,  destroy  tneir  many 
victims. 

Passing  over  the  deserts  of  tha  south-east, 
the  south-west,  and  the  west,  and  omittinff 
all  notice  of  California,  with  the  historical, 
legendary,  or  descriptive  comments  of  our 
author,  we  arrive  at  the  borders  of  the  Great 
Salt  Lake,  with  its  seventy  miles  of  length, 
its  elevation  4,200  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  and  its  seven  islands.  The  waters 
of  this  lake  leave  traces  of  salt  all  over  the 
soiL  No  fish  can  live  in  them;  and  fresh 
meat  steeped  in  them  for  twelve  hours,  re- 

Suires  no  other  conserving  preparation.  To 
ie  east  of  the  lake  lies  an  extensive  plain, 
covered  in  part  with  artemis,  mire,  or  salt. 
From  its  centre  rise  numerous  mountains 
like  islands  planted  in  a  sea  of  saltpetre. 
«  Beyond  this  point  commences  the  oeeert 
of  the  Seventy  Miles." 

"  The  inaledictioo  of  hearen  seoms  to  weigh 
heavily  on  the  solitude,  which  reminds  one  of 
the  desolate  shores  of  the  Dead  Sea,  where 
Sodom  and  Gomorrah  wore  de8tro3ned.  To  the 
east  there  appeared  inaccessible  mountain  ndges, 
and  blood-coiorcd  rocks  dotted  with  green  spots : 
on  their  flanks  nudalated  dark  clouds:  whilst 
thick  vapors  moved  above  tlieir  summits,  like 
the  smoke  of  a  volcano  upon  an  azure  sky. 
Iiigbt  mists  produced  at  twiUght,  hovered  amid 
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its  vague  glimmer,  and  danced  over  the  waters, 
looking  like  crape  tinged  with  the  most  lovely 
pink ;  this  crape  spread  over  the  horizon  a  trans- 
parent veil  that  shed  upon  natare  the  charm  of 
a  faint  light,  which,  as  it  gradually  rose  to  the 
summit  of  the  mountains,  assumed  a  more  som- 
bre hue,  an  indescribable,  dismal  appearance, 
that  filled  the  soul  with  sadness  and  the  eyes 
with  tears.  This  immense  valley,  of  a  lugu- 
brious and  funereal  aspect,  recalls  to  mind  that 
of  Jehoshophat,  the  valley  of  graves.  An  im- 
posing silence  continually  reigns  around  this 
described  lake,  which  might  well  be  called  tho 
**  Lake  of  Death."  On  its  sterile  strand,  on  tho 
porphyry  of  its  banks,  you  never  hear  the  patter 
of  the  rain,  the  whistle  of  the  wind,  the  leaves 
falling  from  the  trees,  the  chirp  of  the  birds,  nor 
the  swallow's  rapid  flight  throui^h  the  air.  All 
is  calm  and  gloomy  like  the  vaults  of  a  gigantic 
sepulchre.  One  would  say  that  God,  in  a  day 
of  wrath,  had  cursed  those  solimdos  on  account 
of  the  crimes  of  their  inhabitants,  whose  ashes 
lay  mouldering  for  many  centuries  beneatli  tho 
sands  of  tho  deserts." 

Closely  following  this  striking  scenieal 
delineation,  we  find  a  very  interesting  sketch 
of  the  Mormon  settlement.  **  The  situation 
of  the  Mormon  capital  is  admirable."  Two 
years  after  its  foundation  it  was  already  four 
miles  in  length  by  three  in  width.  The 
streets,  which,  with  a  breadth  of  forty-three 
yards,  have  on  each  side  a  footpath  of  six  or 
seven  yards  wide,  nm  at  right  angles  to  each 
other.  The  houses  are  requried,  bv  muni- 
cipal regulation,  to  be  erected  at  a  oistance 
of  seven  yards  from  the  footpaths.  The  in- 
termediate space  is  planted  with  trees  and 
shrubs.  Before  each  door  irrigating  pipes 
are  passed,  which  furnish  abun&nt  supplies 
of  water  for  the  gardens.  To  the  east  and 
north  the  city  is  commanded  by  a  chain  of 
mountains,  wnose  graceful  peaks  are  lost  in 
the  clouds,  and  which  descend  to  the  plains 
by  gradations  forming  beautiful  verdant  ter- 
races. To  the  west  the  town  is  watered  by 
the  Jordan,  while  innumerable  torrents  sup- 
ply tiny  brooks  and  streams  that  run  along 
the  thorough&res  and  water  the  gardens. 
The  foundation  of  several  other  towns.  Pay- 
Sim,  Monte,  the  Ci^  of  Uie  Cedar,  is  also 
laid  in  the  Great  tiasin.  "Before  many 
years  have  elapsed,"  says  the  Abb6  Domen- 
ech,  "  all  these  establishments  will  [we  be- 
lieve] be  joined  by  an  uninterrupted  chain 
of  farms  and  villages,  and  from  the  Pueblo 
de  los  Angeles  or  of  San  Diego  to  the  Great 
Salt  Lake,  the  route  wiU  pass  between  rows 
of  houses  and  cultivated  fields."  Our  author 
testifies  to  the  rapid  progress  of  the  Mor- 
mons in  the  useful  arts  and  industries— a 
progress  which  will  make  them  ere  Ions 
commerdallv  independent  of  the  United 
States  for  all  fribrics  and  manufactures  what- 
ever.   He  pronounces  them  too  pofwerfol  to 
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fear  the  few  soldiers  that  could  be  sent  to 
intimidate  them,  and  predicts  that  for  a  long 
time  to  come  they  will  remain  the  sovereign 
masters  of  the  territory  of  the  Utah.  The 
Mormon  Church  which  in  1830  had  only  six 
members  now  numbers  upwards  of  100,000. 

From  the  descriptive  portion  of  this  work, 
we  come  to  the  archseological  section.  For 
"  from  Florida  to  Canada,  and  from  the  At- 
lantic to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  the  American 
soil  is  strewn  with  gigantic  ruins  of  temples, 
tumuli,  entrenched  camps,  fortifications,  tow- 
ers, villages,  circuses,  towers  of  observation, 
gardens,  wells,  artificial  meadows,  and  high 
roads  of  the  most  remote  anticjuity."  Pipes, 
sculptures,  statuettes,  mummies,  serve  to  il- 
lustrate an  extinct  civilization.  Who  were 
the  architects  of  the  American  monuments 
described  by  our  traveller  P  Humboldt  con- 
jectures them  to  be  the  work  of  Scandina- 
vians £:om  the  eleventh  until  the  fourteenth 
century ;  but  Domenech  ofiers  an  ingenious 
proof  of  the  untenableness  of  this  supposi- 
tion. 

This  proof  is  supplied  by  the  trees  which 
have  grown  on  the  mins  of  these  monu- 
ments, and  the  number  of  whose  concentric 
circles,  corresponding  to  the  numbers  of  the 
years  during  which  they  have  existed,  war- 
rants us  in  concluding  that  these  relics  of 
the  past  were  abandoned  900  or  1,000  years 
ago— consequently  at  a  period  anterior  to 
that  assigned  by  Humboldt  for  their  erection. 
The  abba's  own  opinion  is,  that  they  were 
constructed  by  a  numerous  and  civilused 

Eeople ;  and  as  he  does  '*  not  think  it  possi- 
le  that  such  a  people  can  have  existed  dur- 
ing so  many  centuries  and  passed  quite  un- 
perceived  from  the  earth,  •  he'  firmly  believes 
in  its  decline  and  fusion  with  the  actual  race 
of  Red  Indians,  who  wander  and  vegetate 
in  the  solitudes  of  the  wilderness,  as  an  ex- 
ample to  the  world  of  the  vicissitudes  of  na- 
tions and  empires." 

These  poor  Red  Indians  afford  an  emphatic 
illustration  of  the  "natural  selection"  or 
*  *  voB  victis  "  theory  of  existence.  "  Two  cen- 
turies ago,  the  Indians  of  North  America 
numbered  about  16,000,000  or  17,000,000 
souls,  without  including  those  of  Mexico; 
since  that  period,  civilization  has  deprived 
them  of  two-thirds  of  their  territory.  Iron 
weapons,  fire,  brandy,  small-pox,  and  chol- 
era, have  also  made  upwards  of  14,000,000 
of  victims  amon^  them."  The  present  In- 
dian population,  including  the  Indians  in  the 
'  British  possessions,  is  estimated  by  our  au- 
thor and  other  writers  at  2,000,000.  In  the 
Annals  of  the  Propaganda  of  the  Faith  it  is 
stated  to  be  4,346,803 }  while  Mr.  School- 
craft, again,  after  various  corrections  and 
additions  of  his  statistics,  gives  us  as  his 
defimtiye  total,  no  more  than  423,229. 


The  second  volume  of  the  Seven 
Residence  treats  of  the  historical  traditiooa 
and  peculiarities  of  the  Indians,  sketohia^ 
the  cnaracteristics  of  their  different  tribe*, 
of  some  of  them  at  least,  for  they  seem 
haustibly  numerous ;  describes  also  their 
dividual  qualities ;  presents  us  with  a  aketcb 
of  their  languages  and  literature ;  portrajs 
their  manners  and  customs;  depicts  th& 
hoHday  occupations  and  industrial  parsmti 
and  discusses  their  religious  creeds  and  cer- 
emonials.  Uncorruptea  by  the  vices  of  civ- 
ilization, the  real  Indians  are  still  simple  and 
right-hearted,  hospitable,  truthful,  slaves  to 
their  words,  courageous  but  implacable  in 
their  vengeance,  sincerely  religious  but  pro- 
foundly superstitious.  The  degenerate  In- 
dians, however,  have  become  false,  supicsooi^ 
avaricious,  hard-hearted,  and  cruel.  As  an 
instance  of  Indian  cunning  we  may  cite  tiie 
following  story : — 

''  An  Indian,  after  hearing  a  Protestant  preadk 
on  the  text,  Make  vows  to  heaven  and  htep 
tlicm,  went  up  to  the  preacher  after  the  aeiuum 
ntid  snid,  '  I  have  made  a  vow  to  ^  to  yoor 
house.*  A  little  surprised,  the  minister  so* 
swercd,  *  Well,  keep  your  vow.'  On  arriving 
at  the  house  the  Indian  said, '  I  havo  made  a 
vow  to  sap  with  you.'  This  was  also  granted, 
but  when,  after  sapper,  tlie  Indian  added,  'I 
have  made  a  vow  to  sl^p  in  voar  house/  far- 
ing there  would  be  no  end  to  the  tows  of  his  at- 
tentive auditor,  the  preacher  replied,  *  It  »  camr 
$o  to  do,  but  I  have  made  a  vow  that  yoa  shaU 
leave  to-morrow  morning,'  to  whicli  the  ladiaa 
consented  without  hesitation." 


According  to  M.  Domenech,  all  the 
ages  of  the  New  World  believe  in  the  exis^- 
ence  of  a  Supreme  Being,  whom  they  call 
the  Qood  or  Great  S^rit,  and  adore  aa  tha 
Creator.  They  believe  also  in  the  existence 
of  an  Evil  Spirit,  the  antagonist  of  the  Good 
Spirit,  not,  however,  as  an  independeat  piin* 
ciple  but  as  a  subordinate  power,  like  the 
Devil  of  the  CSiristian  the<Mogy.  It  is  im- 
possible,  we  suppose,  at  present  to  settle  the 
question  of  Inman  monotheism.  In  a  wodi 
reviewed  in  a  previous  number  of  the  SfeC" 
tator^*  t^e  German  traveller,  J.  G.  KMp 
while  admitting  that  the  Ojibbeways  meah 
tion  one  Great  Spirit  in  th^  festivals,  in* 
timates  that  he  dioes  not  fare  much  b^ter 
than  the  *'  Optimus  Maximua "  of  the  So- 
mans.  It  is  not  at  all  clear  to  us,  thai  i3b» 
Indian  creed  can  be  regarded  as  reaUyar 
ori^nally  monotlieistic.  In  some  instarMwa 
it  may  appsoximate  to  the  monotheisiietype, 
but  this  aj^proxinaticm  may  be  attribnted  to 
European  influences.  Gefaixa  Manitoo  is  cer- 
tainly not  the  only  Manitoo,  though  he  ittlie 
supreme  Manitoo.  Of  the  immutabiy^^  or 
divine  perfection  of  the  judgments  of  tba 

♦  See  Sptctaior,  No.  1646,  Januaiy  14|  1800. 
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Highest  Being,  our  author  tells  us  that  the 
In£ana  generally  have  no  conception.    The 
Bioux  of  Missouri  affirm  that  "hefore  the 
creation  of  man  the  Great  Spirit  was  in  the 
hahit  of  killing  bufialoes  and  eating  them  on 
the  Prairie  Hifls."     The  Comanches,  who  do 
not  belieTC  in  evil  spirits,  attribute  creatiye 
power  to  a  secondary  Manitoo.    The  thcog- 
ony  of  the  Potowatomies  teaches  the  exist- 
ence of  two  great  spirits,  a  good  Ood  and  a 
bad  god,  whose  power  is  thought  to  be  about 
equal,  but  with  a  balance  in  mvor  of  the  Be- 
neficent Deitv.    It  does  not  give  us  an  ex- 
alted idea  of  the  power  or  goodness  of  the 
latter  to  learn  that  he  first  filled  the  new- 
created  earth  with  beings  resembling  men 
but  perverse  and  wicked,  and  then  beholding 
their  ingratitude  plunged  the  whole  world 
into  an  immense  lake  and  drowned  all  its  in- 
habitants.   Gehza  Manitoo,  the  Great  Spirit, 
is  usually  symbolized,  we  are  told,  hj  a  co- 
lossal bird  or  by  the  Sun,  while  Matchi-Man- 
itoo  is  often  represented  under  the  hideous 
form  of  a  serpent.    The  residence  of  the 
Great  Snirit  is  variously  placed  in  the  sun, 
the  douas,  the  sky,  or  in  hell,  where  he  pun- 
ishes the  wicked  who  offend  him.    The  Iro- 
quois tribes  again,  place  the  Creator  in  space ; 
but  he  shares  this  roomy  residence  with  Neo, 
the  master  of  life ;  Atahocan,  the  master  of 
Heaven;  Mi-chabou,  the  guardian  of  the 
firmament ;  Agreskoe,  the  spirit  of  battle ; 
and  Atahensic,  the  queen  of  Heaven.    When 
we  add,  that  Atahocan  was  himself  a  cre- 
ator, it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  the  Iro- 
quois tribes  are  not  polytheistic.    The  be- 
hef  of  the  Columbia  river  tribes  in  "  a  be- 
neficent and  all  powerful  spirit  by  whom  all 
things  were  made,"  comes  nearer  the  mono- 
thoigtic  ideal ;  but  "  its  evidentisal  value  is 
impaired  by  their  unworthy  representations 
of  a  God,  who  often  changes  his  shape, 
usually  taking  the  form  of  a  bird,  who  lives 
in  the  sun,  for  the  most  part,  but  frequently 
soars  up  into  the  ethereal  regions,  to  see  what 
is  goin^  on  in  the  world,  and  if  he  observes 
any  thing  that  displeases  him,  makes  known 
his  irritation  by  tempests,  storms,  and  dis- 
eases.   But,  again,  in  addition  to  this  su- 
perior spirit,  they  also  believe  in  an  inferior 
one,  who  is  said  to  live  in  fire,  and  of  whom 
they  stand  in  great  awe.    Moreover,  we  are 
assured  by  the  Abb6  Domenech  that  the 
adoration  of  secondary  spirits  is  common 
»mong  the  Indians,  whose  vivid  imagina- 
tions people  the  solitudes,  forests,  lakes,  riv- 
ew,  proines,  in  a  word  the  whole  of  nature, 
with  an  invisible  world  of  inferior  genii,  al- 
ways ready  to  assist  brave,  honest  hearts  that 
invoke  them  with  confidence.    "  Of  all  theue 
powers  the  most  dreaded  are  the  storm-spirit 
and  the  fire-spirit."    Among  the  Comanches 
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the  sun  is  adored  as  the  residence  of  the 
Gehza  Manitoo  and  the  vivifying  principle 
of  nature ;  the  moon  as  the  Goddess  of  Night; 
and  the  earth  as  the  common  mother  of  the 
human  race.  According  to  the  author  of 
^itchi'Oami,  again,  the  Great  Spirit  was  as- 
sisted in  the  creation  of  the  world  by  Mena- 
boju  or  Hiawatha.  With  these  facts  before 
us,  we  find  it  difficult  to  persuade  ourselves 
in  the  present  state  of  inquir}%  that  the  In- 
dians are  monotheists,  as  the  aJ)b6  wishes  to 
convince  us.  There  is  another  point,  too, 
on  which  we  must  at  least  suspend  our  judg- 
ment. While  Herr  Kohl  informs  us  that  the 
notion  of  retribution  scarcely  enters  into  the 
Indian  ideal  of  a  future  life,  and  that  the 
question  whethi^  any  difference  will  be  made 
between  good  and  bad  is  an  open  one. 
M.  Domenech  states  positively  that  *'  good 
actions  are  believed  to  be  punished  [com- 
pensated?] by  eternal  happiness  and  bad 
actions  by  endless  misery."  But  to  quit 
these  theological  speculations.  The  chapters 
on  Indian  uterature  contain  much  curious 
matter.  Some  of  the  songs  and  legends 
of  the  Red  Race  are  really  graceful  and 
touching ;  others  are  uncouth  and  barbarous 
enough. 

The  final  chapter  of  the  work  we  have  re- 
viewed discusses  the  question  of  Indian  civ- 
ilization, and  the  probable  future  of  this  de- 
voted people.  Our  author  severely  condemns 
the  pcrficlious  manoeuvres  employed  by  the 
American  Commissaries  to  despoil  the  In- 
dians of  their  territory,  singling  out  for  special 
reprobation  tho  iniquitous  encroachments  of 
the  Georgian  States — encroachments  sol- 
emnly rebuked  by  the  President  John  Q. 
Adams,  in  his  message  to  the  Congress  of 
the  6th  of  February,  1827.  In  the  New 
World  the  policy  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  is 
to  destroy  and  dispossess  its  ancient  popu- 
lation. The  wanaering  tribes  that  yet  pre- 
serve their  independence  will  be  treatea  as 
have  been  the  Cherokees,  the  Creeks,  the 
Seminolcs,  and  Delawares.  In  -addition  to 
the  mortality  superinduced  by  forced  emi- 
gration, sickiicss,  and  epidemic  disease,  the 
probable  and  approaching  extinction  of  all 
the  large  game  menaces  the  Indians  with 
a  contingent  destruction.  Yet,  though  our 
author  predicts  the  disappearance  of  the  Red 
race,  he  thinks  "  many  years  may  yet  pass 
before  the  lost  Indian  has  killed  the  last 
buffalo."  Indeed,  he  contemplates  not  the 
absolute  extermination  of  the  race,  but  the 
obliteration  of  its  distinctive  nationality  by 
absorption  through  intermarriage  with  its 
white  supplanter. 

Such  is,  as  we  have  said,  the  action  of  the 
principle  of  natural  selection.  For  nature, 
while  she  tends  to  a  moral  ideal,  works 
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towards  its  realization,  rather  through  con- 
crete mights  than  abstract  rights.  It'  the  In- 
dians are  fated  to  disappear,  it  is  because 
they  have  neither  power  nor  skill  to  hold 
their  own ;  because  their  mode  of  life  which 
is  obsolete,  compels  them  to  internecine  con- 
flicts ;  because  they  are  too  savage,  or  too  ig- 
norant to  desist  from  war,  or  to  oppose  the 
inroads  of  famine ;  because  "  vice,  liquor, 
and  disorders  cut  them  off  by  thousands,''  and 
ihey  have  neither  the  intelligence,  nor  the 
moral  grace  which  would  enable  them  effect- 


ually to  resist  the  unrighteous  incursionB  c^ 
a  material  civilization.  Such  reflect|oiiB  do 
not  indeed  justify  Anglo-Saxon  cupidity  or 
Anglo-Saxon  oppression ;  but  they  serre  to 
reconcile  us  to  the  grim  "  V®  Victis  "  policy 
of  nature,  in  the  hope  that  whatcrer  per- 
ishes, not  it  may  be  in  the  day  but  in  the  cen- 
tury, will  be  replaced  by  something  higher, 
nobler,  better. 

"—for  'tis  the  eternal  law. 
That  first  in  beanty,  should  be  first  in 


Bug:  Daisy:  Fbat.— Samuel  Pnrkis,  in  a 
letter  to  George  Chalmers,  dated  Brentwood, 
Feb.  16, 1799,  notices  the  following  provincial- 
isms : — 

"  As  I  had  some  time  since  the  honor  of  writ- 
ing to  you  on  etymology,  I  cannot  help  noticing 
two  curious  words,  which  in  a  letter  1  have  just 
received  from  an  ingenious  friend  in  Lincoln- 
shiro  are  snid  to  bo  in  common  use  with  tlie 
lower  class  of  people  in  that  county  : — 

"  Bug :  conceited,  proud.  *  As  ho  is  very  bitg 
of  it,'  that  is,  he  is  very  proud  of  it.  '  A  poor 
bug  fool,'  that  is,  a  conceited  blockhead. 

[Bichardson  informs  us,  that  "Hue  is  not  an 
wicomroon  expression  in  the  north.  He  is  quite 
bug;  i.e.  great,  proud,  swaggering.  "Hunt. 
Dainty  spoit  toward  Dalvell ;  sit,  come,  sit,  sit 
and  bo  quiet ;  here  are  tinj^ly  bugs  words." — 
Ford,  Perkin  Warbeck,  Act  111.  Sc.  2.] 

"Daisy:  remarkable,  extraordinary,  excel- 
lent :  as  *  She  is  a  daisy  lass  to  work,  that  is, 
she  is  a  good  working  girl.  *  I'm  a  daisy  body 
for  pudding,'  that  is,  I  oat  a  great  deal  of  pud- 
ding. 

"  As  I  am  on  this  subject,  allow  me  to  remark, 
that  in  the  Act  of  James  I.,  cap.  xxii.  sect.  25, 
the  wordyeo^  is  used  in  a  sense  rattier  unusual. 
*  No  person  shall  use  or  exercise  the,/ea<  or  mys- 
tery of  a  tanner,'  etc.  This  is  different  from 
any  modem  acceptation  of  the  word." 
— Notes  and  Queries,  J.  T. 


p.  188),  has  this  remarkable  note  €fn  the 
waiter  :■— 


(f 


The  Feminine  Affix  "Ess." — 

"  Our  English  affix  ess,  is,  I  believe,  confined 
either  to  words  derived  from  tlie  Latin,  as  actress, 
directress,  etc,  or  from  the  French,  as  mistress, 
duchess,  and  the  like." — Coleridge,  Satyrane's 
Letters,  ii. 

This  is  a  mistake :  e.  g.  seamstress  (and  sem- 
ster),  from  seam,  which  is  from  the  A.-S. 

Waiteress  is  not  so  clear  a  case,  though  it  is 
nearer  to  German  than  French.  By  the  by,  De 
Quincey  {Autobiographic  Sketches,  1854,  vol.  ii. 


Social  changes  in  London,  by  introdnciiig 
females  very  extensively  into  the  ofllce  (onoe 
monopolized  by  men)  of  attending  Uie  vtshon 
at  the  tables  of  eating-houses,  have  introdoced  a 
corresponding  new  word,  viz.,  waitreas  I  " 

The  fact  is,  it  is  no  novelty  at  all.    See  Wie- 
liTs  Bible,  Jeremiah  ix.  17. 

Athenaeum  Club.  Ci 

— Notes  and  Queries, 


Neapolitan    Coubaob. — The   Neumlitaoi 
deserted  even  the  gallant  Murat  at  the  first  vol- 
ley, when  he  led  them  against  the  Aostrians  aft 
Tolcntino,  and  they  shouted  victory  or  death, 
till  they  heard  the  whistling  of  the  balls.    Tliey 
can  do  nothing  but  run  away,  marder  from  be- 
hind a  hedge,  and  bnm  or  plunder  towns  tbey 
are  unable  to  hold.    And  yet,  to  look  on  in  the 
ranks,  they  are  amongst  the  finest,  the  best 
dressed,  and  most  accurately  drilled  troops  a 
the  world.    General  Church,  an  English  omoer, 
wlio  obtained  credit  by  raising  and  oqoippiqg 
for  our  service  two  battalions  of  Albanians,  iome- 
thing  on  the  old  Greek  model  of  costume,  mad 
who  after  Ferdinand  the  Fourth's  retarn  to 
Naples,  became  his  adjutant-general,  urged  him 
petpetnally  to  come  and  look  at  his  gntr^ 
newly  disciplined  and  bedizened  with  lace  ana 
frippery,  as  if  they  had  been  carefully  nnpacked 
from  bandboxes.    The  king  at  length  complie^ 
muttering  that  it  was  an  ineffable  seccatura,  UA 
asleep  in  his  carriage  while  tbey  were  marduif 
past,  and  being  jogged  np  at  the  close,  compli- 
mented his  Indefatigable  lieutenant  (who  had 
ridden  np  to  Iiim  for  the  purpose),  saying,  "  Gee* 
eral  Church,  I  am  in6nitely  obliged  to  yon ;  yoa 
have  done  wonders.    They  look  and  move  Iika 
demigods ;  but  you'll  never  make  them  fight 
Good  morning.''^    The  old  gentleman  knew  hk 
men  of  old,  and  was  too  experienced  a  ^nofti- 
man  to  be  taken  in  by  appearaneei.— IhiUpi 
University  Magazine, 
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From  The  National  Magazine. 
AN  OLD  MAN'S  MEMORIES. 
"  I  WOULD  rather  go  through  any  amount 
of  suffering  than  live  a  cold,  gray  life,  with 
no  vivid  event  to  color  it,"  I  lately  heard  one 
of  my  scholars  say  to  his  companions,  and  they 
all  echoed  the  sentiment    They  were  right, 
I  think,  though,  jKwr  lads,  they  hardly  un- 
derstood what  they  said ;  for  to  the  young, 
sufTering  and  sorrow  seem  full  of  poetry,  and 
they  have  yet  to  learn  that  when  the  sorrow 
comes,  the  poetry  can  give  but  little  consola- 
tion.   I  am  old  now,  and,  doubtless,  to  other 
men  my  life  has  appeared  dull  and  eventless 
enough,  for  no  one  has  eared  to  know  its  hid- 
den trials  and  consolations,  —  and  yet,  how 
much  there  is  for  my  poor  fond  heart  to  look 
back  to  and  dwell  on,  recollections  that  now 
I  would  not  lose  for  worlds.    The  one  great 
sorrow  of  my  life  has  become  so  interwoven 
Trith  every  thought  and  feeling,  I  cannot  im- 
agine what  I  should  have  been  without  it,  but 
the  very  monotony  of  my  outward  existence 
has  had  a  soothing  effect,  and  has  made  my 
lonely  life  and  unshared  grief  a  second  nature 
to  me.    I  do  not  understand  how  men  can 
bear  to  wander  from  place  to  place  as  they 
do  now-a-days,  ^  they  cannot  feel  the  un- 

?K)keu  sympathy  of  inanimate  things  as  I  do. 
have  always  lived  in  this  old  town,  mused 
in  Its  gardens,  wandered  through  its  cloistered 
halls,  finding  such  comfort  and  companion- 
ship in  their  beauty  that  I  have  long  felt  to- 
wards them  as  I  believe  other  men  do  to  their 
friends.  They  have  never  seemed  to  look 
less  kindly  on  mei  because  I  am  poor  and 
weakly,  or  weary  of  me  because  1  am  sravo 
and  slow  of  speech,  and  even  as  a  little  coild  I 
felt  grateful  for  this,  and  learned  to  love  them, 
and  thev  have  never  changed  to  me  in  these 
changeful  times. 

It  seemed  to  me  to-day,  as  I  sat  listening 
in  Magdalene  Chapel  to  the  grand  old  organ, 
and  the  boys'  clear  fresh  voices  singing  some 
anthem  that  has  been  heard  there  for  these 
hundred  years,  and  watching  the  soil  eveninc 
light  as  it  came  mellowed  through  the  painted 
windows,  just  falling  on  the  picture  over  the 
altar,  and  bringing  out  clear  the  quaint  carv- 
ing of  the  oak  stalls,  that  only  I  had  changed 
through  the  lonp,  long  years  since  I  first  sat 
there  a  feeble  child,  weeping  from  very  full- 
ness of  heart,  it  all  seemed  to  me  so  beautiful. 
But  it  was  touching  to  think  that  of  all  those 
who  were  there  then  perhaps  I  alone  sur- 
vived, —  what  had  been  the  fate  of  those  who 
listened  with  me  then,  as  full  of  life,  as  un- 
troubled by  fears  of  the  future,  as  confident 
in  their  ^'oung  strength  as  those  I  looked  at 
now  ?  I  could  hardly  believe  they  were  not 
the  same  faces  I  saw  before  me,  so  like  were 
they  in  their  unclouded  brightness.  The  light 
shone  more  vividly  still  on  the  altar-piec 


"  Christ  bearing  the  Cross,"  and  the  choir 
sang  louder,  "  Comfort  ye,  comfort  ye,"  while 
the  organ  sobbed  and  walled  like  a  human 
voice.  Aye,  these  too  will  have  to  bear  the 
cross,  these  too  will  soon  need  comfort — God 
help  them  in  this  evil  world  1 

How  well  I  remember  that  day  (so  Ions 
past  now)  when  I  first  went  to  the  chapeL 
The  last  notes  of  the  organ  had  died  away,  the 
young  men  had  all  escaped  from  the  enforced 
quiet,  but  I  still  sat  in  a  comer  of  the  dark  Anti- 
Chapel  quietly  crying ;  I  could  hardly  have  told 
why,  except  that  the  music  seemed  to  under- 
stand nay  thoughts  and  express  my  feel- 
ings as  I  could  not  have  done  in  words.  J 
need  not  say  much  about  my  home,  but  I  was 
not  happy  there,  my  ottm  mother  had  been 
long  dead — my  father  had  married  another 
wife,  and  It  was  no  wonder  they  both  cared 
for  her  handsome  boy  more  than  they  could 
do  for  me.  They  were  never  unkind,  only 
indifferent,  leaving  me  to  wandci^as  I  liked, 
but  I  knew  all  their  love  was  for  Hugh,  a 
brisht  winning  child,  as  unlike  me  as  they 
could  wish,  and  the  thought  that  no  one  could 
care  for  me  was  very  bitter  sometimes. 

I  was  suddenly  startled  by  a  light  hand 
being  placed  on  my  shoulder,  and  a  gentle 
voice  asking  **  what  ailed  me  ?  "  1  raised  my 
eyes  and  saw  a  tall  gray-haired  man  looking 
down  upon  me  so  kindly,  I  could  not  feel 
frightened ;  he  led  me  out  of  the  chapel  and 
made  me  sit  by  him  in  the  cloisters  outside, 
bidding  me  ^*  tell  him  all  about  it,"  and  I  did 
open  all  my  childish  heart  to  him,  for  there 
was  an  earnest  simplicity  and  gentle  kindness 
about  him  that  made  me  foi^t  he  was  a 
stranger.  He  listened  very  patiently,  asking 
me  questions  as  I  went  on ;  when  I  told  him 
how  I  loved  the  music  because  it  seemed  to 
me  a  friend,  he  smiled  and  told  me  It  was  he 
who  played  the  organ  and  taught  the  boys  to 
sing,  and  asked  me  if  I  would  like  to  learn 
toa  I  said  ^  yes,"  but  it  seemed  as  unreal  a 
dream  that  I  snould  ever  do  so  as  any  of  the 
bright  joyful  dreams  I  sometimes  had.  We 
soon  separated,  but  good  Martin  Flemming 
did  not  foi^t  me  (he  never  did  forget  where 
there  was  any  kindness  to  be  done),  he  found 
I  had  some  capacity  for  music,  and  soon, 
through  his  infiuence,  I  was  one  of  the  bo^'s 
he  taught  so  patiently  and  lovingly. 

My  lather  failed  in  his  business  soon  afler 
this,  and  left  Oxford  with  my  mother  and 
little  brother  for  a  distant  colony,  willingly 
consenting  to  Martin's  offer  of  adopting  mo  as 
his  own  son,  an  offer  generously  made  when 
he  saw  how  it  would  half  break  my  heart  to 
leave  him  and  give  up  my  singing;  so  I  lived 
on  at  the  old  gray  house,  a  tranquil,  peaceful 
life,  loving  my  dear  master  more  and  more 
daily.  We  were  quite  companions,  notwith- 
standing the  difference  in  our  age.  I  was  too 
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feeble  to  loin  in  the  sports  of  m^  schoolfellows, 
and  mucn  preferred  wandering  about  with 
him  in  the  loveljr  epllcffe  gardens,  hearing  all 
the  many  traditions  of  the  time-worn  build- 
ings, reading  to  him  the  old  books  he  loved 
and  I  learned  to  love  too,  and  helping  him  to 
pet  and  play  with  his  darling  Jessie,  a  deli- 
cate pretty  little  child,  whom  he  loved  better 
than  any  thing  on  earth,  for  her  young  moth- 
er had  died  when  she  was  bom  some  four 
years  past 

She  was  always  fond  of  me,  awkward  boy 
though  I  was,  and  I,  ever  grateful  for  affec- 
tion, was  soon  her  willing  ^ave ; — it  was  not 
a  hard  bonda^,  for  she  was  gentle  and  tender- 
hearted like  her  father,  though  full  of  life  and 
gayety ;  dear  little  Jessie,  how  she  used  to  flit 
along  the  cloisters  to  meet  me  when  I  came 
fvonx  school,  her  bright  curly  hair  blown  back 
from  her  smiling,  innocent  face,  and  her  blue 
eyca  sparkling  with  pleasure  because  "  Ste- 
phen uad  T^ome  back  to  play  with  and  take 
care  of  her ! "  What  delicious  rambles  we  had 
together  by  the  river  side ;  then,  when  she 
was  tired,  I  would  sit  on  the  roots  of  one  of 
the  old  willows  pretending  to  read,  but  finding 
it  impossible  not  to  look  at  the  little  fairy 
figure,  half  hidden  in  the  tall  buttercups  and 
grass,  or  not  to  listen  to  the  eager,  silvery 
voice,  forever  proclaiming  some  wonder^l 
discovery  of  hidden  flower  or  bright  insect. 
Then  going  home  in  the  twilight  she  would 
be  half  frightened  under  the  arches  of  the 
long  avenue  of  the  elm-^trees,  though  we  both 
liked  the  m3rsterious  light  that  came  through 
their  thick  foliage,  but  when  the  wind  si^rhed 
through  the  branches  mournfully  her   uttle 
hand  would  clasp  mine  more  tightly,  and  she 
ceased  her  innocent  prattle  for  a  time.  Those 
were  very  happy  days,  and  year  after  year 
wont  by  all  too  auickly.    I  received  a  good 
education  at  the  chorister's  school ;  I  Hked  my 
studies,  and  they  said  I  learned  easily  and  re- 
membered well.    Master  Flemming  (as  he 
bid  us.  boys  call  him)  had  no  ambition  for 
liimsclf,  but  often  saia  he  would  like  to  see 
me  a  scholar  of  the  college  before  he  died, 
and  I  felt  I  must  not  any  longer  be  dependent 
on  his  charity,  so  I  toiled  hard  and  was  suc- 
cessful.   I  was  elected  scholar  of  M.e.,  and  at 
the  end  of  my  undergraduate's  course,  having 
obtained  (to  me)  unexpected  honors,  I  re- 
mained on  at  the  old  college  as  tutor  and  lec- 
turer. 

Jessie  had  grown  up  to  womanhood  now, 
though  as  childlike  in  her  simplicity  and  trust- 
ing innocence  as  when  I  first  knew  her ;  she 
was  very  lovely,  and  her  frailness  and  deli- 
cacy made  her  even  more  so.  I  used  to  fancy, 
as  she  hung  about  lier  father,  cheering  his 
age,  and,  alas,  increasing  infirmities,  that  she 
was  Hke  the  delicate  flowers  that  ^ve  such 
brightness  to  the  old  gray  mulli<Hiea  windows 


of  the  college;  he  always  seemed 

when  she  was  by  him.    I  always  loved 

and  I  cannot  tell  when  the  protecting  love  of 
an  elder  brother  changed  to  the  deep  paaBsoo- 
ate  lovo  of  the  man  for  one  infinitely  b^Xcr 
and  purer  than  himself,  but  it  had  so  changed. 
I  never  betrayed  this  by  look  or  word,  it  ni 
only  in  my  most  sanguine  day-dreams  that  1 
hoped  to  win  her  so  to  love  me  in   feturii ; 
how  could  she,  so  young,  so  fair,  dream  <£ 
linking  her  fate  to  such  as  I  was  ?  it  yraa  bla 
enough  for  the  present  to  be  with  her  daily, 
to  know  that  she  cared  for  and  trusted  in  me. 
I  would  not  for  worids  disturb  her  inzioceiit 
confidence  in  "  Brother  Stephen,''  as  abe  itill 
called  me,  but  I  inwardly  vowed  that  the  oce 
object  of  my  life  should  be  to  guard  her  Smm 
sorrow,  and,  if  possible,  to  keep  he»  happy 
and  peaceful  as  she  was  then — in  my  pn»- 
sumption  and  blindness  forgetting  that  otfaeia 
might  pluck  my  cherished  flower  from  me. 

My  father  had  never  returned  to  £ng!aztd; 
he  had  prospered  greatly,  and  was  a  Hen  man 
now ;  his  letters  were  alwaj's  fuU  of  praiaos  cf 
my  little  brother  Hu^, — his  beauty,  hk  wk, 
his  popularity  were  a  never-failing  theme.  1 
ofl;en  longed  to  sec  the  boy,  whom  I  remem* 
bered  a  bold,  imperious,  yet  winning  little 
fellow — and  now  my  wishes  were  to  be 
fied.    Hugh  was  coming  to  England 


finally  settling  in  the  colony,  and  meant  to 
spend  some  time  in  Oxford,  picking  np  what 
instruction  he  could  in  an  irregular  way  there. 
This  news  caused  great  excitement  in  our 
quiet  household.    Martin  Flenmiing  inssted 
upon  his  becoming  an  inmate  of  Iiis  bouse,  and 
when  the  time  of  his  coming  drew  near  Jem 
was  quite  in  a  flutter  of  shy  expectation.  Her 
life  had  been  so  very  quiet  with  two  grave, 
studious  men  as  her  only  companions,  the  ar> 
rival  of  an  unknown  guest  was  a  great  eveal 
to  her.    How  lovely  she  looked  as  we  at 
watching  for  him  that  bright  summer  ev^om^ 
in  her  simple  white  dress  and  blue  ribbon^ 
the  corn-flowers  (I  had  jestingly  bid  her  wear 
because  they  matched  the  color  of  her  eyes) 
placed  in  her  sunny  hair;  how  timidly  she 
shrunk  behind  her  father  when  Hugh  eame^ 
and  I  went  out  fii-st  to  greet  and  bring  inm 
in ;  and  how  prettily  she  foi^ot  her  shynev 
and  came  forward  to  welcome  him  as  an  old 
■friend  because  he  was  my  brotlicr.    I  cooU 
hardly  believe  he  was  my  brother,  he  ww  m 
unlike  me  in  e\'ery  way ;  he  was  tall  and  dark* 
— ^his  face,  which  was  bronzed  by  the  sun  and 
long  voyage,  would  have  been  aunost  stern  ia 
its  regularity  had  it  not  been  for  his  br^gld^ 
laughing  eyes  and  ready  smile ;  hb  manncn 
were  frank  and  winning;  altogether  ihtat 
was  a  pleasant  mixture  about  him  of  thecm> 
less  lad  and  the  man  who  has  seen  9QiBetlitfi| 
of  the  woHd.    We  were  all  soon  fike  dn 
friends  together,  and  in  a  flsw  days  Jene^ 
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Bhjness  had  yanished,  and  she  was  hor  own 

fay  simple  self  again.  I  could  hardly  boliove 
was  only  a  few  years  older  than  Hugli.    I 
never  knew  how  little  life  and  gayety  there 
was  about  me  till  I  compared  myself  with  him. 
I  was  very  proud  of  him,  yet  almost  envious 
sometimes,  nis  active  bounding  step,  his  man- 
ly strength,  hb  very  idle  mirth  and  dislike  to 
<fry  books  had  a  charm  about  them,  and  he 
soon  was  a  favorite  with  every  one;  from 
JViaster  Flemming,  who    listened   with   the 
eager  pleasure  of  a  child  to  his  description  of 
£ar-off  places  and  people,  to  the  litde  bird 
Jessie  had  rescued  Irom  some  cruel  boys  and 
brought  home  to  nurse  and  pet,  and  wno  list- 
ened delighted  to  his  cheery  whistle.    I  per- 
hsLps  was  the  only  one  who  could  see  any 
l^ult  in  him,  and  I  thought  I  discerned  the 
old  selfishness  and  impenousness,  though  so 
pleasantly  veiled  where  ho  chose  to  please,  I 
aid  not  wonder  they  remained  undiscovered. 
During  the  cnsmng  winter  and  early  spring 
I  saw  very  little  of  them.    I  was  young  and 
inexperienced  in  my  >*arious  offices,  and  it 
was  only  by  dint  of  hard  work  I  could  fill 
them  as  I  thought  "worthily.    It  was  very 
difficult  to  leave  the  pleasant  little  room,  with 
the  bright  fire  throwmg  a  ruddy  glow  on  the 
carved  oak  book-cases  and  cherished  books,— 
Martin  Flemming  in  his  easy  chair,  Jessie 
seated  on  a  low  stool  at  his  feet,  his  hand 
playing  with  her  curls,  while  her  little  fingers 
Dusied  themselves  over  some  bit  of  work  or 
let  it  drop  idly  to  listen  better  to  Ilugh,  whose 
tall  fi^re  looked  taller  in  the  fire-light  as  he 
leaned  against  the  mantel-piece,  amused  with 
Jessie's  eager  attention  to  the  adventures  he 
told  with  such  spirit,  seeming  quite  content 
to  pass  his  evenings  in  their  <juiet  society,  un- 
heeding the  numerous  invitations  of  his  young 
companions.    I  used  to  hear    their  merry 
singmg  voices  as  I  sat  poring  over  my  books 
and  papers  in  my  little  den  up-stairs,  or,  harder 
to  resbt,  Jessie's  fresh  young  voice,  singing 
the  grand  old  music  her  father  loved,  or  some 
mmple  ballad  to  please  Hugh ;  then  Martin 
would  move  to  the  instrument  and  play  frag- 
ments of  Handel,  Beethoven,  or  Mozart,  link- 
ing altogether  in  an  unbroken  chain  of  har- 
mony as  he  alone  could  do;  and  though  I 
could  not  see  them,  I  knew  how  Jessie  and 
Hugh  talked  more  quietly,  or  sat  silent  in  the 
firelight,  subdued,  not  saddened  by  the  thril- 
ling chords  and  plaintive  melodies,  and  the 
music  was  still  a  friend  to  me  as  it  had  been 


ing  tne  rapidly  pas- 
nag  hours,  recalled  me  to  my  books  and  pro- 
saic life  again. 

Spring  was  returning  again,  the  tall  elms 
wete  buddine,  the  mSidows  daily  growing 
greener,  the  ivy  on  the  gray  buildings  put- 
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tinff  forth  fresh  spronts.  *Mafiter  Flemming, 
had  been  ailing  all  the  winter,  and  it  grieved 
me  that  he  did  not  improve  with  the  spring. 
He  had  given  up  his  post  of  organist ;  it  was 
sometimes  too  much  for  him  now  to  mount 
the  steep  stairs  to  the  organ  loft.  It  may 
have  been  fancy,  but  he  never  seemed  to  me 
the  same  afterwards;  and  now  his  strength 
gradually  declined  Jessie  was  not  uneasy,  she 
never  doubted  his  perfect  recovery,  and  often 
talked  cheerfully  of  what  ho  would  do  when 
he  was  quite  well  again.  He  never  contra- 
dicted her,  but  he  knevf  that  he  was  failing, 
and  would  often  speak  to  me  in  his  simple 
trustful  way  of  death  and  heaven ;  I  tliink  his 
heart  had  been  there  ever  since  the  young 
wife  he  loved  so  well  died;  it  was  only  when 
he  talked  of  Jessie  that  he  seemed  unwillins 
to  leave  this  world ;  ho  reproached  himself 
bitterly  for  not  having  thought  of  providing 
for  her ;  he  never  had  saved ;  what  he  did  not 
absolutely  need  he  gave  away,  *^  and  now  my 
little  one  will  be  left  a  helpless  orphan  with 
none  but  jou  to-  ciro  for  her ; "  and  as  he  said 
this  bitter  tears  ran  down  the  old  man's  cheek. 
I  could  not  bear  this,  so  I  told  him  all  I  felt, 
and  hoped,  and  feared,  how  my  love  for  Jessie 
had  strengthened  with  my  strength  and  grown 
with  my  growth,  till  now  it  seemed  a  part  of  my 
nature,  he  was  much  moved ;  I  believe  he  loved 
me  more  than  any  other  human  bein^  has 
loved  me  since,  and  when  I  saw  how  relieved 
he  was,  I  was  glad  to  have  spoken  so  openly. 
He  promised  me  faithfully  not  to  reveal  one 
woru  of  this  to  Jessie ;  he*  had  never  ceased 
to  regard  her  as  a  little  child,  and  thought  it 
far  better  not  to  "  startle  hei^  by  such  things 
yet  awhile ; "  but  he  felt  so  sure  all  would  be 
as  I  wished  it — so  perfectly  sanguine  of  my 
success,  I  could  not  liolp  being  influenced  by 
his  words,  and  hoped  more  and  feared  less 
than  I  had  hitherto  done. 

March  and  April  glided  away,  the  first  of 
IMav  had  come.  On  that  day  the  choristers 
of  tlio  college  always  assembled  on  the  top  of 
the  chapel  tower  at  day-break  to  sing  certain 
anthems ;  it  has  been  the  custom  for  hundreds 
and  hundreds  of  years,  and  I  hope  will  be  so 
for  many  years  to  come,  for  the  effijct  is  very 
touching  and  beautifuL  Jessie  and  I  had  never 
missed  going  since  the  time  we  were  children 
together, — and  I  was  so  woud  to  sing  with 
the  other  boys.  Master  Flemming  used  to 
carry  Jessie  (then  a  tiny  little  thin^)  up  the 
long,  dark  staircase,  firom  which  she  was  so 
glad  to  emerge  on  to  the  high  tower,  and 
whilst  we  sang  she  would  stand  by  his  side 
with  that  look  of  rapt  happy  thought  one  only 
sees  in  childish  faces.  Dear  as  she  was  to  me 
then,  and  fair  as  I  had  thought  her,  she  was 
still  dearer  now,  and  still  more  fair.  She 
and  Hugh  stood  together  looking  over  the 
same  book ;  her  blue  eyes  were  cast  down. 
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their  long  lashes  testing  on  her  soft  check, 
and  an  ineffable  smile  was  on  her  slightly 

Sarted  lips.  I  did  not  wonder  at  Hugh's  un- 
bgulsecf  look  of  admiration.  She  did  not 
see  it.  She  %as  evidently  in  some  happv 
dreamland  of  lier  own,  which  harmonized  with 
tlie  soft;  yet  jo^-ful  music. 

It  was  a  lovely  morning,  warmer  and 
brighter  than  ]VIay  days  oilen  are.  I  lingered 
after  the  singing  was  ended  to  feast  my  eyes 
on  the  view.  The  morning  sun  shone  clear 
on  the  numerous  spires  and  towers  of  the  city, 
showing  their  exquisite  proportions  and  tra- 
cery ;  the  gardens,  with  their  glorious  trees 
and  bright  flowers,  relieved  the  sombre  gray 
of  the  colleges  and  halls,  and  the  river  flowed 
still  and  clear,  fringed  with  its  silver  willows, 
through  the  low  meadows  gay  with  the  frit- 
ellary  and  other  early  flowers ;  beyond  lay 
green  fields  and  woods,  and  the  blue  hills  in 
the  far  distance.  I  thought  I  had  never  seen 
it  look  so  beautiful  before,  it  has  never  looked 
80  beautiful  since  to  me.  A  shadow  fell  on 
my  life  that  day  which  has  never  (]fdtc  passed 
away. 

I  had  gone  behind  one  of  the  buttresses  to 
see  better  some  point  of  view,  when  I  was 
startled  by  hearing  voices  near  me,  for  I 
thought  I  had  been  left  alone  there.  I  list- 
ened, idly  at  first,  but  soon  with  only  too  in- 
tense an  interest — it  was  Hush  who  spoke, 
and  he  was  telling  of  fervent  love,  utter  de- 
votion, pleading  earnestly  and  eloquently, — 
and,  oh  misery!  it  was  Jessie's  voice  that  an- 
swered him.  I  cduld  not  hear  the  broken 
words  at  first,  but  soon,  too  soon,  she  confess- 
ed that  she  returned  his  love.  Why  did  I 
not  die  at  that  moment  V  words  are  faint  to 
express  what  I  felt — grief,  shame,  anger, 
were  all  there.  I  could  not  move,  I  could 
not  speak,  I  could  not  listen,  I  could  only  feel 
that  the  hope  of  my  life  was  gone,  my  Jessie 
lost  to  me  forever.  I  had  been  so  utterly 
blind  and  presumptuous,  a  poor  dreaming 
fool  —  and  yet,  he  could  not  love  her  as  I 
loved  her,  and  then  came  burning  indig- 
nation against  Ilu^h ;  why  was  he  ever  to 
thwart  and  triumph  over  me  ?  what  had  I 
done  that  I  was  not  to  be  blessed  as  other 
men  were  ?  was  a  mere  idle  bov  indeed  more 
worthy  of  her  than  I  who  had  worked  and 
waited  so  many  years  ?  They  had  long  gone 
down  together,  the  sky  had  overcast,  ana  the 
rain  and  wind  were  beating  against  the  tower, 
but  I  stood  there  brooding  over  my  wrongs 
and  miser}",  till  the  bell  began  to  ring  for  morn- 
ing prayers.  Even  then  nabit  prevailed,  and 
I  went  down  mechanically  through  the  clois- 
ters, and  into  my  place  in  the  chapel.  I  felt 
as  though  I  were  in  a  hateful  dream,  bat 
knew  that  from  this  dream  there  would  be  no 
waking,  and  my  heart  was  full  of  dark,  evil 


thoughts,  but  soon  the  organ  b^an  a  lov 
plaintive  voluntary.    I  tried  to  harden   my- 
self against  its  influence,  but  it  softened  om 
even  against  my  will,  seeming  to  my  excited 
fancy  as  if  an  angel  pleaded  with  me ;  and 
as  the  touching  strain  continued,  my  BXkffa 
vanished,  my  shame  lessened,  my  heart  was 
melted,  and  I  could  pray  for  help,  tor  strcnstk, 
for  comfort — pray  as  we  only  can  pray  \rhea 
our  heart's  idols  are  breaking,  what  iprc  hare 
clung  to  escaping  our  grasp,  and  we  feel  oar 
utter  inability  to  stand  alone.     At  last  tears 
relieved  me,  and  I  rose  up,  strengthened  if 
not  comforted.    It  was  her  happiness  I  bad 
always  desired ;  should  I  repine  because  hen 
was  not  mine  too  ?  I  could  bear  all  if  Hi^ 

E roved  worthy,  and  I  would  not  doabt  him ; 
is  love  for  her  would  make  him  so,  and  pa- 
rify  him  fix>m  his  faults;  but  for  me!  O 
God,  how  should  I  bear  the  long  blank  h& 
from  which  it  seemed  to  me  then  all  the  son- 
shine  hadiled  for  ever? 

I  went  to  my  usual  duties  that  momtn^ 
doing  all  mechanically,  seeing  through  eveiy 
thing  the  fair  downcast  face,  hearinz  the 
broken  voice  murmur  to  another  words  I  had 
madly  dreamed  of  hearing  spoken  to  myael£ 
I  went  home  at  night  so  sad  and  weary ;  it 
was  hard  to  bear  Hugh's  radiant  gladsea;, 
and  almost  relief  that  Jessie  looked  pale  and 
tearful,  and  two  pre-occupied  to  notice  any 
change  there  might  bo  in  my  looks  or  man- 
ner. She  was  with  her  father  most  <^  the 
evening ;  he  was  worse  than  usual,  and  bad 
kept  his  room  for  some  days.  I  saw  she  bad 
not  told  him  any  thing,  for  he  talked  cheer* 
fully  of  indifferent  su^ects,  and  he  never 
could  keep  any  thing  m>m  me ;  dear  soSe- 
less  Martin  Flemming,  he  never  could  dis- 
semble or  una^ine  that  others  could ;  in  inno- 
cence, and  faith,  and  charity,  his  heart  wm 
like  a  little  child's. 

I  could  not  sleep  much  that  first  miserable 
night,  wretched  dreams  and  waking  diongbti 
haunted  me.    I  rose  early  and  went  into  the 
little  garden  Jessie  tended  so  carefully.    li 
was  a  lovelv  morning,  the  sun  shone,  the 
birds  sang,  the  flowers  I  so  lately  del^bted 
in  oppressed  me  with  their  gay  cdors,  every 
thing  was  in  such  contrast  to  mysel£    I  was 
sitting  listlessly  on  the  rude  stone  bench  I 
had  put  up  there  in  happier  da^  when  l^fat 
footsteps  startled  me,  and  Jessie  seated  her- 
self on  the  grass  at  my  feet;  she  put  np  bet 
hand  in  mine  as  she  always  us^  to  do  m 
childish  days,  she  was  too  shy  to  look  ia 
my  face  with  the  old  wistfnl  glance,  as  aha 
said,  "  Stephen,  dear,  I  want  yon  to  help  IM 
and  tell  me  what  I  ought  to  da"  I  Imew  iHat 
she  would  ask  me ;  I  had  seen  in  her  aaxioai 
gaze  at  her  father  and  then  at  Hn^^  tba 
night  before  how  divided  she  was  inbar  grert 
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love  to  them  both.  For  a  moment  I  felt  as  if 
I  could  not  answer  her  calmly,  but  her  cold 
hand  trembled  so  in  mine,  nor  half-hidden 
face  was  so  a<^tated,  I  soon  thought  only  of 
soothing  and  helping  her,  as  I  had  always 
done  in  her  little  troubles.  I  told  her  (God 
heard  the  angubhed  prayer  I  o&ered  up  for 
help  and  courage,  or  I  never  could  have  done 
it)  **  that  I  knew  what  she  would  tell  mc, 
that  she  and*IIugh  loved  one  another,  but 
that  she  could  not  bear  to  leave  her  old 
father,  even  to  go  with  him,  could  hardly 
bear  telling  him  she  had  thought  of  it/* — the 
fast-falling  tears  and  silent  pressure  of  my 
hand  told  me  I  had  guessed  right — "  but  that 
Bho  must  not  blame  herself  for  loving  Hugh 
as  she  did ;  it  was  no  sin ;"  here  Jessie  raised 
her  eyes  to  mine  with  a  glance  of  happy 
pride  through  her  tears,  and  said,  "  did  I  not 
wonder  Hugh  could  care  for  such  a  childish 
little  thing  as  she  was  ?  I  was  very  clever 
to  guess  it  all  so  well ;  she  thought  I  never 
understood  such  things,  and  now  I  would 
make  every  thin^  straight  and  easy,  as  I  al- 
ways did."  O  Jessie,  how  your  gentle  heart 
would  have  grieved  had  you  known  the  pain 

Jrour  innocent  words  gave  me.  Wo  talked 
ong  together,  she  told  me  Hugh  was  sure  his 
father  would  gladly  consent  to  his  bringing 
out  an  Enc^lish  wife,  but  that  he  never  would 
be  induced  to  let  him  settle  in  England,  in- 
deed he  had  no  means  to  make  it  possible ; 
my  heart  sank  as  I  thought  of  Jessie  in  a 
strange  land  among  utter  strangers,  but  she 
had  no  misgivings  for  herself.  Hugh  was 
every  thing  to  her,  but  how  should  she  leave 
her  father?  I  foresaw  a  speedy  answer  to 
this  question,  but  I  had  not  the  heart  to  tell 
her  how  fast  I  thought  Master  Flemming  was 
sinking.  I  knew  that  grievins  for  me  would 
sadden  his  remaining  days,  if  he  knew  how 
things  stood,  so  I  advised  Jessie  not  to  speak, 
or  let  Hugh  speak  to  him,  till  m^  father  an- 
swered the  letter  Hugh  had  wntten,  asking 
for  his  consent  to  their  marriage ;  letters  were 
answered  but  slowly  in  those  days,  "  and  by 
that  time — "  Jessie  interrupted  me  to  say, 
cheerfully  —  "he  may  be  so  much  better, 
there  will  be  no  fear  of  agitating  him," — and 
she,  childlike,  wiped  her  tears  away,  and 
sprinkled  her  checks  with  water  from  the 
quaint  old  fountain,  that  Hujrh  might  not 
find  her  "  looking  pale  and  ugly,"  and  then 
flitted  like  a  butterfly  amongst  her  flowers, 
gathering  a  nosegay  for  her  father's  room. 
Bhc  told  me  before  I  left  her,  that  *^  I  had 
.  made  her  happier,  as  I  always  did  when  I 
talked  to  her,  and  it  lightened  my  heavy 
heart  to  find  that  I  could  still  do  so,  and  made 
it  more  easy  for  me  to  shako  hands  with 
Hugh,  whom  I  met  coming  in  at  the  garden 
gat^  and  wish  him  joy.    I  sometimes  think 
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he  must  have  partly  guessed  my  feelings,  he 
was  so  confused,  and  muttered  something 
about  my  great  kindness,  and  he  always 
avoided  being  alone  with  me,  and  was  silent 
and  reserved  if  we  were.  He  had  never 
liked  me,  and  I  could  not  wonder  at  it ;  I 
had  none  of  the  qualities  he  most  prized, 
and  felt  it  natural  enough  that  he  was  often 
ashamed  of  liis  shy,  awkward,  bookworm  of 
a  brother. 

I  studied  harder  than  ever ;  I  was  writing 
a  book,  interesting  only  to  scholars,  more  to 
force  my  thoughts  from  myself  and  to  please 
Martin  Flemming  than  from  any  hope  of 
fame  or  reward.  He  had  somewhat  revived 
lately,  and  could  sometimes  sit  for  hours  in 
the  sunny^  little  garden,  where  he  could  hear, 
though  faintly,  the  organ  and  choristers.  He 
hardly  seemed  to  care  for  any  thing  now  but 
music  and  his  old  books,  chief  amongst  them 
the  Bible  and  Milton.  He  had  unloosened 
his  soul  from  eartlily  cares,  and  would  talk 
of  another  life  as  if  ho  had  already  partly 
entered  into  its  peace  and  joy.  We  were 
sitting  together  in  the  garden  one  bright  Sun- 
day morning,  it  was  a  ver>'  calm  day,  and  the 
music  in  the  chapel  floated  to  us  more  dis- 
tinctly than  I  had  ever  heard  it  before.  Mar- 
tin's eye  glistened  as  he  sat  listening ;  when 
it  ceased,  he  told  me  one  of  the  voices  had 
sounded  like  his  dear  young  wife's.  "  How  I 
have  pined  to  hear  that  sweet  voice  again, 
and  it  is  one  of  my  blessed  thoughts  that  I 
shall  soon  hear  it  in  heaven,  never  to  have  it 
taken  from  me.  I  am  glad  the  Bible  says  so 
much  about  music,  it  seems  to  make  it  right 
to  love  it  so  dearly  and  feel  it  a  holy  thin^ 
She  made  me  promise  before  she  died  that  j[ 
would  never  neglect  it  in  my  crief  for  her, 
but  always  love  it  for  her  sake,  die  knew  how 
it  would  comfort  me." 

The  organ  began  again,  and  he  sat  up  to 
listen  even  more  eagerly  than  before,  when 
quite  suddenlv  he  feU  back  fainting,  —  I  was 
much  alarmed,  but  he  soon  partialfy  recover- 
ed and  begged  to  be 'taken  into  the  house. 
He  was  much  better  when  Jessie  and  Hugh 
came  in,  but  we  all  saw  that  a  change  had 
come  over  him,  and  felt  what  it  meant  He 
was  quite  conscious,  but  did  not  speak,  except 
a  few  soothinff  words  to  Jessie,  wno  sat  by  his 
bed,  pressing  nor  sofl  cheek  on  his  withered 
hand,  almost  stunned,  poor  child,  by  the  sud- 
denness of  the  blow,  for  she  knew  now  he 
was  dying.  Towards  the  evening  he  wan- 
dered a  httle,  and  when  the  chapelbell  rung, 
begged  to  be  allowed  to  go  ancl  play  the  or- 

fein,  but  a  few  words  soon  recalled  him  to 
imself,  and  he  smiled  joyfully,  saving  "  he 
would  hear  music  no  more  till  he  heard  the 
heavenly  choir,  and  bis  wife's  voice  singine 
amongst  the  angels."    He  then  lay  quite  stiS 
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and  we  thougbt  he  slept,  for  tbe  bright  smile 
was  still  on  his  face,  but  it  was  sleep  from 
which  he  woke  no  more  iu  this  world,  his 
guileless  spirit  passed  away  to  heaven  that 
calm,  starry  night 

I  will  not  dwell  on  the  mournful  days  that 
followed ;  it  was  Jessie's  first  real  sorrow,  and 
her  grief  was  terrible  for  a  time,  —  God  for- 
give me  that  even  then  it  made  mine  so  much 
more  unbearable  that  it  was  Hugh  who  com- 
forted her,  Hugh  who  first  won  a  smile  by 
talking  of  brighter  days  to  come,  of  a  love 
stronger,  deeper  than  that  of  a  father's,  and 
her  cneek  became  less  pale,  and  her  tears 
flowed  more  quietly  as  she  listened. 

How,  at  that  time,  I  envied  my  dear  mas- 
ter's quiet  rest  in  the  grave !  he  needed  me 
no  more,  there  was  no  one  left  to  miss  me  if 
I  died — the  only  one  who  had  ever  really 
prized  my  love  was  gone,  and  my  life  seemed 
dsffker  than  ever. 

The  days  went  by,  Jessie's  step  was  re- 
gaining its  lightness  and  her  voice  its  gay 
tone.  It  vexed  me  to  see  that,  after  a  little, 
Hugh  grew  impatient  of  her  grief,  and  hardly 
concealed  that  he  was  so,  and  she,  woman- 
like, would  meekly  conceal  all  traces  of  it 
when  he  was  by,  ti^^ing  to  be  just  as  she  was 
when  she  first  won  his  love.  It  sometimes 
frightened  me  to  see  the  intensity  of  her  ut- 
ter devotion  to  him ;  he  loved  ner,  too,  but 
there  was  the  old  imperiousness  in  his  very 
love.  His  father's  willing  consent  to  his  mar- 
riage came  all  too  soon,  and  Hugh's  impa- 
tience was  not  to  be  withstood.  A  ship  was 
eoon  going  out,  they  were  to  be  married  im- 
mediately, and  sail  in  her.  The  letter  was 
kind,  and,  for  Hugh's  sake,  if  not  for  her  own, 
I  trusted  they  would  receive  his  wife  lovingly. 
As  the  time  drew  near,  Jessie  needed  all  my 
powers  of  sympathy  and  consolation  to  sooth 
her  mingled  hopes  and  fears ;  and  I  would 
not  fail  her  when  she  needed  me,  though  none 
can  tell  what  a^ony  was  in  my  heart  to  part 
with  her,  my  little,  tender,  gentle  Jessie,  to 
part  with  her,  too,  probably  for  ever!  it 
seemed  mote  than  I  could  bear.  It  was  well 
the  last  days  were  hurried ;  had  that  wretch- 
ed time  lasted  longer  I  should  have  broken 
down  altogether ;  as  it  was,  I  went  through 
it  all  calm,  unflinching,  even  that  most  miser- 
able day  of  all  which  made  her  Hugh's  wife, 
and  on  which  he  lx»-e  her  away  fixnn  me  fc»^ 
ever.  How  she  wept  when  we  parted,  and 
sobbed  out  that  no  one  could  ever  be  so  pa- 
tient and  good  to  her  as  I  had  been,  and  tnat 
she  would  never,  never  forget  me;  and 
though  he  spoke  to  her  genUy,  I  saw  the 
dark  shade  on  Hugh's  face  as  he  led  her 
away;  her  pale  childlike  face  turned  tow- 
ards me,  her  loving  eyes  uplifted  to  mine,  but 
even  before  she  passed  the  door  she  tried  to 
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smile  up  in  Hugh's  face,  and  bid  bim  ** 
think  she  repented  going  anywhere,  leaTu^ 
any  thing,  with  him.^ 

I  never  saw  her  again,  and  never  maj  m 
this  world,  but  her  every  look  and  tone  stffl 
dwells  in  my  memory,  never  to  be  ^ 
from  it,  till  I  see  her  again  in  heaven. 

I  had  a  long  illness  after  this,  tbe 
I  had  made  were  more  than  my  weak 
could  bear.  I  hoped  and  prayed  that  I  nu^hl 
die,  but  God  in  EUs  mercy  spared  me,  to  le«rD 
resignation  and  submission  to  His  will,  and  m 
the  long  days  and  nights  of  pain  and  wesrj 
loneliness  that  followed,  I  trost  1  learned  to 
submit  my  will  to  His,  and  know  and  love 
Him  as  my  friend. 

I  recovered,  though  slowly.  I  had  to  lemvt 
the  familiar  house  where  all  my  happiest  dAjt 
were  spent,  for  my  rooms  in  the  College ;  nr 
books  were  still  with  me,  and,  after  a  time  I 
found  interest  in  them  and  in  my  duties,  and 
every  day  my  past  life  became  more  Itka  i 
dream,  and  my  sorrow  less  acute. 

In  due  time  a  letter  came  from  Jesne; 
what  a  strange  thrill  the  wridns  gare  b^ 
and  I  thought  of  the  time  when  I  taught  her 
little  hand  to  trace  the  letters  and  her  toarj 
laugh  when  her  curis  would  rail  on  the  paper 
and  blot  out  the  strange  misshapen  characters. 
It  was  a  very  happy  letter,  full  of  Ha|4i's  vir- 
tues and  kindness,  " and  how popularfae was, 
and  how  proud  she  felt  to  be  nis  wile,  and 
how  unworthy;"  and  there  were  aflfectiooato 
words  for  me,  too,  and  promises  never  to  for- 
get my  brotherly  love  and  counsels,  all  wri^ 
ten  in  her  simple,  childlike,  loving  way.    I 
was  happier  for  a  time  after  that  letter,  and 
those  that  followed  for  some  months,  but  after 
that,  it  seemed  to  me  there  was  a  tinge  at 
sadness  in  them,  deepening  more  and  more. 
"  She  was  not  so  strong  as  she  had  been,,  and 
Hugh  was  often  away,  and  when  he  was  at 
home  she  was  much  alone,  because  she  was 
not  able  to  be  as  gay  as  he  was,  and  he  wookl 
grow  dull  staying  in  alone  with  only  her;"— 
then  there  was  a  long  pause,  and  I  beard 
nothing,  and  when  a  letter  did  come  in  the 
dear  hand,  it  was  so  unsteady  and  different 
from  the  usual  clear  writing,  I  hardly  recog- 
nized it    ^  She  had  been  very  ill,  and  Hani 
would  not  let  her  write  letters,  because,  ne 
said,  it  tired  her ;  he  did  not  know  how  iba 
liked  to  write  to  me,  and  think  and  talk  of 
the  dear  6Ld  home,  or  he  would  not  have  pre- 
vented her ;  she  did  so  long  to  see  it  again, 
and  thought  she  might  yet  get  strong  agam 
if  Hugh  could  spare  time  and  money  to  briar 
her  back  there  for  a  little,  but  this  he  earn 
not  do,  and  he  said  she  was  getting  quite  w^ 
again,  but  she  did  not  think  so  herself.**  Thes 
she  went  on  to  say  ''she  feared  she  had  not 
prized  her  old  peaceful  happy  homei  and  tfaa 
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tenderness  and  care  sbe  bad  erer  met  tbcre, 
as  she  ought  to  have  done,  and  prayed  me  to 
forgive  her  seeming  ingratitude ;  she  under- 
stood better  now  how  precious  and  rare  such 
constant  loving  care  was."    Poor  Jessie,  her 
artless  words  showed  but  too  plainly  that  the 
sorrows  and  trials  which  I  would  gladly  have 
given  my  life  to  save  her  from  bad  come  upon 
ner — perhaps,  to  be  borne  only  for  a  short 
time ;  and  when  I  thought  what  misery  every 
neglect  or  unkindness  would  be  to  her  gentle, 
clinging  heart,  I  almost  hoped  it  might  be  &o; 
but  oh  I  as  I  sat  by  my  lonely  fireside,  and 
pondered  over  what  was  and  what  might 
liavc  been,  it  seemed  hard  that  my  cherislied 
flower  had  been  taken  from  me  to  droop  and 
wither  in  a  Strang  land ;  what  would  I  give 
to  be  near  her,  to  nelp  and  comfort  as  of  old, 
—  but  God's  ways  are  not  as  our  ways,  and 
He  was  preparing  joy  and  love  for  her  such 
as  I  could  not  give,  for  it  was  the  perfect  joy 
and  perfect  love  we  may  only  find  in  heaven. 
I  watched  and  waited  wearily  through  that 
lonff,  daiic  winter  for  tidings  from  C— — ,  but 
myTieart  misgave  me  when  the  wished-for 
letter  came,  for  it  was  from  Hugh.    I  knew 
what  ho  had  to  tell  me  before  I  read,  for  as  I 
hastily  opened  the  letter  a  tress  of  golden 
hair  dropped  at  my  feet    What  fond  memo- 
ries turned  round  that  sunny  curl, — the  little 
laughing  child  running  to  meet  me,  her  hair 
streaming  in  the  wind — the  fair  cirl  resting 
her  head  on  her  father's  knee,  his  band  fond- 
ly parting  the  drooping  curls — the  sad  weep- 
ing orphan,  her  hair  hanging  dbonlercd  over 
her  black  dress — the  proud  young  wife,  smil- 
ingly bidding  her  husband  notice  how  "  she 
hsul  put  away  all  her  long  locks  under  her 
bonnet,  because  it  made  her  look  less  like  a 
child" — all  her  winning  looks  and  ways  came 
back  upon  me.    Jessie,  my  own  cherished 
darling,  was  this  to  be  the  end  of  all  V    Bit- 
ter tears  dropped  on  the  precious  lock  of 
hair,  and  for  a  time  I  could  find  no  comfort. 
Poor  Hugh !  if  his  affection  for  her  had 
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ever  grown  less,  her  death  had  revived  it ; 
his  letter  was  written  in  great  grief,  and  bit- 
ter self-reproach  that  hep  liad  never  seen  how 
ill  she  was,  and  had  so  oflen  left  her  lonely, 
— ^he  dwelt  on  her  meek  patience  through  all 
her  sufferings,  and  gentleness  to  all.  She 
spoke  of  me  nearly  at  the  last,  and  bid  them 
send  me  a  lock  of  her  hair,  with  her  dear 
love.  She  seemed  quite  happy  and  peaceful 
fi-om  the  time  they  told  her  that  she  must 
die,  only  anxious  to  comfort  Hugh,  and  de- 
lighting in  his  tender  cares  for  ner,  though 
they  come  too  late  to  save,  —  he  said  ho  felt 
now  how  utterly  unworthy  he  had  proved 
himself  of  the  treasure  that  had  been  given 
to  his  keeping,  and  that  he  felt  I  never  could 
forgive  him. 

When  my  sorrow  had  grown  more  calm, 
I  wrote  to  him  such  wowls  of  comfort  and 
brotherly  sympathy  as  I  thought  he  would 
like  best,  but  toe  answer  (whicli  was  long  of 
coming)  was  constrained  and  short,  the  re- 
pentant mood  had  evidently  lefl  him,  an^  I 
fear  his  misfortune  only  lelt  him  a  colder, 
harder  man.  I  did  not  oOen  hear  of  him 
ailer  this ;  he  married  again,  and  has  grown- 
up sons  and  daughters,  all  strangers  ta  me. 

Since  that  mournful  winter  my  life  has 
glided  by  calmly  and  uneventfully,  and  it  has 
not  been  uu happy.  All  the  sadness  has  faded 
from  the  old  memories,  and  they  have  made 
many  a  solitary  hour  seem  not  lonely.  I 
have  always  remained  poor  and  weak,  but  I 
have  been  enabled  to  be  of  use  to  those  poor- 
er than  inyself,  freely  giving  the  instruction 
they  could  not  afford  to  pay  for,  and  the 
gratitude  (if  not  the  affection)  of  many  has 
cheered  my  path.  I  am  old  and  failing  now, 
and  may  humbly  hope  that  soon  this  worn-out 
frame  will  rest  under  the  stones  of  the  clois- 
ter, where  in  life  I  so  oflen  lingered, — and 
my  spirit  join  those  I  lored  so  deeply  and  lost 
so  long  ago,  in  that  bright  world  where  part- 
ing and  sorrow  are  unknown. 


**  Shagrbbn/'— In  a  letter,  dated  19th  Not. 
1728,  is  the  following  sentence : — 

"  Bought  eighteen  yards  of  very  pretty  white 
silk,  something  in  the  nature  of  Shagreen,  bnt  a 
better  color  than  they  ever  are ;  it  cost  sixpence 
a  yard  more — the  piece  came  to  three  pounds 
twelve  shillings." 

Can  you  give  any  information  as  to  this  spe- 
cies of  silk  (or  whatever  material  it  was),  here 
called  by  the  name  of  "  shagreen  ?  "  ^ 
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SThe  term  "  shagreen  "  when  applied  to  silk 
i  not  to  the  prepared  skin  of  fish  or  beasts, 
was  a  kind  of  taffeta,  and  is  an  Anglicized  form 
of  the  French  chagrin,  which  is  also  used  to  sig- 
nify a  sort  of  silk,  as  well  as  prepared  skin.  Re- 
ferring to  silk,  shagreen  does  not  appear  to  indi- 
cate color,  or  strictly  speaking  quality;  but  rather 
intimates  the  grnined  or  pimpled  fabric  of  the 
silk,  resembling  the  sort  of  skin  or  leather  which 
was  railed  shagreen,  and  formerly  much  more 
used  than  at  present.] — Notes  and  Queries. 
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From  The  Kxamlner. 
Tranels  in  Peru  and  Mexico,  .  By  S.  S.  Hill. 
Longmans.  • 

The  sensible  author  of  some  interesting 
^'Travels  in  Siberia/'  having  passed  from 
the  Society  Islands  to  Valparaiso,  begins  at 
the  port  of  Valparaiso  his  new  narrative. 
Having^  described  Valparaiso  briefly^  he  jour- 
neys with  his  reader  to  the  capital  of  Chili, 
and  while  there  not  only  tells  what  he  saw 
and  heard  at  Santiago,  out  prefaces  his  in- 
formation with  a  brief  sketch  of  the  history 
and  present  state  of  the  republic  of  Chih. 
Betuming  then  to  Valparaiso,  Mr.  Hill  em- 
barks for  Islay  on  an  English  steamer,  and 
touches,  upon  the  way,  at  sundry  ports, 
which  he  describes  as  he  proceeds.  Islay  is 
the  proper  port  of  Arequipa,  the  city  founded 
by  Pizarro,  second  only  to  Lima  in  import- 
ance umong  towns  of  Peru.  The  way  through 
desert  and  defile  to  Arequipa  having  been 
described,  a  couple  of  chapters  are  devoted 
tg  the  town  itself,  in  which  the  traveller  re- 
sided for  a  month.  In  company  with  two 
gentlemen  of  Arequipa,  Mr.  Hill  visited  the 
mineral  baths  of  Yura  before,  having  become 
sufficiently  accustomed  to  the  air  of  the  high 
regions,  he  proceeded  towards  Cuzco.  The 
necessi^  for  becoming  acclimatized  to  the 
mountam  air  of  the  Andes  is  thus  expressed : 

"  If  the  traveller  happen  to  bo  of  a  plethoric 
habit  of  body,  the  disease  is  likely  to  be  roost 
severe.  It  is  then  commonly  attended  with  ver- 
tigo, dimness  of  sight,  difBcnlty  of  liearing,  and 
OKen  a  flow  of  blo<Mi  from  the  eyes  and  the  nose, 
and  sometimes  even  from  the  lips,  and  violent 
pains  in  the  head,  and  vomiting.  But  with 
travellers  of  a  spare  habit  of  bodv  and  not  very 
strong,  it  is  more  likely  to  cause  fainting  fits  ac- 
companied with  spitting  of  blood.  Widi  per- 
sons, however,  in  good  health,  the  symptoms  are 
rarely  more  than  vomiting ;  and  more  frequently 
they  are  confined  to  ilearinoss  and  difficult  re- 
spiration such  as  I  have  mentioned  both  my 
companions  and  myt/eXf  experienced. 

"  As  it  has  been  observed  that  the  disease  is 
more  prevalent  in  the  districts  where  tlio  metals 
most  abound,  there  is  an  impression  among  the 
inhabitants,  that  it  arises  from,  or  is  greatlv  ex- 
aggerated by  the  metallic  exhaJations  which  are 
supposed  to  fill  the  atmosphere  of  these  regions. 
This  has  doubtless,  however,  arisen  from  the 
disease  prevailing  roost  among  those  who  come 
in  search  of  metals,  which  may  be  accounted  for 
by  the  fact  that  they  are  generally  persons  unac- 
cnstomcd  to  the  otmosphere  of  the  mountains, 
and  the  most  exposed  of  any  to  fatigue.  There 
can  be  little  doubt,  indeed,  of  its  proceeding  in 
cvcrv  form  in  which  it  appears,  entirely  from  the 
dimmished  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  the  ef- 
fects of  which  every  one  experiences  in  one  way 
or  another  upon  attaining  any  considerable  ele- 
vation. 

"  These  effects  of  the  rarefied  atmosphere  are 
not  confined  to  the  human  species.    They  are, 


indeed  equally,  and  in  some  instances  even  more 
felt  by  the  lower  animals  of  the  creation  than  hy 
ourselves.  The  horses  and  mules  of  the  plains 
cannot  for  some  time  travel  the  same  distances 
in  the  mountains  in  a  given  time,  as  fliey  can  ia 
the  plains,  nor  bear  the  same  burdens  in  the 
sierra  which  they  are  accustomed  to  bear  in  their 
own  climes.  When,  howe^Tjr,  thcv  are  brought 
from  the  lower  country  to  the  higher,  and  have 
great  care  taken  of  them,  thev  generally,  after 
a  few  months,  become  tolerably  acclimatised, 
and  perform  nearly  the  same  labor  as  those  bred 
in  the  elevated  regions. 

**  If  it  should  cause  surprise  that  these  cflecta 
of  the  rarefied  air  are  so  much  more  remarkable 
here  than  any  experienced  in  Europe,  it  roosi 
be  remembered  tl\at  daring  the  journey  which  1 
am  about  to  narrate,  we  have  to  pass  over 
heights,  four  or  five  thousand  feet  above  the 
peak  of  Mont  Blanc,  and  that  too  in  tlie  torrid 
zone.  One  indeed  of  the  cities  wo  shall  bj  and 
by  visit,  is  situated  at  about  the  same  height  as 
the  summit  of  that  moantatn." 

Cuzco,  the  capital  of  the  mountain  region 
of  Peru,  is  itself  eleven  or  twelve  thousand 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Mr.  HHTs 
account  of  this  place  is  pre&ced  by  a  very 
good  summary  of  what  is  known  of  the  civ- 
ilization of  the  subjects  of  the  Incas,  who 
held  in  that  city  despotic  rule  as  representa- 
tives of  deity.  l^Ir.  Hill  endorses  an  opinion 
common  in  Peru  that  the  rule  in  their  own 
land  will  eventually  be  regained  by  the  de- 
scendants of  the  old  Peruvians,  who  are  in- 
creasing^ in  number  and  intelli^nce,  while 
the  white  and  Creole  population  is  diminish- 
ing in  number,  and  for  many  generations  has 
not  increased  in  intelligence  or  industry. 
From  Cuzco  visits  were  paid  to  the  vale  ol 
Vilcamaju  and  the  other  remarkable  places 
in  its  neighborhood  before  travelling  onward 
in  the  Andes  to  Puno,  an  important  city 
near  the  banks  of  the  lake  Titicaca.  At 
Puno  as  at  Arequipa  and  Cuzco  there  is  no 
hotel,  and  the  traveller  bein^  in  this  place 
without  letters  of  introduction  estabbshed 
Ifimself  of  nights  on  the  bare  ground  in  the 
unfurnished  cell  of  a  caravansary,  occupied 
by  mules  and  airieros.  Here  the  author 
heard  accounts  of  the  strange  uncaught 
beast  in  whom  Peruvians  believe. 

**  Wo  have  had  on  this  side  the  Atlantic,  oor 
nnicorns,  no  clear  evidence  of  the  exbtence  of 
which  has  I  believe  come  down  to  our  time.  In 
Peru,  it  is  commonly  believed,  that  there  exists 
an  animal  in  the  forests,  of  one  of  the  mammil> 
lory  species,  which  no  one  for  centuries  has  been 
able  to  capture. 

**  According  to  the  aoconnts  given  by  the  In- 
dians of  this  animal,  it  seems  to  have  been 
known  in  the  country  Ung  before  the  arrival  of 
the  Europeans,  and  had,  at  some  remote  time, 
been  taken  ard  examined.  Whether  these  ac- 
counts, how(  \  i  r,  are  the  sole  source  of  the  iior- 
pression  concerning  it  is  not  very  well  known. 
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"  It  18  said,  boweTor,  in  Pnno,  tliat  there  are 
several  men  in  the  town  who  have  actually  seen 
this  animal,  and  are  able  to  hear  \vitnoss  to  what 
has  been  said  concerning  it,  notwithstanding  the 
conviction  of  others,  that  the  accounts  given  of 
it  far  surpass  the  bounds  of  credibility.  It  is 
said,  by  those  who  give  the  roost  clear  and  con- 
sistent account,  that  it  is  about  tiio  size  of  the 
fox,  that  it  only  prowls  by  night,  and  that  as  it 
is  generally  supposed  to  be  venomous  no  one  is 
induced  to  take  much  pains  to  capture  it.  More- 
over it  is  said  that  it  has  a  brilliant  light  on  its 
forehead  which  it  is  able  to  show  or  conceal  at 

Eleasure,  and  thus  those  who  have  followed  it 
ave  bqen  bewildered,  and  lost  ail  trace  of  their 
prey  na  soon  as  they  entered  the  wood  into  which 
It  retreats.  But  the  impression  which  seems  to 
have  taken  the  deepest  root  in  the  minds  of  the 
people  is,  that  the  light  which  the  animal  is  said 
to  show  proceeds  from  some  precious  jewel ;  and 
it  is  even  related  that  the  early  Spanish  settlers 
had  so  much  faith  in  the  existence  and  character 
of  this  animal, 

**  Which  like  the  toad,  ugl^  and  yenoroons, 
Wears  yet  this  precious  jewel  in  its  head," 

that  the  earlier  viceroys  were  accustomed  to  in- 
Btmct  the  missionaries  who  settled  among  the 
Indians  to  take  every  moans  in  their  power  to 
procure  one,  if  possible  alive." 

After  four  days  in  Puno,  Mr.  Hill  returned 
by  a  new  route  to  Arcquipa,  and  at  Islay 
took  packet  for  CaUao,  the  port  of  Lima. 
To  the  Peruvian  capital  seven  chapters  are 
devoted,  and  in  the  middle  of  his  second 
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volume  we  are  embarking  again  Trith  him 
from  Callao  for  Panama.  Then,  having  seen 
the  isthmus,  we  take  steamer  from  Chagres 
and  touching  at  Carthagena  upon  the  voysige 
to  Port  KoyaL  Two  sensible/^apters  on 
Jamaica  are  then  followed  by  a  chapter  on 
Havanna,  whither  Mr.  Hill  sailed  next; 
and  from  Havanna  we  pass  in  the  next 
chapter  to  Vera  Cruz,  the  great  seaport  of 
Mexico.  The  road  journey  to  the  city  of 
Mexico  is  then  detailed,  and  having  explored 
that  city  and  its  neighborhood,  not  omitting 
a  visit  to  the  silver  mines  of  Heal  del  Monte, 
we  pass  rapidly  back  to  Vera  Crux  and  Ha- 
vanna, whence  we  get  in  a  page  to  Cadiz, 
in  three  paragraphs  over  a  summer  tour 
through  Spain  and  Portug^al,  and  in  three 
lines  over  Trance  and  a  wintering  in  Italy 
before  Mr.  Hill's  return  to  London,  after  a 
grand  tour  completely  round  the  world. 

Mr.  Hill's  record  of  his  travels  through 
Peru  and  Mexico  are  like  the  previous  vol- 
umes which  this  journey  has  yielded,  direct, 
sensible,  and  informing.  He  never  writes 
for  effect,  has  no  ambition  to  bo  smart,  but 
has  evidently  taken  pains  to  see  and  hear 
fairly,  and  to  relate  frankly  whatever  he 
could  find  worth  telling  to  ms  countrymen. 
In  no  part  of  the  world,  he  says,  has  he  been 
robbed  with  violence,  and  he  has  found  that 
men  all  the  world  over  are,  on  the  whole,  of 
a  neighborly  temper,  and  the  better  for  com- 
munication with  each  other. 


Sbarcher. — When  and  how  did  this  office 
originate';  when  was  it  abolished,  what  were 
the  duties,  fees,  and  emoluments  of  its  incum- 
bent ?  F.  K.  S.  S.  A. 

TThese  officers  seem  to  have  been  first  ap- 
pointed during  the  ravages  of  the  plague  in  the 
i«ign  of  James  I.  They  are  also  recognized  in 
the  **  Directions  of  Physicians  for  the  Plagno 
set  forth  in  His  Majesty's  Command,  lG65,"in 
which  instructions  are  given  them  for  the  dis- 
covery of  that  disease.  In  the  Preface  to  the 
Collection  of  Bills  of  Mortality  from  1657  to 
1759,  it  is  said  tliat  every  parish  appoints  a 
Searcher;  and  in  John  Graunt's  Natural  and 
Political  Observations  made  upon  the  Dills  o/Mor- 
talitv,  4to.  1662,  p.  11.,  we  are  informed  that 
**  when  any  one  dies,  tlien,  either  by  toiling  or 
ringing  u  biell,  or  by  bespeaking  of 'a  grave  of 
the  sexton,  the  same  is  known  to  the  searchers, 
oorrespondiDg  with  the  said  sexton.  The  search- 


ers hereupon  (who  are  ancient  matrons  sworn 
to  their  office)  repair  to  the  place  where  the 
dead  corpse  lies,  and  by  view  of  the  same,  and 
by  other  inquiries,  they  examine  by  what  dis- 
ease or  casualty  the  corpse  died.  Hereupon 
tliey  made  their  report  to  the  parish  clerk,  and 
he,  every  Tuesday  night,  carries  in  nn  account 
of  all  the  burials  and  christenings  happening 
that  week  to  the  clerk  of  the  Itall.  On  Wednes- 
day the  general  account  is  made  up  and  printed, 
and  on  Timrsdays  published  at  tlio  rate  of  4s. 
per  annum  for  them.''  The  appointment  of 
searcher  usually  fell  upon  old  women,  and  some- 
times on  those  who  were  notorious  for  their  hab- 
its of  drinking.  The  fee  which  these  official 
characters  demanded  was  one  shilling;  but  in 
some  cases  two  proceeded  to  the  inspection, 
when  the  family  was  defrauded  of  on  additional 
shilling.  The  office  was  abolished  bv  the  Reg- 
istration Act,  6  &  7  Will.  IV.  c.  86,  which  came 
into  operation  July  1, 1837.]— iSToCes  ojicf  Clumef. 
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[From  the  new,  uniform,  handsome  edition  of 
Hawthome*8  worlcs  lately  published  by  Ticknor  and 
Field?,  Boston, — we  copy  the  most  admirable  satire 
we  know  of, 

THE  .CELESTIAL  RAILROAD. 

Not  a  great  while  a^o,  passing  through 
the  gate  of  dreams,  I  Tisited  that  region  of 
the  earth  in  which  lies  the  famous  City  of 
Destruction.  It  interested  me  much  to  learn 
that  by  the  public  spirit  of  some  of  the  in- 
habitants a  railroad  nas  recently  been  estab- 
lished between  this  populous  and  flourishing 
town  and  the  Celestial  city.  Having  a  little 
time  upon  my  hands,  I  resolved  to  gratify  a 
liberal  curiosity  bv  making  a  trip  thither. 
Accordingly,  one  fine  morning  after  paying 
my  bill  at  the  hotel  and  directing  the  porter 
to  stow  my  luggage  behind  a  coach,  I  took 
my  seat  in  the  vehicle  and  set  out  for  the 
station  house.  It  was  my  good  fortune  to 
enjoy  the  company  of  a  gentleman— one  Mr. 
Smooth-it-away — who,  though  he  had  never 
actually  visited  the  Celestial  City,  yet  seemed 
as  well  acquainted  with  its  laws,  customs, 
policy,  and  statistics,  as  with  those  of  the 
City  of  Destruction,  of  which  he  was  a  na- 
tive townsman.  Being  moreover  a  director 
of  the  railroad  corporation  and  one  of  its 
largest  stockholders,  he  had  it  in  his  power 
to  give  me  all  desirable  information  respect- 
ing that  praiseworthy  enterprise. 

Our  coach  rattled  out  of  the  city,  and  at  a 
short  distance  from  its  outskirts  passed  over 
a  bridge  of  elegant  construction,  but  some- 
what too  sliffht,  08  I  imagined*,  to  sustain 
any  considcraole  weight.  On  both  sides  lay 
an  extensive  (juagmire,  which  could  not  have 
been  more  disagreeable  either  to  sight  or 
smell,  had  all  the  kennels  of  the  earth 
emptied  their  pollution  there. 

"This,"  remarked  Mr.  Smooth-it-away, 
'*  is  the  famous  Slouch  of  Despond — a  dis- 
grace to  all  the  neighborhood;  and  the 
greater,  that  it  might  so  easily  be  converted 
into  firm  ground." 

*'I  have  understood,"  said  I, ''  that'efforts 
have  been  made  for  that  purpose  from  time 
immemorial.  Bunyan  mentions  that  above 
twenty  thousand  cartloads  of  wholesome  in- 
structions had  been  thrown  in  here  without 
efiect." 

"  Very  probably !  And  what  effiBct  could 
be  anticipated  from  such  unsubstantial  stuff?" 
cried  Mr.  Smooth-it-away.  "You  observe 
this  convenient  bridge.  We  obtained  a  suf- 
ficient foundation  for  it  by  throwing  into  the 
slough  some  editions  of  books  of  morality; 
volumes  of  French  philosophy  and  German 
rationalism ;  tracts,  sermons,  and  essays  of 
modern  clergymen;  extracts  from  Plato, 
Confucius,  and  various  Hindoo  sages,  to- 
gether with  a  few  ingenious  commentaries 
upon  texts  of  Scripture,— all  of  which,  by 
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some  scientific  process,  have  been  conTerted 
into  a  mass  like  granite.  Thewliolc  bog 
might  be  filled  up  with  similar  matter." 

It  really  seemed  to  me,  however,  that  the 
bridge  vibrated  and  hcaved-up  and  do\(n  in 
I  a  very  formidable  manner ;  and,  spite  of  Mr. 
I  Smooth-it-away's  testimony  to  the  solidity 
of  its  foundation,  I  should  be  loath  to  cross 
it  in  a  crowded  omnibus,  especioUy  if  esch 
passenger  were  encumbered  with  as  heavy 
!  luggage  as  that  gentleman  and  myself.     Nev- 
'  ertheless  we  got  over  without  accident,  and 
soon  found  ourselves  at  the  station  house. 
This  very  neat  and  spacious  edifice  is  erected 
on  the  site  of  the  httle  wicket  gate,  which 
formerly,  as  all  old  pilgrims  wiU  recollect, 
stood  directly  across  the  highway,  and,  by 
its  inconvenient  narrowness,  was  a  great  ob- 
struction to  the  traveller  of  liberal  mind  and 
expansive  stomach.     The  reader  of  John 
Bunyan  will  be  glad  to  know  that  Christian's 
old  friend  Evangelist,  who  was  accustomed 
to  supply  each  pilgrim  with  a  mystic  roll, 
now  presides  at  the  ticket  office.     Some  ma- 
licious persons  it  is  true  deny  the  identity  of 
this  reputable  character  with  the  Evangelist 
of  old  times,  and  even  pretend  to  bring  cosn- 
petent  evidence  of  an  imposture.    Without 
involving  myself  in  a  dispute  I  shall  merely 
observe  that,  so  far  as  my  experience  goes, 
the  square  pieces  of  pasteboard  now  de- 
livered to  passengers  are  much  more  con- 
venient and  usefut  along  the  road  than  the 
antioue  roll  of  parchment:    Wlicther  they 
will  be  as  readily  received  at  the  gate  of  the 
Celestial  City  J  decline  giving  an  opinion. 

A  large  number  of  passengers  were  already 
at  the  station  house  awaiting  the  departurt 
of  the  oars.  By  the  aspect  and  demeanor 
of  these  persons  it  was  easy  to  judge  that 
the  feelings  of  the  community  had  under- 
gone a  very  favorable  change  in  reference  to 
the  celestial  pilgrimage.  It  would  have  done 
Bunyan's  heart  good  to  see  it.  Instead  of  a 
lonely  and  ragffed  man,  with  a  huge  burden 
on  his  back,  plodding  along  sorrowfully  on 
foot  while  the  whole  city  hooted  oiler  himt 
here  were  parties  of  the  first  gentry  and 
most  respectable  people  in  the  neighborhood 
setting  forth  towards  the  Celestial  City  as 
cheerfully  as  if  the  pilgrimage  were  merely 
a  summer  tour.  Among  the  gentlemen  were 
characters  of  deserved  eminence — magis- 
trates, politicians,  and  men  of  wealth,  by 
whose  example  religion  could  not  but  b* 
greatly  recommended  to  their  meaner  breth- 
ren. In  the  ladies'  department,  too,  I  re- 
joiced to  distinguish  some  of  those  flowers 
of  fashionable  society  who  are  so  well  fitted 
to  adorn  the  most  elevated  circles  of  the  Ce- 
lestial City.  There  was  much  pleasant  con- 
versation about  the  news  of  the  day,  topics 
of  business,  and  politics,  or  the  lighter  mat- 
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ten  of  amtisement ;  while  religion,  thongh 
indubitably  the  mcdn  thing  at  heart,  was 
^own  tastefully  into  the  background.  Even 
an  infidel  would  have  heard  little  or  nothing 
to  shock  his  sensibility. 

One  great  convenience  of  the  new  method 
of  going  on  pilgrimage  I  must  not  forget  to 
mention.  Our  enormous  burdens,  instead  of 
being  carried  on  our  shoulders  as  had  been 
the  custom  of  old,  were  snugly  deposited  in 
the  baggage  car,  and,  as  I  was  assured,  would 
be  delivered  to  their  respective  owners  at  the 

{'oumey's  end.  Another  thing,  likewise,  the 
benevolent  reader  will  be  delighted  to  under- 
stand. It  may  be  remembered  that  there 
was  an  ancient  feud  between  Prince  Beelxe- 
bub  and  the  keeper  of  the  wicket  gate,  and 
that  the  adherents  of  the  former  distinguished 
personage  were  accustomed  to  shoot  deadly 
arrows  at  honest  pilgrims  while  knocking  at 
the  d6or.  This  dispute,  much  to  the  cr^t 
as  well  of  the  fllustrious  potentate  above 
mentioned  as  of  the  worthy  and  enlightened 
directors  of  the  railroad,  has  been  pacifically 
arranged  on  the  principle  of  mutual  com- 
promise. The  prince's  subjects  are  now 
prettv  numerously  employed  about  the  sta- 
tion house,  some  in  taking  care  of  the  bag- 
gage, others  in  collecting  fuel,  feeding  the 
engines,  and  such  congenial  occupations; 
and  I  can  conscientiously  affirm  that  persons 
more  attentive  to  their  business,  more  will- 
ing to  accommodate,  or  more  generally  agree- 
able to  the  passengers,  are  not  to  be  found 
on  any  railroad.  Every  good  heart  must 
surely  exult  at  so  satisfactory  an  arrange- 
ment of  an  immemorial  difficultv. 

"  Where  is  Mr.  Greatheart  P  "  inquired  I. 
**  Beyond  a  doubt  the  directors  have  engaged 
that  famous  old  champion  to  be  chief  con- 
ductor on  the  railroad  r  " 

"  Why,  no,"  said  Mr.  Smooth-it-away, 
with  a  dry  cough.  '*He  was  offered  tne 
situation  of  brakeman ;  but,  to  tell  you  the 
truth,  our  friend  Greatheart  has  grown  pre- 

Sisterously  stiff  and  narrow  in  his  old  age. 
0  has  so  often  guided  pilgrims  over  tne 
road  on  foot  that  he  considers  it  a  sin  to 
travel  in  any  other  fashion.  Besides;  the 
old  fellow  had  entered  so  heartily  into  the 
ancient  feud  with  Prince  Beelzebub  that  he 
would  have  been  perpetually  at  blows  or  ill 
language  with  some  of  the  prince's  subjects, 
and  thus  have  embroiled  us  anew.  On  the 
whole,  we  were  not  sorry  when  honest  Great- 
heart  went  off  to  the  Celestial  City  in  a 
huff  and  left  us  at  liberty  to  choose  a  more 
suitable  and  accommodating  man.  Yonder 
comes  the  engineer  of  the  train.  You  will 
probably  recognize  him  at  once." 

The  engine  at  this  moment  took  its  station 
in'  advance  of  the  cars,  looking,  I  must  con- 
fess, much  more  like  a  sort  of  mechanical 
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demon  that  would  hurry  us  to  the  infernal 
regions  than  a  laudable  contrivance  for 
smoothing  our  way  to  the  Celestial  City. 
On  its  top  sat  a  personage  almost  enveloped 
in  smoke  and  flame,  which,  not  to  startle  the 
reader,  appeared  to  gush  from  his  own  mouth 
and  stomach  as  weU  as  from  the  engine's 
brazen  abdomen. 

"Do  my  eyes  deceive  me?"  cried  L 
"  What  on  earm  is  this !  A  living  creature  ? 
If  so,  ho  is  own  brother  to  the  engine  ho 
rides  upon ! " 

"  Pob,  poh,  poh,  you  are  obtuse ! "  said 
Mr.  Smooth-it-away,  with  a  hearty  laugh. 
'*  Don't  you  know  ApoUyon,  Christian's  old 
enemy,  with  whom  he  fought  so  fierce  a  bat- 
tle in  the  Valley  of  Humiliation  P  He  was 
the  very  fellow  to  manege  the  engine ;  and 
so  we  Imve  reconciled  him  to  the  custom  of 
going  on  pilgrimage,  and  engaged  him  as 
chief  engineer." 

"  Bravo,  bravo ! "  exclaimed  I,  with  irre- 
pressible enthusiasm ;  "  this  shows  the  Lib- 
erality of  the  age ;  this  proves,  if  any  thing 
can,  that  all  musty  prejudices  are  in  a  fair 
way  to  be  obliterated.  And  how  will  Chris- 
tian rejoice  to  hear  of  this  happy  transfor- 
mation of  his  old  anto^onistf  I  promise 
myself  great  pleasure  in  informing  him  of  it 
when  we  reacn  the  Celestial  City." 

The  passengers  being  all  comfortably 
seated,  we  now  rattle  away  merrily,  acccm- 
plishinff  a  ^eater  distance  in  ten  minutes 
than  Christian  probably  trudged  over  in  a 
day.  It  was  laughable,  while  wo  glanced 
along,  as  it  were,  at  the  tail  of  a  thunderbolt, 
to  observe  two  dusty  foot  travellers  in  the 
old  pilgrim  guise,  with  cockle  shell  and  staff, 
their  mystic  rolls  of  parchment  in  their  hands 
and  their  intolerable  burdens  on  their  backs. 
The  preposterous  obstinacy  of  these  honest 
people  in  persisting  to  groan  and  stumble 
along  the  difficult  pathway  rather  than  take 
advanta^  of  modem  improvements,  excited 
ffreat  mirth  among  our  wiser  brotherhood. 
We  greeted  the  pilgrims  with  many  pleasant 
gibes  and  a  roar  of  laughter;  whereupon 
they  gazed  at  us  with  such  woful  and  ab- 
surdly compassionate  visages  that  our  merri- 
ment grew  tenfold  more  obstreperous.  Apol- 
lyon  also  entered  heartilv  into  the  f\in,  and 
contrived  to  flirt  the  smoke  and  flame  of  the 
engine,  or  of  his  own  breath,  into  their 
faces,  and  envelop  them  in  an  atmosphere  of 
scalding  steam.  These  little  practical  jokes 
amused  us  mightily,  and  doubtless  afforded 
the  pilgrims  the  gratification  of  considering 
themselves  mart^. 

At  some  distance  from  the  railroad  Mr. 
Smooth-it-away  pointed  to  a  large,  antique 
edifice,  which,  he  observed,  was  a  tavern  of 
long  standing,  and  had  formerly  been  a  noted 
stopping-place  for  pilgrims.    In  Bunyan's 
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road  book  it  is  mentioned  as  the  Interpret- 
er's House. 

"  I  have  long  had  a  curiosity  to  visit  that 
old  mansion/'  remarked  I. 

"  It  is  not  one  of  our  stations,  as  you  pre- 
ceive,"  said  my  companion.  "  The  keeper 
was  violently  opposed  to  the  railroad;  and 
y^eH  he  might  be,  as  the  track  left  his  house 
of  entcrtamment  on  one  side,  and  thus  was 
pretty  certain  to  deprive  him  of  all  his  re- 
putable customers.  But  the  footpath  still 
passes  his  door ;  and  the  old  gentleman  now 
and  then  receives  a  call  from  some  simple 
traveller,  and  entertains  him  with  fare  as  old 
fashioned  as  himself." 

Before  our  talk  on  this  subject  came  to  a 
conclusion  we  were  rushing  bv  the  place 
where  Christian's  burden  fell  from  his 
shoulders  at  the  sight  of  the  Cross.  This 
served  as  a  theme  for  Mr.  Smooth-it-away, 
Mr.  Live-for-the-world,  Mr.  Hide-sin-in-the- 
heart,  Mr.  Scaly-conscience,  and  a  knot  of 
gentlemen  from  the  town  of  Shun-repent- 
ance,  to  descant  upon  the  inestimable  ad- 
vantages resulting  from  the  safety  of  our 
baffgage.  Mvseli;  and  all  the  passengers 
indeed,  joined  with  great  unanimity  in  this 
view  of  the  matter ;  for  our  burdens  were 
rich  in  many  thinfirs  esteemed  preciou^ 
throughout  the  wond ;  and,  espeaally,  we 
each  of  us  possessed  a  great  variety  of  favor- 
ite habits,  which  we  trusted  would  not  be 
out  of  fashion  in  the  polite  circles  of  the  Ce- 
lestial City.  It  would  have  been  a  sad  spec- 
tacle to  see  such  an  assortment  of  valuable 
articles  tumbling  into  the  sepulchre.  Thus 
pleasantly  conversing  on  the  favorable  dr- 
ctmiBtances  of  our  position  as  compared  with 
those  of  past  pilgrims  and  of  narrow  minded 
ones  of  the  present  day,  we  soon  found  our- 
selves at  the  foot  of  the  Hill  Difficulty. 
Through  the  very  heart  of  this  rocky  moun- 
tain a  tunnel  has  been  constructed  of  most 
admirable  architecture,  with  a  lofty  arch  and 
a  spacious  double  track ;  so  that,  unless  the 
earth  and  rocks  should  chance  to  tumble 
down,  it  will  remain  an  eternal  monument 
of  the  builder's  skill  and  enterprise.  It  is  a 
great  though  incidental  advantage  that  the 
materials  from  the  heart  of  the  Hill  Diffi- 
culty have  been  employed  in  filling  up  the 
Valley  of  Humiliation,  thus  obviating  the 
necessity  of  descending  into  that  disagree- 
able and  unwholesome  hollow. 

'*This  is  a  wonderful  improvement,  in- 
deed," said  L  ''Tet  I  should  have  been 
fflad  of  an  opportuni^  to  visit  the  Palace 
Beautiful  and  be  introduced  to  the  cfaarm- 
inji^  young  ladies — Miss  Prudence,  Miss 
Pietv,  Miss  Charity,  and  the  rest— who  have 
the  Kindness  to  entertain  pilgrims  there." 

"Young  ladies!"  cried  Mr.  Smooth-it- 
away,  as  soon  at  he  could  speak  for  laugb- 
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ing.  "And  charming  young  ladies!  Whyf 
my  dear  fellow,  they  are  old  maids,  every 
soul  of  them — ^prim,  starched,  dry,  and  an- 
gular $  and  not  one  of  them,  I  will  venture 
to  say,  has  altered  so  much  as  the  fashion 
of  her  gown  since  the  days  of  Christian's 
pilgrimage." 

"  Ah,  well,"  said  I,  much  comforted, "  then 
I  can  very  readily  dispense  with  their  ac- 
quaintance." 

The  respectable  ApoUyon  was  now  putting 
on  the  steam  at  a  prodigious  rate,  anxious, 
perhaps,  to  get  rid  of  the  unpleasant  remi- 
niscences connected  with  the  spot  where  be 
had  so  disastrously  encountered  Christian. 
Consulting  Mr.  Bunyan's  road  book,  I  per- 
cieved  that  we  must  now  be  within  a  few 
miles  of  the  Valley  of  the  Shadow  of  Deatii, 
into  which  doleful  region,  at  our  present 
speed,  we  should  plunge  much  sooner  than 
seemed  at  all  desirable.  In  truth,  I  expected 
nothing  better  than  to  find  myself  m  the 
ditch  on  one  side  or  the  quag  on  the  other ; 
but  on  communicating  my  apprehensions  to 
Mr.  Smooth-it-away,  he  assured  me  that  the 
difficulties  of  this  passage,  even  in  the  worst 
condition,  had  been  vastly  exaggerated,  and 
that,  in  its  present  state  of  improvement,  I 
might  consider  myself  as  safe  as  on  any  rail- 
road in  Christendom. 

Even  while  we  were  speaking  the  train 
shot  into  the  entrance  of  this  dreaded  Val- 
ley. ^  Though  I  plead  guiltv  to  some  foolidi 
palpitations  of  tne  heart  during  our  head- 
long rush  over  the  causeway  here  constructed, 
yet  It  was  unjust  to  withhold  the  highest  en- 
comiums on  the  boldness  of  its  original  con- 
ception and  the  ingenuity  of  those  who  ex- 
ecuted it.  It  was  gratifying,  likewise,  to 
observe  how  much  care  had  been  taken  to 
dispel  the  everlasting  gloom  and  supply  the 
defect  of  cheerful  sunshine,  not  a  ray  of 
which  has  ever  penetrated  among  these  awful 
shadows.  For  this  purpose,  the  inflammable 
gas  which  exudes  plentifuUy  from  the  soO  is 
collected  by  means  of  pipes,  and  thence  com- 
municated to  a  quadruple  row  of  lamps  alonff 
the  whole  extent  of  the  passage.  Thus  a  radi- 
ance has  been  created  even  out  of  the  fiery 
and  sulphurous  curse  that  rests  forever  upon 
the  valley — a  radiance  hurtfbl,  however,  to 
the  eyes,  and  somewhat  bewildering,  as  I 
discovered  by  the  changes  which  it  wrought 
in  the  visages  of  my  companions.  In  this 
respect,  as  compared  with  natural  daylight, 
there  is  the  same  difierence  as  between  truth 
and  falsehood ;  if  the  reader  has  ever  trav- 
elled through  the  dark  Valley,  he  will  have 
learned  to  be  thankAil  for  anv  light  that  he 
could  set — if  not  from  the  skyabove,  then 
fVom  the  blasted  soil  beneath.  Such  was 
the  red  brilliancy  of  these  lamps  that  they 
appeared  to  build  walls  of  &e  on  both  siSes 
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of  the  track,  between  which  we  held  our 
course  at  lightning  speed,  while  a  rever- 
berating thunder  mled  the  Valley  with  its 
echoes.  Had  the  engine  run  off  the  track, 
— a  catastrophe,  it  is  whispered,  by  no  means 
unprecedented, — ^the  bottomless  pit,  if  there 
be  any  such  place,  would  undoubtedly  have 
received  us.  Just  as  some  dismal  fooleries  of 
this  nature  had  made  my  heart  quake  there 
came  a  tremendous  shriek,  careering  along 
the  valley  as  if  a  thousand  devils  had  burst 
their  lungs  to  utter  it,  but  which  proved  to 
be  merely  the  whistle  of  the  engme  on  ar- 
riving at  a  stopping  place. 

The  spot  where  we  had  now  paused  is  the 
same  that  our  friend  Bunyan — a  truthful 
man,  but  infected  with  many  fantastic  no- 
tions— ^has  designated,  in  terms  plainer  than 
I  like  to  repeat,  as  the  mouth  of  the  infernal 
region.  Tnis,  however,  must  be  a  mistake, 
inasmuch  as  Mr.  Smooth-it-away,  while  we 
remained  in  the  smoky  and  lurid  cavern, 
took  occasion  to  prove  that  Tophet  has  not 
even  a  metaphorical  existence.  The  place, 
he  assiu'cd  us,  is  no  other  than  the  crater  of 
a  half-extinct  volcano,  in  which  the  direc- 
tors had  caused  forges  to  be  set  up  for  the 
manufacture  of  railroad  iron.  Hence,  also,  is 
obtained  a  plentiful  supply  of  fuel  for  the  use 
•  of  the  engines.  Whoever  had  gazed  into  the 
dismal  obscurity  of  the  broad  cavern  mouth, 
whence  ever  and  anon  darted  huge  tongues 
of  du&ky  flame,  and  had  seen  the  strange, 
half-shaped  monsters,  and  visions  of  faces 
horribly  grotesoue,  into  which  the  smoke 
seemed  to  wreatne  itsdf,  and  had  heard  the 
awful  murmurs,  and  shrieks,  and  deep  shud- 
dering whispers  of  the  blast,  sometimes 
forming  themselves  into  words  almost  artic- 
ulate, would  have  seized  upon  Mr.  Smooth- 
it-away's  comfortable  explanation  as  greedily 
as  we  did.  The  inhabitants  of  the  cavern, 
moreover,  were  unlovely  personages,  dark, 
smoke-begrimed,  generally  deformed,  with 
misshapen  feet,  and  a  ^low  of  dusky  redness 
in  their  eyes  as  if  their  hearts  had  caught 
fire  and  were  "blazing  out  of  the  upper  wm- 
dows.  It  struck  me  as  a  peculiarity  that  the 
laborers  at  the  forge  and  those  who  brought 
fuel  to  th0  engine,  when  they  began  to  draw 
short  breath,  positively  emitted  smoke  from 
their  mouth  and  nostrils. 

Among  the  idlers  about  the  train,  most  of 
whom  were  puffing  cigars  which  ihey  had 
lighted  at  the  flame  of  the  crater,  I  was  per- 
plexed to  notice  several  who,  to  my  certain 
knowledge,  had  heretofore  set  forth'  by  ndl- 
road  for  the  Celestial  City.  They  looked 
dark,  vnld,  and  smoky,  with  a  singular  re- 
semblance, indeed,  to  the  native  inhabitants, 
like  whom,  also,  they  had  a  disagreeable  pro* 
Density  to  ill-natured  gibes  and  sneers,  the 
habit  of  which  had  wrought  a  settled  contor- 
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tion  of  their  visages.  Having  been  on  speak- 
ing terms  with  one  of  these  persons, — an  in- 
dolent, good-for-nothing  fellow,  who  went 
by  the  name  of  Take-it-easy, — I  called  him, 
and  inquired  what  was  his  business  there. 

"  Did  you  not  start,"  said  I,  "  for  the  Ce- 
lestial aty  P  " 

"That's  a  fact,"  said  Mr.  Take-it-easy, 
carelessly  puffing  some  smoke  into  my  eyes. 
*'  But  I  heard  such  bad  accounts  that  1  never 
took  pains  to  climb  the  hill  on  which  the 
city  stands.  No  business  doing,  no  fun  ^- 
ing  on,  Jiothing  to  drink,  and  no  smoking 
allowed,  and  a  thrumming  of  church  music 
from  morning  till  night.  I  would  not  stay  in 
such  a  place  if  they  offered  me  house-room 
and  living  free." 

"  But,  my  good  Mr.  Take-it-easy,"  cried 
I,  **  whj  take  up  your  residence  here,  of  all 
places  in  the  world  P  " 

"  Oh,"  said  the  loafer,  with  a  grin,  **  it 
is  very  warm  hereabouts,  and  I  meet  with 
plenty  of  old  acquaintances,  and  altogether 
the  place  suits  me.  I  hope  to  see  you  back 
agam  some  day  soon.  A  pleasant  journey 
to  you." 

While  he  was  speaking  the  bell  of  the  en- 
gine rang,  and  we  dashed  away,  after  drop- 
ping  a  few  passengers,  but  receiving  no  new 
ones.  Rattling  onward  though  the  Valley, 
we  were  dazzled  with  the  fiercely  gleaming 
gas  lamps,  as  before.  But  sometimes,  in 
uie  dark  of  intense  brightness,  ^m  faces, 
that  bore  the  aspect  ana  expression  of  indi- 
vidual sins,  or  evil  passions,  seemed  to  thrust 
themselves  through  the  veil  of  light,  glaring 
upon  us,  and  stretching  forth  a  great  dusky 
hand,  as  if  to  impede  our  progress.  I  al- 
most thought  that  they  were  my  own  sins 
that  appalled  me  there.  These  were  freaks 
of  imaginations-nothing  more,  certainly- 
mere  delusions,  which  I  ought  to  be  heartily 
ashamed  of;  but  all  through  the  Dark  Vsd- 
ley  I  was  torment^,  and  pestered,  and  dole- 
fully bewildered  with  the  same  kind  of  wak- 
ing dreams.  The  mephitic  gases  of  that 
region  intoxicate  the  Drain.  As  the  light 
of  natural  day,  however,  began  to  struggle 
with  the  glow  of  the  lanterns,  these  vain  im- 
aginations lost  their  vividness,  and  finally 
vanished  with  the  first  ray  of  sunshine  that 
ffreeted  our  escape  from  the  Valley  of  the 
Shadow  of  Death.  ^  Ere  we  had  gone  a  mile 
beyond  it  I  could'wellnigh  have  taken  my 
oath  that  this  whole  gloomy  passage  was  a 
dream. 

At  the  end  of  the  valley,  as  John  Bunyan 
mentions,  is  a  cavern,  where  in  his  days, 
dwelt  two  cruel  giants.  Pope  and  Pagan, 
who  had  strown  the  ground  about  their  resi- 
dence with  the  bones  of  slaughtered  pilgrims. 
These  vile  old  troglodytes  are  no  hmger 
there ;  but  into  ^t&  deserted  cave  another 
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terrible  giant  has  thrust  himself,  and  makes 
it  his  business  to  seize  upon  honest  travel- 
lers and  fatten  them  for  his  table  with  plen- 
tiful meuls  of  smoke,  mist,  moonshine,  raw 
potatoes,  and  sawdust.  He  is  a  German  by 
birth,  and  is  called  Giant  Transcendentalist ; 
but  as  to  his  form,  his  features,  his  sub- 
stance, and  his  nature  generally,  it  is  the 
chief  pecidiarity  of  this  huge  miscreant  that 
neither  he  for  himself,  nor  anybody  for  him, 
has  ever  been  able  to  describe  them.  As  we 
rushed  by  the  cavern's  mouth  we  caught  a 
hasty  glimpse  of  him,  looking  somewhat  like 
an  iU-proportioned  figure,  but  considerably 
more  uke  a  heap  of  fog  and  duskiness.  He 
shouted  after  us,  but  in  so  strange  &  phrase- 
ology that  we  knew  not  what  he  meant,  nor 
whether  to  be  encouraged  or  afiriglited. 

It  was  late  in  the  day  when  the  train  thim- 
dered  into  the  ancient  city  of  Vanity,  where 
Vanity  Fair  is  still  at  the  height  of  prosper- 
ity, and  eidiibits  an  epitome  of  whatever  is 
brilliant,  gay,  and  fascinating  beneath  the 
sun.  As  I  purposed  to  make  a  considerable 
stay  here,  it  gratified  me  to  learn  that  there 
is  no  longer  the  want  of  harmony  between 
the  town's  people  and  pilgrims,  which  im- 
pelled the  former  to  such  lamentably  mis- 
taken measures  as  the  persecution  of  Chris- 
tian and  the  fiery  martjrrdom  of  Faithful. 
On  the  contrary,  as  the  new  railroad  brings 
with  it  great  trade  and  a  constant  influx  of 
strangers,  the  lord  of  Vanity  Fair  is  its  chief 
patron,  and  the  capitalists  of  the  city  are 
among  the  largest  stockholders.  Many  pas- 
sengers sto]^  to  take  their  pleasure  or  make 
their  profit  in  the  Fair,  instead  of  going  on- 
ward to  the  Celestial  City.  Indeed,  such 
are  the  charms  of  the  place  that  people  often 
afiirm  it  to  be  the  true  and  only  heaven; 
stoutlv  contending  that  there  is  no  other, 
that  those  who  seek  further  are  mere  dream- 
ers, and  that,  if  the  fabled  brightness  of  the 
Celestial  City  lay  but  a  bare  mile  beyond 
the  gates  of  V anity,  they  Would  not  be  fools 
enough  to  go  thither.  Without  subscribing 
to  these  perhaps  exaggerated  encomiums,  I 
can  truly  say  that  my  abode  in  the  city  was 
mainly  agreeable,  and  my  intercourse  with 
the  inhabitants  productive  of  much  amuse- 
ment and  instruction. 

Being  naturally  of  a  serious  turn,  my  at- 
tention was  directed  to  the  solid  advantages 
derivable  from  a  residence  here,  rather  than 
to  the  cfiervescent  pleasures  which  are  thei 
grand  object  with  too  many  visitants.  The 
Christian  reader,  if  we  have  had  no  accounts 
of  the  city  later  than  Bunyan's  time,  will  bo 
surprised  to  hear  that  almost  every  street 
has  its  church,  and  that  the  reverend  clergy 
are  nowhere  held  in  higher  respect  than  at 
Vanity  Fair.  And  well  do  they  deserve 
such  honorable  estimation ;  for  the  mftyim« 


of  wisdom  and  virtue  which  Ml  from  their 
lips  come  from  as  deep  a  spiritual  source, 
and  tend  to  as  lofty  a  religious  aim,  as  those 
of  the  sagest  philosophers  of  old.  In  justi* 
fication  of  this  high  ])raise  I  need  only  men- 
tion the  names  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Shallow-deep, 
the  Eev.  Mr.  Stumble-at-tnith,  that  fine  old 
clerical  character  the  Rev.  Mr.  This-to-day, 
who  expects  shortly  to  resign  his  pulpit  to 
the  Rev.  Mr.  That-to-morrow ;  together  with 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Bewilderment,  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Clog-the-spirit,  and,  last  and  greatest,  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Wind-of-doctrine.  The  labors  of 
these  eminent  divines  are  aided  by  those  of 
inniunerable  lecturers,  who  diffuse  such  a 
various  profundity,  in  all  subjects  of  hummn 
or  celestial  science,  that  any  man  may  ac- 
quire an  omnigenous  erudition  without  the 
trouble  of  even  learning  to  read.  Thus  lit- 
erature is  etherealized  by  assuming  for  its 
medium  the  human  voice ;  and  knowledge, 
depositing  all  its  heavier  particles,  except, 
doubtless,  its  gold,  becomes  exhaled  into  a 
soimd,  which  forthwith  steals  into  the  ever- 
open  ear  of  the  commimity.  These  ingeni- 
ous methods  constitute  a  sort  of  machinery, 
by  which  thought  and  studj  are  done  to 
every  person's  hand  without  his  putting  him- 
self to  the  slightest  inconvemence  m  the 
matter.  There  is  another  species  of  machine 
for  the  wholesale  manufacture  of  individual 
morality.  This  excellent  result. is  cfiected 
by  societies  for  all  manner  of  virtuous  pur- 
poses, with  which  a  man  has  merelv  to  con- 
nect himself,  throwing,  as  it  were,  nis  quota 
of  virtue  into  the  common  stock,  and  the 
president  and  directors  will  take  care  that 
the  aggregate  amount  be  well  applied.  All 
these,  and  other  wonderful  improvements  in 
ethics,  religion,  and  literature,  being  made 
plain  to  my  comprehension  by  the  ingenious 
Mr.  SmooUi-it-away ,  inspired  me  with  a  rast 
admiration  of  Vanity  Fair. 

It  would  fill  a  volume,  in  an  age  of  pam- 
phlets, were  I  to  record  all  my  observations 
m  this  great  capital  of  human  business  and 
pleasure.  There  was  an  unlimited  rang[e  of 
society — ^the  powerful,  the  wise,  the  witty, 
and  the  famous  in  every  walk  of  life ;  princes, 
presidents,  poets,  generals,  artist^,  actors, 
and  philanthropists, — all  making  their  own 
market  at  the  fair,  and  deeming  no  price  too 
exorbitant  for  such  commodities  as  nit  their 
fancy.  It  was  well  worth  one's  while,  even 
if  he  had  no  idea  of  buying  or  selling,  to 
loiter  through  the  bazaars  and  observe  the 
various  sorts  of  traffic  that  were  going  for- 
ward. 

Some  of  the  purchasers,  I  thought,  made 
very  foolish  bargains.  For  instance,  a  youDg 
man  havin^^  inherited  a  splendid  fortune,  laid 
out  a  considerable  portion  of  it  in  the  ptur- 
chase  of  diseaBes,  and  finally  spent  all  the 
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rest  for  a  heayy  lot  of  repentance  and  a  suit 
of  rags-  A  very  pretty  prl  bartered  a  heart 
as  clear  as  crystal,  and  i^rhich  seemed  her 
most  valuable  possession,  for  another  jewel 
of  the  same  kind,  but  so  worn  and  d^ced 
as  to  be  utterly  worthless.  In  one  shop 
there  were  a  great  many  crowns  of  laurel 
and  myrtle,  wmch  soldiers,  authors,  states- 
men, and  various  other  people  pressed  ea- 
gerly to  buy ;  some  purcnased  these  paltry 
wreaths  with  their  lives,  others  by  a  toilsome 
servitude  of  years,  and  many  sacrificed  what- 
ever was  most  valuable,  yet  finally  slunk 
away  without  the  crown.  There  was  a  sort 
of  stock  or  scrip,  calTed  Conscience,  which 
seemed  to  be  in  great  demand,  and  would 
purchase  almost'  any  thing.  Indeed,  few 
rich  commodities  were  to  be  obtained  with- 
out paying  a  heavy  sum  in  this  particular 
stock,  and  a  man's  business  was  seldom  very 
lucrative  unless  he  knew  precisely  when  and 
how  to  throw  his  hoard  of  conscience  into 
the  market  Yet,  as  this  stock  was  the  only 
thing  of  permanent  value,  whoever  parted 
with  it  was  sure  to  find  himself  a  loser  in 
the  long  run.  Several  of  the  speculations 
were  of  a  questionable  character.  Occasion- 
ally a  member  of  Congress  recruited  his 
r>cket  by  the  sale  of  his  constituents :  and 
was  assured  that  public  officers  have  often 
sold  their  country  at  very  moderate  prices. 
Thousands  sold  their  happiness  for  a  whim. 
Gilded  chains  were  in  great  demand,  and 
purchased  with  almost  any  sacrifice.  In 
truth,  those  who  desired,  according  to  the 
old  adage,  to  sell  any  thing  valuable  for  a 
song,  might  find  customers  all  over  the  Fair; 
and  there  were  innumerable  messes  of  pot- 
tage, pipinff  hot,  for  such  as  chose  to  ouy 
them  with  their  birthrights.  A  few  articles, 
however,  could  not  be  found  genuine  at 
Vanity  Fair.  If  a  customer  wished  to  re- 
new ms  stock  of  youth  the  dealers  ofiered 
him  a  set  of  false  teeth  and  an  auburn  wig ; 
if  he  demanded  peace  of  mind,  they  recom- 
mended opium  or  a  brandy  bottle. 

Tracts  of  land  and  golden  mansions,  sit- 
uate in  the  Celestial  City,  were  often  ex- 
changed, at  very  disadvantageous  rates,  for 
a  few  years'  lease  of  small,  dismal,  incon- 
venient tenements  in  Vanity  Fair.  Prince 
Beelzebub  himself  took  great  interest  in  this 
sort  of  traffic,  and  sometimes  condescended 
to  meddle  with  smaller  matters.  I  once  had 
the  pleasure  to  see  him  bargaining  with  a 
miser  for  his  soul,  which,  after  much  ingeni- 
ous skirmishing  on  both  sides,  his  highness 
succeeded  in  obtaining  at  about  the  value 
of  sixpence.  The  prince  remarked,  with  a 
smile,  that  he  was  a  loser  by  the  transaction. 

Day  cilter  day,  as  I  walked  the  streets  of 
Vanity,  my  manners  and  deportment  became 
more  and  more  like  those  of  the  inhabitants. 
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The  place  began  to  seem  like  home ;  the  idea 
of  pursuing  my  travels  to  the  Celestial  City 
was  almost  obliterated  from  my  mind.  I 
was  reminded  of  it,  however,  by  the  sight  of 
the  same  pair  of  simple  pilgrims  at  whom 
we  had  laughed  so  heartily  when  Apollyon 
puffed  smoke  and  steam  into  their  faces  at 
the  commencement  of  our  journey.  There 
they  stood,  amidst  the  densest  bustle  of 
Vanity ;  the  dealers  ofierinff  them  their  pur- 
ple and  fine  linen  and  jeweh,  the  men  of  wit 
and  humor  gibing  at  them,  a  pair  of  buxom 
ladies  ogling  them  askance,  wnile  the  benev- 
olent Mr.  Smooth-it-awav  whispered  some 
of  his  wisdom  at  their  elbows,  and  pointed 
to  a  newly  erected  temple ;  but  there  were 
these  wortny  simpletons,  making  the  scene 
look  wild  and  monstrous,  merely  by  their 
sturdy  repudiation  of  all  part  in  its  business 
or  pleasures. 

One  of  them-^his  name  was  Stick-to-the- 
right — perceived  in  my  face,  I  suppose,  a 
species  of  sympathy  and  almost  admiration, 
which,  to  my  own  great  surprise,  I  could  not 
help  feeling  for  tms  pragmatic  couple.  It 
prompted  him  to  address  me. 

"  Sir,"  inquired  he,  with  a  sad,  yet  mild 
and  kindly  voice,  '*  do  you  call  yourself  a 
pilgrim  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  I  replied,  "  my  right  to  that  ap- 
pellation is  indubitable.  I  am  merely  a  so- 
journer here  in  Vanity  Fair,  being  bound 
to  the  Celestial  City  by  the  new  railroad. 

**  Alas,  friend,"  rejomed  Mr.  8tick-to-the- 
right,  **  I  do  assure  you,  and  beseech  you  to 
receive  the  truth  of  my  words,  that  that 
whole  concern  is  a  bubble.  You  may  travel 
on  it  all  your  lifetime,  were  you  to  live  thou- 
sands of  yeats,  and  yet  never  get  beyond 
the  limits  of  Vanity  Fair.  Yea,  though  you 
should  deem  yourself  entering  the  gates  of 
the  blessed  city,  it  will  be  nothing  but  a 
miserable  delusion." 

"  The  Lord  of  the  Celestial  City,"  begaa 
the  other  pilgrim,  whose  name  was  Mr. 
Foot-it-to-heaven,  *'has  refused,  and  will 
ever  refuse,  to  grant  an  act  of  incorporation 
for  this  raih'oad;  and,  unless  that  be  ob- 
tained, no  passenger  can  ever  hope  to  enter 
his  domimons.  Wherefore  ev^y  man  who 
buys  a  ticket  must  lay  his  account  with  los- 
ing the  purchase  money,  which  ia  the  value 
of  his  own  souL" 

"Fob,  nonsense!"  said  Mr.  Smooth-it- 
away,  taking  my  arm  and  leading  mo  ofi*, 
"these  fellpws  ought  to  be  indicted  for  a 
libeL  K  the  law  stood  as  it  once  did  in 
Vanity  Fair  we  should  see  them  grinning 
through  the  iron  bars  of  the  prison  win- 
dow." 

lliis  incident  made  a  considerable  impres- 
sion on  my  mind,  and  contributed  with  other 
circumstances  to  indispose  me  to  a  perma- 
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nent  residence  in  the  city  of  Vanity;  al- 
though, of  course,  I  was  not  simple  enough 
to  ^ve  up  my  original  plan  of  ghding  along 
easily  and  commooiously  by  railroad.  Still, 
I  grew  anxious  to  be  gone.  There  was  one 
strange  thing  that  troubled  me.  Amid  the 
occupations  or  amusements  of  the  Fair, 
nothing  was  more  common  than  for  a  per- 
son— whether  at  feast,  theatre,  or  church,  or 
trafficking  for  wealth  and  honors,  or  what- 
ev€r  be  might  be  doin|^,  and  however  unsea- 
sonable the  interruption — suddenly  to  van- 
ish like  a  soap-bubqle,  and  be  never  more 
seen  of  his  fellows ;  and  so  accustomed  were 
the  latter  to  such  Httle  accidents  that  they 
went  on  with  their  business  as  quietly  as  if 
nothing  had  happened.  But  it  was  other- 
wise with  me. 

Finally,  after  a  pretty  long  residence  at 
the  Fair,  I  resumea  mv  lourney  towards  the 
Celestial  City,  still  with  Mr.*  Smooth-it-away 
at  my  side.  At  a  short  distance  beyond  the 
suburbs  of  Vanity  we  passed  the  ancient  sil- 
ver mine,  of  which  Demas  was  the  first  dis- 
coverer, and  which  is  now  wrought  to  great 
advantage,  supplying  nearly  all  the  coined 
currency  of  the  world.  A  little  further  on- 
ward was  the  spot  where  Lot's  wife  had 
stood  for  ages  under  the  semblance  of  a  pil- 
lar of  salt.  Curious  travellers  have  Ions 
since  carried  it  away  piecemeaL  Had  aU 
regrets  been  punished  as  rigorously  as  this 
poor  dame's  were,  my  yearmng  for  the  re- 
linquished delights  of  Vanity  Fair  might 
have  produced  a  similar  change  in  my  own 
corporeal  substance,  and  left  me  a  warning 
to  future  pilgrims. 

The  next  remarkable  object  was  a  large 
edifice,  constructed  of  mossgrown  stone,  but 
in  a  modem  and  airy  style  of  architecture. 
The  engine  came  to  a  pause  in  its  vicinity, 
with  the  usual  tremendous  shriek. 

"This  was  formerly  the  castle  of  the 
redoubted  giant  Despair,"  observed  Mr. 
Smooth-it-away ;  "  but  since  his  death  Mr. 
Flimsy-faith  has  repaired  it,  and  keeps  an 
exceUent  house  of  entertainment  here.  It 
is  one  of  our  stopping-places." 

"  It  seems  but  slightly  put  together,"  re- 
marked I,  looking  at  the  firail  yet  ponderous 
walls.  **  I  do  not  envy  Mr.  Fumsy-faith  his 
habitation.  Some  day  it  will  thunder  down 
upon  the  heads  of  the  occupants."    ' 

"  We  shall  escape,  at  all  events,"  said  Mr. 
Smooth-it-away,  **for  Apollyon  is  putting 
•  on  the  steam  again." 

The  road  now  plunged  into  a  gartte  of  the 
Delectable  Mountains,  and  traversea  the  field 
where  in  former  ages  the  blind  men  wandered 
and  stumbled  among  the  tombs.  One  of 
these  ancient  tombstones  had  been  thrust 
across  the  track  by  some  maHoious  person, 
.and  gave  the  train  of  cars  a  terrible  jolt 
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Far  up  the  rugged  side  of  a  mountain  I  ^ 
ceivea  a  rusty  iron  door,  half  overgrow n 
with  bushes  and  creeping  plants,  but  with 
smoke  issuing  firom  its  crevices. 

"Is  that,"  in<^uired  I,  "the  yerj  door  ia 
the  hill-side  which  the  shephenu  assured 
Christian  was  a  byway  to  hell  ?  " 

"Thht  was  a  joke  on  the  part  of  Xhm 
shepherds,"  said  Mr.  Smooth-it-away,  mth 
a  smile.  "  It  is  neither  more  nor  less  thaa 
the  door  of  a  cavern  which  they  use  as  m 
smoke-house  for  the  preparation  of  mnttOD 
hams." 

My  recollections  of  the  journey  are  new, 
for  a  little  space,  dim  and  confused,  inasmoch 
as  a  singular  drowsiness  here  overcame  me, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  we  were  passing  over 
the  enchanted  ground,  the  air  of  wluch  en- 
courages a  disposition  to  sleep.  I  awoke^ 
however,  as  soon  as  we  crossea  the  borden 
of  the  pleasant  land  of  Beulah.  AU  the  pas- 
sengers were  rubbing  their  eyes,  comparing 
watches,  and  congratulating  one  another  oa 
the  prospect  of  arriving  so  seasonably  at  the 
journey's  end.  The  sweet  breezes  of  this 
happy  clime  came  refreshingly  to  oar  nos- 
trils ;  we  beheld  the  gUmmering  gush  of  ail- 
ver  fountains,  overhung  by  trees  of  beautiliil 
foliage  and  delicious  fruit,  which  were  pro- 
pagated by  grafts  from  the  celestial  gardens. 
Once,  as  we  dashed  onward  like  a  hurricane, 
there  was  a  flutter  of  wings  and  the  bri^t 
appearance  of  an  angel  in  the  air,  speediog^ 
forth  on  some  heavenly  mission.  The  en- 
gine now  announced  the  close  vicinity  of 
the  final  station  house  by  one  last  and  hor- 
rible scream,  in  which  there  seemed  to  be 
distinguishable  every  kind  of  wailing  and 
woe,  and  bitter  fierceness  of  wrath,  all  mixed 
up  with  the  wild  laughter  of  a  devil  or  a 
madman.  Throughout  our  journey,  at  eveiy 
stopping-place,  Apollyon  had  exercised  his 
ingenuity  in  screwing  the  most  abominable 
sounds  out  of  the  whistle  of  the  steam  en- 
gine; but  in  this  closing  efibrt  he  outdid 
himself,  and  created  an  infernal  uproar, 
which,  besides  disturbing  the  peaceml  in- 
habitants of  Beulah,  must  have  sent  its  dis- 
cord even  through  the  celestial  gates. 

While  the  horrid  clamor  was  still  ringing^ 
in  our  ears,  we  heard  an  eitulting  strain,  as 
if  a  thousand  instruments  of  music,  witli 
height,  and  depth,  and  sweetness  in  their 
tones,  at  once  tender  and  triumphant,  were 
struck  in  unison,  to  greet  the  approadi  of 
some  illustrious  hero,  who  had  fought  the 
good  fight  and  won  a  glorious  victory,  and 
was  come  to  lay  aside  his  battered  arms  fbr- 
ever.  Looking  to  ascertain  what  miffht  be 
the  occasion  of  this  glad  harmony,  I  per>  « 
ceived,  on  alighting  from  the  cars,  that  a 
multitude  of  smning  ones  had  assembled  on 
the  other  side  of  the  river,  to  welcome  two 
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poor  pilgrims,  who  were  just  emerging  from 
Its  doptns.  They  were  the  same  whom 
ApoUyon  and  ourselves  had  persecuted  with 
taunts,  and  gibes,  and  scalding  steam,  at 
the  commencement  of  oid- journey — ^the  same 
whose  unworldly  aspect  and  impressive  words 
had  stirred  my  conscience  amid  the  wild 
revellers  of  Vanity  Fair. 

**  How  amazingly  well  those  men  have  got 
on,"  cried  I  to  Mr.  Sinooth-it-away. _  "I 
wish  we  were  secure  of  as  good  a  reception." 

"  Never  fear,  never  fear ! "  answered  my 
friend.  "  Come,  make  haste ;  the  ferry  boat 
will  be  off  directly,  and  in  three  minutes  you 
will  be  on  the  other  side  of  the  river.  No 
doubt  you  will  find  coaches  to  carry  you  up 
to  the  city  gates." 

A  steam  ferry  boat,  the  last  improvement 
on  this  important  route,  la^  at  the  river  side, 
puffing,  snorting,  and  emitting  all  those  other 
disagreeable  utterances  which  betoken  the 
departure  to  be  immediate.  I  hurried  on 
board  with  the  rest  of  the  passenp^ers,  most 
of  whom  were  in  great  perturbation ;  soxpe 
bawling  out  for  their  baggage ;  some  tearing 
their  hair  and  exclaiming  that  the  boat  would 
explode  or  sink ;  some  already  pale  with  the 
heaving  of  the  stream ;  some  gazing  affirighted 
at  the  ugly  aspect  of  the  steersman ;  and 
some  stiU  dizzy  with  the  slumberous  influ- 
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ences  of  the  Enchanted  Ground.  Looking 
back  to  the  shore,  I  was  amazed  to  discern 
Mr.  Smooth-it-away  waving  his  hand  in  to- 
ken of  farewelL 

"Don't  you  «>  over  to  the  Celestial 
City  P  "  exclaimed  L 

"  Oh,  no ! "  answered  he  with  a  queer  smile, 
and  that  same  disagreeable  contortion  of 
visage  which  I  had  remarked  in  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  Dark  Valley.  '*  Oh,  no !  I  have 
come  thus  far  only  for  the  sake  of  your 
pleasant  company.  Good  by!  We  shall 
meet  again."  ' 

And  then  did  my  excellent  friend  Mr. 
Smooth-it-away  laugh  outright,  in  the  midst 
of  which  cachiimation  a  smoke-wreath  issued 
from  his  mouth  and  nostrils,  while  a  twinkle 
of  lurid  flame  darted  out  of  either  eye,  prov- 
ing indubitably  that  his  heart  was  all  of  a 
red  blaze.  The  impudent  fiend !  To  deny 
the  existence  of  Tophet,  when  he  felt  its  fiery 
tortures  raging  within  his  breast.  I  rushed 
to  the  side  of  the  boat,  intending  to  fling 
myself  on  shore;  but  the  wheels,  as  they 
began  their  revolutions,  threw  a  dash  of 
spray  over  me  so  cold— so  deadly  cold,  with 
the  chill  that  will  never  leave  those  waters 
until  Death  be  drowned  in  his  own  river — 
that,  with  a  shiver  and  a  heartquake  I  awoke. 
Thank  heaven  it  was  a  Dream ! 


Mr.  Bbohtb,  the  father  of  the  Bronte  Sisters, 
whose  remarkable  lives  were  made  known  to  the 
world  through  Mr.  Gaskell's  biography  of  the 
author  of  Jane  Eyro,  has  at  last  yielded  to  his 
ii^rcasing  infirmities,  and  preached  his  last  ser- 
mon ttt  Haworth  Cliurcn,  (where  Charlotte 
Bronte  lies  buried), on  the  2Ut  nltimo.  He  will 
bo  succeeded  by  his  assistant  minister,  Bev.  M. 
Nicholl,  the  husband  of  Charlotte  Bronte,  and 
will  liimself  live  in  repose  from  active  duty 
among  the  people  whose  pastor  be  has  been  lor 
so  many  vears. 

This  old  minister  was  a  very  effective,  if  not 
a  brilliant,  pulpit  orator.  We  heard  him  in  his 
church  at  Haworth  some  two  years  aco,  and  the 
picture  ho  presented  was  curious  and  striking. 
He  wore  a  huge  white  cravat,  completely  burv- 
ing  his  chin  as  well  as  his  neck,  and  absolutely 
hiding  the  lower  part  of  his  face.  In  the  old 
pulpit,  stuck  up  against  the  side  wall  of  the 
church,  only  the  top  of  his  head  was  visible  when 
he  was  seaited.  His  text  was  taken  from  vari- 
ous passages  in  the  Lamentations  of  Jeremiah, 
which  ho  read  from  a  pocket-bible,  explaining 
them  as  he  proceeded.  His  paraphrases  of  the 
scriptural  verses  were  couched  in  the  most  beaa- 


tiful  language,  and,  of  comrse,  whoUr  extempo 
raneons.  A  more  affectingly  beautiful  sermon 
it  would  be  difficult  to  hear,  and  the  fact  of  the 
then  recent  afflictions  to  which  Mr.  Bronte  had 
been  subjected,  in  the  loss  of  his  last  and  most 
celebrated  daughter,  gave  a  peculiar  effect  to  the 
words  on  which  he  particularly  dwelt :  **  And  I 
said  my  strength  and  ray  hope  is  perished  from 
the  Lord;  remembering  mine  afflctions  and 
my  misery,  the  wormwood  and  the  sail.  This 
I  recall  to  mind ;  therefore  have  I  hope,  for  it 
is  of  the  Lord's  mercies  we  are  not  consumed, 
becaase  his  compassions  fail  not." — New  York 
Evening  PotL 

Wb  understand  that  Miss  Warner,  anther  of 
"  The  Wide,  Wide  World,"  has  recenUy  bought 
Warner's  Island,  where  her  family  now  reside, 
for  $11,000.  This  purchase  is  one  of  the  fruits 
of  her  remarkably  successful  literary  career. 
Warner's  Island  lies  in  the  middle  of  the  Hud- 
son, between  West  Point  and  Cold  Spring,  and 
is  one  of  the  mostattimetive  featores  of  diat  in- 
comparable river.  Henceforth  It  will  share  with 
Snnnyside  and  Idlewild  the  interest  of  tourists 
on  the  fiodson.— i^  York  Evmmg  PoU, 
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From  The  N.  T.  Evening  Post,  24  Aug. 
POLITICS  AS  A  PROFESSION  IN  THE 
UNITED   STATES. 

Nathaniel  F.  Banks  has  Bi^nified  his 
intention  not  to  accept  a  renomination  to 
the  office  of  Qoyemor  of  Massachusetts. 
His  chief  reason  for  withdrawing  from  a  po- 
sition which  was  rarely,  if  ever,  so  satisfac- 
torily filled  hefore,  and  to  which  he  would 
be  recalled  almost  by  acclamation,  is,  we  be- 
lieve, the  primary  duty  of  making  more  sat- 
isfactory provision  for  his  fSetmily  than  a  po- 
litiosJ  career,  wiUi  his  notions  of  official 

Sropriety,  will  acbnit  of.  ^  With  these  views 
e  has  accepted  the  position  of  resident  di- 
|rector  of  toe  Illinois  Central  Railroad,  and 
'henceforth,  at  least  for  a  period  of  years,  his 
i  home  will  be  in  the  State  of  Illinois.    Of 
course  this  involves  his  entire  withdrawal 
from  political  life,  for  the  post  to  which  he 
is  invited  is  one  which  could  neither  be  con- 
ferred nor  accepted  upon  any  other  condi- 
tion. 

The  step  which  Mr.  Banks  has  taken  is 
suggestive  of  profitable  meditations  to  the 
young  men  oi  his  generation.  Here  is  a 
gentleman  in  the  very  prime  of  his  manhood, 
who  has  won  more  popular  distinctions,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  has  more  of  them  now  within 
the  legitimate  range  of  his  aspirations,  than 
any  American  of  his  age,  hving  or  dead. 
Though  but  forty-three  years  old,  and  the 

graduate  of  a  New  England  factory,  Mr. 
anks'  life  has  been,  politically  speaking,  an 
uninterrupted  series  of  triumphs,  without 
one  single  reverse.  He  was  repeatedly 
chosen  to  the  Massachusetts  Legislature, 
and  twice  its  speaker ;  he  was  a  delegate  to 
the  convention  for  revising  the  state  consti- 
tution, and  was  also  called  with  ^eat  una- 
nimity to  preside  over  its  dehberations. 
Three  times  in  succession  he  was  chosen  to 
the  House  of  Representatives,  and  once  its 
speaker,  when  the  Republican  party  achieved, 
under  his  lead,  its  first  memorable  victory 
in  the  federal  arena ;  he  has  since  been  twice 
elected  to  the  office  of  governor,  which  he 
now  holds ;  there  is  no  position,  however  ex- 
alted, under  the  next  administration,  if  Re- 
publican— and  there  is  little  doubt,  we  be- 
lieve, that  it  will  be — to  which  he  would  not 
'*'  be  esteemed  an  acquisition ;  and  yesterday 
•  there  was  probably  no  man  in  the  country, 
•"except  Mr.  Lincoln,  who  would  not  gladly 
exchange  with  him  hit  chances  for  the 
highest  office  in  the  gift  of  the  American 
people. 

After  such  a  career  of  uninterrupted  and 
honorable  successes,  with  every  thing  be- 
hind to  fiatter  and  encouraee  him,  and  all 
that  is  most  dazzling  and  seductive  in  front 
to  tempt  his  ambition ;  just  as  he  seems  to 


have  reached  the  foot  of  the  bow  of  promise 
towards  which  he  has  been  so  rapidly  travel- 
ling, and  where  the  treasure  whicn  poiiticiaiis 
most  covet  is  supposed  to  be  buried,  he  de- 
liberately drops  bis^iattock,  turns  his  hwik, 
upon  it  all,  and  prefers  to  any  distinctioii 
which  political  life  can  afibrd,  an  honorable 
alliance  with  the  great  industrial  interests 
of  his  country. 

Such  a  phenomenon — no  feebler  term 
would  properly  characterize  it — in  the  hori- 
zon of  American  politics  is  Aill  of  instruction 
to  those  who  know  how  to  turn  it  to  proper 
account.  It  is  the  most  exalted  testimony 
we  have  ever  been  able  to  quote  in  confirma- 
tion of  the  doctrines  we  have  frequently  jwo- 
fessed  in  these  columns,  that  popular  gov- 
ernments, that  is,  governments  resting  upon 
a  broad  suffirage  basis  and  a  free  press,  can- 
not permanenUy  retain  in  their  service  tiie 
best  men  of  the  country.  As  the  stream  will 
not  rise  higher  thah  its  fountain,  so  a  re- 
presentative government,  in  the  proper  ac- 
ceptation of  that  term,  will  only  attract  to 
its  service  the  average  talent  and  morality 
of  the  people  represented.  We  have  been 
feeling  for  years  the  silent  operation  of  this 
law  upon  every  department  of  our  govern- 
ment, state  and  national  Every  one  who 
has  made  the  effort  knows  how  hard  a  thing 
it  is  to  get  our  more  worthy  and  capable 
citizens  to  accept  political  trusts  of  any  de- 
scription. To  nnd  America's  great  men  we 
must  seek  the  shades  of  professional  life,  or 
the  great  centres  of  material  industry.  We 
take  little  risk  in  saying  that  there  are  more 
of  the  higher  qualities  of  manhood  employed 
in  directmg  the  productive  industry  of  this 
country  than  in  all  the  executive  depart- 
ments of  the  federal  government  combined. 

Of  course  we  must  not  be  understood  to 
intimate  that  first-class  men  are  never  to  be 
found  in  political  life  among  us,  for  the  very 
statesman  who  has  awakened  these  reflec- 
tions would  be  a  living  and  conclusive  testi- 
mony against  us.  It  cannot  be  disguised 
that  many  of  the  cleverest  men  this  country 
has  produced  have  devoted  the  best  ener- 
gies of  their  lives  to  political  emplo3rments. 
So  we  often  see  men  in  other  professions 
who  waste  a  large  portion  of  their  abilities 
from  never  discovering  until  it  is  too  late 
that  they  were  out  of  place.  We  only  speak 
of  the  tendency  of  our  institutions  to  attract 
the  average  virtue  and  intelligence  into  ^e 

Eublic  service,  and  when  it  docs  attract  a 
igher  ^ade  of  men,  it  is,  as  a  general  thin^, 
their  misfortune ;  it  conduces  neither  to  their 
happiness  nor  to  their  usefulness,  and,  in 
nine  cases  out  of  ten,  discharges  them  from 
its  service  disappointed  if  not  broken-hearted. 
The  reasons  why  the  best  order  of  men 
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are  rarely  found  in  the  public  serrice  lie 
upon  the  surface.  There  is  no  principle  of 
political  economy  more  universal  in  its  ap- 
plication than  that  the  supply  of  every  thinji; 
'will  be  proportioned  to  the  demand.  This 
is  as  true  of  statesmen  as  it  is  of  seamen  or 
soldiers,  or  wheat  or  cotton.  It  is  the  ten- 
dency of  the  representative  system  constantly 
to  circumscribe  the  sphere  of  government, 
and  to  limit  its  function  to  the  simple  duty 
of  keeping  one  man's  hand  off  of  another 
and  off^  from  his  property.  This  dut^  does 
not  require  the  firat  order  of  men ;  it  is  a 
sort  of  upper  constable's  work  at  the  best, 
for  which  certain  qualities  that  are  not  rare 
are  most  important.  Of  course  the  supply 
will  correspond  to  the  demand.  The  public 
will  not  pay  for  a  better  grade  of  ability  than 
the  service  requires,  and  if  it  does,  the  com- 
petition with  the  multitudes  who  are  sup- 
posed competent  for  it  is  such  that  the 
chances  of  success  are  not  sufficient  to  in- 
duce those  who  are  good  for  any  thing  else 
to  incur  its  risks. 

If  republican  institutions  did  not  have 
this  tendency,  they  would  not  deserve  the 
encomiums  which  have  been  passed  upon 
them. 

Hence  it  is  that,  with  honors  literally  rain- 
ing upon  him  from  every  quarter,  Mr.  banks 
has  not  seen  the  day  since  he  entered  politi- 
cal life  when  he  would  not  gladly  have  ex- 
changed the  pleasure  which  any  of  them 
conferred,  for  an  assurance  that  the  very 
moderate  expenses  of.  his  family  from  week 
to  week  could  be  conveniently  and  surely 
met  He  knew  too  well  the  value  of  his 
own  self-respect  to  exchange  it  for  affluence, 
as  he  readily  might  have  done  at  any  time  in 
the  various  exalted  positions  he  has  held. 
With  his  views  of  statesmanship  it  was  im- 
possible for  him  to  work  for  any  but  the 
state,  and  the  consequence  is  that  hd  finds 
himself  to-day,  after  ten  years  of  most  hon- 
orable public  service,  and  with  every  temp- 
tation to  continue  in  it  that  political  life  can 
offer,  a  poorer  man  than  he  was  when  earn- 
ing daily  wages  in  a  New  England  factory. 
And  yet  Mr.  banks  has  no  expensive  habits, 
and  has  lived  with  all  the  frugality  which 
the  positions  he  has  occupied  have  permitted. 

While  doing  so  little  for  himself,  Mr. 
Banks'  services  to  his  country  have  been  such 
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as  will  only  be  properly  appreciated  in  an- 
other generation.  Without  speaking  of  such 
as  are  political  in  their  character  and  still 
more  or  less  the  subject  of  controversy,  it  is 
but  just  to  say  that  he  has  done  more  for 
the  State  of  Massachusetts,  as  the  simple 
custodian  of  her  property,  than  an;^  person 
who  ever  occupied  his  seat  before  mm.  To 
his  indefadgable  Exertions  Massachusetts 
owes  a  reduction  of  her  state  taxes  of  nearly 
$900,000  in  two  years  ;  a  reduction  of  town 
taxes  to  the  amount  of  nearly  $800,000,  and 
an  increase  in  the  valuation  of  her  property 
in  eiffht  years  of  $814,000,000.  While  he 
has  been  doing  all  this,  vrith  the  co-opera- 
tion of  the  excellent  men  which  superior  ad- 
ministrative talent  is  sure  to  bring  about  it, 
Mr.  Banks  himself  has  prospered  only  in 
honors ;  he  is  still  one  of  the  very  poorest 
men  in  all  New  England. 

And  of  all  his  distinctions  which  the  fu- 
ture biographers  of  Mr.  Banks  will  have  to 
record,  this  deserves  to  occupy  the  very 
highest  rank.  He  who  possesses  the  ability 
to  bring  himself  within  the  reach  of  the 
greatest  temptations,  and  the  virtue  to  with- 
stand them,  lacks  nothing  but  the  crown  of 
poverty  to  prove  him  to  be  of  the  genuine 
blood-royal  and  a  ruler  by  Divine  right. 

Without  affirming  that  Mr.  Banks  leaves 
political  life  for  a  position  in  which  he  can 
oe  more  useful,  we  may  with  propriety  say 
that  he  leaves  it  for  a  position  in  which  sucn 
talents  as  his  are  more  needed,  and  there- 
fore are  much  better  remunerated.  He  will 
be  the  local  or  resident  manager  of  the 
largest  railway  property  on  this  continent, 
representing  a  capital  of  more  than  thirty 
millions,  covering  a  territory  larger  than  the 
State  of  Connecticut,  or  even  than  many  of 
the  states  of  the  German  Confederation,  and 
furnishing  daily  employment  to  between 
three  and*  four  thousand  men.  For  the 
management  of  such  a  property  no  one  has 
too  much  capacity  or  character,  and  the  di- 
rection of  the  Illinois  Central  Railway  Com- 
pany has  never  exhibited  more  sagacity  and 
forecast,  and  they  certainly  were  never  in 
better  luck  than  when  they  enlisted  in  their 
service  the  proved  and  distinguished  admin- 
istrative talents  of  the  Oovemor  of  Massa- 
chusetts. 


HoLDiKO  UP  THB  Hand. — The  form  of  ad- 
roinistcrin;^  an  oath  in  the  French  courts  of  po- 
lice involves  the  holding  up  the  hand, — a  cos- 
loin  probably  to  be  traced,  together  with  other 
forms,  to  the  usages  of  the  old  fioman  law. 


The  man  to  be  sworn  listens  to  the  oath,  which 
an  officer  of  the  court  recites,  and  then  holding 
up  his  right  hand  exclaims,  Jejure! — Notes  amt 
Queries.  W.  C. 
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From  Once  a  Week. 
THE  DUST  IN  A  SUNBEAM. 
You  must  frequently  have  watched  the 
vlurliDg  cloud  of  dust  in  the  sunbeam  aslant 
a  somewhat  darkened  room;  and  perhaps 
were  a  little  stao^ered  at  this  sudden  revela- 
tion of  the  invisible  air  not  being  quite  so 
pure  as  you  had  imagined.  It  is  true  that 
unless  your  housemaid  ira  woman  of  stem 
conscientiousness,  the  mortal  enemy  of  spi- 
ders, implacable  on  the  subject  of  cleanliness 
—(a  housemiud,  in  short,  who  never  adver- 
tises in  the  *^  Times,"  but  is  a  tradition  of  the 
days  that  are  gone) — ^you  must  on  more  than 
one  occasion  have  found  a  layer  of  du^  col- 
lected on  your  books,  portfolio,  or  table,  dust 
Siled  up  in  the  corners  of  the  picture-frame, 
ust  covering  your  microscope  case,  dust 
gathering  in  the  carvings  of  the  pianoforte 
&gs,  dust  on  the  looking-glasses,  dust  on  the 
wmdows,  dust  everywhere.  And  this  you 
know  must  have  been  transported  by  the  at- 
mosphere. But  you  are  not  astonisherL  The 
atmosphere  is  an  energetic  Pickford.  It  car- 
lies  clouds  of  dust  on  every  highway,  and 
sweeps  the  sands  over  the  fields  and  hedges. 
Kav,  it  is  said  to  catch  up  (quantities  of  frogs, 
and  whirl  them  away  to  distant  spots,  where 
they  (all  like  hailstones  of  a  latter  growth. 
But  you  are  not  bound  to  believe  this.  Nor 
need  you  be  more  credulous  of  the  showers 
of  herrings  which  are  also  recorded.  There 
is  evidence  enough  of  the  transporting  power 
of  the  air,  without  falling  into  exaggerations. 
By  slow  deposits  from  the  air  the  temples  of 
Egypt,  Greece,  and  Bome  are  now  to  a  great 
extent  buried  below  the  surface;  and  you 
have  oflen  to  descend  a  flight  of  steps  to  get 
upon  the  ancient  soil. 

It  is  probable,  however,  that  while  you 
were  perfectly  familiar  with  the  idea  of  the 
atmosphere  canying  clouds  of  dust,  on  occa- 
sions, you  never  thought  of  the  atmosphere 
being  constantiy  loaded  with  dust,  which  is 
constantly  being  deposited,  and  constantly 
renewed.  This  sunbeam  has  made  the  fact 
visible.  It  has  lighted  up  the  tiny  cloud  of 
dust,  which  we  see  to  be  restiessly  whirling. 

Suppose  we  examine  this  dust,  and  see  of 
what  it  is  composed?    Restrain  vour  sur- 

Srise:  the  thing  is  perfecUy  feasible.  The 
ust  was  invisible  and  unsuspected  till  the 
revealing  sunbeam  made  us  aware  of  its  pres- 
ence; and  now  the  microscope,  which  deals 
with  the  invisible,  shall  reveal  its  nature. 
For,  in  consequence  of  the  united  labors  of 
hundreds  of  patient  workers,  we  can  now  dis- 
tinguinh  with  unerrinc  certainty  whether  a 
tiny  blood-stain  is  the  blood  of  man,  a  pig,  a 
bird,  a  frog,  or  a  fish ;  whether  a  single  frag- 
ment of  hair  is  the  hair  of  a  mole  or  of  a 
mouse,  of  a  ^rabbit,  or  of  a  cat,  of  a  Celt  or  of 
a  Saxon ;  whether  a  minute  fibre  is  of  cotton, 
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or  linen,  or  ralk ;  whether  a  particle  of  dost  10 
of  flint,  chalk,  or  brick;  and  we  do  this  witi^ 
the  same  precision  as  if  we  were  distingutsfain^ 
one  animal  from  another,  or  one  substance 
from  another.    If  the  characters  are  not  toA 
ficiently  marked  to  the  eye,  we  call  in  the  aid 
of  chemical  tests.     Equipped  thus  with   a 
knowledge  of  marks  by  which  to  distin^oiab 
the  separate  particles,  let  us  place  a  layer  of 
dust,  large  enough  to  cover  the  surface  of  a 
fourpenny  piece,  under  the  microecopey  and 
be^n  the  examination. 

The  composition  of  this  dust  will  always  be 
of  two  kinds— inoi^^anie  and  organic,  that  is 
to  say,  mineral  particles,  and  the  skeletons  of 
animalcules,  or  the  skeletons  and  se«ds  of 
plants.  The  mineral  particles  will  of  course 
depend  on  the  nature  of  the  soil,  and  position 
of  the  spot  whence  the  dust  was  derived.  It 
may  be  swept  in  from  the  gravel  walks  of  a 
garaen,  from  the  highroad,  or  Grom  the  busy 
street.  The  grinding  of  vehicles,  the  wear  of 
busy  feet,  the  disintegration  everywhere  goii^ 
on,  keeps  up  a  constant  supply  of  dust.  Hie 
smoke  of  a  chimney  and  factory,  steamship 
and  railwi^,  blackens  the  air  with  coal-dust. 
If  the  rocky  coast  is  not  a  great  way  off,  we 
shall  find  abundance  of  particles  of  silica,  with 
sharp  angles,  sometimes  transparent,  some- 
times yellow,  and  sometimes  black.  And 
this  silica  will  occasionally  be  in  so  fine  a 
powdered  condition  that  the  granules  will 
look  like  very  minute  eggs — ^for  which  indeed 
many  microscopists  have  nustaken  them.  In 
this  doubt„we  have  recourse  to  chemistry,  and 
its  tests  assure  us  that  we  have  ^lica,  not 
eggs,  before  us.  Besides  the  alica,  we  may 
see  chalk  in  great  abundance ;  and  if  near  a 
foundry,  we  shall  certainly  det<Krt  the  graiis 
of  oxide  of  iron  (rust),  and  not  a  littie  coal- 
dust 

Our  houses,  our  public  buildings,  and  oar 
pavements,  are^  silently  being  worn  away  by 
the  wind  and  weather,  and  the  particles  that 
are  thus  torn  ofi*  are  carried  into  the  dust- 
clouds  of  the  air,  to  settle  where  the  wind 
listeth  and  the  housemaid  ne<;lecteth.  The 
very  rocks  which  buttress  our  island  are  sub- 
ject to  incessant  waste  and  change.  Hie 
waters  wash  and  scrub  them,  the  air  cats  into 
them,  the  mollusc  and  the  polype  rasp  away 
their  substance ;  and  b^  this  silent,  but  inev- 
itable destruction,  dust  is  furnished.  Curious 
it  is  to  trace  the  history  of  a  single  particle. 
Ages  ago  it  was  rock.  The  impatient  waves 
wore  away  this  particle,  and  dashed  it  among 
a  heap  of  sand.  The  wind  caught  it  in  its 
sweeping  arms,  and  flung  it  on  a  pleasant  up- 
land. The  rain  dragged  it  from  the  ground, 
and  hurried  it  along  water-courses  to  the 
river.  The  river  bore  it  to  the  sea.  Fhxn 
the  sea-water  it  was  snatched  by  a  mollusc, 
and  used  in  the  building  of  his  shelL    The 
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moUosc  i?as  dredged  and  dissected ;  bis  shell 
flung  aside,  trampled  on,  poivdcred,  and  dis- 
persed by  the  wind,  which  has  brought  this 
particle  under  our  microscope,  serving  us  for 
a  text  on  which  to  preach  "  sermons  in  stones." 
Equally  curious  is  the  history  of  this  tiny 
particle  of  silk  thread.    A  silkworm  feeding 
tranquilly  under  the  burning  sun  of  India 
converts  some  of  its  digested  plant-food  into  a 
cocoon  of  silk,  in  which  it  comfortably  houses 
itself  for  a  prolonged  siesta.    The  silk  is  un- 
wound, is  carried  to  £n^lan4  or  France,  is 
there  woven  into  a  beautiful  fabric,  and  after 
passing  through  many  hands,  enriching  all,  it 
forms  part  of  the  dress  of  some  lovely  woman, 
or  the  neck-tie  of  some  gentlemanly  scoun- 
drel.   Contact  with  a  rougn  world,  or  a  stiff 
shirt-collar,  rubs  off  a  minute  fibre ;  the  wind 
carries  it  away ;  and,  after  more  wanderings 
than  Ulysses,  it  comes  to  the  stage  of  our 
microscope.      Beside  it  is  a  cotton-thread, 
brilliant  in  color,  of  which  a  similar  history 
might  be  told ;  and  perhaps,  also,  there  wiU 
be  the  hsur  of  a  dog,  or  of  a  plant ;  a  fibre  of 
wood,  or  the  scale  of  a  human  epidermis ;  the 
fragment  of  an  insect's  claw,  or  the  shell  of 
an  animalcule.    Very  probably  we  shall  find 
the  spore  of  some  plant  which  only  awaits  a 
proper  resting-place,  with  the  necessary  damp, 
to  develop  into  a  plant.    You  must  not  ex- 

Scct  to  find  all  these  things  in  one  pinch  of 
ust ;  but  you  may  find  them  all,  if  you  ex- 
amine dust  from  various  places. 

There  is  one  thing  wnich  will  perhaps  *be 
found  in  every  place,  and  in  evgy  pinch 
of  dust,  and  you  will  be  not  a  little  surprised 
to  learn  what  that  is.  It  is  starch,  l^o  ob- 
ject is  more  familiar  to  the  microscopist  than 
the  grain  of  starch.  It  b  someUmes  oval, 
sometimes  spherical,  and  varies  in  size.  The 
addition  of  a  little  iodine  gives  it  a  blue  color, 
which  disappears  under  the  influence  of  light 
There  seems  to  be  no  difference  between  the 
starch  grains  found  in  the  dust  of  Egytian 
tombs  and  Roman  temples,  and  that  found  in 
the  breakfast-parlor  en  to-dap^.  The^  both 
respond  to  chemical  and  physical  tests  in  the 
same  wav. 

But  there  is  one  curious  fact  which  has 
been  observed  by  M.  Fouchet  of  Bouen, 
namely,  that  in  examining  the  dust  of  many 
centuries  he  has  sometimes  found  tlie  starch 
grains  of  a  clear  blue  color ;  and  he  asks 
whether  this  may  not  be  due  to  the  action  of 
idoine  in  the  air,  traces  of  which  M.  Chatin 
says  always  exist  in  the  air.  The  objection 
to  this  explanation  is,  that  if  iodine  is  always 
present  in  sufficient  quantities  to  color  starch, 
the  grains  of  starch  should  oft^en  be  colored, 
whereas  no  one  but  M.  Pouchet  has  observed 
colored  grains,  and  he  but  rarely. 

M.  Pouchet  tells  us  that,  amazed  at  the 
abundance  of  starch  grains  which  he  found 
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in  dust,  he  set  about  examining  the  dust  of 
all  ages  and  all  kinds  of  localities  —  the  mon- 
uments and  buildings  of  great  cities,  the 
tombs  of  Egyptian  monarchs,  the  palaces  of 
the  age  <^  Pharaoh ;  nay,  he  even  examined 
some  dust  which  had  penetrated  the  skuUs 
of  embalmed  animills.  In  all  these  places 
starch  was  fimnd.  But  a  moment's  reflection 
dispels  the  marvellousness  of  this  fact  Starch 
must  necessarily  abound,  because  the  wheat, 
barley,  rice,  potatoes,  etc.,  which  form  every 
where  the  staple  of  man's  food,  are  Abundant 
in  starch ;  the  fiprains  are  rubbed  off,  and  scat- 
tered by  the  winds  in  all  directions. 

So  widely  are  these  grains  distributed  that 
a  careful  examination  of  our  clothes  always 
detects  them.  Nay,  they  are  constantly  found 
on  our  hands,  though  unsuspected  until  their 
presence  on  the  glass  slide  under  the  micro- 
scope  calls  attention  to  them.  It  is  only  nec- 
essary to  take  a  clean  glass  slide,  and  press 
a  mdstened  finger  gently  on  its  surface,  to 
bring  several  starch  grains  into  view.  Nay, 
this  wiU  be  the  case  after  repeated  washing 
of  the  hands;  but  if  you  wash  your  hands  in 
a  concentrated  solution  of  potash,  no  grains 
will  then  be  found  on  pressing  the  moistened 
finger  on  the  glass.  Tnis  persistent  presence 
of  starch  on  our  hands  is  not  astonishing  when 
we  consider  the  enormous  amount  of  starch 
which  must  be  rubbed  from  our  food,  and  our 
linen,  every  instant  of  the  day ;  and  when 
wo  consider,  on  the  one  hand,  the  specific 
lightness  of  these  grains,  which  enables  them 
to  be  so  easily  transported  by  the  air,  and,  on 
the  other  hand  the  powerful  resistance  they 
offer  to  all  the  ordinary  causes  of  destruction, 
one  may  safely  affirm  that  in  every  town  or 
village  a  cloud  of  starch  is  always  in  the  air. 

And  hereby  hangs  a  tale.  Starch  is  a  veg- 
etable substance,  and,  until  a  very  few  years 
ago,  it  was  believed  to  have  no  existence  in 
the  animal  tissues.  But  the  great  pathologist 
Virchow  discovered  that  in  various  tissues 
a  substance  closely  resembling  starch  was 
formed,  which  he  considered  to  oe  a  morbid 
product  The  discovery  made  a  great  sensa- 
Uon,  and  many  were  the  ingenious  theories 
started  to  account  for  the  fisMSt  At  last  it 
came  to  be  maintained  that  starch  was  a  nor- 
mal constituent  of  animal  tissues ;  and  there 
is  no  doubt  that  investigators  might  easily 
find  starch  in  every  bit  of  tissue  they  handled, 
since  their  fingers,  as~  we  have  seen,  are 
plentifully  covered  with  srains.  If,  however, 
I^roper  precautions  be  taken  not  to  touch  the 
tissue  with  the  fingers,  nor  the  class' slide  on 
which  it  is  placed,  no  starch  will  be  found. 
It  is  because  of  the  starch-clouds  in  our  at- 
mosphere that  grains  are  found  on  our  per- 
sons  and  on  almost  every  microscopical  pre- 
paration. 

But  are  the  starch-cloads  all  that  the  son* 
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beam  reveals  ?    By  no  means.    Some  ani- 
mals will  be  found  there ;  not  always,  indeed, 
nor  very  numerously,  but  enough  to  create 
astonishment    And  these  animals  are  not 
insects  disporting  themselves,  they  are  either 
dead  or  in  a  state  of  suspended  animation. 
A  few  skeletons  of  the  infusoria,  scales  of  the 
wings  of  moths  and  butterflies,  and  fragments 
of  insect-armor,  may  be  reckoned  as  so  much 
dust ;  but  there  is  also  dust  that  is  alive,  or 
capable  of  living.    You  want  to  know  what 
that  dust'  b  V    It  is  always  to  be  found  in  dry 
gutters  on  the  housetops,  or  in  dry  moss 
growing  on  an  old  wall ;  and  Spallanzani, 
the  admirable  naturalist  to  whom  we  owe  so 
much,  amazed  the  world  with  announcing 
what  old  Lecuwenhoek  had  before  announced, 
namely,  that  these  grains  of  dust,  when  mois- 
tened,   suddenly    exhibited    themselves    as 
highly-organized  little  animals— the  Rotifers 
Tardigradcs.    Water  is  necessaiy  to  their 
activity.    Wien  the  gutter  is  dried  up,  they 
roll  themselves  into  balls,  and  patiently  await 
the  next  shower.    If,  in  this  dried  condition 
the  wind  sweeps  them  away  with  much  other 
dust,  they  are  quite  contented ;  let  them  be 
blown  into  a  pond,  they. will  suddenly  revive 
to  energetic  life;  lot  them  be  blown  into 
dusty  corners,  and  they  will  patiently  await 
better  times.    It  may  happen  that  the  wind 
will  sweep  them  into  your  study,  and  there 
they  will  settle  on  the  gilt  edges  of  Rollings 
Ancient    History,  or    some    other    classical 
work  which  evert/  gentleman's  library  should 
be   without;  and    in  this  position   it  has  a 
fair  chance  of  remaining  undisturbed  through- 
out the  long  years  of  your  active  career. 
But  you  die.     Your  widow  has  probably  but 
an  imperfect  provision,  and  a  very  imperfect 
8}'mpathy  with  RoUin  and  Co. ;  vour  books 
are  sold  by  auction ;  the  dust  is  shaken  from 
them,  and  is  blown  into  the  street — from  the 
street  into  the  gutter,  or  the  river,  and  there 
the  dried  Rotifers  suddenly  revive,  to  fight, 
feed,  and  propagate  as  of  old.    It  is  said  tliat 
the  Rotifer  may  be  dried  and  revived  fifteen 
times  in  succession.    And  if  this  be  so,  you 
may  imagine  what  a  history  would  be  that 
of  a  single  Rotifer  under  a  fortunate  juncture 
of  circumstances.    It  might  have  seen  life  in 
a  gutter  at  Memphis,  or  a  pond  at  Thebes ; 
been  blown  as  dust  to  Carthage,  and  carried 
as  dust  to  Rome ;  from  thence  to  Constantino- 
ple ;  and,  after  being  shaken  from  the  robe 
of  Theodora,  or  the  code   of  Justinian,  it 
might  have  accompanied  the   Crusaders  to 
Jerusalem ;  from  which  place  Mrs.  B.,  after 
a  two  months'  Eastern  scamper,  might  have 
brouglit  it  back  to  Ix)ndon,  where  a  chance 
breeze  wafted  it  into  the  room  which  the  very 
sunbeam  I  am  discoursing  about  illuminates. 
From   Memphis  to  my  microscope,  what  a 
course !    And  during  this  adventurous  course 


our  Rotifer  has  fourteen  times  shaken  off*  t&e 
cerements  of  death.    Dead.    Not  he : 

I've  not  been  dead  at  all,  says  Jack  Bobiosoii. 

Such  are  some  of  the  things  foond  in  the 
dust  of  a  sunbeam,  and  yon  will  probably 
have  been  too  much  astonished  at  some  of  the 
&cts  to  have  made  the  reflection  that  among 
all  these  objects  not  a  single  egg  has  been 
named.  A  tew  spores  of  plants  are,  indeed, 
frequently  found.  Knowing  that  manr  plants 
are  fertihzed  by  the  agency  of  the  wind,  one 
expects  to  find  pollen  grains  abundant.  In- 
deed, when  we  consider  bow  rapidly  bread, 
cheese,  jam,  ink,  and  the  very  walls  of  the 
room,  if  damp,  are  covered  with  mouldy  which 
is  a  plant ;  when  we  consider  bow  impossible 
it  is  to  keep  decaying  organic  substance  free 
from  plants  and  animalcules,  which  start  into 
existence  as  by  magic,  and  in  millions,  we 
have  no  difliculty  in  accepting  the  hypotbesb 
of  an  universal  diflfusion  of  germs^-cggs  or 
seeds — through  the  atmosphere.  No  matter 
where  you  place  organic  substance  in  decay, 
if  the  air  in  never  so  small  a  quantity  can  get 
at  it,  mould  and  animalcules  will  be  produced. 
Close  it  in  a  phial,  seal  the  cork  down,  take 
every  precaution  against  admitting  more  air 
than  is  contained  between  the  cork  and  the 
surface  of  the  water ;  and  although  you  may 
have  ascertained  that  no  plants  or  animat 
cules,  no  seeds,  or  eggs,  were  present  when 
you  corked  the  bottle,  m  the  course  of  a  little 
while,  say  three  weeks,  on  opening  the  bodle 
you  willjind  it  abundantly  peopled. 

To  explain  this,  and  numerous  other  ^icts, 
the  hypothesis  of  an  universal  diffusion  of 
germs  through  the  air  has  been  adopted ;  and 
the  known  fecundity  of  plants  and  am'mal- 
cules  stiflices  to  warrant  the  belief  that  millions 
of  millions  of  germs  may  be  constandy  fleet- 
ing through  the  air.  Ehrcnberg  compotes 
the  rate  of  possible  increase  of  a,  single  infb- 
sory,  Paramecium^  at  two  hundred  and  sixty- 
eiglit  millions  a  month.  And  it  is  calculated 
that  the  plant  named  Bovista  girfantcum  will 

C reduce  four  thousand  million  of  cells  in  one 
our.  As  the  mould  plants  are  single  ceOs, 
and  as  they  multiply  by  spontaneous  divisioo, 
the  rapidity  with  which  they  multiply  is  in- 
calculable. 

From  all  this  yon  see  how  naturally  the 
idea  of  universal  diffusion  of  germs  has  be- 
come an  accepted  fact.  If  it  ts  a  fact,  we 
must  feel  not  a  little  astonished  at  finding  the 
dust  we  examine  so  very  abundant  in  staieh, 
coal,  silica,  chalk,  rust,  hair,  scales,  and  ewck 
live  animals,  and  so  strangely  deficient  in 
this  germ-dust!  The  germs  are  said  to  be 
evcr}*where ;  millions  upon  millions  must  be 
!  diffused  through  the  air ;  every  inch  of  surfiu>e 
must  be  crowded  with  them.  Do  wc  fSnd 
them  V  We  find  occasional  pollen  grains  and 
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seeds.  But  we  find  no  animalcule  eggs,  and 
no  animals,  except  the  Botifers  and  Tardig- 
rades.  We  find  almost  every  thing  but  egffs. 
"  Oh  I "  yon  will  perhaps  remark,  "  that  is  by 
no  means  surprismg ;  if  they  are  diffused  in 
such  enormous  quantities  through  the  air,  it 
stands  to  reason  that  they  must  be  excessively 
minute,  otherwise  they  would  darken  the  air; 
and  if  they  are  excessively  minute,  they  es- 
cape your  detective  microscope — ^that's  alL" 
Your  remark  has  great  plausibility ;  indeed,  it 
would  have  overwhelmmg  force,  were  there 
not  one  fatal  objection  to  the  assumption  on 
which  it  proceeds.  If  the  eggs  of  animalcules 
toere  so  excessively  minute,  as  you  imagine 
them  to  be,  there  would  be  no  chnnce  of  our 
det-ecting  them.  But  it  happens  that  the  size 
of  the  eggs  of  those  animalcules  which  are 
known  ^id  of  many  we  are  utterly  igno- 
rant) is,  comparatively  speaking,  considerable ; 
at  any  rate,  the  eggs,  both  from  size  and  as- 
pect, are  perfectly  recognizable  inside  the  an- 
imalcule ;  and  if  we  can  distinguish  these  eggs 
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when  the  parent  is  before  us,  or  when  we 
have  crushed  them  out  of  her  body,  it  will  be 
difiicult  to  suppose  that  we  could  not  distin- 
guish them  amons:  the  other  objects  in  a  pinch 
of  dust,  when  a  drop  of  water  has  been  add- 
ed. 

It  will  be  seen  from  these  remarks  that  I  do 
not  believe  in  the  hypothesis  of  universal  dif- 
fusion of  germs  through  the  air.  I  believe 
that  almost  all  the  eggs  of  animalcules  are 
too  easily  destroyed  to  resist  desiccation ;  and 
that  in  the  air  they  would  become  dust  and 
cease  to  be  eggs.  At  any  rate  wo  find  no 
trace  of  eggs  in  the  air. 

The  dust  which  our  sunbeam  has  lighted 
up  is  a  various  and  varying  cloud  of  inorgan- 
ic and  organic  matters — a  symbol  of  the  wear 
and  tear  of  life — a  token  of  the  incessant  silent 
destruction  to  which  the  hardest  or  the  most 
fragile  substances  are  exposed.  The  sun- 
beam has  not  only  lighted  up  that  but  many 
other  obscurities,  and  shown  us  in  what  a 
world  of  mystery  we  move.  L. 


Fairx  AIDS  AVD  ALBWiy£S.^These  singnlar 
terms  are  used  in  the  trade  for  certain  kinds  of 
dried  fish.  Fairmaids  are  explained  by  Ualli- 
well  as  dried  pilchards,  and  tho  term  is  probably 
a  corruption  of  the  Spanish  famado,  a  smoked 
herring.  We  might  thus  expect  aUwives  to  be  a 
corruption  of  tho  corresponding  name  in  Span- 
ish ;  and  the  query  I  would  propose  is,  What  is 
tho  real  technical  signification  of  the  words  in 
question  t  and  what  is  the  Spanish  or  Portuguese 
designation  of  alowives  ?  H.  W. 

[We  cannot  suggest  any  Spanish  or  Portu- 
guese equivalent  for  the  term  "  alewives ; "  but 
perhaps  our  correspondent  will  like  to  see  an 
Amcncan  explanation,  as  given  by  J.  R.  Bart- 
lett  in  his  valuable  and  interesting  'Dictionary  of 
Americanisms,  The  "  alewife/*  according  to  this 
riter,  is  **  a  fish  of  the  herring  kind,  abounding 
Ui  the  waters  of  New  England"  {Alosa  vemaliSf 
Storer).  Mr.  Bartlett  is  disposed  to  derive  *'  ale- 
wife  "  from  the  Indian  aloo/,    **  The  name,"  he 

says,  "  appears  to  be  an  Indian  one In 

former  times  the  Indians  made  use  of  these  fish 
to  manure  their  lands.  Mr.  Winthrop  says, 
•*  Where  the  ground  is  bf\d  or  worn  out,  they  put 
two  or  three  of  the  fishes  called  cdoqfes  under  or 
adjacent  to  each  corn-hill."  ( See  a  paper  on  the 
Vie  ofMaiz,  Phil.  Trans.,  1678.)  We  think  the 
Portngaese  term  applied  to  a  smoked  herring 
would  be  defumado  and  the  Spanish  akumadeo. 
But  perhaps  our  correspondent  has  met  with 
Jkmado  in  the  sense  he  inoicates.  Under  '*  Har- 
engs,"  in  the  Index  to  Buffon,  mention  is  made 
of  the  herring  fumela  (*'  le  hareng  ftuneia**), 
Ctoi/umela  be  the  etymology  which  has  occurred 
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to  our  conespondent's  mind  1] — Notes  and  Que* 
riea. 


Spiritiko  Awat. — This  practice  appears  to 
have  prevailed  even  after  the  act  for  its  suppres- 
sion was  passed.  The  Beauties  of  England  ( Oxon. 
f».  300^,  quotes  an  anecdote  on  the  subject,  to  il- 
ustrato  the  integrity  and  good  talents  of  Sir 
John  Holt  as  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  tho  Courc 
of  King's  Bench,  to  which  ho  was  appointed  in 
the  first  year  of  Willinm  III.  :— 

"  There  happened  in  his  time  a  riot  occasioned 
bv  the  practice  of  decoying  young  persons  to  the 
piantauons,  who  were  confined  at  a  house  in 
Holbom  [Query  which,  and  to  whom  did  it  be- 
long ?]  till  they  could  be  shipped  off*.  Notice  of 
the  riot  being  sent  to  Whitehall,  a  party  of  mil- 
itary were  oraered  out,  but  bcforo  tney  marched 
an  officer  was  sent  to  the  chief  justice  to  desire 
him  to  send  some  of  his  people  with  tho  soldiers. 
Holt  asked  the  officer  what  he  intended  to  do 
if  the  mob  refused  to  disperse?  '  My  lord  (re- 
plied he)  we  have  orders  to  fire  on  them.*  '  Have 
you  so?  (said  Holt;)  then  observe  what  I  say: 
if  one  man  is  killed  I  will  take  care  that  you 
and  every  soldier  of  your  party  sliall  be  hanged. 
Sir,  acquaint  those  who  sent  you,  tliat  no  officer 
of  mine  shall  attend  soldiers ;  and  let  them  know 
likewise,  that  the  laws  of  this  land  ;u-o  not  to  be 
executed  by  the  sword.  These  things  belong  to 
the  civil  power,  and  yon  have  nothing  to  do  with 
them.'  So  saying  he  dismissed  the  officer,  pro- 
ceeded to  the  spot  with  his  tipstaves,  and  pre- 
vailed on  the  populace  to  disperse,  on  a  promise 
that  justice* should  be  done,  and  Uie  abuse  rcmr 
edied."^i\^ofes  and  Queries,  S.  M.  S. 
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From  Chambeni*s  Journal. 
THE  MAUSOLEUM  MARBLES. 

England  seems  destined  to  become  the 
depository  of  the  relics  of  the  grandeur  of 
the  departed  empires  of  the  vorld.  Already 
excecdiDgly  rich  in  the  possession  of  the  art- 
istic fflones  of  Egypt,  Assyria,  Greece,  Rome, 
XanUius,  and  Carthage,  our  national  mu- 
seum could  boast  a  finer  collection  of  anti- 
quities than  the  rest  of  Europe  combined. 
The  labors  of  Elgin,  Fellowes,  Davis,  and 
Layard  have  now  been  crowned  by  Mr.  New- 
ton, who  has  succeeded  in  bringing  safe  to 
London  the  invaluable  remains  of  that  fa- 
mous wonder  of  the  world  which  lived  but  in 
a  name,  that  celebrated  embodiment  of  a 
wife's  love  and  a  queen's  pnd6,  the  Mauso- 
leum of  Ualicamassus,  which,  after  an  exist- 
ence of  centuries,  had  succumbed  to  some 
unknown  power,  and  apparently  ''left  not  a 
rack  behind." 

Before  entering  upon  a  rehearsal  of  the 
results  of  the  successful  excavations  at  Bu- 
drum,  by  which  these  treasures  of  ancient  art 
have  been  acquired,  a  brief  history  of  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  the  Mausoleum  origin- 
ated may  not  prove  unint^esting. 

Caria,  a  Dorian  colony  on  the  south  eoMi 
of  Asia  Minor,  after  succumbing  to  Croesus 
the  Lydian,  became,  on  his  defeat  by  Cyrus 
the  Great,  a  dependency  of  the  Persian  em- 
pire, although  still  governed  by  its  own  laws, 
and  ruled  bv  its  native  princes.  When  Mau- 
solus,  the  eldest  son  of  Uecatomus,  ascended 
the  throne,  Sparta,  Athens,  and  Thebes  were 
contending  for  predominance  in  Greece,  and 
preparing  the  way  for  Macedonian  suprem- 
acy; Persia  was  struggling  with  revolted 
Egypt,  and  youthful  Rome  resisting  the  as- 
saults of  Volscians,  Etruscans,  and  Gauls. 
Comparatively  free  from  the  disturbing  in- 
fluences of  war,  the  kingdoms  and  republics 
of  Asia  Minor  grew  in  wealth  and  impor- 
tance. The  new  monarch  of  Caria  was  am- 
bitious of  founding  a  powerful  maritime  state. 
In  person,  tall  and  handsome,  Mausolus  was 
as  daring  in  battle  as  he  was  astute  in  his 

eflicv,  and  unscrupulous  in  carrying  it  out. 
e  forced  the  Lyoians  to  pay  mm  tribute, 
conquered  a  portion  of  Ionia,  and  compelled 
Rhodes  to  acknowledge  his  superior  power. 
He  took  part  in  the  conspiracy  of  the  satraps 
against  Artaxerxes,  and  assisted  the  enemies 
of  Athens  in  the  Social  War  with  equal  im- 
punity. 

Mylasa,  an  inland  city,  was  the  capital  of 

the  kingdom;  but  struck  with  the  natural 

advantages  possessed  by  the  birthplace  of 

Herodotus,  Mausolus  transferre(|  the  seat  of 

^government  to  Halicamassus,  and  concen- 

.tratcd  all  his  energies  upon  making  it  wor- 

ithy  its  destiny.    He  rebuilt  Uie  half-ruined 

icity,  crowned  the  surrounding  heights  with 


defences,  and  rendered  the  harbor  saCb 
commodious.  The  latter  was  in  the  diaM 
of  a  horseshoe ;  from  the  water's  edge,  tW 
town  rose  in  terraces,  presenting  the  appeal^ 
aace  of  a  vast  amphitheatre  flanked  by  toL- 
canio  hills,  from  which  the  walls  detoeaded 
to  the  tea.  Upon  a  rocky  emineiice  stood 
the  aaa^ificent  palace  of  the  king,  coi 
log  a  view  of  the  forum,  haven,  and  the 
tire  circuit  of  fortifications. 

In  this  palace,  in  the  year  353,  afte 
prosperous  reign  of  twenty-four  years, 
solus  died,  and  Artemesia,  hb  sister-wifi^ 
reigaed  in  his  stead.  Her  first  care  was  to 
celebrate  the  obsequies  of  her  husband  with 
great  eeieauHttes  and  solemnities.  Poatieai 
^nd  rhetorical  contests  took  place,  in  wUdi 
Theodeetes  obtayied  the  crown  fbr  hia  txa- 
gedy  ef  MauBohi$f  ivnd  TheopompuB  carded 
off  the  oratorical  prize  from  his  great  maater 
Isoerates.  Savins  buried  Mausolus,  Axta- 
meaia  xesolved  to  honor  his  memory  by  dia 
erection  of  a  moaiunent  such  aa  tho  vodd 
had  never  seen. 

Pythius— -probably  the  architect  of  tfaa 
Temple  of  Minerva  at  Priene— seems  to  baTa 
been  the  artist  selected  to  carry  out  tha 
queen's  design,  assisted  by  Scopas  the  re- 
puted sculptor  of  the  Venus  of  Milo-— B17- 
ajEJB,  Timotheus,  and  Leochares,  whose  coka- 
sal  statue  of  Mars  stood  in  the  Hallicamawiin 
temple  of  that  deity.  Artemisia  did  not  aae 
the  completion  of  her  husband's  monmnenty 
for  she  surrived  him  but  two  years*  Her 
successor,,  apparently,  did  not  care  to  pro- 
ceed with  it,  as  we  are  assured  that  the  ait- 
ists  finished  their  stupendous  work  oot  of 
love,  looking  upon  its  completion  as  necei- 
sarjr  for  their  own  fame  and  the  honor  of 
their  art. 

Nearly  four  hundred  years  aftenraxds, 
Pliny  saw  it  in  all  its  glory.  According  to 
him,  the  circumference  of  the  building  waa 
411  feet ;  its  breadth  from  north  to  aorai»  63 
feet;  ita  height,  25  cubits.  It  was  oiaa- 
mented  with  six-and-thirty  columns.  Abova 
the  pteron  (colonnaded  stood  a  pyramid  ami 
in  height  to  the  lower  building,  and  Ibrmeaof 
twenty-four  steps,  gradually  tapering  towards 
the  summit,  which  was  crowned  bv  a  diariot 
and  four  horses,  executed  by  Pjrtniua,  ank* 
ing  the  total  height  x)f  the  work  no  len  than 
140  feet.  This  gigantic  monumental  tomb 
waa  so  solidly  constructed,  as  to  defy  lor 
centuries  the  destroying  hand  of  timcu  1^ 
truvius  speaks  of  it  as  one  of  the  manala  of 
the  world ;  Martial  alludes  to  ita  paerikr 
construction ;  Lucian  extols  the  hwi¥f  of 
the  marble,  and  the  life  with  whieh  tiM 
sculptors  had  endued  it.  In  the  seooadeaa> 
tury,  Pausanias  declares  how  greatly  tha  Ba* 
mans  admired  it ;  in  the  fourA,  it  la  •ea* 
tioned  by  Gregory,  bi^op  of  NaiiaiifQa}  ia 
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the  tenth,  Constantinus  Porphyrogennetus 
speaks  of  it  as  still  exciting  inronder  and  laud- 
ation; and  in  the  twelfm  century,  Eusta^ 
thius  declares  emphatically,  "  It  ivas  and  is 
a  marvel."  The  precise  period  at  which  the 
Mausoleum  fell  into  niin  is  uncertain.  The 
prohability  is,  that  some  time  in  the  two 
hundred  years  after  Eustathius,  it  was  over- 
thrown by  one  of  those  violent  earthquakes 
prevalent  in  Asia  Minor,  although  the  Hali- 
camassian  peninsula  had  for  two  thousand 
years  enjoyed  an  immunity  from  the  dread- 
ful visitations  which  made  such  havoc  among 
its  neighbors. 

After  the  downfall  of  the  Boman  empire, 
misfortune  after  misfortune  befell  the  once 
proud  city  of  the  waters,  until  its  very  name 
was  forgotten,  and  its  site  occupied  by  a 
small  vmage  called  Mesy,  depending  on  the 
mercy  of  the  pirates  roving  the  neignboring 
sea.  When  tne  Knights  of  St.  John  of  Je- 
rusalem retreated  to  Rhodes  in  the  year 
1404,  they  were  struck  with  the  military  ad- 
Tantagcs  of  the  place,  and  took  possession 
of  it,  and,  under  the  directions  of  their  Great 
Bailli,  Henry  Schlegelholt,  they  constructed 
a  citadel  or  castle  out  of  the  ruins  around 
tiiem.  In  1472,  the  Dalmatian  Cepio  who 
accompanied  the  Venetian  expedition  under 
Fietro  Mocenigo,  discerned  the  remains  of 
the  tomb  of  the  Carian  king.  Eight  years 
afterwards,  the  castle  was  repaired  at  their 
expense  $  but  the  threatened  attack  of  Sul- 
tan Solyman  in  1522  on  the  stronghold  of 
the  order,  was  the  signal  for  the  utter  de- 
struction of  the  Mausoleum.  Sensible  that 
it  was  a  struggle  for  life  or  death,  and  well 
aware  of  the  importance  of  the  position,  a 
detachment  of  knights  repaired  to  Mesy  to 
place  it  in  a  state  of  defence.  Finding  no 
oetter  stones  for  buminff  lime  than  some 
marble  steps  rising  in  a  field  near  the  har- 
bor, they  broke  them  up.  In  searching  for 
more,  they  discovered  tnat  the  building  ex- 
tended wider  and  deeper,  and  drew  from  it 
not  only  stones  for  the  kiln,  but  sufficient 
for  buildiDg  their  fortifications.  Having  un- 
covered the  greater  portion  of  the  ecufice, 
they  one  afternoon  iiit  upon  an  opening, 
down  which  they  scrambled  till  they  found 
themselves  in  a  beautiful  hall,  decorated  with 
marble  columns,  with  capitals,  bases,  archi- 
traves, cornices,  and  fhezes  in  bas-reliefl 
The  interstices  between  the  columns  were 
cased  with  veneers  of  various-colored  mar- 
bles— a  Carian  invention  during  the  rei^ 
of  Mausobis— ornamented  in  harmony  with 
the  other  ^arts  of  the  hall,  the  wuls  bdng. 
covered  "wath  historical  sculptures.  After 
these  artistic  treasures  had  oeen  duly  ad- 
mired, they  shared  the  fate  of  the  marble 
steps.    Another  entrance  was  then  discov- 
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ered  leading  through  an  a&te-chamber  into 
a  noble  apartment,  in  which  stood  a  sar- 
cophagus with  its  white  marble  vase.  For 
want  of  time  they  did  not  stay  to  uncover  it, 
but  returned  for  that  purpose  next  morning, 
when  they  found  the  place  strewed  wiUi 
pieces  of  golden  cloth  and  fragments  of  or- 
naments. Some  of  the  corsairs  ever  hover- 
ing round  the  place  had  been  before  them, 
and  carried  off  ever}'  thing  of  value.  Thus 
the  shrine  immortalized  by  the  love  and 
pride  of  Artemisia  was  desecrated  by  the 
petty  robbers  of  the  isles,  and  the  regal 
relics  of  the  Carian  dynasty  scattered  to  Use 
winds,  after  remaining  undisturbed  for  eigh- 
teen centuries. 

Solymon  expelled  the  Knights  of  St  John  * 
from  Khodes,  and  finally  from  Asia  alto- 
gether. The  Turks  built  Budrum  on  the 
remains  of  the  Carian  city ;  the  sea  cast  its 
sands  on  the  shore ;  and  the  rain  vrashed 
down  th^  earth  from  the  hills,  obliterating 
one  by  one  the  ancient  landmarks,  till  the 
very  site  of  the  Mausoleum  was  a  subject  of 
mystery  and  dispute. 

Thevenot,  who  visited  Budrum  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  seventeenth  century,  noticed  some 
lions'  heads  and  sculptured  marble  slabs  in- 
serted in  the  walls  of  the  citadel,  of  which 
Dalton,  a  hundred  years  later,  made  draw- 
ings. They  also  attracted  the  attention  of 
Gouffier,  Moult,  Beaufort,  Von  Osten,  and 
Hamilton,  but  the  jealous  fears  of  the  Turks 
seldom  allowed  any  traveller  to  enter  the  in- 
terior of  the  castle.  The  Prussian  professor, 
Ross,  after  seeing  them  in  1844,  solicited 
his  government  to  obtain  possession  of  the 
slabs,  as  undoubted  relics  of  the  tomb  of 
Mausolus;  but  our  own  archseologists  had 
antici|>ated  him,  and  by  their  representa- 
tions, induced  Lord  Palmerston  to  forward 
such  instructions  to  Sir  Stratford  Canning, 
that  that  ambassador  procured  a  firman  firom 
the  porte  authorizing  the  removal  of  the  bas- 
reliefs,  which  were  accordingly  deposited  in 
the  British  Museum  in  1846,  together  with 
a  cast  firom  a  similar  slab  discovered  by  Ma- 
dame Schafihausen,  in  the  pavilion  m  the 
Villi  Negroni,  Genoa.  The  interest  excited 
by  these  marbles  revived  the  question  as  to 
the  position  of  the  Mausoleum.  Boss  was 
of  opinion  that  it  stood  on  a  platform  just 
nortn  of  the  harbor,  between  the  two  hills 
once  crowned  by  the  ancient  citadds ;  while 
Captain  Spratt,  after  a  careful  examination 
of  the  neijB^hborhood,  decided  in  favor  of  a 
lower  position,  due  north  firo»  the  oastle, 
and  east  of  the  harbor.  Neither  of  these 
sites  was  exactly  reconcileUe  with  the  ac- 
counts of  Pliny  and  Vitruvius ;  and  Mr. 
Charles  Newton— who  had  never  visited 
Budrum    Hinging  to  their  Teiacit3r»r^eeted 
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the  decisions  both  of  Boss  and  Spratt,  and 
in  a  paper  in  the  Classical  Museum  for  1848, 
fixed  upon  a  spot  the  surroundings  of  which 
had  been  so  filled  up  by  alluvial  deposits 
that  no  traces  of  a  terrace  or  platform  were 
discernible.  So  the  matter  rested  until  1856, 
when  Mr.  Newton  was  appointed  yice-con- 
sul  at  Mitylene,  and  authorized  to  carry  out 
excavations  on  a  large  scale  at  Bucbrum, 
three  of  her  majesty's  shij)s  being  placed  at 
his  service,  and  every  facility  afforded  him 
for  bringing  his  labors  to  a  successful  issue. 
The  first  results  of  Mr.  Newton's  opera- 
tions were  interesting,  although  not  bearing 
upon  their  grand  object ;  they  consisted  of 
an  immense  number  of  terracota  figures  and 
red  unglazed  Roman  lamps,  apparently  as- 
sorted as  for  sale,  a  blocK.  of  stone  with  a 
dedicatory  inscription  to  Demeter  and  Per- 
sephone, a  nearly  perfect  mosaic  pavement 
of  Roman  and  Grecian  tiles,  and  the  torso 
of  a  life-size  statue  of  a  dancing  eirl  in  rapid 
motion,  more  remarkable  for  boldness  than 
grace,  resembling  the  figures  on  the  Harpa- 
ffian  monument  among  the  Xanthian  mar- 
bles.   Prevented  by  the  covetousness  of  the 
Turkish  proprietors  from  proceeding  with 
the  excavation  of  Ross'  platform,  Mr.  New- 
ton turned  his  attention  to  another  quarter, 
and  after  two  days'  digging  discovered,  on 
the  very  spot  pointed  out  by  him  ten  years 
before,  portions  of  a  firieze,  a  number  of 
architectural  ornaments,  the  forepart  of  a 
horse,  and  part  of  a  colossal  lion,  exactly 
like  those  taken  from  the  castle  walls.  There 
could  be  little  doubt  that  the  long  lost  site 
was  found,  and  proceeding  with  the  work,  he 
came  upon  pieces  of  Ionic  columns,  and  the 
body  of  a  colossal  sitting  figure.    Close  to 
this  lay  the  remains  of  an  equestrian  statue, 
a  noble  specimen  of  Greek  colossal  sculpture. 
The  horse  is  rearing.    Its  treatment  exhib- 
its great  anatomical  knowledge ;  the  lower 
portion  only  of  the  rider's  body  is  preserved ; 
ne  is  clad  in  Persian  trousers ;  the  hand  with 
which  he  pulls  back  the  animal  is  coarse, 
distinct,  and  bony,  with  every  vein  marked. 
The  body  of  a  do^  in  high  relief,  and  vari- 
ous fragments  of  lions,  were  the  next  acqui- 
sitions ;  some  of  the  latter  have,  after  a  sev- 
erance of  four  hundred  years,  been  reunited 
to  the  bodies  which  had  done  duty  in  the  cit- 
adel. 

The  foundations  of  the  building  were  soon 
reached,  and  the  area  discovered  to  be  a 
parallelogram  measuring  one  hundred  by  one 
inmdred  and  twenty-six  feet,  cut  out  of  the 
natural  rock;  the  interstices  occasioned  bv 
•the  deficiencies  in  the  rook  bein^  filled  with 
oblong  blocks  of  stone  fixed  with  iron  clamps, 
and  the  whole  quadrangle  paved  with  green- 
stone.   Under  «n  aocomulation  of  soil  on 


the  western  side  was  found  a  staircase  of 
twelve  steps,  cut  out  of  the  rock,  leading 
from  the  Theatre  hill  to  the  Mausoleum. 
Between  these  stairs  and  the  side  of  the 
ouadrangle,  amoncr  terra-cotta  fragments  and 
tne  bones  of  sacrificial  oxen,  lay  several  large 
and  beautiful  alabaster  ointment  jars,  the 
finest  bearing  two  inscriptions,  one  in  the 
cuneiform  character,  the  other  in  hieroglyph- 
ics, rendered  by  Sir  H.  Rawlinson  into 
"  Xerxes  the  Great  Xing  "  a  memorial*  may 
be,  of  Artemisia's  having  saved  that  mon- 
arch's children  after  the  cusaster  of  Salamia. 
In  front  of  the  spot  on  which  this  vase  lay, 
the  tomb  was  closed  by  a  large  stone  weigh- 
ing at  least  ten  tons,  grooved  at  die  sides, 
and  fixed  into  its  place  by  bronze  bolts  in- 
serted in  sockets  of^the  same  metal,  let  into 
marble  slabs.  It  must  have  been  into  tlas 
apartment  that  the  knights  penetrated  in 
1522. 

On  the  eastern  side  were  dug  up  the  torso  of 
a  seated  female,  a  portion  of  another  colossal 
female,  and  four  slabs  of  a  frieze  delineating 
Greeks  and  Amazons  in  conflict,  but  mu£ 
superior  in  style  and  execution  to  those  pre- 
viously discovered,  which,  combined  ^th  the 
situation  in  which  they  lay,  supplies  reason 
for  attributing  them  to  Scopas.  The  figures 
have  not  the  slimness  noticeable  in  the  bet- 
ter known  slabs,  while  the  action  is  leas 
theatrical,  and  the  subjects  treated  with 
great  boldness  and  originality.  There  is  one 
splendid  group.  A  Greek  is  attacking  an 
Amazon,  who  oends  backward,  preparatoiy 
to  dealing  a  tremendous  blow  with  ner  bat- 
tle-axe ;  ner  tunic  has  slipped,  and  leaves 
bosom,  neck,  and  thighs  uncovered.  In- 
deed, the  clever  management  of  the  drapery 
is  a  characteristic  of  all  the  Mausoleum 
sculptures. 

Tnese  treasures,  valuable  as  they  are,  sink 
into  insignificance  by  the  side  of  the  wonders 
brought  to  light  in  excavating  to  the  north 
of  the  Mausoleum.  Beyond  the  apparent 
boundary  of  the  building,  a  wall  of^white 
marble  ran  parallel  to  it ;  beyond  this  waU, 
under  a  mass  of  broken  marble,  was  discov- 
ered a  colossal  horse  in  two  pieces,  (since, 
however,  ascertained  to  be  portions  of  two 
separate  animals,)  exceeding  in  size  any 
Greek  sculpture  known.  The  bronze  bit  is 
still  between  the  teeth.  These  are  two  of 
the  four  horses  belonging  to  the  chariot^ 
the  work  of  Pythius,  and  worthy  of  the  best 
period  of  Grecian  art,  the  treatment  being 
broad,  natural,  and  masterly.  Beside  th» 
horses  lay  a  colossal  lion,  with  the  tongue 
chiselled  to  represent  the  prickly  surfiMe. 
Mr.  Newton  was  now  on  rich  ground :  withm 
a  space  of  fifty  feet  by  twenty,  lay  piled  upon 
one  another,  as  they  had  fallen  centuziea  agOi 
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the  finest  sculptures  of  this  wonder  of  the 
world.     The  two  most  important   among 
them  were  mere  fragments  of  marble ;  but 
every  splinter  was  carefully  collected,  and 
bv  the  skill  of  Mr.  Westmacott  and  his  as- 
sistants, they  have  been  reconstructed — ^the 
■tatue  of  Mausolus  himself  from  no  less  than 
seventy-two  pieces !    This  now  only  wants 
the  back  of  the  head,  the  arms,  and  one  foot. 
The  whole  conception  is  simple,  yet  ffrand. 
The  Carian  king  stands  in  a  dignified  atti- 
tude ;  he  wears  a  tunic  and  cloak,  the  for- 
mer falling  in  continuous  folds  to  the  right 
hip ;  the  heavy  cloak  descending  from  the 
lett  shoulder,  down  the  back,  to  the  right 
hip,  crosses  the  chest,  and  is  gathered  under 
the  left  arm,  forming  a  study  in  drapery 
from  which  tiie  greatest  living  artists  may 
learn  something.    The  face  is  handsome  and 
intelligent ;  the  hair  rises  from  the  middle 
of  the  low  forehead,  falling  in  long  curls  over 
the  ears ;  the  moustache  is  full,  and  the  beard 
short.     This,  the  oldest   Greek   portrait- 
statue  extant,  exhibits  a  skilful  comoination 
of  the  real  and  ideal,  and  is  a  most  noble 
work.    Its  female  companion  is  worthy  of 
it ;  unfortunately,  the  head  is  missing.    She 
is  represented  standing  completely  draped, 
with  the  exception  of  the  arms  and  nght 
foot ;  her  right  arm  bends  down  towards  her 
thi^h,  the  raised  left  supporting  her  cloak, 
which  covers  the  greater  portion  of  the  fig- 
ure, the  under-dress  being  visible  over  the 
bosom  and  round  the  ankles.    More  than 
150  feet  distant  from  the  chariot-horse,  Mr. 
Newton  discovered  half  the  nave,  a  piece  of 
a  spoke,  and  part  of  the  outer  circle  of  one 
of  the  chariot-wheels,  from  which  the  force 
with  which  the  quadriga  was  thrown  from 
its    proud   pre-eminence  may  be  judged. 
Among  the  treasures  found  near  the  statute 
of  Mausolus  were  a  colossal  leopard,  evi- 
dently originally  joined  to  some  other  figure, 
a  beautiful  colossal  female  head,  a  male  head, 
and  some  more  lions.    Here  also  lay  the 
squared  marble  blocks  forming  the  steps  of 
the  pyramid  on  which  the  chariot  stood. 
They  are  of  a  uniform  depth  of  11 3-4  inches, 
2  and  3  feet  in  breadth,  and  of  various 
lengths,  but  averaging  4  feet.    One  part 
of  the  upper  side  is  polished,  that  which 
would  be  covered  by  the  step  above,  only 
rough  cut ;  the  upper  side  of  each  block  has 
one  flange  about  six  inches  broad  at  the  back, 
nmning  the  whole  length  of  the  stone,  and 
two  smaller  ones  at  right  angles  to  it  along 
the  ends ;  each  of  the  latter  has  one  side  cut 
flush  iidth  the  end  of  the  stone,  presenting  a 
section  simlar  to  half  of  a  Gothic  arch,  form- 
ing a  sort  of  roof  to  protect  the  joints  from 
rain.    The  large  flange  fitted  into  a  longi- 
tudinal groove  on  the  binder  side  of  the  step 
above,  a  smaller  transverse  groove  receiving 
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the  lesser  flanges,  so  placed  that  one  joint 
never  fell  above  anotner :  the  stones  were 
fastened  together  with  strong  copper  clamps. 
We  have  enumerated  all  the  more  impor- 
tant results  of  these  interesting  researcnes. 
Of  the  thirty-six  Ionic  columns  mentioned 
by  Pliny,  the  capitals  of  three  only  have  been 
recovered  in  a  perfect  state ;  but  fragments 
of  every  member  of  the  order  of  the  Mauso- 
leum have  come  to  l^t,  by  which  their  di- 
mensions have  been  mLed,  and  the  veracity 
of  the  ancient  writers,  as  usual,  vindicated. 
As  bearing  on  the  much  debated  question 
respecting  coloring  statues,  we  may  mention 
that  all  the  architectural  and  sculptural  deco- 
rations of  the  Mausoleum  were  painted ;  but 
the  action  of  the  atmpsphere  soon  removed 
the  evidences  of  the  Greek  practice  of  mar- 
ble coloring.  Beyond  certain  initials  on 
some  of  the  lions,  not  a  solitary  inscription 
was  found  on  any  remains  belonging  to  the 
monument. 

Lieutenant  Smith,  who  accompanied  Mr. 
Newton,  has  made  elaborate  calculations, 
from  which  the  dimensions  of  the  various 
parts  of  the  building  may  be  pretty  accu- 
rately deduced.  The  statue  of  Mausolus  is  9 
feet  9  inches  in  height ;  from  the  tread  of  the 
chariots-allowing  for  the  marble  btock  on 
which  the  chariot  stood — to  the  summit  of  the 
supporting  pyramid  was  4  1-2  feet ;  the  to- 
tal height  of  colossal  group  being,  therefore, 
14  1-4  feet ;  while  the  platform  on  which  it 
stood  could  not  have  measured  less  than  24 
feet  by  1 8.  The  length  of  the  pyramid  would 
be  108,  iU  width,  86,  and  its  height,  23  1-2 
feet — making  just  3  inches  in  excess  of  the 
elevation  given  by  Pliny  for  the  quadriga 
and  pyramid  united.  He  states  that  the 
pteron  or  colonnade  was  of  the  same  height; 
the  remains  of  its  columns  corroborate  him^ 
so  that  but  66  feet  of  his  total  of  140  remain 
unappropriated.  There  can  be  little  ques- 
tion, from  the  example  of  the  Mylasa  monu- 
ment, that  the  pteron  stood  upon  a  high  and 
solid  marble  basement,  that  of  the  Mauso- 
leum being  decorated  with  one,  and  in  all 
likelihood  two  rows  of  bas-reliefs.  The 
spaces  between  the  thirt^-aix  columns  would 
supply  appropriate  positions  for  the  various 
colossal  ngures;  but  by  what  means  the 
enormous  dead-weight  of  the  novel  pyramid 
was  safely  upheld  on  the  pteron  must  ever 
remain  a  mystery-— an  unsolvable  riddle  for 
sculptors  and  amiitects,  who  have  rejected 
Lieutenant  Smith's  idea  of  a  pointed  sup- 
porting vault  as  untenable. 

The  eflect  of  this  splendid  monumental 
mass,  with  its  solid  basement,  its  superb 
fnezes,  its  graceful  columns,  its  wondrous 
statues,  witn  its  white  marble  pyramid 
crowned  with  the  majestic  charioteer,  rising 
from  the  rock-built  terrace,  and  towering 
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oyer  the  beavtiful  eitj,  with  the  Hue  sky 
overhead^  and  the  Tolcanic  hills  for  a  back- 
^ound,  must  have  been  sonuthing  approach- 
ing the  sublime :  even  now  we  cannot  but 
regret  that  she,  to  whose  affection  it  owed 
its  birth,  was  denied  the  sight  of  its  com- 
pleted beauty. 

It  is  much  to  be  desired  that  these  price- 
less relics  of  antiquity  were  more  fittingly 
housed  than  in  the  u^y  glass-sheds  which 
at  present  shelter  them.  Scarcely  ten  years 
have  elapsed  since  Uie  British  Museum  was 
completed,  and  already  there  is  not  a  single 
depfurtmenty  saT6  Mr.  Pamsii's,  that  is  not 
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cribbed,  cabined,  and  confined.  The  Nata- 
ral  History  collection  is  too  crowded  to  be 
examined  with  any  profit ;  the  prints  are,  to 
all  practical  intents  and  purposes,  buried  f 
mineralogical  specimens  hidden  away  in 
drawers,  while  the  cellars  are  ov^flowing 
with  antiquities.  Unless  it  is  to  degenerate 
into  a  ^gantic  curiosity-shop,  it  is  high  time 
something  was  done  to  remedy  the  evil,  and 
we  rejoice  to  hear  that  the  trustees  are  about 
to  bestir  themselves  energetically  in  the  mat- 
ter, and  trust  they  may  be  enabled  before 
lon^  to  render  justice  to  the  treasures  of  our 
national  museum. 


BuNNT. — Can  you  inform  me  wbsther  any 
etymology  has  ever  been  attempted  of  that  iu- 
fantine  word  for  the  rabbit  **  Bunny  1  **  Manv 
of  these  jureoile  expressions  are  dimctilt  enough 
to  tmce  up  to  their  roots.  M.  Foddeb. 

[The  original  name  is  Bun,  In  the  Scotch 
langnnge  bun  is  eqnivalcnt  to  fud  (a  tail) ;  and 
it  is  said  of  a  **  maakin/'  or  hare,  that  she 
"cocks  her  hun^**  i.e.  cocks  her  tail.  Hence 
"  Bun-rabbit,"  "  Bun,"  and  the  "  Bunnie  "  or 
"  Bunny ; "  all  equivalents,  except  that  the  last 
\&  a  diminutive,  and  all  referring  to  the  animal's 
tail.  Much  in  the  same  way  a  part  was  some* 
times  put  for  the  whole,  in  the  use  of  our  old 
English  provincial  word  »cut.  Scut  was  prop- 
erly the  tail  of  a  hare  or  rabbit ;  but  was  nUo 
employed  to  signify  the  hare  itself.] — Noles  and 
Queries, 


MoTTOBS  OF  Reoiuevts. — **  Nec  aspera  ter- 
rent "  is  the  motto  of  that  noble  regiment  the 
Sd  (or  King's  Own )  light  dragoons.  They  have, 
or  had,  it  upon  every  thing;  standards,  plate, 
table-linen ;  even  upon  the  wine  decanters ;  and 
I  well  remember,  many  years  ago,  dining  at 
their  mess,  where  an  ancient  gentleman,  a  Kucst, 
asked  Captain  Gubbins  (a  noble  fellow,  killed 
shortly  after  at  Waterloo,  in  the  13th  Dragoons) 
very  gravely,  "Pray,  Captain  Gubbins,  what 
means  this  motto  on  your  gloss  ?  "  "  It  means, 
sir,"  said  Gnbbins,  with  e^ual  gravity,  "  Never 
mind  how  rough  the  port  is."  This  was  before 
the  mess-days  of  champagne  and  claret,  whicli, 
amongst  other  regimental  follies,  have  created  a 
scarcity  of  comets. — Note»  and  QueritM, 


A  VBKT  earions  disease  the  Dry  Rot  in  men, 
and  difiicnlt  to  detect  the  beginning  of.  It  had 
carried  Ilorace  Ktnch  inside  the  wall  of  the  old 
Sing's  Bench  prison,  and  it  bad  carried  him  out 


with  his  feet  foremost.  He  was  a  likely  man  to 
look  at,  in  the  prime  of  lifo,  well  to  do,  as  dever 
as  be  needed  to  be,  and  popakr  among  nmuj 
friends.  He  was  suitably  married,  and  bad 
healthy  and  pretty  children.  But,  like  some 
fair-looking  houses  or  fair-looking  ships,  be  to<ik 
the  Dry  Rot.  The  first  strong  external  revel*> 
tion  of  the  Dry  Rot  in  men,  is  a  tendency  to 
lurk  and  lounge ;  to  be  at  street-comers  without 
imelligible  reason  :  to  be  going  anywhere  whea 
met;  to  be  about  many  places  rather  than  at 
any ;  to  do  nothing  tangible,  but  to  have  an  is- 
tention  of  performmg  a  variety  of  intangiblie  du- 
ties to-morrow  or  &e  day  after.  When  this 
manifestation  of  the  disease  is  observed,  tho  e^ 
server  will  usually  connect  it  with  a  vague  im- 
pression once  formed  or  received,  that  the  patieot 
was  living  a  little  too  hard.  He  will  scarcely 
have  had  leisnre  to  turn  it  over  in  his  mind  ana 
form  the  terrible  suspidon  "  Dry  Rot,"  when  he 
will  notice  a  change  for  the  worse  in  the  patient's 
appearance ;  a  certain  slovenliness  and  deterio> 
ration,  which  is  not  povertjr,  nor  dirt,  nor  intood- 
cation,  nor  ill-health,  but  simply  Dry  Rot.  To 
this  succeeds  a  smell  as  of  strong  waters  in  the 
morning ;  to  that  a  looseness  respecting  money ; 
to  that  a  stronger  smell  of  strong  waters,  at  all 
times;  to  that,  a  looseness  respecting  every 
thing;  to  that,  a  trembling  in  the  limbs,  somno- 
lency, misery,  and  crumbling  to  pieces.  As  ii 
is  in  wood,  so  it  is  in  men.  Dry  Rot  advances 
at  a  compound  usury  quite  incalculable.  A 
plank  is  found  infected  with  it,  and  the  whole 
structure  is  devoted.  Thus  it  had  been  with  the 
unhappy  Horace  Kincb,  lately  buried  by  a  small 
subscription.  Those  who  knew  him  hod  not 
nigh  done  sajing,  "  So  well  off,  so  comfortaMj 
cstablished,  with  such  hope  before  him — and 
yet,  it  is  feared,  with  a  slight  touch  of  the  Dry 
Rot  1 "  when  lo !  the  man  was  all  Dry  Rot  ana 
dust.— Ai7  The  Year  Bound. 


TURKISH    SHOPS    AND    SHOPKEEPERS. 


From  All  The  Year  Botrnd. 
TURKISH  SHOPS  AND  SHOPKEEPERS. 

I  AM  not  g<Mng  just  yet  to  pronounce  a 
telimanio  text  of  the  Koran  as  an  ^  Open, 
Sesame!"  and  then  plunge,  boldly  and  ad- 
Tooturously,  out  of  the  fiery  sun  into  the  dim 
^Faults  of  the  Constantinople  bazaars ;  I  am 
merely  going  to  stroll  through  the  narrow, 
steep  streets  of  the  Sick  Man's  city,  shof- 
riNG. 

I  am  n^  about  to  say  that  London  walking 
is  duH  walkine,  when  to  me,  well  as  I  know, 
.and  much  as  I  love  the  pure  green  country. 
Fleet  street  is  always  fairy-land,  and  Be^^nt 
street  enchanted  ground ;  but  still,  I  think, 
English  shops  are  not  to  be  compared  to 
those  of  Stamboul,  in  their  power  c^  afibrd- 
mg  pleasure  and  amusement  to  the  itinerant 
traveller  and  poetical  or  artistic  vagabond- 
tzer,  for  reasons  I  will  disclose  anon.  Lon- 
don shops,  particularly  your  eork4eg  shop, 
jrour  gliMS-eye  shop,  your  Christmas  toy  shop, 
jreur  seal  engraver's  shop,  furnish  pretty  ma- 
terial to  the  thoughtful  humorist  (and  who 
can  be  a  real  humorist  without  being  thought- 
ful) ;  but  then  you  have  to  blunt  your  nose 
against  glass,  already  opaquely  steamed  with 
youthful  breath,  or  to  sneak  about  doorways, 
at  the  imminent  risk  of  being  suspected  as  a 
swell  mobsman,  or  a  cracksman,  whereas  in 
the  Orient  shops,  all  is  open  air  life.  The 
shops  have  the  fids  off;  they  are  pies  without 
crust  The  goods  are  laid  out  on  sloping 
slabs,  suck  as  our  English  fishmongers  use  to 
display  their  iehthyological  specimens  upon ; 
they  are  small  bulkhes^  or,  moi-e  generally, 
barrow  open  stalls,  without  doors  or  windows, 
and  with  limited  platform  counters,  upon 
which  robed  and  turbaned  Turks  sit,  as  if 
they  had  b^n  acting  stories  from  the  Ara- 
bian Nights  in  private  theatricals  the  n^^ht 
before,  and  had  not  yet  had  tune  to  change 
their  clothes.  Those  mve  and  reverend 
seignk>rB  are  always  to  be  seen  sitting  cross- 
legged,  generally  smoking  (AH  Baba  or  Mus- 
tap£a),  and  half  dozing,  taking  a  quiet,  un- 
hurried, kind,  and  contemplative  view  of  life. 
Donke}^  may  pass  and  bump  asainst  the 
door-posts,  thieves  may  run  by  (as  ihave  seen 
them),  pursued  by  angry  soldiers  with  drawn 
and  flashing  sabres,  Uie  Sick  Man  himself 
may  ride  past,  sad,  and  hopeless,  and  felon- 
&ced,  with  the  ambassadors  he  is  so  sick  of 
— mortally  sick  of — at  his  elbows,  still,  noth- 
ing moves  our  friend  in  the  decent,  noruffled 
mushroom  button  of  a  white  or  green  tarban. 
If  a  Job's  messenger  were  to  come  in  and 
say  that  his  thirty-third  wife  was  dead,  or 
that  fire  from  Allah  had  burnt  down  his  villa 
at  Buyukdere,  the  most  Mustapha  would  do 
would  be  to  fill  his  pipe  rather  quicker  than 
QSuaL  and  puffins  a  httle  faster  than*  usnaL 
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to  tell  his  beads,  and  curse  the  infidels  all 
over  the  world. 

A  Turkish  shopkeeper's  goods  never  pro- 
ject into  the  road ;  he  has  no  outside  counter, 
like  our  vendors  of  old  books ;  he  has  no  old 
clothes  and  regimentals  fluttering  obtrusively 
in  a  bankrupt,  suicide  way  at  his  outer  doors. 
His  little  quiet  shop  is  flush  with  the  roadside 
wiUl,  and,  sell  he  mouthpieces  of  pipes,  clogs 
for  the  bath-room,  or  fez  caps,  tney  are  all 
kept  inside  the  little  bin  of  a  shop,  on  the 
floor  of  which,  and  at  the  entrance  of  which, 
sits  the  Turk,  the  master,  with  his  red  slip- 
pers before  him. 

Tired  of  travellero'  generalities,  and  really 
wishing  to  paint  truly,  orighdy,  and  minutely 
what  1  see,  I  yet  know  scarcely  how  to  con- 
vey a  thorou^n  impression  of  Turkish  shops. 
Whether  I  will  or  not,  I  must  do  it  partly  by 
negatives.  They  are  not  enormous  clearcd- 
out  ground  floors  of  dwelling  houses,  as  in 
Loncbn,  but  rather,  cobbler-like,  one-storied 
covered  stalls,  where  lurks  a  turbaned  quiet 
man,  aided  by  a  black-eyed  Greek,  or  fat 
brown  Armenian  boy,  who,  to  prevent  the 
good  phlegmatic  man  using  his  legs,  get  down 
from  shelves,  or  from  the  inner  vaulted  bin, 
the  striped  silks,  the  sandal-wood  beads,  the 
aloes  wood,  the  hipp(^x>tamus-hide  wliips,  the 
spongy  bath  towels,  or  whatever  it  may  be 
yon  want. 

You  could,  I  found,  hardly  imagine  a  man 
goins  to  cheat  you  who  was  in  no  hurry  to 
get  down  his  cold  striped  cloths,  who  request- 
ed you  to  tuck  up  your  legs  on  his  counter, 
who  sent  out  for  lemonade  or  sherbet,  or 
called  ibr  pipes  and  coffee.  I  used  always  to 
think,  when  I  coiled  myself  up  to  buy  some 
floiall  trifle  (a  litde  red  pipe  tx)wl,  or  a  pair 
of  slippers,  starred  with  seed  pearl),  that 
Mustapha  treated  me  more  like  some  bearded 
Arabian  merchant  who  had  come  to  spend  a 
month  with  him,  than  a  ^Moafin^"  infidel, 
who  was  in  a  burning  hurry,  and  had  only 
a  sovereign  or  two  to  spend.  But  when  that 
venerable  and  majestic  Turk,  sitting  with  his 
red  slippers  before  him,  began  to  ask  me  ex- 
actly two  hundred  times  the  worth  of  that 
pipe  and  those  slippers,  mjr  respect  for  the 
trading  instincts  of  tbe  patnarehal  old  beard- 
ed humbug  increased  tremendously,  thoup:h  I 
knew  he  fonged  to  ^it  in  my  coffee^  and  to 
football  my  unshorn  nead  up  and  down  the 
knnbbly  street 

But  I  cannot  describe  Turkish  shops  imd 
enable  readers  to  decide  what  age  of  civili- 
zation they  belong  to,  unless  I  abo  describe 
the  streets  that  lead  to  them  and  from  them, 
that  face  them,  that  back  them,  that  bring 
them  customers,  that  lame  the  said  customers 
they  take  away.  In  like  manner,  as  the  nine- 
teenth century  Turk  is  one  and  the  same 
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with  the  Turk  of  the  seventeenth  century,  so 
are  the  Stamboul  streots  of  1860  much  what 
the  Stamboul  streets  must  have  been  in  1660. 
Drive  the  Turk  back  to-morrow  to  his  A»an 
tent,  and  he  would  be  as  fit  for  it  as  ever  he 
was.  Turn  him  out  to-morrow  from  the  city 
he  stole  from  Christianity,  and  you  will  find 
the  same  streets  that  you  would  have  found 
when  Busbequius  or  Grelot  visited  Turkey — 
DO  better,  no  worse.  In  fact,  tramp  a  Mos- 
lem in  Paris  boots  till  corns  spring  out  all 
over  them,  pinch  his  brown  fists  in  Jouvin's 
white  kid  gloves,  squeeze  him  in  invisible 
green  YorlShire  cloth,  scent  him,  eye-slass 
him,  grease  him,  uniform  him  as  you  like, 
the  Turk  will  still  remain  the  unimprovable 
Chinaman  of  the  world,  his  religion  a  dan- 
gerous lie,  his  polygamy  detestable,  every 
country  he  governs  a  dunghill  or  a  desert  I 
longed  to  tell  Mustapha  so,  when  he  used  to 
sit  stolid  and  divinely  contemptuous  if  I  came 
in  a  hurry  for  some  tufled  Broussa  bath  tow- 
els, upon  which  I  know  he  would  have  bowed 
and  wished  me  peace,  believing  that  I  was 
complimenting  him  in  my  own  tongue.  I 
never  could  have  been  angry,  however,  with 
Mustapha,  unless  he  had  actually  struck  me 
or  called  me  "  dog,"  because,  however  cheat- 
ing he  is,  he  is  such  a  gentleman,  with  hb 
mildness  and  his  courtesy;  he  never  does 
any  thing  ludicrous,  or  gauche,  or  intrusive, 
or  fussy,  or  vulgar ;  he  is  never  pert,  never 
pompous,  but  looks  like  Abraham  and  Jonah, 
and  Isaac  and  Jacob,  and  King  Solomon,  all 
in  one.  He  seems  to  be  incapable  of  fret  or 
worry,  and  when  he  dies  it  will  be,  I  am  sure, 
without  a  struggle,  for  he  was  never  fully 
awake  yet 

As  to  the  streets  that  lead  to  other  shops 
than  Mustapha's.  In  the  first  place,  they  are 
as  narrow  as  Shoe  lane,  yes,  even  that  Re- 
gent street  of  Constantinople  which  leads  to 
St  Sophia,  or  the  Piccadilly  that  branches 
on  to  tlie  Hippodrome,  is  a  mere  rough  path ; 
and  Stamboul  being,  like  Rome,  a  city  of 
seven  hills,  half  its  lanes  are  five  times  as 
steep  as  Holbom  hill,  London.  They  have 
no  smooth  slabs  of  side  pavement,  no  kerbs, 
no  lamps,  no  names,  no  guarding  side-posts. 
They  are  covered  with  what  is  merely  a  jolt^ 
ing  mass  of  boulder  stones  thrown  down  loose 
as  when  uncarted,  or  if  sound  trottoir  for  a 
few  yards,  in  another  step  or  two,  ground 
into  holes  or  crushed  into  something  like  a 
stonemasons'  yard,  or  a  pebbly  sea-beach 
bristly  with  geological  specimens.  If  a  bar- 
ricade had  just  ^en  pulled  down,  and  not 
yet  levelled,  so  would  it  look ;  if  it  were  the 
street  of  a  mountain  village,  so  would  it  be. 
As  in  the  days  of  Adam,  and  before  Mac- 
adam was  thought  of,  so  are  the  streets  still. 

To  ladies  impossible,  to  men  terrible,  im- 
agine, plus,  these  torrent  beds  of  streets, 


mountain  defiles,  after  an  inandatioD, 
landslip  avalanche  of  shingle ;  a  contint 
stream  of  ox-carts,  water-carriers  and  oiKcsr- 
riera,  ass  drivers,  bread  sellers,  carriages  wiUt 
Turkish  ladies,  pashas  and  their  mounted 
retinue,  pack-horses,  children,  and  Circaauaa 
loungers.  Then,  on  every  vacant  spot,  atrew 
praying  dervishes,  sleeping,  coucbant,  or  raiift-> 
pant  wild  dogs,  melon-stalls  and  beggars, 
throw  up  above  a  ball 'of  solid  fire  and  call  it 
the  sun,  and  you  have  some  small  idea  of 
the  delight  of  walking  in  the  Dying  Man's 
city. 

But  let  us  stroll  down  this  street,  wbers 
the  planes  toss  their  green  jagged  leaves  over 
those  gratings,  and  through  which  I  se%  the 
stone  turbans  of  tombsUmes,  with,  below, 
bluc-and-gilt  verses  from  the  Koran ;  and  let 
us  get  to  this  slovenly,  downhill  lane,  leading 
towards  the  bazaars.  In  it  we  shall  find  nearij* 
every  class  of  Turkish  trade.  Those  Arme- 
nian porters,  with  their  knots  and  ropes  OB 
their  oacks,  seem  smilingly  to  promise  as 
much,  when  they  offer  to  carry  home  tbe 
English  sultan's  purchases  for  him;  and  as 
for  that,  I  believe  they  would  cany  home  m 
house  on  their  back,  if  it  only  had  handles. 

"  Way  there  I  "—what  a  howl  of  "  Goardia  I 
Guard-diah  1 "  Just  as  I  am  stopping  ibr 
a  cup  of  water  at  a  gilded  foiintain,7  aa 
driven  into  a  mastie  shop  by  ei^t  Armtsaaai 
porters,  four  behind  and  four  in  front,  idio 
are  staggering  up-hill  with  a  gigantic  ste^ 
bound  Dale,  considerably  larger  than  a  eh«rt 
of  drawers,  out  of  which  ooze'  some  yellow 
webs  of  silk ;  the  load  vibrates  on  two  enor- 
mous lance-wood  poles,  thin  at  the  cuds  and 
thick  in  the  middle.  Now,  for  a  moment, 
those  brawny  men  stop  to  rest  the  borden, 
and  wipe  their  brown,  rugged,  beaded  Ibr^ 
heads.  Honor  the  sturdy  industry  of  the 
honest  Armenian  hammaut,  who  stop  for  no 
one,  not  even  the  Sultan  himself,  who  pass 
howling  out  a  rapid  caution,  throii^  weep- 
ing funeral  or  laughing  wedding  proceeMiy 
marching  soldiers,  any  thing,  any  one ;  and 
who,  for  a  few  pence,  unapplauded,  perfom 
the  labors  of  Hercules  in  the  Sick  Msa^ 
city. 

Attentive  to  trade  interests,  as  well  as  to 
the  rights  of  hospitality,  the  Turk  in  the  shop 
where  I  have  taken  refuge,  points  to  ths 
heaps  of  mastic  upon  his  counter,  and  I  boy 
a  little  to  chew,  because  I  have  heard  tiiat 
Turkish  ladies  spend  the  greater  part  of  their 
lives  in  this  harmless,  but  unintellectual  €C^ 
cupation.  Mastic  resembles  ^m  Arabic ;  it 
is  crystally  cracked,  vellow  in  color,  like  a 
pale  flawed  topaz,  and  has  no  taste  at  aU  to 
mention.  It  produces  no  effect,  opiate  or 
otherwise,  and  for  all  I  could  see,  I  might  as 
well  Imve  spent  my  time  sncking  a  little  peb- 
ble, as  school  boys  do  when  they  are  going  to 
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run  a  race,  and  want  to  improve  their  ^*  wind." 
It  lasted  me  about  half  an  hour,  till  I  got  to  the 
square  of  Bajazct.  At  the  end  of  tnat  time, 
I  got  alarmed,  and  taking  it  out  of  my  mouth 
and  looking  at  it,  I  found  it  bhanjged  to  a 
sodden  opaque  lump  of  a  dull  white  color, 
which  tasted  like  chewed  india-rubber;  sol 
flipped  it  at  a  street  dog  in  di9<;ust,  and  the 
street  dog  swallowed  it  immediately,  as  he 
would  have  done,  no  doubt,  had  I  thrown 
him  a  shoeing-horn  or  a  pair  of  old  braces. 

My  Turk  now  wanted  mo  to  buy  some  hen- 
na powder  for  the  ladies  of  my  hareem,  but  I 
declined,  upon  which  he  clapped  his  hands, 
as  if  jo  call  a  negro  boy,  anu  in  bounded  a 
bushy  white  cat  that  he  had  died  a  rose  pink 
to  prove  the  excellent  of  his  drugs ;  but 
even  this  did  not  induce  me  to  buy  any  thing, 
for  a  clog-shq)  next  door  then  allured  me, 
and  I  stopped  to  see  the  apprentices  with  short 
adaes  cleaving  the  wood,  with  which  they 
fashioned  the  wooden  sole,  and  the  stilted 
supports  of  the  **  chopines,"  on  which  the 
Turkish  ladies  clatter  across  the  cold  marble 
floor  of  their  fountain-sprinkled  bath-rooms 
into  the  inner  cells,  where  they  disappear  in 
a  cloud  of  hot  steam,  from  which  merry 
laughing  and  splashing  of  water  is  heard  at 
intervab.  This  is  quite  a  West  end  shop 
for  Turkey,  and  they  sell  all  kinds  of  batn 
clo^  here,  from  the  plain  wooden  to  the  rich 
polished  pairs,  that  are  lozenged  and  starred 
with  mother  (^ pearl,  in  a  style  fit  for  Zobeide 
herself. 

How  quiet  and  industrious  the  workmen 
are  I  twice  as  vigorous  as  Spaniards,  and  pa- 
tiently enjoying  the  labor,  with  scarcely  even 
an  eye  for  iiassing  scenes  in  the  street  No 
plate-glass  licrc,  no  vamislied  brackets,  no 
pattern  dwarf-boot,  or  skeleton  bono  foot ; 
nothing  but  chips  and  shavings,  and  split, 
split,  hammer,  hammer;  a  man  at  work  bc- 
bmd,  with  some  curious  glue,  is  inserting  the 
patterns  of  pearl  into  the  wooden  slabs  clev- 
erly enough. 

A  pipe-shop  next  One  Nubian  and  three 
young  Turks,  with  a  patriarch  watching 
them,  while  he  does  the  finer  work  himself 
One  turban  and  three  scarlet  fezes,  all  cross- 
legged,  and  the  Nubian  holding  his  work  be- 
tween his  bare  feet,  for  his  toes  are  handier 
tJian  many  men's  fingers.  Good-natured, 
like  all  his  race,  a  chronic  grin  of  unctuous 
content  is  on  his  face.  A  worse  specimen  of 
a  sUive  for  platform  and  inflammatory  pur- 
poses could  not  be  found.  The  shop  is  not 
much  bigger  than  six  cobblers'  stalls  thrown 
into  one,  and  the  wall  at  the  back  is  lined 
with  pipe-stems,  that  rest  against  it  like  so 
many  javelins.  They  are  surely  old  Arab 
spear^afls,  pierced  tor  new  and  more  peace- 
ful purposes.  The  dark-red  ones  are  cherry 
ftoou  worn  Asia  Minor;  the  roogh  Dgfat-brown 
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ones,  jasmin  saplings  from  Albania.  They 
are  alx>ut  five  Icet  long,  and  form  the  real 
chibouk  that  the  Turk  loves  when  it  is  fin- 
ished off"  with  a  small  red  tea-cup  of  a  bowl, 
and  this  bowl  is  crammed  with  the  choicest 
tobacco  of  Salonicn.  But  what  are  those 
colored  coils,  like  variegated  eels,  that  twine 
and  curl  on  the  floor  —  for  this  is  not  a  ser- 
pent charmer's?  Those,  innocent  Frank, 
making  a  Guv  of  thyself  with  that  bandaging 
of  white  muslin  around  thy  wide-awake,  are 
the  tubes  of  narghiles,  that  the  Turks  love 
even  more  than  the  chibouk  to  smoke,  be- 
cause it  is  handier  for  small  rooms,  and  does 
not  require  an  orbit  of  five  feet  to  each  pu& 
fer.  Look  opposite  at  that  coflcc-shop,  which 
is  the  Turkish  tavern :  see  those  four  men. 
They  are  mere  poor  men,  but  they  come  in 
to  lunch  ofl*  a  farthing  cup  of  coffee,  without 
milk  or  su^r,  and  a  pufl*  of  a  narghile.  How 
dignified  they  sit,  till  the  globular  oottlcs  with 
the  tubes  coiled  round  them,  are  brought, 
the  tobacco  burning  red  above  on  its  little 
cup  of  charcoal.  See,  only  a  dozon  pufis, 
and  a  pure  water  from  the  fountain  yonder 
is  polluted  in  the  bottles  to  a  lemonade  color 
by  the  smoke  it  softens,  and  its  bubble  and 
gurgle  is  soothing  to  listen  to !  Miles  of  that 
tubing,  red,  grce;i,  blue,  and  crimson,  are 
made  annually  in  Constantinople.  See  how 
nattily  the  men  bind  the  tubes  with  fine  wire, 
to  miike  them  at  once  flexible  and  endurable. 
A  Roman  alderman  once  wished  he  had  a 
throat  three  yards  along.  The  Turkish  epi- 
cure of  smoke  has  realized  the  wish  by  mak- 
ing his  pinch  of  tobacco  go  further  than  any 
one  else's.  Now,  having  bought  ten  yards  of 
narghild  tube,  with  a  fringed  end,  do  yoa 
want  an  amber  mouthpiece  for  your  chibouk  ? 
Old  Turks  think  they  make  the  smoke  bitter 
and  harsh,  and  therefore  prefer  the  plain 
cherry-wood  pur  et  simptey  sucking  the  smoke 
through  it,  and  not  putting  the  pipe  between 
their  lips  at  all ;  but  tastes  difier. 

Here  is  the  shop.  Cases  on  the  counter; 
within  them,  rows  of  mouthpieces,  looking  like 
sucked  barley  su^ar,  golden  and  transparent 
The  amber  is  of  all  shades  of  yellow,  from 
opaque  lemon  to  burnt  saffron.  Some  of  those 
more  shiny  ones  are  onl^  glass,  the  dearer 
ones  have  little  fillets  of  diamonds  round  their 
necks,  and  are  worth  a  purse  full  of  piastres. 
Then  there  are  dull  green  ones  for  cheap 
pipes,  and  meerschaum  cigaret  holders  for 
the  cursed  Frank,  who  had  better  take  care 
he  is  not  made  a  fool  of,  for  greasy  Turkic 
bank-notes  are  all  alike,  except  for  the  num- 
eral, which  it  requirs  practice  to  read ;  and 
then  there  are  old  and  new  notes,  and  bad 
^Id  Mediids,  and  heaven  knows  what  cheat- 
mgs,  in  this  scorpions'  nest  of  foreign  ro^es 
and  schemers.  Do  you  want  rosaries?  Here 
are  talismana  made  of  chips  of  red  comeliaoi 
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and  aloes  wood  for  incense.  Bat  here  a  ruder 
sbop,  not  matted  nor  cushioned,  arrests  us. 
Plain  beaten  earth  floor,  rude  counter.  It 
lodu  more  like  a  deserted  blacksmith's  shop 
than  any  thing  else.  It  belongs  to  a  maker 
g£  Termicelli.  Tlie  owner,  ghostly  white  in 
face,  is  brushing  a  huge  tin  tray  round  and 
round.  The  brush  must  be  of  wire,  or  be 
grooved  or  toothed,  for  I  see  the  caked  mate- 
rid  under  which  the  (ire  is,  is  drawn  and  cut 
into  tubed  threads,  and  he  draws  it  out  as  it 
dries,  like  so  much  carded  flax,  dexterously 
indeed.  I  see  that  he  knows  when  it  is  done 
by  its  threads  snapping  and  singing  up, 
crisp  and  loose,  from  the  tin  sliicld.  Uood- 
naturod  people  that  the  Turks  are!  He 
smiles  and  nods  to  me,  quite  pleased  at  the 
interest,  the  wandering,  spying  out  Giaour 
takes  in  his  performance. 

Now,  movmg  on,  I  get  into  a  strata  of  edi- 
bles, for  here,  at  a  window,  lolls  an  immense 
bide  full  of  white  cheese,  looking  like  stale 
cream  cheese,  become  dry  and  powdery.  It 
comes  from  Olessa,  I  am  told,  or  is  made  of 
buffalo's  milk,  and  is  brought  by  camels  from 
the  interior  of  Anatolia,  for  butter  and  milk 
are  all  but  unknown  in  Turkey.  At  the  next 
stall  are  dried  devil-fish,  looking  horrible  with 
their  hundred  leathery  arms ;  but  here,  where 
sword-fish  were  once  a  favorite  dish,  and  the 
people  are  very  poor,  what  can  one  expect  ? 

Who  shall  say  the  Turks  are  bigoted  and 
intolerant,  when  here,  next  door  to  a  baker's, 
is  a  shop  with  coarse  Greek  prints,  represent- 
ing Botzaris,  the  Greek  hero,  putting  to  death 
heaps  of  Turks,  and  here  are  tons  o?  illustra- 
tbns,  in  which  the  Turk  is  always  getting 
the  worst  of  it.  There  was  a  time  when  to 
even  delineate  a  human  being  was  death  in 
Turkey,  but  now 

It  was  hard  times  for  the  bakers  twenty 
years  ago,  when  you  could  hardly  be  a  week 
m  Constantinople  without  seeing  one  of  the 
tribe  |;roaning  with  a  nail  through  his  ear, 
fastenmg  him  to  his  own  shop  door.  That 
was  the  time  when  women  were  drowned  in 
sacks  in  broad  daylight,  and  when  the  sight 
of  a  rebel  pasha's  head,  brought  in  in  triumph, 
I  has  taken  away  the  appetite  of  man^  an  Eujg- 
'lishman  breakfasting  with  a  Turkish  minis- 
ter. But  there  he  (the  baker)  is  now,  floury, 
ffhoslly,  and  serious  as  ever,  groping  in  that 
black  cave  of  an  oven  at  the  back  of  nis  shop, 
or  twisting  rings  of  bread  with  all  the  unction 
of  a  feeder  of  mankind  and  a  well-paid  phil- 
anthropist. 

The  fez  shops  are  very  numerous  in  the 
Sick  Man's  city,  for  turbans  decrease,  though 
slowly.  They  are  of  a  deep  crimeon,  and 
have  at  the  top  a  httle  red  stalk,  to  which 
the  heavy  blue  tassel  is  tied,  and  which  al- 
ways, to  prevent  entanglement,  is  kept  in 
Stock  with  a  sort  of  ornament  of  ]^ti;per  out 


into  a  lace  pattern  round  it  The 
too,  for  fezim  to  be  kept  on,  are  sold  in 
tinct  shops.  You  see  them  round  as  d 
ran^d  in  front  of  a  Turk,  who  watches 
as  if  expecting  them  to  prow.  SooMBtinMS 
you  could  hardly  help  thinking  tbcy  werm 
pork-jnes,  were  it  not  tor  the  barelegged  bcgr 
in  the  back^und,  who,  pushing  the  Uocs 
with  the  flexible  sde  of  his  foot,  keeps  it  ewa 
upon  the  lathe. 

Stationers  and  booksellers  hardly  show  at 
all  in  Stamboul  but  in  the  bazaar,  and  theiv 
in  a  very  limited  way,  and  in  a  way*  too,  that 
makes  the  Englishman  wish  they  were  away 
altogether.  The  tailor,  too,  does  not  Sm% 
largely,  though  you  see  Tiuiu  busy  ia  &eir 
shops  sewing  M  quilted  gowns  and  cofrw&ls 
stuffed  with  down ;  and  you  seldom  pass  d«ffm 
a  street  without  seeing  a  man  with  a  bov, 
such  as  the  Saracen  of  Snowhill  could  scan^ 
ly  have  drawn,  bowing  cotton,  with  the  twai^ 
and  flutter  peculiar  to  that  occupatiotK  tha 
slave  behind  half  buried  in  flock,  or  eaiem^f 
from  a  swansdown  sea  of  loose  white  featfciZ 

The  ieweliers  (frequently  ^ws)  are  chidk 
in  the  bazaars,  both  for  safety  and  coarcas- 
ence.  There  they  sit,  sorting  fmi  heaps  of 
seed  peari,  like  so  much  rice,  squmting  thim^ 
lumps  of  emerald,  or  wei^^iing  filigree  eai^ 
rings,  with  veiled  ladies  loMun^  on,  and  black 
duennas  in  yellow  boots  in  waiting ;  but  sdtt 
there  are  also  a  few  outsiders  who  sell 
European  watches  with  unseemly 
cases,  and  large  bossy  silver  cases  for 
water,  or  soaKTsuch  fnvoloos  use,  diaptd  lika 
huge  melons,  and  crusted  with  patterni^ 
much  watched  over  by  the  Turkish  polios 
who,  in  blue  tunics,* red  fezes,  and  wluta 
trousers,  meak  about  rather  ingloriooslyy  sat^ 
ing  for  the  ornamented  hostler  at  their  bcl^ 
in  which  their  pistols  luik. 

It  is  not  possible  to  go  up  a  Turkish  streat* 
if  it  contain  any  shops»  without  also  findia^ 
among  them  a  furniture  shop,  where  Chi  now  ■ 
looking  stools  and  large  chests  are  sold,  tiiair 
whole  surface  diced  over  with  souares  ai 
mother-of-pearl,  frequently  dry  and  loosa  wilik 
extreme  i^.  They  are  now,  we  belieret 
rather  out  of  fashion  in  the  palaces  on  tlaa 
Bosphoms. 

But  these  are  the  firstrrate  streets  in  tte 
lower  alleys.  Bound  the  gates  of  the  GoUJea 
Horn  side  of  the  city,  down  by  the  timhar 
stores  and  the  fish-market,  the  shops  are  aiete 
workshops,  and  alternate  with  mere  Aed% 
and  with  rooms  full  to  the  very  doer  inA 
shining  millet  or  sesame,  which  looka  lilga 
caraway  seed ;  with  charcoal  stores,  and  firaia* 
stands  where  little  green  peaches  are  mU^ 
the  true  Turk  preforring  raw  fhiit  to  ripe. 

In  these  lower  Thsrow  street  sort  of  nej^^ 
borhoods — in  winter  kneenleep  in  nnid,  aad 
in  somaier  akaost  impassible  for  tiaffiOi  ta>» 
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wmda  the  Greek  auarter  especially — jon  are 
euro  to  find  a  comlxhop,  a  little  place  about 
•8  large  as  four  parrote*  cases,  woere  an  old 
rag^d  Turk  and  a  dirty  boy  are  at  work^ 
straightening  crooked  buliocks^  h<^ns  by  beat, 
sawing  them  into  slices,  chopping  them  thin- 
ner and  thinner,  and  cutting  out  the  coarse 
teeth.     The  workman,  powdered  with  yellow 
horn  dust,  perhaps  stops  now  and  then  to 
drink  from  the  ml  earth  jug  that  is  by  his 
nde,  or  deals  with  a  mahabiji,  or  street  sweet- 
seller,  for  that  delicious  sort  of  rice  blanc- 
mange he  sells— yellow  all  through,  powdered 
with  white  sugar,  and.  eaten  with  a  brass 
spoon  of  delightiiilly  antique  shape ;  or,  he  is 
discussing  a  shovelful  of  burnt  chesnuts;  or,  a 
bead  of  maze  boiled  to  a  flowery  pulp,  eaten 
with  a  nng  of  bread,  and  washed  down  with 
a  draught  from  the  nearest  fbontain ;  or  he  is 
Mopping,  the  patriarch  roaster  being  away,  to 
listen  to  the  strains  of  an  itinerant  Nubian, 
who  stands  under  a  mosque  wall  yonder,  with 
a  curious  banjo  slung  round  his  black  neck, 
the  handle  a  bi^  knotted  reed,  the  body  large 
as  a  groom's  sieve  and  of  the  same  shape. 
Some  black  female  servants  are  near,  also 
listening,  and  I  can  tell  from  what  African 
province  they  are  by  the  scars  of  the  three 
gashes  that,  as  they  think,  adorn  their  left 
cheeks.    Close  to  where  the^  stand,  perhaps, 
is  a  shop  full  of  fleas  and  pigeons,  the  latter 
always  hustling  about  ana  cooing,  and  evi- 
dently on  sale. 

But  shall  I  forget  the  tobacco  shops  that 
are  incessant,  that  are  everywhere ;  upon  the 
hills  and  down  by  the  water,  round  St.  Sophia 
and  close  even  to  the  Sublime  Forte  itself? 
In  £ngland,  I  have  always  from  a  boy  envied 
two  tradesmen,  the  one  the  cabinet-maker,  the 
other  the  ivory-turner;  the  one,  dealing  with 
such  a  dainty  material ;  the  other,  so  dexter- 
ous and  renned  in  its  manipulations.  In 
Turkey  I  always  longed  to  be  either  a  jewel- 
ler or  a  tobacco  merchant,  the  one  with  a 
stock  so  portable  and  costly,  the  other  with  a 
trade  so  much  patronized  yet  requiring  so  lit- 
tle apparatus.  The  tailor  fags  liis  eyes  out, 
but  the  tobacco  merchant  buys  his  skinfuls 
of  tobacco,  or  his  leathern  bafffuls  of  the  Sy- 
rian jibili,  the  patient  hammaltbrows it  down 
in  his  shop,  he  bu}r8  a  tobacco^sutter,  a  pair 
of  scales,  a  brass  tiara  of  a  tray  to  jn\e  the 
show  samples  up  in,  and  there  he  sits  and 
smokes  till  a  purchaser  come.  Ko  heart-break- 
inj^  change,  no  docks  to  trudge  to,  no  any 
thing.  Nothing  but  to  drag  up  brimming 
handfuls  of  the  safih>n  thread  and  to  sell  it  by 
the  oke,  trebling  the  price,  of  course,  to  an 
accursed  Frank.  What  did  the  Turks  do  (I 
often  thought)  before  smoking  was  invented  ? 
Did  they  play  at  chess,  cut  off  Christians' 
beads  perpetually,  or  murder  their  wives  like 
BloebearJ,  that  rulgar  typs  of  the  Turk  ? 
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What  did  they  do  before  coffee,  on  which 
they  now  seem  to  live,  sipping  it  all  day,  hot, 
and  black,  and  thick,  tossing  off  grounds  and 
all. 

What  is  this  shop,  larger,  wealthier,  and 
more  European-looking  than  its  fellows,  into 
which  are  now  entering  those  three  white* 
veiled,  nun-like  Turkish  ladies,  who  drew  up 
their  rich  silks  of  violet  and  canary  color 
quite  above  their  yellow  shapeless  boots? 
They  go  in  and  sit  down  like  so  many  chiU 
dren,  on  the  low  fbur-le^igcd  rush-bottomed 
stools,  so  full  of  mirth  and  mischief,  that  they 
agitate  and  distress  and  delight  the  quiet 
Turkish  sweetmeat^eller  and  his  black  sei^ 
vant,  who  is  Bteeping  little  oval  shelly  pista- 
chio nuts  in  a  tin  of  melting  sugar  and  oiL 
The  walls  of  the  shop  are  hung  with  long 
walking-sticks  (cudgels,  shall  I  say  ?)  of  thai 
precious  and  fragrant  sweetmeat  known  in 
hareems  as  "  rahat  li  koum,"  or  "  lumps  of  do^ 
light,"  which  is  a  glutinous  sort  of  jelly  of  a 
pale  lemon  or  rose  color,  fkrared  with  sugar, 
and  knotted  and  veined  with  the  whitest  and 
curdiest  of  almonds.  It  is  a  delicious,  para^ 
disaical,  gluey,  business,  and  horribly  inaige»> 
tible. 

Those  fair  English  fViends  of  mine  who  nib» 
ble  at  a  fowl,  and  sip  hesitatindy  at  a  jelly, 
wishing  to  be  thought  mere  fragile  angels 
who  drink  the  essence  of  flowers  and  live 
upon  invalid  spoonfuls  of  the  mo«t  refined 
delicacies,  might  derive  benefit  from  seeing 
Zobeide,  Scheherazade,  and  the  fair  Persian 
wives  of  that  renowned  pasha.  Dowdy  Pasha, 
consume  yards — yes,  positively  yards — of 
those  sweetmeat  walking-sticks,  washing  down 
the  bane  of  digestion  with  plentiful  draughts 
of  red-currant  sherbet,  raspberry  sherbet,  and 
fresh-made  lemonade  duly  iced. 

Then,  with  a  zeal  worthy  of  a  better  cause, 
forgetful  of  this  morning's  handfuls  of  rice 
ana  fowl,  and  long  greasy  shreds  torn  with 
their  own  fair  fin^^ers  from  a  lamb  roasted 
whole,  how  they  fall  toon  piles  of  swectcakes, 
ending  with  a  few  spadefuls  of  comfits,  lau^hins 
and  talking  all  the  time,  and  making  light  of 
the  whole  affair  I  I  wish  I  could  here  burst 
forth  with  some  scraps  of  Ilafiz  or  Ferdusi, 
and  tell  how  wann  and  dark  their  antelope 
eyes  were,  and  how  the  lucid  tinge  of  a  sum- 
mer da\'break  lit  their  cheeks.  But,  to  tell 
truth,  Siobeide  was  a  whale  of  a  woman,  and 
was  ruddled,  not  merely  painted,  with  rouge ; 
the  fair  Persian  had  Indian  ink  eyebrows, 
joining  architecturally  over  her  nose ;  and 
Scheherazade  was  white  as  a  wall  with  smears 
of  paint  that  marred  her  once  pretty  nose  and 
dimpling  mouth.  As  soon  as  they  were  trot* 
ted  off  m  their  little  pea-green  and  gilt  cai^ 
rii^,  guardian  negrcss  and  all,  I  went  into 
the  sh<^,  about  which  I  had  all  this  time  been 
loafingly  prowling,  and  called,  clappii^  my 
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hands,  for  some  violet  sherbet ;  because  Mus-  tance,  hundrecU  did  —  as  I  was  very  wefl 
gulman  tradition  distinctly  tells  us  that  that ,  sured  —  without  any  reluctance  at  all, 
great  Arab  epicure  and  sensualist,  Mohamed, ,  the  protection  and  shelter  of  a  £uropea&^ 
called  this  his  favorite  beverage.  And  now  ',  roof  They  feel  the  prohibition  is  abBoni ; 
do  I  greatly  desire  to  tell  my  readers  all  they  know  the  Sultan  has  bartered  bis  rery 
about  the  navor  and  fragrance  of  that  w^U  |  thi*ouc  for  a  champagne  flask,  as  his  fiHiwr 
and  euphoniously  named  drink ;  only  one  ,  did  before  him ;  so  secretly  they  drink  and 
thing  prevents  me,  and  that  is,  that  my  Turk  '  are  drunken.  Indeed,  I  was  told  that  tW 
did  not  sell  it,  and  no  one  else  that  I  could  more  philosc^hicalTuiiis  consider  champagna 
find  out  ever  did,  so  I  did  not  taste  it,  and  merely  a  sort  of  heavenly  botded  beer :  in 
cannot  compare  it  to  all  sorts  of  things  as  I  the  first  place,  because  its  froths,  which  £ai(- 
should  otherwise  decidedly  have  done.  \  em  wine  does  not;  secondly,  because  it  iao^ 

Wine  and  spirits  would  not  bo  sold  at  all  a  dull  yellow  color,  when  theJr  wine  is  fed. 
in  Stamboul  —  at  least  openly  —  but  that  Besides,  as  long  as  nations  choose  the  wisest, 
British  subjects  claim  that  privilege  of  sale. '  and  bravest,  and  best  of  their  aatioii  far 
Kidci,  a  sort  of  fiery  oily  anisette,  peculiarly  monarch,  must  they  not  follow  his  example, 
deleterious,  is  drunk  with  great  relish  by  the  and  (saving  the  Prc^bet)  get  wisely,  bravelj, 
Greeks,  and  by  those  Tunu  who  are  lax  in  and  in  the  nest  and  most  secret  way  posBfale, 
their  religious  observance,  whenever  they  drunk  from  pure  loyalty  ? 
can  get  it  unobserved.  I  am  afraid  that  tying  |  People  have  often  laughed  at  Chataofarv^ 
down  poor  human  nature  with  unnecessary  and's  French  dancing-master  giving  soirfes 
restraints  makes  sad  hypocrites  of  man,  who  ,  to  the  Dog-rib  Indians,  and  a  oetter  sul^ect 
find  it  difficult  enough  to  keep  even  the  great  for  a  farce  could  scarcely  be  conceived ;  bol 
laws,  and  are  always  inventing  some  excuse  all  incongruous  things  are  ridiculous,  whea 
to  slip  oiT  Nature's  handcufik  I  remember  ,  they  arc  not  on  the  one  hand,  also  hateful,  «r 
particularly  one  fresh  bright  nx>ming  that  I  on  the  other,  when  thc^  do  not  exite  our 
was  on  the  deck  of  a  Turkish  steamer  that  pity.  So,  apropos  of  raki,  and  the  TmUh 
was  ploughing;  through  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  rakes  who  drinlc  it,  I  must  describe  the  soul] 
and  just  sighting  the  Seven  Towers,  beyond  *^     ** '  '  .»    .  »   .      .,   »  .  . 

which  the  cypresses  and  minarets  were  rising 
in  a  great  watchful  army,  guarding  the  crcs- 
cented  domes  of  the  still  sleeping  citv.  The 
deck  was  strewn  with  Albanians  in  tlieir 
hairy  capotes,  with  slavish-looking  thievish 
Greeks,  and  with  Turks  grave  and  cross- 
legged  on  their  prayer  carpets.  Here  and  |  pisin|^  sherbert,  which  iikey  profanely  and  al> 
there,  seated  on  the  benches,  were  two  or  <  most  insultingly  called  **  pigs-wash,^  and  da* 
three  half  Europeanized  Turks,  attempting  |  testing  raki  because  it  was  the  secret  bercr* 
cumbrously  to  imitate  the  ribald  ease  of  their  I  age  of  **  them  precious  villains  of  Turic^" 
Greek  friends.  Threading  the  still  half-  !  resorted  to  this  grimy  hostelrie,  dirtier  ikMi 
deeping  groups,  stepped  the  cafegee  of  the  |  the  meanest  vilUge  inn  in  **  dear  old  Ea* 
boat  with  thimolo  cups  of  smdung  black  cof* '  gland,"  to  wash  the  steel  filings  from  their 
fee  (half  grounds  as  the  Turks  drink  it)  on  throats  and  the  sawdust  from  uieir  lips,  wkk 
his  dirty  trays.  A  Greek,  in  crimson  jacket  real  expensive,  oily,  bilbus,  *'*'  old  Jamaikej  f  * 
and  black  worsted  Lace  broidery  all  over  it, !  —  so  old  that  the  red  and  green  labels  on 
suddenly  produces  an  old  medicme-bottle  full :  the  bottles  were  brown  and  fly  blown — and 
of  raki,  and  passes  it  round.  His  Greek  { with  "  Hollands,"  in  sauare,  Uaek-greeo, 
fiicnds  diink  and  look  reli^ously  thankful,  |  high-shouldered  Ostade  bottles.  It  was  da* 
for  the  autumn  .morning  is  raw.  Three  I  ligntful  to  see  the  brave,  cross-drained,  gnaa- 
times  —  nay,  four  times -^  he  smiles,  and  of- <  bung  fellows  lamenting  English  clioMite  aad 
fers  it  to  the  Turk,  who  looks  away  over  the  ^  Englbh  taxes,  cursing  the  Turks,  and 
boat-side  coquettishly.  There  is  a  curious  ing  they  were  in  Wessex  and  Double 
constraint  in  the  way  he  pushes  tlie  bottle  |  cester  again,  "  with  all  Iheir  hearts ;  *  to 
from  him :  so  Caesar  pushed  the  crown,  ae-  them  turning  up  their  sleeves,  innd  han 
cording  to  the  envious  Cassius ;  so  Cromwell  ings  on  the  table  for  more  ^pes,  and 
did  not  push  aside  the  bottle,  if  Cavalier 
squibs  be  true.  There  is  a  thoughtful,  spuri- 
ous look  about  his  eye,  changing,  with  the  ra- 


English  tavern  that  I  stumbled  into  just 
side  the  Arsenal  walls.  It  was  kept  by  a 
Greek,  and  was  in  the  Greek  manner ;  bat  I 
found  it  was  specially  patronized  by  the  £i^ 
lish  mechanics  whom  the  Sultan  keeps  to 
superintend  the  government  manufiurtaks. 
These  intensely  English  men,  of  course 


rum,  and  to  hear  them  shouting  out,  **  It's  av 
delight,  on  a  shin^  night,'*  and  **  Doa*t  voD 
a  poor  man  of  his  beer,"  and  diseussifi^ 


pidity  of  a  iugglcr's  trick,  to  a  quiet  look  of    witn  absurd  eagerness,  six-months-old  Engfiili 
content  and  triumph,  as  he  suddenly  accepts  news  —  reforms  long  since  become  law,  aad 


the  bottle,  and  slipping  behind  a  fat  Greek,  treaties  long  since  broken. 

takes  an  exhaustivo  slope  of  its  contents.       I  have  heard,  indeed,  that  in  the  days  ef 

What  this  man  did  with  hypocritic  reluc-  Mahmood  (the  stern  lather  of  Abdtd  Msc)^ 


TURKISH    SHOPS   AND    SHOPKEEPERS. 


•*tlie  fain^anO,"  that  despotic  Turk  who  de- 
stroyed the  Janissaries,  and  introduced  Eu- 
ropean reforms  into  Turkey,  these  bibnloos 
friends  of  mine  had  rather  a  risky  and  troub- 
lesome time  of  it,  for  they  stood  upon  their 
dignity  as  Britons,  got  feverish  British  beer 
into  their  brave,  wrong-headed  brains,  and 
were  once  or  twice  "  pulled  up  "  and  nearly 
decapitated  in  a  row  tor  not  S2uaaming,  **  and 
all  that  rubbish." 

And,  now,  while  I  am  in  this  tavern  den, 
tr}'ing  to  eat  some  horseflesh  stew,  there 
stands  before  mo  a  ragged  Greek  vagabond, 
crafty  as  Ulysses,  voluble  as  the  wingcd- 
,  worded  Pericles,  who,  in  hopes  of  a  stray 
•piastre,  haranmies  mo  and  the  engineers  on 
A  certain  English  pasha  to  whom  he  was  once 
right-hand  man.  His  vestures  alone  would 
be  elocjucnce,  for  he  beats  his  chest,  and 
rends  his  dirty  merino  waistcoats 
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'*  He  (English  pasha)  keep  white  horse, 
black  horse,  red  horse,  blue  horse,  every  sort 
horse ;  and  I  drive  him,  whip  him,  saddle 
him,  break  him,  'cos  he  (Enghsh  pasha)  SuV- 
tan  great  friend —  every  day  at  palace.  I  too 
at  palace.  I  cat  lamb,  pistachio-nut.  I  eat 
kibob  (very  nice  kibob) ;  I  drink  shirab  and 
champagne  wine.  I  wear  scarlet  jacket  and 
fustanelm — white  fustanella — servant  under 
me — horse  under  me  —  money— drink — all 
right — all  good.  All  at  once  come  wicked 
man  to  English  sultan,  whisper  car  —  say, 
*  Take  care,  Anastase  bad  man,  rogue-man.' 
English  sultan  call  me,  tell  me,  (log  me — drive 
out  faithful  Anastase  —  take  away  horses — 
every  ting.  Now,  Anastase  dirtv  man,  poor 
man,  thief  man  Qaughs  ironically),  no  raki, 
no  kibob,  no  dnnk,  no  eat.  Go  "bout  ask 
good  rich  Englishman  for  little  money. 
Thank,  sir  (smiles),  drink  health  I" 


I  cnosB  next  to  wander  by  Betblobem  Hos- 
pital ;  partly  because  it  lay  on  my  road  round 
to  Westminster;  parti v  because  1  had  a  night- 
fane^  in  my  head  which  coo  Id  be  best  parsued 
within  siglit  of  its  walls  and  dome.  And  the 
lancy  was  this :  Are  not  the  sane  and  iosnne 
equal  at  night  as  the  sane  lie  a  dreaming  ?  Are 
not  all  of  us  ontside  this  hospital,  wlio  dream, 
more  or  less  in  the  condition  of  those  inside  it, 
every  night  of  our  lives  1  Are  wo  not  nightly 
persuaded  as  they  daily  are,  that  we  associate  pre- 
posterously with  kings  and  qnecns,  emperors  and 
empresses,  and  notabilities  of  all  sorts  ?  Do  we 
not  ni;;!uly  jumble  events  and  ncrsonagos  and 
times  and  places,  ns  these  do  daily  ?  Are  we  not 
sometimes  troubled  by  our  own  sleeping  incon- 
sistencies, and  do  we  not  vexcdly  try  to  account 
for  them  or  excuse  them,  just  as  these  do  some- 
times in  respect  of  their  waking  delnsions? 
Said  Ln  afflicted  man  to  me,  when  I  was  last  in 
a  hospital  like  this, "  Sir  I  can  frequentlv  fly." 
I  was  half  ashamed  to  reflect  that  so  could  I — 
by  nieht.  Said  a  woman  to  me  on  the  same 
occasion,  "  Queen  Victoria  frequently  comes  to 
dine  with  mc,  and  her  majesty  and  I  dine  off 
peaclics  and  roaccaroni  in  our  night-gowns,  and 
nis  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Consort  does  us 
the  honor  to  make  a  third  on  horseback  in  a 
field-marshars  uniform."  Could  I  refrain  from 
reddenning  with  consciousness  when  I  remem- 
bered the  amazing  royal  parties  I  myself  had 
given  (at  night),  the  unaccountable  viands  I 
bad  put  on  table,  and  my  extraordinary  man- 
ner of  conducting  myself  on  those  distingoished 
occasions  ?  I  wonder  that  the  great  master  who 
knew  every  thing,  when  he  called  sleep  the  death 
of  each  day's  life,  did  not  call  dreams  the  insan- 
ity of  each  day's  sanity. — All  the  Year  Round. 

••Hion  LiFB  BELOW  STAfRS." — The  last 
edition  of  the  Bioqraphia  Dramatiea  ( 1 81 2),  which 
Mr.  Wylie  does  not  seem  to  have  eonsolted,  at- 


tributes this  farce  to  Townley,  with  the  following 
remarks: — 

"  This  piece  has  been  often  ascribed  to  Mr. 
Oarrick ;  but,  as  we  now  know,  without  founda- 
tion. Mr.  Dibdin,  who  professes  some  partici»- 
lar  knowledge  as  to  this  subject,  says  tiiat  Dr. 
Hoadly  had  a  hand  in  it ;  and  there  were  other 
persons  who  ^ere  in  the  secret,  bnt  who  coi^ 
ceived  the  subject  to  be  rather  ticklish. 

"  Wo  believe  that  we  have  now,  however,  duly 
assi{;ned  the  authorship  of  this  piece  absolutely 
to  Mr.  Townley;  of  which  fact  the  late  Mr. 
Murphy  became  satisfied  before  his  death,  from 
the  testimonials  of  James  Townley,  Esq.,  of 
Ramsgate  and  Doctors'  Commons,  the  aotlior^s 
son ;  and  it  was  Mr.  M.'s  intention  to  have  cor- 
rected the  fact,  in  a  second  edition  of  his  Lijfk 
of  Garrickr 

Possibly  some  of  your  correspondents  may  be 
able  to  afford  information  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
testimony  given  by  Mr.  Townlov,  Jan.,  in  sap- 
port  of  his  father's  claim.  W.  H.  UnsK. 
— Note$  and  Q^erie$, 


Thb  FaniT  of  tub  Forbiddkn  Thbb  Poi- 
sonous.— Could  any  of  your  readers  inform  roe 
as  to  the  ori;;inator  of  this  opinion  ?  In  a  work, 
rcccnti V  published,  on  Metaphysics  (by  the  Rev. 
John  II.  Mac  Mahon),  the  author,  whoso  note 
(p.  2.)  on  the  above  point  displays  considerable 
research,  tells  ns  that  he  has  been  unable  to  dis- 
cover the  noaie  of  any  particular  theolc^ian  es- 
|K>using  it,  though  toe  opinion  itself  u  men- 
tioned by  Josepbos,  Theophilas,  and  several  of 
the  Fatliers,  Eugnbinns  Steachns,Le  CIerc,and 
others.  Even  Ludovjcus  Vivcs — a  man  well 
versed  in  such  questions — acknowledges  bis  ig- 
norance in  this  matter,  as  appears  from  a  quota- 
tion, given  in  the  note  referred  to,  taken  from 
his  Commcntarr  on  St.  Augustine's  De  CivitaU 
Dei, — Noiet  ana  Queries.  Alcipbbon. 
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PANAMA  HATS. 
Behind  the  principal  chain  of  the  Andes 
extends,  on  the  oanks  of  the  Ucavale  and  the 
Maranon,  an  immense  plain  inclined  to  the 
east,  traversed  by  mountain  ranges,  and 
which  is  called  in  Peru  the  Montana  Real. 
Under  a  rainy  sky,  which  is  often  disturbed 
by  thunder-storms,  the  eternal  verdure  of  the 
primordial  forests  charms  the  eye  of  the  trav- 
eller, whilst  the  inundations,  the  marshes,  the 
enormous  serpents,  the  innumerable  insects, 
arrest  his  hesitating  march.  This  region, 
through  which  the  communications  are  diffi- 
cult, IS  called  Lower  Peru. 

There  grow  in  all  the  luxuriance  of  a  lim- 
ited vegetation  the  most  beautifbl  and  gi- 
gantic plants,  the  loveliest  and  most  odor- 
ous flowers,  the  most  useful  shrubs,  the-herbs 
the  richest,  both  as  to  production  and  value 
many  of  which  are  unknown  in  Europe, 
though  eminently  appreciated  in  the  country 
itself  In  Lower  Peru  grows  the  hombonaxa, 
or  hat  straw,  resembling  as  to  form  a  tuft  of 
marsh  reeds.  The  color  is  a  delicate  green. 
The  hats  called  Panama  hats,  and  made  from 
the  bombonaxa,  have  received  the  name  they 
bear  from  having  first  been  imported  from 
Panama  into  the  United  States.  In  truth, 
however,  the  bombonaxa  hats  are  exported 
from  nearly  the  whole  South  American  coast. 
Certain  classes  of  Indians  devote  themselves 
exclusively  to  the  making  of  these  hats.  The 
process  is  a  very  long  one,  and  this  is  one 
reason  why  the  price  of  these  hats  is  so  high. 
The  minute,  delicate  labor  is  longer  or  shorter 
according  to  the  quality ;  for  whilst  como^on 
articles  demand  scarcely  more  than  two  or 
three  days,  those  of  the  best  description  re- 
quire entire  months  of  care  and  attention. 

The  plaitinff  of  these  hats  occupies  the 
whole  of  the  Indian  colony  of  Moyobamba, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Amazon,  to  the  north  of 
Lower  Peru.  In  this  village  men  and  women, 
children  and  old  men,  are  equally  busy.  The 
inhabitants  are  all  seen  seated  before  their 
cottages  plaiting  hats  and  smoking  cigar- 
ettes. The  straw  is  plaited  on  a  thick  piece 
of  wood,  which  the  workman  holds  between 
his  knees.  The  centre  is  begun  first,  and 
the  work  continued  outward  to  the  rim. 
The  time  the  most  favorable  for  this  kind  of 
work  is  the  morning  or  rainy  days,  when  the 
atmosphere  is  saturated  with  moisture.  At 
noon,  or  when  the  weather  is  clear  and  dry, 
the  straw  is  apt  to  break,  and  these  break- 
ings appear  in  the  form  of  knots  when  the 
work  IS  ended. 

The  leaves  of  the  bombonaxa,  to  be  fit  to 
be  used,  are  gathered  before  their  complete 
development.  They  are  steeped  in  hot  water 
till  ikey  become  white.  When  this  operation 
is  terminated,  each  plant  is  separately  dried 
in  a  chamber  where  a  hi^  temperature  is 


kept  up.  Th^  bombonaxa  is  then  hlearhwl 
for  two  or  tluee  days.  The  straw  tha»  inc- 
pared  is  dispatched  to  all  the  places  wacn 
the  inhabitants  occupy  themselves  with  plait- 
ing hats ;  and  the  Indians  of  Peru  empknr  ths 
straw  not  only  for  hats,  but  also  in  inalrhiy 
those  delicious  little  cigar  cases,  which 
often  sold  for  $d  or  $10  each. 

The  Indians  of  Moyamba,  evidently 
from  the  Mongolian  race,  have  laurge  .&t 
faces*  Their  eyes  are  plaiced  obliquely,  so 
that  the  grand  angle  descends  towards  the 
nose.  The  cheek  bones  are  prominent ;  the 
brow  is  low  and  flattened  $  the  hair  is  Ua^ 
smooth,  and  glossy ;  their  skin  is  of  a  brown- 
ish red  color;  their  figure  is  tolerablv  good 
and  regular.  They  live  in  groups  and  in  lit- 
tle tribes,  hidden  in  the  virgm  foresta,  or  dis- 
seminated over  the  vast  pampaa  of  Lower 
Peru.  It  is  to  this  race,  which  is  in  the  high- 
est degree  indolent,  lazy,  and  selfish,  that  ue 
world  owes  the  bombonaxa  hats. 

When  an  Indian  has  made  a  dozen  or  sa 
of  these  hats,  he  sets  out  for  the  residence  of  a 
dealer  in  the  article,  and  generally  anires  is 
the  evening.  Nothingis  more  cunooa  than  to 
see  the  cunning  Indian,  his  merchandise  hid 
under  the  folds  of  his  poncho,  advancing  tow- 
ard the  house  of  the  supposed  |>urchaaer, 
waiting  without  stirring,  and  looking  at  the 
door  in  silence.  When  the  dealer  examlaes 
a  hat  which  the  Indian  has  shown  him,  tfis 
latter  asks  an  enormous  price,  whidi  is  m 
general  three  times  the  value  of  the  artade  i 
and  when,  after  long  discussion,  he  at  hat 
decides  on  concluding  a  bargain,  one  sees  him 
examining  with  distrust  the  money  which  he 
has  received,  and  rubbing  it  in  order  to  try 
whether  it  is  good.  If  the  sellers  of  the  hats 
are  to  the  number  of  two  or  three,  he  who 
has  concluded  thebargaii^  passes  to  theothen 
the  sum  paid,  in  order  that  they  also  may  see 
whether  it  is  honest  money.  If  the  mooej 
pleases  them  tiie  first  man  draws  from  hit 
inexhaustible  poncho  a  second,  a  third,  a 
twentieth  hat,  as  a  conjuror  draws  every  va- 
riety of  article  from  a  hat,  and  to  dach  <n  die 
*<  Panamas"  the  same  scene  of  distrust  is  ra* 
newed  for  the  verifications  of  the  money* 

We  can  easily  understand  the  slowness 
which  results  from  this  mode  of  sale.  It  is 
difficult  to  buy  more  than  twenty  hats  a  day, 
even  in  giving  the  best  price.  Thoa,  in 
der  to  collect  two  thousand  hats  leprese 
ing  a  value  of  £1,000,  a  sojourn  of  three 
four  months  in  the  country  is  required ;  ai^ 
as  transactions  with  savages  such  as  tiioaesi 
Lower  Peru  are  difficult,  dealers  are  obUgsd 
to  carry  about  with  them  both  the  money 
and  the  merchandise.^  Kotwiihstandingthess 
difficulties,  the  trade  in  hats  is  one  of  the  aor- 
est  and  most  lucrative  in  the  land. 

Moyobamba  exports  every  year  tm  et 
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eleven  thousand  haU.  The  province  of 
Pannamy  produces  much  more  than  Peru. 
It  is  supposed  that  not  less  than  sixty  or 
eighty  tnousand  hats  are  annually  exported 
firom  the  province  of  Pannamy.  U  the  aver- 
age price  of  a  hat  is  reckoned  at  two  piastres, 
Uieir  exportation  will  represent  a  value  of 
ahout  £40,000.  The  greater  part  of  the  hats 
are  exported  from  Lima,  hut  of  late  years 
the  exportation  has  likewise  taken  place  by 
way  of  the  Amazon. 

Hitherto,  the  high  price  of  the  Panama  hats 
has  hindered  their  importation  into  Europe, 
but  as  the  average  price  of  a  hat  has  fallen 
to  about^£l,  they  are  now  within  the  reach 
of  nearly  every  one.  The  Panamas  are  dis- 
tinguished from  all  other  hats  in  being  in  a 
single  piece,  marvellously  light,  and  of  in- 
comparable elasticitv.  They  can  be  rolled 
and  put  in  the  pocxet  without  any  daneer 
of  bemg  broken.    In  rainy  weather  they  Be- 
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come  black,  but  they  recover  their  natural 
color  when  steeped  in  soapy  water. 

What  constitutes  and  maintains  the  repu- 
tation of  the  Panama  hats  is,  that  neither 
heat  nor  insects  which  devour  every  thing 
imder  the  torrid  sun  of  the  equator,  can  et" 
feet  the  bombonaxa  straw.  In  the  long  run, 
nothing  but  humidity  can  destroy  them. 
They  last  eight  times  as  long  as  a  Leghorn 
hat.  They  are  easily  carried  about.  They 
can  be  folded  and  rolled  by  the  dozen,  like 
the  commonest  merchandise.  In  short,  the 
trade  in  Panama  hats  is  the  very  best  in 
South  America,  and  it  would  be  easjr  to  es- 
tablish it  in  Algeria,  in  the  West  Indies,  and 
in  Guiana. 

There  has  been  an  importation  into  France 
of  Panama  hats  not  more  than  two  years. 
The  importation  into  England  has  just  be- 
gun ;  but  it  is  sure  greatly  to  extend. — Lcn^ 
aon  IlhutraUd  News, 


J.  G.  LOCKHART  ON  DR.  MAGINN. 

WaUon-on-Thamea,  August,  1842. 

Herb,  early  to  bed,  lies  kind  William  Maginn, 
Who,  with  genius,  wit,  Icaroing,  life's  trophies 

to  win, 
Had  neither  great  Lord,  nor  rich  cit  of  his  kin. 
Nor  discretion  to  set  himself  np  as  to  tin : 
So,  his  portion  soon  spent,  like  the  poor  heir  of 

Lynn, 
He  turned  snthor,  ero  yet  there  was  beard  on 

his  chin ; 
And  whoever  was  out,  or  whoever  was  in, 
For  your  Tories  his'fine  Irish  brains  be  would 

spin; 
Who  reccired  prose  and  rhyme  with  a  promising 

"  Go  ahead,  yon  queer  fish,  and  more  power  to 

your  fin," 
But  to  save  from  starration  stirred  never  a  pin. 
Light  for  long  was  his  heart,  though  his  breeches 

were  thin, 
Else  his  acting,  for  certain,  was  equal  to  Qnin. 
But  at  lost  he  was  beat,  and  songht  help  of  the 

bin, 
(AU  the  same  to  the  doctor  from  claret  to  gin). 
Which  led  swiftly  to  gaol,  with  consumption 

therein. 
It  was  much,  whore  the  bones  rattled  loose  in 

the  skin. 
He  got  leave  to  die  here,  out  of  Babylon's  din. 
Barring  drink,  and  the  girls,  I  ne'er  heard  of  a 

sin, 
Many  worse,  better  few,  than  bright,  broken  Ma- 
ginn. 


Wben  a  church  clock  strikes,  on  housetesa 
ears  ii\  the  dead  of  the  night,  it  may  be  at  first 
mistaken  for  company  and  hailed  as  such.  But, 
as  the  spreading  circles  of  vibration,  which  you 
may  perceive  at  such  a  time  with  great  clear- 
ness, go  opening  out,  forever  and  ever  after- 
wards widening  perhaps  (as  the  philosopher  has 
suggested)  in  eternal  space,  the  mistake  is  rec- 
ti^id  and  the  sense  of  loneliness  is  profounder. 
Once— it  was  after  leaving  the  Abbey  and  turn- 
ing my  face  north — 1  came  to  the  great  steps  of 
Saint  Martin's  church  as  the  clock  was  striking 
three.  Suddenly,  a  thins  that  in  a  moment 
I  more  I  should  have  trodden  upon  without  see- 
ing, rose  up  at  my  feet  witli  a  cry  of  loneliness 
and  houselessness,  struck  out  of  it  by  the  bell, 
the  like  of  which  1  never  heard.  We  then  stood 
face  to  foce  looking  at  one  another,  frightened 
by  one  another.  The  creature  was  like  a  IxMtto- 
browed,  hair-lipped  youth  of  twcntv,  and  it  had 
a  loose  bundle  of  rags  on,  which  it  field  together 
with  one  of  its  hands.  It  shivered  from  head 
to  foot,  and  its  teeth  chattered,  and  m  it  staved 
at  me— persecutor,  devil,  ghost,  whatever  it 
thought  me^it  made  with  its  whining  mouth  as 
if  it  were  snapping  at  me,  like  a  worried  dog* 
Intending  to  give  Uiis  ugly  object,  money,  I  put 
out  ror  nana  to  stay  it — for  it  recoiled  as  it 
whined  and  snapped-^and  laid  my  hand  upon 
its  shoulder.  Instantly,  it  twisted  out  of  its  gar- 
ment, like  the  young  man  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, and  ltd  ine  standing  alone  with  its  ragt 
in  my  hand.— ^//  the  Year  Bound, 
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SHAKSPEARE»S  WOMEN. 


Beyond  me  and  above  me,  far  away 
From  colder  |)oets  lies  a  land  Elysian— 

The  haunted  land  where  Shakspcare's  ladies 
stray 
Throagh  shadowj  groTes  and  golden  glades 
of  vision ; 

And  there  I  wander  oft,  as  poets  maj. 
Cooling  the  fever  of  n  hot  ambition, 

'Mong  ghostly  shades  of  palaces  divine, 

And  pray  at  Shukspearo's  sonl  as  at  a  shrine  ? 

Fair  are  those  ladies  all,  some  pare  as  foam, 
And  sadder  some  than  earthly  ladies  are; 
From  Jnliet,  calm  and  beautiful  as  home, 

Whose  love  was  whiter  than  the  morning  star, 
To  Egypt,  when  the  rebel  lord  of  Rome 
Lolled  at  her  knee  and  watched  the  world  from 
far- 
Selling  his  manhood  for  a  woman*s  kiss. 
But  fretting  in  the  heyday  of  his  bliss. 

There  Portia  argues  love  against  the  Jew, 
With  quips  and  quiddities  of  azure  eyes ; 

Fidelo  mourns  for  Fosthnmns  untrue, 
And  wanders  homeless  under  angry  skies ; 

There  white  Ophelia  moans  her  ditties  new. 
Sad  as  the  swan's  weird  music  when  it  dies ; 

There  roaming  hand  in  hand,  as  free  as  wind. 

Walk  little  Celia  and  tall  Rosalind. 

And  slender  Julia  walks  in  man's  attire. 
Praising  lier  own  sweet  face  which  Proteus 
wi'ongs ; 

Hiranda,  islcd  from  kisses,  strikes  the  lyro 
Of  her  own  wishes  into  fairy  songs ; 

And  stainless  Uero,  floKliing  into  fire. 
Chides  with  her  death  the  lie  her  lore  pro- 
longs; 

With  buxom  Beatrice,  whose  heart  denies 

The  jest  she  still  endorses  with  her  eyes  I 

Shipwrecked  Marina  wanders  through  the  nieht, 
Blushing  at  sound,  and  trembling  for  we 
mom, 

And  blue-eyed  Constance  rises  up  her  height 
To  fortify  her  hope  with  words  of  scorn ; 

The  lass  of  Florixcl  in  tearful  plight, 
Still  seeks  her  hope  in  labyrin^s  forlorn ; 

And  high  upon  a  pinnacle,  I  see 

Cordelia  weeping  at  the  wild  king's  knee ! 

/ijid  in  the  darkest  comer  of  the  land 
Walks  one  with  blacker  brows  and  looks  of 
pain. 
Heart-haunted  by  the  shade  of  past  command — 
The  pale-faced  queen,  who  sinned  beside  the 
Thane; 
And  still  she  moans,  and  eyes  a  bloody  hand 

That  once  was  lily-white  without  a  stain ; 
Bobbed  of  the  strength  which  helped  the  Thane 

to  climb, 
When  growing  with  the  g^ndeur  of  his  crime. 

But  in  the  centre  of  a  little  hall, 

Roofed  by  a  patch  of  sky  wkh  stars  and  moon, 
Titania  sighs  a  love-sick  madrigal. 

Throned  in  the  red  heart  of  a  rose  of  June; 
And  round  about,  the  fairies  rise  and  fall 

Like  daisies'  shadows  to  an  elfin  tune ; 
Behind  them,  plaining  through  a  citron  grove, 
B^TCs  gentle  tiermia,  chasing  hope  and  love.      ' 


I  dream  in  this  delicious  land,  where  Son^ 
Epitomized  all  beauty  and  all  love. 

Familiar  as  my  mothers  fare,  the  throng 
Of  ladies  throagh  its -shady  vistas  move; 

Time  listens  to  the  sorrow  they  prolong. 
And  Fancpr  weeps  beside  them,  and  abow 

Broods  Music,  wearing  on  her  golden  wings 

The  darkness  of  sublime  imaginings. 

Oh,  let  me,  dreaming  on  in  this  sweet  plaoe, 
Draw  near  to  Shakspeare's  soul  with 
eyes. 

Let  me  dream  on,  forgetting  time  and  space;. 
Pavilioned  in  a  golden  paradise. 

Where  smiles  are  conjured  on  the  stately  face. 
And  true>love  kisses  mix  witli  tears  and  siglia 

Where  each  immortal  lady  still  prolongs 

The  life  our  Shakspearo  calentured  in  soogt. 

And  in  the  spirit's  twilight,  when  I  feel 

Hard-visagcd  Labor  recommending  leisaroy 
Let  me  thus  climb  to  fairy  heights  and  steal 
Soft  commune  with  the  shapes  all  poeu 
are; 
Wrapt  up  in  luscions  life  from  bead  to  heel. 
Swimming  from  trance  to  trance  of  s; 
pleasure. 

And  now  and  then,  not  erring,  dream  of  bliss 
Whose  brimful  soal  mns  over  in  a  kiss  1 

^AU  the  Year  HomuL 


TDE  GOLDEN  YEAR. 
Come,  sunn^  looks,  that  in  my  memoiy  throng ; 

Come  I  bring  back  some  happy  afternoon ; 
Como !  for  your  gentle  presence  is  the  song 

Without  which  nature  hums  a  lonely  tune. 
0  light  feet,  tread  the  narrow  path  once  more  t 

Come  to  my  cry,  fair  forms,  and,  resting  near. 
On  the  dear  rocks  where  you  have  sat  before, 

A  little  while  renew  the  golden  year. 

Come  to  this  spot,  whence  we  so  oft  have  viewed 

The  gleam  of  waves,  roek-broken,  round  Che 
bay. 
Come  once  more,  or  wild  grasses  will  intrnde. 

And  clasp  their  hands  across  the  narrow  way ; 
Come,  for  the  place  is  fair  as  land  of  dream. 

And  through  the  rushes,  winds  hum  monni* 
fully. 
As  if  just  moved  in  slumber,  and  tlie  stream 

Still  straggles  throagh  its  cresses  to  the  sea. 

'Tis  vain  to  call ;  I  once  the  strain  have  beard. 

That  lacked  no  note  to  make  the  tane  coa»- 
pletc. 
Once,  wakened  by  the  touch  of  some  kind  word, 

I  found  a  garden  fair,  with  flowers  sweet; 
There,  plucking  fraits  from  many  a  drooinag 
bough, 

I  stayed,  untroubled  by  foreboding  doabt; 
Once  have  I  passed  the  golden  year,  and  now 

I  see  it  far  back,  like  a  star  going  out. 

The  daisies  of  the  golden  vear  are  dead. 

Its  sunsets  will  not  touch  the  west  ngaia^ 
Its  glories  are  removed,  its  blessings  fled. 

And  only  fully  known  when  sought  in  vain ; 
The  same  sweet  voices  I  shall  never  hear. 

For  the  fair  forms  that  onco  my  pathway 
crossed 
Are  gone,  with  waters  of  the  golden  year 

That  now  are  mingled  in  the  sea  and  locL 

--AU  tht  Year  Bmmd. 
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FAIRY  LOBE. 

Glad  were  the  children  when  their 'glowiog 
faces 
Gathered  about  us  in  the  winter  night, 
And  now,  with  glcesome  hearts  in  verdant 
places, 
We  see  them  leaping  in  the  summer  light; 

For  thoj  remember  yet  the  tales  we  told  them 
Aronnd-tbe  hearth,  of  fairies  lone  ago. 

When  thev  could  only  look  out  to  behold  them. 
Quick  dancing,  earthward,  in  the  feathery 
snow.  , 

But  now  the  young  and  fresh  imagination 
Finds  traces  of  meir  presence  everywhere. 

And  peoples  with  a  new  and  bright  creation 
The  clear  blue  chambers  of  the  sunny  air. 

For  them  the  gate  of  many  a  fairy  palace 
Opes  to  the  ringing  bugle  of  the  bee. 

And  every  flower-cup  is  a  golden  chalice. 
Wine-filled,  in  some  grand  elfin  revelry. 

Quaint  little  eyes  from  grassy  nooks  are  peer- 

»Dg; 
Each  dewy  leaf  is  rich  in  magic  lore ; 

The  foam-bells,  down  the  merry  brooklet  steer- 
ing, 
Are  fairy-freighted  to  some  happier  shore. 

Stem  theorists,  with  wisdom  overreaching 
The  aim  of  wisdom,  in  your  precepts  cold. 

And  with  a  painful  stress  of  callous  teaching, 
That  ivithers  the  young  heart  into  the  old. 

What  is  the  gain  if  all  their  flowers  were  per- 
ished. 
Their  vision-fields  forever  shorn  and  bare. 
The  mirror  shattered  that  their  young  faith  cher- 
ished, 
Showing  the  face  of  things  so  very  fair  1 

Time  hath  enough  of  ills  to  undeceive  them. 
And  cares  will  .crowd  where  dreams  have 
dwelt  before ; 
Oh,  therefore,  while  the  heart  is  trusting  leave 
them 
TheiMiappy  childhood  and  their  fairy  lore ! 

— AU  the  Year  nmmd. 


From  The  Gem. 
LOVFS  BEPBOACH.— A  BUSTIC  PLAINT. 

BT  JAMBS  KBHKBT,  X8Q. 

Dbab  Tom,  my  brave,  free-hearted  lad, 

Where'er  you  go,  God  bless  you ; 
Tou'd  better  speak  than  wish  you  had, 

If  love  for  me  distress  you. 
To  me,  they  say,  your  thoughts  indine. 

And  possibly  they  may  so : 
Then,  once  for  all,  to  quiet  mine, 

Tom,  if  yon  love  me,  say  so. 


LOVE'S   REPROACH. 

On  that  sound  heart  and  manly  frame 

Sits  lightly  sport  or  labor. 
Good-humored,  frank,  and  still  the  same. 

To  parent,  friend,  or  neighbor : 
Then  why  postpone  your  love  to  own 

For  me,  from  day  to  day  so. 
And  let  me  whisper,  still  alone, 

"  Tom,  if  you  love  me,  say  so  "  f 

How  oft  when  I  was  sick,  or  sad 

With  some  remembered  folly. 
The  sight  of  you  has  made  me  glad,— 

And  then  most  melancholy  I 
Ah  I  why  will  thoughts  of  one  so  good 

Upon  my  spirit  prey  so  1 
By  you  it  should  be  understood — 

"  Tom,  if  you  love  me,  say  so." 

Last  Monday,  at  the  cricket-match. 

No  rival  stood  before  you. 
In  harvest-time,  for  quick  despatch 

The  farmers  all  adore  you ; 
And  evermore  your  praise  they  sing. 

Though  one  thing  you  delay  so 
And  I  sleep  nightly  murmuring, 

"  Tom,  if  yott'love  me,  say  so." 

Wbate'er  of  ours  you  chance  to  seek. 

Almost  before  yon  breathe  it, 
I  briufi^  with  blushes  on  my  cheek. 

And  all  my  soul  goes  with  it. 
Why  thank  roe,  then,  with  voice  so  low. 

And  faltering  turn  away  so  % 
When  next  yon  come^  before  you  go, 

Tom,  if  yon  love  me,  say  so. 

When  Jasper  Wild,  beside  the  brook. 
Resentful  round  us  lowered, 

I  oft  recall  that  lion-lo$k 
That  quelled  the  savage  coward. 

Bold  words  and  free  you  uttered  tbesr 
Would  they  could  find  their  way  so, 

When  these  nKMieyes  so  plainly  mean, 

•*  Tea,  if  you  love  me,  say  so." 

• 

My  friends,  'tis  true,  are  well  to  do. 

And  yours  are  poor  and  friendless; 
Ah,  no  I  for  they  are  rich  in  yon. 

Their  happiness  is  endless. 
You  never  let  them  shed  a  tear, 

Save  that  on  yon  they  weigh  so; 
There's  one  might  bring  you  better  dieer ; 

Tom,  if  you  u>ve  me,  say  so. 

My  uncle's  legacy  is  all ' 

For  you,  Tom,  when  yon  choose  it; 
In  better  hands  it  cannot  fkll, 

Or  better  trained  to  use  it 
m  wait  for  vears ;  but  let  mo  not 

Nor  wooed  nor  plighted  stay  so ; 
Since  wealth  and  worth  make  even  lot ; 

Tom,  if  yott  love  me,  say  so. 


i 


POP£   AND    THE   DUCHESSES. 


From  The  Atheosiim. 
On  ihe  BekUiona  of  Alexander  Pope  unth  the 
Duche$$  of  Marlborough  and  ike  Duchess 
of  Buckinghamshire;  and  on  ihe  Charac- 
ter and  Characteristics  of  Atossa. 
In^  1854  we  took  advantage  of  a  lull  in  the 
publishing  world,  and  ventured  by  way  of 
experiment,  to  try  our  critical  skill  on  an  ad- 
vertisement— ^the  announcement  of  a  forth- 
coming edition  of  Pope's  Works  to  be  edited 
by  John  Wilson  Croker.  That  edition,  so 
long  expected,  has  been  delayed,  almost 
beyond  nope,  by  the  death  of  ^e  editor. 
We  are  pleased  now  to  hear  that  it  will  cer- 
tainly be  amongst  the  issues  of  ^e  coming 
season.  Delay,  however,  has  not  been  with- 
out its  advantages — the  announcement  in 
1854  of  *'  one  hundred  and  fiftv  unpublished 
letters"  has  enlarged  its  golden  promise, 
and  the  last  number  of  the  Quarterly  speaks 
of  '<  more  than  three  hundred  unpubushed 
letter^."  In  other  respects,  too,  good  has 
resulted  from  delay.  Mr.  CarruUiers  has 
liberally  declared  that  the  publication  of  the 
papers  in  the ^^emstim constituted  "an  era 
in  Pope  historj'."  We  are  willing  to  believe 
that  tney  did  good  service,  pioneer  fashion. 
But  some  questions  then  raised  have  not 
yet  been  decided;  and  amongst  them  one 
seriously  affecting  the  moral  character  of  the 
poet^-did  he,  or  did  he  not,  receive  a  thou- 
sand pounds  from  the  Duchess  of  Marlbor- 
ough, to  suppress  the  character  of  Atossa  P 
We  think  it  well  therefore  to  revert  to  this 
subject  before  the  new  edition  is  issued. 

We  do  not  mean  to  enter  again  on  the 
evidence;  that  has  been  fblly  considered. 
We  heretofore  proved  that  the  story  was 
first  published  anonymously,  and  after  the 
estabushed  fashion,  with  an  "it  is  said." 
We  proved,  as  we  thought,  that  Warton  and 
Walpole  merely  re-echoed  the  story  with 
such  "  circumstantialities  "  as  time  adds  as 
a  matter  of  course;  and  that  Mr.  Rose's 
pencilling  was  a  mere  indication  of  what 
might  have  been  referred  to— whether  fact 
or  falsehood.  We  propose  on  this  occasion 
to  show,  not  merely  that  the  anecdote  is  un- 
true, but  that  it  could  not  be  true,  and  that 
the  character  of  Atossa  was  not  meant  for 
the  Duchess  of  Marlborough  at  all,  but  for 
the  Duchess  of  Buckinghamshire.  This  is 
a  new  light  altogether-~new  to  us  as  to  others 
—a  result  of  msX  spirit  of  doubt  and  conse- 
quent research  whicn  have  done  more,  in  the 
last  ten  years,  to  clear  up  the  Pope  history 
and  mysterv  than  aU  the  trusting  labors  of 
editors  in  the  preceding  century.  Some  of 
the  letters  to  which  we  shall  have  occasion 
to  refer  are  yet  in  manuscrint ;  but  they  are 
now  all  in  the  possession  of  Afr.  Murray,  and 
will  therefore  appear  in  the  forthcoming  edi- 
tion of  Pope'a  W<^LB« 
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As  a  starting-point  in  our  inquiry,  we  will 
considerthe  personal  relations  of  the  sev- 
end  parties. 

Pope  for  many  years  belonged  to  the  same 

Eolitical  partv  as  the  Duchess  of  Bucking- 
anishire,  and  was  in  open  and  avowed  hos- 
tility to  the  Marlboroughs.  He  was  undei; 
Mendly  obligations  to  the  Duke  and  subse- 
quently to  the  Duchq^s  of  Butkinghamshire. 
We  infer  from  a  letter  of  Jacob  Tonson  to 
Pope,  among  the  Homer  MSS.,  that  Pope 
received  the  profits  of  the  splendid  edition 
of  the  duke's  works,  printed  after  the  duke's 
death  at  the  expense  of  the  duchess.  It  was 
natural  and  proper  that  it  should  be  so,  for 
Pope  selected,  arranged,  and  prepared  the 
work  for  publication ;— Uie  duchess  received 
literary  help,  and  Pope  the  reward  for  lit- 
erary Labor.  We  find  Pope,  on  more  than 
one  occasion,  on  a  friendly  visit  to  the  duch- 
ess ;  and  in  1725  he  was  the  active  and  con- 
fidential friend  in  the  famous  prosecution  of 
Ward — a  fact  which  appears  to  have  been 
overlooked  by  the  biographers,  although  the 
foUovring  letter  from  the  duchess  to  Pope, 
also  among  the  Homer  MSS.,  is  proof :-~ 

"  S'. — ^I  am  much  obliged  to  Lord  Harconr 
for  his  friendly  assistance  in  helping  my  son 
a^inst  the  variety  of  injustices  which  we  meet 
with  from  Ward.  There  is  nobc^y  who  can  be 
obliged  whose  gratitude  is  so  asefess  as  a  wo- 
man's and  a  cliild's ;  but  Til  answer  for  the  first 
having  a  greot  shore  of  it,  and  I  hope  the  other 
wiH  alway  show  the  same  disposition.  I  am  al- 
ways, S'.,  y.  faithful,  humble  serv.'       K.  B. 

*'  I  have  wrote  to  Lord  Trevor,  who  has  ap-, 

{>oinred  a  meeting  at  our  house,  and  hopes  to 
lave  the  business  heard  this  sessions.    I  expect 
you  to-morrow." 

Again:— 

'*  This  18  first  to  tell  you  that  I  hope  yon 
found  your  mother  in  very  good  health,  and 
made  your  peace  with  the  old  woman  for  stay- 
ing abroad  so  long.  She  will  nrobably  describe 
you  by  the  Gadder  as  she  did  Mr.  Compton  by 
the  Proser. 

**  I  know  'tis  unnecessary,  but  I  desire  yon  to 
say  nothing  of  what  yoa  know  of  Mr.  Sheffield's 
Jbemg  at  present  not  well  in  my  favor,  except  to 
my  Lord  Bathurst,  in  case  he  mentions  it,  be- 
cause I  have  many  reasons  to  have  the  particu- 
lar circumstances  as  little  spoke  on  as  possible, 
and  not  the  man  at  all,  at  least  for  some  time. 
— I  am  ever,  S*.  y.  most  humble  servl.' 

"K.  B." 

These  friendly  relations  continued  up  to 
November,  1728,  when  Pope  thus  wrote  to 
Lord  Bathurst  :— 

"  The  Duchess  of  Buckingham  is  at  Leigh's. 
.  .  .  The  writings  to  my  mother  and  me  she 
has  signed.  You  will  rejoice,  I  know,  with  me 
thot  what  yon  so  warmly  solicited  and  contrib- 
uted to,  for  my  future  ease  is  accomplished.  If 
Ilive  these  hundred  years  I  shall  never  fancy. 
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eftn  in  my  jealous  old  am,  that  I  Kv«  too  lon^ 
upon  yoa  and  her.  And  if  I  live  bat*oiie  year 
it  would  better  please  me  to  think  an  obeUsqae 
might  be  added  to  your  gurden,  etc" 

Pope  and  the  duihess,  as  we  shall  show, 
80(m  after  quarrelled,  so  tiiat  the  flatterine 
**  Character  of  Katherine  late  Duchess  of 
Buokinghamshire  and  Normanby,''  published 
in  1746  as'<By^e  late  Mr.  Pope,"  must 
have  been  written  about  or  before  this  time. 
Whether  really  written  bv  Pope,  or  com- 
piled, as  he  said,  from  tne  manuscript  of 
the  duchess,  thiere  is,  we  think,  internal  er- 
idenoe  that  it  was  written  many  years  be- 
fore her  death.  Pope  distinctly  says  so  in 
his  letter  to  Moys^.  It  must,  therefore, 
haye  been  subsequently  adapted  to  circum- 
stances, for  reference  is  therein  made  to  the 
loss  of  **  all  her  children,"  which  was  not 
true  until  after  the  dlst  of  October,  1785, 
when  her  son  Edmund  died,  and  it  concludes 
with  an  nocount  of  the  death  of  the  duchess 
herself. 

The  cause  of  auarrel  is  a  mystery ;  hut  the 
date,  within  moderate  limits,  it  is  not  diffi- 
cult to  determine.  On  the  9th  of  July 
[1732]  Pope  thus  wrote  to  LordBathurst:— 

**  There  is  one  woman  at  least  that  I  think 
jrou  will  never  ran  after,  of  whom  the  town  rings 
with  a  hundred  stories,  why  she  run,  and  whiter 
she  is  ran.  Her  sober  friends  are  sorry  for  her, 
and  truly  so  am  I,  whom  she  cut  off  from  the 
n amber  of  them  three  years  ago.  She  has  dealt 
as  mysterioosly  with  you  as  with  me  formerly ; 
both  which  are  proofs  that  we  are  both  less  mad 
than  is  reqoisite  for  her  to  think  quite  well  of 
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This  "  one  woman  "*  was,  beyond  all  doubt, 
the  Duchess  of  Buckingliamshire,  who 
thought  it  necessary,  in  consequence  of  the 
gossip  with  which  the  town  ranff,  to  inform 
Sie  minister.  Sir  Robert  Walpme,  why  and 
whith^  she  had  run,  which  sue  did  on  the 
6th  of  June,  1732,  by  a  letter  from  Bou- 
logne : — 


to  be  represented  or  taken  hi  a  light  any  way  re- 
quires being  set  right"  (Ck>z€ni  Waipole,  iM» 
136.) 

The  following  is  the  account  of  Pope's 
quarrel  with  the  duchess,  which  he  wtiis- 
pered  in  a  letter  to  Moyser,  as  if  in  anticqm- 
tion  of  the  publication  of  the  **  Character," 
and  ofits  being  attributed  to  him.  This  letter 
Warburton  fortunatdy  stumbled  on,  when, 
alter  Pope's  death,  the  "Character"  was 
publishea  and  was  so  attributed : — 

"  There  was  anodier  Charader  wnUen  of  Met 
Gract  by  herself  (with  what  help  I  know  not), 
bat  she  shewed  it  me  in  her  blots,  and  pressed 
me,  by  all  the  adjurations  of  friendship,  to  give 
her  my  sincere  opinion  of  it.  I  acted  honestly 
and  did  so.  She  seemed  to  take  it  patiently, 
and  upon  many  exceptions  which  I  made,  en- 
gaged me  to  take  the  whole,  and  to  select  oat 
of  U  jast  as  much  as  I  judged  might  stand  and 
retom  her  iSoa  copy.  I  did  so.  Imnudialdy  sh$ 
picked  a  quarrel  with  Mf,  and  we  never  sov  each 
oiher  injwe  or  six  ifear$,** 

We  haye  now  clear  eyidence  not  only  of 
the  quarrel,  but  that  it  took  place  in  or  about 
July,  1729.  This  brings  us  to,  and  hdps  to 
explain,  an  incident  in  Jrope's  life  not  known 
to  his  Inographers. 

In  1729-30,  Edward  Caryll  xnarried  the 
daughter  of  Pope's  friend  and  nei^bor,  Mr. 
Pigot ;  and  the  following  is  an  extract  from 
a  letter  of  Pope  of  the  12th  of  February,  in 
which  he  sent  his  congratulations  to  Cai^*s 
father  :-— 

"  I  coald  not  see  Mr.  Pi^  as  yet;  bat  this 
day  I  haye  received  from  him,  by  the  post,  te 
letter  Toa  mentioned  as  having  beeneiven  to  yon 
to  deliver  into  my  own  hands.  The  contents 
of  that  letter  are  so  extraordinaiy  that  I  most 
desire  you  fairly  to  tell  me,  who  gave  it  yoo; 
and  if,  instead  of  your  giving  it  to  Mr.  Pigot,  he 
did  not  give  it  to  yoo." 

On  the  10th  of  May  Pope  again  ady«rta  to 
the  subject : — 


*'  I  left  England,  sir,  with  '  no  odier  precipita- 
tion than  was  occasioned  by  my  having  some  ac 
counts  to  state  and  pass  with  Atr.  Arthbomott.' '». 

She  then  informs  him  that  she  had  been 
taken  ill  at  Bonlogne,"*and  adds — 

"  This  has  given  me  the  lucky  opportunity  of 
hearing,  something  quick,  the  silly  reports  some- 
how spread  concerning  a  thing  done  by  every- 
body at  their  pleasure, — I  mean  taking  a  journey 
to  Paris." 

She  begs  Waipole  to  take  notice  of  her 
explanation  to  the  queen  or  not,  as  he  shall 
decide, — 

"  in  ca^  any  of  theae  nonsensical  storys,  or  any 
others,  have  reached  her  ears,  or  wliether  my 
Qoming  away  in  the  manner  I  did  has  happened 
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'*  A  rery  odd  adventure  has  lately  befallea 
in  consequence  of  the  letter  you  sent  me  endoeed 
to  Mr.  Pigot  which  contained  a  note  for  X100» 
and  it  gives  me  a  great  curiosity  to  know  what 
person  put  it  into  your  hands.  I  soon  fonnd  o«t 
the  original  plotter,  bat  am  at  a  loss  for  the  in- 
stmments  made  use  of,  which  this  may  give  ne 
some  light  into." 

On  the  16th  o^  June  Pope  oontinttea  fab 
questioning : — 

"I  can't  help  telling  you,  as  well  as  I  love 
^ou,  that  I  am  ready  to  take  it  ill  (and  the  more 
ill  the  more  I  love  yoa)  yoar  silence  and  evasion 
of  nnr  question,  who  it  was  that  put  into  your 
hancls  the  letter  which  contained  a  Bank  Bill  for 
£100 1  I  found  oat,  as  I  told  yoa,  the  original 
plotter,  and  returned  the  bribe  back,  as  an  honest 
man  ought,  with  the  contempt  it  dm&tmd,  bf 
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lihe  hands  of  Lord  Bathimt  to  the  ladj.  There- 1 
fore,  sir,  the  plot  failed,  and  ^was  not  a  farthing 
ih  my  advantage.  Most  I  bo  forced  to  assure 
you  that  I  can  refuse  anv  thing  I  do  not  desenre, 
or  do  not  seek,  be  !t  a  hundred,  or  a  thousand. 
And  I  thank  God  for  haring  bestowed  upon  me 
a  mind  and  nature  more  beneficent  than  craving. 
Adieu.  Think  of  me  as  I  merit ;  for  I  reallr  am 
no  worldly  man,  though  but  a  poor  one ;  out  a 
friendly  one  where  obliged,  and  thereibre  very 
mindfully  to  yourself  and  all  yours." 

On  the  29th  of  July  we  have  a  last  refer- 
ence to  this  subject  :-^ 

''I  take  very  kindly  the  warmth  and  con* 
cem  you  show  in  apprehending  I  fancied  ^our 
opinion  of  me  to  be  less  farorable  than  it  is. 
Indeed,  I  did  not ;  but  was  merely  desirous  to  tell 
you  I  am  the  roan  I  am  in  respect  to  temptations 
of  interest.  Nor  was  the  pretence  tidien  to  send 
me  that  jCIOO  any  propoeai  to  me  to  do  what  was 
dishonorable,  but  only  a  notion  that  I  would  re- 
ceive reward  for  what  I  had  formerly  done  out 
of  pure  friendship.  A  lady  who  imagined  her- 
self obliged  to  me  on  that  score  imagined  she 
could  acquit  herself  of  an  obligation  by  money, 
which  she  cared  not  to  owe  on  a  more  generous 
account,  and  Mr.  Pigot  can  tell  you  the  whole 
story,  and  so  will  I  when  we  meet." 

It  is  obvious  from  the  agents  employed 
that  the  lady,  whoever  she  may  have  been, 
was  connected  with  the  Catholic,  the  Nonjur- 
ing,  the  Higir  Church,  and  the  Tory  party. 
The  Duchess  of  Buckinghamshire  in  1730 
answered  exactly  to  this  description.  Pigot 
the  counsellor  was  employed  b^  her  profes- 
sionally, at  least  in  the  prosecution  of  Ward 
isee  **  Life  of  Hardwicke,  L  185),  and,  there- 
ore,  perhaps  Pigot  wished  that  the  money 
should  reach  Pope  by  a  less  direct  channel ; 
and  so,  as  appears  from  his  first  letter.  Pope 
himself  suspected.  Pope,  as  we  have  shown, 
had  been  actively  the  firiend  of  the  duchess 
in  the  prosecution  of  Ward ;  and,  in  the  let- 
ter we  nave  quoted,  wherein  he  is  entreated 
to  be  silent,  she  makes  a  special  exemption 
in  favor  of  Lord  Bathurst,  who  was,  indeed,  a 
trustee  under  the  duke's  will.  What  more 
natural  than  that  a  proud,  half-mad  duchess 
would  not,  if  she  could  avoid  it,  remain 
under  an  obligation,  and  should  believe  that 
she  might  acquit  herself  of  it  by  a  mere 
money  payment  P 

Atterbury,  who  was  in  great  fbvor  with 
the  duchess,  and  was  often  consulted  by  her 
confidentially,  hoped  and  promised,  as  we  be- 
lieve, to  brinff  about  a  reconciliation ;  but  it 
was  beyond  his  power.  We  can  no  other 
way  understand  a  mysterious  paragraph  in  a 
letter  to  his  son-in-law,  Mr.  Morice,  to  whom 
he  thus  wrote,  March  18-29, 1731  -d— 

**  I  see  yon  are  afraid  to  see  Pope,  and  ewOy 
goess  at  your  reasons.  I  have  mioe,  wbila  1 
almost  despair  of  making  ttp  that  mptter;  aaco 
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the  prejudices  conedved  are,  I  see,  so  strong 
so  unlikely  to  be  altogether  removed."  (*" 
Corr."  iv.  894.) 

On  this  subject,  whatever  it  was,  he  also 
wrote  to  Pope  on  the'  23rd  of  November, 
1731  :— 


"  I  expected  to  have  heard  from  yon  by  Mr. 
Morice,  and  wondered  a  Hule  that  I  did  not; 
but  he  owns  himself  in  a  fimlt,  for  not  giving 
yon  doe  notice  of  his  motions.  It  was  not  amiss 
that  you  forebore  writing  on  a  head  wherein  I 
promised  more  than  I  was  able  to  perform.  Dis- 
graced men  fancy  sometimes  that  they  preserve 
an  influence,  where,  when  they  endeavor  to  ex- 
ert it,  they  soon  see  their  mistake.  I  did  so,  mv 
good  friend,  and  acknowledge  it  under  my  hand. 
X  ott  sounded  the  coast,  and  found  out  my  error, 
it  seems,  before  I  was  aware  of  it.'' 

There  is  something  mysterious  about  tliis 
quarrel — everybody  seems  stndioudy  ta 
avoid  all  mention  of  the  cause.  Pope,  in 
his  most  communicative  mood,  only  prom- 
ised ''to  tell" 'his  old  friend  when  "we 
meet,"  althougb  his  friend  had  been  a  blind 
agent  in  the  Sama,  and  would  in  all  reason- 
able certaintv  be  informed  by  Pigot.  Atter- 
bury is  as  oDscure  as  an  oracle ;  and  noth- 
ing can  be  gleaned  from  Pope^s  letter  to 
Bathurst,  nor  even  from  his  explanatory  let- 
ter to  Moyser.  All  we  get  at  with  certain]^ 
is,  that  there  was  a  quarrel, — an  irreconcil- 
able quarrel,  and  that  it  must  have  taken 
place  soon  after  the  duchess,  at  the  warm 
solicitation  of  Bathurst,  had  signed  **the 
writings  "  so  much  to  Pope's  satisfaction  and 
his  ''future  ease."  There  cannot  be  the 
least  doubt  that  Pope,  in  this  letter,  refers 
to  some  grant  of  an  annuitr  which  he  had 
pwrehasedt  but  purchased  ox  whom?  Not 
of  the  duchess,  we  think,  for  if  she  had  taken 
his  money,  she  must  have  "  signed  the  wri1>- 
in^."    No  solicitation  would  nave  been  rc- 

auired  from  Bathurst  or  any  other  person ; 
tiere  was  a  legal  necessity  fSor  her  doinff  so, 
and  on  her  part  a  moral  necessity.  It  is 
not  possible  that  her^  son,  ^e  younff  duke, 
as  young  dukes  sometimes  do,  had  taken  up 
money  from  Pope  on  annuity,  which,  on  ac- 
eount  of  the  youth  of  the  former,  and  for  his 
honor's  sake,  required  the  sanction  and  there- 
fore the  signature  of  the  duchess.  There  is 
an  enigmatical  passage  m  a  poem  called  "  The 
Difference  between  Verbal  and  Practical 
Virtue,"  attributed  to  Lord  Herve^^,  and 
puUished  in  1742,  in  whidi  a  charge  is  pre- 
ferred against  Pope,  which  we  do  not  re- 
member  to  have  seen  before:-'^ 

"  Thus  scribblinfi^  P.,  who  Peter  never  spareiL 
Feeds  on  extorUon'i  intentt/rom  young  hein, 

— ^Peter  was,  of  course,  the  "wise  Peter" 
WakMT.  of  tiiB  finkde  to  Batetttk  wImmo 
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great  fortune  was,  we  are  told  in  a  note, 
raised  by  "  diligent  attendance  on  the  neces- 
sities of  others."  But  the  young  duke  was 
a  mere  boy, — ^not  more  than  twelve  or  thir- 
teen. 

Dr.  Johnson  mentions  that  the  estate  of 
John  of  Bucks  was  found  charged  with  an 
annuity  to  Pope, — of  £200  a  year,  says  the 
annotator  of  Johnson's  Lives.  Was  there 
something  informal  in  this  deed,  which,  after 
the  duke's  death,  required  the  signature  of 
the  duchess  to  give  it  validity  and  force  P 

These,  however,  are  mere  speculations, 
and  wp  are  concerned  only  with  facts. 

Whether  Pope  and  the  duchess  were  ever 
after  on  civil  terms,  we  know  not.  Pope,  in 
his  letter  to  Moyser,  says  that  she  "  picked 
a  quarrel"  with  him— -in  1729— -and  they 
'*  never  saw  each  other  in  five  or  six  years." 
This  would  bring  us  to  about  the  time  of  the 
young  duke's  death, — ^November,  I735,**a 
very  natural  occasion  for  Pope  to  express 
the  respect  which  he  had  ever  professed  for 
the  family,  and  to  offer  a  word  of  consolation 
even  to  the  duchess.  Pope  did  so,  and  wrote 
the  well-known  epitaph ;  but  the  **  weepins 
marble  "  never  asked  a  "  tear," — ^the  proud 
duchess  was  no  more  willing  to  remam  un- 
der an  obligation  in  1735  than  in  1730,  and 
the  epitaph  was  not  inscribed  on  the  monu- 
ment. This  must  have  been  gall  and  worm- 
wood to  Pope.  Even  after  her  death,  he 
spoke  of  her  with  bitterness.  In  a  letter  to 
Bethel,  he  thus  wrote : — 

"  All  her  private  papers,  and  those  of  her  cor- 
respondents, are  left  m  the  hands  of  Lord  Hervey, 
80  that  it  is  not  impossible  another  volume  of  my 
letters  may  come  out.  I  am  sure  they  make  no 
part  of  her  treasonable  correspondence  (which 
thoy  say  she  has  expressly  left  to  him) ;  but  sore 
this  is  infamoofl  conduct  towards  any  common 
acquaintance.  And  yet  this  woman  seemed 
once  a  woman  of  great  honor,  and  many  gen- 
erous principles." — (Ruff head,  p.  408.) 

Here  the  actions  of  the  duchess,  once,  in 
Pope's  opinion,  a  woman  '*of  great  honor 
and  many  generous  principles,"  are  spoken 
of  as  infamous. 

Whether  this  enmity  was  embittered  by 
political  differences,  we  know  not.  It  is  opr- 
tain  that  the  High-Church  Jacobite  duchess, 
before  she  died,  took  the  more  celebrated 
Whigs  into  her  especial  favor.  Her  grand- 
son, by  her  first  husband  the  Earl  of  Angle- 
sea,  was>  married  to  the  daughter  of  Lord 
Hervey,  a  court  Whig  of  unmistakable 
politics,  to  whom  the  duchess  bequeathed, 
among  other  things,  her  noble  mansion  of 
Buckingham  House,  in  St  James'  Park; 
and  she  appointed  Lord  Orford,  the  hated 
Sir  Robert  Walpole  of  other  days,  her  exec- 
utor. 

It  i»  ttaogei  but  more  certain  tliat  a  po- 
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litical  change  took  place  In  the  Duehesi  of 
Marlborough,  who,  from  personal  dislike  to, 
or  preiudice  against,  Walpole,  became  in- 
timately associated  with  the  discontented 
Whigs  and  the  Tories — ^with  Pope's  friends 
— ^with  what  was  called  the  "  Opposition.^ 
We  see  the  effect  of  this  change  on  Pope, 
so  early  as  1735.  Iii  the  epistle  to  Cobham, 
published  in  the  ouarto  edition  of  his  poema, 
1735,  Pope  introauced  the  following  attach 
on  Marlborough  :— 

*'  Triumphant  leaders  at  an  army's  head, 
Hemmed  round  with  glories,  pilfer  cloth  and 

bread; 
As  meanly  plunder  as  they  bravely  fought, 
Now  save  a  people,  and  now  save  a  groat.'' 

Some  friendly  influence  was  now  brought 
to  bear  on  Pope,  or  Pope's  own  fbellngs  sug- 
gested the  indelicacy  of  this ;  and,  therefore, 
we  have  the  following  note  in  Uie  Appen- 
dix:— 

"Epist.  1,  ver.  146.  Triumphant  leaden, 
etc.  These  four  verses  having  been  miscon- 
strued, contrary  to  the  author's  meaning,  they 
are  suppressed  in  as  many  copies  as  he  could  xe- 
call." 

We  never  saw  a  copy  of  this  or  any  sub- 
sequent edition  in  which  they  were  sup- 
pressed; but  the  note  served  Pope's  pur- 
pose. * 

The  Duchess  of  Marlborougn  humored  and 
flattered,  and  did  every  thin^  to  conciliate 
Pope,  all  her  friends  were  his  friends,  and 
we  see  the  Rowing  effect  of  this.  In  what 
was  called  tne  surreptitious  edition  of  Pope's 
Letters,  1735,  we  have  one  describing  and 
disparaging  Blenheim,  in  which  he  takes  oc- 
casion to  illustrate  the  description  of  the 
place  by  the  characters  of  the  duke  and  duch- 
ess—  their  greatness  and  littleness  —  their 
selfishness  and  meanness.  This  letter  was 
not  republished  in  the  quarto,  1737,  nor, 
which  IS  far  more  significant,  in  the  smaller 
edition  of  1737,  which  was  undoubtedly  pub- 
lished with  Pope's  sanction,  and  which  pro- 
fessed to  contain  all  the  rejected  letters  of 
the  quarto ;  nor  in  any  edition  published  in 
Pope's  lifetime.  So,  too,  the  sarcasm  on  the 
duke,  in  the  letter  to  a  lady,  with  reference  to 
the  camp  in  Hyde  Park,  where  he  speaks  of 
**  new  regiments  with  new  clothes  and  fWni- 
ture  (far  exceeding  the  late  cloth  and  linen 
designed  by  his  grace  for  the  soldiery^," 
even  this  reference  to  a  subject,  which  cir- 
cumstances had  made  painful  to  the  Maii- 
boroiighs,  was  omitted  in  the  quarto  of  1737. 

In  May,  1739,  Pope  wrote  to  Swift :  "the 
Duchess  of  Marlborough  makes  great  court 
to  me."  In  January,  1741,  when  at  Bath,  he 
was,  we  think,  applied  to,  by  the  ducheti^ 
friend,  Lord  Chesterfield,  to  leeommend  some 
person  to  write  her  mommn.    Pope  eer* 
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tainly  at  tliat  time,  0th  of  January,  1740, 
wrote  to  Lord  Polworth,  "  I  am  in  great  pain 
to  find  out  Mr.  Hook.  Does  your  lordsnip, 
or  Mr.  Hume,  or  Dr.  King,  know  where  he 
ia?"    Rufifhead  tells  us  that  Hooke— 

"  performed  this  work  so  much  to  her  glee's 
satisfaction,  that  she  talked  of  rewarding  largely, 
but  would  do  nothing  till  Mr.  Pope  came  to 
her,  whose  company  she  then  sought  all  oppor- 
tunities to  procure,  and  was  uneasy  to  be  with- 
out it.  He  was  at  that  time  with  some  friends, 
whom  he  was  unwilling  to  part  with,  a.  hundred 
miles  distant ;  but  at  Mr.  Uooke's  earnest  solic- 
itation, when  Mr.  Pope  found  his  presence  so 
essentially  concerned  his  friend's  interest  and 
future  support,  he  broke  through  all  his  engage- 
ments, and  in  the  depth  of  winter  smd  ill  ways, 
flew  to  his  assistance.  On  his  comii^,  the  duch- 
ess secured  to  Mr.  Hooke  five  thousand  pounds." 

In  a  letter  to  the  Earl  of  Marchmont,  writ- 
ten so  late  as  3d  of  March,  1742,  the  duchess 
says :  "  If  you  talk  to  Mr.  Pope  of  me  en- 
deavor to  keep  him  my  friend."  Pope  then 
was  her  friend  at  that  time.  * 

Again,  15th  of  March,  1742,  among  other 
complimentary  phrases,  she  says : — 

"  If  I  could  receive  letters  from  you  and  Mr. 
Pope  AS  I  had  leisure,  I  would  never  come  to 
town  as  long  as  I  live.  ...  I  shall  always  be 
pleased  to  see  your  lordship  and  Mr*.  Pope  when 
you  will  be  so  bountiful  as  to  give  me  any  nart 
of  your  time."  ^ 

On  the  8th  of  September,  1742,  Lord  Ches- 
terfield wrote  to  Lord  Marchmont : — 

"  I  go  to-morrow  to  Nugent  for  a  week,  from 
whence,  when  I  remm,  I  sliall  take  up  Pope  at 
Twickenham  on  the  19th,  and  carry  him  to  the 
Duchess  of  Marlborough's  at  Windsor,  in  our 
way  to  Cobham's,  where  we  are  to  be  on  the2l8t 
of  this  month." 

So  Pope  [in  July,  1743]  to  Lord  March- 
mont : — 

"  There  are  many  hours  I  could  be  glad  to 
talk  to  (or  rather  to  hear)  the  Duchess  of  Marl- 
borough. ...  I  could  listen  to  her  with  the 
same  veneration  and  belief  in  all  her  doctrines 
OS  the  disciples  of  Socrates  gave  to  the  words  of 
their  master,  or  he  himself  to  his  demon  (for,  I 
think,  she  too  has  a  devil,  whom  in  civility  we 
will  call  a  genius)." 

No  doubt  the  duchess  had  a  devil,  and 
a  fierce  one  if  provoked,  as  her  friends  and 
enemies  well  knew. 

The  result  of  this  inquiry  is  proof  that  Pope 
had  quarrelled  personally  witH  that  "  maa" 
woman,  the  Duchess  of  Buckinghamshire,  as 
early  as  1720, — that  they  never,  as  is  admit- 
ted, saw  each  other  for  five  or  six  years, — 
md  never,  so  far  as  we  have  evidence,  were 
on  friendly  tenns  afterwarda,  and  that  even 
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death  did  not  save  her  from  his  denuncia- 
tions. It  is  further  proved  that,  however  po- 
litically opposed  to  the  Marlboroughs,  Pope 
never  hsid  any  personal  quarrel  with  the 
duchess,  and  that  the  political  antipathies 
and  associations  which  had  at  first  separated 
them,  eventually  drew  them  together.  There 
is  reason  to  believe  that  Pope  manifested 
the  most  friendly  disposition  towards  the 
duchess  as  early  as  1735.  This  feeling  is 
shown  in  increasing  strength  by  vanous 
suppressions  of  letters  and  passages  in  let- 
ters. We  have  proof  that  they  became  more 
and  more  intimate, — ^that  Pope  visited  her, 
— that  she  wrote  and  spoke  most  kindly  of 
Pope,  and  Pope  as  respectfully  of  the  duch- 
ess, as  late  as  July,  1743.  Later  still  he  must 
have  thought  well  and  kindly  of  her,  for  he 
remarked  to  Spenee  (p.  295), "  the  old  Duch- 
ess of  Marlborough  has  given  away  in  char- 
ities and  in  presents  to  her  granddaughters 
and  other  relations  near  £300,000  in  her  life- 
time." 

Under  these  circumstances,  which  was  the 
lady  Pope  was  most  in  the  humor  to  satirize 
in  1743?  . 

The  character  of  Atossa  is  first  heard  of 
after  Pone's  death.  Bolingbroke  then  wrote 
to  Marcnmont : — 

"  Our  friend  Pope,  it  seems,  corrected  and  pre- 
pared for  the  press,  just  before  his  death,  nn  edi- 
tion of  the  four  Epistles,  that  follow  the  'Essay 
on  Man.'  They  were  then  printed  off,  and  are 
now  ready  for  publication.  I  am  sorrv.for  it, 
because  if  he  could  bo  excused  for  writing  the 
character  of  Atossa  formerly,  there  is  no  excuse 
for  his  design  of  publishing  it,  after  he  had  re- 
ceived the  favor  you  and  I  know,  and  the  char- 
acter of  Atossa  is  inserted.  I  have  a  copy  of 
the  book." 

This  book  was,  no  doubt,  a  continuation 
of  the  edition  in  quarto,  "with  the  Com- 
mentary and  Notes  of  W.  Warburton,"  of 
which  "  The  Dunciad,"  the  "  Essay  on  Man," 
and  the  "  Essay  on  Criticism  "  were  already 

?ublished ;  the  work,  in  short,  referred  to  by 
*ope,  as  mentioned  by  Spence : — 

"  *  Here  am  I,  like  Socrates,  distributing  my 
morality  among  my  friends  just  as  I  am  dying. 
— P.*  And  Speuce  adds, — 'This  was  said  on 
his  sending  about  some  of  his  Ethic  Epistles,  as 
presents,  about  three  weeks  before  we  lost  him.'  " 

This  character  of  Atossa  is  understood  to 
have  been  referred  to  in  the  following  note  to 
the  epistle  "  On  the  Characters  of  Women," 
published  in  1735 : — 

"  Between  this  and  the  former  lines,  and  also 
in  some  following  parts,  a  want  of  aonnection 
may  be  perceived,  occasioned  by  the  omission  of 
certain  examples  and  illustrations  of  the  maxims 
laid  down,  wmch  may  put  the  reader  in  mind  ol 
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what  the  author  has  said  in  hi9  Imitation  of 
Horace : — 

** '  Publish  the  preient  age,  but  where  the  text 
Is  vice  too  high»  nssenre  it  for  the  next." 

Did  Pope  act  on  his  own  precept  ?  Did  he 
reserve  this  character  of  Atossa  till  the  next 
a^e,— that  is,  at  least,  till  after  *<Tice  too 
high  "  was  in  its  grave  ?  Certainly  not«  if 
the  Duchess  of  Marlborough  were  concerned, 
for  she  outlived  Pope.  All  the  arguments 
against  publication  were,  in  her  case,  in  as 
full  force  in  1743  as  in  1735.  Not  so  in  re- 
ject to  the  Duchess  of  Buckinghamshire. 
She  died  twelve  months  before  Pope,— on 
ike  12th  of  March,  1743.  Her  grandson, 
by  the  Earl  of  Anglesea,  had  been  married 
a  fortnight  before  her  death,  on  the  26th 
of  February,  to  the  daughter  of  Pope's  old 
enemy.  Lord  Hervey  $  a^  stnuiffo,  it  merely 
coincident,  on  the  3rd  of  Mardi,  1743,  we 
find  Pope  giving  instructions  for  printing 
the  very  edition  found  by  Bolingbroke, — 
**  the  four  epistles,"  one  of  which  contained 
the  character  of  Atossa.  On  that  day  he 
wrote  to  Bowyer  the  printer : — 

**  On  second  thouchts,  let  the  proof  of  the 
Epistle  to  Lord  Cobham  [the  first  of  the  four] 
be  done  in  the  quarto,  not  the  octavo  size :  con- 
trive the  capitals  and  every  thing  exactly  to  cor- 
respond with  that  edition.  The  first  proof  send 
'    ( AddiUonal  MS8.  in  Brit.  Mus.  1 2, 113.) 


POPE   AND   TH£   DUCHE99SS. 


Of  contemporary  evidence  bearing  on  this 

Snestion  there  is  verjr  little.  The  Duchess  of 
farlborough,  knowing  what  Pope  had  for- 
merly written  and  kindly  suppressed,  feared 
naturally  that  some  suppressed  satires  might 
be  found  among  his  maniucripta.    Shelp- 

Klied,  therefore,  through  her  friend  Lord 
larchmont,  one  of  Pope's  executors,  to 
LcMrd  Bolingbroke,  to  whom  Pope  had  be- 
queathed aU  his  manuscripts;  and  Boling- 
broke replied,  "If  there  are  any  that  may 
be  injurious  to  the  late  duke,  or  to  her  grace, 
even  indirectly  and  covertly,  as  I  hope  there 
are  not,  they  shall  be  destroyed.**  He  subse- 
quently found  the  four  Epistles,  and  in  them 
tne  character  of  Atossa ;  and  he  jumped  at 
once  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  meant 
for  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough.  ^  This  was 
mere  conjecture,  a  hasty  assumption.  Bol- 
ingbroke had  no  time  for  consideration  or 
inquiry ;  for  Pope  was  buried  on  the  5th  of 
June,  and  Bolingbroke  was  at  Calais  on  the 
19th.  Bolingbroke,  be  it  remembered,  at 
the.  time  of  Pope's  especial  intimacy  with  the 
Duchess  of  Buckinghamshire— firom  1721  to 
1725— %^s  in  exile  or  abroad,  and  Pope's  in- 
tercourse with  the  duchess  had  ceased  for 
fifteen  years  before  he  died.  Bolingbroke, 
tfancibie,  knew  nothing  aboni  Pope's  inti- 


mate relations  with  the  Dudiets  of  Booldsw- 
hamshire ;  and  the  very  application  of  the 
Duchess  of  Marlborough  suggested  her  am 
the  subiect.  Yot,  though  under  the  influ* 
cnce  of  that  suggestion,  Bolingbroke  was 
perplexed  by  the  want  of  likeness.  "  Is  it 
worth  while,'*  he  asks  of  Marchmont,  **  to 
suppress  the  edition,  or  should  her  grace's 
friends  say,  as  they  may  from  aevaral  ttroket 
in  it,  that  it  was  not  intended  to  be  her  char- 
acter?" 

Against  the  hasty  conjecture  of  Boliiig- 
broke  we  have  the  evidence  of  Warbuiton 
— the  very  man  who,  under  the  eye  of  Pope, 
prepared  and  annotated  the  editten  of  wind 
these  "  four  epistles  "  farmed  a  pert  $  War- 
burton  muft,  therefore,  have  been  informed 
by  Pope,  and  must  have  known  who  were 
the  parties  satirized.  Now  Warburton,  in 
a  note  prefixed  to  the  *'  Character  of  Kath- 
erine  Duchess  of  Buddn^hamshire,"  eeTft 
Pope's  enemies  have  published  it  since  his 
death,  as  if  written  by  him ;  and  he  refers 
to  Pope's  letter  to  Moyser,  in  proof  that  it 
was  not*    He  thus  continues : — 

"  The  Duchess  of  Buckinghamshire  would 
have  had  Mr.  Pope  to  draw  her  husband's  cfaar^ 
acter.  But  though  he  rsfused  this  office,  yet  in 
his  Epistle  on  the  Characters  of  Women,  these 
lines, — 

**  *  To  heirs  onknown  descends  the  nngsarded 
•      store, 
Or  wanders,  heaven  directed,  to  the  poor/ 

— are  supposed  to  mark  her  out  in  sneh  a  manr 
ner  as  not  to  be  mistaken  for  another." 

Mark  out  whom  P — ^the  Duchess  of  Buck- 
inghamshire; for  those  lines  are  from  the 
cluuracter  of  Atossa. 

Let  us  now,  in  conclusion,  examine  the 
character  itself,  and  see  to  which  lady  its 
characteristics  will  best  apply. 

Warton  observes  that  tne  classical  Atossa 
was  the  daughter  of  Cvrus  and  the  sister  of 
Camby8es,-^that  is,  the  dau^ter  and  the 
sister  of  kings.  Now  Kathenne  Dnchess  o£ 
Buckinghamshire  was  the  natural  daughter 
of  King  James,  and  the  sister  of  him  whom 
she  called^  and  her  party  called,  King  James 
the  Third.  The  king,  her  fe^er,  by  war- 
rant, declared  and  oraered  Uiat  she  shpuld 
have  place,  pre-eminence,  and  precedency  as 
the  daughter  of  a  duke,  and  should  bear  the 
royal  arms  within  a  boarder  company.  This 
she  did ;  she  ever  considered  herself  as  of 
the  blood  royal,  and  required  from  her  ser- 
vants and  dq>endonts  the  observance  of  all 
forms  usual  in  the  royal  frmiily.  Does  this 
apply  to  Sarah  DuchMs  of  Marlborough,  the 
daughter  of  a  country  squire— of  plain  Biflk^ 
ard  Jennings  F  ^ 

Then  Atossa,  we  are  toldr- 


POPE   AUD   THE  DUCHESSES. 


"  from  her  b^ 
Finds  all  her  li(b  one  warfare  upon  earth ; 
Shines  in  exposinn^  knares." 

--The  fether  of  the  Duchess  of  Bucking- 
hamshire \ras  diiven  from  his  throne,  and 
her  brother  declared  supposititious.    While 

Set  in  her  teens  she  was  forced  to  sue  for  a 
ivorce  from  her  husband,  the  Earl  of  An- 
glesea,  on  the  ground  of  cruelty,  and  ob- 
tained it.    She  had  long  litigations  with  the 
Duke  of  Buckinghamshire's  natural  children, 
9M  she  makes  an  express  bequest  to  one  of 
them,  because  "  of  her  not  taking  part  with 
^  other  iUeflatimate  children  of  her  late 
husband  in   the  unjust   lawsuits  brought 
•gainsther."    She  prosecuted  to  conviction 
John  Ward,  M.P.  for  Weymoutii,  for  forg- 
^'y*  and  lie  was  in  oonseouence  expelled 
the  House  of  Commons  and  condemned  to 
,*  Pi!?®'?:    ^ope  alludes  to  this  prosecution 
in  "  The  Dundad,"  written  before  the  quar- 
rel;  and  CurU's  "Key"  says,  the  passage 
was  written  "  to  please  a  certain  ducness? 
We  know  not  how,  by  possibility,  any  one 
ex  these  circumstances  can  be  made  to  apply 
to  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough. 

We  then  read  of  Atossa's  "loveless  youth." 
How  that  mi^ht  apply  to  the  Duchess  of 
Buckinghamshire  we  know  not,  unless,  in- 
deed, sometlung  mijjht  be  inferred  from  the 
teeatment  she  received  from  her  first  hus- 
band.   It  is,  however,  directly  the  reverse 
of  true  if  applied  to  the  Duchess  of  Marl- 
borough, who,  as  Coxe  tells  us,  "though 
not  so  transcendently  lovely  as  her  sister" 
ila  bdie  Jennings  of  Orammont],  "her  ani- 
mated countenance  and  commanding  figure 
attracted  numerous  admirers,  and  even  in 
the  dawn  of  beauty  she  received  advantage- 
ous offers  of  marriaffe."    So  Macaulay  says : 
"  Sarah,  less  regularly  beautiful  [than  la 
Mfo  Jennings],  was  perhaps  more  attractive. 
.The  foce  was  expressive.    Her  form  wanted 
no  femmine  charm,  and  the  profusion  of  her 
fine  hair  .  .  ,  was  the  d^ht  of  numerous 
admirers.  .  .  .  Colonel  Churokill,  young, 
bandsomc,  paceful,  .  ,  ,  must  have  been 
enamored  %mdeed.   .    .    .    Marriage   only 
strengthened  his  passion." 

"The  pleasure  missed  her,  hot  the  scandal 
hiL" 
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Here,  again,  we  know  not  how  this  might 
apply  to  the  Duchess  of  Buckinghamshire  • 
but  assuredly,  it  does  not  to  theDuchess  of 
Marlborough,  who,  as  Coxe  records,  "  in  the 
midst  of  a  licentious  court,  maintained  an 
unspotted  reputation,  and  was  as  much  re- 
spected for  her  prudence  and  propriety  as 
she  was  admired  for  tiM  charms  of  lier  ner- 
ion."  *^ 


Last  night  her  lord  was  all  that's  good  and 
great ; 

A  knave  this  morning,  and  his  will  a  cheat.* 

The  Duchess  of  Buchinghamshire   had 

some  reason  to  complain  of  the  duke,  and 

"the unjust  lawsuits " which  his  will  gave 

nse  to,  consequent,  we  presume,  on  the  re- 

versionary  mterests  therein  given  to  his  nat- 

ural  children.    The  Duchess  of  Marlborouirh 

made  no  such  comnlaining— night  and  mom- 

ing  were  ahke  with  her,  and  aUke  her  love 

Mid  reverence  for  her  dead  husband.    When 

the  proud  Duke  of  Somerset,  as  he  was 

caUed,  offered  to  lay  his  fortune  at  her  feet 

and  unplored  her  hand,  she  declared  that, 

if  she  were  only  thirty,  she  would  not  per^ 

mit  even  the  emperor  of  the  world  to  sue- 

f®V  ?  ^.  ^^^  ^^^  ^ad  been  devoted 
to  John  Duke  of  Marlborough."  % 

"Childless,  with  aU  her  children,  wants  an  heir." 

The  Duchess  of  Buckinghamshire  had  a 

daughter  by  the  Earl  of  Anglesea,  who, 

Jiowever,  died  before  her  mother,  but  left 

who  had  bv  the  duke  five  children,  aU  of 
whom  died  before  her,  and  the  last  in  1786. 
when  the  dukedom  became  extinct. 

T^  Duchess  of  Marlborough,  though  she 
bved  to  eighty-four,  left  one  child,  and  a 
dozen  grandchildren,  every  one  of  whom 
would  have  been  her  heir  by  law,  and  was 
und«r  the  entail  heir  to  the  dukedom.  So 
fiir  from  wanting  an  heir,  she  was  herself, 
for  many  years.  Dowager  Duchess.  One  of 
her  daughters,^  Henrietta  Duchess  of  Marl- 
borough, was  succeeded  in  1733  by  Charles 
the  son  of  Anne  (Henrietta's  sister)  and  the 
grandson  of  the  dowager. 

"  To  heirs  unknown  descends  the  unguarded 
Or  wanders,  heaven  directed,  to  the  poor." 

♦i.^?i.^f  %5y  ^^/'^^^dcn  Evening  Post  of 
the  5th  of  Mav,  m3,  that  immXtelVon 
the  death  of  the  Duress  of  Buckingfiam- 

shire  there  was  "  a  trial  at  bar  to  pro^^o 
was  heir-at-law  to  the  late  Dukeof  Buck- 
mghamshire,  when  the  Misses  Walshes  of 
Lreland  were  found  to  be  his  heirs."    Could 
^isbe  said,  or  prophesied,  of  Sarah  Duchesa 
ofMarlboi^ougfcP    Lirin^  or  dead,  wL  W  ! 
vast  wealth   "unguarded"?     oAly  £m 
went  to  thepopr,  and  that,  not  heaven  di- 
rected,  but  by  direction  of  her  will ;  andnot 
one  shiUinjBT  wMidered^  or  could  wander,  if 
2^.^i  °^*  determine  its  directionTbut 
timt&ct  coid  not  have  been  known  taPope. 
who  died  before  her.  ^* 

We  have  now  foirlr  exhausted  thi»  partic-- 
tilar  sul^ect.  On  the  first  oonvenieSX 
port^ty  we  shaU  inquire  into  the  very  oun- 
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THE    ambassador's    BALL. 


From  Chambers's  Journal. 
THE  AMBASSADOU'S  BALL. 
Among  the  persons  of  distinction  who 
composed  the  hignest  society  of  Paris  in  1810, 
none  were  more  conspicuous  than  the  Aus- 
trian ambassador,  Prince  Carl  von  Schwart- 
zenberg,  and  his  family.    The  prince  himself, 
a  handsome,  stately  man,  diornificd,  yet  popu- 
lar and  easy  in  his  ocaring,  distrno;uishccf  both 
in  the  council-chamber  and  in  the  field,  was 
a  really  unposing  representative  of  his  im- 
perial master.    Not  less  remarkable  was  his 
charming  princess ;  a  rare  intelligence,  grace, 
fascination,  and  sincere  amiability,  all  com- 
bined to  fit  her  for  her  brilliant  j)Osition.  The 
prince  and  princess  held  at  their  magnificent 
Hdtel  de  D&gation,  Rue  de  Mont  Blanc,  a 
court — in  all  but  its  name  and  tedious  cere- 
iA)nial8.    Here  French  and  Germans  met  on 
common  ground,  unfettered  by  the  uneasi- 
ness, restraint,  and  smothered  suspicion  which 
darkened  the  atmosphere  t)f  St  Cloud.  Here, 
on  the  contrary,  there  seemed  to  be  good-will 
and  friendliness  for  all — ^a  moral  sunshine,  in 
which  even  strangers  gladly  came  to  bask. 
To  thoee  who  were  admitted  to  any  degree 
of  intimacy  with  the  fiunily,  the  source  of 
this  pervading  light  and  warmth  remained 
no  secret.      Beneath  the  splendors  of  the 
Hdtel  do  Illation  there  flourished  all  the 
simple  virtues  of  household  afiections.    Hus- 
band and  wife  loved  each  other  tenderly,  as 
it  was  not  the  fashion  for  French  husbands 
and  wives  to  love  in  those  days ;  a  charming 
family  was  growing  up  about  them;  they 
held  a  circle  of  valued  household  friends. 
Prince  Joseph  von  Scbwartzenberg,  ,the  am- 
bassador's elder  brother,  had  also  taken  up 
his  residence  in  Paris.    The  brothers  were 
deeply  attached  to  each  other ;  their  children 
had  the  same  masters,  and  lived  like  brothers 
and  sisters  together ;  each  family  shared  and 
heightened  tne  other's  pleasures.    No  won- 
der that,  amidst  the  false  glitter  of  the  em- 
pire, this  home-happiness — quiet,  pure,  and 
true  —  should  have  exercised  a  subtle  charm 
on  those  who  came  within  its  influence. 

Of  all  the  festivities  which  had  taken  place 
in  honor  of  the  nuptials  of  Marie  Louise, 
that  of  the  Hotel  de  Legation  was  to  be  the 
crown.  It  was  not  considered  simply  as  a 
ball  given  by  the  ambassador ;  it  was  tne  fete 
of  Austria  herself  in  honor  of  a  daughter  of 
the  House  of  Hapsburg.  Every  Austrian  in 
Paris  felt  himself  personally  compromised  in 
the  success  of  this  entertainment,  which  was 
to  be  on  a  scale  of  far  greater  magnificence 
than  any  which  hadpreceded  it.  u  Austria 
liad  been  forced  to  lay  down  her  arm»on  the 
field  of  Wagram,  here,  at  least,  France  should 
confess  herself  vanquished.  The  fete  was  to 
•take  place  on  the  Ist  of  July,  and  fijr  weeks 
beforehand,  an  army  of  workmen  were  em- 


ployed in  i\ic  necessary  preparations.  Ab  the 
time  drew  near,  they  worked  in  relay's,  day 
and  night.  Indeed,  those  whose  turn  fell  in 
the  night  were  more  fortunate  than  their 
brethren,  for  the  heat  by  day  was  intense ; 
the  paint  blistered  the  wood-work,  the  stone 
blocKS  glowed  under  that  burning 
Scarcely  a  drop  of  rain  had  fallen  for 
the  foliage  withered  in  every  direction,  as  if 
under  the  breath  of  a  simoon ;  the  turf  and 
boughs  required  for  decoration  had  to  be  ke|^ 
^sh  by  artificial  means.  The  hdtel  itself^  it 
was  thought,  would  not  be  large  enough  fir 
the  occasion,  so  the  mansion  next  door  to  it 
was  hired,  and  the  two  buildings  thrown  into 
one.  But  the  grand  ball-room,  a  palace  in 
itself  for  size  and  magnificence^  was  erected 
of  solid  wood-work  in  the  garden.  Its  roof 
and  walls,  covered  on  the  outside  with  waxed- 
cloth,  were  decorated  in  the  interior  with 
tapestry,  and  all  the  resources  of  uphciaterf 
and  taste  expended  in  the  arrangement  of 
mirrors,  candelabra,  colored  lamps,  and  everr 
kind  of  dazzling  ornament  The  roof,  which 
was  dome-shaped,  was  supported  by  wooden 
pillars  covered  with  white  satin  damaak, 
striped  in  gold  and  silver,  and  festooned  with 
muslin,  gauze,  and  other  Ikfat  &brics,  boond 
by  wreaths  of  artificial  £>weis.  Massive 
class-lustres  swung  on  gold  and  silver  chains 
from  the  roof,  and  were  combined  in  one 
graceful  and  harmonious  whole  with  the  other 
decorations,  by  means  of  floating  draperies, 
flowers,  and  ribbons.  At  one  end  of  this 
pavilion  rose  a  dais,  carpeted  with  cloth  *of 
sold,  on  which  two  throne-chairs  were  placed 
for  the  emperor  and  his  bride ;  at  the  oppo- 
site  end,  was  a  gallery  fi)r  the  orchestra. 
There  were  three  entrances  to  the  ball-room, 
besides  that  for  the  musicians  at  the  back  of 
the  orchestra — one  behind  the  daSs,  commu- 
nicating with  the  mansion;  another  into  a 
wide,  long  gallery,  temporary,  like  the  ball- 
room, and  decorated  to  match  it ;  this  galleiT' 
ran  parallel  with  the  hdtel,  and  had  several 
doors  communicating  with  it  and  with  the 
gardens.  But  the  principal  entrance  to  the 
ball-room  was  a  magnificent  portal,  from  which 
a  flight  of  broad  steps  led  down  into  the  gax^ 
dens,  where  every  arrangement  had  been 
made  to  facilitate  the  ingress  and  egress  of 
the  crowd  of  guests.  Over  the  portifl  5honc 
in  illuminatea  letters  ^e  following  inscrip- 
tion, in  German,  which  some  friend  of  PriuL^ 
Scbwartzenberg,  inspired  evidently  by  the 
muse  who  presides  over  mottoes  for  crackeia 
and  bonbons,  improvised  for  the  occasion : — 

With  gentle  Beauty's  cbMnA  is  gUmoas  Valor 

bound  I 
All  hail !  the  golden  age  again  on  earth  is  fonndl 

So  rose  the  light,  graceful  structure,  as  by  te 
wand  of  some  amiitectaral  Ariel:  it  koked. 
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with  its  gold-woHced  tapestries,  the  bridal 
whiteness  of  the  diaphonous  draperies,  the 
lustre  and  color  afibrded  by  silver,  gold,  flow- 
ers, mirrors,  chandeliers,  and  costly  orna- 
ments of  every  description,  as  if  it  had  been 
transplanted  out  of  tne  Thousand  and  One 
Nights.  There  was  only  one  calamity  to  be 
dreaded:  that  long,  low  bank  of  cloud  in 
which  the  sun  had  set  on  the  last  of  June 
looked  ominous  enough;  what  if  the  rain 
should  pour  down  in  torrents  next  day,  as 
f^te-givers  and  fete-goers  know  too  well  it 
seems  to  take  a  malicious  pleasure  in  doing 
on  such  occasions  ?  What  would  become  ot 
the  ball-room  and  all  its  magnificence  then  ? 
Fortunately,  the  1st  of  July  set  all  fear  of 
such  a  proTcJdng  contre-temps  at  rest;  the 
sun  blazed  out  of  a  sky  without  a  cloud. 
Every  preparation  was  hap|)ily  complete,  and 
with  the  comfortable  certainty  that  not  the 
smallest  detail  had  been  overlooked  which 
would  add  distinction  to  so  grand  a  festivity, 
the  ambassador,  his  family,  and  friends,  be- 
took themselves  to  th6  lighter  cares  of  the 
toilet,  not  without  congratulations  among  the 
younger  Austrian  officers  on  the  superior  bril- 
liancy of  their  national  uniform  over  that  of 
their  French  rivals. 

It  was  still  broad  daylight  when  the  Hdtel' 
de  Legation  was  illununated,  and  already  ki 
c^uick,  and  still  quicker  succession,  the  car- 
nages of  the  miests  rolled  between  the  crowd 
which  lined  the  streets.  A  grenadier  detach- 
ment of  the  Imperial  Guard  tiad  betimes  oc- 
cupied the  po6f3  assigned  them.  The  Aus- 
trian nobility  were  in  readiness  to  receive  the 
arrivals,  and  every  lady  was  presented  with  a 
beautiful  bouquet  before  being  conducted  to 
the  ball-room,  now  rapidly  filling.  The  rank 
and  dignity  of  the  guests  mcreased  with  every 
minute ;  kmgs  and  queens  had  already  been 
announced,  and  now  there  was  a  pause  of  ex- 
pectancy. At  length  the  word  of  command 
to  the  troops,  then  the  roll  of  drums,  the 
crash  of  military  music,  announced  the  ap- 
proach of  the  imperial  state-carriage.  The 
two  families  of  Schwartzenberg  and  Metter- 
nicli  received  the  Emperor  and  Afarie  Louise. 
After  a  short  congratulatory  address  from  the 
aniba^isador,  and  when  the  empress  had  ac- 
cepted a  bouquet  from  the  princely  ladies,  her 
husband,  takins  her  hand,  conducted  her  to 
the  ball-room,  many  persons  who  had  a  near 
yiew  of  Napoleon  for  the  first  time,  remarked 
the  regular  beauty  of  his  features,  but  all  were 
struck  with  the  fixed,  iron  character  of  his 
face.  His  deportment  was  stem  and  unbend- 
ing, almost  tnafe  of  a  man  in  some  fit  oUU- 
humored  sullenness.  Not  a  ^Icam  of  kiHt* 
ness  in  the  eve — its  glance  darting  straight 
forward  like  that  of  an  eagle  on  its  pre^ ;  not 
even  a  forced  smilo  played  upon  those  inflex- 
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ible  lips,  which  seemed  as  if  they  could  only 
open  to  utter  some  terrible  command.  Napo- 
leon declined  the  refreshments  ofiered,  and 
promenaded  with  the  empress  through  the 
reception-i^ms,  galleries,  and  ball-room  in 
an  abstracted  manner,  negligently  addressing 
a  few  words  here  and  there,  and  casting  quick, 
sharp  glances  over  the  brilliant  throng.  They 
shrank  almost  visibly  from  his  gaze.  That 
stem,  dark  presence  spread  an  indefinable 
gloom  over  this  grand  festival ;  it  was  much 
nke  the  appearance  of  some  schoolmaster,  in- 
finitely more  feared  than  loved,  among  a  troop 
of  children  enjoying  themselves  at  a  puppet- 
show. 

This  feeling  weighed  upon  the  cuests  as 
they  silently  followed  the  imperial  couple 
through  the  illuminated  gardens.  What  was 
lacking  in  mirth,  however,  music  did  her  best 
to  supply,  for  bands,  both  instrumental  and 
vocal,  were  stationed  at  difierent  spots,  who 
burst  into  choral  songs  and  symphonies  at  the 
approach  of  the  emperor.  The  Austrians  had 
pre{)ared  a  flattering  surprise  for  Marie 
ionise.  Seats  placed  upon  a  lawn  invited 
Napoleon  and  herself  to  rest ;  and  here  an 
exact  model  of  the  familiar  castle  of  Saxen- 
beig,  brilliantly  illuminated,  presented  itself 
to  her  eyes ;  while  there  emerged  finom  the 
shrubberies  a  troop  of  operanlancers  in 
the  costume  of  Austrian  peasants,  who  went 
through  the  national  dances  of  her  country. 
Then  followed  a  pantomimic  war  and  peace, 
where  Mars  displayed  nothing  more  formid- 
able than  tlie  nonors  of  victory,  and  Peace 
came  attended  by  every  image  of  happiness 
and  praif>erity.  This  was  hardly  over  when 
a  ^at  flourish  of  trumpets  announced  the 
arnval  of  a  courier,  who,  booted,  spurred,  and 
covered  with  dust,  presented  his  despatches 
to  the  emperor.  A  mun^ur  of  some  conquest 
in  Spain  ran  through  the  assembly,  but  Kapo- 
leon,  who  was  in  tne  secret,  proclaimed  the 
correspondence  to  be  from  Vienna^  and  pre- 
sented the  'empress  with  a  hond-Jide  letter 
from  her  father,  written  purposely  to  grace 
this  occafflon.  After  a  display  of  fireworks, 
the  company  retumed  to  the  grand  ball-room, 
and  the  emperor  having  pau^  at  the  portal 
to  spell  out  the  meaning  of  the  German  Alex- 
andrines, took  his  place  with  his  bride  on  the 
dais,  and  the  orchestra  struck  up. 

The  ball  was  opened  by  the  queen  of  Na- 
ples with  Prince  Esterhazy,  and  Eugene, 
viceroy  of  Italy,  with  the  irmeeas  Schwart- 
zenberg.  ^  Whde  the  dancans  was  going  on, 
the  imperial  couple  promenaded  the  room  in 
opposite  directions,  conversed  slightly  with 
difierei#  persons,  and  gave  an  opportunity 
for  the  presentation  of  strangers,  and  those 
youn^  members  of  French  and  Austrian 
nobility  who  made  their  dibut  into  aociety  at 
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tbis  grand  f^te.    Marie  Louise  soon  resumed 
her  seat,  but  Napoleon  remained  at  the  other 
end  of  the  pavilion,  conyersing  first  with  one, 
then  with  another.    The  Pnncess  Schwart- 
zenberg  presented  her  young  daughters  to 
him,  and  received  hb  compliments  on  the 
magnificence  of  the  arrangements.  The  prin- 
cess felt  while  she  listened  to  them  that  all 
anxieties  and  fears  with  regard  to  the  enter- 
tainment might  now  fairly  be  laid  aside; 
never  could  ball-room  present  a  more  brilliant 
spectacle,  never  could  f^ie  promise  a  grander 
success.    The  hearts  of  botn  host  and  hostess 
grew  light  as  they  saw  Napoleon  in  the  best 
possible  humor,  evidently  bent  upon  being 
polite  after  his  fashion.   It  was  now  past  mid- 
night ;  the  revelry  was  at  its  heigbt ;  the  whirl 
of  the  dance  had  completely  broken  the  gene 
of  the  ffreat  conqueror's  presence.    Dukes 
and  duchesses,  pnnce  and  princesses,  kings 
and  queens,  were  all  enjoying  themselves  like 
ordinary  mortals.  There  were  silvery  laugh- 
ter, sweet,  low  voices,  and  glances  still  more 
sweet  and  eloquent ;  plenty  of  whispering  and 
flirtation  going  on  under  cover  of  the  music, 
especially  in  the  less  thronged  galleries  among 
the  younger  portion  of  the  assembly.  Haraed 
ladies,  and  bestarred  and  beribboned  ffentle-< 
men,  verging  upon  fifty,  but  successfiuly  got 
up  to  seem  twenty  years  younger,  were  look- 
ing forward  with  gentle  anticipation  to  the 
supper,  lying  in  state  of  gold  and  silver  in  a 
smte  of  l)anqueting^rooms.  Some  of  the  guests 
were  proud  of  th^r  Jewels,  their  wit,  or  their 
grace ;  some  women  were  proud  of  their  own 
beauty,  others  of  the  beauty  of  their  daugh- 
ters ;  but  not  an  Austrian  present  was  there 
\?ho  was  not  proud  of  the  ball ;  and  well  they 
might  be.    Under  those  snowy  draperies,  the 
light  fell  faW  and  brilliant  on  such  an  assem- 
bty  as.  Paris  has  hardly  gathered  since ;  jewels 
flashed,  plumes  waved,  decorations  glittered, 
to  be  multiplied  infinitely  in  countless  mirrors 
— die  magnificent  pavilion  showed  like  one 
vast  restless  sea  of  splendor.   Vague  forebod- 
ings are  rife  in  the  minds  of  men,  but  why 
riiould  they  enter  hero  ?  what  room  here  for 
a  thought  of  broken  faith — a  sigh  for  the  cast- 
off  wife  at  Malmaison — ^why  should  a  dark 
fancy  see  in  the  cold,  shrinking  girl  on  the 
dajfs  an  image  of  Iphigenia  at  the  altar  ?  Away 
with  all  ill-timed  fancies!     The  orchestra 
strikes  up  a  waltz ;  gayer,  louder  is  the  music ; 

auickcr,  and  still  more  quick  the  measure  of 
le  dance. 

There  is  a  slight  stir  at  that  end  of  the  ball- 
room where  Napoleon  is  standing;  the  merest 
trifle— the  flame  fi^om  one  of  the  lamps  has 
laid  hold  of  a  gauze  festoon.  Hie  ligllt,  harm- 
less-looking b&ze  has  vani^ed  instantly ;  a 
few  flakes  ndl,  which  Count  Bentheim  extm- 
gulBfaes  irith  hiis  hat    It  is  quite  cnrer  now — 
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no,  not  quite ;  that  is  fire  creeping  there  along 
that  draper}'  overhead.  Quick  as  thought 
Count  Damanion,  one  of  the  empcror^s  cham- 
berlains, climbs  a  pillar,  teai-s  it  down,  and 
crushes  out  the  flame  in  a  moment.  Bat 
look  there — higher  than  any  one  can  reach, 
what  are  those  fiery  tongues  darting  out  from 
the  fluted  muslin  straight  over  the  orchestra  ? 
The  'music  was  hushed  at  once;  the  band 
Imrrying  to  escape  by  the  door  leading  into 
the  gardens,  at  the  back  of  the  orchestra, 
gave  free  passage  to  the  night-air.  A  rising 
wind  blew  very  freshly  in,  and  fanned  the 
flames  into  instant  fury.  Wave  afler  irave 
of  fire  surged  over  the  whole  roof;  bunung 
fragments  were  falling  everywhere  on  the 
light  draperies  below  and  the  ladies^  dresses, 
llie  emperor  had  at  once  made  his  way  to 
the  dais ;  some  of  his  attendants,  bewildered 
by  the  sudden  alarm,  suspected  treachery, 
and  pressed  closely  round  nim,  their  swords 
drawn  in  their  hands.  He  himself  was  per^ 
fectly  calm  and  composed ;  attended  by  the 
ambassador,  with  the  empress  on  his  arm,  he 
left  the  pavilion  with  no  more  haste  than  be 
had  entered  it,  exhortins  the  crowd,  as  be 
passed  along,  to  keep  oraer.  On  the  £nt 
alarm.  Prince  Schwartzenbei^had  deqMitched 
an  adjutant  to  order  the  imperial  carriage  to 
a  private  gate  into  the  gardens  near  at  hand ; 
but  Napoleon,  when  this  was  nearly  reached, 
turned  suddenly  round,  and  refiisied  in  the 
most  peremptory  manner  to  leave  by  any  but 
the  principal  entrance.  His  decision  wy  no 
doubt  formed  under  the  idea  that  if  this  acci- 
dent were  connected  with  a  design  upon  hs 
life,  the  narrowness  and  secluaon  of  the  by- 
street into  which  the  other  gateway  opened 
would  favor  the  plans  of  conspiratorsL  The 
carriage  had  to  be  ordered  back,  and  thus  a 
cruel  dela^  arose  for  Prince  Schwartzcnbeig, 
waiting  with  death  in  his  heart  bende  Napo- 
leon, who  remained  silent  and  unmoved,  the 
empress  trembling  on  his  ann,  the  din  of  that 
dreadful  tumult  in  their  ears,  the  glare  of  the 
conflagration  increasing  every  moment.  Not 
more  than  one  minute  had  passed  between 
the  first  alarm  and  the  emperor's  departure, 
yet  the  flames  had  spread  with  such  mghtfol 
rapidity  that  it  was  already  impossible  to  aave 
the  bau-room.  Tolerable  composure  had  been 
hitherto  maintained,  but  the  restraint  of  Na- 
poleoofs  presence  withdrawn,  every  consider- 
ation gave  way,  and  in  agony  and  Tidence 
the  tumultuous  multitude  pressed  towards  the 
doors. 

One  of  the  (jerman  guests  thus  describes 
A^t^ene.  *^  1  had  escaped,*  he  eay^  ^  from 
tne  oppression  and  heat  of  the  ball-room  into 
the  gauery,  which  was  ftr  less  crowded.  On 
a  sudden,  wild  shrieks  and  tumult  rose.  Boili* 
ing  back  to  the  pavilion,  I  saw  the  roof  mo 
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guai  of  qiuTeriag  flainei,  leaping  and  ipnad- 
ing  in  every  directiim.  Ttere  wai  no  time, 
however,  to  look  on ;  ■  snrging  crowd  drove 
ma  back  iritb  tbem  into  the  £iteL  I  dtaen- 
gagod  myifii  from  them,  aad  regained  the 
■ceoe  of  the  ac^dent  through  the  gardeiu. 
Tbe  immense  pavilion  wai  now  in  a  unirer- 
aal  blaxe ;  the  flames  actually  seemed  to  pur- 
mo  the  Bireim  of  fogitivea.  Heavy  liutre* 
were  Billing;  planks,  boards,  and  beams, 
dashed  burning  together.  The  wood-work, 
exposed  as  it  had  been  to  the  sun,  the  poiot  and 
draperies,  ware  burning  like  firewoiks  and 
all  the  water  poured  on  &om  the  Gre-engiues 
seemed  to  have  oo  effect  whatever  upon  the 
fury  of  the  dames.  While  I  stood  lootdng  on 
far  a  few  seconds,  they  darted  high  above  the 
roof  of  the  gallery  ;  heavy  beams  were  fall- 
ing close  behind  me,  and  I  was  obliged  to 
eac!^  while  there  was  yet  time  into  the  gar- 
dens. Never  can  I  &rcet  the  spectacle  there 
presented,  that  dr^adtulcoafiuioa  of  penonai 
danger,  fear,  and  agony.  Sooie  wer«  rush- 
ing about,  their  light  dresses  on  6re;  others 
had  been  thrown  down  and  trampled  under 
fooL      Husbands  wore  seeking  their   wives, 


is  of  thoae  who  threw  themselves  with  pas-' 
siouate  joy  into  each  other's  arms,  the  wail 
of  agony,  the  heart-reuding  appeals  for  help; 
all  mingled  in  a  horrible  diapason."  Many 
persons  were  severely  injured  by  the  flight  of 
steps  from  the  principal  entrance  giving  way 
suitdonty.  The  queens  of  Naples  and  Weat- 
pjialia,  were  both  thrown  down,  and  narrowly 
escaped  bcin"  trampled  to  death.  The  Bus- 
sian  ambassaJor,  Prince  Kurakin,  was  rescued 
with  great  difficulty  by  his  friends;  other: 
bauds,  less  friendly,  cat  all  the  diamond  but- 
tons off  his  coati  Every  distinction  of  rank 
was  suddenly  levelled  in  that  assembly ;  stars, 
ribbons,  nay,  majesty  itself,  were  jostled  by 
servants,  soldien,  and  workmen ;  llio  firemen, 
half  intoxicated,  Mshed  their  way  through 
the  crowd;  royal  ladies  were  elbowed  by 
musicians  and  opera^ancers ;  and  as  a  baek> 

fronnd  to  this  scene  of  confusion,  rase  higher, 
crccr,  more  general  every  moment,  the  ter- 
rible conflagration,  paling  and  mocking  the 
illuminalions  of  the  gan^ns.  The  hotel  it- 
self had  now  ean^t  fire ;  the  alarm  had 
Sread  everywhere;  and  the  streets  were 
ivnged  with  people  crying  out  that  1 
Paris  would  be  burned  down. 

The  saddert  part  of  the  story  remains 
to  be  told.  When  the  fire  broke  out,  Pij 
Joseph  von  Schwartzenberg  was  standjg 
conversation  with  the  empress.  His  firsfl 
was  for  his  wife,  the  Princess  Pauline,  * 
he  hod  li^  only  a  few  minutes  bufor 
another  part  of  the  room.  He  searched 
ball-room  tor  her  in  vain,  and  was  assuret 


several  persons  that  she  was  already  in  the 
gardens;  there  many  people  declared  they 
had  seen  her  carried,  Eiunting,  indeed,  but 


otherwise  uninjured,  into  the  hotel.  I^dco 
Joseph  eagerly  repaired  thither,  but  only  to 
find  a  lady,  a  perfect  stranger  to  him',  who 
remarkably  resembled  the  prmceso.  Hurrv- 
ing  back  in  an  agony,  his  daughter  frighEiully 
burnt,  was  brought  to  him ;  the  ptincess  had 
gained  the  gardens  in  safety,  but  returned  for 
her  child ;  thej^  were  escapmg  tosetber,  when 
a  mass  of  blazing  wood-work  itdl,  and  sepa- 
rated them.  This  was  all  the  poor  girl  hod 
to  telL  At  this  moment,  the  torturing  prc- 
senliment  which  had  laid  hold  of  the  unhappy 
husband  passed  through  every  de^e,  and 
certainly  flashed  upon  his  mlud  with  a  light 
more  fearful  than  that  of  the  conflagration. 
As  ho  ^proached  the  pavilion,  his  eye  fell 
upon  an  cmiDouB  aght — the  Princess  von 
I^yen,  her  lich  dress  honing  in  fragments^ 
the  diadem  she  had  worn  burnt  deeply  into 
her  forehead.  She  had  only  been  rescued 
from  the  flames  to  linger  a  few  days  in  suf- 
fering ;  and,  alas  I  those  who  bad  brought  her 
out  told  that  they  bad  seen  a  figure  in  the 
midst  of  the  fire  whom  it  was  impossible  to 
save.  On  heaiing  these  words  Prince  Joseph 
broke  away  from  his  friends,  and  would  have 
rushed  up  the  burning  steps,  when  floor  and 
ceiling  crashed  into  one  ruin,  volumes  of  rag- 
ing fire  and  smoke  poured  Ibrth,  and — all  was 

So  swift  had  been  the  destroyer  in  its  work, 
that  hardly  a  quarter  of  an  hour  had  elapsed 
between  the  accident,  seemingly  so  slight,  b> 
the  gauze  festoon,  and  tliis  final  act  of  the 
traf^y.  For  one  minute,  this  awful  specta- 
cle suspended  the  reatlens  agony  of  the  crowd, 
and  while  thc^  stood  stupefied  before  it,  the 
emperor,  in  his  well-known  gray  coat,  sud- 
denly re-appeared  among  them.  Under  his 
orders,  the  strangers  present  withdrew  with- 
out conrueion ;  every  entrance  to  the  grounds 
was  guarded  by  spldjcn;  the  important  con- 
tents of  the  archive-room,  on  which  the  fire 
had  seized,  were  convevcd  into  a  place  of 
safety.  Napoluon  himself  directed  the  eSbrts 
made  for  extinguishing  the  fire,-  md  the 
search 'fbr  the  missing  Princess-Paulino  von 
Schwartzcnberg.  This  was  entirely  unsuc* 
ccsafuf ;  not  a  clue  could  be  obtained  to  her 
fata,  thoujih  every  hduse  in  the  vicinity  and 
or  frieuds  were  visited,  and  the 
ruins  carefully  searched.  Prince 


aring  u 
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r  m  the  different  apartments, 
from  exhaustion,  yet  roused  into 
igh  his  restless  anguish.  Even 
nd  pitv  for  the  unhappy  man; 
friends  in  trj-ing  to  persuade 
'aw,  and  addressed  a  few  words 
nent  and  hope  to  liim  from  time 
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to4ime.  Bat  the  presence  and  words  of  the 
emperor  made  no  mipression  on  his  stubborn 
despair ;  he  had  no  ear  save  for  the  death- 
cry  in  his  heart,  and  for  the  reports — always 
the  same  —  of  the  messengers  sent  hither  and 
thither  on  their  hopeless  qaest.. 

Not  till  the  fire  had  been  well  got  under 
did  Napoleon  return  to  St.  Cloud.  He  left 
behind  nim  a  thousand  soldiers  of  the  Impe- 
rial Guard,  who  bivouacked  there  for  the 
night,  and  sat  down  to  the  sumptuous  b|in- 
quet  prepared  for  very  different  cuests.  As 
if  no  element  of  horror  were  to  be  wanting, 
towards  the  morning  a  fearful  thunder-storm 
broke  over  the  smoking  ruins.  The  rain 
now  fell  in  torrents,  and  served  to  extinguish 
the  fire  completely.  Where  the  sun  had  set 
on  that  palace  ball-room,  he  now  rose  over  a 
hideous  heap  of  ruins,  charred  beams,  shat- 
tered masonry,  broken  furniture,  mirrors, 
and  porcelain ;  every  chance  hollow  was  a 
pool  of  stagnant  water.  Fragments  of  lustres, 
swords,  bracelets,  and  other  ornaments  lav 
fused  together  in  masses.  Nor  was  this  all : 
under  a  pile  of  half-burned  wood-work,  a 
corpse  was  discovered,  blackened  and  shriv- 
elled almost  out  of  human  form.  It  could 
only  be  identified  as  that  of  the  missing  prin- 
cess by  a  jewelled  necklace,  on  which  the 
names  of  her  eight  children  were  -engraved ; 
a  ninth,  yet  unborn,  perished  with  the  ill- 
fated  wife  and  mother.  At  this  saddest  of 
all  sights,  every  voice  was  bushed;  tears 
stood  m  the  eyes  of  ail,  even  in  those  of  the 
soldiers ;  and  at  the  momenit,  the  last  thunders 
of  the  storm,  two  heavy  claps,  rolled  solemnly 
overhead. 

Dismal  days  succeeded  this  catastrophe. 
A  universal  gloom  overspread  Paris.    There 


were  daii:  whispers  of  consfnracy,  incen^a- 
rism — reports  toat  the  enemies  <k  Napoleon 
had  resolved  bv  one  bold  stroke  to  rid  theiD- 
selves  of  the  obnoxioiis  ruler,  his  fiimiij,  and 
his  devoted  friends.  The  obsequies  of  the 
Princess  Pauline  von  Schwartcenbers  were 
followed  by  those  of  the  Princess  too  Leyen, 
and  of  several  ladies  of  high  rank,  who  died 
in  consequence  of  injuries  received.  Uore 
than  twenty  persons  het  their  lives;  the 
number  of  those  more  or  less  hurt  was  up- 
wards of  sixty.  The  deep  and  onwholoeooie 
impression  produced  on  tne  public  mind  was 
unmistakable,  an  impression  which  resisted 
every  effort  made  in  high  auarters  to  «ap- 
press  and  divert  it  Tb  the  onlk  of  ihe  peo- 
ple, Napoleon's  divorce  and  subsequent  mar- 
riage had  been  extremely  distasteful;  and 
this,  not  only  because  Josephine  was  muTer- 
sally  beloved,  but  that  a  superstitious  belief 
had  arisen — shared  ii^  some  degree  by  h^ 
husband  himself —  that  hw  presence  was  the 
good  genius  of  his  fortunes.  Already  tliere 
was  vague  but  popular  prediction  extaot, 
that  the  dowry  or  an  Austrian  archduchess 
would  be  bitter  misfortunes  for  France  and 
its  chief;  and  now  the  memory  of  the  terri- 
ble disaster  attendant  on  the  nuptials  of  Mario 
Antoinette,  aunt  to  the  empress,  with  the 
dauphin  was  revived,  and  the  present  ca- 
lamity considered  a  firesh  proof  that  fate  had 
a  fearful  warning  in  store  for  every  alliance 
of  France  with  the  House  of  Hapsbm^ 
When,  within  a  few  years,  the  divorcer  rf 
Josephine  was  discrowned  and  forsaken,  nran^ 
prophets,  wise  afler  the  event,  beheld  in  tbs 
fatal  festival  an  omen  of  the  downfall  of  the 
imperial  fortunes. 


Died,  at  his  residence,  Poughkeepsic,  N.  T., 
August  25,  1860,  Mr.  William  Wilson,  in  the 
fifty-ninth  year  of  bis  age.  The  Pougbkeepsie 
P<M/t  says : — 

**  In  the  death  of  Mr.  Wilson  we  have  lost  one 
of  ounmost  valuable  citizens.  He  had  become, 
too,  one  of  the  oldest  of  our  business  men,  hav- 
ing opened  a  book-store  in  the  premises  now 
under  our  editorial  rooms  in  Market  Street,  in 
the  year  1834,  where  he  remained  a  few  years 
alone/and  then  formed  a  copartnership  with  the 
late  veteran  publisher  and  bookseller,  Paraokte 
Potter.  When  Mr.  Potter  left  for  the  wcstTBr. 
Wilson  continued  the  business  alone,  and  has 
done  80  until  within  a  few  months^  when  declii 
ing  health  caused  him  to  resign  thvectiro  snpc 
vision  of  it,  into  the  hands  of  his  eldestjon.  MrJ 
WiUon  was  a  native  of  Perthshire,  Scoflmd,  and 
his  thoughts  and  feelings  were  thoroughly  im- 
bued wiui  the  most  noble  associations  ortiis  na- 


tive land,  especially  those  which  pertahied  to  its 
literature  of  every  kind.  He  had  already  as- 
sumed an  honorable  position  in  the  world  a(  lec- 
ttti,  before  he  left  Scotland,  and  was  an  accept- 
able contributor  to  Blackwood' »  Magazine,  the 
Edinburgh  Literary  Journal,  Cheunbars^s  Jo^tntal, 
and  other  periodicals.  After  establishing  hixa- 
self  in  business  here  he  continued  his  contribu- 
tions to  Scottish  periodicals,  and  wrote  serend 
exquisite  poems  for  Thifs  Magaxint,  over  tiic 
signature  of '  Alpin.'  In  a  collection  of  Scottish 
poetry  published  some  twenty  years  ago,  several 
from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Wilson  appeared,  wtiirh  are 
remarkable  for  their  great  delicacy  of  sentsosent, 
trons  thought,  ana  ortistic  construction. 
Over  the  signature  of  'Allan  Grant'  Mr. 
ton  has  contributed  some  meritorious  poems 
le  columns  of  the  Albion,  the  Evening  Pott, 
Knickerbocker  Maaazine,  and  more  recently 
to  the  Chicago  Record,  published  by  his  son." 
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From  Chambers's  Journal. 
A  LAST  LAUGH  WITH  THOMAS  HOOD. 

In  spite  of  a  wdl-known  saying  concern- 
ing heroes  and  their  body-servants,  the  more 
we  know  of  a  really  gr^t  man,  the  greater 
lie  generally  seems.     When  the  greatness  is 
combined  with  loyableness,  this  is  almost 
always  the  case;  nor  do  we  remember  to 
haye  risen  from  the  perusal  of  the  life  of  a 
single  favorite  author,  without  an  increased 
attachment  to  his  memory.    It  would  have 
been  a  sad  thing  to  many  of  us  if  these  last 
.memorials  of  Thomas  Hood*  had  shown 
that  ^ood  and  genial  writer  to  have  been  a 
churhsh  or  close-fisted  man-^had  exhibited 
a  frown  or  sneer  behind  that  laughing  mask 
of  his ;  but  we  took  up  the  volumes  without 
the  least  apprehension  of  that  nature,  and 
we  lay  them  down  with  a  greater  attachment 
to  him  who  forms  their  suoject  than  before. 
What  a  capacity  for  love  and  friendship  had 
that  fine  fellow's  soul!    How  naturally  he 
flew  to  the  rescue  of  the  weak  or  the  ill- 
treated!    What  noble  indignation  he  felt 
for  the  tyrant  and  the  bigot!    How  the 
hearts  of  all  good  men  were  attracted  tow- 
ards his,  no  matter  how  different  from  his 
own  were  their  dispositions  and  callings! 
How  grateful  his  modest  spirit  was  for  a 
little  kindness !    How  bitterly,  too,  alas,  he 
felt  unkindness,  and  how  the  daws  did  peck 
at  that  heart  of  his  worn  always  upon  his 
sleeve !    He  loved  his  fellow-creatures,  but 
despite  that  universal  sympathy,  he  did  not 
(as  sometimes  happens)  love  his  wife  and 
children  less.    All  children  were,  indeed,  in- 
expressibly dear  to  his  tender  nature.     When 
prostrated  by  sickness,  and  in  far  from  good 
pecuniary  circumstances,  he  would  still  find 
time  and  spirits  to  address  a  laughter-mov- 
ing letter  to  one  of  his  frtvorite  httle  folks ; 
and  this  when  his  writing  had  got  to  be  of 
considerable  value— a  period  at  which  the 
most  prolific  authors  are  apt  to  be  chary  of 
their  correspondence.    Of  three  letters  thus 
indited  to  tne  children  of  his  stanch  friend. 
Dr.  Elliot,  then  residing  at  Sandgate,  we 
hardly  know  which  to  select  for  its  charm- 
ing humor,  lurking  pathos, — ^for  the  writer 
was  at  the  time  sick,  almost  unto  death, — 
and  the  writer's  adaptability  to  the  capaci- 
ties he  was  addressing. 

**  Mt  dear  Jean  IB — So  yon  are  at  Sand- 
gate  !  Of  course,  wishing  for  your  old  playfel- 
low, M— -  H (he  can  play — it's  wort  to 

me),  to  help  you  to  make  little  puddles  in  the 
Sand,  and  swing  on  the  Gate.    Bat  perh 
there  are  no  sand  and  gate  at  Sandgate,  w' 
in  that  case,  nominally  tells  ns  a  fib.    But  i 
must  he  Ititle  crabs  somewhere,  which  you 

*  Mtmoriali  of  UotMg  Bood,  Edited  by  his 
Danghter,  with  a  Preiaoe  and  Motet  by  bis  Son. 
Hoaum. 
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catch,  if  yon  are  nimble  enoagh— so  like  spiders, 
I  wonder  they  do  not  make  webs.  The  laige 
crabs  are  scarcer. 

"  If  yon  do  catch  a  big  one  with  strong  claws 
—and  like  experiments — ^you  can  shut  him  up 
in  a  cupboard  with  a  loaf  of  sugar,  and  yon  can 
see  whether  he  will  break  it  up  with  his  nippers. 
Besides  %ab8, 1  used  to  find  jelly-fish  on  the 
beach,  made,  it  seemed  to  me,  of  sea-calves' 
'feet,  and  no  sherry.  The  mermaids  eat  them,  I 
iupposo,  at  their  wet  water-parties,  or  salt  soirieM, 
There  were  star-fish  also,  but  they  did  not  shine 
till  \hej  were  stinking,  and  so  made  very  unce- 
lettial  constellatioDS. 

*'  I  suppose  yon  never  gather  any  sea-fiowers, 
but  only  sea-weeds.  The  truth  is  Mr.  David 
Jones  never  rises  from  his  bed,  and  so  has  a 

firden  full  of  weeds,  like  Dr.  Watts'  Slus^pard. 
have  heard  that  you  bathe  in  the  sea,  which  is 
very  refreshing,  but  it  requires  care ;  for  if  yon 
stay  under  water  too  long,  you  may  come  up  a 
mermaid,  who  is  onlv  half  a  ladj,  with  a  fisn's 
tail — ^which  she  can  boil  if  she  likes.  Tou  had 
better  try  this  with  your  doll,  whether  it  turns 
her  into  half  a  '  doll-fin.' 

**  I  hope  you  like  the  sea.  I  always  did  when 
I  was  a  child,  which  was  about  two  years  ago. 
Sometimes  it  makes  such  a  fizzing  and  foaming, 
I  wonder  some  of  our  London  cheats  do  not 
bottle  it  up,  and  sell  it  for  ginger-pop.  When 
the  sea  is  too  rough,  if  you  pour  the  sweet  oil 
out  of  the  cruet  aU  over  tt,  and  >vait  for  a  calm, 
it  will  be  quite  smooth — much  smoother  than  a 
dressed  salad. 

"Some  time  ago  exactly,  there  used  to  be, 
about  the  part  of  the  coast  where  yon  are,  large 
white  birds  with  black-tipped  wings,  that  went 
fiying  and  screaming  orer  the  sea,  and  now  and 
then  pinned  down  into  the  water  after  a  fish. 
Perhaps  they  catch  their  sprats  now  with  nets, 
or  hooKS  and  lines.  Do  you  e?er  see  such  birds  ? 
We  used  to  call  them  '  gulls,'  but  they  didn't 
mind  it  1  Do  you  ever  see  any  boats  or  vessels  ? 
And  don't  you  wish,  when  ]^ou  see  a  ship,  that 
somebody  was  a  sea-captain  instead  of  a  ooctoV, 
that  he  might  bring  yon  home  a  pet  lion,  or 
calf-elephant,  ever  so  many  parrots,  or  a  mon- 
key, from  foreign  parts  ?  I  knew  a  liule  giri 
who  was  promised  a  baby-whale  by  her  sailor- 
brother,  and  who  Uubbered  because  he  did  not 
brinj;  it.  I  suppose  there  are  no  whales  at 
Sandgate,  but  yon  might  find  a  seal  about  the 
beach ;  or,  at  least  a  stone  for  one.  The  sea- 
stones  are  not  pretty  when  they  are  dry,  but 
look  beautiful  when  'they  are  wet — and  we  can 
tUwaya  keep  sucking  them  ! 

•*  When  I  can  buy  a  telescope  powerful 
enough,  I  shall  have  a  peep  at  yon.  I  am  told 
with  a  good  glass,  you  can  see  the  sea  at  such  a 
distance  that  the  sea  cannot  see  you  1  Now  1 
must  say  good-by,  for  my  paper  gets  short, 
but  not  stouter.  Pray,  give  my  love  to  your 
ma,  and  my  compliments  to  Mrs.  H— ,  and 
no  mistake,  and  remember  me,  my  dear  Jeanie, 
as  your  jUBTectionate  friend,       Tnos.  Hoozk 

"  The  other  Tom  Hood  sends  his  lave  to 
everybody  and  every  thing. 

**  P.5.— Don't  forget  my  pebble:  and  a  cood 
naughty  ias$  would  be  esteemed  a  audositj. 
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To  Jeanie'f  brother,  lie  writee :  '*  I  uied 
to  catch  flat  fish  with  ayeij  long  string-line. 
It  was  like  swimming  a  kite !  But  perhaps 
tibere  are  no  fiat  fi^  at  Sandgate-^ezoept 
your  shoe-soles.  The  best  plan,  if  you  want 
flat  fish  where  there  are  none,  is  ^  bring 
codlings,  and  hammer  them  into  daos.  Once 
I  caught  a  plaice,  and  seeing  it  all  oyer  red 
spots,  thought  I  had  caug^  the  measles.** 
He  hopes  tae  lad  will  be  better  soon,  "  for 
somebody  told  me  you  had  the  shingles ; " 
and  with  regard  to  swimming,  the  poor  side 
man  observes :  *'  I  only  swim  in  fancy,  and 
strike  out  new  ideas.'*  To  Mary  Elliot,  a 
still  more  youthful  correspondent,  he  says : 
<•  I  remember  that,  when  I  saw  the  sea,  it 
used  sometimes  to  be  very  fussy  and  fidgety-, 
and  did  not  alwa}ii  wash  itselr  quite  clean ; 
but  it  was  very  fond  of  fun.  Haye  the 
waves  ever  run  after  you  yet,  and  turned 
your  little  two  shoes  into  pumps,  full  of  wa* 
ter? 

**  If  you  want  a  joke,  you  might  nush 
Dunnie  into  the  sea,  and  then  fish  for  nim, 
as  they  do  for  a  Jack.  But  don't  go  in  your- 
self and  don't  let  the  baby  j^o  in  and  swim 
away,  although  he  is  the  shnmp  of  t^e  &m- 
ily.  Did  you  ever  taste  the  sea  water  P  The 
fishes  are  so  fond  of  it  they  keep  drinking  it 
all  the  day  long.'  Dip  your  little  finger  in, 
and  then  suck  it  to  see  how  it  tastes.  A 
glass  of  it  warm,  with  su^ar,  and  &  Rrate  of 
nutmeg  would  quite  astonish  you.  The  wa- 
ter of  the  sea  is  so  saline,  I  wonder  nobody 
catches  salt  fish  in  it  I  should  think  a  good 
way  would  be  to  go  out  in  a  butter-boat, 
witn  a  little  melted  for  sauce.  Have  you 
been  bathed  yet  in  the  sea,  and  were  you 
afiraid  ?  I  was  the  first  time,  and  the  tune 
before  that ;  and  dear  me,  how  I  kicked  and 
screamed — or,  at  least,  meant  to  scream,  but 
the  sea,  ships  and  all,  began  to  nm  into  my 
mouth,  and  so  I  shut  it  up.  I  think  I  see 
you  being  dipped  into  the  sea,  screwing  your 
eyes  up,  and  putting  your  nose,  like  a  but- 
'  ton,  into  your  mouth,  like  a  button-hole,  for 
fear  of  getting  another  smell  and  taste !  By 
the  by,  did  you  ever  dive  your  head  under 
water  with  your  legs  up  in  the  air  like  a 
duck,  and  try  whether  you  could  cry  'Quack '  P 
Some  animals  can  I  I  would  try,  but  there 
is  no  sea  heie,  and  so  I  am  forced  to  dip 
into  books.  If  you  would  catch  a  crab  for 
me, and  teach  it  to  dance  thepolka,  it  would 
make  me  quite  happy ;  for  I  have  not  had 
any  toys  or  playthings  for  a  long  time.  Did 
you  ever  try,  uke  a  Uttle  crab,  to  run  two 
ways  at  once  P  See  if  you  can  do  it,  for  it 
is  good  fun ;  never  mind  tumbling  over 
yourself  a  little  at  first.  It  would  be  a  good 
plan  to  hire  a  Uttle  gpib,  for  an  hour  a  day, 
to  teach  baby  to  crawl,  if  he  can't  walk,  and, 
if  I  was  his  mamma,  I  iootdd  too !    Bless 


him !  But  I  srast  not  wiile  on  kim  aagr 
more — ^he  is  so  soft,  and  I  hara  nothing  hot 
steel  pens. 

"^d  now,  good-by;  Fanny  baa  made 
my  tea,  and  I  must  ^ink  it  before  it  gets 
too  hot,  as  we  a2<  were  last  Sunday  week. 
They  say  the  j^s  was  eighty-eight  in  the 
shade,  which  is  a  great  age  I  The  last  £ur 
breeze  I  blew  dozens  of  usses  for  you,  bat 
the  wind  changed,  and,  I  am  a£raid,  took 

them  all  to  Miss  H ,  or  somebody  that 

it  shouldn't.** 

These  two  volumet  are  principally  filled 
with  letters,  l)r  Hood's  life,  like  ttiat  el 
most  literary  men,  wta  devoid  of  any  stiik- 
ing  incidents;  like  that  of  many  of  his  breth- 
ren, too,  it  was  beset  with  pecuniary  cares, 
which  hampered  him  for  the  last  ten  years 
of  his  Hfe,  and  uniloubtedly  hastenea  his 
end^  He  married  at  twenty-five  (in  1824), 
contrary  to  the  wishes  of  his  wife's  familyt 
but  the  youn^  couple  never  found  eanse  to 
repent  of  their  umon :  they  loved  one  an- 
otner  fondly  to  the  last,  and  death,  at  the 
end,  did  but  separate  the  husband  and  wife 
by  a  few  months.  Their  first  child  scarcely 
survived  its  birth:  "  In  looking  over  soaie 
old  papers,"  savs  the  editor,  "  I  found  a  few 
tiny  curls  of  ffolden  hair,  as  soft  as  the  finest 
silk,  wra^pea  in  a  yellow  and  time-worn  pa- 
per, insoriDed  in  my  father's  handwriting : — 

"  *  Little  eyes  that  scaree  did  see. 
Little  lips  that  never  smiled ; 
Alas  1  my  little  dear  dead  child. 
Death  is  thy  father,  and  not  me, 
I  but  embraced  thee,  soon  as  be  I '" 

In  1835,  in  oonsequenoe  of  the  failure  of  a 
firm,  Mr.  Hood  and  fiunily  were  obliged  to 
take  up  their  residence  at  Coblena,  where 
their  ignorance  of  the  language  eometinies 
places  them  in  the  most  lumcroitt  situations, 
heightened  doubdess  in  the  telling  by  the 
ezagfferative  author  o£  Upihe  lUtint. 

"  Our  servant  knows  a  few  worda  of  £n|^ 
lish  too ;  her  name  is  QradUj  the  abort  for 
Margaret  Jane  wanted  a  fowl  to  boil  for 
me.  Now,  she  has  a  theory  that  the  matt 
she  makes  her  English  un^FlngKah,  the  more 
it  must  be  like  German.  }ane  begins  1^ 
lowing  Gradle  a  word  in  the  dictionary. 

*' OracUe,  Jal  yeea— luifan— heaao— jal 
yees. 

"  Jane  (a  little  through  her  nose).  Hmn 
^-hum— hem — ^yes — ^yaw,  ken  you  geet  a 
fowl— fool— foal,  to  boilr-bile— We  for  din* 
nerP 

"  Oradle.  Hot  wasserP 

••  Jane»  Yaw  in  pit — pat— pot— ham  hum 
— ^h! 

**  Qradle  (a  Kttle  off  the  Bc«nt  again). 
Ja,  nein— wasser,  pot-— hot-^nein. 

**Jan€.  Yes — ^no— good  to  eeat  tliitlen 
—cheeken— checking— choking^bird—bard 
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—beard — ^lays  eggs — eeggs — ^hune,  heine — 
hin — make  cheekm  broth— -soup— poultry- 
peltry — paltry  I 

«*  Gradle  (quite  at  fault).  Pfeltrighchtch ! 
r— nein. 

"  Jane  (in  despair).  What  shall  I  do  ? 
and  Hood  wont  help  me ;  he  only  laughs. 
This  comes  of  leavihg  England !  (She  casts 
her  eyes  across  the  street  at  the  governor's 
poultry-yard,  and  a  bright  thought  strikes 
ner.)  Here,  Gradle— come  here— comb  hair 
— ^hmn — ^hum — ^look  there— dare — you  see 
things  walking — ^hmn,  hum,  wacking  about 
— ^thmgs  with  feathers — fathers — ^feethers. 

"  Gradle  (hitting  it  off  again).  Feethers 
— ^faders— ah  hah!  feddars— ja,  ja,  yees^  sie 
biingen — fcddars,  ja,  ja  \ 

"  Jane  echoes  Fedcfars — ^yes — ^yaw,  yaw ! 

"  Exit  Gradle,  and  after  three-quarters  of 
an  hour,  returns  triumphantly  with  two  bun- 
dles of  statiomer's  quills ! ! ! " 

Poor  Mrs.  Hood  tries  her  hand  on  cookery, 
and  really  with  great  success,  although  her 
husband  pretends  not  to  believe  in  it ;  his 
fun  is,  indeed,  for  family  wear,  and  not 
Qierely  of  that  artificial  sort  which  only  6et8 
other  people's  dinner-tables  in  a  roar.  There 
must  nave  been  more  laughter  in  that  little 
humble  lodging  at  Coblentz,  and  among  that 
exiled  household,  than  in  half  the  splendid 
tourist-parties  who  ''did"  the  Khine  in 
those  summers  with  travelling-carriage  and 
courier. 

"Yesterday  morning,"  writes  his  wife, 
"  I  set  to  work  very  seriously  to  make  ^me 
potted  beef,  and  succeeded,  little  thinking 
what  ungrateful  jests  I  should  draw  upon 
my  poor  head  from  Uood. 

''Being  proud  of  my  own  fabrication,  I 
produced  it  at  tea,  when  De  Franck  came, 
and  then  commenced  the  jokes  of  the  ^od- 
for-nothing.  He  asked  with  apparent  inter- 
est how  it  was  made,  and  I  said :  '  I  pounded 
it  with  a  pestle  and  mortar/  '  But,  then, 
dear,  we  have  got  not  one,  you  know.' 

"  In  short,  he  infusted  that,  like  the 
Otaheitan  cooks,  I  had  dicwed  it  small ;  and 
as  I  happened,  having  the  face-ache,  to  put 
my  hand  to  my  jaw  at  the  time,  it  seemed  a 
corroboration,  of  which  he  made  full  use. 
4Jpon  this  hint,  he  huddled  joke  upon  joke, 
till  we  were  convulsed  with  laughter,  and  to- 
day Franck  declares  he  laughed  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  night.  Hood  called  it '  bullock 
jam,'  and  when  I  asked  him  what  he  would 
eat,  he  replied,  'What  you  chewiJ  ...  I 
must  now  tell  you  my  story  about  the  Christ- 
mas pudding.  The  lieutenant  was  with  us 
on  Christmas-day,  and  enjoyed  my  plum- 
pudding  so  much,  that  I  promised  to  make 
onei  for  him.  Hood  threatened  to  play  some 
trick  with  it — either  to  pop  in  bullets  or  ten- 
penny  nails ;  and  I  watched  over  my  work 
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with  great  vigilance,  so  that  it  was  put  into 
boil  without  any  misfortunes. 

"I  went  to  oed  eajrly,  telling  Gradle  to 
put  it,  when  done,  into  the  drawing-room 
till  the  morning.  Hood  was  writing,  and 
says  it  was  put  down  smoking  under  his  venr 
nose,  and  the  spirit  of  mischief  was  irresisti- 
ble. I  had  bought  a  groschen's  worth  of 
new  white  wooden  skewers  that  very  morn- 
ing. He  cut  them  a  little  shorter  than  the 
pudding's '  diameter,  and  poked  them  in 
across  and  across  in  all  directions,  so  neatly, 
that  I  never  perceived  any  sign  of  them  when 
I  packed  and  sealed  it  up  tne  next  day  for 
De  Franck's  man  to  carry  over  to  Ehren- 
breitstein.  He  came  to  thank  me,  and 
praised  it  highly.  I  find  that  while  I  was 
out  of  the  room.  Hood  asked  him  if  it  was 
not  well  trussed,  and  he  answered  '  Yes '  so 
gravely,  that  Hood  thought  he  meditated 
some  joke  in  retaliation,  and  was  on  his 
guard.  At  the  ball,  the  truth  came  out — ^he 
actually  thought  it  was  some  new  method  of 
making  plum-pud(Hngs,  and  gave  me  credit 
for  the  woodwork.  He  had  invited  two  of 
his  brother  officers  to  lunch  upon  it,  and 
Hood  wanted*  to  persuade  me  that  the 
'  Cardinal '  officer  had  swallowed  one  of  the 
skewers !  Now,  was  not  this  an  abominable 
trick?" 

The  spirit  of  fun  had  such  a  mastery  over 
Hood,  that  he  could  not  describe  any  com- 
mon event  to  a  business  correspondent  with- 
out, accompanying  it  with  a  feu  de  joie  of 
pleasantries,  such  as  it  would  take  a  whole 
battalion  of  ordinary  jokers  to  produce. 
"  Did  I  give  you  the  historv  of  a  steamer 
built  at  Bruges?  They  quite  forget  how 
she  was  to  get  down  the  canal,  and  they  will 
have  to  take  down  the  brickwork  of  the  locks 
at  a  great  expense — some  1,500  francs  in- 
stead of  26 ;  aU  along  of  her  width  of  pad- 
dle-boxes. Well,  the  other  day,  10,000  peo- 
ple assembled  to  see  her  launched }  troops, 
band,  municipals,  everybody  in  their  best ; 
and  above  all,  Mr,  T — ^,  the  owner,  in  blue 
jacket,  white  trousers,  and  straw  hat.  So 
he  knocked  away  the  props,  and  then  ran  as 
for  his  life,  for  she  ought  to  have  followed ; 
but,  instead  of  that  she  stuck  to  the  stocks, 
as  if  she  had  the  hy<kophobia.  Then  they 
got  two  hundred  men  to  run  from  side  to 
side,  and  fired  cannons  from  her  stem,  and 
hauled  by  hawsers ;  but '  there  she  sot,'  and 
the  people  '  sot '  till  nine  at  night,  and  then 
gave  it  up.    She  has  since  been  launched 

♦  *•  And  nearly  Kaeceeded  in  doing  no,  innocently 
assisted  by  the  officer  in  qaestion.  with  whom  the 
pudding  had  not  altogether  agreed.  A»  he  did  not 
know  Kngliftli,  and  my  mother  was  not  yet  up  in 
Gennnn.  a  pantomime  ensued  on  his  part  expres- 
sive of  indigestion,  but  construed,  by  my  father, 
as  descriptive  of  the  agonl^bf  aa  iutenud  akewer.** 
— 1.  ii. 
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somehow,  but  in  a  quiet  way  quite.  She 
looked  at  first  very  like  an  invesiment  in  the 
sUh^,  and  I  should  fe^r  her  propensity  may 
lead  her  next  to  stick  on  a  bank.  The  only 
comfort  I  could  give  was,  that  she  promised 
to  be  very  fast.  To  heighten  the  fun,  the 
wine  was  chucked  at  her  by  a  young  lady 
who  thought  she  was  going;  I  know  not 
what  wine,  but  it  ou^t  to  hiaye  been  still 
(^mpagne." 

These  laughable  epistles  are  (^n  inter- 
spersed with  sad  intimationB  of  pecuniary 
embarrassments,  and  the  dread  particulars 
of  the  progress  of  that  disease^  which  fixed 
its  cruel  claws  in  him  so  eariv,  and  never 
left  him  till  the  day  of  his  deatn»  Towards 
the  last,  the  "  best  things  "  were  written  in 
almost  agonies,  and  nearly  all  hia  own  por- 
tion of  the  Comic  Annual — ^including  the 
wonderful  wood^^uta— -emanated  from  a  sick- 
bed. He  could  not  write  for  hia  magasine-^ 
which  was  so  largely  and  graciously  eked 
out  by  his  brethren  of  the  pen,  during  that 
time  of  trouble,  as  to  make  ua  in  love  with 
Uterature— for  the  number  but  one  before 
his  death,  but  he  furnished  two  pictorial 
embelUsbments — *'  Hood's  Mag,"  a  magpie 
with  a  hawk's  hood  on;  and  the  ''Editor's 
Apolo^es,"  a  collection  of  bottles,  leeches, 
and  busters — the  fruits  of  his  sick-room 
fancy.  His  own  family  was  the  only  one 
which  was  not  delighted  with  that  AnmuUy 
well  thumbed  in  every  house,  which,  writes 
his  son,  we  ourselves  **did  not  enjoy  till  the 
lapse  of  many  years  had  mercifully  softened 
down  some  of  the  sad  recollections  connected 
with  it.  The  only  article  that  I  can  remem- 
ber we  ever  really  thoroughly  enjoyed  was 
"Mrs.  Gardiner,  a  Horticultural  Komance,'* 
;and  even  this  was  composed  in  bed.  But 
the  illness  he  was  then  sufiering  from  was 
only  rheumatic  fever,  and  not  one  of  his 
•  dangerous  attacks,  and  he  was  unusually 
cheerful." 

Nevertheless,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  but 
that  Hood*s  fun  was  perfectly  genuine ;  the 
nature  of  the  man  was  too  elastic  and  genial 
for  any  circumstances,  however  untoward, 
.to  depress.  It  is  recorded  of  him,  though 
not  in  these  volumes,  that  upon  a  mustaid- 
plaster  being  applied  to  his  attenuated  feet, 
as  ho  lay  iu  extremity,  he  was  heard  feebly 
to  remark,  that  there  was  **yery  little  meat 
for  the  mustard." 

After  all,  the  works  of  Thomas  Hood  that 
will  live  the  longest  are  not  his  humorous 
pieces.  The  serious  side  of  his  character  is 
even  more  worthy  of  attentive  admiration ; 
and  The  Song  of  the  8hiH  and  The  Bridge 
of  Siaks  will  survive  Mis9  Kilnumsegge,  al- 
tthough  there  is  no  wittier,  and  scarcely  a 


wiser  lesson  in  the  language  than  is  exhib- 
ited in  that  young  lady's  narrative.  The 
couple  of  verses,  To  Minerva,  fromtke  Chrtek^ 
are  excellent,  and  well  worthy  of  a  place  in 
the  Fragments  at  the  end  of  these  intereat 
ing  volumes  :— 

"  My  templet  throb,  my  pnlses  boil, 

Vm  sick  of  Song,  oiid  Ode,  and  Ballad   ■ 
So,  Tliyrsis,  take  the  Midnight  Oil, 
And  pour  it  on  a  lobster  sulad. 

*'  My  bratn  is  dull,  my  sight  is  fbnl, 
I  cannot  write  a  verso,  or  read- 
Then,  Pallas,  take  away  tliine  Owl, 
And  let  ns  have  a  I^urk  instead." 

But  these  are  b]^  no  m^ans  equal  to  a  pa- 
thetic poem,  entitled  TJie  Pauperis  Cftrtif- 
mas  Carolf  which  appeared  in  the  aome 
number  of  Punch  as  The  Bong  of  the  Skirtp 
and  would  have  been  deservedly  famous,  but 
for  the  overshadowing  of  its  still  greater 
companion.  As  a  better  example,  however, 
of  his  peculiar  faculty  of  insinuating  sympa* 
thy  under  the  guise  of  affected  hardneaa,  we 
will  conclude  with  the  Lines  in  Answer  to  a 
Poem  entitled  "  Spring,**  signed  •*  PavaperJ* 
in  the  Athenceum^  which  will  be  new  to  9JI 
our  readers  :— 

"  Don't  tell  tM  of  bods  and  bk>s8oms. 

Or  with  rose  and  viTet  wheedle ; 
Nosegays  grow  for  other  bo^oms^- 

Churchwarden  and  Beadle. 
What  have  von  to  do  with  streams  1 

What  with  sonny  skies,  or  garish 
CiK'koo-song,  or  pcnnivo  dreams? 

Nature's  not  yoor  Parish ! 

*'  What  right  have  such  as  yon  to  dan 

For  sun  or  moonltearos,  warm  or  brigliSf 
Before  vou  talk  about  tlio  son. 

Pay  for  window-light ! 
Talk  of  passions — nrooi-ous  fancies  l—» 

While  your  betters'  flonics  miscarry— 
If  vou  love  your  Dolls  iind  Nancys, 

Don't  we  make  you  marry  9 

"  Talk  of  wintry  chill  and  storm— 

Fragrant  winds,  that  blanch  your  bones  f 
You  poor  can  always  keep  you  warm— 

An't  there  breaking  siouctf  ? 
Suppose  you  don^t  enjoy  the  spring, 

Koses  fair  and  vi'lets'nicck, 
Tou  cannot  look  for  every  thing 

On  eighteen-pence  a  week ! 

"  With  seasons  what  have  yoo  to  dol 

If  com  doth  thrive,  or  wheat  is  harmed  9 
What's  weather  to  the  cit>ple«i8  ?    Yoa 

Don't  farm — but  you  ate  farmed  1 
Why  everlasting  murmurs  horled 

With  hardship  for  tlie  tckt  ? 
If  «nch  as  you  don't  like  this  worid. 
We'll  pa»  yon  to  the  next. 

O1 
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From  Fnuer'8  Magaxine. 

CONCERNING  HURRY  AND   LEISURE. 

Oh,  what  a  blessing  it  is  to  have  time  to 
breathe,  and  think,  and  look  around  one! 
I  mean,  of  course,  that  all  this  is  a  blessing 
to  the  man  who  has  been  overdriven :  who 
has  been  living  for  many  da^s  in  a  breath- 
less hurry,  pushing  and  driving  on,  trying 
to  get  tlirough  his  work,  yet  never  seeing 
the  end  of  it,  not  knowing  to  what  task  he 
ought  to  turn  first,  so  many  are  pressing 
upon  him  altogether.  Some  folk,  I  am  in- 
formed, like  to  live  in  a  fever  of  excitement, 
and  in  a  ceaseless  crowd  of  occupations :  but 
such  folk  form  the  minority  of  the  race.  Most 
human  beings  will  a^ee  in  the  assertion  that 
it  is  a  horrible  feehne  to  be  in  a  hurry.  It 
wastes  the  tissues  of  the  body ;  it  fev^s  the 
fine  mechanism  of  .the  brain ;  it  renders  it 
impossible  for  one  to  enjoy  the  seenes  of  na- 
ture. Trees,  fields,  sunsets,  rivers,  breezes, 
and  the  like,  must  all  be  enjoyed  at  leisure, 
if  enjoyed  at  alL  There  is  not  the  slightest 
use  in  a  man's  paying  a  hurried  visit  to  the 
country.  He  may  as  well  go  there  blind- 
fold, as  go  in  a  hurrv.  He  will  never  see 
the  country.  He  will  have  a  perception,  no 
doubt,  of  hedgerows  and  grass,  of  green 
lanes  and  silent  cottages,  perhaps  of  great 
hills  and  rocks,  of  various  items  wMch  go 
towards  making  the  country ;  but  the*  coun- 
try itself  he  wul  never  see.  That  feverish 
atmosphere  which  he  carries  with  him  will 
distort  and  transform  even  individual  ob- 
jects ;  but  it  will  utterly  exclude  the  view  of 
the  whole.  A  circling  London  fog  could  not 
do  so  more  completely.  For  quiet  is  the 
great  characteristic  and  the  great  charm  of 
country  scenes ;  and  yon  cannot  see  or  feel 
quiet  when  you  are  not  quiet  yourself.  A 
man  flying  through  this  peaceml  valley  in 
an  express-train  at  the  rate  of  fifty  miles  an 
hour,  might  just  as  reasonably  fancy  that  to 
us,  its  inhabitants,  the  trees  and  hed^ 
seem  always  dancing,  rushing,  and  circling 
about,  as  they  seem  to  him  in  looking  from 
the  window  of  the  flying  carriage,  as  imag- 
ine that,  when  he  comes  for  a  day  or  two's 
visit,  he  sees  these  landscapes  as  thev  are 
in  themselves,  and  as  they  look  to  their  or- 
dinary i]|habitants.  The  quick  pulse  of  Lon- 
don keeps  with  him :  he  cannot,  for  a  long 
time,  feci  sensibly  an  influence  so  little  start- 
ling, as  faintly  flavored,  as  that  of  our  sim- 
ple country  lite.  We  have  all  beheld  some 
countrv  scenes,  pleasing  but  not  very  strik- 
ing, while  driving  hastu^  to  catch  a  traia  for 
wmch  we  feared  we  should  be  too  late ;  and 
afterwards,  when  we  came  to  know  tbem 
weQ,  how  difierentlv  they  looked ! 

I  have  been  in  a  nurry.  I  have  been  tre- 
mendously busy.  I  hare  ^t  through'  an 
areitting  anMmnt  of  wovk  in  the  kit  IW 
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weeks,  as  I  ascertain  by  looking  over  the  re- 
cent pages  of  my  diary.  You  can  never  be 
sure  whether  you  have  been  working  hard 
or  not,  except  by  consulting  your  diary. 
Sometimes  you  have  an  oppressed  and  worn- 
out  feeling  of  having  been  overdriven,  of 
having  done  a  vast  deal  during  many  dinys 
past ;  when  lo!  you  turn  to  the  uncompro- 
mising record,  you  test  the  accuracy  of  your 
feeling  by  that  unerring  and  unimpeachable 
standard ;  and  you  flnd  that,  after  all,  you 
have  accomplished  very  little.  The  discov- 
ery is  mortifying,  -butit  does  you  good ;  and 
besides  other  results,  it  enables  you  to  see 
how  very  idle  and  useless  people,  who  keep 
no  diary,  may  easily  bring  themselves  to 
believe  that  they  are  among  the  hardest- 
wrought  of  mortals.  They  know  thev  feel 
weary ;  they  know  they  have  been  in  a  bustle 
and  worry ;  they  think  they  have  been  in  it 
much  longer  than  is  the  fact.  For  it  is  curi- 
ous how  readily  we  believe  that  any  strongly 
felt  state  of  mind  or  outward  condition — 
strongly  felt  at  the  present  moment — ^has 
been  lasting  for  a  very  long  time.  You  have 
been  in  very  low  spirits:  you  fancy  now 
that  you  have  been  so  for  a  great  portion  of 
your  life,  or  at  any  rate  for  weeks  past :  you 
turn  to  your  diary,— why,  eight  and  fbrty 
hours  ago  you  were  as  merrv  as  a  cricket 
during  the  pleasant  drive  witn  Smith,  or  the 
cheerml  evening  that  you  spent  with  Snarling. 
I  can  well  imagine  that  when  some  heavy 
misfortune  befalls  a  man,  he  soon  begins  to 
feel  as  if  it  had  befallen  him  a  long,  long 
time  ago :  he  can  hardly  remember  days 
which  were  not  darkened  bv  it :  it  seems  to 
have  been  the  condition  of  nis  being  almost 
since  his  birth.  And  so,  if  you  have  been 
toiling  very  hard  for  three  days— your  pen 
in  your  hand  aliqost  from  morning  to  night 
perhaps— rely  upon  it  that  at  the  end  of 
those  days,  save  for  the  uncompromising 
diary  that  keeps  you  right,  you  would  have 
in  your  mind  a  ^neral  impression  that  you 
had  been  labo^ng  desperately  for  a  very 
lonff  period— for  many  dap,  for  several 
weelLS,  for  a  month  or  two.  After  heavy 
rain  has  feUen  for  four  or  five  days,  all  per- 
sons who  do  not  keep  diaries  invariably 
think  that  it  has  rainea  for  a  fortm'ght  li 
keen  frost  lasts  in  winter  for  a  fortnight,  all 
persons  without  diaries  have  a  vague  belief 
that  there  has  been  frost  for  a  month  or  six 
weeks.  You  resolve  to  read  Alison's  valu- 
able HiHorv  of  the  Frmdi  BeooluHon  (I  take 
for  granted  you  are  a  young  person) :  yon 
go  at  it  every  evening  for  a  week.  At  the 
end  of  that  period  you  hare  a  vague,  uneasy 
impreesion,  that  you  have  been  soaked  in  a 
sea  (tf  platitudes,  or  weighed  down  bv  an  in- 
cubus of  words,  for  abiHit  a  hundrea  years. 
There  is  indtoed  one  s^nal  exception  to  the 
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law  of  mind  wbich  has  been  noticed :  the 
law,  to  wit,  ihat  if  your  present  state  is  one 
that  is  strongly  felt,  you  naturally  fancy 
that  it  has  lasted  much  longer  than  it  has 
actually  done.  Month  by  month  you  re-» 
ceive  with  gratitude  a  certain  periodical 
whose  name  it  is  unnecessary  further  to 

Sarticularize.  You  sit  down  to  read  it, 
aving  first  cut  its  leaves.  You  fall  into  an 
ecstasy  of  interest  in  what  you  read.  And 
when  you  return  to  a  state  of  perception  of 
the  outward  world,  you  fancy  you  have  been 
reading  for  about  ten  minutes.  You  consult 
your  watch :  you  have  been  reading  for  three 
hours !  Need  that  monthly  magazine's  name 
be  mentioned  ? 

Every  human  bein^,then,  who  is  desirous 
of  knowing  for  certain  whether  he  is  doing 
much  work  or  little,  ought  to  preserve  a 
record  of  what  he  does.  And  sucn  a  record, 
I  believe,  will  in  most  cases  serve  to  humble 
him  who  keeps  it,  and  to  spur  on  to  more  and 
harder  work.  It  will  seldom  flatter  vanity, 
or  encourage  a  tendency  to  rest  on  the  oars, 
as  though  enough  had  been  done.  You 
must  have  labored  very  hard  and  very  con- 
stantly indeed,  if  it  looks  much  in  black  and 
white.  And  how  much  work  may  be  ex- 
pressed by  a  few  words  in  a  diary !  Think 
of  Elihu  jBurrit's  ''forged  fourteen  hours, 
then  Hebrew  Bible  three  hours."  Think  of 
Sir  Walter's  short  memorial  of  his  eight 
pages  before  breakfast— «nd  what  large  and 
closely  written  pages  they  were !  And  how 
much  stretch  oi  such  minds  as  they  have  got 
— ^how .  many  quick  and  laborious  processes 
of  the  mental  machinery — are  briefly  em- 
balmed in  the  diaries  of  humbler  and  smaller 
men,  in  such  entries  as  ''after  breakfast, 
walk  in  garden  with  children  for  ten  nain- 
utes ;  then  Article  on  10  pp.  working  hard 
from  ten  till  one  p.m.;  then  left  off  with 
bad  headache,  and  very  weary"?  And 
don't  fancy,  reader,  that  the  ten  pages  thus 
accomplished  are  ten  pages  of  the  maga- 
zine ;  they  are  ten  pages  of  manuscript,  prob- 
ably making  about  tbfee  of  print.  The  truth 
is,  you  can't  represent  work  by  any  record  of 
it.  ils  yet,  there  is  no  way  known  of  photo- 
graphing the  mind's  exertion,  and  thus  pre- 
serving an  accurate  memorial  of  it.  You 
might  as  wdl  expect  to  find  in  such  a  geh- 
eral  phrase  as  a  stormy  aea  the  delineation 
•  of  the  coimtless  shapes  and  transformations 
of  the  waves  throughout  several  hours  in 
several  miles  of  ocean,  as  think  to  see  in  Sir 
Walter  Scott's  eight  popes  before  breakfast 
an  adequate  representation  of  the  hard,  va- 
ried, wearing-out  work  that  went  to  turn 
them  ofL  And  so  it  is,  that  the  diary  which 
records  the  work  oi  a  very  hard-wrought 
man,  may  very  likely  appear  to  careless, 
unsympathizing  xeaders,  to  express  not  such 


a  very  laborious  life  after  all.  Who  has 
not  felt  this,  in  reading  the  biography  of 
that  amiable,  able,  indemtieable,  and  over- 
wrought man,  Dr.  Kitto  ?  tie  worked  him- 
self to  death  by  labor  at  his  desk :  but  only 
the  reader  who  has  learned  by  personal  ex- 
perience to  feel  for  him,  is  likely  to  see  how 
ne  did  it^. 

But  besides  such  reasons  as  these,  there 
are  strong  arguments  why  every  man  should 
keep  a  diary.  I  cannot  imagine  how  many 
reflective  men  do  n<^  How  narrow  and 
small  a  thing  their  actual  life  must  be ! 
They  live  m^ely  in  the  present;  and  the 
present  is  only  a  shifting  point,  a  constantlj 
progressing  mathematical  Une,  which  parts 
the  future  from  the  past.  If  a  man  keeps  no 
diary,  the  path  crumbles  away  behind  him  as 
his  feet  leave  it ;  and  daya  gone  by  are  little 
more  than  a  blank,  broken  by  a  few  dis- 
torted shadows.  His  life  is  all  confined 
within  the  limits  of  to-day.  Who  does  not 
know  how  imperfect  a  thing  memory  is  ?  It 
not  merely  forgets ;  it  misleads.  Things  in 
memory  do  not  merely  fade  away,  preserving 
as  they  fade  their  own  lineaments  so  long  as 
they  can  be  seen :  they  change  their  aspect, 
they  change  their  place,  they  turn  to  some- 
thing quite  different  from  tne  fact.  In  the 
Eicture  of  the  past,  which  memory  unaided 
y  any  written  record  sets  before  us,  the  per- 
spective is  entirely  wrong.  How  capriciously 
some  events  seem  quite  recent,  which  m 
diary  shows  are  really  far  away;  and  bow 
unaccountably  many  things  look  far  away, 
which  in  truth  are  not  leu  many  weeks  be- 
hind us !  A  men  might  almost  as  weU  not 
have  lived  at  all  as  entirely  forget  that  he 
has  lived,  and  entirely  forget  what  he  did  on 
those  departed  days.  But  I  think  that  al- 
most every  person  would  feel  a  great  interest 
in  looking  back,  day  by  day,  upon  what  he 
did  and  thought  upon  that  day  twelvemonths, 
that  day  three  or  five  years.  The  trouble  of 
writing  a  diary  is  very  smaU.  A  few  lines,  a 
few  words,  wntten  at  the  time,  suffice,  when 
you  look  at  them,  to  bring  all  (what  Yankees 
eall)  the  surrotmdmgs  of  that  season  before 
you.  Many  little  things  come  up  again, 
which  you  know  quite  well  you  never  would 
have  thought  of  again  but  for  your  xkpc<i  &t 
those  words,  and  still  which  you  iRl  yoa 
would  be  sorry  to  have  forgotten.  There 
must  be  a  richness  about  the  life  of  a  person 
who  keeps  a  diary,  unknown  to  other  men. 
And  a  million  more  little  links  and  ties  mnst 
bind  him  to  the  members  of  his  family  etTde, 
and  to  all  among  whom  he  lives.  Life,  to 
him  looking  back,  is  not  a  bare  Hne,  string* 
ing  together  his  personal  identity ;  it  is  sur- 
rounded, intertwmed,  entanffled,  with  thou- 
sands  and  thousands  of  slight  incidentB» 
which  give  it  beauty,  kindlmessi  resli^* 
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Some  folk's  life  is  like  an  oak  walking-stick, 
straight  and  Tarnished ;  useful,  but  l^rd  and 
bare.  Other  men's  life  (and  such  may  yours 
and  mine,  kindly  reader,  ever  be)  is  like 
that  oak  when  it  was  not  a  stick  but  a 
branch,  and  waved,  leaf-enveloped,  and  with 
lots  of  little  twigs  growing  out  of  it,  upon  the 
summer  tree.  And  yet  more  precious  than 
the  power  of  the  diary  to  call  up  again  a  host 
of  little  circumstances  and  facts,  is  its  power 
to  bring  back  the  indescribable  but  keenly 
felt  atmosphere  of  those  departed  days.  The 
oM  time  comes  over  you.  It  is  not  merely  a 
collection,  an  aggregate  of  facts,  that  comes 
back ;  it  is  something  far  more  excellent  than 
that :  it  is  the  soul  of  days  long  ago ;  it  is 
the  dear  Auld  kmg  syne  itself!  The  per- 
fume of  hawthorn-hedges  faded  is  there ;  the 
breath  of  breezes,  that  fanned  our  gray  hair 
when  it  made  sunny  curls,  often  smoothed 
down  by  hands  that  are  gone ;  the  sunshine 
on  the  grass  where  these  old  fingers  made 
daisy-chains ;  and  snatches  of  music,  com- 
pared with  which  any  thing  you  hear  at  the 
opera  is  extremely  poor.  Therefore  keep 
your  diary,  my  friena.  Begin  at  ten  years 
old,  if  vou  have  not  yet  attained  that  age. 
It  will  be  a  curious  link  between  the  altered 
seasons  of  ^'our  life ;  there  will  be  something 
verv  touching  about  even  the  changes  which 
will  pass  upon  your  handwriting.  You  will 
look  back  at  it  occasionally,  and  shed  sev- 
eral tears  of  which  vou  have  not  the  least 
reason  to  be  ashamea.  No  doubt  when  3^ou 
look  back,  you  will  find  many  very  silly 
things  in  it ;  well,  you  did  not  think  them 
dlly  at  ^e  time ;  and  possibly  you  may  be 
humbler,  wiser,  and  more  sympathetic,  for 
the  fact  that  your  diary  will  convince  you  (if 
you  are  a  sensible  person  now)  that  proba- 
bly you  yourself,  a  few  years  or  a  great 
many  years  since,  were  the  greatest  fool  you 
ever  knew.  Possibly  at  some  future  time 
you  may  look  back  with  similar  feelings  on 
your  present  self;  so  you  will  see  that  it  is 
very  nt  that  meanwhile  you  should  avoid  self- 
confidence  and  cultivate  humility ;  that  you 
should  not  be  bumptious  in  any  way ;  and 
that  you  should  bear,  with  great  patience 
and  Idndliness,  the  follies  of  the  young. 
Therefore,  my  reader,  write  up  your  diary 
daily.  You  may  do  so  at  either  of  two 
times:  1st.  After  breakfast,  whenever  you 
sit  down  to  your  work,  and  before  you  begin 
your  work ;  2nd.  After  you  have  done  your 
indoors  work,  which  ought  not  to  be  later 
than  two  p.m.,  and  before  you  go  out  to  your 
external  duties.  Some  good  men,  as  Dr. 
Arnold,  have  in  addition  to  this  brought  up 
their  history  to  the  present  period  before  re- 
tiring for  the  night.  This  is  a  good  plan ;  it 
preserves  the  record  of  the  day  as  it  appears 
to  tts  in  two  different  moods :  the  record  is 


therefore  more  likely  to  be  a  true  one, 
uncolored  by  any  temporary  mental  state. 
Write  down  briefly  what  you  have  been  do- 
ing. Never  mind  that  tne  events  are  very 
little.  Of  course,  they  must  be ;  but  you  re- 
member what  Pope  said  of  little  things. 
State  what  work  you  did.  Record  the  prog- 
ress of  matters  in  the  garden.  Mention 
where  you  took  your  walk,  or  ride,  or  drive. 
State  any  thing  particular  concerning  the 
horses,  cows,  dogs,  and  pigs.  Preserve  some 
memorial  of  the  progress  of  the  children. 
Relate  the  occasions  on  which  you  made  a 
kite  or  a  water-wheel  for  any  of"^  them ;  also 
the  stories  you  told  them,  and  the  hymns  you 
heard  them  repeat.  You  may  preserve  some 
mention  of  their  more  remarkable  and  old- 
fashioned  sayings.  ForsUan  et  dim  hasc 
memmissejuvabii :  all  these  things  may  bring 
back  more  plainly  a  little  life  when  it  has 
ceased ;  and  set  before  you  a  rosy  face  and  a 
curly  little  head  when  they  have  mouldered 
into  clay.  Or  if  you  go,  as  you  would  rather 
have  it,  before  them,  why,  when  one  of  your 
boys  is  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  the 
other  Lord  Chancellor,  they  may  turn  over 
the  faded  leaves,  and  be  the  better  for  read- 
ing those  early  records,  and  not  impossibly 
think  some  kindly  thoughts  of  their  governor 
who  is  far  away.  Record  when  the  first 
snowdrop  came,  and  the  earliest  primrose. 
Of  course,  you  will  mention  the  books  you 
read,  and  those  (if  any^  which  you  write. 
Preserve  some  memorial,  in  short,  of  eveir 
thing  that  interests  you  and  yours ;  and  look 
back  each  day,  after  you  have  written  the 
few  lines  of  your  little  chronicle,  to  see  what 
you  were  about  that  day  the  preceding  year. 
No  one  who  in  this  simple  spirit  keeps  a 
diary>  can  possibly  be  a  bad,  unfeeling,  or 
cruel  man.  No  scapegrace  or  blackguard 
could  keep  a  diary  sudi  as  that  which  has 
been  described.  I  am  not  forgetting  that 
various  blackguards,  and  extremely  dirty 
ones,  heme  kept  diaries,  but  they  have  been 
diaries  to  match  their  own  character.  Even 
in  reading  B}Ton's  diary,  you  can  see  that 
he  was  not  so  much  a  very  bad  feUow,  as  a 
very  silly  fellow,  who  thought  it  a  grand 
thing  to  be  esteemed  very  bad.  When,  by 
the  way,  will  the  day  come  when  youn^  men 
will  cease  to  regard  it  as  the  perfection  of 
youthful  humanity  to  be  a  reckless,  swagger- 
ing fellow,  who  never  knows  how  much 
money  he  has  or  spends,  who  darkly  hints 
that  he  has  done  many  wicked  things  which 
he  never  did,  who  makes  it  a  boast  that  he 
never  reads  any  thing,  and  thus  who  atfects 
to  be  a  more  ignorant  numskull  than  he  ac- 
tually is  ?  When  will  young  men  cease  to 
be  ashamed  of  doin^  right,  and  to  boast 
of  doing  wrong  (which  they  never  did)P 
"  Thank  Gody"  said  poor^Iilksop  to  me  toe 
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other  d«y,  **  although  I  have  done  a  great 
many  had  things,  I  never  did»  etc.,  etc.,  etc." 
The  silly  fellow  fancied  that  I  should  think  a 
vast  deal  of  one  who  had  gone  through  ao 
much,  and  sown  sudi  a  large  crop  of  wild 
oatfl.  I  looked  at  him  with  much  pity.  Ah ! 
tiiought  I  to  myself,  there  are  fellows  who 
actually  do  the  thin^  you  ahsurdly  pretend 
to  have  done ;  hut  if  you  had  heen  one  of 
those,  I  should  not  have  shaken  hands  with 
you  five  minutes  since.  With  great  diffi- 
culty did  I  refrain  from  patting  his  empty 
head,  and^  saying,  *'  O  poor  Milksop,  you 
are  a  tremendous  fool ! " 

It  is  indeed  to  he  admitted  that  hjr  keep- 
ing a  diary  you  are  providing  what  is  quite 
sure  in  days  to  come  to  he  an  occasional 
cause  of  sadness.  Probahlv  it  will  never 
conduce  to  cheerfulness  to  look  hack  over 
those  leaves.  Well,  you  will  be  much  the 
better  for  being  sad  occasionally.  There  are 
other  things  in  this  life  than  to  put  things  in 
a  ludicrous  light,  and  lau^h  at  them.  That, 
too,  is  excellent  in  its  time  and  place :  but 
even  Dou^as  Jerrold  sickened  of  the  forced 
frm  of  i^mo^,  and  thought  this  world  had 
better  ends  than  jesting.  Don't  let  your 
diary  fall  behind :  write  it  up  day  by  day : 
or  you  will  shrill  frt)m  going  back  to  it  and 
continuing  it,  as  Sir  Walter  Scott  tells  us 
he  did.  You  will  feel  a  double  unhappiness 
in  thinking  you  are  neglecting  something 
you  ought  to  do,  and  in  knowing  that  to  re- 
pair your  omission  demands  an  exertion  at- 
tended with  especial  pain  and  sorrow.  Avoid 
at  all  events  ihat  discomfort  of  diary-keep- 
ing, by  scrupulous  regularity:  there  are 
others  which  vou  cannot  avoid,  if  you  keep 
a  diary  at  aU,  and  occasionally  look  back 
upon  it.  It  must  tend  to  make  thoughtful 
people  sad,  to  be  reminded  of  things  con- 
ceming^hich  we  feel  that  we  cannot  think 
of  them ;  that  they  have  eone  wrong,  and 
cannot  now  be  set  right ;  Uiat  the  evil  is  ir- 
remediable, and  must  just  remain,  and  fret 
and  worry  whenever  thought  of;  and  life  go 
on  under  that  condition.  It  is  like  making 
up  one's  mind  to  live  on  under  some  incura- 
ble disease,  not  to  be  alleviated,  not  to  be 
remedied,  only  if  possible  to  be  forgotten. 
Ordinary  people  have  all  some  of  these 
things :  tangles  in  their  life  and  affairs  that 
cannot  be  unravelled  and  must  be  lefl  alone : 
sorrowful  thinjgs  which  they  think  cannot  be 
helped.  I  think  it  highly  inexpedient  to 
give  way  to  such  a  feeling ;  it  ought  to  be 
resisted  as  far  as  it  possibly  can.  The  very 
worst  thing  that  you  can  do  with  a  skeleton 
is  to  look  Uie  closet  door  upon  it,  and  try  to 
think  no  more  of  it  No :  open  the  door : 
let  in  air  uid  light :  bring  the  ^eleton  out, 
and  sort  it  manfully  up:  perhaps  it  may 
prove  to  be  onlj  the  skeleton  of  a  oat,  or 


even  no  skrieton  at  alL    There  is  maagr  s 
house,  and  many  a  family,  in  which  there  is 
a  skeleton,  which  is  made  the  distretaiiig 
nightmare  it  is,  mainly  hj  trying  ta  ignore 
it.     There  is  some  £rettmg  disagraemeiity 
some  painful  estran^ment,  made  a  thou- 
sand times  worse  by  ill-judged  endeavors  to 
go  on  just  as  if  it  were  not  there.    If  you 
wish  to  get  rid  of  it,  you  must  recognize  its 
existence,  and  treat  it  with  frankness,  and 
seek  manfully  to  set  it  right.    It  is  wonder- 
ful how  fsw  evils  are  remediless,  if  you  iddy 
face  them,  and  honestly  try  to  remove  then. 
Therefore,  I  say  it  eamesthr,  don't  lock  your 
skeleton-chamber  door.    If  the  skeleton  be 
there,  I  defy  you  to  forget  that  it  is.    And 
even  if  it  could  bring  you  present  quiet,  it 
is  no  heolthlul  draught,  the  water  of  Lethe. 
Drugged  rest  is  unrefireshful,  and  has  pain- 
ful Soams.     And  further:  don't  kt  your 
diary  turn  to  a  small  skeleton,  as  it  is  sure 
to  do  if  it  has  fallen  much  into  arreer.  There 
will  bo  a  peculiar  soreness  in  thinking  that 
it  is  in  arrear ;  yet  ^ou  will  shrink  painfiiUy 
from  the  idea  of  taking  to  it  again  and  bring- 
ing it  up.    Better  to  begin  a  fresh  volume. 
There  is  one  thing  to  be  especially  avoided. 
Do  not,  on  any  account,  upon  some  eveniof 
when  you  are  pensive,  down-hearted,  axiia. 
alone,  go  to  the  old  volumes,  and  turn  over 
the  yellow  pages  with  their  faded  ink.  Never 
recur  to  volumes  telling  tbe  stonr  of  years 
long  ago,  except  at  very  cheerful  times  in 
ver^  hopeful  moods:  unless,  indeed,  yon 
desire  to  feel,  as  did  Sir  Walter,  the  connee- 
tion  between  the  clauses  of  the  scriptural 
statement,  that  AMthophd  get  kit  home  •» 
order  and  hanged  himself.    In  that  setting 
in  order,  what  old,  buried  associations  rise 
up  again :  what  sudden  pangs  shoot  through 
the  heart,  what  a  weight  comes  down  upon 
it,  OS  we  open  drawers  long  locked,  sod 
come  upon  the  relics  of  our  early  selves,  and 
schemes  and  hopes !    Well,  your  old  diar^ , 
of  even  five  or  ten  years  since  (especiaUy  if 
^ou  have  as  yet  hardly  reached  middle  age), 
IS  like  a  repertory  in  which  the  essence  of 
all  sad  things  is  preserved.    Bad  as  is  the 
drawer  or  the  sheu  which  holds  the  letters 
sent  you  from  home  when  vou  were  a  school- 
boy ;  sharp  as  is  the  sight  oi  that  lodi  of 
hair  of  your  brother,  whose  grave  is  baked 
by  the  suns  of  Hindostan ;  riling  (not  to  say 
more)  as  is  the  view  of  that  faded  ribbon  or 
those  withered  flowers  which  you  still  keep, 
though  Jessie  has  long  since  married  Mr. 
Beest,  who  has  ten  thousand  a-year:  thciy 
are  not  so  bad,  so  sharp,  so  riling,  as  is  this 
old  diary,  wherein  the  spirit  of  many  disap- 
pointments, toils,  partings,  and  cares,  is  dis- 
tilled and  preserved.    So  don't  look  too  fre- 
quently into  your  old  diaries,  or  they  will 
make  you  glum.    Don't  let  them  be  your 
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unftl  reading.  It  is  a  po<»r  nee  of  the  pa^ 
to  let  its  remembrances  ui^t  you  for  the 
duties  of  the  present 

I  have  been  in  a  hurry,  I  have  said ;  but 
I  am  not  so  now.  Probably  the  intelligent 
reader  of  the  preceding  pages  may  surmise 
as  much.  I  am  enjoying  three  days  of  de- 
lightful leisure.  I  aia  nothing  yes|prday :  I 
am  doing  nothing  to-day :  I  shall  do  nothing 
to-morrow.  This  is  June:  let  me  feel. that 
it  is  so.  When  in  a  hurry,  you  do  not  real- 
ize that  a  month,  more  especially  a  summer 
,  month,  has  come,  till  it  is  gone.  June :  let 
it  be  repeated :  the  leafy  morUh  of  June,  to 
use  the  strong  expression  of  Mr.  Coleridge. 
Let  me  hear  you  immediately  quote  me 
verse,  my  young  ladv  reader,  in  which  that 
expression  is  to  be  found.  Of  course  you 
can  repeat  it  It  is  now  very  warm,  and 
beautifully  bright  I  am  sitting  on  a  vel- 
vety lawn,  a  hundred  yards  from  the  door 
of  a  considerable  country  house,  not  my  per- 
sonal property.  Under  the  shadow  of  a  large 
sycamore  is  this  iron  diair;  and  this  litde 
table,  on  which  the  paper  looks  quite  green 
from  the  reflection  of  the  leaves.  There  is 
a  very  little  breeae.  Just  a  foot  from  my 
hand,  a  twig  with  very  large  leaves  is  mov- 
ing slowly  and  gently  to  and  fro.  There, 
the  great  serrated  leaf  ha«  brushed  the  pen. 
The  sunshine  is  sleeping  (the  word  is  not 
an  affested  one,  but  simply  expresses  the 
phenomenon)  upon  the  bright  green  grass, 
and  upon  the  dense  masses  of  foliage  which 
are  a  tittle  way  off  on  every  side.  Away  on 
the  left,  there  is  a  well-growu  horse-chestnut 
tree,  blazing  with  blossoms.  Why,  by  the 
way,  does  Mr.  Albert  Smith  mention  that 
when  a  lot  of  little  Chineses  had  a  passage 
of  English  dictated  to  them,  they  all  wrote 
it  out  with  perfect  accuracy  except  one  of 
them,  who  spelt  chestnut  wrong  by  intro- 
ducing the  central  t  P  Does  not  Mr.  Smith 
know  that  such  is  the  right  way  to  spell  the 
word,  and  that  ckesnut  without  tne  t  is 
wrong?  In  the  little  recesses  where  the 
turf  makes  bays  of  verdure  going  into  the 
thicket,  the  ^ass  is  nearly  as  white  with 
daisies  as  if  it  were  covered  with  snow,  or 
had  several  tablecloths  spread  out  upon  it 
to  dry.  Blue  and  green,  I  am  given  to  un- 
derstand, form  an  incongruous  combination 
in  female  dress ;  but  how  beautiful  the  little 
patches  of  sapphire  sky,  seen  through  the 
green  leaves  I 

Keats  was  quite  right;  any  one  who  is 
really  fond  of  nature  must  be  very  far  gone 
indeed,  when  he  or  she,  like  poor  Isabella 
with  her  j^t  of  basil,  **  forgets  the  blue 
above  the  Aes."  I  am  specially  noticing  a 
whole  host  of  little  appearances  and  relations 
among  the  natural  objects  within  view,  which 
no  man  in  a  hurry  would  ever  observe ;  yet 
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which  are  certainly  meant  to  be  observed, 
and  worth  observing.  I  don't  mean  to  say 
that  a  beautiful  thing  in  nature  is  lost  be- 
cause no  human  being  sees  it ;  I  have  not 
so  vain  an  idea  of  the  importance  of  oUr 
race.  ^  I  do  not  think  that  that  blue  sky, 
with  its  beautiful  fleecy  clouds,  was  spread 
out  there  just  as  a  scene  at  a  theatre  is 
spread  out,  simply  to  be  looked  at  by  us ; 
and  that  the  intention  of  its  Maker  is  baulked 
if  it  be  not  Still,  among  a  host  of  other 
uses,  which  we  do  not  know,  it  cannot  be 
questioned  that  one  end  of  the  scenes  of  na- 
ture, and  of  the  capacity  of  noting  and  en- 
joying them  which  is  implanted  in  our  being, 
is,  that  they  should  be  noted  and  enjoyed 
by  human  minds  and  hearts.  It  is  now  half- 
past  eleven  A.M.,  and  I  have  nothing  to  do 
that  need  take  me  far  from  this  spot  till  din- 
ner, which  Will  be  just  seven  hours  hereafter. 
It  requires  an  uninterrupted  view  of  at  least 
four  or  five  hours  ahead,  to  give  the  true 
sense  of  leisure.  If  you  know  you  have 
some  particular  engagement  in  two  hours, 
or  even  three  or  four,  the  feeling  you  have 
is  not  that  of  leisure.  On  the  contrary,  you 
feel  that  you  must  push  on  vigorously  with 
whatever  you  may  oe  about ;  there  is  no 
time  to  sit  down  and  muse.  Two  hours  are 
a  very  short  time.  It  is  to  be  admitted  that 
much  less  than  half  of  that  period  is  very 
long,  when  you  are  listening  to  a  sermon  $ 
and  the  man  who  wishes  his  life  to  appear 
as  long  as  possible  can  neter  more  effectually 
compass  nis  end  than  by  going  very  fre- 
quently to  hear  preachers  of  that  numerous 
class  whose  discourses  are  always  sensible 
and  in  good  taste,  and  also  sickeningly  dull 
and  tiresome.  Half  an  hour  under  the  in- 
struction of  such  good  men  has  oftentimes 
appeared  like  about  four  hours.  But  for 
quiet  folk,  living  in  the  country,  and  who 
have  never  held  the  office  of  attorney-gen- 
eral or  secretary  of  state,  two  hours  &rm 
Suite  too  short  a  vista  to  permit  of  sitting 
own  to  begin  any  serious  work,  such  as 
writing  a  sermon  or  an  article.  Two  hours 
will  not  afford  elbow-room.  One  is  cramped 
in  it  Give  me  a  clear  prospect  of  five  or 
six;  so  shall  I  begin  an  essay  for  Fraser, 
It  is  quite  evident  that  Hazlitt  was  a  man  of 
the  town,  accustomed  to  live  in  a  hurry,  and 
to  fancy  short  blinks  of  unoccupation  to  be 
leisure,— even  as  a  man  long  dwelling  in 
American  woods  might  think  a  little  open 
glade  ^uite  an  extensive  clearing.  He  oe- 
gins  his  essay  on  Living  to  One's  Self,  by 
saying  that  being  in  thB  country  he  has  a 
fine  opportunity  of  writing  on  that  long-con- 
tcmplutcd  subject,  and  of  writing  at  leisure, 
because  he  has  three  hours  good  before  him^ 
not  to  mention  a  partridge  getting  ready  for 
his  supper.    Ah,  not  enough!    Very  well 
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for  the  fast-^ing  high-preraure  London 
mind ;  bul  quite  insufficient  for  the  deliber- 
ate, slow  running,  country  one,  that  has  to 
overcome  a  great  inertui.  How  many  good 
ideas,  or  at  least  ideas  which  he  thinks  good, 
will  occur  to  the  rustic  writer ;  and  be  cast 
aside  when  he  reflects  that  he  has  but  two 
hours  to  sit  at  his  task,  and  that,  therefore, 
he  has  not  a  moment  to  spare  for  collateral 
matters,  but  must  keep  to  the  even  thread 
of  his  story  or  his  argument !  A  man  who 
has  four  miles  to  walk  within  an  hour,  has 
little  time  to  stop  and  look  at  the  view  on 
either  hand ;  ana  no  time  at  all  for  scram- 
bling over  the  hedee  to  gather  some  wild 
flowers.  But  now  ireioice  in  the  feeling  of 
an  unlimited  horizon  oefore  me,  in  the  re- 
gard of  time.  Various  new  books  are  lying 
on  the  grass ;  and  on  the  top  of  the  heap,  a 
certain  number  of  that  trencfiant  and  bnl- 
liant  periodical,  the  Saturday  Review,  This 
is  delightful !  It  is  jolly !  And  let  us  al- 
ways be  glad,  if  through  training  or  idiosyn- 
crasy we  have  come  to  this,  my  reader,  that 
whenevettyou  and  I  enjoy  this  tranquil  feel- 
ing of  content,  there  mingles  with  it  a  deep 
sense  of  gratitude.  I  should  be  very  sorry 
to-day,  if  I  did  not  know  whom  to  thank  for 
all  this.  I  like  the  simple,  natural  piety, 
which  has  given  to  various  seats,  at  the  top 
of  various  steep  hills  in  Scotland,  the  homely 
name  of  Rest  and  be  thankful!  I  trust  I 
am  now  doing  both  these  things.  O.  ye 
men  who  have  never  been  overworked  and 
overdriven,  never  kept  for  weeks  on  a  con- 
stant strain  and  in  a  feverish  hurry,  you 
don't  know  what  you  miss !  Sweet  and  de- 
licious as  cool  water  is  to'  the  man  parched 
with  thirst,  is  leisure  to  the  man  just  extri- 
cated from  breathless  hurry !  And  nauseous 
as  is  that  same  water  to  the  man  whose  thirst 
has  been  completely  quenched,  is  leisure  to 
the  man  whose  life  is  nothing  but  leisure. 

Let  me  pick  up  that  numbo:  of  the  Satur- 
day Review,  and  turn  to  the  article  which  is 
entitled  Smith's  Draa,*  That  article  treats 
of  a  certain  essay  which  the  present  writer 
contributed  to  the  June  number  of  this  Maga- 
zine ;  and  sets  out  the  desultory  fashion  in 
which  that  essay  wanders  about.  I  have 
read  the  article  with  great  amusement  and 

fleasure.  In  the  main  it  is  perfectly  just 
>ocs  not  the  avowal  say  something  for  the 
writer's  good-humor?  Not  unfreouently 
does  the  reviewed  acknowledge  that  he  was 
quite  rightly  pitched  into.  Lot  me,  how- 
ever, say  to  the  very  clever  and  smart  au- 
thor of  Smith's  Drag,  that  he  is  to  some  ex- 
tent mistaken  in  his  theory  as  to  my  system 
of  essay- writing.  It  is  not  entirely  true  that 
I  begin  my  essavs  with  irrelevant  descrip- 
tions of  scenery,  borses,  and  the  Hke,  merely 
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because  I  know  nothing  about  it,  and  cate 
nothing  about  it,  and  have  nothing  to  say 
about  It ;  and  so  am  ^lad  to  set  over  a  page 
or  two  of  my  production  witnout  6oad  Jide 
going  at  my  subject.    Such  a  consider&ticm» 
no  doubt,  is  not  without  its  weight ;  and  be- 
ndes  Uiis  holding  that  every  way  of  diBcoas- 
ing  all  things  whatsoever  is  good  except  the 
tiresome,  I  think  that  even  Smith's  Drag 
serves  a  useful  end  if  it  pulls  one  a  little  vray 
through  a  heavy  discussion ;  as  the  short  in- 
clined plaiie  set  Mr.  Hensom*s  aerial  ma- 
chine off  with  a  good  start,  without  which  it 
could  not  fly.    But  there  is  more  than  this 
in  the  case.    The  writer  holds  by  a  grand 
principle.    The  writer's  great  reason  for  say- 
ing something  of  the  scenery  amidst  which 
he  is  writing,  is,  that  he  believes  that  it  ma- 
terially affects  the  thought  produced,  and 
ought  to  be  taken  in  connection  widi  it. 
You  would  not  give  a  just  idea  of  a  country 
house  by  giving  us  an  architect's  elevatiozi 
of  its  facade,  and  showing  nothing  of  the 
hills  by  which  it  is  backed,  and  the  trees 
and  shrubbenr  by  which  it  is  surrounded. 
So,  too,  with  thought.    We  think  in  time  and 
space ;  and  unless  you  are  a  very  great  man, 
writing  a  book  like  Butler's  Analog,  the 
outward  scenes  amid  which  you  wnte  will 
color  all  your  abstract  thought.    Most  peo- 
ple hate  abstract  thought.    Give  it  in  a  set- 
ting of  scene  and  circumstances,  and,  theM^ 
ordinary  folk  will  accept  it.    Set  a  number 
of  essays  in  a  story,  nowever  slieht ;  and 
hundreds  will  read  them  who  womd  never 
have  looked  twice  at  the  bare  essays.    Hu- 
man interest  and  a  sense  of  reality  are  thus 
communicated.    When  any  one  says  to  me» 
"  I  think  thus  and  thus  of  some  abstract 
topic,"  I  like  to  say  to  him, ''  Tell  me  where 
you  thought  it,  how  you  thought  it,  what 
you  were  looking  at  when  you  thought  it, 
and  to  whom  you  talked  about  it."    I  deny 
that  in  essays  what  is  wanted  is  results. 
Give  me  processes.    Show  me  how  the  re- 
sults are  arrived  at.    In  some  cases,  doubt- 
less, this  is  inexpedient.    You  would  not 
enjoy  your  dinner  if  you  inquired  too  mi- 
nutely into  the  previous  history  of  its  com- 
ponent elements,  before  it  appeared  upon 
your  table.    You  might  not  care  for  one  of 
Goldsoiith's  or  Sheridan's  pleasantries,  if  yoQ 
traced  too  curiously  the  steps  by  which  it 
was  licked  into  shape.    Not  so  with  the 
essay.    And  by  exhibiting  the  making  of  hia 
essay,  as  well  as  the  esaay  itself  when  made, 
the  esaayigt  ia  enabled  to  preserve  and  e>! 
hibit  many  thoughts,  which  he  could  turn  to 
no  account  did  ne  exhibit  oi^  his  condu- 
sions.    It  is  a  grand  idea  to  "present  two 
or  three  friends  as  discussing  a  subject.    For 
who  that  has  ever  written  upon  abstract  sub- 
jects, or  conversed  upon  them,  but  knows 
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that  very  often  vhat  seenu  capital  ideas  oc- 
cur to  him,  which  he  has  not  hod  time  to 
write  down  or  to  utter  before  he  sees  an  an- 
swer to  them,  before  he  discovers  that  they 
are  unsound.  Now  to  the  essayist  writing 
straightforward  these  thoughts  are  lost ;  he 
cannot  exhibit  them.  It  wul  not  do  to  write 
them,  and  then  add  that  now  he  sees  they 
are  wrong.  Here,  then,  is  the  great  use-— 
one  great  use— of  the  EUesmere  and  the 
Dun^ord,  who  shall  hold  friendly  council 
with  the  essayist.  They,  understood  to  be 
talking  off-hand,  can  state  all  these  interest- 
ing and  striking,  though  unsound,  views ; 
and  then  the  more  deliberate  Milverton  con 
show  that  they  are  wrong.  And  the  three 
friends  combined  do  but  represent  the  phases 
of  thought  and  feeling  in  a  single  individual : 
for  who  docs  not  know  that  every  reflective 
man  is,  at  the  very  fewest,  *'  three  gentle- 
men at  once  **  ?  Let  me  sav  for  myself,  that 
it  seems  to  me  that  no  ^smcul  part  of  the  in- 
expressible charm  which  there  is  about  the 
Fi'iends  in  Council  and  the  Companions  of 
My  Solitude^  arises  from  the  use  of  the  two 
expedients ;  of  exhibiting  processes  as  well 
as  results,  of  showing  how  views  are  formed 
as  weU  as  the  views  tnemselves ;  and  also  of 
setting  the  whole  abstract  part  of  the  work 
in  a  framework  of  scenes  and  circumstances. 
All  this  mokes  one  feel  a  lifelike  reality  in 
the  entire  picture  presented,  and  enables  one 
to  open  the  leaves  with  a  homelike  and 
friendly  sympathy.  Do  not  fancy,  my  bril- 
liant reviewer,  that  I  pretend  to  write  like 
that  thoughtful  and  graceful  author,  so  rich 
in  wisdom,  in  wit,  in  pathos,  in  kindlv  feel- 
ing. All  I  say  is  that  I  have  learned  from 
him  the  grand  principle,  that  abstract  thought, 
for  ordinary  readers,  must  gain  reality  and 
interest  from  a  setting  of  time  and  place. 

There  is  the  green  branch  of  the  tree,  wav- 
ing about  The  breeze  is  a  little  stronger, 
but  still  the  air  is  perfectly  warm.  Let  me 
be  leisurely;  I  feel  a  little  hurried  with 
writing  that  last  paragraph ;  I  wrote  it  too 
quickly.  To  write  a  paragraph  too  quickly, 
puttinj^  in  too  much  pressure  of  steam,  will 
materially  accelerate  the  pulse.  Thai  is  an 
end  greatly  to  be  avoided.  Who  shall  write 
hastuy  of  leisure!  Fancy  Izaak  Walton 
going  out  fishing,  and  constantly  looking  at 
his  watbh  every  five  minutes,  for  fear  of  not 
catchinff  the  express  train  in  half  an  hour  I 
It  would  be  indeed  a  ^evous  inconsistency. 
The  old  gentleman  might  better  have  stayed 
at  home.   * 

It  is  all  very  well  to  be  occasionally,  for 
two  or  three  days,  or  even  for  a  fortnight, 
in  a  hurry.  Every  earnest  man,  with  work 
to  do,  will  find  that  occasionally  there  comes 
a  pressure  of  it;  there  comes  a  crowd  of 
things  which  must  be  done  quickly  if  they 
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are  done  at  all ;  and  the  conoition  thus  in« 
duced  is  hurry.  I  am  aware,  of  course,  that 
there  is  a  distinction  between  haste  and 
hurry-— hurry  adding  to  rapidity  the  element 
of  painful  confusion  ;  but  in  the  case  of  or- 
dinary people,  haste  generally  implies  hurry. 
And  It  will  never  do  to  become  involved  in 
a  mode  of  life  which  implies  a  constant 
breathless  pushing  on.  It  must  be  a  horri- 
ble thing  to  go  through  life  in  a  hurry.  It 
is  highly  expedient  for  all,  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  for  most  men,  that  they  should 
have  occasional  leisure.  Many  enjoyments 
— perhaps  all  the  tranquil  and  endunng  en- 
joyments of  life— cannot  be  felt  except  in 
leisure.  And  the  best  products  of  the  hu- 
man mind  and  heart  can  be  brought  forth 
only  in  leisure.  'Little  does  he  know  of  the 
calm,  unexciting,  unwearying,  lasting  satis- 
faction  of  life,  who  has  never  known  what  it 
is  to  place  the  leisurely  hand  in  the  idle 
pocket,  and  to  saunter  to  and  fro.  Mind,  I 
utterly  despise  the  idler — ^the  loafer,  as  Yan- 
kees term  him,  who  never  does  anv  thing 
—whose  idle  hands  are  always  in  his  idle 
pockets,  and  who  is  always  sauntering  to 
and  frx).  Leisure,  be  it  remembered,  is  the 
intermission  of  labor ;  it  is  the  blink  of  idle- 
ness in  the  life  of  a  hord-workiug'  man.  It 
is  only  in  the  case  of  such  a  man  that  leis- 
ure is  dignified,  commendable,  or  enjoyable. 
But  to  him  it  is  all  these,  and  more.  Let  us 
not  be  ever  driving  on.  The  machinery, 
physical  and  mental,  will  not  stand  it.  It 
is  fit  that  one  should  occasionally  sit  down 
on  a  grassy  bank,  and  look  listlessly,  for  a 
long  time,  at  the  daisies  around,  and  watdi 
the  patches  of  bright  blue  sky  through  green 
leaves  overhead.  It  is  right  to  rest  on  a 
large  stone  by  the  margin  of  a  river;  to  rest 
there  on  a  summer  day  for  a  long  time,  and 
to  watch  the  lapse  of  the  water  as  it  passes 
away,  and  to  Usten  to  its  silvery  ripple  over 
the  pebbles.  Who  but  a  blockhead  will 
think  you  idle  ?  Of  course,  blockheads  may ; 
but  you  and  I,  mv  reader,  do  not  core  a  rush 
for  the  opinion  of  blockheads.  It  is  fit  that 
a  man  snould  have  time  to  chase  his  little 
children  about  the  green,  to  make  a  kite 
and  occasionally  flv  it,  to  rig  a  ship  and  oc- 
casionally sail  It,  for  the  happiness  oi  those 
little  folk.  There  is  nothing  unbecoming  in 
making  your  Newfoundland  dog  go  into  the 
water  to  bring  out  sticks,  nor  in  teadiinff  a 
lesser  doff  to  stand  on  his  hinder  legs,  Ko 
doubt  Goldsmith  was  combining  leisure  with 
work  when  Reynolds  one  day  visited  him ; 
but  it  was  leisure  that  aided  the  work.  The 
painter  entered  the  poet's  room  unnoticed. 
The  poet  was  seated  at  his  desk,  with  his 
pen  in  his  hand,  and  with  his  paper  before 
liim:  but  he  had  turned  away  from  Tite 
TravelUr,  and  with  upMfted  hand  was  look* 
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ing  towards  a  comer  of  the  room,  where  a  jaunty,  hasty  ^Etshion,  which  it  suggtested 
little  dog  sat  with  diffictilty  on  his  haunches,  bv  such  a  phrase  as  scribbled  off.    Good 
•-'  •      *    *  Ti-v__i  i_i_-i..j ideas  flash  in  a  moment  on  the  mind;  but 

they  are  very  crude  then;  and  they  must 


with  imploring  eyes.  Reynolds  looked  over 
the  poet's  shoulder  and  rc»d  a  couplet  whose 
ink  was  still  wet  :— 


u 


By  sports  like  these  are  all  tbeir  cares  be- 

guile<l ; 
The  spoils  of  children  satisfy  the  child." 

Surely,  my  friend,  you  will  never  again 
read  that  couplet,  so  simply  and  felicitously 
expressed,  without  remembering  the  cir^ 
cumstances  in  which  it  was  written.  Who 
should  know  better  than  Goldsmith  what 
simple  pleasures  "  satisfy  the  child  "  P 

It  is  fit  that  a  busy  man  should  occasion- 
ally be  able  to  stand  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
by  the  drag  of  his  friend  Smith ;  and  walk 
round  the  horses,  and  smooth  down  their 
fore-legs  and  pull  their  ears,  and  drink  in 
their  general  aspect,  and  enjoy  the  rich 
color  of  their  bay  coats  gleaming  in  the  sun- 
shine; and  minutely  and  critically  inspect 
the  drag,  its  painting,  its  cushions,  its  fur 
robes,  its  steps,  its  spokes,  its  silver  caps, 
its  lamps,  its  entire  expression.  These  are 
enjoyments  that  last,  and  that  cannot  be 
had  save  in  leisure.  They  are  calm  and  in- 
nocent; they  do  not  at  all  quicken  the  pulse, 
or  fever  the  brain ;  it  is  a  good  sign  of  a 
man  if  he  feels  them  as  enjoyments:  it 
shows  that  he  has  not  indiurated  his  moral 
palate  by  appliances  highly  spiced  with  the 
cayenne  of  excitement,  all  or  which  border 
on  vice,  and  most  of  which  imply  it. 

Let  it  be  remembered,  in  the  praise  of 
leisure,  that  only  in  leisure  will  the  human 
mind  yield  many  of  its  best  products.  Calm 
views,  sound  thoughts,  healthful  feelings,  do 
not  originate  in  a  hurry  or  a  fever.  I  do  not 
forget  the  wild  geniuses  who  wrote  some  of 
the  finest  English  tragedies — men  like  Chris- 
topher Marlowe,  Ford,  Massinger  Dekker, 
and  Otway.  No  doubt  they  lived  in  a  whirl 
of  wild  excitement,  yet  they  turned  off  many 
fine  and  immortal  thoughts.  But  their 
thought  was  essentially  morbid,  and  their 
feeling  hectic  ;  all  their  views  of  life  and 
thinffs  were  unsound.  And  the  beauty  with 
'  which  their  writings  are  flushed  all  over,  is 
like  the  beauty  that  dwells  in  the  brow  too 
transparent,  the  cheek  too  rosy,  and  the  eye, 
too  bright,  of  a  fair  girl  dying  of  decline.  It 
is  entirely  a  hothouse  thing,  and  away  from 
the  bracing  atmosphere  of  reality  and  truth. 
Its  sweetness  palls,  its  beauty  frightens ;  its 
fierce  passion  and  its  wild  despair  are  the 
things  m  which  it  is  at  home.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve the  stories  which  are  told  about  Jef- 
frey scribbling  off  his  articles  while  dress- 
ing for  a  ball,  or  after  returning  from  one 
at  four  in  the  morning :  the  fact  is,  nothing 
good  for  much  was  ever  produced  in  that 


be  mellowed  and  matured  by  time  and  in 
leisure.    It  is  pure  nonsense  to  say  that  the 
Poetry  of  ike  Anti-jacobin  was  produced  by 
a  lot  of  young  men  sitting  over  their  vine* 
veiy  much  excited,  ami  talking  very  loud, 
ana  two  or  three  at  a  time.    Some^  happy 
impromptu  hits  may  have  been  elicited  by 
that  mental  friction ;  but,  rely  upon  it,  the 
Needy  Knife  Orinder,  and  tlie  song  whose 
chorus  is  Nivereity  of  Oottingen^  ware  com- 
posed when  their  author  was  entirely  aloxMi 
and   had    plenty    of    time   for    thinking. 
Broup;ham  is  an  exception  to  ail  rules :  be 
certiluly  did  write  his  Discovree  of  Natural 
Theology  while  rent  asunder  by  aU  the  mul- 
tifarious engagements  of  a  lord  chancellor; 
but,  after  aB,  a  great  deal  that  Brougham 
has  done  exhibits  merely  the  smartness  of  e 
sort  of  intellectual  legerdemain ;  and  that 
celebrated  Diecourse^  so  far  as  I  remonber 
it,  is  remarkably  poor  stufil    I  am  now  talk- 
ing not  of  great  geniuses,  but  of  ordinerj 
men  of  education,  when  I  maintain  that  to 
the  laborer  whose  work  is  mental,  and  ee- 
pecially  to  the  man  whose  work   it  is  to 
write,  leisure  is  a  pure  neeeeeary  of  iat^ 
lectual  existence.    There  must  be  long  sea- 
sons of  quiescence  between  the  oceaMooel 
efibrts  of  production.    An  electric  eel  canneC 
be  always  giving  off  shocks.    The  shod:  k 
powerful,  but  short,  and  then  loner  time  is 
needful  to  rally  for  another.    A  field,  how- 
ever good  its  soil,  will  not  erow  wheat  yem 
after  year.    Such  a  crop  cxhau^  the  toil ; 
it  is  a  strain  to  produce  it ;  and  after  it  Uie 
fiyeld  must  lie  fallow  for  a  while, — ^it  must 
have  leisure,  in  riiort.    So  is  it  widi  the 
mind.    Who  does  not  know  thai  varioos  lit- 
erary electric  eels,  by  repeating  their  shodu 
too  nrequently,  have  come  at  last  to  give  off 
an  electric  result  which  is  but  the  faintest 
and  washiest  echo  of  the  thrQling  and  start- 
ling ones  of  earlier  days?    Feetue  was  a 
strong  and  unmistakable  shock  T?ie  Angd 
TTorZa was  much  weaker;  The  MyeticmeM 
extremely  weak ;  and  2  he  Ape  was  twaddle. 
Why  did  the  author  lot  himself  down  ia 
such  a  fashion  P  The  writer  <^  Feetue  was  a 
giand,  mysterious  image  in  many  youthful 
minds :  d[ark,  wondeiful,  not  quite  compre- 
hensible.   The  writer  of  The  Age  is  a  smart 
but  silly  little  fellow,  whom  we  c(Hild  readik 
slap  upon  the  back  and  tell  him  he  had 
ratner  made  a  fool  of  himselfl    And  who 
does  not  feel  how  weak  the  successive  shocks 
of  Mr.  Thackeray  and  Mr.  Dickens  are  grow- 
ing?   The  former,  especially,  strikes  out 
nothing  new.    Any  thing  good  in  his  recent 
productions  is  just  the  old  thing,  with  the 
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colors  a  good  deal  washed  out,  and  with  salt 
which  has  lost  its  savor.  Poor  stuff  comes 
off  constantly  cutting  and  cropping.  The 
potatoes  of  the  mind  grow  small :  the  intel- 
lectual wheat  comes  to  have  no  ears ;  the 
moral  turnips  are  infected  with  the  finger 
and  toe  disease.  The  mind  is  a  resenroir 
which  can  he  emptied  in  a  much  shorter 
time  than  it  is  possible  to  fill  it  It  fills 
through  an  infimty  of  little  tubes,  many  so 
small  as  to  act  by  capillary  attraction.  jBut 
in  writing  a  book,  or  eyen  an  article,  it  emp- 
ties as  through  a  twelve-inch  pipe.  It  is  to 
me  Quite  wonderful  that  most  of  the  sermons 
one  hears  are  so  j^ood  as  they  are,  consider- 
ing the  unintermittent  stream  in  which  most 
freadiers  are  compelled  to  produce  them, 
have  sometimes  thought,  m  listening  to 
the  discourse  of  a  really  thoughtful  and  able 
clergyman,  If  you,  my  friend,  had  to  write 
a  sermon  once  a  month  instead  of  once  a 
week,  how  very  admirable  it  would  be ! 

Some  stupid  people  are  afraid  of  confess- 
ing that  they  ever  have  leistire.  They  wish 
to  palm  off  upon  the  human  race  the  delusion 
that  they,  the  stupid^eople,  are  always  hard 
at  work.  They  are  afraid  of  being  thought 
idle  unless  they  maintain  this  fiction.  I  have 
known  clerg3rmen  who  would  not  on  any  ac- 
count take  any  recreation  in  their  own  par- 
ishes, lest  they  should  be  deemed  lazy.  They 
would  not  fish,  they  would  not  nde,  they 
would  not  garden,  tney  would  never  be  seen 
leaning  upon  a  gate,  and  fiir  less  carving 
their  name  upon  a  tree.  What  absurd  folly ! 
They  might  just  as  well  have  pretended  that 
they  did  without  sleep,  or  without  food,  as 
without  leisure.  You  cannot  always  drive 
the  machine  at  its  full  speed.  I  know,  in- 
deed, that  the  machine  may  be  so  driven  for 
two  or  three  years  at  the  be^ixining  of  a  man's 
professional  mb ;  and  that  it  is  possible  for  a 
man  to  go  on  for  such  a  period  with  hardly 
any  appreciable  leisure  at  alL  But  it  knockjs 
up  the  machine :  it  wears  it  out :  and  after 
an  attack  or  two  of  nervous  fever,  we  learn 
what  we  should  have  known  from  the  bc^- 
ning,  that  a  ^  larger  amount  of  tangible 
work  will  be  accomplished  by  regular  exer- 
tion of  moderate  degree  and  continuance, 
than  by  going  ahead  in  the  feverish  and  un- 
restful  fdshion  in  which  really  earnest  men 
are  so  ready  to  begin  their  task.  It  seems, 
indeed,  to  be  the  rule  rather  than  the  excep- 
tion, that  clergymen  should  break  down  m 
strong  and  spirits  in  about  three  years  after 
entenng  the  church.  Some  die :  but  happily 
a  lar^r  number  get  well  again,  and  for  the 
remamdcr  of  their  days,  woni  at  a  more  rea- 
sonable rate.  As  for  the  sermons  written  in 
that  feverish  stage  of  life,  what  crude  and 
extravagant  things  they  are;  stirring  and 
•triking,  perhaps,  but  hectic  and  forced,  and 
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eathrely  devoid  of  the  repose,  reality,  and 
daylight  foeHng,  of  actual  life  and  fact.  Yet 
how  many  good,  injudicious  people,  are  ever 
ready  to  expect  of  the  new  curate  or  rector 
an  amount  of  work  which  man  cannot  do  $ 
and  to  express  their  disappointment  if  that 
work  is  not  done !  It  is  so  very  easy  to  map 
out  a  task  which  you  are  not  to  do  yourseu : 
and  you  feel  so  little  wearied  by  the  toils  of 
other  men !  As  for  you,  my  young  fi'icnd, 
beginning  your  parodiial  life,  don't  be  ill- 
pleased  with  the  lundly  meant  advice  of  one 
who  speaks  from  the  experience  of  a  good 
many  years,  and  who  has  himself  known  all 
that  you  feel,  and  foolishly  done  all  that  you 
are  now  disposed  to  do.  Consider  for  how 
many  hours  of  the  day  you  can  labor,  without 
injury  to  body  or  mmd :  labor  faithfully  for 
those  homrs,  and  for  no  more.  Never  mind 
about  what  may  be  said  by  Miss  Limeiuice 
and  Mr.  Snarling.  The]^  will  find  fault  at 
any  rate  j  and  you  will  nund  less  abput  their 
fault-finding,  if  you  have  an  unimpaired  di- 
gestion, and  unaffected  lungs,  and  an  un- 
enlarged  heart.  Don't  pretend  that  you  are 
always  woriung :  it  would  be  a  sin  against 
God  and  Nature  if  you  were.  Say  frankly, 
There  is  a  certain  amount  of  work  that  I  am 
do  $  and  thai  1  wiU  do :  but  I  mast  have  my 
hours  of  leisure.  I  must  have  them  for  thB 
sake  of  my  parishioners  as  well  as  for  my 
own ;  for  leisure  is  an  essential  port  of  that 
mental  discipline  which  will  enable  my  mind 
to  ^ow  and  turn  off  sound  instruction  for 
their  benefit.  Leisure  is  a  necessary  part  of 
true  life ;  and  if  I  am  to  live  at  all,  I  must 
have  it.  Surely,  it  is  a  thousand  times  better 
candidly  and  manfully  to  take  up  that  ground, 
than  to  take  recreation  on  the  sly,  as  though 
you  were  ashamed  of  being  found  out  in  it, 
and  to  disguise  your  leisure  as  though  it 
were  a  sin.  I  heartily  despise  the  clergyman 
who  reads  Adam  Beac  secretly  in  his  study, 
and  whoi  any  one  comes  in,  pops  the  volume 
into  his  waste-paper  basket.  An  innocent 
thing  is  wrong  to  you  if  you  think  it  wron^, 
remember.  I  am  sorry  for  the  man  who  is 
quite  ashamed  if  any  one  finds  him  chasing 
his  little  chilrjbren  about  the  green  before  his 
house,  or  standing  looking  at  a  bank  of 
primroses  or  a  bed  of  violets,  or  a  high  wall 
covered  with  ivy.  Don't  give  in  to  that  feel- 
ing for  one*  second.  You  are  doing^  right  in 
doin^  all  that ;  and  no  one  but  an  ignorant, 
stupid,  maUoious,  Uttlo-minded,  vulgar,  con- 
temptible bloddiead  will  think  you  are  doing 
wron^.  On  a  sunny  day,  you  are  not  idle  if 
you  sit  down  and  look  for  an  hour  at  the 
ivied  w&ll,  or  at  an  apple-tree  in  blossom,  or 
at  the  river  gliding  by.  You  are  not  idle  if 
you  walk  about  yop  garden,  noticing  the 
progress  and  enjoying  the  beauty  and  fra- 
grance of  each  mdividual  rose-tree  on  such 
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a  charming  June  day  as  this.  You  are  not 
idle  if  you  sit  dovm  upon  a  garden  seat,  and 
take  vour  little  boy  upon  your  knee,  and  talk 
yfiih  him  about  the  many  little  matters  which 
^ve  interest  to  his  little  life.  You  are  do- 
ing  something  which  may  help  to  establish  a 
bond  between  you  closer  than  that  of  blood ; 
and  the  estranging  interests  of  after  years 
may  need  it  all.  And  you  do  not  know, 
oven  as  regards  the  work  (if  of  composition) 
at  which  you  are  busy,  what  good  ideas  and 
impulses  may  come  Of  the  quiet  time  of  look- 
ing at  the  ivy,  or  the  blossoms,  or  the  stream, 
or  your  child's  sunny  curls.  Such  things 
often  start  thoughts  which  might  seem  a 
hundred  miles  away  from  theoL  That  they 
do  so,  is  a  fact  to  which  the  experience  of 
numbers  of  busy  and  thoughtful  men  can 
testify.  Various  thick  skulls  may  think  the 
statement  mystical  and  incomprehensible: 
for  the  sake  of  such  let  me  confiim  it  by  high 
authority.  Is  it  not  cmious,  bv  the  wa^, 
that  in  talking  to  some  men  and  women,  if 
you  state  a  view  a  little  beyond  their  mark, 
you  will  find  them  doubting  and  disbelieving 
It  so  long  as  they  regard  it  as  resting  upon 
your  own  authority;  but  if  you  can  ^uote 
any  thing  that  sounds  like  it  from  any  printed 
book,  or  even  newspaper,  no  matter  now  lit- 
tle worthy  the  author  of  the  article  or  book 
may  be,  you  will  find  the  view  received  with 
respect,  if  not  with  credence?  The  mere 
fact  of  its  having  been  printed,  gives  any 
opinion  whatsodVer  much  weight  with  some 
.folk.    And  your  opinion  is  esteemed  as  if  of 

freater  value,  if  you  can  only  show  that  any 
^  uman  being  a^ed  with  you  in  entertaining 
it.  So,  my  fnend,  if  Mr.  Snarling  thinks  it 
a  delusion  that  you  may  gain  some  thoughts 
and  feelings  of  value,  in  uie  passive  contem- 
plation of  nature,  inform  him  that  the  fol- 
lowing lines  were  written  by  one  Words- 
worth, a  stamp-distributor  in  Cumberland, 
regarded  by  many  competent  judges  as  a 
very  wise  man  :— 

"  *  Why,  William,  on  that  old  gray  stone, 
Tlios  for  the  length  of  half  a  day, 

t    Why,  William,  sit  you  thus  alone. 
And  dream  your  time  away  1 ' 

'  '*  One  morning  thas,  by  Esthwaite  Lake, 
When  life  was  sweet,  I  knew  not  why. 
To  me  my  good  friend  Matthew  spake^ 
And  Ui'iis  I  made  reply : — 


<« 


*  The  eye, — it  cannot  choose  but  see ; 

We  caunot  bid  the  ear  be  still ; 
Our  bodies  feel,  where'er  they  be, 

Against  or  with  our  will. 

** '  Nor  less  I  deem  that  there  are  Powers, 
Which  of  themselves  our  minds  impress : 
That  wc  can  feel  this  mind  of  ours. 
In  a  wise  passireness. 


" '  Think  you,  'mid  all  this  mighty  som 
Of  thmgs  forever  speaking. 
That  nothing  of  itself  will  come, 
But  we  must  still  be  seeking  t 

"  *  Then  ask  not  wherefore,  here,  alone, 
Conversing  as  I  may, 
^  sit  npon  this  old  pray  stone. 
And  dream  my  time  away  I ' " 

Such  an  opinion  is  sound  and  just.     Not 
that  I  believe  that  instead  of  sending  a  lad 
to  Eton  and  Oxford,  it  would  be  expedient 
to  make  him  sit  down  on  a  gray  stone,  by 
the  side  of  any  lake  or  river,  and  wait  tiu 
wisdom  came  to  him  through  the  gentle 
teaching  of  nature.    The  instruction  to  be 
thus  obtained  must  be  supplementary  to  a 
good  education,  college   and  professional, 
obtained  in  the  usual  way ;  and  it  must  be 
sought  in  intervals  of  leisure,  intercalated  in 
a  busy  and  energetic  life.  But  thus  interven- 
ing, and  coming  to  supplement  other  train- 
inff,  I  believe  it  will  serve  ends  of  the  most 
valuable  kind,  and  elicit  from  the  mind  the 
very  best  material  which  is  there  to  be  elic- 
ited.    Some  people  say  they  work  best  un- 
der pressure :  De  Quiucey,  in  a  recent  vcd- 
ume,  declares  that  the  conviction  that  be 
mttst  produce  a  certain  amount  of  writing  in 
a  limited  time  has  often  seemed  to  open  new 
cells  in  his  brain,  rich  in  excellent  thought; 
and  I  have  known  preachers  (vcr}'  poor  ones) 
declare  that  their  oest  sermons  were  wxitten 
after  dinner  on  Saturday.    As  for  the  ser- 
mons, the  best  were  bad ;  as  for  De  Quincey, 
he  is  a  wonderful  man.    Let  us  have  elbo^w 
room,  say  I,  when  we  have  to  write  any 
thing !    Let  there  be  plenty  of  time,  as  well 
as  plenty  of  space.    Who  could  write  if 
cramped  up  in  that  chamber  of  torture,  called 
Little  Ease,  in  which  a  man  could  neither 
sit,  stand,  nor  lie,  but  in  a  constrained  fash- 
ion ?    And  just  as  bad  is  it  to  be  cramped 
up  into  three  days,  when  to  stretch  one*s 
self  demands  at  least  six.    Do  you  think 
Wordsworth    could   have  written   against 
time?    Or  that  In  Mcmoriam  was  penned 
in  a  hurry? 

Said  Miss  Limejuice,  I  sa#  Mr.  Swetter. 
the  new  rector,  to-day.  Ah!  she  added, 
with  a  malicious  smile,  I  fear  he  is  growing 
idle  already,  though  he  has  not  been  in  the 

Earish  six  months.  I  saw  him,  at  a  quarter 
efore  two  precisely,  standing  at  his  gate 
with  his  hands  in  ms  pockets.  I  observed 
that  he  looked  for  throe  minutes  over  the 
gate  into  the  clover-field  he  has  got.  And 
then  Smith  drove  up  in  his  drag,  and  stopped 
and  got  out ;  and  he  and  the  rector  entered 
into  conversation,  evidently  about  the  horses, 
for  I  saw  Mr.  Swetter  walk  round  them 
several  times,  and  rub  down  their  foreleg 
Now  /  think  he  should  have  been  busy  wnt- 
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ing  his  sermon,  or  visiting  his  sick.  Such, 
let  me  assure  the  incredulous  reader,  are  the 
"words  which  I  have  myself  heard  Miss  Lime- 

i'uice,  and  her  mother,  old  Mrs.  Snarling 
.imejuice,  utter  more  than  once  or  twice. 
Knowing  the  rector  well,  and  knowing  how 
he  portions  out  his  day,  let  me  explain  to 
those  candid  individuals  the  state  of  facts. 
At  ten  o'clock  precisely,  having  previously 
gone  to  the  stable  and  walked  round  the 
earden,  Mr.  S wetter  sat  down  at  his  desk  in 
his  study  and  worked  hard  till  one.  At  two, 
he  is  to  ride  up  the  parish  to  see  various  sick 
persons  among  the  cottagers.  But  from  one 
to  two  he  has  laid  his  work  aside,  and  tried 
to  banish,  all  thought  of  his  work.  During 
that  period  he  has  been  running  about  the 
green  with  his  little  boy,  and  even  rolling 
upon  the  grass ;  and  he  has  likewise  strung 
together  a  number  of  daisies  on  a  thread, 
wmch  vou  might  have  seen  round  little 
Charlie's  neck  if  you  had  looked  sharply. 
He  has  been  unbending  his  mind,  you  see, 
and  enjoying  leisure  aner  his  work.  It  is 
entirely  true  that  he  did  look  into  the  clover- 
field  and  enjoy  the  fragrance  of  it,  which  you 
probably  regard  as  a  piece  of  sinful  self-in- 
dulgence. And  his  friend  coming  un,  it  is 
likewise  certain  that  he  examined  his  norses 
(a  new  pair)  with  much  interest  and  minute- 
ness. Let  me  add,  that  only  contemptible 
humbugs  will  think  the  less  of  him  for  all 
this.  The  days  are  past  in  which  the  ideal 
clergyman  was  an  emaciated  eremite,  who 
hardly  knew  a  cow  from  a  horse,  and  was 
quite  incapable  of  sympathizing  with  his 
htunbler  parishioners  in  their  little  country 
cares.  And  some  little  knowledge  as  to 
horses  and  cows,  not  to  mention  potatoes 
and  turnips,  is  a  most  valuable  attainment 
to  the  country  parson.  If  his  parishioners 
find  that  he  is  entirely  ignorant  of  those 
matters  which  they  understand  best,  they 
will  not  unnaturally  draw  the  conclusion 
that  he  knows  nothuiji^.  While  if  they  find 
that  he  is  fairly  acquamted  with  those  things 
which  they  themselves  understand,  they  will 
conclude  that  he  knows  evez|^thing.  Heln- 
lessness  and  ignorance  appe&r  contemptible 
to  simple  folk,  though  the  nelplessness  should 
appear  in  the  lack  of  power  to  manage  a 
horse,  and  the  ignorance  in  a  man's  not 
knowing  the  way  in  which  potatoes  are 
planted.  To  you.  Miss  Limejuice,  let  me 
further  sav  a  word  as  to  your  parish  clergy- 
man. 'Sli.  Swetter,  you  probably  do  not 
know,  was  Senior  Wrangler  at  Cambridge. 
He  chose  his  present  mode  of  life,  not  merely 
because  he  felt  a  special  leaning  to  the  sacrea 
profession,  though  he  did  feel  that  strongly ; 
Dut  also  because  he  saw  that  in  the  Church, 
and  in  the  care  of  a  quiet  rural  parish,  he 
might  hope  to  combine  the  faithful  discharge 
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of  his  duty  with  the  enjoyment  of  leisure  for 
thought ;  he  might  be  of  use  in  his  genera- 
tion without  being  ensaged  to  that  degree 
that,  like  some  great  oarristers,  he  should 
grow  a  stranger  to  his  children.  He  con- 
cluded that  it  is  ^ne  great  happiness  of  a 
country  parson's  life,  that  he  may  work  hard 
without  working  feverishly  $  he  may  do  his 
duty,  yet  not  oring  on  an  early  paralytic 
stroke.  Swetter  might,  if  he  had  liked,  hiave 
gone  in  for  the  Great  Seal ;  the  man  who  was 
second  to  him  will  probably  get  it ;  but  he 
did  not  choose.  Do  you  not  remember  how 
Baron  Alderson,  who  mi^ht  well  have  as- 
pired at  beinff  a  chief  justice  or  a  lord  chan- 
cellor, fairly  decided  that  the  prize  was  not 
worth  the  cost,  and  was  content  to  turn  aside 
from  the  worry  of  the  bar  into  the  compara- 
tive leisure  of  a  ])uisne  judgeship  ?  It  was 
not  worth  his  while,  he  rightly  considered, 
to  run  the  risk  of  working  nimself  to  death, 
or  to  live  for  years  in  a  breathless  hurry. 
No  doubt  the  man  who  thus  judges  must  be 
content  to  see  others  seize  the  great  prizes 
of  human  afiairs.  Hot  and  trembling  nands 
for  the  most  part,  grasp  these.  And  how 
many  work  breathlessly,  and  give  up  the 
tranquil  enjo3rment  of  life,  yet  never  grasp 
them  after  all ! 

There  is  no  period  at  which  the  feeling  of 
leisure  is  a  more  delightM  one,  than  during 
breakfast  and  after  breakfast  on  a  beautiful 
summer  morning  in  the  country.  It  is  a 
slavish  and  painful  thing  to  know  that  in- 
stantly you  nse  from  the  breakfast-table  you 
must  take  to  your  work.  And  in  that  case 
your  mind  will  be  fretting  and  worrying 
away  all  the  time  that  the  hurried  meal  lasts. 
But  it  is  delightful  to  be  able  to  breakfast 
leisurely ;  to  read  over  your  letters  twice ;  to 
skim  the  Times,  just  to  see  if  there  is  any 
thing  particular  in  it  (the  serious  reading  of 
it  being  deferred  till  later  in  the  day) ;  and 
then  to  go  out  and  saunter  about  the  garden, 
taking  an  interest  in  whatever  operations 
may  be  going  on  there;  to  walk  down  to 
the  little  oridge  and  sit  on  the  parapet,  and 
look  over  at  the  water  foaminj^  through  be- 
low ;  to  give  your  dogs  a  swim ;  to  sketch 
out  the  rudimentary  outline  of  a  kite,  to  be 
completed  in  the  evening ;  to  stick  up,  amid 
shrieks  of  excitement  and  delight,  a  new 
colored  picture  in  the  nursery ;  to  go  out  to 
the  stable  and  look  about  there ; — and  to  do 
all  this  with  the  sense  that  there  is  no  neg- 
lect, that  you  can  easily  overtake  your  day's 
work  notwithstanding.  For  this  end  the 
country  human  being  should  breakfast  early; 
not  later  than  nine  o'clock.  Breakfast  will 
be  over  by  half-past  nine ;  and  the  half  hour 
till  ten  is  as  much  as  it  is  safe  to  ^ve  to 
leisure,  without  running  the  risk  of  dissipat- 
ing Uie  mind  too  much  for  steady  applicadon 
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to  work.  After  ten  one  does  not  feel  eom- 
fprtable  in  iJliug  about,  on  a  common  work- 
ing-day. You  feel  that  you  ought  to  be  at 
vour  tusk ;  and  he  who  would  enjoy  country 
leisure  must  beware  of  firetting  the  fine 
mechanism  of  his  moral  perceptions  by  do- 
ing any  thing  which  he  thinks  eyen  in  the 
least  degree  wrong. 

And  here,  after  thinking  of  the  prelimi- 
nary half-hour  of  leisure  before  yon  sit  down 
to  your  work,  let  me  advise  that  when 
you  fairly  go  at  your  work,  if  of  composition, 
you  should  go  at  it  leisurely.  I  do  not  mean 
that  you  should  work  with  half  a  will,  with 
a  wandering  attention,  with  a  mind  running 
away  upon  something  else.  What  I  mean 
if,  that  you  should  beiirare  of  flying  at  your 
task,  and  keeping  at  it,  with  sndi  a  stretch, 
that  every  fibre  in  your  body  and  your  mind 
is  on  the  strain,  is  tense  and  tightened  up ; 
so  that  when  you  stop,  after  your  two  or 
three  hours  at  it,  you  feel  quite  shattered 
and  exhausted.  A  great  many  men,  espe-' 
dally  those  of  a  nervous  and  sanguine  tem- 
perament, write  at  too  high  a  pressure. 
They  have  a  hundred  and  twenty  pounds  on 
the  square  inch.  Every  nerve  is  like  the 
string  of  Robin  Hood's  bow.  All  this  does 
no  good.  It  does  not  appreciably  afieet  the 
quality  of  the  article  manufactiired,  nor  does 
It  much  accelerate  the  rate  of  production. 
But  it  wears  a  man  out  awfully.  It  sucks 
him  like  an  orange.  It  leaves  him  a  dis- 
charged Leyden  jar,  a  torpedo  entirely  used 
up.  You  have  got  to  walk  ten  miles.  You 
do  it  at  the  rate  of  four  miles  an  hour.  You 
accomplish  the  distance  in  two  hours  and  a 
half;  and  you  come  in,  not  extremely  done 
up.  But  another  day,  with  the  same  walk 
before  you,  you  put  on  extra  steam,  and 
walk  at  four  and  a  half  miles  an  hour,  per- 
haps at  five.  {Mem, :  people  who  say  they 
walk  six  miles  an  hour  are  talking  nonsense. 
It  cannot  be  done,  unless  by  a  tramed  pedes- 
trian.) You  are  on  a  painful  stretch  aU  the 
jbumey :  vou  save,  after  all,  a  very  few  min^ 
utes  ;  and  you  get  to  your  journey's  end  en- 
tirely knocked  up.  Like  an  overdriven 
horse,  you  are  ofi^your  feed;  and  you  can 
do  nothing  useful  all  the  evening.  I  am 
well  aware  that  the  ^ood  advice  contained 
in  this  paragraph  will  not  have  the  least 
effect  on  those  who  read  it.  Fungar  inani 
mimtre,  I  know  how  little  all  this  goes  for 
with  an  individual  now  not  fur  away.  And, 
indeed,  no  one  can  say  that  because  two  men 
have  produced  the  same  result  in  work  ac- 
com  ptished,  therefore  they  have  gone  through 
the  same  amount  of  exertion.  Nor  am  I 
now  thinking  of  the  vast  differences  between 
men  in  |K>int  of  intellectual  power.  I  am 
content  to  supjMse  that  they  sWl  be,  Intel* 
kctuaUj^  precisely  oa  a  level:  yeloiM  shall 


go  at  his  work  with  a  painful,  heavy  utraiii  % 
and  another  shall  get  through  his  lightly^ 
airily,  as  if  it  were  pastime.  Ono  shaU  wmve 
off  fresh  and  buoyant ;  the  other,  jaded,  \»xt^ 
^d,  achinff  all  over.  And  in  tms  respect. 
It  is  probalue  that  if  your  natural  constitu* 
don  is  not  such  as  to  enable  you  to  work 
hard,  yet  leisurely,  there  is  lio  use  in  advie- 
ing  you  to  take  tnings  easily.  Ah,  my  poor 
friend,  you  cannot !  But  at  least  yod  majr 
restrict  yourself  from  going  at  any  task  on 
end,  and  keeping  ^ounelf  ever  on  the  fnt 
until  it  is  fairly  mu^ed.  Set  yourself  a  fit- 
ting task  for  each  day ;  and  on  no  acooont 
exceed  it.  There  are  men  who  have  a  mor- 
bid eagerness  to  get  through  any  work  on 
which  they  are  en^ged.  They  would  al- 
most wish  to  go  nght  on  through  all  the 
toils  of  life  aim  be  done  with  ttiem ;  and 
then,  like  Alexander,  "  sit  down  and  rest.'' 
The  prospect  of  any  thing  yet  to  do,  appean 
to  render  the  enjoyment  of  present  rcpoea 
impossible.  There  can  be  no  more  unhealtb- 
ful  state  of  mind.  The  day  will  never  corae 
when  we  shall  have  got  tlu*oujrh  our  work : 
and  well  for  us  that  it  never  wuL  Why  dis- 
turb the  quiet  of  to-niffht,  by  thinking  of  the 
toils  of  to-morrow  ?  There  is  deep  wisdom^ 
and  accurate  knowledge  of  human  natarei 
in  the  advice,  given  by  the  soundest  and 
kindest  of  all  advisers,  and  applicable  in  a 
hundred  cases,  to  *'  Take  no  thou^t  for  tlie 
morrow/*  • 

It  appears  to  me,  that  in  these  dayt  c^ 
hurried  life,  a  great  and  valuable  end  ie 
served  by  a  class  of  things  which  aU  men  of 
late  have  taken  to  abusing, — to  wit,  the  ex- 
tensive class  of  dull,  heavy,  uninterestingt 
good,  sensible,  pious  sermonsw  They  afiwd 
many  educated  men  almost  their  only  inter- 
vals of  waking  leisure.  You  are  in  a  oool» 
quiet,  solemn  place:  the  sermon  is  goin^ 
forward :  you  have  a  general  impression  that 
you  are  listening  to  many  good  advicee  and 
important  doctrines,  and  the  entire  result 
upon  your  mind  is  beneficial;  and  at  the 
same  time  there  is  nothing  in  the  least  strik- 
ing or  startling^to  destroy  the  sense  of  let- 
sure,  or  to  painfully  arouse  the  attention  and 
quicken  the  pulse.  Neither  is  there  a  syl- 
lable that  can  jar  on  the  most  fkatidtona 
taste.  AU  points  and  corners  of  thooght 
are  rounded  off.  The  entire  compo8iti«n  la 
in  die  highest  degree  gentlemanly,  schoiarljt 
correct ;  but  you  flsel  that  it  b  quite  impos* 
sible  to  attend  to  it.  And  ytm  do  not  at- 
tend to  it  I  but  at  the  same  time,  you  do  not 
quite  turn  your  intention  to  anv  thinff  elsa* 
Now,  you  rememb^  how  a  dying  fatliert 
once  upon  a  time,  beeou^ht  his  prodigal  aott 
to  spend  an  benr  daily  in  solitary  tlmartt* 
and  what  a  benefieial  result  fdbwed.  iW 
dull  aenM»  may  serve  an  eod  as  denafala^ 
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In  church  you  ore  alone,  in  the  senae  of  be- 
ing isolated  from  all  companions^  or  from 
the  possibility  of  holding  communication 
with  anybody :  and  tho  wearisome  sermon, 
if  utterly  useless  otherwise,  is  useful  in  giv- 
ing a  man  time  to  think,  in  circumstances 
wmch  will  generally  dispose  him  to  think 
seriously.  There  is  a  restful  feeling,  too,  for 
which  you  are  the  better.  It  is  a  fine  tiling 
to  feel  that  church  is  a  place  where,  if  even 
for  two  hours  only,  you  are  ouite  free  from 
worldly  business  and  cares.  You  know  that 
all  these  are  waiting  for  you  outside ;  but  at 
least  you  are  free  from  their  actual  endur- 
ance here.  I  am  persuaded,  and  I  am  happy 
to  entertain  the  persuasion,  that  men  are 
often  much  the  better  fbr  being  present  dur- 
ing the  preaching  of  sermons  to  which  they 
Eay  very  litUe  attention.  Only  some  such 
elief  as  this  could  make  one  tnink,  without 
much  sorrow,  of  the  thousands  of  discourses 
which  are  preached  every  Sunday  over  Bri- 
tain, and  of  the  class  of  ears  and  memories 
to  which  they  are  given.  You  see  that  coun- 
try congregation  coming  out  of  that  ivy- 
covered  church  in  that  beautiful  churchyard. 
Look  at  their  faces,  the  ploughman,  the 
dairymaids,  the  drain-diggers,  the  stable- 
boys  :  what  could  they  do  towards  taking  in 
the  gist  of  that  well-reasoned,  scholarly,  ele- 
gant piece  of  copiposition  which  has  occupied 
the  last  half-hour?  Why,  they  could  not 
understand  a  sentence  of  it.  Yet  it  has  done 
them  good.  The  general  effect  is  wholesome. 
They  have  got  a  iitUe  push,  they  have  felt 
themselves  floating  on  a  gende  current,  go- 
ing in  the  right  direction.  Only  enthusiastic 
young  divines  expect  the  mass  of  their  con- 
gregation to  do  all  they  exhort  them  to  do. 
You  must  advise  a  man  to  do  a  thing  a  hun- 
dred times,  probably,  before  you  can  get  him 
to  do  it  onoe.  You  know  that  a  oreeze, 
blowing  at  thirty-five  miles  an  hour,  does 
very  well  if  it  carries  a  large  ship  along  in 
its  own  direction  at  the  rate  of  eight.  And 
even  so,  the  practice  of  your  hearers,  though 
truly  influenced  by  what  you  say  to  them, 
lags  tremendously  behind  the  rate  of  your 
preaching.  Be  content,  my  friend,  if  you 
can  maintain  a  movement,  sure  though  slow, 
in  the  right  way.  And  don't  get  angry  with 
your  rural  flock  on  Sundays,  if  you  often  see 
on  their  blank  faces,  while  you  are  preach- 
ing, the  evidence  that  they  are  not  taking  in 
a  word  you  say.  And  don't  be  entirely  dis- 
couraged. You  mov  be  doing  them  good 
for  all  that  And  if  you  do  good  at  all,  you 
know  better  than  to  grumble,  though  you 
may  not  be  doing  it  in  the  fashion  that  you 
would  like  best  I  have  known  men,  aocus- 
tomed  to  sit  quiet,  pensive,  half  attentive, 
under  the  sermons  of  an  easj^^ing  but  or- 
thodox preacher,  who  felt  quite  indignuil 
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when  they  went  to  a  church  where  their  at- 
tention was  kept  on  the  stretch  all  the  time 
the  sermon  lasted,  whether  they  would  or 
no.  They  felt  that  this  intrusive  interest 
about  the  discourse,  compelling  them  to  at- 
tend, was  of  the  nature  of  an  assault,  and  cf 
an  unjustifiable  infracticn  of  the  liberty  of 
the  subject.  Their  feeling  was,  "What 
earthly  right  has  that  man  to  make  us  listen 
to  his  sermon,  without  getting  our  consent  P 
We  go  to  church  to  rest :  and  lo !  he  com- 
pels us  to  listen ! " 

I  do  not  forget,  musing  in  the  shade  this 
beautiful  summer  day,  tiiat  there  may  be 
cases  in  which  leisure  is  very  much  to  be 
avoided.  To  some  men,  constant  occupa- 
tion is  a  thing  that  stands  between  them  and 
utter  wretchedness.  You  remember  the  poor 
man,  whose  story  is  so  touchingly  tola  by 
Borrow  in  The  Romany  Rye,  who  lost  his  wife, 
his  children,  all  his  n*iends,  by  a  rapid  suc- 
cession of  strokes ;  and  who  declared  that 
he  would  have  gone  mad  if  he  had  not  reso- 
lutely set  iiimseTf  to  the  study  of  the  Chinese 
language.  Only  constant  labor  of  mind  could 
''  keep  the  misery  out  of  Ids  head."  And 
years  afterwards,  if  he  paused  from  toil  for 
even  a  few  hours,  the  misery  returned.  The 
poor  fisherman  in  The  Antiquary  was  wronff 
in  his  philosophy,  when  Mr.  Oldbuck  found 
him,  with  trembling  hands,  trying  to  repair 
his  battered  boat  the  day  after  his  son  was 
buried.  "It's  weel  wi'  you  gentles,"  he 
said,  "  that  can  sit  in  the  house  wi'  handker- 
chers  at  your  een,  when  ye  lose  a  freend ; 
but  the  hke  o'  us  maun  to  our  wark  again, 
if  our  hearts  were  beating  as  hard  as  my 
hammer ! "  We  love  the  kindly  sympathy 
that  made  Sir  Walter  write  the  words :  but 
bitter  as  may  be  the  effort  with  which  the 
poor  man  takes  to  his  heartless  task  again, 
surely,  he  will  all  the  sooner  get  over  his 
sonrpw.  And  it  is  with  gentles,  who  can 
"  sit  in  the  house  "  as  long  as  they  like,  that 
the  great  grief  lon^t  lingers.  There  is  a 
wonderful  efficacy  in  enforced  work  to  tide 
one  over  every  sort  of  trial.  I  saw  not 
long  since  a  number  of  pictures,  admirably 
sketched,  which  had  been  sent  to  his  family 
in  England  by  an  emigrant  son  in  Canada, 
and  which  represented  scenes  in  daily  life 
there  among  the  remote  settlers.  And  I 
was  very  much  struck  with  tho  sad  expres- 
sion which  the  faces  of  the  emigrants  always 
wore,  whenever  they  were  represented  in  re- 
pose or  inaction.  I  felt  sure  that  those  pen- 
sive faces  set  forth  a  sorrowful  fact.  Lying 
on  a  great  bluff,  looking  down  upon  a  lovely 
river ;  or  seated  at  the  tent-door  on  a  Sun* 
day,  when  his  tadL  was  laid  apart  ;-*howev6r 
the  backwoodsman  was  depicted,  if  not  in 
enerffetic  action,  thore  was  always  a  verj 
sad  look  upon  the  rough  face.    And  it  wm 
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a  peculiar  sadnesB— not  like  that  which  hu- ; 
man  beings  would  feel  amid  the  scenes  and 
friends  of  their  youth :  a  look  pensive,  dis- 
tant, full  of  remembrance,  devoid  of  hope. 
You  glanced  at  it,  and  you  thought  of  Lord 
Eglintoun's  truthful  lines : — 

**  From  the  lone  shieling  on  the  misty  island, 
Mountains  divido  nn^  and  a  world  of  seas  : 
But  still  the  blood  is  strong,  the  heart  is  High- 
land, 
And  wo  in  dreams  behold  the  Hebrides  : 
Fair  these  broad  meads,  these  hoary  woods 

are  grand. — 
But  we  are  exiles  from  our  fathers'  land  ! " 

And  you  felt  that  much  leisure  will  not 
suit  there.  Therefore,  you  stout  backwoods- 
man, go  at  the  huge  forest-tree  ;  rain  upon 
it  the  blows  of  your  axe,  as  long  as  vou  can 
stand ;  watch  the  fragments  as  thev  ny ;  and 
jump  briskly  out  of  the  wajr  as  tne  reeling 
giant  falls : — for  all  this  brisk  exertion  wiU 
stand  between  you  and  remembrances  that 
would  unman  you.  There  is  nothing  very 
philosophical  in  the  plan,  to  '*  dance  sad 
thoughts  away,"  which  I  remember  as  the 
chorus  of  some  Canadian  song.  I  doubt 
whether  that  peculiar  specific  will  do  much 
good.  But  you  may  work  sad  thoughts 
away ;  you  may  crowd  morbid  feelings  out 
of  your  mind  by  stout  daylight  toils  ;  and 
remember  that  sad  remembrances,  too  long 
indulged^  tend  sfrongly  to  the  maudlin. 
Even  Werter  was  little  better  than  a  fool ; 
and  a  contemptible  fool  was  Mr.  Augustus 
Moddle. 

How  many  of  man's  best  works  take  for 
granted  that  the  majority  of  cultivated  per- 
sons, capable  of  enjoying  them,  shall  have 
leisure  m  which  to  do  so.  The  architect, 
the  artist,  the  landscape-gardener,  the  poet, 
spend  their  pains  in  producing  that  which 
can  never  touch  the  hurried  man.  I  really 
feel  that  I  act  unkindly  by  the  man  who  did 
that  elaborate  picking-out  in  the  paintine  of 
a  railway  carriage,  if  I  rush  upon  the  ]Hat- 
form  at  the  last  moment,  pitcn  in  my  lug- 
gage, sit  down  and  take  to  the  Times,  with- 
out ever  having  noticed  whether  the  color 
of  the  carriage  is  brown  or  blue.  There 
seems  a  dumb  pleading  eloquence  about  even 
the  accurate  diagonal  arrangement  of  the 
little  woollen  tufts  in  the  morocco  cushions, 
and  the  interlaced  network  above  one's  head, 
where  umbrellas  go,  as  though  they  said, 
**  We  are  made  thus  neatly  to  be  looked  at, 
but  wo  cannot  make  you  look  at  us  unless 
jou  choose ;  and  half  th'e  people  who  come 
into  the  carriage  are  so  burned  that  they 
never  notice  us."  And  when  I  have  seen  a 
&ie  church-spire,  rich  in  graceful  ornament, 
rising  up  by  the  side  of  a  city  street,  where 
hurried  crowds  are  always  passing  by,  not 
one  in  a  thousand  ever  casting^  a  glance  at 


the  beautiful  object,  I  have  thought,  Xow, 
surely,  you  are  not  doing  what  your  designer 
intended !    When  he  spent  so  much  of  time, 
and  thought,  and  pains  in  planning  and  exe- 
cuting all  those  beauties  of  detail,  surely,  he 
intended  them  to  be  looked  at;   and  not 
merely  looked  at  in  their  general  effect,  but 
followed  and  traced  into  their  lesser  gracoa. 
But  he  wrongly  fancied  that  men  would  baTe 
time  for  that ;  he  forgot  that,  except  oa  the 
solitary  artistic  visitor,  all  he  has  done  would 
be  lost,  through  the  nineteenth  centur^*8 
want  of  leisure.    And  you,  architect  of  Mel- 
rose, when   you   designed   that   exquisite 
tracery,  and  decorated  so  perfectly*that  flr* 
ing  buttress,  were  you  content  to  do  so  lor 
the  pleasure  of  knowing  you  did  your  work 
thoroughly  and  well ;  or  did  you  count  oa 
its  producing  on  the  minds  of  men  in  after 
ages  an  impression  which  a  ^prevailing  hsny 
has  prevented  from  being  produced,  aave 
perhaps  in  one  case  in  a  thousand?    And 
you,  old  monk,  who  spent  half  your  life  in 
writing  and  illuminating  that  magnificent 
missal ;  was  jour  work  its  own  reward  in 
the  pleasure  its  execution  gave  you ;  or  did 
you  actually  fancy  that  mortal  man  would 
nave  time  or  patience^-^leisure,  in  short — to 
examine  in  detail  all  that  you  have  done, 
and  that  interested  you  so  much,  and  kept 
you  eagerly  engaged  for  so  many  hours  to- 
gether, in  days  the  world  has  left  four  ban- 
dred  years  behind  P    I  declare  it  touches  me 
to  look  at  that  laborious  appeal  to  men  with 
coundess  hours  to  spare:   men,  in  short, 
hardly  now  to  be  found  in  Britain.    No 
doubt,  all  this  is  the  old  story:  for  how 
great  a  part  of  the  higher  and  nner  htunan 
work  is  done  in  the  hope  that  it  will  produce 
an  effect  which  it  never  will  produce,  and 
attract  'the  interest  of  those  who  will  never 
notice  it!    Still,  the  ancient  missal-writer 
pleased  himself  with  the  thought  of  the  ad- 
miration of  skilled  observers  in  days  to 
come ;  and  so  the  ^cy  served  its  purpose. 
Thus,  at  intervals  through  that  bright 
summer  day,  did  the  writer  muse  at  leisure 
in  the  shade ;  and  note  down  the  thou^itB 
(such  as  they  are)  which  you  have  here  at 
length  in  this  essay.    The  sun  was  still 
warm  and  cheerful  when   he  quitted  the 
lawn ;  but  somehow,  looking  back  upon  that 
day,  the  colors  of  the  scene  are  paler  than 
the  fact,  and  the  sunbeams  feel  compara- 
tively  chilL    For  memory  cannot  bring  oadt 
things  freshly  as  they  hved,  but  only  their 
faded  images.    Faces  in  the  distant  past 
look  wan ;  voices  sound  thin  and  distant ;  the 
landscape  around  is  uncertain  and  shadowT. 
Do  you  not  feel  somehow,  when  you  Iocml 
back  on  ages  forty  centuries  ago,  as  if  peo- 
pie  then  spoke  in  whispers  and  lived  in  twi* 
light?  A.  K.  H.  B. 
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From  Tlie  Athenaum. 

^TU  Eagles  Nest'*  in  ihe  VaMey  of  8ixt; 
a  Summer  Home  among  the  Alps :  together 
with  some  ExeursUme  tmumg  the  Oreat 
Glaciers.  By  Alfred  Wills.  Longman 
&Co. 

This  is  another  of  those  Alpine  hooks,  the 
puhlication  of  which  is  rapidly  forming  a  pe- 
culiar group  in  the  literature  of  travel : — a 
book,  moreover,  not  without  its  peculiarity. 
Mr.  Wills  claims  to  be,  in  some  sort,  a  dis- 
coverer of  the  Valley  of  Sixt, — the  beauties 
of  which  have,  apparently,  been  too  generally 
overlooked.  So  much  mive  they  struck  him 
as  to  have  tempted  him  to  purchase  and 
proprietorship.  He  is  about  buDding  a  house 
there,  the  district— far  off  as  it  seems  to 
fancv — ^being  virtuaUy  as  accessible  as  the 
north  of  Scotland  was  some  twenty  years 
ago.  In  all  his  enjovments  and  projects  he 
was  encouraged,  ana  assisted  by  his  wife, 
who,  indeed,  is  answerable  for  some  of  the 
pages  and  the  illustrations  of  this  volume. 
Mrs.  Wills  died  a  few  months  ago,  painfully 
and  unexpectedly.  The  book  is  dedicated  to 
her  memory.  Grief  takes  many  forms  of 
Bolace.  To  some,  such  immediate  and  inti- 
mate revelations  and  recollections  as  we  find 
in  the  Preface  will  appear  more  sudden  and 
explicit  than  is  agreeable.  They  must  give 
the  book,  to  all,  a  tinge  which  distinguishes 
it  from  the  generality  of  narratives  for  the 
use  of  summer  tourists. 

When  noticing  "Peaks  and  Passes"  (on 
its  publication)  it  was  impossible  to  avoid 
pointing  out  how  large  a  share  in  the  delight 
of  these  Alpine  adventures  is  taken  by  mere 
desire  to  dare  perilous  feats  which  no  one 
before  has  accomplished.  Separating  with 
honor  from  among  amateur  climbers  and 
scramblers,  experienced  men  of  science  whose 
investigations  cannot  be  too  minute,  too  thor- 
oughly supported  b^  collection, — ^we  cannot 
but  feel  that  there  is  a  large  leaven  of  reck- 
lessness for  the  sake  of  recklessness,  mixed 
up  with  much  enjoyment  of  nature  and  of 
scenery.  This  especially  applies  to  the  glacier 
excursions,  many  of  which  cannot  oe  at- 
tempted without  grave  peril  to  life,  the  bod- 
ilv  fatigue  of  which  is  tremendous,  and  the 
pleasure  dependent  on  the  inscrutable  ca- 
prices of  Alpine  weather.  All  these  things 
tell  characteristically  enough  on  the  guide- 
class,  by  whoso  intervention  such  terrible 
pleasures  are  only  to  be  enjoyed.  Some- 
thing akin  to  the  fascination  of  chamois- 
hunting  naturally  grows  into  the  nature  of 
the  mountaineer.  He  has  not  only  to  carry 
out  old  and  well-approved  plans  of  travel 
but  is  encouraged  to  dare  and  to  devise  in 
order  to  satisfy  the  appetite  of  explorers  to 
whom  a  pleasure  is  sweet  in  proportion  at 
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it  is  new.  "  Memoirs  of  the  Guides  "  would 
not  be  a  bad  subject  for  some  member  of  the 
Alpine  Club,  especially  if  he  can  write  so 
well  as  Mr.  Wilis.  It  will  be  seen  that  our 
author  is  answerable  for  this  suggestion  in 
the  pages  fropoi  which  we  draw  the  following 
sad  story : — 


tt 


The  glaciers  of  the  Mont  Bonan  are  inter- 
esting to  those  who  care  aboat  the  great  names 
in  Alpine  story,  as  the  scene  of  the  tragedy  which 
closed  the  career  of  the  adventurous  Jacqaes 
Balroat,  the  hero  of  Mont  Blanc,  perhaps  the 
hardiest  and  most  indomitable  mountaineer  that 
ever  drew  breath,  even  beneath  the  shadow  of 
the  Alps.    He  had,  unfortunately  for  himself, 
contracted  a  habit  of  gold-seeking,  which  kept 
him  poor  all  his  life ;  and  he  had  long  had  an 
idea  that  in  some  veins,  apparently  of  carbon- 
iferous earth,  which  streak  tne  calcareous  prec- 
ipices near  the  glaciers  of  Mont  Bonan,  gold-ore 
might  be*  found.    In  the  month  of  September, 
1834,  being  tlion  no  less  than  seventy-two  years 
of  age,  he  started,  accompanied  by  a  single  chas- 
seur of  Val  Orsine, — one  Pache  by  name, — oh 
his  perilous  tour  of  discovery.    He  was  seen  the 
following  day,  in  company  with  the  huntsman, 
making  his  way  towards  the  head  of  the  Fond 
de  la  (>>mbe.  Late  in  the  afternoon  they  reached 
a  solitary  hut,  called  La  Cabane  dos  Biergers  de 
Moutons,  perched  on  one  of  the  largest  of  the 
patches  or  grass  already  mentioned,  and  here 
they  passed  the  night.    The  next  day  the  hunter 
returned  alone,  and  Jacques  Bulmat  was  never 
seen  again.    His  companion  betrayed  great  re- 
luctance to  answer  any  questions  concerning 
him ;  and,  when  pressed,  always  asserted  that 
they  had  separated  in  the  momine,  Jacques  Bal- 
mat  making  his  way  towards  Uie  glaciers,  ho 
returning  in  the  other  direction,  as  the  old  man 
insisted  upon  goin^  into  places  of  such  danger 
that  he  dared  not  follow  him.    Of  what  befell 
Qalmat  after  thev  parted,  he  declared  he  knew 
nothing.  The  Val  Orsine  man  stuck  to  his  story 
whenever  interrogated,  and  unsatisfactory  as  his 
manner  was  always  felt  to  be,  nothing  could  be 
discovered  to  contradict  his  account ;  and  there 
the  matter  rested  till  fresh  light  was  thrown 
upon  it  by  an  incident  which  illustrates  curiously 
the  state  of  society  at  Sixt,  and  the  nature  of  tke 
objects  of  primary  importance  in  the  eyes  of  the 
village  politician.    Tears  after  this  occurrence, 
a  disclosure  was  made  by  a  roan  who,  at  the  time 
Jacques  Balmat  disappeared,  had  been  Syndic 
of  the  commune,  an  officer  bearing  the  same 
title  as  the  chief  person  of  the  commune  at  the 
present  dav,  but  tnen  deriving  his  authority  from 
the  fact  of'  his  being  the  nominee  and  represent- 
ative of  the  central  administration,  not,  as  now, 
from  being  the  free  dioice  of  popular  election. 
This  person  now  divulged  for  the  first  time,  that 
the  day  after  Jacques  Balmat  was  last  seen»  a 
peasant  of  his  commune  bad  informed  him,  tliat 
on  the  previous  day  his  two  children  had  been 
pla}'ing  on  the  'grassy  slopes  on  the  northern 
side  of  the  Fond  de  la  Combe,  near  the  Chalets 
de  Boret,  when  they  beheld  a  man,  who  had  been 
apparently  creeping  along  the  naked  face  of  the 
loeks  opporite,  ab<m.  a  great  accumulation  of 
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broken  blocks  of  ice,  which  lind  been  pushed 
over  n  precipice  by  the  advance  of  the  glacier, 
Boddcnly  fall  and  disappear  in  a  chasm  between 
the  rock  and  the  ice.    Influenced  by  motives 
which  the  reader  would  scarcely  guess,  and  which 
it  would  appear  were  shared  by  his  informant, 
Ae  Syndic  strictly  charged  the  children  never 
to  breathe  a  syllable  of  what  they  had  seen,  and 
threatened  them  with  all  the  undefined  terrors 
of  the  law  if  they  ever  ventured  to  tell  the  story 
to  any  one  else.    The  children  were  young,  and 
probably  living  at  a  solitary  chalet,  where  they 
had  no  one  but  their  parents  to  talk  to,  and  either 
forgot  or  only  faintly  remembered  the  incident, 
or  were  imbued  with  a  salutary  respect  for  so 
great  a  personage  as  the  Syndic,  and  the  secret 
had  been  kept  to  that  hour.    The  ex-Syndic  was 
well  aware  that  the  relatives  of  Balmat  had 
made  anxious  but  fruitless  searches  for  his  re- 
mains, and  that  some  sort  of  suspicion  of  want 
of  candor  Imd  fallen  upon  the  Vol  Orsine  hunter, 
and,  whether  his  conscience  at  lost  smote  him, 
that  he  had  suffered  him  to  reiiiain  so  long  under 
a  clo^d,  or  for  what  other  reason  does  not  ap- 
pear, but  ho  now  for  the  first  time  told  this  story 
to  the  then  Vice-Syndie  of  Sixt.    The  Vice- 
Syndic  communicated  tlie  intelligence,  first  to 
Jean  Payot  of  Chamouni,  and  afterwards  re- 
peated it  in  the  presence  of  m;^  informant,  Au- 
guste  Balmat.    The  children  in  question  were 
in(}uired  for,  but  it  seemed  they  had  left  tlie 
neighborhood.    The  spot,  however,  from  which 
the  figure  had  been  seen  to  fall,  a  little  green 
oasis  m  the  desert  of  rock^was  pointed  out  ^  and 
afresh  expedition  was  organized,  on  an  exten- 
sive scale,  from  Chamouni.    Among  the  explor- 
ers were  Auguste  Balmat  and  several  other  rel- 
.atives  of  the  deccosed,  and  one  Michel  Carrier, 
the  artist  of  the  great  plan  in  relief  of  Mont 
Blanc  known  to  vigitors  at  Chamouni,  and  a 
.tolerable  draughtsman.     With  incredible  diffi- 
•  culty,  and  taking  the  utmost  precautions  against 
.accident,  they  succeeded  in  reaching  the  green 
.knoll  near  and  at  the  side  of  the  glaeier.    Here 
.^y  found  below  them  a  precipice,  and  at  the 
foot  of  this  the  broken  masses  of  ice  shot  over 
the  edge  of  the  platform  on  which  the  glacier 
rests.    Auguste  was  tied  to  a  rope,  bat  found  it 
impossible  to  descend  the  face  of  the  rock,  or  to 

fet  any  nearer  to  the  chasm  which  had  received 
is  great-uncle.  He  described  it  as  a  black  gulf, 
the  bottom  of  which  he  could  not  see,  into  which 

.  a  stream  issuing  from  the  glacier  was  thunder- 
ing, and  stones  and  blocks  of  ice,  broken  off  as 
the  glacier  poured  over  the  ridge,  were  contin- 
nally  falling.  All  hope  was  therefore  finally 
abandoned  of  the  possibility  of  finding  any  traces 
of  the  great  pioneer  of  Mont  Blanc.  Carrier, 
however,  took  a  sketch  of  the  spot,  and  the  party 
returned  to  Chamouni.  Sometime  afterwaras 
he  and  Auguste  Balmat  went  together  to  the 
Val  Orsine.    When  they  drew  near  to  the  hunt- 

<  er's  cottage,  Carrier  went  on  alone  to  the  door, 
and  asked  Pache  if  he  had  seen  Balmat,  adding, 
'  I  expected  liim  somewhere  about  here ;  he  is 
gone  to  seek  minerals.'  The  man  answered 
Uiat  he  had  not  seen  Angaste,  but  invited  Car- 
rier to  sit  doMm  and  wait  lor  him.    Half  an  hour 

.Afterwards  Balmat  came  by«  tm  if  casuallj,  and 


asked  if  Pache  had  seen  Carrier.    The  hatit«r 
insisted  on  their  taking  a  bottle  of  wine,  to  wbidi 
they  assented,  on  condition  that  he  slionld  come 
to  Val  Orsine  and  dine  with  them.    Accord- 
ingly  the  three  adjourned  to  the  inn  at  Val  Or- 
sine, where  they  sat  down  to  dinner,  and   Bal- 
mat and  Carrier  took  care  to  ply  the  old  banter 
freely  with  wine.    When  it  had  began  to  tell 
upon  him  a  little,  and  the  suspicions  reserve  he 
always  maintained  in  the  presence  of  those  whom 
ho  associated  with  Jacques  Balmat  had  a  little 
worn  away,  Carrier,  who  was  sittine  beside  him, 
suddenly  pulled  out  the  sketch  he  nad  taken  at 
the  Fond  do  la  Combe,  and  laid  it  before  him 
saying,    *  Connaissez-wus   eeite   imagtf'~^Th» 
hunter,  taken  off  his  guard,  started  back,  ex- 
claiming, *  Mon  Dieul  voiCa  cu  Jacqv^a  BaimOt 
estp&il* — 'What,  then,'  said   Carrieit  *yoa 
know  where  he  perished  ? '    The  man  appeared 
confused  for  a  moment,  and  then  recovennr  his 
habitual  caution,  said,  '  No,  no,  I  know  nomine 
about  it ;  but  I  saw  the  scene  near  which  I  Im 
him,  and  it  stmck  me  as  a  kind  of  place  1m 
might  have  fallen  down.'    R6  then  got  op,  and 
no  entreaties  could  prevail  upon  him  to  stay ; 
and  by  no  artifice  could  he  be  induced  to  ap- 
proach the  subject  again.    It  is  not  difficnlt  to 
understand  that  an  ignorant  peasant,  fearful  of 
being  charged  with  having  had  a  hand  in  the 
death  of  Jacques  Balmat,  should  have  imi^'oecl 
that  his  safety  lay  in  pretending  absolve  igno- 
rance of  every  circumstance  connected  with  hit 
fate ;  but  the  conduct  of  the  Syndic,  to  whom 
the  whole  mystery  was  known,  requires  to  be 
explained  a  little  more  in  detail.    It  is  not  eajij 
for  a  person  nnfkmiliar  with  the  Alps  to  con- 
ceive the  importance  justly  attached  by  the  mem- 
bers of  a  mountain  community  to  their  foresta. 
Not  only  do  they  depend  upon  them,  and  upon 
nothing  else,  for  their  supplies  of  fuel  and  for 
their  building  materials,  but  also  for  the  still 
more  important  service  of  at  once  breaking  op 
into  detached  portions  the  accumulatioo  of  the 
winter  snow  which  falls  upon  the  area  the^  cover, 
and  of  forming  a  protecting  barrier  agamst  tiM 
avalanches  hurled  from  the  heights  above  tbem. 
These  avalanches  bring  with  uiem  not  merely 
snow,  but  rocks,  stones,  and  d^bn'i,  and  sweep- 
ing over  the  unprotected  mountain  aides  in  pro- 
digious volumes  and  with  incredible  velocity, 
not  unfrequently  tear  off  lai^e  portions  of  mould, 
and  kneading  it  up  with  their  own  substance, 
cover   the  comparatively  level  ground  which 
finally  arrests  their  progress,  with  a  compoand 
of  earth  and  snow.    When  spring  comes  roand 
and  the  snow  melts  into  water,  the  land  is  cov- 
ered with  a  thick  deposit  of  mud,  tlirough  which 
it  will  perhaps  take  two  or  three  seasons  for  the 
herbage  beneath  to  force  its  way ;  so  that  even 
if  houses,  men,*  and  cattle  be  out  of  the  rcAch 
of  the  avalanclie,  it  may  do  damage  enough  to 
impoverish  a  whole  neignborhood.    Any  thin^, 
therefore,  which  tends  to  the  destmction  of  their 
forest  ramparts,  is  regarded  by  the  peasantry  ae 
a  deplorable  calamity.  .  .  .  Jacques  Balmat  mm 
a  noted  gold-seeker,  and  despite  his  ill-«acceae, 
enjoyed  considerable  repntation  througfaooc  the 
oommnnes  near  to  Chamouni  as  a  person  o€ 
great  knowledge  and  experience  on  socheiilK 
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jects.  The  moment  the  Syndic  heard  that  the 
children  Iind  seen  n  man  fall  down  tlie  precipice 
of  Mont  Rouan,  he  conjectured  that  Jacques 
Balmat,  who  had  been  scon  in  the  valley  a  day 
or  two  before,  had  been  searching  for  gold  in 
that  neighborhood,  and  that  it  was  he  \vno  had 
met  with  the  terrible  fate  described  by  the  chil- 
dren. A  vague  local  tradition  had  long  been 
current,  which  asserted  that  gold  was  to  be  found 
in  the  valley,  and  that  some  Swiss  adventurers 
hud  even  made  their  fortunes  by  working  it ; 
but  little  heed  was  paid  to  the  story,  and  no  one 
had  assigned  to  the  popular  notion  any  partic- 
ular locality.  If  Jacques  Balmat  were  once 
known  to  have  selected  a  definite  spot  for  his 
researches,  his  example  would  be  followed ;  and 
the  discovery  which  had  been  frustrated  by  his 
tragica)  death  would  be  accomplished  by  others. 
Mines  would  be  opened,  vast  quantities  of  wood 
would  be  needed  to  smelt  the  ore,  the  interests 
of  the  valley  would  be  sacrificed  to  the  influence 
of  persons  who  could  gain  the  ear  of  the  author- 
ities at  Turin,  and  their  forests  would  be  de- 
stroyed to  feed  the  cupidity  of  strange  adventur- 
ers. Sncli  was  the  train  of  thought  which  passed 
throu;;h  the  mind  of  the  wary  Syndic,  and  de- 
termined him,  at  all  hazards,  to  suppress  every 
trace  of  facts  which  might  put  future  gold-hunt- 
ers on  the  right  scent." 

To  other  Englishmen  who  are  tempted  to 
try  cottages  of  their  own  among  the  Alps,  as 
summer  retreats,  the  narrative  offered  by 
Mr.  Wills  of  his  difficulties  in  settlement 
will  be  helpful  and  instructive.  It  was  long, 
he  tells  US|  ere  he  could  get  his  title;  any 
thing  like  purchase  being  seriously  and  sys- 
tematically opposed  by  a  large  body  among 
the  valley-people  in  Sixt.  The  ehurch  did 
ilot  like  the  idea  of  an  heretical  Englishman 
building  a  miniature  Exeter  Hall  within  its 


borders.  The  priest  and  his  "following" 
set  their  fisices  resolutely  against  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Willsy^d  the  proprietor  had  to  pay 
very  dearly  for  his  few  acres, — something 
like  double  the  market-price.  The  expenses 
of  conveyance,  however,  rendered  heavy  by 
delay,  opposition,  remonstrance,  memorial, 
must  seem  fabulously  small  to  any  one  aware 
of  the  brilliant  rapidity  with  which  Eng- 
land's Circumlocution  Offices,  official  or  pro- 
fessional, run  up  their  bills  for  weary  wdrds, 
on  skins  of  parchment, — ^for  consultations, 
the  argument  of  which  is  to  impede  agree- 
ment. Yet  more:  when  the  Englishman, 
with  true  British  perseverance,  did  carry  his 
point,  had  paid  for  his  acres,  and  began  to 
lay  the  foundations  of  his  mistrusted  hereti- 
cal summer-retreat, — nothing,  he  assures  us, 
could  be  more  cordially  neighborly  and  less 
selfish  than  the  behavior  of  every  one  in  the 
valley,  even  of  those  who  had  been  the  most 
stanch  of  his  opponents.  The  site  itself 
seems  full  of  beauty, — ^the  scenery  to  be  as 
grand  and  bold  as  Alpine  scenery  should  be ; 
— ^but  to  possess  some  amenities  of  its  own, 
as  in  the  fir  forests,  where  the  trees  spring, 
Mr.  Wills  assures  us,  not  from  that  fine, 
bare,  soil^  which  is  habitually  the  ground- 
work of  the  pine,  but  from  a  tender  carpet 
of  green  turf.  Last  winter  the  vale  was  rav- 
aged by  terrible  floods,  and  the  inhabitants 
entreated  Mr.  Wills  to  get  up  a  subscription 
in  relief  of  those  who  had  suffered  thereby. 
Wisely,  he  declined  to  do  this ;  but  has  hur- 
ried the  publication  of  this  volume,  he  says, 
with  the  idea  of  turning  some  English  gold 
into  the  direction  of  the  sufferers  from  the 
inundation. 


The  Death  of  Marlbobouoh. — ^In  1716 
the  Duke  of  Marlborough  was  attacked  by  palsy, 
partly  in  consequence  of  the  death  of  his  favor- 
ite daughter,  Anne,  Countess  of  Sunderland, 
"  the  little  Whig."  His  mind  never  recovered 
its  tone,  and  his  nerves  wore  far  more  shattered 
by  the  duchess'  temper  than  by  his  battles  or 
the  turmoil  of  politics.  One  day  when  Dr 
Garth,  who  was  attending  him,  was  going  away, 
the  duchess  followed  him  down-stairs  and  swore 
at  him  for  some  offence.  Vainlv  did  the  duke 
try  the  Bath  waters.  Ho  recovered  partially,  and 
his  memory  was  spared.  It  was,  therefore,  wrong 
to  couple  him,  as  tie  has  been  in  the  following 
lines,  with  Swif^,  who  became  a  violent  lunatic, 
and  died  in  moody  despondency  :— 

From  Marlborough's  eyes  the  tears  of  dotage 

flow. 
And  Swift  expires,  a  driveller  and  a  show." 

llariboroagh  was  active  and  calculating  to  the 
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last  While  at  Bath  be  would  walk  home  from 
the  rooms  to  his  lodgings  to  save  sixpence ;  and 
left  a  million  and  a  hidf  to  his  descendants  to 
squander.  When  gazing  at  a  portrait  of  him- 
self, the  great  general  is  said  to  have  exclaimed, 
"  That  was  a  man  1 "  He  lingered  six  years  after 
his  first  attack,  still,  to  the  last,  attending  the 
debates  in  the  Lords,  and  settling  his  money 
matters  himself.  He  had  one  difficulty,  too 
much  money,  and  once  wrote  to  a  friend  to  help 
him,  "I  have  now,"  ho  said,  "one  hundred 
thousand  pounds  dead,  and  shall  have  fifty  more 
next  week ;  if  yon  can  employ  it  in  any  way,  it 
wUl  be  a  very  great  favor  to  me." 

As  he  was  expiring,  the  duchess  asked  him 
whether  he  had  heara  the  prayers  which  had 
been  read  to  him. 

"  Yes,  and  I  joined  in  them,"  were  the  last 
words  which  the  great  Mariborough  nttered.  He 
sank  to  rest  with  her  whom,  with  all  her  faqlts, 
he  had  loved  more  than  all,  by  his  side.— 21ke 
Q»eeM  of  Soci4!f' 
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From  The  Press. 


The  Novels  of  Sir  Edward  Bidwer  Lytton. 
Library  Edition.    W.  Blackwood  &  Sons. 

Theke  ifl  no  living  novelist — certainly  no 
one  still  in  the  zenitia  of  his  popularity — 
whose  celebrity  extends  over  so  wide  a  pe- 
nod  of  time  as  the  celebrity  of  Sir  Bulwer 
Lytton.    For  thirty-three  years  he  has  been 
a    popular   favorite.      Great  writers  have 
sprung    up  and   disappeared;    reputations 
greater  for  the  time  even  than  his  own  have 
culminated  and  declined ;  a  complete  revo- 
lution has  taken  place  in  public  taste,  within 
the  same  period  which  has  witnessed  his  ear- 
liest triumph  and  his  latest.  To  have  charmed 
one  generation  with  a  Henry  Pelham,  and 
another  with  a  Pisistratus  Caxton ;  to  have 
painted  with  equal  power  the  fashionable 
follies  of  the  Court  of  George  IV.  and  the 
domestic  manners  of  the  present  day  5  to 
have  charmod  alike  by  imaginative  narrative 
and  by  the  portrayal  of  character ;  and  to 
have  preserved  into  the  autumn  of  life  those 
wakefid  and  responsive  sympathies  which  sel- 
dom outlive  its  summer,  is  a  distinction  which 
has  rarely  belonged  to  any  author  in  any 
age,  and  which  is  quite  unparalleled  among 
contemporary  novelists.     Mr.  Disraeli  has 
long  ago  renounced  his  pen.    The  Brontes 
are  no  more.    Mr.  Dickens  and  Mr.  Thack- 
eray, both  later  than  Sir  Edward  in  com- 
mencing their  literary  career,  are  already 
forewarning  us  of  a  Castle  Dangerous  and  a 
Count  Robert  of  Paris.    Yet  alongside  of 
the  latest  asscrtors  of  their  genius  in  fiction, 
Mr.  Trollope  and  George  Ehot,  we  still  see 
Sir  Bulwer  L^-tton  steadily  sustaining  his 
renown  and  asserting  the  maturity  of  his 
genius.  When  all  deductions  are  made  which 
the  most  captious  critic  could  desire,  this 
one  fact  still  stands  out  in  solid  and  singular 
significance,  indicating  a  perennial  source  of 
intellectual  strength,  a  remarkable  catholic- 
ity of  temperament,  and  a  surpassing  rich- 
ness of  fency. 

We  cannot  be  wrong  in  attributing  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  Sir  Bulwer  Lytton's  suc- 
cess to  the  nature  of  his  method.  In  tui  age 
when  the  novel  of  character  is  the  predom- 
inant form  of  fiction,  he  has  steadily  adhered 
to  the  novel  of  incident,  and  by  long  and 
carefiil  cidtivation  has  developed  liis  powers 
of  construction  to  an  extraordinary  neight. 
We  have,  it  is  true,  but  one  Thackeray,  out 
one  Dickens,  but  one  George  Eliot.  But 
these  again  have  a  hundred  imitators,  so 
that  the  public  appetite  has  alwavs  a  ban- 
Quet  spread  before  it.  But  to  Sir  B.  Xytton 
tnere  is  no  one  either  like  or  second.  For 
really  capital  stories,  for  the  "  twilight  shades 
and  tangled  thickets  "  of  romance  in  which 
ire  can  comfortably  lose  ourselves,  we  have 


no  resource  but  Sir  Bulwer  Lytton.   It  is  to 
be  observed  that  there  is  not  that  proneness 
to  degenerate  in  this  class  of  fiction  irlii<^ 
seems  to  be  inseparable  from  the  other.    The 
novel  of  character  is  more  limited  in  its 
sphere,  and  more  readily  exhausts  the  pov- 
ers  of  a  writer,  than  the  novel  of  incidoit. 
It  is  easier  to  combine  events  into  an  imag- 
inary chain,  than  to  interpret  the  hierog^ljph- 
ics  in  which  the  nature  of  a  human  being  is 
written.  To  interpret  a  little  of  it  is  as  much 
as  any  but  the  monarchs  of  intellect  attain 
to.    The  consequence  is  a  sameness,  and 
presently  a  dechne,  in  the  miyority  of  itrit- 
ers  who  depend  exclusively  on  the  deHneo- 
tion  of  character.    But  the  events  of  himian 
life  are  as  various  in  form  and  cokxr  as  the 
trees  of  the  f(nrest  or  the  doods  in  an  even- 
ing sk^.    The  materials  which  th^  supply 
to  the  imagination  are  absolutely  illimitable, 
and  may  also  be  combined  with  l^gh  genius 
in  the  clepicting  of  character.    Sir  Edward 
ably  employs  both  of  these  elements  of  soe- 
cecsful  nction ;  and  it  is  only  just  to  his  co^ 
temporaries  that  we  should  call  attention  ta 
this  one  advantage  which  he  enjoys  in  caa^ 
parison  with  many  of  themselves. 

In  the  edition  of  Sir  Edward's  works  now 
issuing  from  the  Blackwood  press,  his  cot* 
els  are  classified  under  the  four  heads  of — 
1,  The  Caxton  Noveb;  2,  Historical  Ro- 
mances \  3,  Romances ;  and  4,  Novels  of 
Life  and  Manners.    As  we  glance  down  the 
titles  of  the  volumes  which  are  ranged  un- 
der these  various  heads,  what  a  world  of 
brilliant  ftnd  £uniliar  images  rises  up  tP 
the  mental  eye !    What  genSemen,  soldieis, 
scoimdrels,  wits,  and  statesmen !  What  stir- 
ring scenes  of  action  in  camps,  courts,  and 
senates,  and  the  haunts  of  brutality  and 
crime !    What  exquisite  pictures  of  mcelbl ' 
festivity,  of  desperate  sorrow,  and  of  **  love 
strong  as  death  I ''    We  accompany  Pdham 
as  he  rides  slowly  down  to  that  kmelv  pool 
and  ill-omened  tree,  whence  a  solitary  hone- 
man  gallops  away  as  he  approaches,  leaving 
behind  hun  a  dead  body,  and  a  miniature 
which  told,  or  seemed  to  tell,  "so  fearful  a 
secret.    We  follow  him,  tfa«  dandy  of  the 
clubs,  developed  by  love  into  a  cool  and  dair* 
ing  man,  to  the  foul  and  reeking  haunt  of 
desperadoes ;  we  watch  him  on  nis  way  to 
the  sick  villain's  room,  and  back  past  tha 
bloated  hag  whom  he  wakened  firom  hor 
drunken  trance,  to  bring  the  whole  heft* 
brood  upon  his  track.    At  headlong  spead 
through  crooked  passages  and  down  narrov 
stairs  he  reaches  the  door,  but  the  hidden 
spring  baffles  his  unpractised  fingers.    He 
turns  savagely  to  bay  with  his  swcnd  drawn. 
There  is  a  rush— 02i»  assailant  is  tvanifrnd, 
— the  remainder  recq),  momentarily,— Uia 
breathing-time  is  enough:   U10  wpaB%  ia 
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found,  the  door  flies  open ;  the  audacious 
intruder  is  free,  is  successful ;  he  has  proved 
the  innocence  of  his  friend,  and  won  the 
hand  of  her  whom  he  loves.  Or  we  are  deep 
down  in  a  gloomy  vault  in  Paris.  The  coin- 
ers are  merrily  at  work.  Another  venture, 
and  they  will  have  no  need  to  tempt  fortune 
more.  The  most  skilful  forger  of  the  df  y  is 
that  evening  to  join  their  crew.  He  comes 
— a  diminutive  man  in  a  mechanic's  blouse, 
— thiii  sandy  hair,  a  patch  over  one  eye, — 
altogether  an  inauspicious-looking  comrade. 
But  he  shows  his  workmanship,  and  the 
brethren  are  lost  in  admiration.  With  the 
aid  of  so  accompHshed  an  artist,  everv  man 
must  shortly  roll  in  wealth.  Loud  ana  long 
is  the  applause ;  and  now  they  will  carouse 
in  honor  of  their  brilliant  recruit.  The  leader 
of  the  band  sits  nest  to  M.  Jacques  Girau- 
mont,  by  which  name  he  had  just  been  in- 
troduced. A  keen  encounter  of  wits  follows 
between  the  two  men.  The  new-comer's  bon 
ntois  elicit  ready  shouts  of  laughter;  but 
still  the  captain  plies  him  with  questions  of 
which  nobody  can  quite  see  the  drift  Have 
they  ever  met  before  P  "  Never,"  says  M.  Gir- 
aumont.  **  It  is  false ! "  cries  the  captain,  in 
a  voice  of  thunder ;  **  buvez  done,  Monsieur 
Favart !  "  It  is  the  chief  of  the  Parisian  de- 
tectives in  the  den  of  the  chief  gang  of  ruf- 
fians. In  less  time  than  it  takes  to  tell,  he 
and  the  tsaitor  who  brought  him  in  are 
corpses  instead  of  living  men.  But  the  as- 
sistants of  the  murdered  officer  are  thunder- 
ing for  admittance.  The  captain  and  his 
young  pro^^^  reach  the  top  of  the  building 
and  barricade  the  door.  Hark !  the  police 
are  already  on  the  stairs.  But  now  a  rope 
is  thrown  from  the  roof  across  the  narrow 
street,  and  slung  securelv  round  an  opposite 
post.  The  young  man  first  essays  the  hor- 
rible and  di2zy  bridge.  Hand  over  hand, 
his  eyes  shut,  and  his  breath  held  close,  he 
neors,  he  reaches,  the  other  parapet,  and  is 
secure  from  danger.  As  he  takes  his  last 
grasp  from  the  rope  there  is  a  scuffle  on  the 
other  side,  a  pistol-shot,  and  the  captain, 
rushing  through  th&  smoke,  flin^  himself  on 
to  the  rope,  with  blood  drippmg  iVom  his 
side ;  he  all  but  reaches  the  goal,  but  the 
police,  awed  and  fascinated  at  first  by  his 
terrible  position,  recover  themselves  in  time, 
and  a  crashing  volley  drives  the  bold  coiner 
to  the  bottom,  pierced  by  half  a  dozen  balls. 
Or  we  are  in  one  of  the  vast  amphitheatres 
of  ancient  Italy.  The  dark  Egyptian  priest, 
the  murderer  convicted  by  the  finger  of  the 
gods,  stands  grandly  up  before  the  infuri- 
ated multitude,  who  would  cast  lum  that 
moment  to  the  lion ;  the  veiling  and  raven- 
ing thousands  are  restrained  for  a  few  mo- 
ments by  the  troops.  The  priest  points 
yiadly  to  Vesuvius.    Other  gods  have  inter- 
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fered  to  save  him.  "  In  the  shape  of  a  gi- 
gantic pine-tree,"  the  devouring  blaze  leaps 
forth  from  the  summit  of  the  moimtain ; 
clouds  of  ashes,  torrents  of  burning  stone, 
are  showered  over  the  doomed  city;  the 
melancholy  roar  of  the  sea  is  heard  over  the 
din ;  and  judges  and  accused,  spectator  and 
performer,  man  and  beast  rush  wildly  away 
to  escape  from  the  last  Days  of  Pompeii. 
Or  we  feci,  for  we  can  neither  see  nor  hear, 
the  Child  of  Night,  the  murderess  Lucretia, 
gliding  between  the  moonlight  and  the  sleep- 
ing girl  whom  she  had  destined  to  a  linger- 
ing death.  *0r  we  wander  with  Adrian  Ck)- 
lonna,  the  gentleman,  the  soldier,  and  the 
scholar,  through  the  deserted  streets  of 
plague-stricken  Florence,  in  search  of  his 
lost  Irene.  We  shudder  at  the  hideous  mer- 
riment of  the  human  ghouls  who  are  still 
revelling  in  the  palace  of  the  dead,  and  hor- 
ridly drinking  to  the  pestilence.  We  follow 
him  in  the  company  of  his  two  fair  guides  to 
the  garden  and  the  villa  beyond  the  pre- 
cincts of  the  city.  We  join  the  graceful 
group  who  have  there  gathered  together  to 
forget  the  horrors  of  death,  and  to  live  "  as 
if  youth  and  beauty  could  endure  forever." 
We  sicken  with  Adrian  at  <'  the  false  senti- 
ment "  of  the  purpose ;  we  return  with  lum 
to  desolate  Florence;  we  bend  with  him  over 
the  supposed  ^rave  of  his  betrothed ;  and 
our  eyes  are  dim  for  the  brave  and  faithful 
lover  as  he  rides  away,  to  seek  the  only  good 
now  left  to  him  in  a  well-fought  field  and  a 
knightly  death.  Or  we  gaze  with  John  Ard- 
worth  upon^  Westminster  Hall ;  and  we  feel 
his  triumph  like  our  own.  We  stand  side 
by  side  with  Randal  Leslie  in  the  Lansmere 
committee-room,  and  we  pity  even  the  in- 
triguer as  he  throws  away  his  last  chance. 

We  could  multiply  sucn  scenes,  and  end- 
lessly vary  them,  till  we  had  filled  every  col- 
umn at  our  disposoL  But  the  above,  taken 
at  random,  are  sufficient  to  show  the  wealth 
of  incident  and  width  of  imagination  which 
Sir  Edward's  stories  present  to  us,  and  how 
deep  an  impression  they  are  calculated  to 
make  upon  the  reader.  We  are  carried 
from  land  to  land,  ,and  from  age  to  age. 
But  Italy  and  England — ^the  one  the  land  of 
poetry  and  passion,  the  other  of  earnest  pur- 

Eose  and  noble  action — are  the  climes  wnich 
e  specially  loves.  In  one  work  we  behold 
Paganism  dying  in  dissolute  beauty,  and 
Christianity  rising  pale,  noble,  and  virgin- 
like, in  classic  PompeiL  In  another  we  be- 
hold Medieval  Rome,  failing  in  its  last  dT- 
fort  to  become  the  mighty  Rome  of  the  past. 
Again,  passing  over  the  Tuscan  hills  and  a 
few  centuries,  we  find  in  Florence  the  new 
and  bloofning  Italy  of  the  renaissance.  Or, 
later,  still,  the  b'ght  of  imagination  is  made 
to  play  on  the  lovely  shores  of  the  bay  of 
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theme  most  congenial  to  his  pen.  There  it 
agauntness  and  baldness,  for  instance,  about 
his  *'  Harold  "  which  is  ouite  unlike  Hmselft 
though  like  enough  to  tne  times  which  be 
descnbcs.  "  The  Xast  of  the  Barons  "  is  for 
the  same  reason  less  delightful  than  any  of 
his  other  works ;  unless,  indeed,  it  be  that 
thei  fault  is  in  the  reader,  whose  inu^na- 
tion  is  less  true  or  whose  sympathies  arc  less 
expansive  than  those  of  the  novelist.  It  is 
not  among  the  ruder  and  sterner  scenes  at 
semi-cultivated  life  that  the  special  genius 
of  Sir  Edward  displays  itself,  uardens,  pal- 
aces, and  cities, — ^the  lettered  graces  and 
polished  indolence,  no  less  than  the  feverish 
emotions  and  burrowing  iniquities  of  a  highly 
artificial  society,  are  the  scenes  and  the  at- 
mosphere which  his  genius  prefers— 
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Naples,  as  the  author  places  there  the  scenes 
of  love,  beauty,  and  noble  mysticism  which 
immortalize  in  our  memory  Viola  and  Za- 
noni. 

As  a  delineator  of  individual  character, 
Sir  Edward  is  possibly  inferior  to  other  writ- 
ers whom  we  could  mention.  We  might, 
perhaps,  draw  a  distinction  between  his  char- 
acters and  those  of  Scott  or  Miss  Austin, 
analogous  to  that  which  has  been  drawn  be- 
tween those  of  Euripides  and  Shakspeare. 
Sir  Edward's  men  and  women  are  in  many 
cases  t^-picol,  as  well  as  special  embodiments 
of  character :  in  the  novelists  we  have  men- 
tioned, they  are  particular  individuals  whom 
it  is  impossible  to  confound  with  any  other. 
In  this  power  of  describing  a  strongly  marked 
individuality,  which  shall  not  at  the  same 
time  glide  into  eccentricity,  the  authors  of 
«*  Waverley,"  of"  Pride  and  Prejudice,"  and, 
we  must  add,  of  "  The  Mill  on  the  Floss," 
Bxe  facile  principes  among  British  novelists. 
But  if  we  pass  from  the  region  of  personality 
to  those  grand  and  eternal  passions  whicn 
agitate  mankind  alike  in  every  age  and  coim- 
try,  we  enter  upon  the  ground  whers  Sir 
Eaward  has  no  superiors.  Love,  hatred, 
vengeance,  avarice,  remorse,  ambition,  are 
eU  depicted  on  his  pages  in  colors  that  will 
never  fade— in  poetry  that  will  never  pall. 
The  passion  of  love,  more  especially,  he  has 
treated  with  exquisite  power, — ^wim  an  in- 
tensity and  delicacy  of  feeling  equalled,  but 
not  surpassed,  by  Scott  in  some  of  his  hap- 
piest moments — ^in  "  The  Bride  of  Lammer- 
moor,"  for  instance,  and  in  "  Bob  Roy  " — 
but  approached  by  no  other  English  novel- 
ist. Neither  Mr.  Dickens,  nor  Mr.  Thack- 
eray, nor  George  Eliot  are  the  equals  of  Sir 
Edward  in  this  respect.  The  aching  of  the 
heart  under  a  severe  disappointment  of  the 
affections  is  described  by  him  with  a  subtle 
charm  which  nature  has  denied  to  those 
great  masters  of  fiction,  who,  much  as  we 
may  admire  their  descriptions  of  the  out- 
ward phenomena  which  accompany  the  sor- 
rows of  lovers,  seldom  arouse  our  s}'mpathy, 
or  agitate  the  fons  lochrymarum  with  the 
same  unerring  skill  as  the  author  of  Alice 
and  Lucretia. 

Human  nature,  then,  in  its  generic  more 
than  its  specific  aspects,  is  the  field  in  which 
Sir  Edward  shines,  and  desires  to  shine. 
And  the  higher  the  epoch  of  civilization 
which  he  depicts,  the  more  marked  is  his 
success.  Though  he  paints  with  the  happi- 
est effect  those  broad  characteristics  of  hu- 
manity which  are  common  to  all  ages,  yet, 
to  do  full  justice  to  his  powers,  he  demands 
a  stage  of  high  civilization.  The  play  of  the 
passions  half  visible  through  the '  cloak  of 
convcntionclity,  like  the  muscles  of  a  strong 
man  working  underneath  his  garments,  is  the 
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-not  cares  to  walk 


With  deatli  and  morning  on  tbe  sliver  horns." 

The  passions,  in  a  word,  under  tbe  influeoce 
of  **  manner,"  are  his  favorite  subject-mat- 
ter :  and  manners  are  in  one  important  sense 
of  the  word  the  differentia  of  civilization. 

The  twofold  aspect  of  his  woriis  of  fiction 
is  probably  traceable  to  the  chequered  cfasr- 
acter  of  his  career.    Circumstances  forbade 
him  fully  to  indulge,  what  nature  has  largely 
bestowed  on  him,  the  poetical  temperament. 
Fashion  first,  and  pohtics  afterwards,  had  a 
hand  in  controlling  her  design.*   Botii  are 
unfavorable  to  the  growth  of  idealism.    Both 
tend  to  fix  the  mind  upon  the  external  taxi 
the  objective.    But  though  these  causes  may 
have  operated  partially  to  divert  Sir  Ed- 
ward's powers  irom  the  direction  in  whidi 
they  onginaUy  pointed,  they  could  not  frus- 
trate the  bent  of  his  genius.    His  idealism 
shows  itself  strongly  in  his  preference  for  de- 
scribing the  common  characteristics  of  bu^ 
classes  of  men,  instead  of  analyzing  the  in- 
dividual.   And  in  "  Zanoni,"  in  *•  Rienzi,"' 
in  "  Maltravers,"  in  "  Night  and  Moraing," 
in  *'  Lucretia,"  are  to  be  found  many  pas- 
sages of  the  highest  poetic  beautv,  woieb 
seem,  as  it  were,  only  wanting  for  the  touch 
of  some  enchanter  to  doff  their  present  robes, 
and  shine  out  in  the  divinity  of  song.    Prac- 
tical and  public  life  has  imparted  to  bis 
works  a  healthy  and  vigorous  tone  whidi  is 
too  often  wanting  in  our  best  contemporary 
novels.    But  it  has  not  cooled  the  warm  and 
generous  feelings,  nor  checked  the  suspicions 
regard  of  mere  worldly  prosperity,  which  be* 
long  to  all  his  works  alike.    The  craving  a£> 
ter  a  satisfaction  ^hich  the  world  can  neither 
give  nor  take  away,  a  disbelief  in  the  soUt&y 
of  all  happiness  which  is  not  based  on  Wo 
affections,  are  still  as  strong  in  him  as  erer* 
It  is  not  so  much  the  play  of  human  n&tnr« 
merely  for  its  own  sake,  as  the  sucoess  o^ 
human  conduct  in  achieving  the  great 
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of  OUT  being,  which  he  seeks  to  represent 
through  his  characters;  thereby  swelling 
ihe  aggregate  of  differences  between  himself 
and  the  exclusive  man  of  letters.  So  that 
there  is  often  a  seeming  antithesis  between 
the  descriptive  and  the  reflective  portions  of 
his  stories, — the  former  being  so  easily  sat- 
isfied with  broad  strokes  and  apparently  su- 
Serficial  lineaments,  the  latter  diving  so 
eeply  and  nobly  into  the  most  interesting 
proolems  of  humanity.  But  again  we  say, 
this  only  arises  from  the  fact  tnat  Sir  £a- 
ward  is  a  practical  writer,  who  makes  his 
characters  subservient  to  his  story,  rather 
than  his  story  to  his  characters.  What  he 
wishes  to  lay  before  his  readers  is  some  ac- 
tual result  issuing  from  the  behavior  of  par-, 
ticular  individualk  If  these  are  lifelike,  to 
answer  that  purpose,  he  asks  for  nothing 
more.  The  general  effect  of  the  whole — 
character,  incidents,  and  moral  put  together 
— i&what  he  ^ncipally  looks  to.  If  this  is 
successful  he  is  satisfied. 

That  it  is  as  a  rule  eminently  successful,  is, 
we  suppose,  beyond  question.  Mr.  Thack- 
era3r's  novels  often  teach  us  how  to  think, 
but  very  seldom  how  to  act.  They  teach  us 
charity  through  the  hard  schooling  of  univer- 
sal scepticism ;  but  they  set  before  us  no  high 
examples  of  men  who  ao  not  need  our  char- 
ity. Mr.  Thackeray,  it  inust  be  remem- 
bered, made  his  reputation  as  a  satirist. 
But  his  later  success  has  been  so  brilliant, 
that  the  public  are  apt  to  forget  this  propri- 
ety of  his  mind,  and  to  assume  **  Vanity 
Fair  "  and  "  The  .Newcomes  "  not  only  as 
inimitable  prose  satires,  but  as  sound  stand- 
ards of  fiction.  We  cannot  regard  this  opin- 
ion otherwise  than  as  a  delusion.  There  is 
no  moral,  properly  speaking,  to  any  of  Mr. 
Thackeray's  fictions,  except  tiiat  humanity  is 
a  gigantic  **  do.''  There  is  in  none  of  his 
characters  any  gr^ual  deterioration  or  im- 
provement. Beckey  Sharpe  ended  just  as 
she  began:  she  was  baa  from  the  first. 
Blanche  Amory,  Arthur  Pendcnnis,  Barnes 
Newcome,  Harry  Warrington,  never  change, 
never  expand,  either  for  better  or  worse. 
And  the  reflections  of  Sir  George  Warring- 
ton when  comfortably  settled  in  his  NorfoUL 
estates,  represent  very  accurately  the  gen- 
erally imsatisfactory  feeling  with  which  we 
rise  u-^m  the  perusal  of  all  Mr.  Thackeray's 
novels.  They  have,  in  fact,  but  little  of  that 
**  poetic  justice  "  by  which,  according  to  both 
Bacon  and  Aristotle,  fiction  corrects  his- 
tory: "Quare  et  merito  edam  divinitads 
cujuspiam  pardceps  videri  possit ;  quia  an- 
imum  erigit,  et  in  sublime  rapit ;  rerum  si- 
mulachra  ad  animi  desideria  accommodando, 
non  animum  rebus  fquod  rado  facit,  et  his- 
toria)  submittendo.^  Now,  we  shall  best 
describe  the  moral  effect  of  Sir  Bulwer  Lyt- 
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ton's  novels  by  saying  that  it  exacUy  corre-* 
sponds  to  these  words  of  Lord  Bacon.  There 
are,  no  doubt,  many  virtues  which  cannot  be 
taught  throueh  ficdon.  The  sterner  and 
more  pracdcal  virtues  of  self-denial,  indus- 
try, and  perseverance  are  among  the  num- 
ber. But  there  are  certain  sendments  which 
may  materially  influence  our  conduct  that 
can  assuredly  be  so  impressed  upon  us.  A 
belief  in  the  goodness  of  women,  respect  for  * 
an  honorable  passion,  a  convicdon  that  truth 
and  fidelity  are  still  to  be  foimd  among' men, 
that  chivalry  is  not  ridiculous,  that  ambidon 
is  not  always  selfish,  it  is  quite  within  the 
power  of  literature  to  coimtenance  or  dis- 
courage. Here,  then.  Sir  Bulwer  Lytton 
has  always  (pven  the  weight  of  his  popular- 
ity to  the^  right  side.  For  *'  the  immoral- 
ity "  of  his  works  has  now  become  an  ex- 
ploded supersddon ;  and  well  it  might  in  an 
age  which  adores  '*  Jane  Eyre," anodoes  not 

Eroscribe  "Sword  and  Gown."  In  "Pel- 
am,"  "Lucreda,"  "Paul  Clifford,"  and 
"  Godolphin,"  we  see  the  purifyinff  effects 
of  a  virtuous  love  upon  worldly,  self-indul- 
gent,  and  criminal  natures.  In  "  Zanoni " 
— tfiat  wonderful  prose-poem — and  in  "Eu- 
gene Aram  "  we  see  its  power  over  the  pride 
of  intellect,  and  its  loyalty  in  misfortune  and  . 
disgrace.  In  the  contrast  between  Lumley 
Ferrers,  and  Ernest  Maltravers,  between 
Randal  Leslie  and  Leonard  Fairfield,  we  see 
the  intrinsic  vileness  of  unscrupulous  ambi- 
don and  the  true  nobility  of  honorable  toiL 
In  "  Rienzi "  the  intoxication  of  sudden  power 
is  set  forth  in  the  fall  of  the  unhappy  tri- 
bune ;  and  the  remorse  awaiting  those  who 
act  upon  the  creed  of  Eloisa,  in  the  picture 
of  Walter  de  Montreal.  In  "Night  and 
Morning,"  and  in  "  The  Last  of  the  Barons," 
the  beauty  of  self-sacrifice  and  fidelity  is  H- 
lustrated  by  two  brothers ;  and,  finally,  in 
"The  Caxtons,"  we  have  the  happiness  of 
domesdc  life,  and  the  self-rewarcung  power 
of  Duty,  depicted  in  colors  which  at  once 
raised  the  painter  into  an  entirely  new  sphere 
of  popularity. 

It  IS  the  presence  of  this  strongly  marked 
didacdc  element  in  Sir  Edward's  novels  which 
forms  the  bond  of  connecdon  between  him- 
self and  the  exclusively  modem  school  of 
novelists.  Standing,  as  we  have  already 
pointed  out,  between  two  widely  different 
epochs  of  ficdon,  he  unites  in  his  own  pro- 
ductions the  peculiarities  of  each, — ^the  ro- 
mantic and  picturesque  element  of  the  Wa- 
verleys,  with  the  more  direct  moral  purpose 
of  Dickens,  Charlotte  Bronte,  and  George 
Eliot.  We  should  not,  by  the  by,  forget 
that  Sir  Edward  has  himself  raised  the  ques- 
tion f  Preface  to  "Night  and  Morning,"  1845) 
of  wncther  "  a  moral  purpose  is  or  is  not  in 
harmony  with  the  undidactic  spirit  percepd- 
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ble  in  die  hisber  works  of  the  imanniition.'' 
But  after  acknowledging  that  snch  purpose 
should  not  be  the  predominant  spirit  of  fic- 
tion and  poetry,  he  adds,  as  it  seems  to  us 
very  justly : — 

"Bat  subordinate  to  this,  which  is  not  the 
duty,  but  the  necessity,  of  all  fiction  that  out- 
lasts the  hour,  the  writer  of  imagination  may 
well  permit  to  himself  other  purposes  and  ob- 
jects,  taking  care  that  they  be  not  too  sharply 
defined,  and  too  obviously  meant  to  contract  the 
poet  into  the  lecturm* — tlie  fiction  into  the  hom- 
ily. The  delight  in  Shylock  is  not  less  vivid  for 
the  humanity  it  latently  but  profoondly  incul- 
cates ;  the  healthful  merriment  of  the  Tartuffe  is 
not  less  enjoyed  for  the  exposure  of  the  hypocrisy 
it  denounces.  Wc  need  not  demand  from  Shnk- 
Bpeare  or  from  Molt^  other  moraHty  than  that 
which  genius  unconsciously  throws  aroand  it — 
the  natural  light  which  it  reflects ;  but  if  some 
ereat  principle  which  gnidcs  us  practically  in  the 
daily  mterconrse  with  men  becomes  in  the  gen- 
eral lu8ti*e  more  clear  and  more  pronounced — we 
gain  doubly,  by  the  general  tendency  and  tiie 
particular  result." 

The  taste  of  the  present  age  at  all  erents 
runs  strongly  in  favor  of  "  a  moral  purpose." 
All  the  most  successful  novels  or  the  last 
twenty  years  have  either  had,  or  seemed  to 
have,  such  an  object.  Even  Mr.  Thackeray's 
satires  haye  their  moral,  such  as  it  is ;  i.e., 
that  all  is  vanity.  We  need  scarcely  point 
to  "Jane  Eyre,"  "Uncle  Tom,"  "Adam 
Bede,"  "  Martin  Cbuzzlewit,"  or  «  David 
Copperfield,"  in  proof  of  our  remark.  And 
whether  the  doctrinal  vein  which  permeates 
Sir  Edward's  novels  spring  exclusively  from 
his  own  conceptions  of  art,  or  be  the  result 
of  conformity  to  a  prevailinjBf  sentiment,  its 
management,  at  all  events,  is  in  the  highest 
degree  creditable  to  his  literary  skill.  It  is 
never  Vholly  lost  sight  of,  yet  never  obtru- 
sive to  the  detriment  of  the  main  interest. 
Like  Charles  n.'s  model  minister,  it  is  never 
in  the  way  and  never  out  of  the  way. 

As  we  note  the  influence  of  active  life  upon 
his  natural  disposition,  may  we,  in  turn,  note 
the  influence  of  his  natural  disposition  upon 
his  active  life  P  In  his  views  of  political 
questions  he  is  remarkable  for  rising  above 
all  purely  empirical  considerations ;  and  has 
always  shown  himself  a  sympathizer  with  the 
more  generous  and  spiritual  of  any  two  con- 
flicting parties.  When  the  ancient  fabric  of 
Georgian  Toryism,  which  had  so  long  tow- 
ered proudly  over  the  land,  was  assaUed  by 
the  champions  of  progress  and  development, 
he,  in  common  with  thousands  of  impulsive 
and  sanguine  young  men,  joined  the  ranks 
of  the  assailants.  Sut  when  the  disciples  of 
progress,  not  content  with  redressing  anom- 
alies, began  to  cast  stones  at  institutions,-^ 


when  they  began  to  disgust  all  refined  and 
cultivatea  intellects  by  the  apotheosia   of 
utility,  and  the  desecration  of  our  natioxial 
traditions, — then  the  man  of  imagination,  of 
broad  general  views,  the  champion  of  intelli* 
gence  and  letters,  at  once  abjured  their  com- 
panionship, and  set  himself  to  resist  their 
policy.    In  each   case  he  chose  his  party 
when  its  prospects  of  success  were  remote, 
and  its  popularity  at  a  low  ebb,  regardless 
of  any  thing  but  what  he  considered  to  be  ia 
each  case  Sie  triumph  of  intelligence  over 
prejudice.    When  he  found  his  &st  expec- 
tations disappointed, — ^when  he  discovered 
that  the  little  finger  of  the  ten-pounder  was 
heavier  than  the  loins  of  the  borou^imonger. 


» — when  his  taste  and  understanding 
alike  shocked  by  the  uneducated  bullies  and 
callous  cosmopolites  who  'were  gradually 
domineering  over  Parliament,  he  at  once 
threw  in  his  lot  with  the  apparently  losing 
side,  and  brought  all  the  weight  of  bis  elo- 
quence, his  zeal,  and  his  knowledge  to  the 
aid  of  Conservatism.  Of  his  oratory  it  it 
perhaps  sufBcient  to  saythat  it  is  worthy  of 
the  pre-Reform  era.  He  is  one  of  the  few 
men  in  the  present  House  of  Commons  who 
have  compelled  attention  to  the  highly 
wrought  mction  and  impassioned  appeals 
which  constituted  the  glorious  eloquence  of 
our  grandfathers.  We  have  no  hesitation  in 
saying  that  his  last  speech  upon  Reform  has 
never  been  surpassed  in  Parhament.  In  the 
exqoisite  finish  of  his  periods,  in  the  felicity 
of  his  iUustrations,  the  remarkable  clearness 
of  his  statements,  and  the  happy  play  of  his 
wit,  he  rose  to  the  fiill  stature  of  the  orator. 
There  was,  moreover,  a  character  stamped 
upon  the  speech,  producing  the  invaluaole 
impression  that  it  was  not  worked  up  for  tlie 
occasion,  but  was  drawn  from  the  abundant 
riches  of  an  intellectual  treasury  read^  at  any 
moment  to  answer  the  demands  of  its  po^ 
sessor. 

Taken  altogether,  Sir  Bulwer  Lytton  is  sls 
favorable  a  specimen  of  the  literary  states- 
man as  could  possibly  be  selected.  With 
the  wide  reading  and  high  power  of  general- 
ization which  were  so  eflective  in  the  late 
Lord  Macaulay,  he  combines  a  real  heartfelt 
sympathy  with  the  more  spiritual  cravings 
of  our  nature.  No  sneer  at  enthusiasm,  no 
mockery  of  humanity  has  ever  suliied  his 
pages.  His  chief  parliamentary  eflbrts  are 
associated  with  the  interests  of  hterature  and 
the  cause  of  the  constitution.  His  books 
reflect  his  experience  of  the  world  in  the 
most  charitable  and  generous  spirit ;  and  Ins 
public  life  carries  out  the  promise  of  Ids 
Dooks  with  honesty  and  consistency.  Long 
and  deep  study  has  supplied  him  with  gen- 
eral principles,  which  ne  has  not  diidsined 
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to  fill  out,  and  corroborate  by  a  careful  in- 
duction of  particulars.  His  speeches  are  full 
of  facts,  and  his  arguments,  where  necessary, 
are  based  on  figures.  Because  he  is  one  of 
our  finest  orators,  he  is  not,  therefore,  one 
of  our  least  practical  statesmen.  He  has 
shown  that  he  possesses  high  administrative 
ability  as  well  as  senatorial  eloauence*  And 
whatever  be  his  future  career,  ne  stands  be- 
fbre  us  at  the  present  moment  a  solitary  spec- 
imen of  a  combination  as  rare  as  it  is  ad- 
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mirable.  Disraeli  left  literature  for  politics. 
Maoaulay  left  politics  for  literature.  Bul- 
wer  Lytton  yet  retains  his  grasp  of  both ; 
and  is  at  once  an  ornament  of  the  House  of 
Commons  and,  through  his  works,  a  cher- 
ished guest  at  the  fireside.  Long  may  he 
continue  to  charm  us  in  his  twofold  capacity ; 
to  enliven  the  wearisome  vtatistics  of  modern 
debate  by  his  bursts  of  eloquence,  and  to 
supply  the  antidote  to  much  that  is  perni- 
cious in  the  stream  of  contemporary  fiction. 


FAST  T0UK6  LADIES. 

Hbrb'8  a  stQoning  set  of  us, 

Fast  young  lilies ; 
Here's  a  flashy  set  of  ns, 

Fofit  yoang  ladies ; 
Nowise  shy  or  timorous. 
Up  to  all  that  men  discuss, 
Never  mind  how  scandalons. 

Fast  young  ladies. 

Wide-awakes  oar  beads  adorn. 

Fast  young  ladies ; 
Feathers  in  our  hats  are  worn. 

Fast  young  ladies ; 
Skirts  hitched  Qp  on  spreading  frame. 
Petticoats  as  bright  as  flame, 
Dandy  high-heeled  boots;  proclaim 

Fast  young  ladies. 

Biding  habits  are  the  go. 

Fast  yoang  ladies, 
When  we  prance  in  Rotten  Bow, 

Fast  young  ladies, 
Where  we're  never  at  a  loss 
On  the  theme  of  •*  that  'ere  'oss," 
Whidi,  as  yet,  we  do  not  cross. 

Fast  young  ladies. 

There  we  scan  as  bold  as  brass. 

Fast  young  ladies. 
Other  parties  as  they  pass. 

Fast  young  ladies ; 
Parties  whom  our  parents  slow, 
Tell  us  wo  ought  not  to  know ; 
Shouldn't  we,  io<^  1    Why  so, 

Fast  young  ladies  ? 

On  the  turf  we  show  our  face. 

Fast  young  ladies ; 
Know  the  odds  of  every  race, 

.    Fast  young  ladies ; 
Talk,  as  sharp  as  any  knife, 
Betting  slang — we  read  Beits  Lije: 
That's  the  ticket  for  a  wife. 

Fast  young  ladies  1 


We  are  not  to  be  hooked  in. 

Fast  young  ladies ; 
I  reouire  a  chap  with  tin. 

Past  young  ladies. 
Love  is  humbug ;  cash  the  chief 
Article  in  my  l^iief : 
All  poor  matches  come  to  grief. 

Past  young  ladies. 

Not  to  marry  is  my  plan. 

Fast  young  ladies. 
Any  but  a  wealthy  man. 

Past  young  ladies. 
Bother  tliat  romance  and  stuff ! 
We  ore  better  up  to  suuff, 
She  who  likes  it  is  a  muff; 

Fast  young  ladies. 

Give  me  but  my  quiet  weed. 

Fast  young  ladies, 
Bitter  ale  and  ample  feed, 

Fast  young  ladies ; 
Pay  my  bills,  porte-monnaie  store, ' 
Wardrobe  stock — ^I  ask  no  more. 
Sentiment  we  vote  a  bore, 

Fast  young  ladies. 

— Punch. 


A  Short  Postbait  of  Queen  Anne. — She 
was  a  dull  woman,  with  a  dull  husband.  They 
had  little  to  say  for  themselves;  their  great 
pleasures  were  m  eating  and  drinking.    The 

aneen  was  absurdly  fond  of  etiquette ;  and  as 
lere  was  nothing  to  startle  decorum  in  the  court 
morals,  the  mistress  in  King  William's  time  had 
ffiven  something  of  a  livelier  stir  to  the  gossip. 
Swift  describes  Anne  in  a  circle  of  twenty  visit- 
ors as  sitting  with  her  fan  in  her  mouth,  saying 
about  tliree  words  once  a  minute  to  some  'that 
were  near  her,  and  then,  upon  hearing  that  dinner 
was  ready,  going  out.  In  the  evening  she  played 
at  cards,  which,  lon^  before,  and  afterwards,  was 
the  usual  court  pastime  at  that  hour.  She.does 
not  appear  to  have  been  fond  of  music,  or  pic- 
tures, or  books,  or  any  thing  but  what  admin- 
istttixl  to  the  commonest  animal  satisfactions. 
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THE  OIL  FOUirrAU^S  OF  FESNSTLVAKIA. 

To  the  Editors  of  the  Evening  Post  .— 

I  HAVE  recently  been  very  much  interested 
in  a  visit  to  Oil  Creek,  and  believing  that 
your  readers  would  be  edified  with  a  brief 
account  of  the  wonderful  developments  there 
to  be  witnessed,  I  have  concluded  to  jot  down 
a  few  of  my  observations : — 

Titusville,  Crawford  County,  Pennsyl- 
vania, is  the  emporium  of  the  oil  regions, 
and  from  a  quiet  little  farming  community 
has  suddenly  become  a  busthn^,  thriving 
town,  having  within  ^five  or  six  months 
doubled  its  buildings' and  trebled,  if  not 
quadrupled,  its  population.  A  newspaper 
has  been  successfully  started ;  an  oil  refinery 
is  in  full  blast,  and  a  steam  cooperage  is 
turning  out  iron-hooped  barrels  at  the  rate 
of  some  two  hundred  per  day.  A  Boston 
company  has  secured  a  site  for  a  large  hotelr 
which  is  very  much  needed,  and  will  soon 
be  built,  and  a  railroad  is  surveyed  to  Union 
Mills,  some  twenty-two  miles  distant,  which 
is  to  be  immediately  constructed.  In  fact, 
the  crowd  of  spectators  and  of  miners  in 
search  of  employment,  as  well  as  visitors 
tiom  curiosity,  so  throhg  the  place  as  to 
make  it  more  like  a  juvenile  San  Francisco 
than  the  quiet  place  it  was  a  few  months 
since. 

From  the  surface  indications  of  oil  which 
have  long  been  known  to  exist  in  this  region, 
it  was  interred  that  fountains  might  be  found 
underneath,  and  a  Mr.  Drake  was  the  first 
man  to  conceive  the  plan  of  an  artesian  well 
in  search  of  it.  It  was  only  last  September 
that  he  commenced  boring,  and  not  before 
February  or  March  were  the  results  realized 
which  wellnigh  turned  the  heads  of  most  of 
the  inhabitants.  He  obtained  a  well  which 
yielded,  by  pumping,  some  fifty  barrels  of 
oil  per  day,  worth  in  the  crude  state  thirty 
cents  per  gallon.  Speculation  at  once  com- 
menced in  lands.  Some  rdused  to  sell  at 
any  price,  while  others  received  four  or  five 
times  the  amount  that  they  valued  their 
farms  at  a  few  weeks  before,  and  these  were 
resold  again  at  large  advances,  or  leased  out 
in  small  parcels  for  a  bonus  in  money  and  a 
large  portion  of  the  oil  to  be  obtained.  Other 
wells  were  immediately  commenced,  and 
have  been  starting  with  great  rapidity  ever 
since,  until  now  it  is  estimated  that  at  least 
two  thousand  are  in  progress,  with  flattering 
prospects,  while  some  two  hundred  are  either 
pumping  or  have  foimd  oil,  and  are  awaiting 
the  necessary  pump  and  engine  to  wc^k 
them. 

The  wells  are  all  after  one  model,  the 
artesian,  varying  in  depth  from  seventy-five 


to  four  hundred  feet,  an  iron  pipe  oi  fire-md 
bore  being  inserted  in  each  and  driren  to 
the  rock,  usually  some  thirty-five  or  forty 
feet  bdow  the  surface.    A  pump  is  in«erted 
through  this,  opening  with  tubing  sufficient 
to  carry  it  to  the  proper  oil  opening,  and  bj 
means  of  a  flaxseed  bag  the  waters  from 
above  the  oil  are  shut  on,  and  the  oil  thus 
prevented  from  rising  0)itside  the  pump. 
The  pump  is  then  worked  by  a  stc^an-engxne^ 
and  discharges  a  mixture  of  oil  and  salt 
water  into  a  large  vat  standing  near,  where 
the  oil  immediately  separating,  runs  off  at 
an  aperture  in  the  top  into  a  smaller  rmt, 
and  the  water  is  drawn  off  bj  a  suitable 
opening  in  the  side.    From  this  second  vat 
the  oil  is  drawn  immediately  into  barrels  and 
is  ready  for  market.    The  expense  ef  run- 
ning a  pump  is  said  to  bo  not  over  six  dol- 
lars per  dav.    Each  barrel  holds  forty-two 
gallons,  ana  you  can  readily  calculate  what 
profit  there  is  in  the  business  when  the  well 
yields  from  twelve  to  seventv-five  barrels 
per  day.    Such  is  the  value  of  the  oil,  that 
from  the  commencement  the  demand  has 
been  in  advance  of  the  supply,  and  it  is 
sought  with  avidity  by  men  ready  to  paj 
cash  at  the  weUs  for  every  gallon.    There 
are  men  there  who  have  already  made  their 
fifteen  or  twenty  thousand  dollars  in  the  last 
five  months  from  their  single  wells,  and  many 
landholders  who  have  realized  a  like  sum 
from  their  leases,  which  are  daily  becoming 
more  numerous  and  prolific. 

I  visited  the  Crossby  well,  which  at  first 
yielded  seventy-five  barrels  per  day.  Owing 
to  the  filling  in  of  the  shaft  with  sediment  it 
was  at  that  time  yielding  but  twelve.  Mr. 
Crossby  was  sinking  another  shaft  near  by, 
and  as  soon  aa  it  was  ready  he  intended  to 
shift  his  pump,  and  by  rimming  out  the  dd 
well  had  no  doubt  of  obtaining  the  former 
supply.  We  next  visited  the  Bamsdale  well, 
which  also  commenced  pumping  last  Mardi. 
This  well  had  steadily  yielded  from  the  first 
some  fifteen  barrels  per  day,  but  had  recently 
increased,  and  was  now  ^umpina^  eighteen. 
A  few  rods  from  this  was  the  Wi&iams  weU, 
which,  at  the  time  we  were  there,  was  the 
great  and  exciting  topic  of  interest  and  con« 
versation.  The  oil  in  this  well  came  to  the 
top  with  no  admixture  of  water,  and  ran 
over.  In  order  to  save  it  a  large  plug  was 
driven  into  the  five-indi  pipe,  and  a  hole 
being  bored  through  the  centre  of  that,  a 
three-eighth  lead  pipe  was  inserted,  and  be» 
ing  slightly  curved,  the  oil  was  led^farectfy 
into  the  bung  of  a  barrel,  and  thusi  steadily 
day  and  night  had  it  been  runniqg  at  thfi 
rate  of  twelve  barrels  per  day  for  ser^^ 
day^.  ^  ^  .- 

We  were  introduced  to  the  ownes»  « 
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tat  whittling  upon  a  log  nearbj.  He  was 
as  happy  as  a  young  uither  with  his  first 
bairn.  He  had  formerly  been  in  the  mer- 
cantile business  in  Warren,  Pa.,  and  having 
failed,  had  now  gone  in  pursuit  of  oil,  in 
hones  of  retrieving  his  fortune.  His  first 
well  in  another  locality  was  unsuccessful, 
and  he  abandoned  it  almost  discouraged,  and 
vrith  scarcely  a  cent  left.  With  the  helf)  of 
friends,  however,  he  secured  another  site, 
and  after  patient  drilling  for  a  few  weeks 
had  met  with  what  every  one  deemed  n*eat 
success.  He  asked  me  if  I  was  from  New 
York.  I  told  him  that  I  was.  He  then  in- 
quired if  I  knew  various  firms' in  New  York. 
I  told  him  that  I  did.  "  Well,"  said  he, 
'*  when  you  see  them,  tell  them  that  Williams, 
of  Warren,  is  all  right ;  that  he  has  *  struck 
oil,'  and  they  wiU  soon  hear  from  him."  I 
congratulated  him  upon  his  success.  **  Well," 
he  said,  **  he  could  call  but  one-sixth  of  it 
his  own,  having  been  obliged  to  pledge  all 
the  rest  for  means  to  carry  it  through." 
'*  But,"  said  he  **  I  shall  take  that  arrange- 
ment up,  and  put  in  the  drill  again ;  I  am 
not  satisfied  with  that,  and  mean  to  have  a 
thirty-barrel  well  yet."  We  laughed  at  his 
enthusiasm,  and  thought  he  had  better  let 
well  enough  alone.  We  left  him,  however ; 
and,  about  two  weeks  later — as  soon  as  he 
had  replenished  his  pockets — as  good  as  his 
word,  he  opened  his  pipe,  put  in  the  drill 
again,  and,  after  drilling  about  two  feet  and 
a-half,  opened  a  perfect  river  of  oil,  which 
was  forced  by  the  gas  over  the  top  of  the 
tube  at  the  rate  of  ten  barrels  per  nour  for 
about  twenty  hours,  when  the  gas  having 
blown  off,  the  oil  subsided  and  settled  to  a 
level  witMn  sight  of  the  top  of  the  tube.  A 
pump  has  since  been  inserted,  and  the  daDy 
yield  is  now  from  seventy-five  to  one  hun- 
dred barrels.  Another  well  was  opened  last 
week  within  a  few  miles  of  this,  with  similar 
results,  the  oil  discharging  in  such  quantities 
for  more  than  a  day  as  to  make  it  impossible 
to  secure  it,  and  it  is  supposed  that  not  less 
than  fifty  barrels  ran  on  into  the  creek  and 
was  lost.  ^  You  will  perceive  by  these  facts 
that  this  is  a  groviring  affair,  of  which  we 
have  as  yet  but  a  faint  conception ;  and  it  is 
safe  to  venture  the  assertion  that  no  mining 
m  the  world  pays  better  for  the  labor  be- 
stowed, or  with  greater  certainty,  than  this 
rock  oil.  This  re^on,  too,  is  witiun  twenty- 
four  hours  of  the  city,  and  offers  an  abundant 
opening  for  the  poor  laborer  as  well  as  for 
the  man  of  means  seeking  an  investment. 

But  what  are  the  uses  of  this  oil  ?  We 
will  name  a  few  of  them : — 

1st  In  medicine  it  has  long  been  used 
under  the  name  of  Seneca  oil,  and  is  a  val- 
uable liniment,  possessing  nearly  all  the 
rirtues  of  amicai  etc 


2d.  As  a  solvent  of  gtims,  gutta  percha, 
India  rubber,  etc.,  it  is  said  to  oe  pr^erable 
to  any  other  article. 

3d.  In  the  manufacture  of  gas  it  is  said 
to  be  cheaper  and  better  than  the  best  fish 
oil. 

4th.  It  is  now  used  to  a  certain  extent  for 
lubricating  purposes,  but  experiments  are  in 

E regress  which  justify  the  belief  that  it  can 
e  made  one  ot  the  best  lubricators  in  the 
world. 

5th.  For  export  it  is  worth  all  it  costs, 
and  is  abeady  extensively  shipped  to  foreign 
markets.    But —  , 

6th.  As  an  illuminating  oil  it  excels  every 
thing  yet  produced.  It  is  already  adopted 
to  a  great  extent  by  the  various  railroad 
lines,  and  government  has  just  closed  a  large 
contract  tor  it  to  supply  the  lighthouses 
upon  our  coast.  In  fact,  it  possesses  twenty- 
five  per  cent  more  illuminating  power  than 
the  best  coal  oil,  and  from  the  tact  that  it 
does  not  chill  in  the  cold  is  far  superior  to 
the  best  sperm  oil.  In  fact,  Messrs.  Editors, 
coal  oil  no  longer  pays  for  making,  and  soon 
the  poor  whale  will  be  followed  only  for  his 
bones. 

Similar  oil  has  been  found  in  Canada,  in 
Kentucky,  in  Ohio,*  and  in  Kansas,  as  well 
as  in  other  countries  of  the  globe,  but  this 
of  Oil  Creek  is  said  to  be  equal,  if  not  su- 
perior, to  the  best  ever  yet  discovered,  and 
it  certainly  is  a  source  of  wealth  of  which 
Pennsylvania  may  justly  be  proud. 

There  are  many  speculations  as  to  the 
origin  of  this  oil.  Dr.  Deck,  of  this  city,  has 
recently  visited  the  region,  and  will  no  doubt 
soon  enlighten  the  public  as  to  his  researches, 
but  with  no  pretensions  to  scientifio  knowl- 
edge. I  will  give  my  guess,  that,  geologi- 
cally speaking,  this  oil  is  all  found  below 
the  bituminous  coal  beds,  and  I  have  little 
doubt  but  that  it  is  the  drainage  from  those 
beds.  This  is  a  crude  theory,  but,  whether 
correct  or  not,  it  may  provoke  a  better  one 
from  some  scientific  or  practical  geologist, 
and  thus  I  shall  gain  a  point,  at  least. 

I  should  have  stated  in  the  proper  place 
that  this  oil  comes  from  the  eartn  of  a  dirty* 
brown  opaque  color,  and,  on  account  of  a 
large  admii^ture  of  gas,  readily  takes  fire. 
Several  acadents  have  taken  place  in  con- 
sequence of  the  use  of  lights  about  the  wells 
and  vats ;  barrels,  oil  and  all  have  been  clean 
burnt  off  in  the  conflagration.  Upon  refining 
it,  however,  it  parts  with  all  these  offensive 
properties,  losing  firom  fifteen  to  twenty  per 
c^nt,  only  in  bulk,  and  yielding  a  fimd  as 
pure  ana  limpid  as  the  best  spring  water, 
as  free  from  explosive  qualities  as  the  best 
sperm  oil,  and  worth  seventy-five  to  eighty 
cents  the  gallon.  So  far  nearly  all  the  wells 
have  been  quietly  monopolized  by  a  large 
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and  enterprising  drug  house  in  New  York, 
and  the  business  will  soon  be  of  such  mag- 
nitude as  to  defy  monopoly,  and  then  there 
will  be  an  abundance  of  light. 

Yours,  W. 

Your  communication  the  other  day  did 
not  give  the  latest  and  most  astounding  in- 
formation from  the  oU  regions  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. The  centre  of  the  excitement  is  now 
at  a  place  called  Tidioute,  about  seven  miles 
above  the  mouth  of  Oil  Creek,  on  the  Alle- 
ghany. Boring  for  oil  has  been  progressing 
there  with  little  success  for  some  months, 
but  about  ten  days  ago  a  monster  vein  of 
pure  oil  was  struck,  which  flows  over  the 
top  of  the  five-inch  pipe  like  a  fountain,  dis- 
charging oil  at  the  rate  of  a  barrel  per  min- 
ute. It  has  been  plugged  up  the  same  as 
was  the  Williams  well  at  Tetorville,  and  a 
half-inch  pipe  inserted  through  the  plug,  by 
which  the  oil  is  concTucted  to  tanks  near  bv, 
holding  fifteen  barrels  each,  and  it  will  fill 
one  of  these  every  half-hour.  The  farmer 
named  Cobell,  who  owns  about  one  hundred 
and  thirty  acres  of  land  where  the  discov- 
ery was  made,  can  now  take  $200,000  for 
his  farm,  which  six  mqnths  ago  he  would 
have  readilv  sold  for  $5,000.  Already  some 
seventy  wells  are  in  progress,  and  several 
others  have  found  oil  in  moderate  quantities. 
People  are  rushing  into  Tidioute,  and  the 
place  is  crowded  already  with  many  more 
than  the  dwellings  can  accommodate.  Spec- 
ulation is  ra^ng  in  lands,  especially  in  ^e 
vallevs  of  Pine  and  Oil  Creeks  and  along 
the  Alleghany,  as  well  as  in  leases,  and  weUs 


already  commenced  and  with  more  or  less 
signs  of  oil.  Very  few  wells  have  been  yet 
abandoned  for  want  of  encouragement,  ms 
the  oil  is  found  at  depths  varying  from  aer- 
enty-five  to  four  hundred  fbet  The  monster 
well  above  spoken  of  is  but  one  hundred  ami 
twenty-four  feetxleep.  So  far  the  oil  is  said 
to  net  the  producers  twenty-four  cents  per 
gallon.  But  the  same  oil  is  intrinstcaUv 
worth  fifty  cents  a  gallon  for  refining,  as  it 
readily  brings  seventy-five  cents  in  tiie  jpnre 
state.  The  latest  report  from  the  Tidioute 
well,  Au^st  21st,  says  it  was  still  regularly 
discharging  at  the  rate  of  thirty  barrels  per 
hour.  This  well  is  certainly  one  of  the  won- 
ders of  the  world. 

The  Rev.  Howard  Malcolm,  D.D.,  late 
president  of  the  university  of  Lewieburg, 
Pa.,  and  formerly  a  missionary  to  Burmah, 
in  a  recent  communication  states  that  the 
Burmese  Retrotician  wells  are  about  two 
and  a-half  miles  from  the  Irrawady,  and 
about  three  hundred  miles  from  its  mouth. 
There  are  four  hundred  of  them  in  a  space 
of  twelve  square  miles.  They  are  two  and  a 
half  feet  in  diameter  and  three  hundred  fbet 
deep,  and  have  been  worked  for  ages,  teitk- 
out  failing  in  any  respect.  Each  well  yields 
about  four  hundred  pounds  of'  oil  per  day, 
besides  large  quantities  of  water.  The  tem- 
perature of  the  oil,  as  received  in  the  Inick- 
ets,  is  ninety  degrees.  It  has  been  shipped 
so  largely  to  England  as  to  treble  the  priee 
of  it  within  a  few  years. 

With  such  encouragement,  vou  may  veil 
predict  a  ''good  time  coming  for  whales,"* 

Yours,  W. 


The  Envelops  Bnsxinssa. — This  has  now 
bccomo  one  of  the  most  important  branches  of 
business,  and  a  large  ci^ital  is  invested  in  it  in 
rarious  places.  Envelopes  were  not  introdaced 
into  Great  Britain  until  the  year  1839,  and  it 
was  many  years  after  that  before  they  became 
generally  used  there.  In  this  country  it  was  not 
until  the  year  1845  that  they  were  aiaopted,  but 
in  1850  it  is  said  100  oat  of  112  letters  were  pro* 
toctod  by  an  envelope,  and  since  that  time  they 
have  almost  ooivenally  been  employed.  For 
some  time  envelopes  were  cut  out  fmd  folded  by 
hand,  but  the  increasing  demand  soon  led  to  the 
iuvcQiion  of  machines  for  this  purpose.  In  this 
country  Mr.  Gerald  Sickles  of  New  York  was 
tlie. first  to  perfect  a  machine,  which  answered  a 
very  good  purpose  for  a  while,  but  it  is  now  su- 
perseded by  others  of  a  much  better  order,  and 


St  the  present  time  Messrs.  TnunbuU,  Wsm 
&  Co.,  of  this  city,  are  supposed  to  own  tfaa 
patent  of  the  best  machine  for  the  manolactiifa 
of  envelopes  which  is  used.  It  is  the  inreotioa 
of  Dr.  R.  L.  Ilawes,  of  this  city,  who  is  the 
originator  of  the  envelope  business  here.  The 
present  firm  of  TmmbuU,  Waters  &  Co.  have  ia 
use  seventeen  of  these  machines,  the  capacttj  of 
each  being  10,000  per  day.  Thev  employ  steam 
power  and  produce  about  60,000,000  enrelopes 
annually,  which  are  valued  at  $1  75  a  thousaad 
on  an  average,  and  which  find  a  market  ia  aU 
parts  of  the  country,  they  being  sold  to  jobbea 
in  every  principal  city  of  the  Union.  The  largeft 
shipment  in  any  one  lot  was  seven  tons  sent  to 
one  jobber  to  fill  an  order.  They  manufaccon^ 
250  varieties  and  sizes,  and  of  all  styles^  and  em- 
ploy  seventy-five  persons  in  the  business. — IFar- 
cester  Times. 
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From  The  Satnrday  Beyiew,  18  Aug. 
GERMANY. 
The  German  sticks   seem  to  be  tying 
themselyes  up  into  something  like  a  faegot. 
.£sop  himself  could  not  have  pointed  the 
moral  of  union  and  strength  more  forcibly 
than  their  industrious  neighbor  who  came 
to  Baden  in  search  of  stray  bits  of  wood 
which  he  might  break  up  to  light  his  fire. 
The  regent  of  Prussia  is  influenced  in  his 
German  policy  by  scruples  which  seem  ex- 
cessive to  some  of  the  wisest  of  his  coun- 
trymen.   His  anxious  respect  for  the  rights 
or  the  princely  houses  is  scarcely  reconcil- 
able with  the  permanent  interests  of  the  na- 
tion.   As  lon^  as  six-and-thirty  sovereigns 
divide  the  federal  territory,  it  is  scarcely 
possible  that  Germany  can  assume  her  true 
position  as  the  greatest  of  continental  powers. 
The  imperfect  military;  organization  of  the 
league  can  only  be  corrected  by  placing  all 
the  northern  and  western  contingents  under 
the  absolute  control  of  Prussia;  and  the 
scandals  which  have  occurred  in  Electoral 
Hesse  prove  that  the  authorized  intervention 
of  the  same  power  is  necessary  to  correct  the 
abuses  of  dvil  administration.    The  prince 
of  Prussia,  or  his  successors,  must  hereafter 
override  the  misdirected  delicacy  which  de- 
clines a  patriotic  duty  because  it  seems  to 
tend  to  personal  aggrandizement ;  but  never- 
theless, the  re^sal  to  disturb  German  ar- 
rangements, on  the  invitation  of  France, 
was  at  the  same  time  prudent  and  dignified. 
The  impudent  pretext  which  was  put  forward 
to  justiiy  the  seizure  of  Savoy  nimished  a 
sufficient  illustration  of  the  overtures  which 
were  addressed  to  the  supposed  cupidity  of 
Prussia.    The  pamphleteers  of  Paris  showed, 
with  imprudent  logic,  that  the  mediatization 
of  Hanover  and  of  Brunswick  would  furnish 
as  legitimate  a  groimd  of  compensation  to 
France  as   the  recent  aggrandizement  of 
Piedmont;  but  the  representative  of  Ger- 
many, even  if  he  thougnt  it  desirable  to  re- 
form the  ancient  tenure,  was  not  disposed  to 
pay  a  fine  for  enfranchisement  to  the  lord  of 
the  adjacent  manor.    There  is  reason  to  be- 
lieve that,  if  the  concurrence  of  England 
could  have  been  obtained,  Prussia  would  not 
have  been  indisposed  to  resist  by  force  the 
lawless  and  menacing  annexation  of  Savoy 
and  Nice.    The  immediate  object  of  secur- 
ing the  Bhenish  Provinces  ^om  invasion 
has,  for  the  present,  been  secured  at  a  cheaper 
cost,  but  one  of  the  alternatives  which  are 
held  out  by  France  still  presses  upon  Ger- 
many.   Internal  division,  occasionally  mod- 
erated by  common  fears,  is  better  than  actual 
dismemberment ;  but  any  serious  attempt  to 
create  a  sounder  organization  would  proba- 
bly be  met  by  a  revival  of  French  preten- 
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For  the  time,  the  princes  of  the  confeder- 
ation jseem  to  be  cultivating  the  most  har- 
monious relations.    The  king  of  Hanover, 
who  lately  allowed  his  minister  to  hold  oul 
a  French  alliance  as  a  menace  to  Prussia, 
was  frightened  by  the  visit  of  Napoleon  HL 
to  Baden»  and  was  won  over  bv  the  loyal 
frankness  with  which  the  compliment  was 
received  and  slighted.    The  gratcM  guests 
invited  the  prince  recent  to  conwlete  the 
union  of  Germany  hj  Uie  renewal  of  friendly 
relations  with  Austria,  and  the  interview  of 
Toplitz  seems  to  have  led  to  an  understand- 
ing which,  in  connection  with  the  English 
armaments,  accounts  for  the  pacific  language 
which  has  recently  been  employed  by  France. 
No  foreign  power  will  ever  venture  an  attack 
on  united  UenAany ;  and  it  seems  probable 
that,  at  the  present  moment,  an  invader 
would  be  met  by  the  whole  force  of  the  con- 
federation.   The  permanence  of  tbe  concord 
among  the  govemmenta  must  depend  on  the 
removal  of  the  causes  which  have  hitherto 
produced  constant  dissension.    It  is  possible 
that  the  emperor  of  Austria  may  have  prom- 
ised substantial  concessions  to  Prussia,  in 
reference  to  the  Hessian  question,  to  the 
composition  of  the  Diet,  and  to  the  command 
of  tne  federal  armies;  but  if  no  serious 
change  has  been  effected,  the  existing  friend- 
ship will  be  as  liable  to  accidents  as  any 
ordinary  alliance  between  foreign  states,    it 
will  be  no  hardship  {or  France  to  wait  till 
the  re-opening  of  some  standing  quarrel  again 
leaves  an  opportunity  for  external  intrigue. 
One  statement,  which  is  probably  true, 
augurs  well  for  the  genuineness  of  the  recent 
approximation   between  the  governments. 
Austria  is  said  to  have  acquiesced  in  the 
wise  refusal  of  Prussia  to  guarantee  the 
Venetian  territory  unless  the  expected  Italian 
attack  is  supported  by  France.*  Last  year's 
experience  has  perhaps  convinced  the  states- 
men of  Germany  that  there  yi  no  chance  of 
aid  from  England  in  any  war  which  may  be 
directed  against  the  independence  of  Italy. 
The  reported  intention  of  Austria  to  act 
against  Garibaldi  in  Naples  is  menacing  to 
the  peace  of  the  world,  as  it  would  furnish 
an  excuse  for  the  interference  of  France,  and 
at  the  same  time  ensure  the  neutrality  of 
Inland.    If  the  contingency  should  unhap- 
pily arise,  Prussia  would  probabl^r  attempt 
to  confine  the  theatre  of^  war  within  the 
limiu  of  Italy.    If  France  took  the  initia- 
tive against  Austria,  even  on  the  Venetian 
frontier,  the  ^hole  of  the  German  Confeder- 
atioii  would  at  once  enter  into  the  struggle ; 
but,  in  a  single-handed  war  between  Austria 
and  Italy,  it  would  be  unnecessary,  impru- 
dent, and  unjust  for  Prussia  to  mterlere. 
Venetia  is,  unfortunately,  a  constant  source 
of  danger  to  Europci  as  it'involvea  a  stand- 
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ing  antagonism  between  national  feeling  and ' 
legal  ngiit.  It  is  impossible  to  blame  tbe 
government  of  Vienna  for  clinging  to  a  pos- 
session which  is  constantly  menaced  as  it 
has  been  obstinately  defended ;  yet  it  is  cer- 
tain that  if  Italy  were  abandoned,  and  Hun- 
gary effectually  conciliated,  Austria  would 
become  invulnerable- 

A  growing  confidence  is  felt  in  the  new 
council  of  the  empire.  The  special  reforms 
which  it  will  nrobably  originate  will  be  less 
significant  and  valuable  than  its  own  exist- 
ence and  the  publicity  of  its  discussions. 
All  constitutional  expenence  and  much  sound 
reason  may  be  alle^d  in  favor  of  elected 
assemblies,  but  it  is  more  important  that 
councils  should  assemble  than  that  they 
should  represent  bodies  of  electors.  Inde- 
pendence of  opinfon  and  ireedom  of  debate, 
wherever  they  are  found,  correct  the  distinc- 
tive faults  of  an  absolute  monarchy ;  and, 
notwithstanding  its^  imperfect  organization 
and  the  indefiuite  nature  of  its  functions, 
the  council  of  the  empire  has  already  given 
a  new  character  to  the  domestic  poHcy  of 
Austria.  The  Emperor  Francis  Joseph, 
though  he  has  never  yet  displayed  either  m- 
telligence  or  generosity,  may  perhaps  have 
been  taught  by  adversity  to  emancipate  him- 
self from  the  degrading  influences  of  female 
narrowness  and  bigotry.  He  has  submitted 
to  hear  some  salutary  truths  from  a  portion 
of  his  nobility,  and  ne  may  have  begun  to 
suspect  that  ms  vast  domimons  by  no  means 
exist  for  the  sake  of  himself,  his  courtiers, 
and  his  priests.  The  relation  of  internal 
contentment  to  foreign  policy  must  have 
been  impressed  even  on  the  dullest  under- 
standing by  the  compulsoxy  peace  of  Villa- 
franca.  Even  after  tbe  disasters  of  Ma- 
genta and  Solferino,  the  Austrian  army  in 
the  Quadrilateral  outnumbered  the  exhausted 
enemy  on  the  outside  of  the  fortresses.  The 
opportunity  qf  a  signal  vengeance  on  the 
triumphant  invader  was  unavoidably  thrown 
away,  because  the  continuance  of  the  war 
for  another  month  would  have  given  time 
for  an  insurrection  in  Hunjrary.  The  coun- 
cil of  the  empire  may  possibly  conciliate  the 
different  provinces  by  restoring  their  local 
rights,  wmle  the  comparatively  hberal  policy 
which  it  will  recommend  in  Germany  may 
perhaps  lay  a  solid  foundation  for  harmony 
with  Prussia.  Up  to  the  present  time,  the 
whole  influence  of  Austria  nas  been  directed 
to  the  support  of  the  petty  princes,  whose 
subserviency  was  in  turn  secured  by  the  un- 
popularity of  their  own  administration.  The 
great  body  of  the  nation,  especially  in  the 
northern  states,  necessarily  .looked  for  a 
counterpoise  in  Prussia,  so  that  the  natural 
riyaby  of  the  two  great  monarchies  was  bus- 
tainea  and  embitt^ed  by  a  permanent  and 


growing  divergence  of  internal  policy.     Tbe 
evils  of  duality  will  be  reduced  to  the  lowest 
point  if  Austria  begins  to  take  the  people 
into  account,  at  the  same  time  that  the  loyalty 
of  the  prince  regent  disarms  the  jealousy  of  the 
minor  courts.    By  an  understanding  between 
the  two  leading  powers,  the  grand  di^es  and 
the  secondary  kings  might  be  forced  or  en- 
couraged to  adopt  Prussian  maxims  of  ad- 
ministration at  home,  and  to  acquiesce  mb 
obedient  viceroys  in  the  decision  of  their 
superiors  on  questions  of  peace  and   war. 
If  the  great  central  nation  were  once  per* 
manently  united,  French  pamphleteers  might 
finally  desist  from  publishing  new  versiona 
of  the  future  map  of  Europe. 


.tjb. 


From  The  Saturday  Review,  18  Aug. 
THE  CHINESE  WAR 
Wabs  have  ofteif  been  compared  to  law- 
suits, and  the  analogy  has  never  been  closer 
than  in  the  case  of  the  present  dispute  with 
China.  A  numerous  section  of  the  commnn- 
ity  wiU  recognize  but  too  famiHarly  the  proo- . 
ess  of  quarrelling  without  anger,  of  pursn- 
ing  claims  which  it  is  not  desinni  to  enfbrce, 
of  finding  tiiat  every  step  in  Htigation  ren* 
ders  it  more  difficult  to  abandon  the  suit, 
and,  above  all,  of  accumulating  costs  which 
bear  a  constantly  increasing  proportion  to 
the  value  of  the  subject  matter.  In  many 
instances,  there  is  not  even  the  miaerabk 
satisfaction  of  throwing  the  blame  on  the 
attorney,  for  it  seems  as  if  every  stage  ti 
the  proceedings  had  been  justified  by  pm* 
dence  or  necessity.  The  perplexed  c&ot 
can  only  attribute  his  troubles  to  an  orer* 
ruling  destiny,  or,  in  other  words,  to  the  im- 
perfection of  human  foresight,  and  to  the 
mutual  inability  of  different  persons  to  un- 
derstand one  another's  motives  and  inten* 
tions.  When  nation  deals  with  nation,  the 
difficulty  is  enormously  increased,  azul  it 
reaches  its  highest  development  in  the  relft> 
tions  between  European  nations  and  C%ina. 
With  barbarians,  as  with  do^  and  horsesy 
it  is  possible  to  establish  an  intelligible  Bie> 
dium  of  communication,  either  by  elaborate 
fairness  and  benevolence,  or  by  the  more 
usual  method  of  superior  force.  The  pecul- 
iar civilization  of  Cnina  renders  it  neceseaty 
to  adopt  some  formal  or  le^  rules  of  inter^ 
course,  and  yet  it  is  impossible  to  apply  ercn 
the  lax  international  morality  which  has  be* 
come  traditionally  established  in  Christeop 
dom.  The  Chinese  authorities  never  fiA  to 
encroach  on  weakness,  and  they  often  pMs 
over  without  resentment  the  hostile  aete  d 
foreigners;  but  it  is  unsafe  to  calculate  either 
on  their  presumption  or  on  their  enduruMft. 
The  government  of  Pekin  neither  bhistaes 
nor  truckles  according  to  any  simple  fbnBidB» 
and  aooordingly  it  becomes  necessaiy  to  ^tm^ 
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pflire,  in  negotiation  or  in  war,  for  paradoxi- 
cal and  unexpected  results.  The  disputes 
at  Canton,  and  the  conseouent  displaj  of 
English  force,  led  to  Lord  El^'s  promising 
treaty,  and  the  attempt  to  ratify  the  engage- 
ment produced  the  disaster  on  the  Peiho. 
The  results  of  the  lEnelish  and  French  ex- 
pedition which  lately  left  Hong  Kong  for 
the  north  are,  for  the  present,  extremely 
doubtfuL 

The  majority  of  the  few  residents  in  Eng- 
land who  possess  any  special  knowledge  of 
China  deprecate  an  undertaking  which  may 
bo  mischievous  by  its  success  as  well  as  by 
its  failure.  It  is  asserted,  with  much  plau- 
sibility, that  the  imperial  government  is  the 
spring  or  regulator  of  a  vast  and  delieate 
machme,  which  may  at  any  moment  become 
incapable  of  working.  Notwithstanding  tem- 
porary interruptions  and  local  exceptions, 
the  rule  of  Fckin  maintains  order  amon^  a 
fourth  part  of  the  human  race ;  and  it  is  im- 
possible to  estimate  the  confusion  which 
might  be  produced  by  the  withdrawal  of  the 
central  object  of  obedience.  Provincial  re- 
bellions have  long  since  been  recognized  by 
the  Chinese  mind  as  a  customary  exception 
to  the  general  unity  of  the  empire ;  but  it  is 
said  that  the  humiliation  of  the  government 
bv  the  capture  of  Pekin  would  oissoIto  the 
allegiance  of  the  subject  population  and  pro- 
duce a  state  of  universal  anarchy.  A  com- 
mercial war  which  led  to  the  destruction  of 
national  industry  would  be  as  complete  a 
mistake  as  an  unreasonable  demand  which 
might  drive  a  substantial  debtor  to  bank- 
ruptcy. It  may  be  conjectured  that  the  an- 
cient equilibrium  of  social  order  in  China  is 
too  stable  to  be  overthrown  in  a  single  cam- 
paign, and  that  the  prophets  of  evil,  like  all 
other  theorists  on  the  same  subject,  are-  too 
confident  and  dogmatic  in  their  propositions. 
On  the  other  hand,  their  views  are  supported 
by  the  moralists  who,  like  Mr.  Gladstone 
when  he  was  out  of  office,  regard  a  war  for 
the  purpose  of  forcing  admission  to  China 
as  a  crime,  which  happens  incidentally  to  be 
also  a  blunder.  There  is  no  doubt  that  it  is 
highly  unsatisfactory  to  attack  a  population 
which  can  never  be  induced  to  maintain  the 
ordinary  etiquette  of  hostilities.  The  na- 
tives are  as  willing  to  work  for  the  invader 
as  to  serve  their  own  government,  and  the 
mandarins  themselves,  at  a  short  distance 
from  the  scene  of  action,  interchange  cour- 
tesies with  the  foreign  officers.  The  gover- 
nor-general of  Canton  has  just  jpanted  to 
the  English  a  perpetual  lease  of  a  piece  of 
ground  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  camp 
opposite  Uong  Kong.  The  inquiry  into  the 
moral  justification  of  the  war  would  go  deep 
into  the  principles  of  ethical  philosophy,  and 
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it  ought  to  have  been  commenced  at  the 
time  of  the  original  collision,  when  Mr. 
Gladstone  characteristically  advocated  the 
right  of  the  Chinese  to  destroy  the  invader 
by  poisoning  their  wells.  Even  if  the  gov- 
ernment of  Pekin  were,  in  the  first  instance, 
entitled  to  shut  up  the  empire  with  a  wall  of 
brass,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  the  treaties 
of  Sir  Henry  Pottinger  and  Lord  Elgin  are 
to  be  regarded  as  waste  paper,  for  the  de- 
fence of  a  possession  which  may  at  a  former 
time  have  been  wrouj^uUy  acquired  may 
often  become  both  justifiable  and  necessar}'. 
Where  so  much  may  be  said  on  both  sides 
of  the  question,  it  is  as  well  to  leave  it  un- 
said. 1  he  immediate  occasion  of  the  present 
war  is  also  unfortunately  in  a  high  degree 
questionable,  iuit  in  the  middle  of  a  cam- 
paign it  is  too  lateto  examine  the  merits  oi 
the  quarrel. 

In  answer  to  the  objection  which  is  founded 
on  the  duty  of  maintaining  the  imperial  gov- 
ernment, a  well-known  writer  in  the  TimeSy 
substituting  his  own  experience  for  the  ordi- 
nary function  of  discussion  and  criticism, 
asserts  that  the  unity  of  the  Chinese  is  a 
mere  fiction,  and  that  their  most  remarkable 
quality  consists  in  their  capacity  for  local  or 
muniapal  organization.  According  to  this 
theor>',  the  government  and  mandarins  of 
the  capital  are  mainly  responsible  for  all  acts 
of  hostility  to  foreigners,  and  it  is  desirable 
to  cripple  their  power  and  to  punish  their 
ill-feeling  by  a  vigorous  attack  on  Pekin. 
It  must  oe  admitted  that  the  tool  indifier- 
ence  of  tho  provincial  authorities  seems  to 
show  that  it  is  easier  to  establish  friendly 
relations  in  detail  than  to  conclude  a  satis- 
factory arrangement  with  the  empire  as  a 
whole.  When  one  viceroy  at  the  outbreak 
of  a  war  leases  ground  for  an  enemy's  camp, 
and  another  receives  an  English  consul  at 
hi^  own  invitation,  the  bonds  which  unite 
the  official  hierarchs  with  their  august  chief 
must  be  singularly  elastic,  if  they  are  not 
already  broken,  llie  candid  student  inclines 
to  either  opinion  in  turn,  as  it  seems  to  be 
recommended  by  ar^ment  or  authority; 
but,  as  a  practical  pohtician,  he  would  prob- 
ably refuse  to  take  the  most  trivial  stop 
either  on  the  hypothesis  that  China  is  a  hive 
with  its  indispensable  queen-bee  at  Pekin, 
or  on  the  assumption  that  it  is  rather  to  bo 
considered  as  a  vast  federal  republic.  There 
is  no  more  vulgar  abuse  of  the  great  ad- 
vantage of  newspapers  than  the  propensity 
to  adopt  positive  opinions  on  insufficient 
grounds.  Even  the  government  has  proba- 
bly contented  itself  by  issuing  the  most  gen- 
eral instructions  to  Lord  Elgin  and  to  the 
naval  and  military  commanders. 

If  it  provei  to  be  true  that  the  entrance 
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to  the  Peiho  is  strongly  fortified,  it  may  be 
presumed  that  the  generals  and  admirals 
•will  rather  turn  the  defences  than  run  their 
heads  against  a  vralL  The  estimate  which 
will  be  formed  of  their  capacity  will  corre- 
spond with  their  success  or  failure  even  more 
closely  than  in  ordinary  wars,  when  the 
strategical  conditions  bf  the  contest  are  ap- 
proximately understood.  After  the  result 
of  the  two  former  wars,  the  country  will  not 
be  tolerant  of  defeat,  nor  is  it  possible  to 
suppose  that  any  superiority  of  numbers  can 
enable  the  Chinese  armies  to  meet  the  allies 
in  the  field.  The  principal  danger  is  to  be 
dreaded  from  the  climate,  from  the  nature 
of  the  country,  and  from  a  calculated  ab- 
sence of  resistance.  Those  who  are  respon- 
sible for  the  conduct  of  the  campaign  have, 
of  course,  considered  the  nature  as  well  as 
the  extent  of  the  difficulties  with  which  they 
will  have  to  contend. 

Civilians  on  this  side  of  the  woiid  can  only 
wish  that  the  confederate  armies  may,  if  pos- 
sible, act  apart ;  and  they  may  hope,  with 
more  confidence,  that  any  measures  which 
may  be  adopted  will  be  short,  sharp,  and 
decisive.  Experienced  soldiers,  who  have 
taken  a  part  in  the  former  wars,  believe  that 
it  is  possible  both  to  excite  the  Chinese  into 
a  state  of  national  hostility,  and  to  teach 
them  to  fi^ht  The  nation  may  regard  the 
defeat  of  tne  Tartar  troops  and  the  humilia- 
tion of  the  imperial  dignitaries  with  a  toler- 
ation which  would  break  down  during  a 
prolonged  campaign.  If  the  imperial  gov- 
ernment were  familiar  with  the  state  of 
opinion  in  England,  there  might  be  found 
additional  encouragement  to  resistance. 
Whatever  philanthropists  or  utilitarians  may 
assert,  war,  like  punishment,  can  only  be 
justified  as  the  proper  expression  of  ngfai- 
eous  resentment.  For  the  defence  of  free- 
dom, for  the  redress  of  injuries,  even  for  the 
reclamation  of  a  disputed  territory,  it  may 
be  lawful,  as  it  is  natural,  to  resort  to  arms ; 
but  a  war  imaccompanied  by  the  ^dtement 
of  an^er  is  repulsive  to  the  conscience.  No 
Enghshman,  with  the  exception  of  those  who 
in  China  itself  have  had  time  to  cultivate 
the  antipathies  of  neighborhood  and  famil- 
iarity, desires  to  injure  a  hair  of  any  China- 
man^s  head,  or  to  coerce  his  inclinations  in 
any  matter  which  is  unconnected  with  the 
purchase  of  tea,  and  silk,  and  the  sale  of 
cutlery  and  Manchester  fabrics.  All  free 
nations  place  a  largo  confidence  in  their 
rulers  and  agents,  and  die  responsible  au- 
thorities have  in  this  instance  affirmed  that 
the  war  is  unavoidable.  The  announcement 
that  it  is  at  an  end  mH  be  accepted  with  far 
more  readiness  and  satisfaction. 


from  The  Satnrdaj  BmvUrw* 
NAPLES   AND  AUSTRIA. 
The  absurd  report  that  Garibaldi  had  per* 
sonally  visited  Naples  illustrates  the  stran^eiy 
anomalous  relations  which  at  present  exist 
between  the  belligerents..  The  principal  Heo- 
tenant  of  the  invading  general  is  elected  to 
the  Neapolitan  Parliament.    Naval  officers 
resign  their  commissions  in  preferoice  to 
undertaking  service  against  Italians.     The 
three-colored  flag  symbolixes  the  priacxples 
of  both  the  contendmg  parties,  ana  the  pro- 
fessed foreign  policy  of  tne  royal  ^ovenunest 
is,  like  the  constitution  itself,  vutoally  dic- 
tated by  QaribaldL    The  ministers  are  prob- 
ably doing  their  best  to  give  reality  to  their 
cause,  although  it  is  defective  in  purpose,  in 
meaning,  and  in  basis,  and  wholly  devoid  of 
popular  or  military  support ;  but  the  restored 
exues,  who  are  th»  natural  leaders  of  the 
Liberal  party,  almost  unanimously  advocate 
annexation  to  Piedmont,  while  the  king,  the 
court,  and  the  reactionary  portion  of  tiie 
army  undoubtedly  hope  once  more  to  es- 
tablish an  irresponsible  tjTanny  under  the 
patronage  of  Austria.     Tne  programme  or 
manifesto  of  the  government  is  like  a  oolonin 
taken  from  a  report  of  some  dismal  social 
science  association.    "Cardinal  refonns  of 
legislative   principles,''    *' amelioration    of 
the  condition  of  the  poorer  classes,**  ^  im- 
provement of  public  instruction,'*  **  progreas 
of  material  interests  " — ^phrases  of  tms  Kind 
may  serve  to  amuse  the  leisure  of  idle  gai- 
tlemen  at  Liveipool  or  Bradford,  bat  the 
Italians  will  not  be  regenerated  bj  bits  of 
stale  abstractions  which  would  be  equally 
consistent  with  the  constitutional  principles 
of  New  York,  Bome,  or  St  Petersburg. 
Soon  after  delivering  th^nselves  of  their 
string  of  platitudes,  the  ministers  have  been 
obliged  to  proclaim  a  state  of  siege  in  the 
capital,  ana  to  dissolve  the  electond  com* 
nuttees.    In  other  words,  constitutional  free- 
dom is  suspended  by  martial  law,  and  when 
the  crisis  is  6ver,  the  constitution  its«lf  will 
probably  have  disappeared.    In  a  few  days, 
it  is  highly  probable  that  the  army  and  tne 
mass  of  the  people  will  have  dodued  in  &- 
vor  of  the  national  eause.    The  rumor  oi 
Garibaldi's   unopposed  disembarkation    in 
Calabria  seems  to  oe  contened  by  the  stale* 
ment  on  the  other  side,  that  a  few  of  his  fi^ 
lowers  had  been  def^ted  at  R^ggio  and 
pursued  into  the  interior.    The  Neapolitm 
accounts  of  Sicilian  aflbLra  always  bore  a 
similar  relation  to  the  facts,  and  it  is  prob- 
able that  even  the  oonstitutional  telegrsmh 
may  not  have  unlearned  Uie  art  of  offiotal 

lying. 
There  are  strong  reasons  for  commendag 
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the  enterprise  without  delaj,  for  the  pres- 
sure on  the  Court  of  Turin  is  becoming  too 
strong  to  be  borne  without  recourse  either 
to  concession  or  to  open  resistance.  More 
than  20,000  men,  regularly  or^nized  and 
armed,  have  joined  the  liberating  general 
from  the  Sardinian  ports,  and  further  con- 
niyance  will  probably  be  treated  by  Austria 
as  equivalent  to  a  declaration  of  war.  If 
Naples  were  once  in  the  possession  of  the 
national  party,  it  would  be  almost  impossi- 
ble for  any  foreign  power  to  interfere  for  the 
restoration  of  the  dynasty ;  but  as  long  as 
the  king  has  a  nommal  throne  and  an  army 
in  the  field,  he  may,  in  conformity  with  prec- 
edents, invite  the  support  of  an  ally  in  his 
resistance  to  insurgents  and  invaders.  The 
motives  which  may  induce  Austria  to  grant 
the  aid  which  will  probably  be  asked,  are 
neither  obscure  nor  altogether  blamable. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Garibaldi  enter- 
tains ulterior  designs  against  Yenetia,  al- 
though it  is  improbable  that  he  has  indulged 
in  rash  and  idle  boasts  of  exploits  to  bo'per- 
formed  in  a  remote  future.  The  declared 
enemy  of  every  foreigner  who  holds  a  yard 
of  Italian  soil,  his  presence,  whether  at  Pa- 
lermo or  at  Naples,  must  be  a  menace  to 
Austria  and  to  Kome.  The  position  of  La- 
morici^re  and  of  the  French  gar^son  may 
probably  encourage  the  Austrian  govern- 
ment in  active  opposition  to  an  enterprise 
which  must  necessarily  be  unwelcome  to 
France.  There  must  be  a  strong  temptation 
to  attempt  a  recovery,  at  the  expense  of 
Italy  alone,  of  the  laurels  which  were  lost 
in  the  Lombard  campaign  of  1859.  In  short, 
the  reasons  for  interference  are  so  plausible 
and  obvious  as  to  account  for  the  premature 
statements  that  the  measure  has  already  been 
formally  announced. 

Yet  the  arguments  in  favor  of  the  justice 
and  expediency  of  a  prudent  inaction  are 
equally  intelligible,  ana  far  more  conclusive. 
For  military  purposes,  it  is  evident  that  Aus- 
tria would  be  stronger  in  defending  the  Min- 
cio  than  in  attacking  the  Neapoutan  terri- 
torj*,  even  if  security  were  previously  obtained 
against  any  opposition  on  the  part  of  France. 
The  Quadrilateral  can  only  be  endangered 
by  a  large  regular  army,  while  in  Southern 
Italy  light  columns,  raw  levies,  and  daring 
partisans  would  hamper  the  movements  of 
the  Austrian  masses,  and  endanger  their 
communications.  The  appearance  of  a  for- 
eign invader  would,  moreover,  remove  any 
lingering  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  right 
of  Garibaldi  to  represent  the  cause  of  Italy 
and  Naples.  The  moderate  Liberals  have 
at  present  a  sufficiently  untenable  position, 
but  they  could  scarcely  persuade  themselves 
or  others  that  they  were  defending  the  con- 
stitution with  the  aid  of  an  Austrian  army. 
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If  the  auxiliary  desired  to  conform  to  the 
letter  or  spirit  of  international  law,  his  in- 
terference must  take  place  on  the  demand  of 
the  existing  government,  and  for  the  pur- 
pose of  mamtaining  its  authority ;  yet  the 
constitutional  king  is  at  this  moment  im- 
ploring an  alliance  with  Piedmont,  of  wluch 
the  indispensable  condition  must  be  partici- 
pation in  a  contingent  war  with  Austria. 
There  are  some  precedents  which  might  seem 
to  authorize  foreign  interference  in  favor  of 
an  absolute  king,  notwithstanding  his  own 
professions  of  devotion  to  a  liberal  consti- 
tution. The  French  marched  into  Spain 
under  the  Duke  of  AngouMme  on  the  well- 
founded  assumption  that  Ferdinand's  profes- 
sions of  liberalism  were  unmixed  perjuries. 
Two  or  three  years  earlier,  the  Austrians 
themselves  had,  with  less  ceremony,  forced 
another  Ferdinand  to  follow  their  own  march 
into  his  own  dominions  when  they  suppressed 
the  constitution  of  Naples.  The  lapse  of 
forty  years,  the  dissolution  of  the  Holy  Alli- 
ance, and  the  change  which  has  taken  place 
in  the  general  feeling  of  Europe,  have  ren- 
dered practical  interpretations  of  interna- 
tional law  less  openly  lawless.  An  Austrian 
march  on  Naples  mi^ht  find  a  plausible  ex- 
cuse as  an  anticipation  of  the  designs  of  a 
future  enemy,  but  the  personal  intentions  of 
Garibaldi  can  form  no  justification  for  the 
forcible  enslavement  of  the  partially  liber- 
ated Neapolitans.  If  the  Burbons  have  stiU 
adherents,  an  appeal  to  Austrian  arms  would 
probably  produce  the  same  effect  on  their 
persevering  allegiance  as  the  similar  Uunder 
and  crime  which  was  committed  by  a  more 
respectable  dynasty  in  Tuscany.  Austria 
herself  has  no  Italian  sympathies  to  lose, 
and  a  rash  enterprise  would  risk  the  breach 
of  European  relations  which  it  would  be  dan- 
gerous to  sacrifice.  No  English  government, 
however  sensible  of  the  importance  of  Ger- 
man alliances,  would  attempt  to  thwart  the 
universal  feeling  which  would  animate  the 
country  in  a  defensive  war  for  the  freedom 
and  independence  of  Itdy  in  opposition  to 
an  Austrian  intruder.  The  understanding 
which  was  established  atToplitz  can  scarcely 
have  included  a  promise  of  Prussian  sup- 
port in  any  such  undertaking. 

The  difficulties  of  interference  are  so  nu- 
merous that  rapid  action  on  the  side  of  Gar 
ibaldi  will  probably  place  the  independence 
of  Naples  hpyond  the  reach  of  attack.  His 
foresight  in  postponing  the  immediate  an- 
nexation of  Sicily  is  proved  by  every  addi- 
tional complication  in  which  tne  Sardinian 
government  is  involved.  A  dictator  who  is 
not  recognized  by  unfriendly  powers  evades 
the  necessity  of  answering  many  embarrass- 
ing remonstrances.  Count  Cavour  may  to 
a  certain  extent  protest,  with  more  or  lest 
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sincerity,  that  his  sovereign  is  not  responsi- 
ble for  acta  which  he  has  even  vainly  en- 
deavored to  prevent.  The  assumption  of 
independence  by  an  agent  or  a  partner  is 
highly  convenient  in  some  exceptional  cir- 
cumstances. When  the  transaction  is  suc- 
cessfully completed,  the  capitalist  in  the 
background  will  step  forward  to  receive  the 
profits  of  a  slightl^r  contraband  undertaking. 
Even  at  present,  it  might  perhaps  not  be 
impossible  to  fix  Sardinia  with  liability  for 
the  war  in  the  south,  but  it  is  not  the  inter- 
est of  the  Neapolitan  court  to  precipitate  a 
quarrel,  and  Austria  will  choose  ner  own  time 
tor  the  struggle  which  seems  to  be  ultimately 
inevitable. 

The  prophets  of  evil  naturally  find  many 
perils  in  the  approaching  accession  of  Naples 
to  the  Italian  cause,  but  their  warnings  would 
be  better  entitled  to  attention  if  mey  had 
any  reasonable  alternative  to  propose.  It  is 
perfectly  true  that  the  difficmty  of  amalga- 
mating a  mass  of  provinces  into  a  kingdom 
may  involve  some  danger  to  the  cause  of 
constitutional  government  On  the  other 
hand,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  freedom  has 
not  hitherto,  in  the  separate  kingdom  of 
Naples,  found  herself  altogether  on  a  bed  of 
roses.  The  power  of  self-defence  is  the  first, 
though  not  the  sole,  condition  of  self-govern- 
ment. The  former  states  of  Italy,  even  if 
their  princes  had  been  willing  to  concede 
constitutional  rights,  were  never  allowed  to 
enjojr  them.  Austria  exercised  military  rule 
at  different  times  in  Naples,  in  theKomagna, 
in  Parma,  in  Modena,  and  in  Tuscany.  Ital- 
ian patriots  think  the  control  over  their  own 
front  door  even  more  indispensable  than  the 
judicious  organization  of  the  household,  and 
the  chances  of  future  encroachment  by  na- 
tional kings  must  be  dealt  with  hereafter. 
Sovereign  for  sovereign,  the  loyal  adminis- 
trator of  constitutional  Piedmont  offers  a 
better  guarantee  for  the  performance  of  his 
promises  than  the  frightened  scion  of  the 
lalse  Bourbon  stock.  If  the  brave  and  wise 
Italians  who  have  conducted  the  national 
movement  achieve  a  solution  of  their  diflB- 
culties  beyond  their  hopes  and  equHl  to  their 
desires,  they  will  readily  allow  their  anxious 
well-wishers  abroad  to  anticipate  the  worst 
future  results. 


From  The  Saturday  Review. 
SPAIN. 
The  Spanish  Government  is  said  to  have 
recently  made  several  attempts  to  get  itself 
admitted  into  the  Councils  of  Europe  as  a 
great,  or  first-class,  power.  The  claim  has 
been  rejected— on  the  ground,  suggests  the 
intelligent  writer  of  the  Times'  Money  Arti- 
cle, that  Spain  neglects  to  discharge  her  pub- 
Uo  money  obligations.    This  ii  a  natural, 


but  we  fear  an  exaggerated,  compliment  to 
the  sense  of  pecuniary  probity  among  the 
great  nations  of  Europe.     Unfortunately, 
the  United  States  of  America  would   not 
have  much  difficulty  at  any  moment  in  ol>- 
taining  a  place  among  the  great  powers  if  it 
suited  American  poucy  to  do  so;   and  at 
least  two  soverei^  members  of  that  confed- 
eracy have  repudiated  their  debts.    It  is  in- 
deea  not  easy  to  say  on  which  of  the  prin- 
ciples usually  allowed  to  determine   such 
(Questions  Spain  is  excluded  frt>m  those  de- 
hberations  which  settle  the  destinies  of  Eu- 
rope.   In  population  and  territorial  extent, 
in  the  size  of  her  army  and  the  amount  of 
her  revenue,  she  is  fully  entitled  to  admis- 
sion.   She  was  not  more  deeply  humiliated 
thant  Prussia  had  been  when  tne  great  treat- 
ies which  regulate  the  condition  of  Europe 
were  executed,  and  she  contributed  at  least 
as  much  as  any  other  nation  to  the  over- 
throw of  Napoleon.    It  would  seem  as  if 
she  were  depressed  below  her  natural  rank 
by  a  succession  of  small  political  peccadilloes 
and  slight  domestic  miscarriages  rather  tluta 
by  any  serious  decrepitude.    The  loss  of  her 
South  American  colonies  and  her  civil  war 
were  certainly  calamities  when  they  occurred, 
but  in  the  long  run  they  have  added  to  her 
resources  rather  than  diminished  them ;  and 
even  the  outward  humiliation  which  ^ey 
occasioned  was  not  deeper  than  that  under- 
went by  at  least  two  or  the  great  powers  ia 
1848  and  1849.    The  true  sources  of  the  low 
consideration  in  which  Spain  has  hitherto 
been  held  seem  to  be  the  miserable  charac- 
ter of  her  court,  the  corruption  of  her  publk 
life,  and  the  self-seeking  of  her  statesmen* 
At  last  she  appears  to  £el  conscious  of  no- 
bler springs  of  action,  but  diplomatists  are 
slow  to  reco^ize  the  resurrection  of  a  com- 
munity whicn  has  voluntarily  submitted  to 
so  much  degradation. 

It  is  easier  to  pronounce  that  the  admis- 
sion of  a  new  power  to  the  councils  of  Eu- 
rope would  be  an  important  event  than  to 
say  what  the  character  of  the  influence  ex- 
ercised by  Spain  could  be.  There  is  almost 
as  little  known  about  her  as  there  was  when 
she  suddenly  appeared  as  a  powerful  nation 
at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century.  Some 
of  the  greatest  disturbances  of  the  relations 
of  states  have  been  occasioned  by  the  rapid 
rise  into  strength  and  wealth  of  communi- 
ties which  had  not  been  hitherto  important 
enough  to  affiect  political  calculation.  Spain, 
till  the  reign  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  did 
not  stand  in  the  European  system  on  a 
higher  level  than  do  Sweden  and  Denmark 
at  the  nresent  moment;  but  fifty  or  sixty 
years  afterwards  she  occupied  the  very  first 
rank,  and  it  was  probably  her  influence  which 
saved  the  Boman  Catholic  Church,  and  pre* 


Tented  Protestantism  from  becoming  the  re- 
ligion of  nine-tenths  of  Europeans.  Conse- 
quences hardly  less  momentous  followed  the 
appearance  of  Bussia  among  the  circle  of 

Sreat  states  at  the  end  of  the  last  century, 
ut  for  her  sudden  consolidation  of  re- 
sources, Napoleon  might  have  made  himself 
permanent  master  of  the  west ;  and  but  for 
ner  influence  in  the  cabinets  of  European 
Bovercigns,  constitutional  freedom  would 
have  spread  oTcr  Europe  after  1830,  instead 
of  witnering  under  the  incubus  of  the  Czar 
Nicholas'  intrigues.  A  part  hardly  less  con- 
spicuous might  be  played  on  the  theatre  of 
public  affairs  by  the  United  States,  if  they 
nad  not  followed  with  tolerable  consistency 
the  policy  of  confining  themselves  to  their 
own  continent.  It  would  be  preposterous 
to  predict  for  Spain  that,  on  her  re-appear- 
ance in  diplomacy,  she  will  alter  European 
equilibrium  as  seriously  as  she  did  before ; 
but  still  it  is  probable  that  no  state  has  so 
large  a  fund  of  surprises  in  ambush.  Im- 
mense natural  wealth,  hitherto  entirely  un- 
dereloped,  and  a  hardy  population,  hitherto 
Tirtualiy  unemployed,  are  oeing  for  the  first 
time  turned  to  their  proper  objects  by  the 
latest  inventions  of  modem  science.  It  is 
not  too  much  to  say  that  railroads  and  steam 
machinery  are  restoring  to  the  Spaniards  the 
Peru  they  have  lost. 

If  these  anticipations  are  chimerical,  the 
flaw  which  vitiates  them  is  certainly  not 
their  intrinsic  baselessness.  The  causes 
which  may,  perhaps,  confine  Spain  to  her 
present  low  degree  are  apparently  trivial 
accidents  of  her  position — ^the  debasement 
of  her  royal  house  bein^  chief  among  them. 
It  happens  that  tranquillity  and  confidence 
are  among  the  first  conditions  of  her  con- 
tinued improvement,  and  these  Queen  Isa- 
bella has  tne  means  of  disturbing  or  destroy- 
ing whenever  she  pleases.  It  is  said  that 
she  is  now  bent  on  getting  rid  of  her  minis- 
ter, O'Donnell,  the  only  statesman  in  Spain 
tmder  whom  constitutional  government  is 
likely  to  be  any  thing  else  than  a  pretext  for 
anarchy.  The  queen  is  not  supposed  to  dis- 
like him  particularly,  but  she  and  her  hus- 
band are  laboring  under  a  violent  fit  of  de- 
TOtional  ecstacy,  and  it  is  believed  that  they 
consider  all  their  hopes  of  salvation  to  de- 
pend on  their  succoring  the  pope  in  his 
extremity.  The  immediate  instrument  em- 
ployed in  producing  this  passion  of  supersti- 
tion is  an  impostor  whose  name  is  great  in 
Roman  Catholic  countries,  the  Nun  Patro- 
einio,  imder  whose  influence  the  Spanish 
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court  is  said  to  have  adopted  a  life  of  con- 
ventual austerity,  as  a  partial  expiation  of 
the  sins  of  Victor  Emmanuel.  A  little  com- 
pulsory self-denial  is  so  desirable  a  lesson 
for  her  Spanish  majesty  to  learn,  that  one  is 
sorry  to  K^el  that  her  vices  are  less  injurious 
to  her  subjects  than  her  efforts  to  be  virtu- 
ous. Sackcloth  and  fasting  are  innocent 
enough  in  themselves,  but,  unluckily,  they 
suggest  to  Queen  Isabella  the  perpetual  wish 
to  give  the  holy  father  some  more  effica- 
cious assistance.  Hence  a  perpetual  press- 
ure is  put  on  O'Donnell  to  declare  war 
against  Sardinia  or  despatch  troops  to  Sicily ; 
but  this  O'Donnell  positively  declines  to  do. 
It  is  understood  that  he  is  complacent  enough 
to  use  in  favor  of  the  pope  whatever  diplo- 
matic influence  the  Spanish  government  pos- 
sesses ;  and  there  is  a  general  belief  that,  if 
Pius  IX.  is  forced  to  quit  Italy,  ho  will  take 
refuge  in  Spain.  But  the  Spanish  premier 
is  neither  servile  nor  insane  enough  to  em- 
bark in  a  war  with  France,  and  perhaps  with 
England,  for  the  sake  of  keepmg  his  mis- 
tress' good  grace.  There  is  no  doubt,  there- 
fore, that  she  is  eager  to  supplant  him,  could 
she  prevail  on  any  other  statesman  to  take 
office  on  her  terms.  Hitherto,  she  is  be- 
lieved to  have  failed  in  inducing  even  the 
most  ultra-Catholic  of  Spanish  politicians  to 
accept  her  conditions ;  and,  inaeed,  besides 
the  transparent  folly  of  the  policy  she  wishes 
to  impose  on  her  ministers,  there  is  some- 
thing else  to  deter  aspirants  firom  swallowing 
the  bait  she  holds  out,  in  the  probability 
that,  if  driven  to  extremity,  O'Donnell  wiu 
fight.  Since  his  first  elevation  to  power,  he 
has  made  a  surprisingly  good  constitutional 
statesman,  displaying  considerable  tact  in 
the  management  of  assembhes  and  much 
moderation  in  the  exercise  of  power.  But 
still  it  cannot  be  forgotten  that  ne  was  orig- 
inally the  creature  of  a  military  revolution, 
and  that,  since  the  expedition  to  Morocco, 
he  has  the  whole  of  the  army  at  his  back. 
It  is  no  wonder  that  his  rivals  do  not  con- 
sider him  quite  safe  to  meddle  with ;  and, 
indeed,  miserable  as  would  be  a  breach  of 
the  civil  peace  which  Spain  has  now  enjoyed 
for  an  unusual  number  of  years,  a  resort  to 
arms  would  be  almost  justified  if  its  object 
were  to  prevent  the  queen  of  Spain  from 
placing  tne  fortunes  of  her  coimtry  at  the 
disposal  of  a  half-mad  reli^ous  adventuress, 
by  whose  side  Brother  Prmce  of  the  A^ape- 
mone  is  a  respectable  and  harmless  entnusi- 
ast. 
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It  is  now  just  a  century  since  Mesmer  \ra8 
delighting  the  wondermongers  of  Paris  with 
bis  mysterious  appHannes,  wild  theories,  and 
extraordinary  cures.  A  hundred  years  have 
apparently  done  little  either  to  diminish  the 

SubUc  appetite  for  marvels  or  to  introduce 
ahits  or  cautious  and  rational  inquiry.  So- 
ciety seems*  as  much  as  ever  to  crave  after 
the  supernatural.  The  rapid  advance  of 
physical  discovery  and  an  imposing  succes- 
sion of  scientific  triumphs  have  infected  our 
generation  with  a  credulity,  arising  less  from 
real  openness  to  conviction  than  mm  a  lazv 
desire  to  be  startled  and  amused.  Abroaa, 
we  see  a  professor  of  mystery  closeted  in 
secret  conference  with  a  great  sovereign,  and 
enlightening  the  guesses  of  imperial  .sagacity 
with  revelations  &om  the  unseen  world.  At 
home,  we  have  the  routine  of  a  London  sea- 
son diversified  by  spiritual  sicmces  and  spec- 
tral phenomena ;  while  the  Comkill  Maga- 
zine consults  the  appetites  of  its  readers  by 
a  circumstantial  account  of  tables  that  skip 
nimbly  about  the  room,  accordions  which  an 
invisible  hand  awakes  to  more  than  earthly 
harmony,  bHnds  which  pull  themselves  up 
and  down  of  their  own  free  will,  and  chairs 
which  now  hover  in  mid-air,  now  carry  the 
Bitter  to  the  very  ceiling,  and  now  gently 
waft  him  to  his  original  position. 

It  is  often  easy  in  such  matters  to  question 
the  reliability  or  good  sense  of  a  particular 
witness,  and  to  show  how  the  very  language 
in  which  the  statement  is  made  bears  the 
marks  of  a  mind  little  fitted  to  conduct  a 
troublesome  investigation,  or  to  deal  with 
delicate  matters  of  evidence.  It  is  more 
satisfactory,  however,  to  repel  the  sugges- 
tion of  supernatural  agencies  by  pointing  to 
other  regions  of  inquiry  which  were  long  the 
chosen  home  of  darkness,  mystery,  and  won- 
der, and  to  see  how  the  calm  and  diligent 
efibrts  of  competent  scientific  inquirers  have 
at  length  cleared  away  the  last  suspicion  of 
any  spuitual  interference  with  the  xmiform 
laws  of  the  physical  world.  The  extrava- 
gances of  Modern  Spiritualism  find  a  fit  an- 
swer in  the  history  of  the  science  of  which 
Mesmer  was  so  danng  a  professor,  and  to 
<  one  branch  of  which  he  nad  the  honor  of 
giving  his  name.  For  many  years  the  mat- 
ter rested  where  he  left  it  It  is  only  in 
comparatively  recent  times  that  any  real 
progress  has  been  made  towards  a  philo- 
sophical explanation  of  the  phenomena  which 
he  nroduced,  and  of  the  various  conditions 
of  tne  nervous  system  of  which  those  phe- 
nomena was  the  result.  The  reign  of  char- 
latans was  long,  and  threatened  to  be  eter- 
nal. The  nature  of  the  necessary  inquiries 
rendered  self-deception  easy,  and  afibrded 


every  opportimity  for  pretentious 
Men  were  reluctant  to  abandon  tHo  hazy  re- 
gion of  the  supernatural  where  every  tninug 
could  be  accounted  for  with  a  pleasine  fac£ 
ity,  and  to  surrender  themselves  to  t£at  us- 
ambitious  and  patient  mode  of  investigation 
which,  eliminatmg  the  element  of  the  mar* 
vellous,  seeks  to  reconcile  each  newly  asoez^ 
tained  fact  with  the  rest  of  its  discoveries, 
and  which  attributes  apparent  inconaistendes 
rather  to  the  partial  knowledge  of  the  ob- 
server than  to  any  irregularity  in  the  econ- 
omy of  nature. 

By  degrees  however,  science  won  its  way, 
and  a  long  series  of  observations  and  exper- 
iments has  now  placed  beyond  all  doubt  the 
explanations  which  physiologists  had  previ- 
ously suggested  of  the  phenomena  both  of 
natural  somnambulism  and  of  the  varioaa 
conditions  of  the  body  which  are  induced  br 
the  agency  of  animal  magnetizers,  and  whicn 
may  conveniently  be  classed  under  the  head 
of  artificial  somnambulism.    In  a  late  num* 
her  of  the  Becae  des  Deux  Mondea*  M.  Maurj 
has  given  an  extremely  interesting  account 
of  the  subject,  and  has  summed  up  the  re* 
suits  which  those  most  entitled  to  speak  with 
authority  consider  as  attained.    Both  natu- 
ral and  artificial  somnambulism  are  mere 
modifications  of  ordinary    sleep,   diffi^ng 
from  it  in  proportion  to  a  more  or  less  in- 
tense activity  of  the  nervous  system,  and 
consequently  very  often  accompanied  by  cat- 
aleptic, hysterical,  and  other  s}rmptoms  not 
usually  present  in  this  condition  of  the  sy»* 
tem.    One  of  the  earliest  and  most  rational 
investigators  of  the  whole  subject  of  animsl 
magnetism  was  Dr.  Bertrand,  to  whose  warks 
M.  Maury  makes  constant  reference.    Thirty 
years  ago  he  demcmstrated  the  absurdity  dif 
the  theory  of  a  subtle  animal-magnetic  fiuid, 
which  Mesmer  sugjg^ested  as  the  explanation 
of  the  agencies  which  he  set  in  motion.    All 
the  instances  of  particular  seizures  witli 
which  history  or  his  own  observation  su^ 
plied  him  convinced  Dr.  Bertrand  that  arti- 
ncial  somnambulism,  however  produced,  is 
but  a  species  of  ecstatic  eatalep^— a  rare 
disease,  out  one  sufficiently  weU  anown  for 
its  characteristics  to  bo  clearly  ascertained, 
and  sometimes  even  assuming  an  epidemic^ 
form.    Starting  from  this  point,  he  found  no 
longer  any  difi£;ulty  in  that  extreme  variety 
of  symptom  and  action  which  artificial  aom* 
nambulism  presents,  and  which  was  irrecoiw 
cilable  with  the  agency  of  a  uniform  sub* 
stance  such  as  an  animal-magnetic  curr^^ 
The  conditions  of  the  nervous  system  are  ao 
fieeting  and  uncertain,  and  its  movements 
so  capricious,  that  it  is  natural  there  sbouUi 
be  a  corresponding  variety  in  the  results  to 
which  it  contributes.    Some,  however,  of  the 
features  of  catalepsy  are  sufiidentiy  unifbmip 
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and  may  be  constantly  recognixad  in  artifi- 
cial somnambulism.  The  patient  becomes 
motionless  and  insensible;  the  will  ceases 
to  control  the  limbs ;  and,  in  extreme  cases, 
every  part  of  the  frame  continues  to  preserve 
the  attitude  in  which  it  has  once  been  placed. 
The  muscles  seem  to  be  alone  afiected ;  the 
rest  of  the  system  continues  in  its  normal 
state;  the  heart  beats  regularly,  and  the 
breathing  is'  undisturbed ;  the  senses  are 
dulled,  and  sometimes  this  stage  is  preceded 
by  attacks  of  delirium.  AU  tnis  ooviously 
corresponds  very  much  with  the  condition 
into  which  a  professor  of  animal  magnetism 
throws  his  patient.  In  the  same  way,  the 
insensibility  to  pain  produced  in  artificial 
somnambulism  presents  many  points  of  anal- 
ogy with  the  insensibility  proauced  both  by 
catalepsy  and  by  the  employment  of  anes- 
thetics, and,  accordingly,  offers  no  contradic- 
tion to  the  ordinary  £iws  of  physiology. 

Another  characteristio  of  artificial  som- 
nambulism, which  more  than  any  other  has 
been  employed  to  justify  its  pretences  to  the 
supernatural,  is  the  heightened  sensibility 
and  the  intellectual  excitement  which  it  often 
entails.  This  often  shows  itself  in  an  ex- 
traordinary power  of  memory,  and  a  ra^ndity 
and  case  of  speech,  quite  distinct  from  any 
faculty  ordinarily  possessed,  and  has  given 
rise  to  the  belief  m  the  divine  or  diabolic 
inspiration  of  the  person  so  afiected.  The 
same  thinj^,  however,  is  constantly  observed 
in  hysterical  diseases,  and  partially  in  the 
case  of  persons  who  are  under  the  effects  of 
ether.  In  fact,  the  imderstanding  is  so 
closely  bound  up  with  the  nervous  system 
that,  if  the  one  is  seriously  afiected,  some 
correspondingly  important  result  is  sure  to 
show  Itself  in  the  other — ^very  often  in  the 
way  of  some  suddenly  developed  power. 
Hence  it  is  that  madmen  often  astomsh  by 
their  force  of  memory,  and  sometimes  by 
their  flow  of  language.  A  text  or  prayer 
that  has  once  fallen  on  the  ear  seems  to  re- 
cur with  perfect  distinctness  to  the  mind  of 
the  most  ignorant  and  untrained  person; 
and  Coleridge  mentions  a  case  of  a  mad  ser- 
vant who  repeated  sentences  of  a  Greek 
Father  which  had  accidentally  been  read 
aloud  in  her  presence.  Precisely  the  same 
sort  of  development  of  power  seems  often  to 
result  from  somnambulism.  M.  Maury  says 
that  he  has  frequentlv  found  the  same  accu- 
racy in  the  replies  of  somnambulists  which 
he  has  observed  in  the  case  of  hvsteria,  and 
the  same  curious  propriety  of  language, 
sometimes  amounting  to  eloquence.  I^atu- 
ral  somnambulism  is  a  dream  in  action.  The 
somnambulist  is  absorbed  by  some  one  idea, 
and  external  sensations  either  find  a  sub- 
sidiary place,  or  else  fail  altogether  to  reach 
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the  mind.  The  same  thing  is  observed  in 
cases  of  catalepsy,  and  in  those  where  an- 
esthetics are  employed.  The  dream  is  a 
combination  of  ideas  from  within  and  im- 
pressions from  without— the  degree  in  which 
eith^  preponderate  differing,  of  course,  ac- 
cording to  the  accidents  of  each  particular 
case.  Another  proof  of  the  close  connection 
between  animai  magnetism  and  the  other 
recognised  affections  of  the  nervous  system 
is,  that  all  alike  freouently  commence  with 
convulsive  attacks.  Several  celebrated  prac- 
titioners have  stated  that  the  persons  whom 
they  threw  into  a  condition  of  somnambulism 
very  commonly  suffered  in  this  way,  and  the 
inhalation  of  ether  has  been  known  to  pro- 
duce effects  of  a  very  kindred  description. 
But  it  ip  from  the  observation  of  natural 
somnambulinn  that  M.  Maury  thinks  that 
the  most  satisfactory  evidence  of  this  con- 
nection will  be  obtained,  and  the  careless 
theories  of  supernatural  agency  be  most  con- 
clusively refuted.  The  pecuharities  of  this 
affection  are  most  curious.  The  somnambu- 
list sees — sometimes  appears  indifferent  to 
light.  The  famous  Castelli  used  in  his  sleep 
to  translate  from  Italian  into  French,  ana 
for  this  purpose  to  look  out  words  in  the 
dictionary.  Having  accidentally  once  ex- 
tinguished his  candle,  he  had  to  grope  his 
way  to  find  the  means  of  re-lighting  it ;  and 
it  has  been  observed  that,  where  somnambu- 
lists dispense  with  light,  it  is  generallv  where 
they  have  been  previouslv  accustomed  to  the 
locality,  and  so,  from  tne  mind  being  in- 
tensely fixed  upon  it,  may  recall  its  outline 
with  accuracy,  or  where  an  exquisitely-  keen 
sense  of  toucn  might  lead  them  to  avoid  any 
obstacles  that  presented  themselves  to^tbeir 
progress.  The  concentration  of  thought 
upon  a  particular  idea  seems  a  leading  mt' 
ture  of  both  natural  and  artificial  somnam- 
bulism. The  magnetized  somnambulist  is 
lost  to  every  thing  but  the  person  operating 
upon  him  and  the  ideas  which  he  sug^gests, 
just  as  the  ordinary  sleep-walker  is  lost  to 
every  thing  but  the  idea  which  happens  to 
be  supreme  in  his  thoughts. 

This  theory  of  course  involves  the  aban- 
donment of  many  of  the  extravagant  and  fan- 
tastic notions  with  which  the  whole  subject 
was  formerly  encumbered.  It  is  no  longer 
necessary  to  believe  that  somnambulists  see 
out  of  the  backs  of  their  heads,  or  from  the 
pits  of  their  stomachs,  or  from  their  finger's 
ends.  Neither  are  they  gifted  with  the  fac- 
ulty of  prevision,  nor  are  they  privileged  to 
know  every  thing  which  is  going  on  inside 
their  own  persons,  nor  the  hour  at  which 
their  illness  will  reach  its  climax,  nor  the 
remedy  which  is  destined  for  its  cure.  All 
these  are  mere  exaggerations  of  powers  which 
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a  heigbtened  nervous  sensibility  may  un- 
doubtedly in  a  certain  degree  confer.  Mad 
people,  epileptic  andbysterical  patients,  often 
make  very  good  guesses  as  to  tbe  time  when 
their  attacks  will  take  place,  and  ordinary 
sleep  furnishes  a  most  curious  instance  of  the 
mind  in  certain  states  unconsciously  possess- 
ing an  extremely  accurate  perception  of  time. 
Lastly,  there  is  nothing  extraordinary  in  a 
person  feeling  at  times  more  than  usually 
conscious  of  organic  modifications  taking 
place  in  the  system,  for  this  is  common  to 
various  other  conditions  of  the  body  besides 
somnambulism. 

Having  thus  placed  the  matter  on  a  ra- 
tional footing,  M.  Maury  goes  on  to  show 
how  the  processes  which  the  professors  of  an- 
imal magnetism  employ  may  very  naturally 
be  expected  to  produce  the  results  which  we 
know  they  do.  Often,  indeed,  the  imagina- 
tion is  of  itself  sufficient  to  accomplish  the 
desired  end.*  The  celebrated  Abb^  Faria 
used  merely  to  place  his  patiejits  in  an  arm- 
chair, look  fixedlv  at  them,  and  exclaim, 
**  Dormez ! "  and  oy  this  simple  means  he 
commonly  succeeded  in  sending  them  to 
sleep.  But  freouently,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  result  of  somnolency  is  to  be  attrib- 
uted to  material  agency  without  any  inter- 
vention of  the  imagination.  The  well-known 
experiment  of  drawing  a  white  line  from  the 
beak  of  a  cock,  and  so  leaving  it  unconscious 
and  immovable,  is  a  sufficient  proof  of  some 
actual  effect  produced  upon  the  brain  by  the 
eyes  being  thus  brought  to  bear  upon  a  focus ; 
and  fifteen  years  ago  an  English  physician 
discovered  that,  by  holdine  a  bri|gnt  object 
before  a  patient's  eyes,  and  obliging  him  to 
fix  his  attention  exclusively  on  that,  a  state 
of  magnetic  somnambulancy  might  be  ob- 
tained, beginning  first  with  an  extraordinary 
excitement  of  tne  facylties,  and  gradually 
verging  into  entire  insensibility.  This  con- 
trivance seems  to  be  of  great  antiquity.  In 
the  sixteenth  century,  the  monks  of  Mount 
Athos  would  seem  to  have  known  it,  when, 
by  fixing  the  sight  on  a  single  object,  and 
concentrating  the  attention,  mey  found  that 
a  divine  spectacle  was  revealed  to  them ;  and 
the  phenomenon  is  entirely  explicable  by  the 
action  on  the  brain  of  the  flow  of  blood  pro- 
duced by  the  steady  contemplation  of  an  ob- 
ject which  arrests  attention,  and  impresses 
Itself  on  the  retina  of  the  eye.  Precisely 
similar  effects  are  found  in  tnose  instances 
of  hysteria  which  take  their  rise  from  a  dis- 
ordered condition  of  the  circulation.  In- 
stances occur  in  which  epilepsy  has  been  in- 
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duced  by  violent  efforts  of  attention,  and  in 
the  case  of  a  girl,  even  hy  merely  fixing  the 
eyes  upon  the  sun.  This  fact  once  recog- 
nized, all  the  performances  of  animal*mag- 
netizers,  electro-biologists,  and  the  rett  of 
the  tribe,  are  quite  divested  of  their  mystery. 
In  some  instances,  the  end  is  gained  oy  the 
mere  contemplation  of  the  practitioner.  In 
others,  the  eyes  are  fixed  upon  the  little 
metal  plate.  Invariably  there  is  the  distinct 
and  continued  effort  of  attention.  After  all, 
the  process  professes  to  succeed  only  on  a 
few,  and  those  favored  few  are  of  courae  per* 
sons  constitutionally  inclined  to  nerrous  af- 
fections. Still  the  result  is  no  mere  illusion, 
but  something  real  and  tangible.  To  this 
must  be  added  the  enormously  powerful 
agency  of  imitation,  by  which  every  condition 
of  the  nerves  is  inclined  to  propagate  itself 
and  which  even  in  the  case  of  natural  som- 
nambulism is  shown  by  well-authenticated 
stories  to  be  extremely  efficacious.  One  in- 
stance is  recorded  in  which  a  student  who 
had  been  attending  lectures  on  the  subject 
of  somnambulism  became  a  somnambulist 
himself,  and  shortly  afterwards  infected  tbe 
servant  who  was  in  charge  of  him  with  the 
same  irregularity.  An  £ngUsh  writer  on 
this  subject  mentions  a  fioimily  with  an  hered- 
itary disposition  to  somnambulism.  Tbe  va- 
rious members  used  to  roam  about  the  house 
during  the  night-time,  and,  not  being  favored 
with  an  exceptional  clairvoyance,  were  con^ 
stantly  coming  into  personal  collisions  of  the 
most  comically  annoying  description. 

In  conclusion,  M.  Maury  enters  a  protest 
asainst  that  fidse  and  irrational  sentiment 
which  would  reeard  conditions  of  the  bodj^ 
such  as  that  of  somnambulism,  with  a  re- 
spectful and  almost  superstitious  considera- 
tion.   So  far  from  rising  above  himself  at 
such  moments,  man  sinks  below  the  essen- 
tial dignity  o^  his  nature.    Reason  is  half 
eclipsed;  the  will  is  extinct;  the  sense  of# 
identity  is  lost.    The  benefits  to  be  derired 
from  somnambulism  are  of  another  kind.     It 
throws  a  curious  light  upon  the  connection 
between  our  physical  organization  and  onr 
intellectual  existence,  and  proves  very  forci- 
bly the  effects  of  a  disordered  frame  upon  the 
imagination.    In  its  artificial  form  it  maj 
soome  excitement  and  alleviate  pain.     Sci- 
ence must  take  it  for  what  it  is  worth,  and 
especially  guard  it  from  the  ignorance  which 
would  invest  it  with  the  mystery  of  tbe  sn- 
pematural,  and  from  the  quackery  i  ~ 
IS  eager  to  employ  it  as  a  means  of  gain. 
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Among  the  passengers  by  the  Adriatic  is 
Lady  Jane  Franklin,  a  woman  whose  name 
has  for  years  been  linked  with  all  that  is 
noble,  heroic,  and  Christian ;  and  it  seems 
not  inappropriate  that  we  should  briefly 
sketch  the  events  that  have  brought  her  so 
prominently  before  the  public. 

Lady  Jane'was  the  daughter  of  John  Grif- 
fin, Esq.,  F.S.A.,  and  became  the  second 
wife  of  Sir  John  Franklin  on  the  8th  of 
March,  1828,  in  the  twenty-eighth  year  of 
her  age.  In  1836  she  accompanied  her  hus- 
band to  Tasmania,  or  Van  Dieman's  Land, 
over  which  he  had  been  appointed  governor, 
and  returned  with  him  to  England  in  1843. 
The  people  of  Tasmania  have  ever  held  in 
grateful  memory  the  kind  deeds  of  Sir  John 
and  his  wife,  and  long  after  their  departure 
they  sent  to  Lady  Franklin  the  sum  of 
£1,700,  to  assist  in  defraying  the  expenses 
of  the  search  for  her  absent  husband. 

On  the  19th  day  of  May,  1845,  Sir  John 
set  out  from  England  in  search  of  a  north- 
west passage,  expecting  to  return  in  a  couple 
of  years  at  the  nirthest  Toward  the  close 
of  1847  alarm  began  to  be  felt  for  the  safety 
of  the  ijarty,  and  early  in  the  following  year 
three  cufierent  expeditions  were  despatched 
by  the  British  government  in  search  of  the 
missing  navigators. 

The  failure  of  these  to  find  any  traces  of 
Franklin's  party  induced  the  government,  in 
1849,  to  ofier  a  reward  of  £20,000  to  any 
private  exploring  party,  of  any  countr}', 
which  should  succeed  in  aiding  the  lost  navi- 

Eitors.  At  this  time  began  the  efforts  of 
ady  Franklin,  which  have  won  for  her  the 
admiration  of  the  world.  From  her  own 
private  purse  she  caused  to  be  transported 
to  Cape  Hay,  on  the  southern  side  oi  Lan- 
caster Bay,  a  cargo  of  coals  and  provisions, 
be  at  the  service  of  any  who  snould  ven- 
c  upon  the  search  for  her  husband. 
In  the  year  1850  no  less  than  eight  expe- 
ditions were  fitted  out,  which  may  be  briefly 
enumerated  as  follows:  That  of  Dr.  Kae; 
the  Bchring*s  Strait  expedition,  consisting 
of  the  Enterprise,  Capt.  Collinson,  and  the 
Investigator,  Commander  McClure ;  the  gov- 
ernment Baffin's  Bay  expedition,  consisting 
of  the  ships  Resolute,  Captain  Austin,  and 
the  Assistance,  Captain  Ommaney,  together 
with  the  screw  propellers  Pioneer  and  In- 
trepid, in  charae  of  Captain  Shetrard  Os- 
borne; the  scnooner  Felix,  with  a  smdl 
tender,  the  Mary,  put  forward  by  public  sub- 
tcription^  and  commanded  by  Sir  John  Ross; 
the  Lady  Franklin,  fitted  out  by  Lady  Frank- 
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lin,  and  commanded  by  Captain  Penny ;  the 
schboner  Prince  Albert,  two-thirds  of  the 
cost  of  which  was  defrayed  by  Lady  Franklin ; 
the  American  expedition,  consisting  of  the 
Advance  and  Rescue,  under  command  of 
Lieutenant  De  Haven ;  and  lastly,  the  North 
Star,  a  transport  ship,  containing  stores  for 
the  expedition  of  Sir  James  Ross. 

None  of  these  were  successful,  and  both 
the  British  and  American  nations  were  in- 
clined to  relinquish  all  frirther  efforts  to  de- 
termine the  fate  of  Franklin  and  his  party, 
who  had  now  been  absent  over  six  years. 
But  not  so  with  Lady  Franklin.  The  re- 
port brought  back  by  Sir  John  Ross,  that 
the  Franklin  party  had  been  murdered  by 
the  Esquimaux  in  Wostenholm  Sound,  in- 
duced this  devoted  wife  to  send,  in  the 
summer  of  1852,  the  screw  steamer  Isabel, 
Commander  Inglcfield,  to  make  a  thorough 
examination  of  the  Sound.  Three  monms 
previous,  however.  Sir  Edward  Belcher  was 
sent  out  by  the  government  in  command  of 
five  vessels,  the  Assistance,  Resolute,  North 
Star,  Pioneer,  and  Intrepid.  In  the  spring 
of  the  year  following,  the  celebrated  Kane 
expedition  sailed  from  New  York,  and  at 
nearlv  the  same  time  Lady  Franklin  de- 
spatched the  steamer  Isabel  and  the  ship 
Rattlesnake,  while  the  Lady  Franklin  and 
Phoenix  were  sent  to  Barrow's  straits,  to  aid 
Sir  Edward  Belcher. 

Excepting  the  valuable  scientific  discov- 
eries made  by  these  several  expeditions, 
particularly  by  that  of  Dr.  Kane,  little  prog- 
ress was  made  in  ascertaining  the  fate  of  the 
Franklin  party,  and  the  hopes  of  the  most 
sanguine  were  given  up.  Still  the  wife  of  the 
explorer,  with  that  womanly  feeling  which 
knows  no  such  word  as  despair,  determined 
to  make  one  final  effort  to  settle  the  ques- 
tion. Cheerfully  emptying  her  purse — ^now 
very  low,  because  of  tiie  repeated  drains 
upon  it ;  and  persuading  her  friends  to  aid 
her,  she  fitted  out  the  litue  steamer  Fox,  and 
in  1857  Captain^  McClintock,  vrith  twenty- 
eight  stalwart  British  seamen,  bade  farewell 
to  England  until  the^  should  ascertain,  if  pos- 
sible, the  fate  of  Sir  John  Franklin.  The 
search  proved  a  successful  one.  On  the 
north-west  coast  of  King  William's  Island  a 
simple  piece  of  board  was  found,  telling  a  tale 
which  none  had  heard  before^  that  the  ships 
Erebus  and  Terror  had  been  abandoned  on 
the  22d  of  April,  1848,  and-— saddest  of  all 
— that  the  leader  of  the  party  had  died  on 
the*  11th  of  J\me,  1847,  the  very  year  that 
he  expected  to  return  home.  The  newt 
reached  England  in  September  last. 

Thua  were  the  efforts  of  Lady  Franklin 
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rewarded,  tbcmgb  the  bopes  which  had  sus- 
tained her  for  twelve  long  years  were  crushed. 
Since  the  arrival  of  Captain  McClintock,  this 
estimable  lady  has  lived  veiy  quietly,  shun- 
ning society  rather  than  courting  it,  and  af- 
fording in  her  retirement  a  noble  example 


of  an  earnest,  faithful,  Christian^ 
Accompanied  by  a  niece,  she  now  visits 
country,  to  become  the  guest  of  Mr.  Hemy 
Grinnell,  and  to  admowledge  in  penon  ! 
sense  of  his  humane  andgenerous  efforts 
her  cause. — New  York  Wodd. 


in 


Genealogy  of  the  Prince  of  Wales. — 
"Who  is  Albcrt-Edward,  Prince  of  Wales  1  He 
is  the  eldest  son  of 

Queen  Victoria  of  England,  who  is  the  niece  of 

the 

Kings  William  IV  and  George  IV,  and  daugh- 
ter of 

Prince  Edward  Duke  of  Kent,  fourth  son  of 

George  III,  who  was  son  of 

Frederic  Prince  of  Wales,  the  son  of 

George  II,  who  was  son  of 

George  I,  who  was  son  of 

Sophia,  Electress  of  Hanover,  daughter  of  Elii- 

obetli.  Queen  of  Bohemia, 
who  wos  the  daughter  of 

James  I,  who  was  the  son  of 

Marv,  Queen  of  Scots,  who  was  daughter  of 

James  HI,  of  Scotland,  who  was  son  of 

Margaret,  who  was  daughter  of 

Henry  VU,  and  Elizabeth,  which  Princess  was 

the  undoubted  Heiress  to 
the  throne  of  England,  and 
the  representative  of  the 
Bed  Rose,  being  the  daugh- 
ter of 

Edward  IV,  who  was  the  son  of 

Bichard  Plantagenet,  Duke  of  York,  who  was 

the  son  of 

Anne  Mortimer,  who  was  the  daughter  of 

Boger,  Earl  of  March,  who  was  the  son  of 

Philippa,  who  was  the  daughter  of 

Lionel,  f)uke  of  Clarence,  who  was  the  son  of 

Edward  III,  who  was  the  son  of 

Edward  II,  who  was  the  son  of 

Edward  I,  who  was  the  son  of 

Henry  III,  who  was  the  son  of 

King' John,  who  was  the  son  of 

Henry  II,  who  was  the  son  of 

Empress  Maude,  who  was  the  daughter  of 

Henry  I,  who  was  tlie  son  of 

WILLIAM  THE  CONQUEROR. 

Henry  I  married  Mathilda,  daughter  of 

Margaret,  Queen  of  Malcolm  of  Scotland,  who 

was  the  daughter  of 

Edward  (the  ostracised),  who  was  son  of 

Edmund  II,  who  was  brother  of 

Edward  III,  the  Confessor,  the  only  Prince  at 

that  time  in  England  who 
could  pretend  any  right  to 
the  Crown.  Edward  the 
Confessor  was  son  of     . 

Ethelrcd  H,  who  was  son  of 

Edgar,  who  was  son  of 

Edmund  I,  who  was  son  of 

Edward,  called  the  Elder,  who  was  son  of 

Alfred  the  Great. 


Two  swallows,  in  looking  about  form  pUoB  lo 
build  their  nest,  discovered  a  cosy  little  nook  ii 
the  rear  part  of  the  cabin  of  the  steamer  TuU| 
America,  which  was  lying  moored  to  the  ddhaC 
at  the  comer  of  K  Street,  and  forthwith  eoo^ 
menced  their  labors ;  the  female  flying  to  andftiv 
carrying  straws  ond  sticks  and  featmrSy  an^  4s 
mole  bird,  standing  like  a  master-workman,  vfm^ 
seeing  the  job,  and  lending  his  aid  in  placti 


completing  their  tiny  homestead.  Ttie  fint  ^m 
saw  the  foundation  of  their  home  well  laid,  mm 
the  happy  birds  rested  from  their  labors  thatniriii^ 
and  finished  it,  perhaps,  in  their  dreams.  ¥&• 
next  morning,  bright  and  early,  they  wei^  agirih 
at  work  as  busy  as  nailers ;  but,  alas !  the  hour  tfT 
seven  came,  the  steamer  whistle  sounded,  tm^ 
away  went  the  stumer,  nest  and  all,  em  romtt  At 
Marysville.  The  frightened  birds  chirpad, 
tered,  and  flew  back  and  forth,  but  tne 
never  heeded  their  cry.  Om  went  the  ~ 
away  went  their  new-made  homo.  It  n 
case  of  squatterism,  but  they  were  sensible  todi^ 
and  knew  they  would  be  "  plucked  "  iftfa^Mt 
to  law,  so  they  onietly  submitted  to  th^taft 
fate,  and,  after  following  the  steamer  as  fiu-Mtfei 
Sacramento  bridge,  they  returned  to  the  old 
That  was  a  sad  day  for  the  little  conple,  i 
•what  thoughts  crowded  on  their  littlo  beam 
only  knows  who  "  holds  the  sparrows  np.** 

The  next  day  came,  and  with  is  they  mv 
steamer  come  back  to  the  landing,  and  the 
they  had  partly  built  still  undisiorbad*  WUh 
merry  chirpings  of  delight  thev  began  agUB  their 
task,  only  to  bo  again  anguished  on  the  mocrov 
by  the  departure  of  the  steamer,  and  gUiddcttc4 
on  the  succeeding  day  by  its  return.  *Ite»l| 
has  continued  with  them  for  nearly 


and  the  nest  is  not  yet  completed.    They\iip 
kept  in  a  constant  flutter  of  hope  and  fe*r,MH 
labor  and  loss ;  but  they  do  not  despf^r^  Mr 
have  they  sought  another  and  more  aecare  jfittm 
for  their  domicile.   Bu^  strange  to  say,  tbcgrMIt 
actually  learned  to  recognize  tlie  stQamer» 
watch  for  her  coming,  and  meet  her  «( 
bridge  above  the  city,  to  welcome  her 
her  old  moorings.    How  it  will  be  when  th0 
is  finished  and  the  eggs  are  lain,  and  th* 
comes  for  the  regular  trips — ^whether  the  ~ 
will  cling  to  the  homestead  and  take  the      ^  ^ 
to  Marys ville,  and  the  father  accompaBvUMV 
travelling  backward  and  forward  as  deexMMii^ 
—or  whether  theirs  will  be  "  broken  up"  l^ir tt» 
**  irrepressible  "  divorce  and  desertion,  a*^ 
dreds  of  other  families  have  been  in  ^-^**^ 
we  shall  wait  to  see.    The  above  is  a 
Those  who  can't  swallow  it,  may  "  matda  Jfe 
take  it." — SacraTnento  Bee. 
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Six  Dollon  a  Tear 


Removal  of  the  0£Eloe  of  the  Living  Age* 


The  Office  from  which  this  work  has  so  long  been  published  being 
aboQt  to  be  torn  down,  we  have  removed  to  No.  30  Bromfield  Streeti 
up  stairs. 

THE   LUCK   OP   LADYSMEDE  :    a  Story  of  the  Time  of  Richard  the 
LioQ-Hearted.     Reprinted  from  Blackwood's  Magazine. 

Thia  is  the  best  storj  that  has  appeared  in  Black  wocxl's  Magazine  since  **  Sceaea  of 
Clerical  Life."  Some  of  the  scenes  remind  us  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  his  best  da^  Mo» 
M  centS)  on  receipt  of  which  a  copy  will  be  sent  to  any  part  of  the  United  States, 
free.    Published  at  the  office  of  LittelPs  Living  Age,  by  Littell,  Sok  &  Co. 


C^  Ten  or  T^relT-e-oent  Postage   Btampa  are  of  no  Tmlne  to  m», 
•ent  or  Tlur««-cent  stamps  tor  snms  nnder  One  I>oUar* 


UTe  reeeiiro 


BmOAfTSTIC  TIliBSy  ton  Floora  of  Chaxolica  and 
FnbUo  Buildings,  and  for  Vsetlbales,  Halls,  Conflerra- 
lories,  DinJng-Booms,  and  Hearths  In  DwelUsflS. 
These  IHes  are  of  an  almost  infinite  varistjr  of  patterns, 
and  very  hard  and  strong,  and  are  in  nse  in  the  best 
booses  In  all  pans  of  the  coontrj. 


ALSO,    OARSKIHK      CHUHnCY-TOPft, 

sailed  to  ereiy  style  of  arohlteotare,  and  reooounended 
la  Downlng's  work  at  ooontiy  houses  and  by  architeots 
gsnentty.  For  sale  bj  MlTif.KR  It  C0ATE8, 


BOUND  COPIES 

Of  the  Ninth  Yolnme  of  the 
Third  Series  are  now  readjr^  fbr  aaki 
or  in  exchange  for  the  anmbeiv  of 
subajriberB. 


The  followiog  Stories  reprinted  from  the  Lif  iiig  Age^ 

Will  be  sent,  postage  free,  to  any  part  of  the  country,  on  receipt  of  the  pioe  : 

THE  EXPERIENCES  OP  RICHARD  TAYLOR.    25  oenta. 

STORY  OF  A  FAMILY.    25  cents, 

FARDOROUGHA  THE  MISER.    25  cents. 

THE  MODERN  VASSAL.    25  centa. 

MARSTEN  OF  DUNORAN.    25  cents. 

FEATS  OF  THE  FIORD.    25  cents. 

THE  INTERPRETER.    50  cents. 

MARY  POWELL.    13  cents. 

DEBORAH'S  DIARY.    18  cento. 
Also,        NOTES  OF  A  NATURALIST.     50  cents. 

FALL   AND   WINTER  CLOTHING. 

3SrE"W    STYLES. 

We  are  now  prepared  to  exhibit  our  itook  of  

Mmrs  Ajn>  boys*  bbady  madb  tjlll  and  wibtbb  oiiOTHnro. 

Whieh,  for  elegance  of  etyte,  Variety  end  exceUenee  of  labric.  and  faithftilnets  of  maniifoetizi«2  baa  not 
tnrpaseed  bj  anr  stoek  heretofore  oilbred  in  this  market.    Dealers  are  respectfully  invited  to  cut  and 
onr  itoek,  with  the  aasuranoe  that  thev  will  find  the  rlfrht  article,  upon  the  beal  terme. 
AkOf  an  extensive  aaeortment  of  Gentlemen's 

FURNISHINQ    GOODS,    &0., 
Ooapilatog  every  article  neoe«ary  for  a  complete  outfit. 

GEO.  W.  SIMMONS,  PIPER  &  CO., 


82  &  84  NOBTH  STBEET,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


NOTICES  OP  LITTELL'S  LIVING  AGE. 


Wa  hATt  just  fecnrely  deposited  mpoo  the 
fheWef  of  our  library  a  complete  let  of  Lit- 
till'*  L1TI110  Aqm.  Here  they  ttand,  tier 
aboTO  tier,  fiztj-two  portlj  ocuvof ,  aeatlj  and 
fTmiiietricaUy  boiind,  and  oiled  with  tuch  mat- 
terf 'jaa  cannot  elsewhere  be  found  within  the  tame 
compass »  and  so  easj  of  access  and  of  reference. 
The  periodical  literature  of  Great  Bntain  for  the 
last  sixteen  years  is  reprodaced  in  this  library, 
with  snch  general  discrimination  of  jndfrment, 
inch  good  taste  in  selecuon  and  arrangement, 
fmch  rariety  of  topic  and  of  treatment,  that  as 
yon  open  Tolnme  after  Tolnme  and  trace  their 
weekly  contenu,  yon  ttnroU  a  conseontiTe  pano- 
ramt  of  the  Liring  Aee  of  politics,  literatnre, 
philosophy,  science,  and  art  It  is  a  well-stored 
magazine  of  information  and  opinions.  di«wn 
from  the  best  sonrces,  and  always  at  command. 

If.  for  example,  yon  woold  recall  the  politioal 
phases  of  Europe  in  1848-$,  yon  find  them  all 

g holographed  rirom  week  to  week  mpon  these 
uthfoljMgea ;  and  not  only  so,  yom  learn  also 
what  Tht  Edirdmrgh^  Th€  Westmintter,  The  E*- 
cimn«r,  7^  QmarUrly^  and  a  molutnde  of  lesser 
periodicals,  prononnced  upon  passing  oTonu 
which  are  now  matters  of  history.  With  the 
matonty  of  experience  yon  go  back  and  review 
these  events  aa  they  actually  appeared  to  near 
obserrers  at  the  time ;  thns  correcting  their  judg- 
menu,  or  forttQring  your  own  by  renved  impres- 
lions. 

But  it  is  not  merely  or  even  mainly  In  polit- 
ical affairs  that  Ton  find  these  Tolumes  Talnable 
chroniclers  of  the  times.  Questions  in  philoso- 
phy, literature,  art,  discussions  on  critical  er 
Iheolocical  points  —  as,  for  example,  "  Demoni- 
Acal  rossessions,"  the  '*Text  of  the  Septua- 
gint,"  the  "  Mosaic  NarratiTe  of  the  Greauon  " 
are  here  embodied  as  an  index  of  the  thought 
and  spirit  of  the  times ;  while  stories  and  poems 
reflect  the  preraiUng  tone  of  fcW/stWsCirs«,  and  af- 
ford diTersion  and  entertainment  in  lighter  hours. 
Nor  is  it  simply  or  mainly  for  rrfermet  that  these 
▼olumes,  now  grown  to  a  librair,  are  to  be  prised. 
.They  are  educators.  Tbey  abound  in  earnest, 
•tron^,  inrigorating  thonght.  Tbey  stimulate 
the  mind  of  the  reader  by  bringing  it  into  con- 
tact with  the  minds  of  the  most  Ti^rons  writMV 
In  the  periodical  literatnre  of  the  times.  No  one 
can  read,  from  week  to  week,  the  selections 
brought  before  him  in  7%<  Living  Agt,  without 
becoming  conscious  of  a  quickemng  of  his  own 
foculues,  and  an  enlargement  of  his  mental  ho 
riaon.  Few  prirate  libraries,  of  course,  can  no-* 
secure  the  back  Tolumes,  sets  of  which  are  lim- 
ited  and  costly.  But  public  libraries  in  towns 
and  Tillages  ought  if  possible  to  be  furnished 
with  such  a  treasury  of  good  reading,  and  inds- 
▼iduals  mav  begin  as  subscribers  tor  the  new 
aeries,  and  oius  keep  pace  in  foture  with  the  age 
fm  which  they  live.  —  ItuUptndenL 


We  have  taken  this  work  from  the  beginning, 
that  is,  from  April*  1844,  and  we  hare  read  tt 


pretty  constantly.  .It  ftunishes  a  busy  man  with 
about  as  much  ught  .reading  as  he  wanu.  We 
are  happy  to  bear  ou.r  unaoaiified  testimony  to 
the  taste  and  jndgmei  it  witd  which  these  editions 
have  been  made,  and  to  the  general  itxceuence 
of  the  work.  It  is  n  ow  comprised  U  fifty -six 
bound  Tolumes,  which  may  be  had  at  t.ie  reanon* 
able  price  of  two  doll  are  a  Tolnme.  Such  a  pur- 
chase would  proTO  a  good  inrestment  for  any 
head  of  a  family.  The  Tolumes  form  a  little 
library  in  themseWei^.  There  is  a  greia  ranety 
in  them,  and  they  for  nish  an  iuTaluable  resouroa 
for  rainy  days  or  the  languid  hours  of  sickness, 
when  we  cannot  rear!  steadily  and  continuously. 
There  is  not  a  page  in  the  whole  series  which  a 
father  need  hesiuie  to  put  into  the  hands  of  his 
children.  —  G»  S*  IJUlard  in  Botton  Courier, 


Thb  LiTwa  Aoa.^How  appropriate  this 
title  for  a  periodic »!  whose  pages  tpre  the  meas- 
ure of  the  life-mil  id  of  the  a^e  in  which  we  Uto, 
itt  thoughts,  its  dt^eds,  its  scientific  and  literary 
progress,  its  hopes  and  its  imaginings !  We  can- 
not speak  of  its  rcijurenation,  for  when  was  It 
old  t  It  maintains  all  its  original  rigor  and  Ta* 
riery,  and  fomishes  food  for  all  tastes  and  appe- 
tencies, as  well  as  powers  of  mental  digestion. 
Apropos  of  this  ^i^ratire  comparison  of  ours, 
the  last  number  (7S7)  opens  with  an  excellent 
article  from  Bla^kwood't  Magaxine,  on  |"  Food 
and  Drink."  T  his  is  followed  by  an  amusing 
story  of  a  new  phase  of  school-Ufe,  under  the 
title  of  '*  Quee*a  Stork,"  to  which  succeeds  aa 
article  on  "  Oiristianity  and  Hinduism,"  most 
apposite  to  th's  present  time  and  the  crarings  of 
all  doTOot  Christians  for  the  con?ertion  of  the 
hundred  a^ad  eighty  millions  of  the  people  of 
Hindostaa.  The  number  terminates  —  and  we 
mention  it  to  show  the  Tariety  in  its  pages  — 
with  '*  CuriosiUes  of  Natural  History/'  The 
lorers  of  }&ction  will  find  their  tastv  gratified  In 
snch  stories  ar*<  Eddies  Bound  the  Rectory,"  in 
No.  723,  and  "  Ashbnm  Bectory,"  in  No.  7i4. 
—  Colowaaiitn  Herald. 


One  of  the  Tory  best  publications  in  this  coun- 
try Is  the  Living  Age.  it  has  stood  the  test  of 
time,  and  while  numberless  magazines  and  re« 
Tiews  liaTS  sprung  up  and  died,  this  'periodical 
has  li^-ed  on,  growing  lustier  with  age.  The 
cholcefft  articles  firom  the  foreign  reriews  and 
ma(^astnes  may  be  found  in  itt  pagA;  in  fact, 
it  gives  us  the  rer^  cream  of  English  literature, 
wiole  at  the  same  bme  it  derotes  a  lazge  space  to 
American  literature,  science,  art,  ana  progress 
The  matter  always  to  be  found  in  itt  ample  pages 
Is  of  a  character  that  will  bear  perusal  again  and 
aga'in.  It  is  of  permanent  Tafue  and  mterest ; 
and  we  do  not  know  of  any  work  that  would 
forju  a  finer  library  than  the  eixtg  Tolumes  whidi 
we  believe  hare  beisn  issued  since  itt  commenoe- 
ment  Mb.  Littbll,  the  founder  of  the  work, 
vtill  presides  over  itt  selections  and  arrangement 
—  a  Tetoraa  hi  the  senrice.  —  C%rsiMe(s,  As^tsco, 
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From  the  Independent.  A  "  Star  paper  "  by  the 
Kev.  Henry  Ward  fieecber. 

LITTELL'S  LIVING  AGE. 

Since  the  days  of  The  OentlematCs  Magor 
tsine,  ond  the  pet  Spectators,  Ramblers,  Idlers 
and  Adrenturers,  \rhat  an  adrance  has  been 
made !  There  are  more  books  than  «Ter 
before,  and  as  good  ones ;  the  quarterlies  are 
but  books  jointly  composed  by  sereral  co-op- 
ernting;  authors,  and  contain  papers,  oAen, 
which  re))re8ent  the  ripe  results  of  a  whole 
lifetime's  experience  or  reflection  in  every  de- 
partment of  learning.  The  monthlies,  if  less 
stately,  arc  hardly  less  able ;  and  all  this  is 
without  prejudice  to  the  weekly  and  daily 
newspapers,  which  command  some  of  the 
best  thinkers  and  writers  in  England  and 
America. 

It  was  a  happy  thought,  to  select  firom  this 
wide  range  of  matter  the  best  articles  in  erery 
department,  and  by  bringing  them  together 
in  a  new  work,  to  give  to  the  people  at  a  very 
moderate  sum,  the  cream  of  a  hundred  differ- 
ent inaccessible  and  expensive  magazines  and 
papers.  But  this  Mr.  Littell  has  done,  and 
done  so  well  as  to  have  deserved  and  earned 
for  himself  the  thanks  and  esteem  of  all 
grateful  readers.  Our  readers  have  doubtless 
seen  the  stereoscopic  boxes  which  contain 
from  twenty-fire  to  a  hundred  plates,  which, 
revolving,  come  up  in  succession  before  the 
eye  and  present  living  pictures  from  ever}* 
part  of  the  world.  This  is  just  what  Mr. 
Littell  does  for  us  in  literary  matters.  Jlis 
Living  Age  is  a  stereoscopic  series  of  the 
learned  and  literary  doings  of  the  world. 
It  comes  every  week  with  a  new  set  of  pic- 
tures, reflecting  every  side  of  the  writing 
world,  scientific,  philosophical,  historic,  didac- 
tic, critical,  statistical,  poetic ;  narrative,  bi- 
ography, stories — in  short,  every  thing  except 
stupid  goodness  and  smart  immorality. 

Out  of  so  wide  a  field  to  select  with  taste 
and  good  judgment,  requires  a  talent,  in  its 
way,  quite  as  rare  as  that  which  produces  a 
brilliant  article.  Every  plodder  cannot  select 
wisely.  It  demands  great  industry,  multifa- 
rious reading,  a  nicety  of  taste  and  tact,  which 
are  none  the  less  praiseworthy  because  so  few 
think  to  praise  them.  Readers  art  an  un- 
grateful set.  They  seldom  think  of  their  ob- 
ligations to  those  who  prepare  for  them  the 
endless  treasure  of  the  printed  page.  They 
seem  to  think  that  an  author  or  compiler 
should  be  grateful  and  satisfied  if  they  only 


buy  and  admire.    But  there  is  for  nobler 
natures  a  payment  in  coin  less  gross  but  mor« 
precious.    If  we  were  to  express  the  senae  of 
love  and  gratitude  which  we  feel  to  the  ou- 
thors  that  have  companied  with  us,  first  as 
teachers,  and  since  as  reverend  companioim, 
we  should  scarcely  find  words  or  space  for  the 
fulness  of  the  offering  !    We  love  to  cherish 
a  sense  of  unpayable  obligation    to  greal 
hearts.    And  there  is  no  man  who  performs 
the  humblest  service  in  the  realm  of  learning 
and  literature,  who  ha&  not  a  right  to  th« 
honors  and  gratitude  of  benefactor. 

Mr.  Littell  is  not  pursuing  a  new  or  recent 
thing.  As  long  ago  as  1836  we  became  sub- 
scribers to  the  Mtiseum^  a  worii  similar  to 
The  Living  Age,  published  monthly  at  Phil- 
adelphia. This  was  the  ()eginning  of  a  ae^ 
ond  series.  We  know  not  when  the  first  one 
began.  What  a  period  between  1836  and 
1859!  And  what  a  treasure  is  a  conaeeutivo 
series  of  volumes  made  up  of  the  beat  matter 
which  has  a])peared  in  that  long  period  of 
more  than  twenty  years  I 

Of  Tlie  Living  Age  we  have  a  complete  set 
upon  our  shelves,  and  we  find  it  unfrersslly 
popular  and  useful  For  invalids,  on  whose 
hands  time  hangs  heavily,  and  whose  capri- 
cious taste  every  day  needs  some  new  re- 
source, these  bound  volumes  must  be  invalu- 
able. For  those  who  resort  to  the  country  in 
summer,  and  wish  an  abundance  of  catscelr 
laneous  reading ;  for  long  voyages :  for  those 
who  love  to  go  back  to  other  years  and  rtad 
of  events  which  now  are  hmtorles,  but  then 
were  transpiring,  we  can  cordially  commend 
this  unfailingly  interesting  series.  Every  year 
they  grow  more  interesting,  not  only  by  the 
progressive  contents,  but  because  as  we  re- 
cede from  past  years,  we  find  it  delightful  to 
have  the  means  of  recalling  them.  Those 
who  have  full  sets  of  The  Edinburgh  Review^ 
The  Quarterly y  and  who  can  read  the  articles 
which  were  written  upon  the  appearance  of 
Byron's  poems,  Scott's,  Crabbe's,  the  Warerley 
Novels,  etc.,  know  how  deeply  interesting 
that  contem]K>raneous  criticism  becomes  ^/ith 
ever/  year  that  lengthens  the  period  between 
us  and  it.  But  we  must  not  trespass  upon 
the  space,  further,  in  this  busy  week.  And 
we  perform  but  a  duty,  while  it  is  a  pleasure, 
in  saying  that  we  congratulate  him  who  ba% 
and  pity  him  who  has  not,  upon  bis  sbHvea 
the  now  almost  little  library— Litteil's  Living 
Age, 
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